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James WaLTER Earl of VERULAM. 

Jouy Earl Browytow. 


(Elected for Tre- 


(Elected 
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Epwarp GRaNvitte Earl of Sant Ger 
MANS. 

Epmunp Earl of Mortey. 

George Aveustus FrepericK Henry Earl 
of BRADFORD. 

Joun REGINALD Earl BEAUCHAMP. 


RicwarpD Earl of Gieneauy. (Elected for 
Ireland.) 

Tomas Pump Eart De Grey. 

Joun Earl of Epon. 

Georce Henry Earl of Fatmourtu. 

Ricuarp WILLIAM Penn Earl Howe. 

Joun Sommers Earl Sommers. 

Joun EpwarpD CornwaL.is Earl of Strap- 
BROKE. 

WinpuamM Henry Earl of Dunraven. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

CuarLes WILLIAM Earl Vane. 
of Londonderry.) 

Witi1aM Pirr Earl Amuerst. 

Joun Frepertck Earl Cawnor. 

Wiiiiam Georce Earl of Munster. 

Wirtz Earl of Buriineton. 

Rosert Earl of CampeRDOWN. 

Tuomas Wri11AM Earl of Licnrre.p. 

Georce Freperick D’Arcy Earl of Dur- 
HAM. 

Freperick Joun Earl of Riron. 

GRANVILLE GEORGE Earl GRANVILLE. 

Henry Earl of Errinenam. 

Henry Greorce Francis Earl of Ducir. 

Cuar.es Earl of YarBoroven. 

James Henry Rosert Earl Innes. (Duke 
of Roxburghe.) 

Tromas Winu1AM Earl of LEICESTER. 

WiiiaM Earl of LoveLace, 

Tuomas Earl of ZETLAND. 

GeEorGE Earl of AUCKLAND. 

Cuar.es Nort Earl of GAINSBOROUGH. 

WinuiaM FirzHarpInce Earl FirzHarpDInece. 

Epwarp Earl of ELLENBOROUGH. 


(Marquess 


Rosert Viscount Hererorp. 

Joun Viscount Arsutuxotr. (Elected for 
Scotland.) 

James Viscount STRATHALLAN. 
for Scotland.) 

Henry Viscount Botineproke and Sr. 
JOHN. 

GEoRGE Viscount TORRINGTON. 

Aveustus FREDERICK Viscount LEINSTER. 
(Duke of Leinster.) 

Henry Viscount MayNarD. 


(Elected 
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Joun Ropert Viscount SYDNEY. 

SamvueE. Viscount Hoop. 

Joun Viscount De Vesct. 
Ireland.) 

Hayes Viscount DoNERAILE. 
Ireland.) 

CorNWwALLis Viscount HawarpEN. (Elected 
for Ireland.) 

Jonn Bruce Ricuarp Viscount O’NeILu. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

Epwarp Jervis Viscount St. VINCENT. 

Rosert Viscount MELVILLE. 

Wiiu1am Leonarp Viscount SipMovtH. 

Rozert Epwarp Viscount Lorton. (Elected 
for Ireland.) 

Warwick Viscount Lake, 

Grorce Viscount Gorpox. (Earl of Aber- 
deen.) 

Epwarp Viscount Exmovuru. 

Jonn Hey Viscount Hutcuinson. 
of Donoughmore.)  , 

Witiiam Carr Viscount BERESFORD. 

Witu1am Tomas Viscount CLANCARTY. 
(Earl of Clancarty.) 

StapPLeToN Viscount COMBERMERE. 

Cuar.es JonHn Viscount CANNING. 

Cuar.es Joun Viscount CANTERBURY. 

Joun Viscount Ponsonby. 

Rowand Viscount Hit. 


(Elected for 


(Elected for 


(Earl 


Cuartes James Bishop of Lonpon. 

Epwarp Bishop of Durwam. 

Caartes RicnarD Bishop of WINCHESTER. 

Joun Bishop of Lincoty. 

Witu1am Bishop of St. Asan. 

CurisToPHER Bishop of Bancor. 

Hven Bishop of Cariis.e. 

Georce Bishop of Rocuester. 

Epwarp Bishop of Luanparr. 

Joux Birp Bishop of Custer. 

RicnarD Bishop of Barn and WELLs. 

James Henry Bishop of GuovcestTer and 
BRISTOL. 

Henry Bishop of Exeter. 

Cuartes Tuomas Bishop of Riron. 

Epwarp Bishop of Sa.isBury. 

Epwarp Bishop of Norwicu. 

Tuomas Bishop of HErEForp. 

Gzorce Bishop of PeTERBoROUGH. 

Coxxop Bishop of St. Davin’s. 

Heyry Bishop of Worcester. 

Asnuurst Turser Bishop of Cuiciesten. 





Jous Bishop of LicHFIELD. 

THomas Bishop of Exy. 

SamveEL Bishop of Oxrorp. 

Tuomas Bishop of Tuam, Kiana, and 
Acnonry. 

RicuarD Bishop of Derry and Rapnoe. 


Epmunp Bishop of Liwerick, ARDFERT, 
and AGHADOE. 


WiiuiaM Lennox Lascentes Lord De Ros. 
Jacos Lord Hastings. 
GrorGE Epwarp Lord AvupLEY. 


Peter Rosert Lord WiLLovcHBy DE 
EREsBY. 


Tuomas Lord Dacre. 

CuHarztes Ropoirs Lord Ciinton. 

Tuomas Lord Camoys. 

Tuomas Mites Lord Beaumont. 

Witu1aM Lord Stourton. 

Henry Lord Berners. 

Henry Peyto Lord Wittovensy DE BROKE. 

Grorce Lord Vaux of Harrownden. 

Henry Lord Pacer. 

St. Anprew Beavcuampe Lord St. Joun of 
BLeEts0. 


Cuartes Aveustus Lord Howarp DE WAL- 
DEN, 


WiiuiaM Francis Henry Lord Petre. 

Wituiam Tuomas Lord Saye and Sexe. 

Henry Benevict Lord ARUNDELL of War- 
DOUR. 

Joun Lord Curtoy. (Earl of Darnley.) 

JoserpH TuHappEvs Lord Dormer. 

Grorce Henry Lord TreynuaM. 

Georce Wiiu1aM Lord Starrorp. 

Georce Anson Lord Byron. 

Wiutu1am Lord Warp. 


Hvuen Cuaries Lord Currrorp of Cuup- 
LEIGH. 


ALEXANDER GEorGE Lord Sattown. (Elected 
for Scotland.) 


Cuartes Lord Sincwair. 
Scotland.) 


Joun Lord Cotvitte of Cutross. (Elected 
for Scotland.) 


Eric Lord Reay. (Elected for Scotland.) 

Joun Lord Rotzo. (Elected for Scotland.) 

Henry Francis Lord Potwartu. (Elected 

for Scotland.) 

Epmunp Lord Bortz. 
Orrery.) 

THomas Ropert Lord Hay. 
Kinnoul.) 


(Elected for 


(Earl of Cork and 


(Earl of 
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Diesy Lord MrppiEton. 

Wim Jonn Lord Monson. 

Henry Lord Montrort. 

Grorce Winiiam Frepericx Lord Bruce. 

Joux Witu1aM Lord Ponsoxsy. (Earl of 
Bessborough.) 

GerorcE Joun Lord Sonpes, 

NatHaniEL Lord ScarsDALe. 

GerorceE Lord Boston. 

Henry Enwarp Lord Honuanp. 

Grorcre James Lord Lovet and Ho.uanp. 
(Earl of Egmont.) 

Gerorce Jonn Lord Vernon. 

Joun Doventas Epwarp Henry Lord Sun- 
prince. (Duke of Argyll.) 

Epwarp Wiiuram Lord Hawke. 

Tuomas Henry Lord Fotrey. 

Gerorce Tatzot Lord Dynevor. 

Tromas Lord WALSINGHAM. 

Wiu1aM Lord Bacor. 

Cuartes Lord SourHamMprTon. 

Fretcuer Lord GRANTLEY. 

Spencer Lord Ropyey. 

Joun Lord CarTERET. 

Ricuarp Nort Lord Berwick. 

Joun Lord SHERBORNE. 

Henry Lord Tyrone. 
terford.) 

Ricuarp Lord Cariteton. (Earl of Shan- 
non.) 

Epwarp Lord SurFrevp. 

Guy Lord DorcuestEr. 

GeorcEe Lord Kenyon, 

Ricnarp Lord BRAYBROOKE. 

Grorce Hamitton Lord Fisuerwick. (Mar- 
quess of Donegal.) 

Cuartes Lord Doveras of Dovatas. 

Henry Hart Lord Gace. (Viscount Gage.) 

Epwarp Tuomas Lord Tuurtow. 

Georce Witu1aM Lord Lyrrieton. 

Henry Lord Menoip ( Viscount Clifden.) 

Francis Lord Stuart of CastLe Stuart. 
(Larl of Moray.) 

Ranpotrp Lord Stewart of Gar.izs, 
(Earl of Galloway.) 

James Tuomas Lord SALTERSFORD. 
of Courtown.) 

Gerorce ALAN Lord Broprick. 
Midleton.) 

Georce Lord CALTHORPE. 

Rosert Joun Lord Carrineton. 

Henry Lord Baynine. 

Wiuiam Powzerr Lord Bottoy. 


(Marquess of Wa- 


(Earl 


( Viscount 
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Joun Lord Wopenovse. 

Joun Lord Nortuwicx. 

Tuomas ATHERTON Lord LitForD. 

Tromas Lord RisBLEsDALE. 

Joun Lord Frrzersson. (Karl of Clare.) 

Epwarp Wappine Lord Dunsany. (Elected 
for freland.) 

CaDWALLADER Davis Lord Buayney. (£lect- 
ed for Ireland.) 

Henry Lord Farnuam. 
land.) 

Rosert Lord Cionsrock. 
Lreland.) 

Epwarp Lord Crortoy. (Elected for Jre- 
land.) 

Henry Lord Dunattey. (Llected for Ire- 
land.) 

Henry Francis Seymour Lord Moore. 
(Marquess of Drogheda.) 

Joun Heyry Lorrus Lord Lortus, (Mar- 
quess of Ely.) 

Joun Lord Carysrorr. (Earl of Carysfort.) 

Winuram Lord ALYANLEY. 

GeorGE Raten Lord ABERCROMBY. 

Joun Tuomas Lord REDESDALE. 

GrorcE Lord Rivers. 

Antuur Moyses Witu1aAM Lord Sanpys. 
Greorce Aveustus Freperick CHARLES 
Lord Suerrietp. (Larl of Sheffield.) 

Davin Montacu Lord Erskine. 
Grorce Joun Lord Mont Eacte. 
quess of Sligo.) 
ArcuipaLp Wiii1amM Lord Arprossay, 
(Earl of Eglintoun.) 
JAMES Lord LAvDERDALE. 
derdale.) 

Georee Artnur Hastines Lord GRANarp. 
(Earl of Granard.) 

Huncerrorp Lord Crewe. 

Awan Legge Lord GARDNER. 

Joux Tuomas Lord MANNERS. 

Joun ALEXANDER Lord Horrroun, 
of Hopetoun.) 

Ricnarp Lord CasttEMAINE. (Elected for 
Ireland.) 

James Anprew Lord Datuousie. (Zarl of 
Dathousie.) 

Georce Lord MELpRuM. 
Huntly.) 

James Lord Ross. (Earl of Glasgow.) 

Wuuu1amM Wittovenspy Lord GRrinsTEAD. 
(Earl of Enniskillen.) 

Witii1am Henry Tennison Lord Foxrorp. 


(Zarl of Limerick.) 


(Elected for Ire- 
(Elected for 


(Mar- 


(Earl of Lau- 


(Earl 


(Marquess of 
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Francrs Grorce Lord Caurcm. 

Wi11aM Lord Mezsourne. (Viscount Mel- 
bourne.) 

GeorcE Francis Rozert Lord Harnis. 

Atgernon Lord PRupDHOE. 

Cuar.es Lord CoLcHEsTER. 

Witu1am Scuompera Ropert Lord Ker. 
(Marquess of Lothian.) 

Francis NatHanteL Lord Miyster. (Mar- 
quess Conyngham.) 

Joun Lord ORMONDE, 
monde.) 

Francis Lord Wemyss. (Earl of Wemyss.) 

Rosert Lord Cuanprassitt. (Karl of 
Roden.) 

Rosert Lord Kineston. (Earlof Kingston.) 

Epwarp Micnatt Lord Sircnester. (Earl 
of Longford.) 

Georce Aveustus Freperick Joun Lord 
GLENLYON. 

Witu1am Lord Marysoroven. (Larl of 
Mornington.) 


Joun Lord ORrtet. 
and Ferrard.) 

Tuomas Henry Lord Ravenswortu. 

Tuomas Lord DELAMERE. 

Joun George WetpD Lord Forester. 

Joun James Lord Rayeicen. 

Utysses Lord Downes. (Elected for Ire- 
land.) 

Nicuoias Lord Bextey. 

Rosert Francis Lord Girrorp. 

Percy Cuiston Sypney Lord PENsuurst, 
( Viscount Strangford.) 

Wituram Lord Tapcaster. (Jn another 
place as Marquess of Thomond.) 

Uuick Joun Lord Somernmmy, (Marquess 
of Clanricarde.) ; 

James Lord Wican. (Earl of Balcarres.) 

Tuomas Lord Ranrurty. (Earl of Ran- 
furly.) 

Grorce Lord Dr Tasey. 

Joun Lord WHARNCLIFFE. 

Wii1iaM Lord Feversuam. 

Joun Sineteton Lord Lynpnurst. 
another place as Lord Chancellor.) 

James Lord Fire. (Karl of Fife.) 

Joun Henry Lord TENTERDEN. 

Wituram Conynenam Lord PLUNKET. 

Tuomas Lord Metros. (Earl of Had- 
dington.) (In another place as Lord 
Privy Seal.) 

Henry Lord Cow ey. 


WiuiaM Lord Hertessvury. 


(Marquess of Or- 


(Viscount Massarene 


(In 
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ArcuipaLp Joun Lord Rosepery. (Earl 
of Rosebery.) 

Ricnarp Lord CLANWILLIAM. 
Clanwilliam.) 

EpwarpD Lord SKELMERSDALE. 

Witui1am Samvuen Lord Wrnrorp. 

Henry Lord Brovenam and Vaux. 

Wi11am George Lord Kinmaryock. (Far! 
of Erroll.) 

Artur James Lord Fineart. (Zarl of 
Fingall.) , 

Cartes WinuiaM Lord Szrton. (Earl of 
Sefton.) 

NatuanieL Lord Ciements. (Earl of Lei- 
trim. 

Grorce Wiiuiam Fox Lord Rossme. (Lord 
Kinnaird.) 

Tuomas Lord Kenuis. (Marquess of Head- 
fort.) 

Joun Cuampre Lord Cuawortn. (Earl of 
Meath.) 

CuarLes Apotruus Lord Dunmore. (£arl 
of Dunmore.) 

Rosert Monteomery Lord Hamirton. 
(Lord Belhaven and Stenton.) 

Joun Hosart Lord Howney. 

Witiram Lord Panmure. 

George Warwick Lord Portrmore. 

Epwarp Price Lord Mostyn. 

Henry Spencer Lord TempLeMoReE. 

Wituiam Lewis Lord Divorpen. 

VALENTINE Browne Lord CLoncurry. 

James Lord De SAUMEREZ. 

Francis Gopoteutn Lord Gopoitrnin. 

Lucius Lord Hunspox. (Viscount Falk- 
land.) 

Epwarp Grorrery Lord STANLEY. 

Tuomas Lord DenMAN. 

Rogsert CAMPBELL Lord ABINGER. 

Puiie Cnarzes Lord De L’Iste and Dup- 
LEY. 

ALEXANDER Lord ASHBURTON. 

Cuar.es Lord GLENELG. 

Epwarp Joun Lord HatHEertTon. 

Joun Lord Strarrorp. 

ArcipaLp Lord Wortinenam. (Jn ano- 
ther place as Earl of Gosford.) 

CuarLes CrristoPHeR Lord CoTrenHamM. 

Henry Lord Lanepate. 

Epwarp Berketey Lord Portman. 

Tuomas ALEXANDER Lord Lovar. 

WiiuiaM Lord Bateman. 

Francis Winu1AM Lord Cuartemont. (Jn 
another place as Earl of Charlemont.) 


(Earl of 
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Francis ALEXANDER Lord Kintore. (Earl 
of Kintore.) 

Corneivs Lord Lismore. 
more. 

Henry Rosert Lord Rossmore. 

Rosert SHAPLAND Lord Carew. 

Wuu1amM Francis Spencer Lord DE Mav- 
LEY. 

Joun Lord Wrorttestey. 

Cuar.es Lord SupELEY. 

Pav. Lord METHUEN. 

Freperic James Lord BEAUVALE. 

Ricuarp Woean Lord Furnivar. 
Talbot of Malahide. 

Joun Tuomas Lord Stantey of ALDERLEY, 

Henry Lord Stuart DE DEciEs. 

Cuanpos Lord Leien. 


( Viscount Lis- 


(Lord 
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Pav. Bemsy Lord WENLOCK. 

Cuarces Lord Lurgan. 

NicHoras WinuiaM Lord CoLporne. 
Artuur Lord De Freyne. 

James Lord DUNFERMLINE. 

THomas Lord MonTEaGLe of BRANDON. 
Joun Lord Seaton. 

Epwarp Artuur WELLINGTON Lord KEANE. 
Joun Lord CAMPBELL. 

Joun Lord OxenroorD. (Zarl of Stair.) 


VALENTINE Lord Kenmare. (Larl of Ken- 
mare.) 


Cartes Crespieny Lord VIvIAN. 
Joun Lord ConGLeTon. 
CHARLES THEOPHILUS Lord METCALFE. 


Mem.—According to the Usage of Parliament, when the House appoints a Select Com- 
mittee, the Lords appointed to serve upon it are named in the Order of their Rank, 
beginning with the Highest; and so, when the House sends a Committee to a Con- 
ference with the Commons, the Lord highest in Rank is called first, and the rest go 
forth in like Order: But when the Whole House is called over for any Purpose within 
the House, or for the Purpose of proceeding forth to Westminster Hall, or upon any 
public Solemnity, the Call begins invariably with the Junior Baron. 
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ABINGDON. 
Sir Frederic Thesiger, knt. 
ANDOVER. 

Ralph Etwall, 

Hon. (William Paget) Lord 
W. Paget. 

ANGLESEY. 
Hon. William Owen Stanley. 
ARUNDEL. 

Hon. Henry Granville (How- 
ard) Earl of Arundel and 
Surrey. 

ASHBURTON. 

James Matheson. 
ASHTON-UNDER-LINE. 

Charles Hindley. 

AYLESBURY. 

Charles John Baillie Ha- 
milton, 

Rice Richard Clayton. 

BANBURY. 

Henry William Tancred. 

BARNSTAPLE. 
Frederick Hodgson, 
Montague Gore. 
BATH. 

Hon. Adam (Duncan) Vis- 
count Duncan, 

John Arthur Roebuck. 

BEAUMARIS, 

Frederick Paget. 

BEDFORD. 

Frederick Polhill, 

Henry Stuart. 
BEDFORDSHIRE. 
Hon. John Hume (Cust) 
Viscount Alford, 

William Astell. 

BERKSHIRE. 

Robert Palmer, 

Philip Pusey, 

Rt. hon. William Keppel 
Viscount Barrington. 





BERWICK-UPON-TWEED. 
Richard Hodgson, 
Matthew Forster. 

BEVERLEY. 
John Towneley, 
James Weir Hogg. 


BEWDLEY. 
Sir Thomas Edward Win- 
nington, bt. 
BIRMINGHAM. 
George Frederick Muntz, 
Richard Spooner. 
BLACKBURN. 
William Fielden, 
John Hornby. 
BODMIN. 
John Dunn Gardner. 


BOLTON-LE-MOORS. 
Peter Ainsworth, 
John Bowring. 
BOSTON. 
John Studholme Brownrigg, 
Sir James Duke, knt. 


BRADFORD. 
John Hardy, 
William Busfeild. 


BRECKNOCKSHIRE. 
Thomas Wood. 
BRECKNOCK. 
Charles Morgan Robinson 
Morgan. 

BRIDGENORTH. 
Thos. Charlton Whitmore, 
Sir Robert Pigot, bt. 

BRIDGEWATER. 
Henry Broadwood, 

Thomas Seaton Forman. 
BRIDPORT. 
Thomas Alexander Mitchell, 
Alexander Dundas’ Rose 

Wishart Baillie Cochrane. 





BRIGHTON. 
George Richard Pechell, 
Hon. (Alfred Hervey) Lord 
A. Hervey. 


BRISTOL. 
Philip William Skynner 
Miles, 
Hon. Francis Henry Fitz- 
hardinge Berkeley. 


BUCKINGHAM. 
Rt. hon. Sir Thomas Fran- 
cis Fremantle, bt., 
John Hall. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 
Caledon George Du Pré, 
Christopher Tower, 

Hon. William Edward Fitz- 
maurice. 
BURY. 
Richard Walker. 


BURY ST. EDMUND’S. 
Hon. Frederick William 
(Hervey) Earl Jermyn, 
Rt. Hon. (Charles Fitzroy) 

Lord C, Fitzroy. 
CALNE. 
Hon. Henry (Petty Fitz- 
maurice) Earl of Shel- 
burne. 


CAMBRIDGE. 
Hon. John Henry Thomas 
Manners Sutton, 
Sir Fitz Roy Kelly, knt. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 
Hon. Eliot Thomas Yorke, 
Richard Jefferson Eaton, 
John Peter Alix. 


CAMBRIDGE (UNIVERSITY). 
Rt. hon. Henry Goulburn, 
Hon. Charles Ewan Law. 
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CANTERBURY. 

Hon. George Augustus Perey 
Sydney Smythe, 

James Bradshaw. 

CARDIFF. 
Rt. hon. John Iltid Nicholl. 
CARDIGAN, 
Pryse Pryse. 
CARDIGANSHIRE. 
William Edward Powell. 
CARLISLE, 
Philip Henry Howard, 
William Marshall. 
CARMARTHEN. 

David Morris. 
CARMARTHENSHIRE. 

Hon. George Rice Rice 
Trevor, 

David Arthur 
Davies. 

CARNARVON. 

William Bulkeley Hughes. 

CARNARVONSHIRE. 

Hon. Edward Gordon Doug- 

las Pennant. 
CHATHAM. 

Rt. hon, George Stevens 

Byng. 
CHELTENHAM. 

Hon. Craven Fitzhardinge 

Berkeley. 
CHESHIRE. 
(Northern Division.) 
William Tatton Egerton, 
George Cornwall Legh. 
(Southern Division.) 

Sir Philip de Malpas Grey 
Egerton, bt., 

John Tollemache. 

CHESTER. 

Rt. hon. (Robert Grosvenor) 
Lord R. Grosvenor, 

John Jervis. 

CHICHESTER. 

Hon. (Arthur Lennox) Lord 
A. Lennox, 

John Abel Smith. 

CHIPPENHAM. 

Joseph Neeld, 

Henry George Boldero. 
CHRISTCHURCH. 
Hon. Edward Alfred John 

Harris. 
CIRENCESTER. 

Hon. George Augustus Fre- 
derick (Villiers) Viscount 
Villiers, 

William Cripps. 


Saunders 
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CLITHEROE. 
Edward Cardwell. 


COCKERMOUTH. 
Henry Aglionby Aglionby, 
Edward Horsman. 

COLCHESTER. 
Richard Sanderson, 
Sir George Henry Smith, bt. 
CORNWALL. 

(Eastern Division.) 
William Henry Pole Carew, 
William Rashleigh. 

( Western Division.) 
Edward William Wynne 

Pendarves, 
Sir Charles Lemon, bt. 
COVENTRY. 
Rt. hon. Edward Ellice, 
William Williams. 
CRICKLADE. 
John Neeld, 


‘Hon. Henry Thomas How- 


ard, 
CUMBERLAND. 
(Eastern Division.) 
Hon. Charles Wentworth 
George Howard, 
William James. 
( Western Division.) 
Samuel Irton, 
Edward Stanley. 


DARTMOUTH. 
George Moffat. 


DENBIGH. 
Townshend Mainwaring. 


DENBIGHSHIRE. 
Hon. William Bagot, 
Sir Watkin Williams Wynn. 


DERBY. 
Edward Strutt, 
Hon. John George Brabazon 
Ponsonby. 
DERBYSHIRE. 

(Northern Division.) 

Hon. Geo. Henry Cavendish, 
William Evans. 

( Southern Division.) 
Edward Miller Mundy, 
Charles Robert Colville. 

DEVIZES, 
William Heald Ludlow 
Bruges, 
George Heneage Walker 
Heneage. 
DEVONPORT. 
Henry Tufnell, 
Rt. hon. Sir George Grey, bt. 





Members. 


DEVONSHIRE. 
(Northern Division.) 
Sir Thomas Dyke Acland, 


bt., 

Lewis William Buck. 

(Southern Division.) ’ 
Sir John Buller Yarde 

Buller, bt., 

Hon. William Reginald 
(Courtenay) Vise. Cour- 
tenay. 

DORCHESTER. 

Hon. Anthony Henry Ash- 
ley-Cooper, 

Rt. hon. Sir James Robert 
George Graham, bt. 

DORSETSHIRE. 

Hon. Anthony (Ashley 
Cooper) Lord Ashley, 

Henry Charles Stuart, 

George Bankes. 

DOVOR. 
Sir John Rae Reid, bt., 
Edward Royd Rice. 
DROITWICH. 
John Somerset Pakington. 
DUDLEY. 

John Benbow. 

DURHAM. 

(Northern Division.) 
Hedworth Lambton, 

Hon. Henry Thomas Liddell. 

(Southern Division.) 

Hon. (Harry Vane) Lord 
H. Vane, 

John Bowes. 

DURHAM (CITY). 
Thomas Colpitts Granger, 
John Bright. 

ESSEX, 

(Northern Division.) 

Sir John Tyssen Tyrell, bt., 

Charles Gray Round. 

(Southern Division.) 
Thomas William Bramston, 
George Palmer. 

EVESHAM. 

Hon. Arthur (Marcus Cecil 
Hill) Lord A. M. C. Hill, 

Peter Borthwick. 

EXETER. 

Sir John Thomas 
Duckworth, bt., 

Edward Divett. 


Buller 


EYE, 
Sir Edward Kerrison, bt. 
FINSBURY. 
Thos. Slingsby Duncombe, 
Thomas Wakley. 
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FLINT. 
Sir Richard Bulkeley Wil- 
‘liams Bulkeley, bt. 
FLINTSHIRE. 
Sir Stephen Richard Glynne, 
bt. 


FROME, 
Thomas Sheppard. 


GATESHEAD, 
William Hutt. 
GLAMORGANSHIRE. 
Hon. Edward Richard 
Wyndham (Wyndham 
Quin) Viscount Adare, 
Christopher Rice Mansel 
Talbot. 
GLOUCESTER. 

John Phillpots, 
Hon. Maurice Frederick 
Fitzhardinge Berkeley. 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
(Eastern Division. ) 

Sir Christopher William 

Codrington, bt., 
Hon. Francis Charteris. 
( Western Division. ) 
George Charles 
Fitzhardinge 


Tlon. 
Grantley 
Berkeley, 

Robert Blagden Hale. 

GRANTHAM, 

Glynne Earle Welby, 

Hon. Frederick James Tol- 
lemache. 

GREENWICH. 

James Whitley 
Dundas, 

Edward George Barnard. 

GRIMSBY (GREAT). 

Edward Heneage. 

GUILDFORD. 
Ross Donnelly Mangles, 
Charles Baring Wall. 
HALIFAX, 

Edward Protheroe, 

Charles Wood. 
HAMPSHIRE. 
(Northern Division). 

Rt. hon. Charles Shaw Le- 
fevre, 

Sir William Heathcote, bt. 

Southern Division). 

Hon. (Charles Wellesley) 
Lord C. Wellesley, 

Henry Combe Compton. 

HARWICH. 

John Attwood, 


Deans 





William Beresford. 
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HASTINGS. 
Musgrave Briscoe, 
Robert Hollond. 


HAVERFORDWEST, 
Sir Richard Bulkeley Phi- 
lipps Philipps, bt. 


HELSTON. 
Sir Richard Rawlinson 


Vyvyan, bt. 
HEREFORD. 
Sir Robert Price, bt., 
Robert Pulsford. 


HEREFORDSHIRE. 

Kedgwin Hoskins, 
Thomas Baskerville Mynors 
Baskerville, 
Joseph Bailey. 
HERTFORD. 

Hon. Philip Henry (Stan- 
hope) Viscount Mahon, 
Hon. William Francis Cow- 

per. 

HERTFORDSHIRE. 
Thomas Plumer Halsey, 
Abel Smith, 

Hon. Granville 
Ryder. 
HONITON. 
Hugh Duncan Baillie, 
Forster Alleyne MacGeachy. 
HORSHAM. 

Robert Henry Hurst. 
HUDDERSFIELD. 
William Rookes Crompton 

Stansfield. 


HUNTINGDON. 
Thomas Baring, 
Jonathan Peel. 


HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 
Edward Fellowes, 
George Thornhill. 
HYTHE. 
Stewart Marjoribanks. 
IPSWICH. 
John Neilstone Gladstone, 
Sackville Lane Fox. 
KENDAL. 
Henry Warburton. 
KENT. 
(Eastern Division.) 
William Deedes, 
John Pemberton Plumptre. 
( Western Division.) 
Sir Edmund Filmer, bt., 
Thomas Austen, 


Dudley 
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KIDDERMINSTER. 
Richard Godson. 


KING’S LYNN. 

Hon. (William George Fred- 
erick Cavendish Ben- 
tinck) Lord W. G. F. C. 
Bentinck, 

Hon. Robert (Jocelyn) Vis- 
count Jocelyn. 


K INGSTON-UPON-HULL. 
Sir John Hanmer, bt., 
Sir Walter Charles James, bt. 


KNARESBOROUGH. 
Andrew Lawson, 
William Busfeild Ferrand, 


LAMBETH. 
Benjamin Hawes, 
Rt. Hon. Charles Tennyson 
D’Eyncourt. 


LANCASHIRE. 
(Southern Division.) 

Rt. hon. (Francis Leveson 
Egerton) Lord F. L. Eger- 
ton, 

William Entwisle. 


(Northern Division.) 
John Wilson Patten, 


.| John Talbot Clifton. 


LANCASTER, 
Thomas Greene, 
George Marton. 


LAUNCESTON. 
William Bowles. 


LEEDS, 
William Beckett, 
William Aldam. 


LEICESTER. 

Sir John Easthope, bt., 

Wynn Ellis. 

LEICESTERSHIRE. 
(Northern Division.) 

Hon. (Charles Henry So- 
merset Manners) Lord 
C. H. S. Manners, 

Edward Basil Farnham. 


(Southern Division.) 
Sir Henry Halford, bt., 
Charles William Packe. 


LEOMINSTER, 
Henry Barkly, 
George Arkwright. 


LEWES. 
Hon. Henry Fitzroy, 
Howard Elphinstone. 
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LICHFIELD. 
Hon. (Alfred Henry Paget) 
Lord A. H. Paget, 
Hon. Granville George (Le- 
veson Gower) Lord Leve- 
son. 
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LINCOLN. 
Charles De Laet Waldo Sib- 


thorp, 
William Rickford Collett. 
LINCOLNSHIRE. 
(Parts fA Kesteven and 
‘olland.) 


Christopher Turnor, 
Sir John Trollope, bt. 
(Parts of Lindsey.) 

Hon. Charles Anderson 
Worsley (Pelham) Lord 
Worsley, 

Robert Adam Christopher. 

LISKEARD. 

Charles Buller. 

LIVERPOOL. 

Hon. Dudley (Ryder) Vis- 
count Sandon, 

Sir Howard Douglas, bt. 

LONDON. 

John Masterman, 

James Pattison, 

George Lyall, 

Rt. hon. (John 
Lord J. Russell. 

LUDLOW. 

Beriah Botfield, 

James Ackers. 

LYME REGIS. 
Thomas Hussey. 
LYMINGTON. 

John Stewart, 

William Alexander Mackin- 
non. 

MACCLESFIELD. 

John Brocklehurst, 

Thomas Grimsditch. 
MAIDSTONE. 
Alexander James Beresford 

Hope, 
George Dodd. 
MALDON. 
Quintin Dick, 
John Round. 
MALMESBURY. 

Hon. James Kenneth How- 

ard, 


Russell) 


MALTON. 
John Walbanke Childers, 
John Evelyn Denison. 
MANCHESTER. 
Mark Philips, 
Thomas Milner Gibson. 
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MARLBOROUGH. 

Hon. (Ernest Augustus 
Charles Brudenell Bruce) 
Lord E. A. C. B. Bruce, 

Henry Bingham Baring. 

MARLOW (GREAT). 
Thomas Peers Williams, 
Renn Hampden. 

MARYLEBONE. 

Sir Benjamin Hall, bt., 

Sir Charles Napier, K.c.B. 

MERIONETHSHIRE. 
Richard Richards. 

MERTHYR TYDVIL. 
Sir Josiah John Guest, bt. 

MIDDLESEX. 

George Byng, 

Thomas Wood. 

MIDHURST. 


MONMOUTH. 

Reginald James Blewitt. 

MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

Rt. hon. (Granville Charles 
Henry Somerset) Lord 
G. C. H. Somerset, 

Charles Octavius Swinner- 
ton Morgan. 

MONTGOMERY. 

Hon. Hugh Cholmondeley. 
MONTGOMERYSHIRE. 
Rt. hon. Charles Watkin 
Williams Wynn. 

MORPETH. 

Hon. Edward George Gran- 

ville Howard. 


NEWARK-UPON-TRENT. 


Hon. (John Manners) Lord 
J. Manners. 
NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME. 
Edmund Buckley, 
John Campbell Colquhoun. 
NEWCASTLE-UPON.-TYNE. 
William Ord, 
John Hodgson Hinde, 
NEWPORT. 
Charles Wykeham Martin, 
William John Hamilton. 
NORFOLK. 
(Eastern Division.) 
Edmund Wodehouse, 
Henry Negus Burroughes. 
( Western Division. ) 
William Bagge, 
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NORTHALLERTON, 
William Battye Wrightson. 
NORTHAMPTON. 

Rt. Hon. Robert Vernon 

Smith, 

Raikes Currie. 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 
(Northern Division.) 

Thomas Philip Maunsell, 
Augustus Stafford O’Brien. 


(Southern Division.) 
William Ralph Cartwright, 
Sir Charles Knightley, bt. 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 
(Northern Division.) 
Hon. Charles (Bennett) Lord 

Ossulston, 
Addison John Baker Cress- 
well. 
(Southern Division.) 
Matthew Bell, 
Savile Craven Henry Ogle. 


NORWICH. 
Hon. Arthur Richard (Wel- 
lesley) Marquess of Douro, 
Benjamin Smith. 


NOTTINGHAM. 
Rt. Hon. Sir John Cam 
Hobhouse, bt., 
Thomas Gisborne. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 
Northern Division.) 
Thomas Houldsworth, 
Henry Gally Knight. 
( Southern Division.) 

Hon. Henry Pelham (Fien- 
nes Pelham Clinton) Earl 
of Lincoln, 

Lancelot Rolleston. 


OLDHAM. 
John Fielden, 
William Augustus Johnson. 


OXFORD (CITY). 
James Haughton Langston, 
Donald Maclean. 


OXFORDSHIRE. 
Hon. Montague (Bertie) 
Lord Norreys, 
George Granville Harcourt, 
Joseph Warner Henley. 


OXFORD (UNIVERSITY). 
Thomas Grimston Bucknall 
Estcourt, 
Sir Robert Harry Inglis, bt. 


PEMBROKE. 
Sir John Owen, bt. 
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Hon. John Frederick Vaug- 

han (Campbell) Viscount 
Emlyn. 
PENRYN anp FALMOUTH. 
Hon. John Cranch Walker 
Vivian, 

James Hanway Plumridge. 
PETERBOROUGH. 
Hon. George Wentworth 

Fitzwilliam, 
Sir Robert Heron, bt. 
PETERSFIELD. 
Sir William George Hylton 
Jolliffe, bt. 
PLYMOUTH. 
Thomas Gill, 
Hon. Hugh (Fortescue) Vis- 
count Ebrington. 
PONTEFRACT, 
Ifon. John Charles George 
(Saville) Vise. Pollington, 
Richard Monckton Milnes. 
POOLE. 
Hon. Charles Fred. Ashley 
Cooper Ponsonby, 
George Richard Philips. 
PORTSMOUTH. 
Rt. Hon. Francis Thornhill 
Baring, 
Sir George Thomas Staun- 
ton, bt. 
PRESTON. 
Sir Peter Hesketh Fleet- 
wood, bt., 
Sir George Strickland, bt. 
RADNOR (NEW). 
Richard Price. 
RADNORSHIRE. | 
Sir John Benn Walsh, bt. 
READING. 
Charles Russell, 
Hon. Henry Charles (Cado- | 
gan) Viscount Chelsea. 
REIGATE. 
Hon. C. Somers (Somers-, 
Cocks) Viscount Eastnor. | 
RETFORD (EAST). | 
Hon. Arthur Duncombe, | 
Granville Harcourt Vernon. 
RICHMOND. 
Hon. John Charles Dundas, | 
Hon. William Nicholas Rid- ' 
ley Colborne. | 
RIPON. 
Rt. hon. Thos. Berry Cu- 
sack Smith, 
Rt. hon. Sir George Cock- | 
burn, 6.¢.B, | 
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ROCHDALE. 
William Sharman Craw- 
ford. 
ROCHESTER. 
James Douglas Stoddart 
Douglas, 
William Henry Bodkin. 
RUTLANDSHIRE. 
Gilbert John Heathcote, 
Hon. William Henry Daw- 
nay. 
RYE. 
Herbert Barrett Curteis. 
ST. ALBAN’S. 
George William John Rep- 
ton, 
Rt. Hon. William Earl of 
Listowel. 
ST. IVES. 
William Tyringham Praed. 
SALFORD. 
Joseph Brotherton. 


SALISBURY. 
Ambrose Hussey, 

John Henry Campbell. 
SALOP, or SHROPSHIRE. 
(Northern Division.) 

Hon. Edward (Clive) Vis- 
count Clive, 
William Ormsby Gore. 
Southern Division. 
Hon. Robert Henry Clive, 
Hon. Orlando George Chas. 
(Bridgeman) —_ Viscount 
Newport. 
SANDWICH. 
Sir Edward Thomas Trou- 
bridge, bt., 
Hugh Hamiiton Lindsay. 
SCARBOROUGH. 
Sir John Vanden Bempde 
Johnstone, bt., 
Sir Frederick 
Trench, knt. 
SHAFTESBURY. 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 
SHEFFIELD. 
John Parker, 
Henry George Ward. 
SHIELDS (SOUTH). 
John Twizell Wawn. 
SHOREHAM (NEW). 
Sir Chas. Merrik Burrell, 
bt., 
Chas. Goring. 
SHREWSBURY. 
George Tomline, 
Benjamin Disraeli. 


William 
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SOMERSETSHIRE. 
(Eastern Division.) 
William Gore Langton, 
William Miles. 
( Western Division.) 
Thomas Dyke Acland, 
Francis Henry Dickinson. 


SOUTHAMPTON. 
Humphrey St. John Mild- 


may, 
George William Hope. 
SOUTHWARK. 

John Humphery, 

Sir William Molesworth, 
bt. 

STAFFORD. 

Hon. Swinfen Thomas Car- 
negie, 

Edward Buller. 

STAFFORDSHIRE, 
(Northern Division.) 

Jesse David Watts Rus- 
sell, 

Charles Bowyer Adderley. 

(Southern Division.) 

Hn. Henry John (Chetwynd 
Talbot) Vise. Ingestre, 

Hon. George Anson. 

STAMFORD. 

Hon. Charles Cecil John 
(Manners) Marquess of 
Granby, 

Rt. hon. Sir George Clerk, 

t. 


STOCKPORT. 
Henry Marsland, 
Richard Cobden. 
STOKE-UPON-TRENT. 
John Lewis Ricardo, 
William Taylor Copeland. 
STROUD. 
William Henry Stanton, 
George Poulett Scrope. 
SUDBURY. 
(Disfranchised 7 & 8 
Vict. c. 53.) 
SUFFOLK. 
(Eastern Division.) 
Rt. hon. John Henniker 
Lord Henniker, 
Rt. hon. Frederick Thellus- 
son Lord Rendlesham. 
( Western Division.) 
Philip Bennett, 
Harry Spencer Wadding- 
ton. 
SUNDERLAND. 
David Barclay, 
George Hudson. 
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SURREY. 
(Eastern Division.) 
Henry Kemble, 
Edmund Antrobus. 
(Western Division.) 
William Joseph Denison, 
John Trotter. 


SUSSEX. 
(Eastern Division.) 


Augustus Elliott Fuller. 
( Western Division.) 
Hon. Charles Henry (Gordon 
Lennox) Earl of March, 
Charles Wyndham. 


SWANSEA, 
John Henry Vivian. 
TAMWORTH. 
Rt. hon. Sir Robert Peel, 
bt., 
Edward Henry A’Court. 
TAUNTON. 
Rt. hon. Henry Labouchere, 
Sir Thomas Edward Cole- 
brooke, bt. 
TAVISTOCK. 
John Salusbury Trelawny, 
Hon. (Edward Russell) Lord 
E. Russell. 
TEWKESBURY: 
William Dowdeswell, 
John Martin. 
THETFORD. 
Rt. hon. William Bingham 
Baring, 
Sir James Flower, bt. 
THIRSK, 
John Bell. 
TIVERTON, 
John Heathcoat, 
Rt. hon. Henry John Vis- 
count Palmerston. 
TOTNESS. 
Hon. Edward Adolphus (Sey- 
mour) Lord Seymour, 
Charles Barry Baldwin. 
TOWER HAMLETS. 
Sir William Clay, bt., 
Charles Richard Fox. 
TRURO. 
John Ennis Vivian, 
Edmund Turner. 
TYNEMOUTH. 
Henry Mitcalfe. 
WAKEFIELD. 
Hon. William Sebright Las- 
celles. 
WALLINGFORD. 
William Seymour Black- 
stone. 
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WALSALL, 
Robert Scott. 
WAREHAM. 
John Samuel Wanley Saw- 
bridge Erle Drax. 
WARRINGTON, 
John Ireland Blackburn. 


WARWICK. 

Sir Chas. Eurwicke Doug- 

las, knt., 

William Collins. 
WARWICKSHIRE. 
(Northern Division.) 

William Stratford Dugdale, 

Charles Newdegate Newde- 

gate. 
(Southern Division.) 
Hon. George Guy (Greville) 
Lord Brooke, 
Evelyn John Shirley. 
WELLS. 

William Goodenough Hay- 

ter, 

Richard Blakemore. 

WENLOCK. 
Hon. George Cecil Weld 
Forester, 
James Milnes Gaskell. 
WESTBURY. 
Sir Ralph Lopes, bt. 
WESTMINSTER. 

John Temple Leader, 

Hon. Henry John Rous. 
WESTMORELAND. 

William Thompson, 

Hon. Henry Cecil Lowther. 

WEYMOUTH ann MELCOMBE 

REGIS. 


Ralph Bernal, 
William Dougal Christie. 
WHITBY. 
Aaron Chapman. 
WHITEHAVEN. 
Matthias Attwood. 
WIGAN. 

Hon. James Lindsey, 

Charles Standish. 

WIGHT (ISLE OF). 

Hon. William Henry Ashe 
A’Court Holmes. 

WILTON. 

Hon. James Charles Her- 
bert Welbore Ellis (Agar) 
Viscount Somerton. 

WILTSHIRE. 
(Northern Division.) 

Thomas Henry Sutton So- 
theron, 

Walter Long. 
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(Southern Division.) 

John Benett, 
Rt. hon. Sidney Herbert. 

WINCHESTER. 
James Buller East, 
Bickham Escott. 

WINDSOR. 

George Alexander Reid, 
Ralph Neville. 

WOODSTOCK. 

Hon. (Alfred Spencer Chur- 
chill) Lord A. Churchill. 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 
Hon. Charles Pelham Vil- 

liers, 

Thomas Thornely. 

WORCESTER. 
Sir Thomas Wilde, knt., 
Joseph Bailey. 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 
(Eastern Division.) 
John Barneby, 
James Arthur Taylor. 
( Western Division.) 
Hon. Henry Beauchamp 
Lygon, 
Frederick Winn Knight. 

WYCOMBE (CHIPPING). 
George Henry Dashwood, 
Ralph Osborne. 

YARMOUTH (GREAT). 
Charles Edward Rumbold, 
William Wilshere. 

YORK. 
John Henry Lowther, 
Henry Galgacus Redhead 
Yorke. 

YORKSHIRE. 

(East Riding.) 
Henry Broadley, 
Right hon. Beaumont Lord 

Hotham. 

( West Riding.) 


Edmund Beckett Denison. 
(North Riding.) 
Hon. Octavius Duncombe, 
Edward Stillingfleet Cay- 
ley. 





SCOTLAND. 


ABERDEEN. 
Alexander Bannerman. 
ABERDEENSHIRE, 
Hon. William Gordon. 
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ARGYLESHIRE. 
Duncan McNeil. 
AYR, &e. 
Hon.(Patrick James Herbert 
Crichton Stuart) Lord P. 
J. H. C. Stuart. 


AYRSHIRE, 
Alexander Oswald. 
BANFFSHIRE. 
James Duff. 
BERWICKSHIRE. 
Sir Hugh Purvis Hume 
Campbell, bt. 
BUTESHIRE. 


CAITHNESS-SHIRE, 
George Trail. 
CLACKMANNAN AND 
KINROS SHIRES. 
William Morrison. 
DUMBARTONSHIRE. 
Alexander Smollet. 
DUMFRIES, &c. 
William Ewart. 
DUMFRIES-SHIRE. 
John James Hope John- 
stone. 
DUNDEE, 
George Duncan. 
DYSART, &e. 
Robert Ferguson. 
EDINBURGH. 
Rt. hon. Thomas Babing- 
ton Macaulay, 
William Gibson Craig. 
EDINBURGHSHIRE. 
Sir John Hope, bt. 
ELGIN, &e. 
Sir Andrew Leith Hay, knt. 


ELGINSHIRE anp NAIRNE. 
Charles Lennox Cumming 
Bruce. 
FIFESHIRE. 
James Erskine Wemyss. 


FORFARSHIRE. 

Hon. (John Frederick Gor- 
don) Lord J. F. Gordon. 
GLASGOW. 

James Oswald, 
John Dennistoun. 
GREENOCK. 
Walter Baine. 
HADDINGTON, &e. 
James Maitland Balfour. 


, HADDINGTONSHIRE. 
Sir Thomas Buchan Hep- 
burn, bt. 
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INVERKEITHING, &c. 
Hon. Archibald (Primrose) 
Lord Dalmeny. 
INVERNESS, &c. 
James Morrison. 
INVERNESS-SHIRE, 
Henry James Baillie. 
KILMARNOCK, &c. 
Hon. Edward  Pileydell 
Bouverie. 
KINCARDINESHIRE. 
Hon. Hugh Arbuthnott. 
KIRKCUDBRIGHT. 
Thomas Maitland. 
KIRKWALL, &e, 
James Loch. 
LANARKSHIRE. 
William Lockhart. 
LEITH, &e. 
Rt. hon. Andrew Ruther- 
furd. 
LINLITHGOW. 
William Baird. 
LINLITHGOWSHIRE. 
William Baillie. 
MONTROSE, INVER- 
BERVIE, &c. 
Joseph Hume. 
ORKNEY ann SHETLAND 
SHIRES. 
Frederick Dundas. 
PAISLEY. 
Archibald Hastie. 
PEEBLES-SHIRE, 
William Forbes Mackenzie. 
PERTH. 
Rt. hon. Fox Maule. 
PERTHSHIRE. 
Henry Home Drummond. 
RENFREWSHIRE. 
Patrick Maxwell Stewart. 
ROSS axnp CROMARTY- 
SHIRES. 
Thomas Mackenzie. 


ROXBURGHSHIRE. 
Hon. Francis Scott. 
ST. ANDREWS, CUPAR, &c. 
Edward Ellice. 
SELKIRKSHIRE, 


STIRLINGSHIRE. 
William Forbes. 
SUTHERLANDSIIRE, 
David Dundas. 
WIGTON, &e. 
Sir John M‘Taggart, bt. 
WIGTONSHIRE, 
John Dalrymple. 
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IRELAND. 


ANTRIM. 


Sir Horace Beauchamp 
Seymour, knt., 

Nathaniel Alexander. 

ARMAGH. 

Hon. Archibald (Acheson) 
Viscount Acheson, 

William Verner. 

ARMAGH (CITY). 

John Dawson Rawdon. 

ATHLONE. 

John Collett. 

BANDON BRIDGE. 

Hon. Francis (Bernard) Vis- 
count Bernard. 

BELFAST. 

Hon. (John Ludford Chi- 
chester) Lord J. L. Chi- 
chester, 

David Robert Ross. 

CARLOW. 

Henry Bruen, 

Thomas Bunbury. 

CARLOW (BOROUGH). 

Brownlow Villiers Layard. 

CARRICKFERGUS, 

Peter Kirk. 

CASHELL. 


CAVAN. 
John Young, 
Hon. James Pierce Maxwell. 
CLARE. 
William Nugent 
mara, 
Cornelius O’Brien. 
CLONMEL. 
Rt. hon. David Richard 
Pigot. 
COLERAINE. 
John Boyd. 
CORK. 
Daniel O’Connell, 
Edmund Burke Roche. 


* CORK (CITY), 


M‘Na- 


Daniel Callaghan. 
DONEGAL. 
Sir Edmund Samuel Hayes, 


bt., 
Edward Michael Conolly. 
DOWN. 
Rt. hon. Frederick William 


Robert (Stewart) Vis- 
count Castlereagh, 


Hon. Edwin (Hill) Lord E. 
Hill 
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DOWNPATRICK. 
David Stewart Kerr. 
DROGHEDA. 
Sir William Meredyth So- 
merville, bt. 
DUBLIN. 
James Hans Hamilton, 
Thomas Edward Taylor. 
DUBLIN (CITY). 
Edward Grogan, 
William Henry Gregory. 
DUBLIN (UNIVERSITY). 
Rt. hon. Frederick Shaw, 
George Alex. Hamilton. 
DUNDALK. 
_Thos. Nicholas Redington. 
DUNGANNON. 
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KING’S (COUNTY). 
Hon. John Craven Westenra, 
Sir Andrew Armstrong, bt. 

KINSALE. 

William Henry Watson. 

LEITRIM. 

Hon. William Sydney (Cle- 
ments) Viscount Cle- 
ments, 

Samuel White. 

LIMERICK. 
William Smith O’Brien, 
Caleb Powell. 

LIMERICK (CITY). 
James Kelly, 

John O’Brien. 

LISBURN. 


Hon. Thomas (Knox) Vis- | Henry Meynell. 


count Northland. 
DUNGARVON. 
Rt. hon. Richard 
Sheil. 


ENNIS. 
Hewitt Bridgeman. 
ENNISKILLEN. 
Hon. Henry Arthur Cole. 
FERMANAGH. 
Sir Arthur Brinsley Brooke, 


bt., 
Mervyn Archdall. 
GALWAY. 
John James Bodkin, 
Thomas Barnewell Martin, 
GALWAY (BOROUGH). 
Martin Joseph Blake, bt., 
Sir Valentine Blake, bt. 
KERRY. 
Hon. William Browne, 
Morgan John O’Connell, 
KILDARE. 
Richard More O’Ferrall, 
Robert Archbold. 
KILKENNY. 
Hon. Pierse Somerset But- 
ler, 
KILKENNY (BOROUGH), 
John O’Connell. 





LONDONDERRY. 
Thomas Bateson, 


Lalor | Theobald Jones. 


LONDONDERRY (CITY). 
Sir Robert Alexander Fer- 
guson, bt. 
LONGFORD. 
Anthony Lefroy, 
Henry White. 
LOUTH. 
Rich. Montesquieu Bellew, 
Hon. Thomas Vesey Daw- 
son. 
MALLOW. 
Sir Chas. Denham Orlando 
Jephson Norreys, bt. 
MAYO. 
Robert Dillon Browne, 
Mark Blake. 
MEATII. 
Matthew Elias Corbally, 
Henry Grattan. 
MONAGHAN, 
Evelyn Philip Shirley, 
Charles Powell Leslie. 
NEWRY. 
Hon. Francis Jack (Need- 
ham) Viscount Newry 
and Morne. 
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PORTARLINGTON. 
Rt. hon. George Lionel 
Dawson Damer. 
QUEEN’S COUNTY. 
Sir Chas. Henry Coote, bt., 
Hon. Thos. Vesey. 
ROSS (NEW). 
Hon. Robert Gore. 
ROSSCOMMON. 
Fitzstephen French, 
Denis 0’Conor, (The 0’Co- 
nor Don). 
SLIGO. 
John Ffolliott, 
William Richard Ormsby 
Gore. 
SLIGO (BOROUGH). 
John Patrick Somers. 
TIPPERARY. 
Richard Albert Fitzgerald, 
Nicholas Maher. 
TRALEE. 
Maurice O’Connell. 
TYRONE. 
Right hon. Henry Thomas 
Lowry Corry, 
Hon. (Claud Hamilton) Lord 
C. Hamilton. 
WATERFORD. 
William Villiers Stuart, 
Hon. Robt. Shapland Carew. 
WATERFORD (CITY). 
Sir Henry Winston Bar- 
ron, bt., 
Thomas Wyse. 
WESTMEATH. 

Hugh Morgan Tuite, 
Benjamin James Chapman, 
WEXFORD. 

Villiers Francis Hatton, 
James Power. 
WEXFORD (BOROUGH). 
Sir Thomas Esmonde, bt. 
WICKLOW. 
William Acton, 
Sir Ralph Howard, bt. 
YOUGHALL. 
Hon. Charles Compton Ca- 
vendish. 





HANSARD’S 
PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES, 


In THE Frrrw Session oF THE FourtTerenTH Par- 


LIAMENT OF THE UNITED Kinapom or Great Britain 


AND TRELAND, APPOINTED TO MEET 11 Novemper, 1841, 


AND FROM THENCE CONTINUED TILL 22 January, 1846, IN THE 


NintH YEAR OF THE REIGN OF 


HER MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA. 





FIRST VOLUME OF THE SESSION. 





HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, January 22, 1846. 
Mrnotes.] Took the Oaths.—Several Lords. 

Sat first.—Earl Verulam, after the Death of his Father ; 
Earl Spencer, after the Death of his Brother; Earl Grey, 
after the Death of his Father; Earl of Pomfret, after 
the Death of his Father. 

Bitts. Public.—1* Sclect Vestries. 
PrtiTIONS PRESENTED. From Inhabitants of Addington, 
and numerous other places, in favour of the present Corn 


Laws; and from Inhabitants of Market Lavington, for 
the Repeal of the Corn Laws. 


MEETING OF PARLIAMENT. 


TLE ParwiaMent, which had been proro- 

gued successively from the 9th August 
to the 2nd October, the 27th Novem- 
ber, the 16th December, and the 22nd 
January, met this day for despatch of 
Business. The Session was opened by 
the QUEEN in Person. Being seated on 
the Throne, and the Commons being at the 
Bar, with their Speaker, HER MAJESTY 
was pleased to make the following most 
Gracious Speech :— 


** My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

“It gives Me great Satisfaction 
again to meet you in Parliament, and 
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to have the Opportunity of recurring 
to your Assistance and Advice. 

‘**T continue to receive from My 
Allies, and from other Foreign Pow- 
ers, the strongest Assurances of their 
Desire to cultivate the most friendly 
Relations with this Country. 

** | rejoice that, in concert with the 
Emperor of Russia, and through the 
Success of Our joint Mediation, I 
have been enabled to adjust the Dif- 
ferences which had long prevailed 
between the Ottoman Porte and the 
King of Persia, and had seriously 
endangered the Tranquillity of the 
East. 

‘‘ For several Years a desolating 
and sanguinary Warfare has afflicted 
the States of the Rio dela Plata. The 
Commerce of all Nations has been 
interrupted, and Acts of Barbarity 
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have been committed unknown to 
the Practice of a civilized People. 
In conjunction with the King of the 
French, 1 am endeavouring to effect 
the Pacification of these States. 

“ The Convention concluded with 
France in the course of the last Year, 
for the more effectual Suppression of 
the Slave Trade, is about to be carried 
into immediate Execution by the ac- 
tive Co-operation of the Two Powers 
on the Coast of Africa. 

“It is My Desire that Our pre- 
sent Union, and the good Under- 
standing which so happily exists be- 
tween Us, may always be employed 
to promote the Interests of Hu- 
manity, and to secure the Peace of 


the World. 

“IT regret that the conflicting 
Claims of Great Britain and the 
United States, in respect of the Ter- 


ritory on the North-western Coast of 
America, although they have been 
made the Subject of repeated Nego- 


tiation, still remain unsettled. You 
may be assured that no Effort consis- 
tent with National Honour shall be 
wanting on My Part to bring this 
Question to an early and peaceful 
Termination. 


of the House of 


** Gentlemen 
Commons, 


“The Estimates for the Year 
will be laid before you at an early 
Period. 

** Although I am deeply sensible 
of the Importance of enforcing Eco- 
nomy in all Branches of the Expen- 
diture, yet I have been compelled, by 
a due Regard to the Exigencies of 
the Public Service, and to the State 
of our Naval and Military Establish- 
ments, to propose some Increase in 
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the Estimates which provide for their 
Efficiency. 


“ My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

‘* T have observed with deep Regret 
the very frequent Instances in which 
the Crime of deliberate Assassination 
has been of late committed in Jreland. 


* It will be your Duty to consider 
whether any Measures can be devised 
calculated to give increased Protec- 
tion to Life, and to bring to Justice 
the Perpetrators of so dreadful a 
Crime. 

‘*T have to lament that in conse- 
quence of the Failure of the Potato 
Crop in several Parts of the United 
Kingdom there will be a deficient 
Supply of an Article of Food which 
forms the chief Subsistence of great 
Numbers of My People. 

“The Disease by which the Plant 
has been affected has prevailed to the 
greatest Extent in Jreland. 

‘** T have adopted all such Precau- 
tions as it was in My Power to adopt 
for the Purpose of alleviating the 
Sufferings which may be caused by 
this Calamity ; and I shall confidently 
rely on your Co-operation in devising 
such other Means for effecting the 
same benevolent Purpose as may re- 
quire the Sanction of the Legislature. 

‘*T have had great Satisfaction in 
giving My Assent to the Measures 
which you have presented to Me from 
Time to Time, calculated to extend 
Commerce, and to stimulate domestic 
Skill and Industry, by the Repeal of 
prohibitory and the Relaxation of 
protective Duties. 

‘“‘ The prosperous State of the Re- 
venue, the increased Demand for La- 
bour, and the general Improvement 
which has taken place in the internal 
Condition of the Country, are strong 
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Testimonies in favour of the Course 
you have pursued. 

**T recommend you to take into 
your early Consideration, whether 
the Principles on which you have 
acted may not with Advantage be yet 
more extensively applied ; and whe- 
ther it may not be in your Power, 
after a careful Review of the existing 
Duties upon many Articles, the Pro- 
duce or Manufacture of other Coun- 
tries, to make such further Reductions 
and Remissions as may tend to ensure 
the Continuance of the great Benefits 
to which I have adverted, and by en- 
larging our Commercial Intercourse, 
to strengthen the Bonds of Amity 
with Foreign Powers. 

‘Any Measures which you may 
adopt for effecting these great Objects 
will, I am convinced, be accompanied 
by such Precautions as shall prevent 
permanent Loss to the Revenue, or 
injurious Results to any of the great 
Interests of the Country. 

** T have full Reliance on your just 
and dispassionate Consideration of 
Matters so deeply affecting the Public 
Welfare. 

“It is My earnest Prayer that, 
with the Blessing of Divine Provi- 
dence on your Counsels, you may be 
enabled to promote friendly Feelings 
between different Classes of My Sub- 
jects, to provide additional Security 
for the Continuance of Peace, and to 
maintain Contentment and Happiness 
at home, by increasing the Comforts 
and bettering the Condition of the 
great body of My People. 

Her Masesty then retired, and the 
House adjourned during Pleasure: having 
resumed, 

ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO THE SPEECII. 


The Eart of HOME: My Lords, in 
rising to propose that an humble Address 
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be presented to Her Majesty, in answer to 
Iler Majesty’s most Gracious Speech from 
the Throne, which your Lordships have 
just heard read, I feel gratified by the re- 
flection that I shall have no proposition to 
submit to your Lordships, upon which I 
anticipate difference of opinion in debate, 
or any division in the Vote which I must 
call upon your Lordships to give. It is also 
a matter of high satisfaction to me when I 
consider that the subjects alluded to in the 
Speech and in the Address I am about to 
submit, are not surrounded by such diffi- 
culties as need call for that, which, were it 
required, I should feel quite unable to 
bring to bear upon them—namely, a power 
of illustration and explanation. I am, 
however, too sensible of my own deficiency 
to occupy more of your Lordships’ time by 
dwelling upon it, and I therefore proceed at 
once, with these few prefatory remarks, to 
the immediate duty with which I have been 
entrusted. In the first place, I have to con- 
gratulate your Lordships on the assurances 
which Her Majesty informed you She con- 
tinued to receive from Her Allies, and from 
all other Foreign Powers, of their desire to 
cultivate the most friendly relations with 
this country. I am aware that owing to the 
constant recurrence, for a series of years, 
of the same assurances being received 
from Foreign Powers of their peaceable 
desires and intentions, your Lordships can 
searcely avoid looking upon this part of the 
Royal Speech as a mere matter of course ; 
and, in offering my congratulations to 
your Lordships at receiving this gratifying 
intelligence from Her Majesty, I therefore 
labour under the disadvantage of appearing 
to repeat what, year by year, has been said 
to your Lordships by those who, on similar 
occasions, have appeared in the situation in 
which I have now the honour to stand be- 
fore your Lordships. But, in truth, the 
very fact of the repetition of this congratu- 
lation enhances its value ; and every year’s 
prolongation of peace in the world, ought 
to make us the more sensible of the advan- 
tages and the blessings which this long 
continuance of peace brings to this country, 
and ought to induce us more highly to ap- 
preciate the skill and judgment of those by 
whose wise counsels this state of things 
has been prolonged. Her Majesty pro- 
ceeded to inform your Lordships, that in 
conjunction with the Emperor of Russia, 
and through the success of their joint me- 
diation, She has been enabled to adjust 
the differences which have long existed be- 
tween the Ottoman Porte and the Schah 
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of Persia, and which have seriously en- 
dangered the tranquillity of the East. The 
mere fact of the settlement of a dispute 
which had existed between the Porte and 
the Schah of Persia, might not at first sight 
appear to be of any immediate importance 
to this great country, or to have any di- 
rect bearing on the peace of Europe and of 
the world; but when your Lordships take 
into consideration the vast interests which 
Great Britain possesses in the East, and the 
consequences that might have ensued to the 
tranquillity of the extended frontiers of our 
empire in India had these differences been 
permitted to ripen into war, I am convinced 
that you will see the importance of the in- 
telligence which Her Majesty has gra- 
ciously communicated, and that you will 
concur with me in.the satisfaction which 
I feel at the evidence to be derived from 
this transaction, of the desire of the Em- 
peror of Russia to unite with Her Majesty 
in promoting the line of policy adopted by 
Her Majesty’s Government to preserve 
peace in the East, more especially when 
the result has been to prevent a rupture 
between two Mahommedan powers, which 
probably would have led to horrors all the 
more dreadful, inasmuch as they would have 
been unrestrained by the softening influences 
of Christianity. From this subject I have 
/now to draw your Lordships’ attention to 
another quarter of the globe, in which Her 
Majesty is similarly employed, and for a 
similar object, and in which also Her 
Majesty has had the happiness to obtain 
the co-operation of a powerful ally. T allude 
to the warfare that has been so long 
existing in the States bordering on the 
Rio de la Plata. These States, formerly 
dependencies of the Spanish Crown, have 
since been recognised as independent Go- 
vernments; and your Lordships must be 
well aware of the importance of pre- 
serving to each State its particular in- 
dependence. Differences had, however, 
arisen between these States ; and these 
differences had led to a war, which, as Her 
Majesty has informed you, has been for 
several years past of a desolating and san- 
guinary character, and has been charac- 
terized by barbarities, on both sides, among 
the conflicting parties unknown to the 
practice of civilized people. The result 
has been, great interruption to trade and 
commerce ; and consequent inconvenience, 
not only to the subjects of this country, 
but also to the merchants of all parts of 
the world. It became, therefore, for every 
reason, most desirable that an end should 
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be put to such a state of things. Accord- 
ingly, France and England determined 
conjointly to undertake that work of paci- 
fication; and there is every reason to 
hope, that as the Governments of both 
countries are perfectly disinterested, and 
have no object of their own to serve, and no 
desire to interfere with the internal con- 
cerns of other countries, but only to restore 
independence where it had been invaded 
by the stronger State, and to re-establish 
peace, their efforts will soon be crowned 
with success, and that at no distant day 
freedom of commerce will be established 
on a secure and lasting basis. Your 
Lordships are already aware, that in the 
course of last year a Convention was 
concluded between this country and France, 
for the more effectual suppression of the 
Slave Trade; and your Lordships will 
derive satisfaction from knowing, that that 
Convention is about being carried into im- 
mediate execution by the active co-opera- 
tion of both Powers. Feeling in common 
with every other Englishman the greatest 
detestation of this dreadful trade, it might 
perhaps be a comparatively easy task for 
me to dilate on some of the horrors at- 
tendant upon it; but as I know that 
your Lordships do not require to have 
your feelings aroused on this point, and 
as I know that every information that 
could be acquired has been already afforded 
to your Lordships, I will refrain from entering 
upon the subject. Neither do I think it ne- 
cessary to enter upon any historical details 
of the efforts that have been made by this 
country for the extirpation of the Slave 
Trade; effortsmade through good report and 
through evil report, and in spite of the in- 
sinuations which were thrown out against our 
sincerity. It was thought that we could not 
have devoted so much treasure, and in- 
curred so much risk and so much trouble, 
for the mere purpose of putting down the 
Slave Trade, and for an object which was 
considered too romantic to be real; and that 
our efforts were chiefly directed to the 
assertion of our own maritime rights and su- 
premacy. I rejoice to think that this feel- 
ing no longer exists, and that an ardent 
desire to effect the abolition of the Slave 
Trade is no longer confined to this country, 
but that other nations of Europe are joining 
their efforts to ours, and are awakened to 
a full sense of the disgrace which this ne- 
farious traffic brings upon the civilized 
vorld. It must be, therefore, most sa- 
tisfactory to your Lordships to know that 
France is now for the jirst time, actively 
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co-operating with this country in this 
measure. And here your Lordships may 
well join in the wish expressed by Her 
Majesty, that the union and cordial un- 
derstanding which so happily exist be- 
tween Her Majesty and Her powerful Ally 
may long endure, and that the power of 
both nations may be exerted, not in rivalry 
against each other, but for the benefit of 
mankind, and for the advancement of the 
interests of humanity. I believe that it 
has been said that England has _pur- 
chased this co-operation of France rather 
dearly, by the sacrifice of the Right of 
Search, which has long been considered 
essential to carrying out effectual efforts for 
the suppression of the Slave Trade; but 
when we know that the French Government 
are, on the other hand, assailed on the 
same point, and charged with having esta- 
blished a new right of search more preju- 
dicial than the old one, the natural conclu- 
sion to be drawn is, that both accusations 
are alike unfounded—that the sacrifice 
has been injurious to neither. For my 


own part, 1 am fully convinced that an 
effectual method has been discovered for 
putting an end to this traffic, which has 
the merit of respecting national prejudices, 


while it does not sacrifice the honour of 
either party. It must be satisfactory to 
your Lordships, as well as a subject of 
congratulation from me, that the nego- 
tiation was entrusted to the hands of the 
Duke de Broglie and Dr. Lushington— 
who are the two men least likely, perhaps, 
of any others in Europe, to agree to any 
thing which could be injurious to the cause 
of abolition of the Slave Trade, to which 
so much of their lives had been devoted. 
It may, perhaps, be too sanguine an 
expectation for me to indulge in, to 
anticipate that there can be any. imme- 
diate diminution in Slavery itself, in con- 
sequence of the joint efforts of the two 
countrics ; but we may at least hope 
that by the vigilance of the united 
cruisers of Franee and Great Britain, an 
effectual check may soon be put to the 
dreadful transport of human beings across 
the Atlantic from the coast of Africa, for 
the purpose of filling up the gaps which 
cruelty and neglect may have made in the 
ranks of the unfortunate negroes, in those 
States where the disgrace of slavery is still 
permisted to exist. I next proceed to 
that part of Her Majesty’s Speech which 
relates to the conflicting claims of this 
country and the United States in respect 
of the territory on the north-western coast 
of America. Your Lordships will, I am 
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sure, cordially join in the regret expressed 
by Iler Majesty that this question still re- 
mains unsettled, and will cordially approve 
of any efforts which Her Majesty may be 
advised to take, consistent with the na- 
tional honour, to bring it to an early and 
peaceful termination. It must be evident 
to all true friends of their country, both on 
this side of the Atlantic and on the other, 
that it is obviously for the interest of both 
countries that themost friendly relations and 
good understanding should exist between 
them. Disastrous as the consequences are 
when hostilities take place between nations, 
they are peculiarly to be deprecated when 
they occur between two countries bound to- 
gether by so many ties—the ties of common 
origin, common language, and of common in- 
terests—as England and the United States 
of America undoubtedly are. This must 
be so evident to all, that the negotiations 
which may take place on this question 
must be accompanied by the ardent wishes 
for success of all reasonable and right- 
thinking men in both countries. The pro- 
gress of these negotiations has indeed hi- 
therto been slow, and attended with no 
successful results; but the difficulties, 
though hard to be avoided, can scarcely 
be such as may not be overcome when the 
negotiations are entrusted to the hands of 
those who are zealous in the cause of peace 
and reconciliation. I look, indeed, to the 
success of past negotiations as a happy 
augury for that which is to come. I al- 
lude more particularly to the termination 
of that dispute which, a short time back, 
existed respecting the north-eastern boun- 
dary which separates the territory of the 
United States from those of Great Britain 
—a dispute which bore at one time the 
most threatening aspect, and which created 
great excitement and evenanimosity against 
this country among some of the citizens of 
the United States ; yet we find that even 
this dispute was amicably terminated by 
the intervention of a noble Lord, a distin- 
guished Member of your Lordships’ House. 
As to the mode in which this ami- 
cable arrangement was effected, it is suffi- 
cient for me to say that it met with the 
decided approbation of both Houses of 
Parliament, which approbation has been 
since fully confirmed by the general voice 
of the country. I consider also the fact 
that the same noble Earl, under whose firm 
and skilful, but at the same time tempe- 
rate instructions, that noble Lord to whom 
I have alluded, carried on his negotiations, 
still presides over the Foreign Affairs of 
this country ; and I may, perhaps, be per- 
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mitted to express my confidence, that in 
the hands of that noble Earl the country 
will suffer no loss of honour; while at the 
same time every effort that diplomacy 
can make will be tried to bring the 
matter in dispute to an amicable con- 
clusion. I next come to that part of Her 
Majesty’s Speech in which She announces 
that She has been compelled by a due re- 
gard to the exigencies of the public ser- 
vice, and to the state of the naval and mi- 
litary establishments, to propose some in- 
erease in the Estimates which provide for 
their efficiency. When your Lordships 
take into consideration our widely-extended 
Empire, and our colonial possessions seat- 
tered over the face of the globe, I think 
you will find sufficient reason for this re- 
commendation in Her Majesty’s Speech, 
without looking for one in the anticipation 
of any possible interruption to the peace of 
the world at present so happily existing. 
Your Lordships need not be told of the 
great amount of forces that are required, 
even in periods of the most profound 
peace, for the maintenance of order in all 
the territorics of Great Britain, both at 
home and abroad, and for the protection of 
our commerce in those parts of the world 
not under Her Majesty’s dominion.  Bri- 
tish enterprise is daily extending the sphere 
of its operation, and making corresponding 
demands for protection. Without, there- 
fore, entering into any details of the seve- 
rity of the duty required from our gallant 
soldiers and sailors, and which, I firmly 
believe, nothing but the proverbial loyalty 
and patient endurance of hardship in the 
British character would enable them to go 
through as they have done ; I think that I 
have shown grounds sufficient to justify me 
in asking for your Lordships’ concurrence in 
that part of the Address. I next come to 
a subject in which I feel confident that the 
House will join with me in the regret which 
I must express that Her Majesty should 
be obliged, by the dreadful nature of the 
case, to bring under your Lordships’ notice : 
I allude to the deep regret expressed by 
Her Majesty at the very frequent instances 
in which the crime of deliberate assassina- 
tion has been of late committed in Ireland, 
and Her Majesty’s recommendation of 
measures to bring to justice the per- 
petrators of such dreadful crimes. Your 
Lordships must have observed in the pub- 
lie journals, and through other sources of 
information, to what an extent this dread- 
ful crime has been carried in some parts of 
that country ; and I feel confident that 
your Lordships will completely sympathise 
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with the Sovereign in Her feelings on the 
subject, and that I may confidently antici- 
pate that you will take Iler Majesty’s 
wishes into consideration, and direct your 
attention to the consideration of such 
measures as may seem best calculated to 
give increased protection to life, and to 
bring happiness and security to our Irish 
fellow subjects; and which may have the 
effect of providing a remedy for this 
erying evil. Her Majesty in the next 
place brings to your Lordships’ notice 
the disease that has unfortunately affected 
the potato crop in several parts of the 
United Kingdom ; and on that subject I 
feel sure that your Lordships will have 
shared in the general anxiety and appre- 
hension which has been felt on account of 
the great failure that has taken place in 
what I may call one of the necessaries of life. 
Failures in the potato crop have been known 
before ; but never, I believe, one so fatal 
nor 80 extensive in its operation as the pre- 
sent. It has not only visited this country, 
but other countries also ; and is not only 
more destructive than any former visita- 
tion of this kind, but also different in its 
nature. No part of this country has been 
exempt; but in England and Scotland the 
evil has not reached to such an extent as 
was at one time feared it would have done; 
but there is no doubt that great distress 
will be felt even here. Had England and 
Scotland, however, alone been concerned, 
I think I may venture to say that the evil 
has not extended farther than, with the 
industrious habits of the people, would have 
been remedied by their own exertions. 
In Ireland, however, the case is different. 
The ravages of the disease are said to be 
much greater in that country than here ; 
and I believe that I do not err from the 
truth in saying, that from the accounts 
which are continually received from that 
country, the extent to which the evil has 
gone, and the dreadful consequences which 
must result from it, are yet not fully 
known. Your Lordships will therefore see 
that in that country disastrous conse- 
quences may justly be apprehended ; and 
we should feel deeply grateful to Her Ma- 
jesty for having, with Her usual care for 
the welfare of Her people, adopted all such 
precautions as it has been in Her power to 
adopt, for the purpose of alleviating the 
sufferings that may be caused by that 
calamity, and for having gone to the full 
extent of the powers of the Crown, without 
the sanction of Parliament, in order to do so; 
and I feel confident that your Lordships will 
cheerfully do whatever may be necessary 
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to carry out the good work which Her 
Majesty has begun, and will tender your 
advice to Her Majesty in recommending 
such measures as may have the effect of 
averting the threatened calamity, and of 
providing against future seasons of scar- 
city. 1 now come to another part of the 
Speech, in which Her Majesty brings be- 
fore the notice of Parliament the prosper- 
ous state of the revenue, the increased de- 
mand for labour, and the general improve- 
ment which has taken place in the internal 
condition of the country. These instances 
in proof of the success of past measures 
with respect to commerce have induced 
Her Majesty to recommend to Parliament 
to take into its early consideration whether 
the same principles may not be more ex- 
tensively carried out with benefit to the 
people of this country, and to the strength- 
ening the bonds of amity with Foreign 
Powers. This part of the subject I ap- 
proach with great diffidence. Having so 
lately had the honour of a seat in this 
House, and having therefore so little ac- 
quaintance with the business of Parlia- 
ment, I feel that it would be presumptuous 
in me to express an opinion on so impor- 
tant a matter: were I to do so, I should 
probably fail in throwing any new light 
upon the subject, and, although far from 
intending it, I might introduce topies which 
might rouse party feeling, and tend to bring 
on premature discussion with respect to 
measures the consideration of which I am 
sure that the great majority of the House 
will agree with me in thinking it will be 
better to reserve to a more fitting and 
not distant opportunity, when Her Majes- 
ty’s Ministers may be enabled to make 
known what their views are, and what 
the measures which they intend to in- 
troduce into Parliament. I will content 
myself, therefore, with saying that I 
feel confident that the House will agree 
in congratulating the Sovereign and the 
country on the prosperous state of the 
revenue, on the increased demand for 
labour, and on the general improvement 
which has taken place in the internal con- 
dition of the country, and on the prosper- 
ous state of all branches of industry ; and 
I am also sure that every noble Lord in 
this House will heartily rejoice that the 
commercial measures of the Government— 
whatever may have been his fears when 
they were introduced—have not had the 
effect of diminishing, but, on the con- 
trary, of greatly extending the resources of 
the country, of which, no doubt, ample 
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evidence will be laid on your Table with- 
out delay. I am also confident that this 
House will come to the consideration of the 
further measures calculated to carry out 
the principles which have been hitherto so 
successfully applied, to which Her Majesty 
directs our attention, with the sincere and 
disinterested desire of doing all that is 
necessary for the promotion of the general 
interests of the Empire, and in the most 
liberal and enlightened spirit. Having 
now, to the best of my humble abilities, 
touched upon the most important topics of 
Her Majesty’s Speech, I have only to ex- 
press my hope, that my total inexperience 
in addressing so illustrious an Assembly as 
this is, may not have betrayed me into any 
expression caleulated to divert discussion 
from the legitimate object of this night’s 
debate, or to disturb the unanimity with 
which I trust your Lordships will vote for 
the Address I have the honour to propose. 
Thanking your Lordships for the consider- 
ate forbearance with which you have treat- 
ed me during the time I have trespassed 
on your attention, I will now, with your 
permission, read the words of the Ad- 
dress. 


Most Gracious SovgREIen, 

We, Your Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal Sub- 
jects, the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, in Par- 
liament assembled, beg leave to return Your Ma- 
jesty our humble Thanks for Your Majesty’s most 
gracious Speech from the Throne. 

We beg leave to express our Satisfaction that 
Your Majesty continues to receive from Your 
Allies, and from other Powers, the strongest Assu- 
rances of their Desire to cultivate the most 
friendly Relations with this Country; and that 
Your Majesty, in concert with the Emperor of 
Russia, and through the Success of joint Media- 
tion, has been enabled to adjust the Differences 
which had long prevailed between the Ottoman 
Porte and the King of Persia, and had seriously 
endangered the Tranquillity of the East. 

We thank Your Majesty for informing us that 
inasmuch as for several Years a desolating and 
sanguinary Warfare has afflicted the States of Rio 
de la Plata, by which the Commerce of all Na- 
tions has been interrupted, and Acts of Barbarity 
have been committed unknown to the Practice of 
a civilized People, Your Majesty is endeavouring, 
in conjunction with the King of the French, to 
effect a Pacification of these States. 

We thank Your Majesty for informing us that 
the Convention concluded with France in the 
course of the last Year, for the more effectual 
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Suppression of the Slave Trade, is about to be 
carried into execution by the active Co-operation 
of the Two Powers on the Coast of Africa ; and 
that it is Your Majesty’s Desire that the present 
Union, and the good Understanding which so 
happily exists between the Two Countries, may 
always be employed to promote the Interests of 
Humanity, and to secure the Peace of the World. 

In accordance with Your Majesty we regret that 
the conflicting Claims of Great Britain and the 
United States, in respect of the Territory on the 
North-western Coast of America, although they 
have been made the Subject of repeated Negotia- 
tion, still remain unsettled. 

We rejoice to learn that Your Majesty will 
continue to make all such Efforts as may be con- 
sistent with National Honour to bring this Ques- 
tion to an early and peaceful Termination. 

We humbly assure Your Majesty that with 
Your Majesty we have deeply regretted to observe 
the very frequent Instances in which the Crime 
of deliberate Assassination has been of late com- 
mitted in Ireland, and we will not fail to consider 
whether any Measures can be devised calculated 
to give increased Protection to Life, and bring to 
Justice the Perpetrators of so dreadful a Crime. 

In common with Your Majesty we lament that 
in consequence of the Failure of the Potato Crop 
in several Parts of the United Kingdom there will 
be a deficient Supply of an Article of Food which 
forms the chief Subsistence of great Numbers of 
Your Majesty’s People ; and that the Disease by 
which the Plant has been affected has prevailed to 
the greatest Extent in Ireland. 

We rejoice to learn that Your Majesty has 
adopted all such Precautions as it was in Your 
Majesty’s Power to adopt for the Purpose of alle- 
viating the Sufferings which may be caused by 
this Calamity ; and Your Majesty may confidently 
rely on our Co-operation in devising such other 
Means for effecting the same benevolent Purpose 
as may require the Sanction of the Legislature. 

We humbly beg to thank Your Majesty for in- 
forming us that Your Majesty has had great Sa- 
tisfaction in giving Your Assent to the Measures 
which we have presented to Your Majesty from 
Time to Time, calculated to extend Commerce 
and to stimulate domestic Skill and Industry, by 
the Repeal of prohibitory and the Relaxation of 
protective Duties ; and that Your Majesty consi- 
ders that the prosperous State of the Revenue, the 
increased Demand for Labour, and the general 
Improvement which has taken place in the inter- 
nal Condition of the Country, are strong Testimo- 
nies in favour of the Course we have pursued. 

In conformity with Your Majesty’s Recommen- 
dation we will take into our early Consideration 
whether the Principles on which we have acted 
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may not with Advantage be yet more extensively 

applied ; and whether it may not be in our Power, 

after a careful Review of the existing Duties upon 

many Articles, the Produce or Manufacture of 
other Countries, to make such further Reductions « 
and Remissions as may tend to ensure the Conti- 

nuance of the great Benefits to which Your Ma- 

jesty has referred, and by enlarging our Commer- 

cial Intercourse to strengthen the Bonds of Amity 

with Foreign Powers. 


to the Speech. 


Your Majesty may rely upon our Endeayours 
that any Measures which we may adopt for effect- 
ing these great Objects may be accompanied by 
such Precautions as shall prevent permanent Loss 
to the Revenue, or injurious Results to any of the 
great Interests of the Country. 

We humbly beg to thank Your Majesty for the 
Expression of Your Majesty’s full Reliance on our 
just and dispassionate Consideration of Matters so 
deeply affecting the Public Welfare. 

We join most fervently in the earnest Prayer of 
Your Majesty that, with the Blessing of Divine 
Providence on our Counsels, we may be enabled 
to promote friendly Feelings between different 
Classes of Your Majesty’s Subjects, to provide ad- 
ditional Security for the Continuance of Peace, 
and to maintain Contentment and [lappiness at 
Home, by increasing the Comforts and bettering 
the Condition of the great Body of Your Majesty’s 
People. 


Lorp DE ROS, on rising to second the 
Motion, said: By the very judicious man- 
ner in which the noble Lord who preceded 
me referred to the various topics of the 
Queen’s Speech, it has been rendered 
needless for me to detain your Lordships 
at any great length. I shall venture, how- 
ever, to pay a just tribute to the good 
faith and honour of His Majesty the Em- 
peror of Russia as to the steps which he 
has adopted, in conjunction with Her 
Majesty’s Government, to mediate, with a 
view to the adjustment of the differences 
which have so long existed between the 
Ottoman Porte and the King of Persia, 
and on the success which has attended such 
mediation. I rejoice at the success of the 
policy of this country, which is not only to 
promote and cultivate the arts of peace her- 
self, but also to exert herself on all oc- 
casions, when differences arise between 
other countries, to mediate with a view to 
the maintenance of general harmony. With 
respect to the Convention with the King of 
the French for the more effectual suppres- 
sion of the Slave Trade, I cordially concur 
with my noble Friend as to its advantages, 
not only as regards the great principle of 
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putting down the infernal traffic in slaves, 
but because I believe that the alliance be- 
tween France and England for its suppres- 
sion will be the means, not of exciting 
rivalry and jealousy, but of promoting a 
friendly spirit of emulation and co-opera- 
tion between the maritime forces of the 
two countries. My Lords, with respect to 
the Oregon Territory, I also entirely agree 
with my noble Friend; and I hope and 
believe, notwithstanding the attempts of a 
party in the United States to get up a 
war cry against this country, that the good 
sense of the American nation, and their 
consciousness that their interests are 
identified with those of this country, will 
on this, as on former occasions, enable 
Her Majesty’s Government to conclude an 
amicable settlement of the dispute. After 
what has fallen from my noble Friend as 
to the proposed increase of the Army and 
Navy, I will only remind the Tfouse that 
this was necessary in consequence of the 
great extension and increase of our colonial 
possessions; and that it is but just to 
afford relief to the persons employed in the 
public service, as it is not desirable to 
put too hard a strain upon the devotion 
and willing services of our soldiers or 
seamen. The question of endeavour- 
ing to repress by some new measures 
the fearful system of assassination which 
now prevails in Ireland, is also referred to 
in the Speech of Her Majesty. My Lords, 
I should be the last man to desire to 
see any coercive measures proposed by the 
Government, which would restrict the ge- 
neral liberty of the subject throughout Ire- 
land; but, my Lords, I do think that on 
those bloodstained spots, where intimida- 
tion has been allowed completely to prevail 
over justice, and to paralyse the ordinary 
efforts of the law, in those parts of the 
country, every lover of his country, whether 
a native of England, or of Ireland, would 
desire to see the necessary measures ap- 
plied. I should be sorry to overstate 
the case—and I wish it to be understood 
that my remarks apply only to the par- 
ticular districts in which this abominable 
system has prevailed—for I do not mean 
to say that such a state of things is gene- 
ral, and I should greatly mis-state the case 
if 1 led the House to infer that I supposed 
that such a state of things exists in the 
greater part of Ireland; but it does prevail 
and has long prevailed in certain districts, 
in which it is carried to a very fearful ex- 
tent. In these districts so well organized 
is this system of intimidation, that it is 
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almost impossible to obtain convictions. 
Nor is this to be wondered at, when the 
prosecutor, the witness, and even the jury- 
men, are liable, if they do their duty, and 
act according to their consciences, to the 
very same awful fate as the victim of the 
murderer who stands before them for his 
trial. Itis no longer a question of the mid- 
night assassin in those parts of Ireland. 
Assasinations are perpetrated in broad 
day, and the assassins are allowed to es- 
cape without any attempt being made to 
seize them. In some places it has been 
shown in evidence, that the price of blood 
is openly determined, and that assas- 
sinations can be procured to be per- 
petrated for 31. or 41. Under these 
circumstances the Legislature is now ur- 
gently called upon to take the subject 
into its consideration. With respect to 
the scarcity of the potato crop, there can 
be no doubt that the disease has prevailed 
to a great extent in Ireland—that it is 
likely to be productive of very great diffi- 
culty and distress—and therefore it will be 
desirable that steps should be taken in due 
time for ensuring a supply of food when 
the pressure for it arrives. The hospi- 
tality of the Irish almost all persons who 
have visited that country agree in prais- 
ing; but another and a nobler virtue is to 
be found amongst them—that of unbounded 
charity, which has been exercised by them 
from the highest to the lowest, on all oc- 
casions, in the most praiseworthy manner. 
This will, I hope, tend to alleviate the 
worst evils of famine in that country, 
and to give double effect to the measures 
adopted by the Government. Great room 
for employment exists in all parts of 
Ireland, and it affords much facilities of 
approach by means of water. No part of 
Ireland is above fifty miles from the coast ; 
and, therefore, those facilities are greater, 
perhaps, than those presented by any other 
country for receiving the supplies which can 
be speedily thrown into it. Her Majesty’s 
Speech then alludes to the repeal or re- 
laxation of protective duties: that is a sub- 
ject which is so far beyond my experience 
that I will not enter into any discussion of 
it; but I will merely observe that the re- 
laxations which have been already made in 
the Tariff have not been productive of those 
evils which some expected would have 
been the result of them. I do not think 
that the fears and anticipations which were 
manifested at the time the proposition was 
made for allowing the importation of fo- 
reign cattle into this country, have been at 
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all borne out, or that that measure has 
been attended with any serious injury to 
the farmers; and so I trust it may prove 
with other measures of a similar nature. 
My noble Friend who preceded me stated 
the difficulties which he felt in entering 
upon that part of Her Majesty’s Speech 
which alludes to this subject; and if such 
were his sentiments, I feel that my dif- 
ficulty is even still greater. All that I 
can venture to do is, to call your Lordships’ 
attention to that sentence of Her Majesty’s 
Speech which contains this recommenda- 
tion with respect to the introduction of 
such measures :— 

“ Any measures which you may adopt for ef- 
fecting these great objects will, I am convinced, 
be accompanied by such precautions as shall pre- 
vent permanent loss to the revenue, or inju- 
rious results to any of the great interests of the 
country.” 


In conclusion, I entreat of your Lordships 
to give such measures as may be proposed, 
at least the benefit of a calm and dispas- 
sionate consideration. My Lords, it only 
remains for me to second the Address, and 
to thank your Lordships for the patience 
with which you have heard me. 

The Question was then put from the 
Woolsack, and no noble Lord rising, was 
declared by the Lord Chancellor to be ear- 
ried in the affirmative. 

The Duke of RICHMOND, however, 
then rose hastily, and said: I am not at 
all surprised at the effort that has been 
made to stop the discussion— 

The LORD CHANCELLOR: I beg 
the noble Duke will not state that I 
wanted to stop the discussion. I put the 
question deliberately, and was surprised 
that no noble Lord had risen; but when I 
found that no noble Lord was inclined to 
rise, after more than the usual interval, I 
put the question, and I put it slowly. 

The Ear. of SHAFTESBURY said, he 
sat near his noble Friend the noble and 
learned Lord on the Woolsack, and he eould 
say that his noble and learned Friend put 
the question distinctly. 

The Duxe of RICHMOND: I am per- 
fectly in order in speaking now—in moving, 
if I think necessary, the adjournment of 
the Ilouse; but I speak, being perfeetly 
in order upon this question. In the first 
place, I must express the satisfaction with 
which I listened to the speech of the noble 
Lord who moved so eloquently the Address 
upon this occasion. I should not have in- 
terrupted the noble Lord with ‘* No, no,”’ if 
it had not been that some noble Lords on 
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this side of the House cheered that part 
of his speech in which he expressed his 
hope that we would wait until we heard 
what measures the Ministers intend to pro- 
pose. I have heard enough in this speech 
to know what the Minister intends to do. 
I know that he intends to withdraw pro- 
tection from the domestic industry of this 
country. I should have liked the Speech 
better if it had been a little more manly, 
and had used the words Corn Laws. I 
defy any noble Lord to say that it is not the 
intention of the paragraph of Her Majesty’s 
Speech now alluded to, to indicate the abo- 
lition of the Corn Laws of this eountry— 
a measure which I know is advocated by 
many noble Lords on the other side; that 
is, to get rid of the solemn compact that 
was made with the agricultural interest in 
the year 1842, when, as was said by Mr. 
Gladstone, now Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, in order to remove difficulties, 
and for the purpose of getting a permanent 
law, we made great sacrifices for that ob- 
I might call attention to what Mr. 
Gladstone said in 1843, when he said it 
would be unjust to the agriculturists, it 
would be dishonourable to the Government 
and to Parliament, if they proposed any 
change without great and adequate cause. 
I ask where is the cause now? Is it the 
failure of the potato crop in Ireland? No. 
The intention of the Government was pre- 
viously stated in the Government prints 
and in the League organs—I class them 
together because I see no difference be- 
tween the Government and the Anti-Corn- 
Law League, and, for myself, cannot see 
why Mr. Cobden should not be created a 
peer. I wish to ask the people of Eng- 
land—I wish to ask those noble Lords who 
disagree from me in opinion as to the ex- 
pediency of free trade—whether they ap- 
prove of the course of the Anti-Corn-Law 
League. I say that that course has been 
most unconstitutional. I say they are the 
authors of the whole of those changes 
which the Ministers are about to propose, 
and which you, my Lords, will not, 1 hope, 
sanction; for I hope and trust that this 
House will never so far abandon their duty 
to their country as to be intimidated by 
the Anti-Corn-Law League or their money. 
What is the fact? The Government comes 
and asks us to make a sacrifice to popular 
clamour, while we find in the very Speech 
which we have heard read, that the con- 
cessions of Sir R. Peel in 1829 have been 
soon forgotten, and that they have not 
produced tranquillity in Ireland; but that, 
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on the contrary, assassinations and mur- 
ders take place every day. This is in the 
same Speech in which the Government come 
to us and ask us to give way to alterations 
in those laws which every man knows are 
for the benefit, not of the agricultural inte- 
rest alone, but of every class of persons in 
this country. And I call the attention 
of the operatives in the great towns of 
England to the statements of Sir R. 
Peel in 1839, when he was secking office 
at the hands of the agriculturists. He 
then said, ‘If you get rid of the Corn 
Laws you must expect that the farmers will 
ask of you to get rid of protection to every 
other branch of industry.”’ He stated then, 
as I state now, that if you get rid of pro- 
tection to corn, you must get rid of protec- 
tion altogether. Are you prepared to do 
that? Are you prepared to destroy your 
Custom House? If you are, where are you 
to get revenue to pay the public ereditor ? 
My Lords, if protection to agriculture is to 
be got rid of because it is a great mono- 
poly, there are other great monopolies 
which you must treat in the same way. 
What do you think of the East India mo- 
nopoly, and the Bank of England monopoly, 
and a hundred others? If you consent to 


make those inroads and to get rid of protec- 
tion, you will have to pull down the House 
altogether, and rebuild it from the com- 


mencement. Will it be just or right that 
the farmer shouid pay the same tithe as he 
did when the Corn Law was in existence ? 
Can the Civil List remain as it is, can a 
single payment for salary be made, if you 
at once destroy all protective duties? My 
Lords, I, for one, will not give your Lord- 
ships the trouble of voting against any 
Amendment on the present occasion ; but 
I enter my solemn protest against that 
clause of the Speech from the Throne to 
which I have referred. I say that that 
clause of the Speech is contrary to every 4 
principle ever brought forward by the pre- 
sent Government. There is no Speech of 
theirs from the year 1839, when they were 
seeking for oftiee, up to the present mo- 
ment, which does not go directly in the 
face of that clause. I know nothing of 
what their measure may be, but I have a 
right to speak strongly, because I am one 
of those who are for no relaxation in the 
Corn Laws at all. But we are told forth- 
sooth, that a series of little measures have 
been brought before Parliament year after 
year, and that the object of those little 
measures was what some of your Lord- 
ships always said they were—a step towards 
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to the Speech. 


free trade, and against which little mea- 
sures I for one always voted. But Sir R. 
Peel had contrived by his eloquence, and 
by his smooth speeches, to get so large a 
majority of both Houses to put their con- 
fidence in him, that he was able to pass 
those measures. My Lords, that confi- 
dence may exist still in some quarters, but I 
say it exists not in the large body of the 
middle classes of this country. I say that 
the manly, open, and truly English cha- 
racter of the farmers of this country has 
been displayed on late occasions: they do 
not ask you to reject any of those mea- 
sures. No; but they come to their So- 
vereign and the Government and say— 
“You, the present Government, came into 
office pledged to protection: you have 
thought fit—we care not why, we do not 
impute motives—to propose an alteration 
in the Corn Laws; but we say to you, you 
ought not to carry out such a measure 
without again appealing to the country.” 
My Lords, that must be a bad cause in- 
deed in which the Minister does not dare to 
face, on what is supposed to be a popular 
question, the electors of the country upon 
the hustings. We ask you for no more. 
Give us a clear stage and no favour. Ap- 
peal to the country, and let the country de- 
eide whether or not we are to have those 
modern innovations passed into law, whether 
we are to be rendered dependent on fo- 
reigners for the supply of our population; 
whether we are to be constantly changing 
about because there happens to be some 
popular clamour. My Lords, I think the 
present occasion should not be allowed to 
pass without our hearing from some Mem- 
ber of the Government the reasons of their 
resignation of office. I think the House 
and the country have a right to be informed 
on the subject. I think we have a right 
to know the reasons for those sudden 
changes. Those reasons of these sudden 
resignations and counter-resignations are 
known only to some half-dozen of my noble 
Friends behind me, and to some half-dozen 
noble Lords on the Treasury Bench oppo- 
site. These are grave questions, and I 
think the country has, at the first moment 
of the opening of Parliament, a right to 
inquire why the Government resigned their 
offices. Explanations have been offered, 
but I can find no explanation at all; but I 
know this well, that the protective duties 
are in immense danger. My Lords, if I 
am rightly informed, if those who sit be- 
hind me sat on the opposite side of the 
House, the ports would have been imme- 
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diately opened, though I am satisfied we 
should not have free trade; for those who 
unfortunately support Sir R. Peel in power 
in another place would carry out the pledges 
made to their constituents if another Go- 
vernment had been formed. My Lords, I 
feel assured that your Lordships will eon- 
sider the question on its true merits—that 
you will do your duty to your Sovereign 
and to your country; that you will not have 
any fears, but, banishing from your minds 
who the Minister is who proposes these 
measures, that you will look to the mea- 
sures themselves, and if they tend in any 
degree to diminish the protection of British 
industry, that you will give them your most 
cordial opposition. I do not feel called on 
to say more, on the present occasion, than 
I have; but I will say this, that I will use 
every Parliamentary means of opposition in 
my power—be it called factious or other- 
wise I care not—for where the interests of 
a large body of people are concerned I do 
not pretend to be over sensitive; and further, 
I will take every opportunity I can, day 
after day, to press on your Lordships the 
necessity, at all events, of not proceeding 
further. Now, with regard to the great 


benefits produced by the Tariff, we have 


heard a great deal of the disease of po- 
tatoes; but it has been forgotten that we 
have had a disease of cattle, and this disease 
may account for the Tariff not being so 
prejudicial as some persons thought it would 
be. But I will not enter upon the dis- 
eussion of that topic now, as I shall pro- 
bably have other opportunities of doing so. 
On the present occasion I merely wish to 
enter my solemn protest against the clause 
in the Speech from the Throne to which I 
have referred, and to say that I think that 
the House is entitled to hear from some 
Member of the Government the reasons for 
their resignation. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON: My 
Lords, my noble Friend the noble Duke 
has moved no Amendment to the Address 
proposed by the noble Earl who spoke on 
this side of the House. He has complained 
of the omission of all reference to the Corn 
Laws in the Speech from the Throne, and 
also in the Address. It is not necessary 
for me, on the present occasion, to follow 
my noble Friend over his observations on 
the conduct of a Minister in another place, 
nor shall I now defend that conduct or any 
measure of his Government. The question 
now before the House is, the Address 
which has been moved by my noble Friend 
near me; and I beg to inform your Lord- 
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ships, that other measures will be brought 
before you in the course of a very few days ; 
for l understand that notice has already been 
given of the intention of bringing forward 
those measures on Tuesday next, in another 
place; and in the course of time, those 
measures must come under the considera- 
tion of this House. I, therefore, entreat 
your Lordships to consider that you have 
nothing before you except the proposition 
of my noble Friend near me, and that you 
will have an opportunity of taking into con- 
sideration those measures when they come 
under your Lordships’ notice. My noble 
Friend the noble Duke will then have an 
opportunity of endeavouring to persuade 
your Lordships to dissent from those mea- 
sures;—but what I now entreat of your 
Lordships is, to adopt the Address, which 
says that you will take them into your con- 
sideration. With respect to the question 
put to me by my noble Friend the noble 
Duke in reference to the resignation of the 
Ministry, I beg to remind my noble Friend 
that he has been himself a Member of the 
Privy Council of the Sovereign; and he 
knows that, as a Member of that Council, 
he was sworn to keep the counsels of the 
Sovereign secret, and that no Member can 
come down here and talk of what has 
passed at those Councils, without having 
had the previous permission of the Sove- 
reign; and, under those circumstances, I 
must think that, before my noble Friend 
asked that question, he should have given 
notice of his intention to do so, in order that 
those who might think proper to enter into 
any explanation on the subject might have 
obtained permission to state that which 
they thought proper. But asking ques- 
tions in this way the first night of the Ses- 
sion, is not usual. The public interests 
require that the counsels of the Sovereign 
should be kept secret. It may be very 
convenient to some that those counsels 
should be revealed; but the general rule is 
that they should be kept secret, and should 
not be revealed without the positive per- 
mission of the Sovereign to the party who 
thought proper to ask for it. 

The Duxe of RICHMOND: I shall be 
very glad to give notice of my intention to 
put the question to my noble Friend to- 
morrow, though I cannot conceive that 
there was any necessity to give such no- 
tice. I can only wonder that the noble 
Duke, who has been so long in Parliament, 
did not think it very likely that he would 
be asked this question, and that he did not 
procure the Queen’s consent. Certainly, 
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as the noble Duke has not procured that 
consent, I am afraid that the only thing I 
can do is, to ask the same question to- 
morrow; but I will first ask my noble 
Friend who has left office, whether he has 
not got the Queen’s consent to state the 
reasons why he left the Government ? 
Lorp STANLEY: I had been in great 
hope that I should have been spared the 
necessity of offering myself to the atten: 
tion of your Lordships in the course of 
this evening; but my noble Friend having 
appealed to me, I beg to say, that I have 
the permission of Her Majesty to make 
such explanations of the cause of my re- 
tirement from the service of Her Majesty, 
and of my differing from my Colleagues, 
with whom I for four years acted with the 
utmost cordiality; but though I have Her 
Majesty’s most gracious permission to 
make such explanations for the vindication 
of the course I myself adopted, in doing 
that which no public man has a right to do 
for a light or trivial cause, or without suffi- 
cient grounds of public interest (I mean that 
of abandoning the position in which he has 
been placed by the favour of his Sovereign, 
and for which he is responsible alike to his 
Sovereign and the country, for the way in 
which he exercised the functions of his 
office) ; yet I am sure my noble Friend will 
perceive that it is impossible for me to 
make the statement he invites me to make, 
with any feelings of justice to those who 
were my late Colleagues in office, and for 
whom, though separated officially, I have 
the most unfeigned respect, regard, and 
esteem. My Lords, I cannot state the 
grounds of my own retirement, without 
stating what were those measures contem- 
plated by other Members of the Cabinet— 
without entering into the details of those 
measures, and the objections I entertained 
to them. I cannot enter into a vindication 
of my own conduet, for an apparent aban- 
donment of that public duty which devolves 
on every member of a Government, without 
disclosing prematurely and unfairly to my 
noble Friends and the country, those plans 
which were in contemplation when I was in 
the Cabinet, and which may since have 
been modified or altered; to which addi- 
tions may have been made ; to which cer- 
tain qualifications—I know not whether 
they have or not—may have been added, 
of a character to counteract the mischiev- 
ous tendency of the measure to which I 
objected. My Lords, I trust that your 
Lordships and my noble Friend will be 
satisfied, if I make this statement only ; 
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that there was one, and one only, subject 
on which there existed a difference between 
my late Colleagues and myself; and that 
question had relation to the degree, and 
amount, and nature of the protection to be 
afforded to the domestic industry of the 
country. Upon .that subject a measure 
was proposed, and intended to be submitted 
to your Lordships, which I conceived to be 
neither justified by the state of the country, 
nor called for by any change of cireum- 
stance since 1842; and to which, there- 
fore, as a Member of the Government, I 
felt it was impossible that I should under- 
take the responsibility of being a party to 
their being submitted to your Lordships. 
My regret is, that my disagreement is with 
noble Friends with whom I have had no 
previous difference. I had placed before 
me the choice of separating from my Col- 
leagues, for whom, as I have before stated, 
I entertained the most unfeigned esteem, 
and with whom I had had no previous differ- 
ence, or to sacrifice my own individual opin- 
ion, and to sacrifice also what I conceived 
to be my own personal consistency and 
honour. [Cheers from the cross-benches. | 
I beg in this not to be understood 
as casting the smallest imputation upon 
the conduct of others, by the course I 
thought it fair to pursue; I had to consider 
the course which in my opinion my public 
duty and my private honour required me to 
pursue. I had no doubt that duty required 
me to intimate my dissent to a measure 
which obtained the sanction of a large 
majority of my Colleagues; and, so dis- 
senting, humbly to tender to Her Majesty 
my resignation of office and the conduct 
of publie affairs. I hope that my noble 
Friend will excuse me from making any 
further explanation. Having stated that 
I dissented from a measure proposed by 
my Colleagues, having dissented from the 
details of the measure, and from the opin- 
ions of my fellows, I trust your Lordships 
will not ask me now for any other state- 
ment; and nothing will give me more 
pleasure than the hope that I may not 
have to present myself to your Lordships 
upon this subject on any future occasion. 
The Eart of HARDWICKE said, he 
had felt it his duty to rise to address their 
Lordships the moment he saw that the 
noble Lord on the Woolsack rose to put the 
question, whether the Address should go 
to the Throne without any exception. He 
could not agree in every part of that Ad- 
dress, though his loyalty and feeling towards 
the Throne led him to the opinion, that the 
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Address should go to Her Majesty without 


the slightest opposition. There was one 
passage in the Address, to which especially 
he could not agree ; and with reference to 
which he rejoiced that he had given way to 
the noble Lord. Ie wished to follow in 
the steps of the noble Lord, with all his 
feclings of honour and good understanding ; 
but it was highly necessary for the welfare 
of the country, more particularly at the 
present moment, that every one who was 
looked up to with respect in the councils of 
the nation, should give utterance to his 
opinions without any mental reservation 
whatever. Now, he saw in the Address a 
direct progress towards free trade; the 
extent of which no one could tell. It was 
only in 1842, that they had entered into an 
arrangement with respect to the duty to 
be paid upon corn; and on that arrange- 
ment he considered the question to be 
settled, at least till it should be shown 
that the wants and the difficulties of the peo- 
ple of this Empire required a change. He 


denied that a change was necessary in the 
present case; they had a better and a 
cheaper supply than heretofore ; and, more- 
over, they had in that very Address the 
important statement that there never was 


more employment, and that the people never 
were better off, nor better supplied. He 
wished to know, if in times of prosperity 
these great and rapid changes were to be 
made, what they were to do in times of 
difficulty 2? He was not desirous to be led 
away on this occasion ; he was more dis- 
posed to stop, than to allow his feelings to 
run on; he would rather stop short, than 
give to the feelings of others any offence, 
or be the cause of any bitterness towards 
those whom he deeply respected, and with 
whom he had been associated for ten years 
—nay, longer—ever since he had entered 
Parliament, in the year 1829. It was, 
therefore, with the greatest regret he found 
any occasion had arisen for differences on 
any one subject, between himself and his 
hon. and right hon. Friends, to whom he 
had always looked up, and than whom, he 
knew none better fitted to guide the affairs 
of the country at any time; but a change 
had come over the spirit of their dreams, 
whilst he was still as he had been. They 
had taken a course in which they honestly 
thought they were right ; they had taken a 
course which they thought to be proper, 
and which might ultimately turn out to be 
so. He confessed, however, that he was 
not able to agree with them in this course ; 
he could not see where it would stop, or 
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that there would be any security to the 
country for the settlement of these impor- 
tant questions. He would, rather than see 
the daily diminution of protection—if he 
might use the term not offensively—have 
the greater certainty of a proposal to put 
it aside altogether ; for many more would 
go along with these constant changes than 
would be found to give their support, if an 
appeal were distinctly made to the country 
to say whether they would go on in a course 
which would lead ultimately to a direct 
taxation for the purpose of paying the debt 
and bearing the burdens of the country, 
without either Customs or Excise. For 
these reasons, he dissented from the An- 
swer to the Speech which Her Majesty’s 
Ministers had put into the mouth of the 
Queen: and he thought, that with these 
views he could not assent to the passage in 
the Address proposed by his noble Friend. 

The Marevess of LANSDOWNE: 
The noble Duke on the cross benches (the 
Duke of Richmond) has said, that there 
are noble Lords on this side of the House 
who are persons from whom the country 
has a right to expect explanations of the 
political transactions which have recently 
taken place. Iam induced to rise, there- 
fore, for the purpose of saying that upon 
this subject I entirely subseribe to the 
propriety of the line taken by my noble 
Friend the late Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. I rise also for the purpose of 
stating that, like him, and in the expecta- 
tion of an explanation being made in this 
House, and made this night, of the motives 
which led to the late resignation of the 
right hon. Baronet at the head of Iler 
Majesty’s Government, I thought it my 
duty, as my noble Friend has done, to 
obtain permission from Her Majesty to 
explain that part in those transactions 
which I took myself, and which was taken 
by a noble Friend of mine, who was had 
recourse to by Her Majesty upon that oe- 
casion ; but it certainly never occurred to 
me to use that permission till an explana- 
tion should have been made by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government ; and, in the absence 
of any such explanation, I conceive it 
would be most improper for me to enter, 
even for a moment, on that important 
subject. All I can state is, that when the 
proper moment shall arrive, having ob- 
taincd permission, and being prepared to 
have made the statement this night, I 
shall be ready to state what part I re- 
cently took. On that part of the subjeet, 
therefore, I say no more ; but I rise, like- 
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wise on this occasion to refer to that other 
more important part of Her Majesty’s 
Speech, and of the Address in reply to it, 
which even the important considerations to 
which I have already adverted do not so 
completely overshadow as to drive it from 
a prominent place in the publie mind— 
I mean the discussions with the United 
States of America, with respect to the 
territory of Oregon. I rise to express my 
approbation of the intentions expressed in 
the Speech from the Throne, and my satis- 
faction at learning the determination of 
Her Majesty’s Government to omit no 
efforts to maintain, what is of so much 
importance to the interests of the world, a 
peace between this country and the United 
States, without sacrificing any of the 
honour of this country; and, in conclusion, 
I must say, that if, with the maintenance 
of our honour, those efforts should be 
made, the Government will meet with the 
unanimous support of every party in Eng- 
land. And I could not allow this evening 
to pass without a cordial expression of my 
approval of the manner in which this sub- 
ject has been adverted to in the Speech 
from the Throne. 

Lorp BROUGHAM: I wish before pro- 


ceeding with the subject matter of the Ad- 
dress, to allude to remarks made by my 
noble Friend, and to one remark of the 
noble Lord the late Secretary for the 


Colonial Department. I cannot proceed 
to do so, without expresing, as I feel 
it my bounden duty to do, my perfect 
concurrence in every sentiment which has 
been expressed by my noble Friend who 
has just taken his seat, with respect to 
that portion of the Speech and Address 
which refers to the American question. 
I believe that if ever there were an in- 
stance in which the course of a Govern- 
ment has, as far as that course is known, 
already met, and in which as it becomes 
more fully disclosed will fully meet, with 
the universal and unanimous assent of a 
whole people, it is this instance in which 
the Government pledges itself first to 
leave no effort untried to preserve peace 
with America; then to leave no effort 
untried to call forth all the resources of 
this country, if, consistently with her 
honour, that peace cannot be preserved. 
It was a wise remark of Mr. Fox, in an- 
swer to some flippant remark about going 
to war, and plunging the country into the 
extremities of that greatest of all cala- 
mities, for mere honour—he (Mr. Fox) 
said, ‘* Show me where a war with any 
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people, on a calculation of interest or ad- 
vantage, ever yet was justifiable in the 
eyes of rational men; but it is when the 
defence of a country is concerned; it 
is when the honour of a country is con- 
cerned; it is when that honour and that 
name, which every independent pewerful 
country, unconquered and unconquerable 
like this, must preserve untouched and 
pure; it is to preserve that honour un- 
assailed, and that name untarnished, that 
alone the dreadful extremity of war should 
be had recourse to.’’ And if all efforts shall 
be made, as I hope and trust they will be 
made, consistently with our honour to pre- 
serve the inestimable blessings of peace; 
and if those efforts should fail, I believe 
the unanimous support of the people of 
this country will be given to the Government 
in that sad though necessary alternative. 
My Lords, I now come to matter, on 
which, unfortunately, there is not the same 
unanimity and the same calm reasoning, 
from some symptoms that have already to- 
night appeared, as are displayed with re- 
spect to the differences with America. My 
noble Friend on the cross benches (the Duke 
of Richmond), in the course of his speech, as 
was fully to be expected of him, with even 
more than his usual degree of animation 
and zeal, brought forward a statement of 
the alarm and disappointment with which 
he has heard the portion of Her Majesty’s 
Speech which seems to contemplate a re- 
laxation—I suppose I may add, a further 
relaxation, because this is not the first that 
has been made—of the protection which 
the agricultural and commercial interests 
of this country now enjoy. My Lords, my 
opinions are well known. I differ widely 
from my noble Friend on the cross benches ; 
but no such difference ever interrupted that 
cordial friendship towards him in private, 
and that heartfelt respect with which I 
have ever marked his public conduct, 
even when I most sincerely lamented the 
course which he is induced to pursue on 
State affairs. But as there are some 
matters on which I differ with him, so 
also are there some on which I so entirely 
agree with him, that I feel bound, in fair- 
ness towards him, and in justice to myself, 
to take this early opportunity of setting 
him right as to the charges in which, by 
his turning towards me, I seemed to be 
ineluded in one portion, and a prominent 
portion, of his observations. I rather 
thank my noble Friend for speaking out, 
and for giving me an opportunity of doing 
so too. That I have been the advocate 
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for free trade; that I have been, to a cer- 
tain extent, the advocate for an alteration 
in the protective system; that I went 
further and differed from my noble Friends 
near me, not merely as to the bread tax, 
to use a short word, but as to the whole 
policy of the protective system; that I called 
the attention of your Lordships again and 
again to the subject; that in 1839 I made 
a Motion to induce you andmy noble Friends 
near me to call evidence and examine the 
question by means of testimony, is unde- 
niable. My noble Friends near me, now 
my converts, resented, and defeated me 
with the help of the noble Duke. I then dif- 
fered, and so far still, from my noble Friend 
on the cross benches. I entertain the same 
opinions still; but let me not be mixed up 
with those who hold them on grounds alien 
indeed to those on which I have ever acted. 
It was my opinion that an alteration in the 
commercial policy of this country with re- 
spect to corn, as well as to other commo- 
dities, was highly expedient ; I will not 
say solely, but principally and beyond all 
comparison most chiefly wanted, not for 
the purpose of lowering the price of corn 
and food (which I never expected it could 
do, which I urged it could not do, which I 
endeavoured to show it had no tendency to 
do, any more than that the Corn Laws had 
a tendency to keep up the prices of food); 
but because I thought that it would tend to 
remodel the whole of our commercial sys- 
tem, and cause it to assume such a shape 
and position with respect to Foreign Powers 
as to prevent them from excluding our ma- 
nufactures, by opening our ports to their 
corn, and such as would give us a reason- 
able prospect that their restrictions would 
be removed, and our manufactures allowed 
to penetrate into their foreign markets. I 
urged that question at great length, though 
it had not the effect of procuring an assent, 
either from your Lordships opposite, from 
those who, being half way, I never ex- 
pected an assent from, or my noble Friends 
near me, in whom | might have had better 
hope. I was so defeated in that attempt, 
as to deprive me of any interest to press 
the matter again. My hope is, now, that 
I have lived to sce better days, and that I 
have lived to see considerable changes of 
opinion. I hope and trust that, before we 
have gone through this subject, some of my 
poor opinions will now be more favourably 
received by this and the other House of 
Parliament. I was induced to rise first for 
the purpose of negativing the grounds 
which haye been given for a change or 
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modification in the Corn Laws, to what 
extent we do not know, for we are all in 
the dark as to the nature of the Govern- 
ment scheme My noble Friend on the 
cross benches said, that he had expected the 
settlement made in 1842 would be final, and 
that there could be no further change. 
Man and finality!’ Human wisdom and no 
progress! Increased age without more wis- 
dom! Beeause in 1842 we assented to this 
measure, it is urged that in 1846 we can 
neither retrace our steps, nor take another 
line for the future. ‘That is the doctrine 
of my noble Friend on the cross benches, 
and I grieve to say that it is the doctrine 
of my noble Friend the late Secretary for 
the Colonial Department. It is no part of 
my policy. I have learned other lessons 
of practical wisdom; but most loudly do I 
express my disapprobation of the manner 
in which my opinions, important as I 
deemed them, and sincerely as I hold 
them, have formerly, but chiefly of late, 
been attempted to be supported. I stated, 
and noble Lords know what were my argu- 
ments—I refer to my Motion in the year 
1839, and I shortly restate the ground on 
which I rested for the repeal or the modifi- 
eation of the Corn Law system—lI did not, 
because I could not, hold out to the people 
of this country—I could not honestly hold 
out to them that it would make bread 
cheap. I could not hold out that the Corn 
Laws did that against their doing which I 
have argued so often in vain till now. I 
did not argue that the Corn Law was the 
cause of famine, that it was the cause of 
disease, that it was the cause of crime, or 
that it was the cause of mortality in this 
country. I would rather set my right 
hand into the fire till it was consumed than 
set it to a document which pretends that 
the Corn Law is the cause of crime, of fa- 
mine, of disease, and of death. If I had 
so thought, how was it that I, sitting dur- 
ing four years in the Council of the Sove- 
reign, had never stepped forward to change 
a law which caused famine, and disease, 
and crime, and death? I stated what I 
thought was the fault of the Corn Law, 
and I recommended a repeal or alteration 
on grounds very different from those whose 
language I reprobate and disclaim. Their 
opinion ought not to be taken as mine; 
their statements are not mine ; respecting 
some of them highly, yet with them I 
am as much at issue on the one side, 
as I am with my noble Friends on the 
cross benches on the other side. But 
there is another class who are agitat- 
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ing this great question, for whose argu- 
ments, and whose conduct, my respect 
is wanting; and when my noble Friend 
on the cross benches turned round to 
me and appealed to me, as he had a 
right to do, I must endeavour to answer 
him, and I must hope I shall do so 
satisfactorily. If I am asked am I one of 
the League, or one of the followers of the 
League, or one of the allies, or one of the 
accomplices of the League; or if I were 
to be asked, ‘Are their means your 
means?”’ then I should unhesitatingly an- 
swer, ‘‘ God forbid !’’ From the members of 
the Anti-Corn-Law League, I differ even 
more than from those who stand forward 
as the friends and advocates of protection. 
Much reflection—long observation—no little 
experience, has convinced me that a repre- 
sentative government—the best of all forms 
upon which a government can be administer- 
ed—the greatest political discovery of mo- 
dern times—the most important improve- 
ment in national polity—the only means 
which men can possess of reconciling free- 
dom and popular government with extent 
of territory—I say, all reflection has con- 
vinced me that it is of the very nature and 
essence of representative government, that 
when you haye once chosen your repre- 
sentatives, you should leave the govern- 
ment in their hands; and that it is the 
representative that is to speak thenceforth, 
and not the constituent body. That is, 
and always has been, my deliberate opin- 
ion. And this leads me to step aside and 
answer the question of my noble Friend on 
the cross benches, who says, all he wants is 
an appeal to the people. Though it may 
be wholesome to appeal to the people in 
certain circumstances — though it may be 
right and necessary to give them a general 
and useful control over their representatives 
at such times and under such circumstances 
as would render that control conducive to 
the public good; yet, if there is anything 
more clear to me than another, it is this 
proposition, that it is neither wise nor 
wholesome to make such an appeal at 
a& moment when the nation is in a fer- 
ment—when they are in a state of strong 
excitement upon a particular and exciting 
question. [ Some Noble Lords said : ‘* There 
was the case of the Reform Bill.’’] I do 
not mean to deny that there are cases of 
such vast and paramount importance as 
absolutely to require that the Executive 
Government should appeal to the peo- 
ple. Where there is a difference of opin- 
ion between the Executive Government 
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and the Commons’ House of Parliament— 
I am expressing now the A, B, C, the 
ordinary language of the Constitution— 
where there is a difference between the two 
Houses of Parliament, an appeal to the 
people is usually considered as necessary, 
because it is the only course to take, in 
order that the Government may goon. But 
if you are, each time a measure is called 
one of importance —if you are, upon 
questions that may interest each particular 
party in Parliament, to dissolve, and appeal 
to the people, I say there is an end to all 
representative government, and you are 
not governed by the representatives of the 
people, but by the multitude—ay, even by 
the mob. Is that event less likely to 
happen—is that event of a tumultuous 
and passionate, and ignorant, and not 
a calm and learned decision of the sub- 
ject, less likely to oecur when the ques- 
tion is the exciting one of cheap bread, 
on the one hand, and agricultural pro- 
tection on the other? If I were to sin- 
gle out from all political questions any 
one upon which it is expedient not to 
make these constant appeals to the people, 
I should say it is precisely such a question 
as this. But now, with respect to the 
body which my noble Friend on the cross 
benches has not for the first time referred 
to; my objection is this, that after having 
chosen representatives, these very people 
take out of the hands of such representa- 
tives the whole discussion of this question ; 
and, by agitating the country upon it, as 
others are agitating Ireland for a repeal 
of the Union, withdrawing the subject from 
the decision of Parliament, from the repre- 
sentatives of the people, and placing it in 
the hands of the constituencies—the people 
themselves. That is the conduct those 
agitators have pursued—that is the course 
in which they are proceeding. I am about 
to refer to the conduct now in great favour 
with that body, some of whose members 
are highly respectable, others of whom are 
very much less to be respected, as it hap- 
pens in all great bodies. But be they all 
ever so respeetable as individuals, the 
course of their conduct as a body is 
what I am arguing upon. I find they 
are levying immense sums of money 
with one avowed object, which is a pere 
feetly lawful object. And IL appeal to 
my noble and learned Friends who are 
clustered together upon the Woolsack at 
this moment, whether or not [ am right 
in my opinion when, in point of law, 
[ say that it is a perfectly legal ob- 
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ject. They break no Act of Parlia- 


ment—they violate no common law, in 
collecting a sum of a quarter or a half 
million, or whatever it may turn out to 
be, for the avowed purpose of purchasing 
votes in different counties. | ‘‘ No,no,”’ in the 
course of which some noble Lord said, ‘* Pur- 
chasing freeholds.”’] Purchasing free- 
holds! When I said votes, I used a short 
expression. It is, however, by this inter- 
ruption suggested to me that if they should 
find they can more easily buy voters than 
votes, they will do so; that disclaimer 
about purchasing votes was calculated 
to raise some suspicion—it was a neg- 
ative pregnant. The votes might be 
called freeholds, or they might not; but 
this was clear, that there existed a deter- 
mination to acquire Parliamentary influ- 
ence by some mode of pecuniary expendi- 
ture, and there was clearly no change of 
name respecting the matter by the noble 
Lord who said, ‘‘No, no.”’ Now, I say it 
is a perfectly lawful act—it violates no 
statute—it goes against no branch of the 
common law—that a person should collect 
money for the purpose of purchasing free- 
hold qualifications ; and they brag that in 


or 
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the county with which I am connected they 


have bought two thousand ; and their boast 
is, that they will run the opposite side far 
harder than I ever did in my three con- 
tests; but I don’t think they will come 
much nearer than I did after six days’ 
polling of the county; I was only de- 
feated by, I think, eight-and-thirty. In 
North and South Lancashire, they say they 
are going to get two thousand more—two 
thousand in each division — and on 
throughout all the country, until they get a 
hundred county seats, and thus influence the 
whole Parliament. And for that purpose 
some men send a thousand pounds, some 
only five. Now, I cannot say that the zeal is 
in proportion to the money; but in the case 
of the small contributors there may be great 
zeal, though little eash. I do not hesitate 
to give my opinion in favour of the perfect 
legality of the eourse which the gentlemen 
of the Anti-Corn-Law League and _ their 
contributors of all sizes are pursuing. 
My friend Mr. Atwood, and other rich 
persons, who, perhaps, have millions of 
money at their disposal, may meet to- 
gether and subscribe for the purpose of 
purchasing qualifications; they now have 
the benefit of my opinion that it is a per- 
feetly legal act—that they have a perfeet 
right to buy up those votes; and that in 
doing so they violate no law, either common 
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or statute. Mr. Bentham was in the habit 
of saying, that there was no such thing 
as an unconstitutional doctrine or an uncon- 
stitutional proceeding. Mr. Bentham con- 
tended that everything legal was _per- 
fectly constitutional, and that some people 
called that unconstitutional to which they 
themselves objected—any thing, said he, 
that anybody don’t like is unconstitutional. 
Mr. Bentham agreed with those who held 
that every thing strictly legal was perfectly 
constitutional. I can, however, show a 
case which every man will admit to be most 
legal, but most unconstitutional. Every one 
knows that the Sovereign of this country 
can create an indefinite number of Peers. 
The Crown, for example, can create 500 
Peers: and as the Sovereign is not re- 
stricted with respect to numbers, so there 
is no limitation with regard to rank—any 
description of person may be made a Peer 
of the realm. The Sovereign, then, might 
march into this House 500 persons possess- 
ing an undoubted right to seats in the 
House of Lords. A battalion of the guards 
may be marched into the House to overwhelm 
us with their votes, and carry any measure 
which the Crown thinks proper to propose. 
This would be a perfectly legal exercise of 
the Crown’s undoubted preregative. But 
if the Lord Chancellor put the Great Seal 
to such patents of creation, assuredly the 
instant this act fell upon the ear of the 
Commons’ House of Parliament, the crime 
which he had committed—perfectly lawful, 
but equally unconstitutional—a gross breach 
of the Constitution—a foul violation of that 
Constitution—a high crime and misde- 
meanor—I say, so surely would the head of 
that high officer, if not in fact, at least by 
right and by desert, fall for the crime 
which he had perpetrated. My Lords, can 
the people, can associations, as they are 
called—can Repeal associations in one 
country, and League associations in the 
other, commit no unconstitutional acts ? 
If I were asked my opinion as a friend of 
the people of this country—as a friend of 
the liberties of this country, as a friend to 
the Commons’ House of Parliament, the 
seat of that people’s power, and the sane- 
tuary of those liberties—if I were asked, 
in any capacity, whether as a lawyer or 4 
statesman, which of the two acts is the most 
unconstitutional, I should say, that act which 
violated the people’s sanctuary by jobbing 
the seats there, and placing a body of men 
in that House for a particular purpose—sent 
there by foree of gold subscribed for that 
purpose. Therefore, my Lords, it is my dis- 
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tinct and clear opinion as a lawyer, that the 
act is legal, but, as a constitutional lawyer, 
that such an act is a breach of the Consti- 
tution. I am not now for the first time 
stating this opinion. I acted upon it in 
Westmoreland, in the year 1820. I was 
asked, upon a canvass proving that we 
were nearly equal in amount of votes 
with the enemy—I was asked to sanction 
a measure for creating 500 votes, which 
could have been done by rent-charges ; but 
my answer was a distinct negative. I re- 
fused to subscribe one farthing for it—I 
refused to countenance it. I said, you will 
he beaten at your own weapons. This may 
be done by an exchange of freeholds in two 
counties, without passing any money at all. 
But I also took my objection upon other 
and higher grounds, and said—* It is an 
unconstitutional act, and I am against 
multiplying votes—a course of which Par- 
liament has again and again expressed its 
high disapproval.’’ I will now, as I am 


naturally led to it, say a word on the sub- 
ject of voluntary contributions. Those who 
thus subscribe, those who contribute to 
raise large funds without the authority of 
Parliament, must be prepared to abandon 


the constitutional doctrines of some of the 
ablest constitutional lawyers and highest 
constitutional authorities who have ever 
flourished in this country. There once were 
voluntary contributions entered into for the 
purpose of enabling the Crown to resist a 
foreign enemy, and maintain the integrity 
of the Empire. I suppose the contribution 
which I refer to was perfectly voluntary ; 
therefore I say it was perfectly legal, for 
the purpose of enabling the Crown bet- 
ter to defend the country when the finances 
were at a low ebb—to enable the Crown 
the better to keep together the Empire 
when it was distracted by sedition, A 
contribution for that purpose, made by a 
loyal body of people, was as constitutional 
and praiseworthy a subscription as a volun- 
tary contribution for the purpose of sub- 
verting the established policy of the Em- 
pire, nay, of distracting, of rending in 
twain the Empire itself—for I now allude to 
Treland—by a repealof the Union. I sup- 
pose that act of loyalty in 94 was as con- 
stitutional as the Repeal or League fund in 
these our days—many persons might think 
it more constitutional and more justifiable— 
yet, in 1794, Mr. Sheridan made a very 
eloquent speech against the dangerous and 
unconstitutional practice of raising con- 
tributions without the consent of Parlia- 
ment, But those who think otherwise will 
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have to combat higher authority than that 
of Mr. Sheridan—the late Sir Philip Fran- 
cis supported him; and they will have to 
combat the opinion of a still greater autho- 
rity than either, which was most strongly 
and vigorously expressed—I mean that of 
Mr. Fox; and, finally, they will have to 
combat the opinion of one whom I never 
can refer to without feelings of the deepest 
emotion—I mean my late lamented and 
venerated friend, Lord Grey, who closed 
the debate by an inimitable speech to the 
same purpose, and maintained, as strongly 
as any who had preceded him, the _po- 
sition that it was unconstitutional to raise 
money by voluntary contributions for a po- 
litical object without the consent of Par- 
liament. Lord Grey in one instance closed 
the debate, and in the other was a teller 
upon the division. The contribution 
was, on the other side, defended by Mr. 
Pitt, without denying the constitutional 
doctrine laid down by his antagonists, upon 
the ground that Parliament had by its votes 
sanctioned the use to which that money 
so raised by voluntary contribution was to 
be applied ;—which cannot be said yet of 
the English subject, and I hope never will 
be said of the Irish subject of agitation. 
I may be quite wrong—those great states- 
men may be quite wrong—and we live in 
days not much disposed to respect the au- 
thority of the great men of former times ; 
but, at all events, I consider the ordinary 
course in this country ought to be only 
to levy money on the people by authority 
of Parliament and under the responsibility 
of the Executive Government—the sworn 
councillors of the Crown; and from the 
moment the sufferance of Parliament, the 
tolerance of the respectable classes, and 
the political—not to say party or factious 
—zeal of some, allow, and persist in allowing 
those things to be done with impunity, 
and without stint or control, the conse- 
quence of that will and must inevitably be 
to loosen the foundations of our Parliamen- 
tary Constitution—and to raise up a new 
trade in this country, which my love of 
free trade does not at all embrace, or recon- 
cile me in the least to the contemplation 
of—I mean the trade—for it is driven asa 
trade, and for money—it is driven as a 
trade for the base luere of gain under 
the pretext, as flimsy as it is stale, of pat- 
riotism—I mean the trade of constant 
political agitation. And be you well 
assured, my Lords, if that trade be 
continued by not being discouraged, and 
suffered by not being checked, there 
G2 
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never will be wanting persons to carry it 
on, because it requires, of all trades, the 
meanest accomplishments—of all trades, 
the least, the shortest apprenticeship. Of 
all trades itis the easiest to drive, for it asks 
not even the exertion of common industry ; 
and as long as it is lucrative, which you 
now see it isin Ireland—and it is beginning 
to take root in England—so long will you 
have, now on Repeal, now on the Corn 
Laws, then on some other subject, on any 
subject except charity—which of course 
covers all transgressions, and to which my 
observations don’t apply—but so long as 
you suffer it thus to thrive, you will have 
that trade driven by a multitude of those 
of whom I wish to speak with some re- 
spect if I can; but as they are not the 
most valuable members of society, neither 
are they the most peaceable subjects of 
the Crown. The sum and _ substance 
of my advice to your Lordships is the 
opinion which I have often stated, and 
now repeat, upon the propriety of adopt- 
ing a wiser policy. Almost every other 
subject I do think of infinitely trifling im- 
portance when compared with this—the 
dislike which I entertain towards it 


(equal to that of my noble Friend on the 
eross bench to the principles of free trade) 
—the rooted, the inflexible, the unappeas- 
able dislike which I have to what is called 
mob government—government by the pres- 
sure of the people, the ‘‘ pressure from with- 


out.”” My Lords, I will have this country 
governed by the Crown and the Parlia- 
ment. I will have the measures for the 
safety of the people of England digested 
by wise, prudent, experienced men. | 
will have those measures propounded by 
those men, discussed by that Parliament, 
adopted or rejected, according to their 
merits, and according to the deliberate 
opinion of their own legislators, influenced 
only by their reason, guided only by their 
own lights, and not obeying the pres- 
sure of the multitude from without. My 
Lords, I am reminded of what was said to 
me a little while ago, or by an ejaculation 
supposed to convey the opinion of those 
who uttered it, as to the inconsistency of 
my condemning sudden appeals to the 
people, when I remember my own con- 
duct in advising the Crown to dissolve Par- 
liament during the agitation of the Reform 
Bill. I stopt for a moment to vindicate 
myself from that charge of inconsistency ; 
but I care not to be ealled inconsistent, if 
I feel that Iam right. Isat at the helm 
of the imperial vessel for four years with 
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others more worthy of that high post in 
that critical juncture—I sat at that helm 
and saw that vessel more than onee in 
sight of the breakers ; and I have no desire, 
before I descend to the grave, to see her 
in the same position again, taking the all 
but desperate hazard of being able to 
wear her round and bring her off. I have 
onee been within sight of a revolution, 
and I have seen nothing so attractive in 
that view as makes me very desirous again 
to look upon it. I saw nothing so attrae- 
tive in its glare as to make me plunge, like 
the insect which plunges to its destruction 
into the taper, or the fire, attracted 
by its light. Let the glare attract other 
men, and younger than me. To my eyes 
it has only the effect of intimidating and 
searing me away, and not of drawing 
me towards the flame. My Lords, my 
noble Friend on the bench opposite (the 
Karl of Hardwicke) has talked of my 
right hon. Friend in the other House, 
who is at the head of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment—perhaps my noble Friend on 
the cross bench it was who talked of 
him; but my noble Friend on the opposite 
bench said that, without any disrespect 
for the right hon. Baronet, or his Colleagues, 
for whom he professed, and, no doubt, 
in all sincerity, to entertain the utmost 
respect, attachment, and esteem, he dif- 
fered with my right hon. Friend; I cannot 
avoid saying that I heard with regret the 
words to which he gave utterance—I will 
not, however, say anything further on the 
subject. But then the noble Lord (Lord 
Stanley) has said, that considering what 
had taken place at a former time on this 
question of the Corn Law, he could not 
now, with a due regard to his consistency 
and his own honour, take part in that 
which was about to be proposed—that he 
could not retain ofiicee— 

Lorp STANLEY: That, holding the 
same opinions as formerly, I could not do so. 

Lorp BROUGHAM: Oh! holding the 
same opinions! If that be the case, why 
my noble Friend would have been guilty of 
worse than inconsistency had he remained 
in office. It is not inconsistency to think 
one way and act another; it is downright 
dishonesty. I thought he had said that he 
could not in consistency and honour sup- 
port those measures which he had before 
opposed, without reference to any supposed 
change of his own opinions : but it is self- 
evident that if he holds the same opinions 
now that he held before, of course he could 
not, honourably and consistently with those 
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opinions, act otherwise than he has done. 
My Lords, I have often heard the charge 
urged against myself and the Government 
with whom I acted, that we yicided to the 
pressure from without ; but I declare that 
I never yielded to the clamour that was 
raised on any question. I hardly know of a 
question, except the one of the African 
Slave Trade, on which men may live half 
a century and never change one opinion; 
but on that great subject, and the kindred 
one of Slavery, I never for one instant 
yielded to clamour, And without any im- 
peachment of the wisdom or the practical 
good sense—much more of the consistency 
and the honesty—of my noble Friend, I de- 
clare I have no respect for, or sympathy 
with, those persons who hold that we are only 
to advance as we are driven on by this 
pressure from without. I wish not to 
court or to belong to the suite of that class 
of persons, alike conceited and contempt- 
ible, who allow years to roll over them with- 
out inerease of knowledge, and who are 
too proud to gather increase of wisdom 
from length of years. I consider it to be 


the duty of all to whom Providence has 
lent the blessing of long life to profit by the 


lessons of experience, and when experience 
proves they have been wrong, to correct 
the errors of which they have formerly been 
the supporters, and to guide their course 
in future by that which experience recom- 
mends as right. My Lords, I have thought 
it my bounden duty, because I retain my 
opinions in favour of free trade, to state 
the grounds on which I still wholly and 
entirely differ from the course that has 
been pursued by its professed advocates ; 
to state, by way of discriminating, the 
grounds upon which I do not wholly agree, 
and never have agreed, with them ; and, 
above all, to mark my disapprobation of 
every unconstitutional course that can be 
taken, even for propagating what I believe 
to be the truth, because I am firmly per- 
suaded that the cause of truth can only lose, 
and not gain, by such unworthy means, 
though they are professed to be adopted 
for the purpose of advancing it. My Lords, 
I heartily approve of one branch of this 
Address, to which I venture to say there 
will be no objection made whatever—I al- 
lude to the necessity of taking into early 
consideration the disturbed state of Ire- 
land. It is one in which I hope all party 
feelings will be east to the winds ; that 
with respect to it, at least, all parties will 
be found to coincide, for the purpose of 
strengthening the arm of the Irish Execu- 
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tive, in order to protect the lives and the 
property of the peaceful citizen and peasant. 

The Ear of MALMESBURY: I will 
not detain your Lordships many minutes ; 
but I must protest against that part of the 
Speech of the noble and learned Lord in 
which he alluded to what was said by my 
noble Friend on the cross bench. I per- 
fectly agree with my noble and learned 
Friend when he says that it is on no trivial 
occasion that an appeal to the people must 
be made; but I put it to your Lordships— 
I ask your Lordships sincerely, on both 
sides of the House—do you believe that a 
measure which is to go the length we have 
a right to suppose the measure about to be 
proposed is to go, is called for by the state 
of the country? I do not think that even 
that great measure —all-important as it 
has been for good or ill—the Reform Bill, 
was more important than the measures now 
likely to be discussed by your Lordships ; 
and I protest against the opinion and the 
doctrine, that the majority of the people 
are for those measures. We have no 
right to judge of the opinion of the English 
people, except through the last expression 
of that opinion which has been given by 
them. And no one will refuse me the 
assertion, when I say that the Parliament 
elected in 1841 was a protectionist Parlia- 
ment. What right have you, then, to say 
that the people have changed their minds ? 
I will not accept as a proof of that, that 
the Prime Minister may have changed his 
opinions. I will not accept as a proof of 
their change of opinion, the opinion of the 
Anti-Corn-Law League, or of your assem- 
blies at Manchester, at Leeds, or here in 
London. I say, that the constitutional 
right of the people will lead them to ex- 
pect, under such peculiar and momentous 
circumstances, that they ought to be ap- 
pealed to; and they will tell you, that 
though their Representatives may have 
been seduced by the speeches of a talented 
and eloquent Minister—they will tell you 
that eloquence is an accomplishment, not a 
virtue, and that they would rather have a 
consistent Minister—one who will fulfil 
their purposes—than the most brilliant 
orator that ever addressed the House. My 
Lords, I should not have addressed these 
few words to you, were I not sincerely con- 
vineed in my own mind that the majority 
of the English people are for protection, 
and not for 4ree trade; and I am convinced 
that if, in the course of this Session, any 
measure be brought up from the House of 
Commons—the House of Commons having 
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passed it—having for its principle an ex- 
tended free trade, that your Lordships will 
act in a manner so as to induce—nay, even 
to foree—the Minister to appeal to the 
people. 

The Eart of RADNOR: My noble and 
learned Friend (Lord Brougham) objects 
to the Government for taking up this mea- 
sure in consequence of ‘the pressure from 
without.’’ Now I regret to say that Go- 
vernment will not take any such step with- 
out that very course which is thus ob- 
jected to. The Government will not listen 
to reason—it will not attend to argument— 
it will only move when it is forced by the 
* pressure from without.’’ I say this with 
sorrow and shame; but I wish now to ask 
my noble and learned Friend whether all 
the great measures which he has himself 
supported by his eloquence and wisdom 
have not been carried by ‘the pressure 
from without ?’’ I ask him if the Reform 
Bill was not carried in Parliament by ‘‘the 
pressure from without?’’ I ask him if 
the Abolition of Slavery was not carried by 
‘the pressure from without?’’ Whether 
the repeal of the Orders in Council was 
not carried by ‘the pressure from with- 
out?”’ I ask him whether Catholic Eman- 


cipation was not carried by “the pressure 


from without?’’ I ask whether the Re- 
form Bill, whether the repeal of the Test 
and Corporation Acts—a measure which I 
am quite sure he most cordially supported 
—was not carried by ‘‘the pressure from 
without?’’ My Lords, I lament that 
this should be the case—I lament that 
it should of necessity be the case; 
but I say that it is of necessity the case 
when the people outstrip, in intelligence, 
or in readiness to adopt good measures, 
the Government that is at the helm 
of affairs. My noble and learned Friend 
has laid down the constitutional doctrine 
respecting the raising of money—a doc- 
trine which I, for one, will not deny; but 
it is evident that a constitutional Govern- 
ment must be limited by circumstances ; 
for if the principle is carried to the length 
to which my noble and learned Friend 
seems to wish to push it, why then any 
subscription whatever may be attacked on 
the same ground. To be sure, he did say 
that charity would justify the raising of 
money in this way; and with respect to 
the question in hand, I say that of all acts 
it is the most charitable. But if the prin- 
ciple is carried out to the extent to which 
he seems inclined to carry it, any sub- 
scription of 100/. for a railroad would be 
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an unconstitutional act. According to his 
doctrine, any subscription for the purpose 
for which I believe there is now one going 
on, of raising a large amount for improv- 
ing the dwellings of the poor in the metro- 
polis, would be unconstitutional. A sub- 
scription for the building of churches even 
would be unconstitutional. There is a 
limit, therefore, to this constitutional doc- 
trine; and my noble and learned Friend 
admits that there is so, for the purpose of 
charity. Now, my Lords, I should not 
have risen and detained your Lordships at 
this length, because it appears to me that 
every noble Lord who heard my noble and 
learned Friend must have felt what I have 
ventured to submit to your Lordships ; but 
my noble and learned Friend chooses to pro- 
nounce a violent philippic, to pass a violent 
censure upon the persons who are ealled 
the Anti-Corn-Law League—lI have no ob- 
jection to the name—in consequence of their 
raising money; and he says that they 
raise money for an unconstitutional pur- 
pose. That I deny. I ama subseriber to 
that fund myself; and I not only believe 
that I have done nothing unconstitutional, 
but I believe I have done that which is 
most consistent with charity, because I 
believe that no greater act of charity can 
be performed ; I look upon it as money 
given to charity when it is subseribed to 
get rid of these accursed Corn Laws, and 
to forward the principles of free trade. 
And with that view—that being: my honest 
opinion—I subscribe to the fund.’ My 
noble and learned Friend says, that it is 
raised for the purpose of buying freehold: 
—of buying votes. It is raised for no 
such purpose. The Anti-Corn-Law League 
buy no votes. They have carried on a 
system of agitation, I grant you ; and the 
object of this money is for carrying on this 
system of agitation for five years longer, if 
it should be necessary to carry it on for 
five years. But they buy no votes—they 
give no votes. They not only buy no rent- 
charges, but they buy no votes. They 
persuade people to buy votes ; they per- 
suade people to lay out their own money, 
and to get votes for the purpose of giving 
effect to their own opinions. And as to its 
being unconstitutional, is it unconstitutional 
to persuade the people of this country— 
when you tell them they are free men, and 
have a right to form an opinion—to acquire 
for themselves the means of expressing 
that opinion? That is all that the League 
do with respect to votes; they facilitate 
the getting of votes. They open an office, 
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where certain persons meet ; where certain 
persons who are willing to sell votes or 
qualifications, know that they can offer 
them ; and where people who are inclined 
to buy votes may come and buy them. 
But they buy no votes ; they do not make 
fagot votes; they do not, like some people, 
taking advantage of the 50l. clause, pack 
five or six of their sons and nephews upon 
the register for the same property. And, 
moreover, they tell you what they do; they 
do nothing in secret. They tell you that 
they meet and subscribe in order to put 
these votes on the register; and if they do 
wrong, they are liable to have these votes 
set aside as bad by the revising officer, in 
the same way as any other parties. I 
think there is nothing unconstitutional in 
that. And as to anything unconstitutional 
in agitation, [ should like to ask my noble 
and learned Friend, if he thinks that agita- 
tion is so unconstitutional, whether he had 
no hand in the agitation for the abolition of 
slavery? Did he not rejoice in the suc- 
cess of that agitation? The noble and 
learned Lord, in one part of his speech, 
threw out the hint that the Anti-Corn-Law 
League were doing this for pelf and for 
profit to themselves. Far from it ; for, to 
their infinite inconvenience, leaving their 
trade, leaving their factories—at a great 
expense of time, labour, and trouble—they 
exert themselves for this object ; they exert 
themselves for a cause which they are con- 
vineed will be, not for their own good only, 
but for the good of the publie generally. 
What was the origin of this Anti-Corn-Law 
League? It originated in the meeting of 
a few—lI think not more than seven—mer- 
chants of Manchester, who found their 
trade in a most deplorable state, at a time 
when the trade of the country fell so very 
low. They prosecuted their views openly, 
for the purpose of rescuing themselves and 
the persons concerned in a similar trade, 
from the ruin which they saw impending 
over them. They were as much free- 
traders in the beginning, I believe, as my 
noble Friend on the cross bench (the Duke 
of Richmond); but in prosecuting their 
object they became free-traders ; they 
found that what was good for them, was 
good for the people of every class of so- 
ciety; and they became as wholly and 
thoroughly free-traders, as my noble and 
learned Friend himself is; not for their 
own personal benefit, but because, in pur- 
suing their own benefit, they found they 
were pursuing the benefit of the people at 
large. It is with that view, my Lords, 
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that I, for one, am willing to advance and 
support, in every way I can, the opera- 
tions of the Anti-Corn-Law League. I 
am sorry, indeed, that the thing should 
have been alluded to in this way. But if 
you have a Government that will not yield 
to the arguments and reasonings of my 
noble and learned Friend, we must resort 
to ‘‘that pressure from without’’ he so 
much dreads, to give that effect which his 
arguments ought to have produced, but 
which they have yet failed to produce. And 
yet he objects to agitation! Why, my 
noble and learned Friend began his speech 
by saying he was glad that this object 
would probably be brought about, and that 
this measure was likely to be introduced. 
I wonder how many years we should have 
been at work without this agitation if it 
had not been for the Anti-Corn-Law League 
coming in as allies to my noble and learned 
Friend. I dare say he might have got up, 
and would have got up, year after year, and 
have made a most eloquent speech in favour 
of free trade—in which he would have had 
my support and that of many of my noble 
Friends below the bar. But ‘the pressure 
from without ”’ has been produced, and Go- 
vernment must yield to it. If they do not 
yield to it, wo to them and to the country. 
As to the feeling of the people of England, 
the noble Lord who spoke last said he did 
not believe that the majority of the country 
were in favour of free trade. I believe that 
the majority is in its favour; but we have 
neither of us the means of knowing. If 
the pressure is such that they are obliged 
to yield, I shall rejoice in that pressure; 
and that they are about to yield I feel very 
little doubt. I only address these few words 
to your Lordships to set my noble and 
learned Friend right about that which he 
has unjustly accused others of doing, which 
he says is not illegal, but unconstitutional. 
They do nothing of the sort; I beg him to 
understand that they do nothing of the 
sort—that they have no intention of doing 
anything of the sort. All they mean todo 
is, to continue an agitation which I think 
necessary, and which, upon other oceasions, 
ay noble and learned Friend has thought 
necessary too. 
Lorp BROUGITAM: Your Lordships, 
I am sure, will allow me a few words, in 
order to explain to my noble Friend that 
he is quite mistaken in those instances of 
agitation which he has referred to as those 
in which I was concerned, or had anything 
to do, with what is called agitation, or 
‘‘the pressure from without.’’ For in- 
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stanee, he has referred to the Orders in 
Council : now we were engaged five weeks 
at hearing evidence at the bar of the 
House on that measure; and every day 
that that was going on it produced seces- 
sion from our adversaries on the opposite 
side. And I do not believe that one pub- 
lie meeting was held on that question, 
except one at Manchester, and I believe 
one at Birmingham. It was after the 
thing was carried out that publie meetings 
were held, to thank my noble Friend on 
the other side—late the Ambassador to 
America—and myself, that we had carried 
it out. Then as to the Catholic Emanci- 
pation—why, good God! was there ever 
any measure like the Catholie Emancipa- 
tion Bill? It was the result of the reason- 
ing and advoeacy of thirty years. 

The Earn of RADNOR: If this is ex- 
planation, I hope my noble and learned 
Friend will strictly confine himself to that; 
but really this is very like a second speech. 

Lorp BROUGHAM: AllI mean to say 
is this, that the people of this country 
were -against the Catholic Emancipation 
question. I certainly havea great respect 
for my noble Friend, who is, I am sure, no 
party. to the scurrilous abuse of the League, 
however he may support them. But, my 
Lords, this is what they say: ‘* You will 
very soon have a very different champion 
in Westmoreland to what you had in 1820 
or 1826; but it will be because we the 
League (and this was put forth by order of 
the League) are going to put 2,000 ad- 
ditional voters on the roll for Westmore- 
land.” Why, the whole number of free- 
holders was but 4,000. In the poor little 
county of Westmoreland there are 2,000 
people who are to subscribe 501. each— 
for that is about the worth of a freehold in 
that county—for love of the League. Now, 
I should like to know who are those 2,000 
men in Westmoreland, who are ready to 
give 100,0001. of their own proper money 
for the sake of repealing the Corn Laws. 
Why, it is quite clear that the object of 
the League is to facilitate, in one way or 
another, the acquisition of frecholds. My 
Lords, I certainly consider that there is 
nothing more justifiable than aman arguing 
the question, and discussing and reasoning 
on the subject. I never said the reverse ; 
all I object to is, ‘‘the pressure from 
without.’’ As to the abolition of the Slave 
Trade, I never attended a meeting in my 
life on that question. I attended one meet- 
ing on the subject of the Emancipation Bill, 
and that was all, And, I believe, that if 
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ever a thing was earried by the force of 
reason, effecting its object in the course of 
the long period of half a century, it was the 
Emancipation Bill and the Abolition of the 
Slave Trade. 

The Eart of RADNOR: As to the 
Emancipation Bill, to which my noble and 
learned Friend has just referred, in March, 
1829, that measure was carried by a ma- 
jority; a similar majority having voted 
but in the month of July or August pre- 
eeding, against the question. And there 
is the proof which my noble and learned 
Friend produces of the effect of reasoning 
during half a century. 

The Marquess of SALISBURY: Really, 
my Lords, I must rise to order. 

The Eart of RADNOR: I spoke to 
order when my noble and learned Friend 
was on his legs the second time; and | 
said if it was to be a second speech, it 
ought to be understood and treated as such. 
And I say, with respect to that very Eman- 
cipation Bill, it was avowed in the House, 
if my memory does not fail me, by the 
noble Duke sitting opposite to me (the 
Duke of Wellington) that his opinions were 
not changed, but that it was necessary to 
do it to avoid a civil war. [ Cheers, and a 
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gesture of dissent from the Duke of Wel- 


lington.| Iremember the words well; and 
they confirm the opinion which I always 
had, and shall always continue to have of 
that noble Duke ;—‘‘it was necessary, in 
order to avoid a civil war;’’ an: (said he) 
“My Lords, I have seen a great deal of 
war, but of all wars the most horrible is a 
civil war.’’ Now, with respect to West- 
moreland, I cannot undertake to explain 
what may be the intention of others, but 
this I do explain, that it is no intention of 
the Anti-Corn-Law League to create votes 
or to buy votes; but their object and their 
intention is, to induce others to possess 
themselves of the franchise. Their efforts 
have been exerted in Westmoreland, in 
Surrey, and in Middlesex, and, I believe, 
with success, to encourage persons to 
qualify themselves to vote, in order that they 
may be able to give eifect to their opinions 
in the Legislature of the country. 
The DoE of WELLINGTON: My 
Lords, with your Lordships’ permission, I 
will explain both the words and the senti- 
timents expressed by me, God knows how 
many years ago; but there are records of 
the proceedings of those days, and if the 
noble Earl will be so kind as to look at 
those records, he will see that he has not 
quoted either my words or my sentiments 
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correctly. . I positively and distinetly deny 
that the words quoted by the noble Earl, 
or the sentiments mentioned by him, were 
either the words or the sentiments which I 
used. * 

The Marquess of SALISBURY: I 
shall not trespass upon the attention of 
your Lordships for more than a few mo- 
ments; because the occasion of an Address 
to Her Majesty is not the most opportune 
for discussing questions which must, in the 
course of the Session, come before your 
Lordships for consideration. I cannot, 
however, refrain from expressing my sur- 
prise at the declaration made by the noble 
Earl opposite, that the proceedings of the 
body calling themselves the Anti-Corn-Law 
League are not illegal; because I had 
always understood that for any body of men 
to conspire to upset the law was an illegal 
act. The noble Earl has applied a term 
to the present Corn Law, which I believe 
has never been applied by any Member, 
either of your Lordships’ House, or, I may 
add, by any Member of the other House of 
Parliament. The noble Earl said, that 
‘the Corn Law was an accursed law.”” I 
beg to say, my Lords, that I do not sub- 
scribe to that phrase. I also understood 


Chairman of 


the noble Earl to say that ‘‘it was desi- 
rable that the pressure from without should 


act upon Parliament.’’ I am sorry to say 
that occasions have been when that pressure 
from without has acted upon those con- 
ducting the affairs of the State; but it is 
certainly the first time I have ever heard 
it deliberately avowed by any noble Lord in 
his place in Parliament, that he thought it 
desirable to bring that pressure from with- 
out to operate upon your Lordships to carry 
measures, and that it was by such means 
only that he could hope to carry such mea- 
sures. This was, certainly, a pretty dis- 
tinct and strong avowal on the part of the 
noble Earl (the Earl of Radnor). At the 
same time that I intend to vote for the 
Address, I beg, my Lords, to guard my- 
self from being supposed, in the slightest 
degree, to be pledged to those portions of 
the Speech which are adduced as grounds 
for the present commercial prosperity of 
the country. I cannot, for one, admit that 
the relaxations which have taken place in 
our commercial policy have conduced to 
the prosperity of the country. Whether 
those relaxations will ultimately do so or 
not, remains to be seen. I confess my 
opinion is that they will not. I confess my 
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opinion to be that the prosperous state of 
the country has gone on in defiance of 
those relaxations. At the same time, my 
Lords, I am prepared to give the best con- 
sideration in my power to all those mea- 
sures which Her Majesty’s Government 
may deem it their duty to bring forward, 
when they shall be presented to your Lord- 
ships in detail, deeming it that I, at the 
present moment, am acting wisely in ab- 
staining from offering one single word of 
remark upon what one may possibly antici- 
pate the nature of those measures will be. 
But, in doing this, I am anxious to avoid 
laying myself open to the supposition that, 
by assenting to the present Address, I am 
pledging myself to support any of those 
measures. ‘ 

The Duxe of BEAUFORT was under- 
stood to say, that, without pretending to 
discuss any measures which were not yet 
before their Lordships, he felt called upon 
to protest against the extreme latitude of 
the expressions used in the Speech from 
the Throne in favour of those measures of 
relaxation in our commercial policy, which 
measures he believed to have been most 
injurious to the best interests of the 
country. 

The Address was then agreed to. 


Committees. 


CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEES. 

The Duxe of WELLINGTON moved 
that the Earl of Shaftesbury be the Chair- 
man of the Public Committees of their 
Lordships’ House. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR, in second- 
ing the Motion, said that the ability, judg- 
ment, and, above all, the firmness which 
his noble Friend had manifested in the dis- 
charge of the duties of that office, induced 
him to believe that the Motion would be 
carried nemine dissentiente. 

The Motion having been agreed to, 

The Eantof SHAFTESBURY thanked 
their Lordships for the honour they had 
thus for the thirty-third time conferred 
upon him. 

House adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, January 22, 1846. 


Minutes.] New Writs.—/(during Recess) For South- 
wark, v. Benjamin Wood, Esq., dec.; For Wigan, v. 
Peter Greenall, Esq., dec.; For Warwick County (South- 
ern Division), v. Sir John Mordaunt, Bart., dec.; For 
Windsor, v. Jot: Ramsbottom, Esq., dec.; For Antrim, 
v. John Irvine, Esq., dee.; For Woodstock, v. Viscount 
Loftus, now Nuiquess of Ely ; For Hertford County, v. 
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Viseuunt Grimston, now Earl of Verulam ; For Buck- 
ingham, ». Sir John Chetwode, Bart., dec, 

Now Ordered.—For Selkirk, v. Alexander Pringle, Esq., 
Manor of Hempholme; For Newark, v. Right Hen. Wil- 
liam Ewart Gladstone, Secretary of State; For Bute, 
v. Hon. James Stuart Wortley, Judge Advocate General ; 
For York County (West Riding), y. Hon. John Stuart 
Wortley, now Lord Wharncliffe; For Cork City, v. 
Francis Stack Murphy, Esq., Manor of Northstead; For 
Cashel, v. Joseph Stock, Esq., Chiltern Hundreds; For 
Sussex (Eastern Division), ». George Darby, Esq., Chil- 
tern Hundreds; For Midhurst, v. Sir Horace Beauchamp 
Seymour, Chiltern Hundreds. 

New Mempers Sworn.— For Chichester, Lord Arthur 
Lennox; For Southwark, Sir William Molesworth, Bart. ; 
For Warwick, Sir Charles Douglas; For Wigan, Hon. 
James Lindscy ; For Cirencester, William Cripps, Esq. ; 
For Linlithgow, William Baillie, Esq.; For Antrim, 
Sir Horace Beauchamp Seymour ; For Windsor, Colonel 
George Alexander Reid; For Woodstock, Lord Alfred 
Churchill; For Warwick (Southern Division), Lord 
Brooke; For Sunderland, George Hudson, Esq.; For 
Belfast, Lord John Ludford Chichester; For Bucking- 
ham, Colonel John Hall; For Hertford County, Thomas 
Plumer Halsey, Esq.; For Kirkcudbright, Thomas Mait- 
land, Esq.; For Hereford, Sir Robert Price, Bart. 

Pupiie Bitts,—1° Outlawries. 

Private BILus.* 


The House met at two o'clock, and at- 
tended Her Masesty in obedience to Mes- 
sage :— 

And being returned, Mr. Speaker ac- 
quainted the House that he had issued 
Warrants for New Writs during the Re- 
cess (See Minutes). 


Mr. SPEAKER reported Her Masesiy’s 
Speecnu, and read it to the House. 


ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO TITE SPEECH. 
Loxrp F. EGERTON said: In rising, 
Sir, on this occasion to address the Ilouse, 
for the purpose of proposing an Address to 
Iier Majesty in reply to the Speech we 
have just heard read, it is my misfortune 
that I cannot prefer the same grounds for 
asking your indulgence which many hon. 
Gentlemen who have undertaken a similar 
duty have had it in their power to plead. 
A reference to Hansard—and this is the 
only reference I intend to make to that 
authority in the course of my observations 
—testifies, 1 regret to say, to the fact, that 
precisely twenty years have elapsed since, 
under the auspices of Mr. Canning, I stood 





* Jn consequence of the immense mass of Pri- 
vate bills likely to be presented to Parliament 
during this Session, their lengthy titles, the labour 
and expense of preparing and printing them, and 
the comparative inutility of the list when done, 
it has been determined to omit them from the 
daily Minutes, and to give them when complete 
in a tabular form, at the end of the last volume 
of the Session. Nor, it is conceived, will this 
cause any inconvenience, since a Table is pub- 
lished at intervals by Order of the House, in 
which the information may, in a great measure, 


be obtained. 
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in a similar situation to that I now oceupy. 
I can truly say, however, that the inter- 
vening years have taught me any other 
Parliamentary lesson rather than that of 
confidence in my own discretion, or reliance 
on any powers I possess, as entitling me 
to claim the indulgence or command the 
sympathies of this House. I hope, there- 
fore, that on other grounds—on the ground 
of the importance of the juncture which 
calls us together—and of the difficulty 
which even the masters of debate in this 
place must feel in rising to a level with the 
importance of these circumstances — the 
House will extend to me that consideration 
and indulgence which, in 1826, I perhaps 
had a better claim to ask, but certainly 
had no greater need to receive. I think 
it will be for the convenience of the House 
that, in the brief review it is my duty to 
take of the topies adverted to in Her Ma- 
jesty’s Speech, I should, in the first place, 
shortly refer to the earlier topics of that 
Speech, which I have little apprehension 
will be regarded with feelings other than 
those of satisfaction. I have little appre- 
hension that this House, or the country at 
large, will receive with any other feeling 
than that of unanimous concurrence the 
observations in Her Majesty’s Speech as 
to the state of our relations with France. 
Believing, as I do, that the peace and 
happiness of Europe, and, more than 
that, the progress of civilization and good 
government throughout the worid, depend 
upon no single circumstance which human 
sagacity can control more directly than 
on the continuance of amicable relations 
between those two countries, which, I am 
proud to think, are heading the march of 
civilization. Believing that any coldness 
in those relations would chill and retard, 
and that any positive rupture between the 
two countries would throw that progress 
back in its course, I receive with unalloyed 
satisfaction that paragraph in Her Ma- 
jesty’s Speech to which I now allude. 
Rejoicing as I do in such a guarantee for 
the peace and happiness of the world, I 
must undoubtedly look with proportionate 
distrust and anxiety to any other quarter 
with respect to which I find myself com- 
pelled to speak with less entire confidence 
as to the maintenance of peaceful relations. 
I cannot fail to perceive, with deep anxiety 
and regret, the possibility that England 
may be called upon to maintain her honour, 
and to assert her right to protect her loyal 
subjects in every part of the world, how- 
ever distant, by any other arguments than 
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those of patient, temperate, and friendly 
discussion. But most especially must I 
regret the possibility that any difference or 
diftieulty should exist between ourselves 
and those with whom a community of blood 
and language forms an union not less bind- 
ing than those strong ties of mutual re- 
quirements and friendly intercourse which 
have grown up between us to the advan- 
tage of both, and which the results of hu- 
man skill and invention have so largely, in 
later years, facilitated and matured. My 
only consolation is, that I believe neither 
the present Government, nor any Govern- 
ment which in the course of political events 
could hold its place in the counsels of this 
country, could look at any such possible 
differences with other feelings than an ar- 
dent desire to maintain, by every means 
consistent with the honour and the just 
rights of both nations, the most cordial 
terms of amity and friendship with that 
great confederation, the United States. 
Apart from all these considerations, and 
utterly independent of them, there is no 
portion of Her Majesty’s Speech that will, 
I am convinced, receive more deliberate 
concurrence on our part than that which 
suggests for the consideration of this House 
some extension of our means of national 
defenee. On this subject I will only say 
for myself individually, that if all allusion 
to the necessity of that extension had been 
omitted from the Speech, I should have 
doubted the wisdom and precaution of those 
who had advised such a course. I pass 
however, to other topics which engross 
more deeply publie attention, and with 
respect to which I should be insincere in 
saying that I anticipate that they will be 
regarded in this House with the same una- 
nimity which will, I trust, be manifested 
with reference to those subjects to which 
I have just referred. I cannot dissem- 
ble to myself that I am addressing the 
House at a juncture when, at the in- 
stance of the responsible advisers of the 
Crown, topies of more than ordinary magni- 
tude, and of more than temporary interest, 
are suggested for its future and early con- 
sideration. I cannot doubt, that the in- 
tent and bearing of that invitation, coming, 
as it does, upon a train of political events 
fresh in the recollection of hon. Members, 
and consequent on those events—TI cannot 
doubt that that invitation to consider the 
whole state of those laws which have 
hitherto regulated the importation of various 
foreign commodities into this country, will 
be received without surprise by this House 
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or the country, but with an interest which 
no length of expectation could have di- 
minished. If 1 did not concur in the pro- 
priety and necessity of that invitation, I 
could not consistently have undertaken the 
duty I am now endeavouring to discharge. 
That concurrence is, on my own part, wn- 
qualified. But if I had been unable to 
appear in the situation 1 now occupy—if 
my opinions had been such as would have 
prevented me from undertaking this office, 
still I should have hesitated before I in- 
curred the responsibility of pronouncing, 
by any vote of mine in this House, that 
those subjects did not deserve that serious 
and early consideration to which the House 
is invited in Her Majesty’s Speech. I have 
heard many Royal Speeches read, Sir, by 
yourself and your predecessors in that 
chair, and I have heard many Addresses in 
reply moved and discussed in this House; 
but certainly it was never my fortune to 
hear any speech which was altogether pa- 
latable to all parties in this House. I 
have, however, frequently seen all parties 
in the House agree with unanimity to the 
Address in reply to the Royal Speech, by 
the uniform assertion of the principle that 
no man giving his assent to the Address on 
such an occasion is thereby bound to any 
subsequent course of action. I hold that 
even the mover of the Address is not more 
restricted or fettered than any other hon. 
Member as to his future course of action 
in this House with respect to any questions 
that may be propounded for its consider- 
ation. Upon that principle I might, upon 
this oecasion, deal largely in generalities ; 
but, if the House does not consider it a 
departure from the strict discharge of the 
functions I have undertaken, I am anxious 
to take this opportunity of avowing that, 
with respect to the important subject so 
soon to be brought under the consideration 
of the House, my individual opinions have 
undergone a considerable change. I am 
aware my opinions have not that influence 
er authority with others which would en- 
title me to inflict upon the House a long 
explanation or defence of any change or 
modification which has taken place in them. 
Still, I feel that nothing but my insigni- 
ficance can shelter those opinions from that 
inquiry which the public claims a right to 
institute as to the motives of those who, 
with regard to any matters of great national 
concern, ayow a change in their views and 
sentiments; and I, for one, should be sorry, 
even on this occasion, to shrink in any 
respect from that investigation. This much, 
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at least, I will say—that no defence of 
mine will rest upon the example of others, 
or on any change or modification of opinions 
which may have been at any former period 
avowed by those whose eminence in public 
estimation makes their reputation a matter 
of consequence to the country at large, 
while mine is only of importance to myself. 
The vindication of any modification my 
opinions have undergone shall rest alone 
upon my observation of events, and a con- 
sideration of the state and prospects of the 
country. I have feared and hesitated to 
interfere with that system of restriction 
upon imports which I found interwoven with 
the whole state of our commercial relations. 
I have, on the best consideration I could 
give to the state and interests of the 
country, arrived at the conclusion that 
the time has arrived when we should 
take an opportunity —and take it now 
—to reconsider the whole system of those 
laws which regulate our commercial inter- 
course, with a view of ultimately departing 
from a principle hitherto maintained—a 
principle which endeavours, by the exelu- 
sion, or prohibition, or restrictive admission 
of foreign commodities, to encourage our 
home manufactures. When I use the term 
*‘home manufactures,”’ let me not be mis- 
understood. I consider the products of the 
earth, as prepared for the food of man, as 
much a manufacture as any other. I regard 
the earth as a machine, and the largest 
landowners in this country as master manu- 
facturers, and nothing else. Holding these 
views, I consider that, whether we apply the 
principle of protection to our system of 
Government, or whether we withhold it, it 
should be applied or withheld impartially, 
with regard to all the various departments 
of the industry of the country. It is my 
hope and belief, without being acquainted 
with the details of the measures which may 
be proposed to Parliament by Her Majesty’s 
Government, that when they are propounded 
to the House, I may be able to give them 
my support. I hope they will be such as, 
in dealing with this important question, will 
be compatible with the broad principles I 
have laid down; and that they will em- 
brace, with a comprehensive and states- 
manlike grasp, the various departments of 
the industry of the country, which can come 
within the terms of my proposition. I have, 
I freely acknowledge, opposed the proposal 
of the noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) opposite 
for a fixed duty on the importation of corn, 
when that measure was intended, as I be- 
lieved, to be permanently embodied in the 
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Statute-book. I have now arrived at the 
conclusion, that restrictions, permanently 
applied to the introduction of foreign com- 
modities, should no longer be adopted by 
the Legislature of this country. When the 
noble Lord brought forward his proposition, 
I expressed the opinion, which I still main- 
tain, that if we are to apply restrictions to 
the importation of foreign corn, with the 
object of fixing a certain standard of re- 
muneration for the British cultivator, or 
creating that steadiness of price which has 
been anticipated from such legislation, the 
‘‘sliding seale,”’ as it is called, is the better 
machinery for that purpose. I have seen 
reason, as I have already stated, to change 
my opinions on the policy of these restrie- 
tive laws; but I have not departed from the 
opinion I have always entertained as to the 
comparative advantage of a fixed duty and 
the sliding seale. The Legislature has felt 
its way largely in this matter, with respect 
to the articles of wool, cattle, and timber. 
I am not going, on this occasion, to trouble 
the House with figures and statistical re- 
turns ; but I will venture to say this, that 
when the great accounts of the country 
come before you, and you have an oppor- 
tunity of investigating rigidly the effects of 
those alterations, you will find that in every 
important instance the results have been 
such as to justify the hopes entertained of 
the success of those changes. I myself 
have been compelled to be a somewhat close 
observer of the connexion between the 
prices of provisions, and the employment 
and happiness of the people. Accident has 
cast my lot in the midst of a dense popula- 
tion, with respect to a large portion of 
which, this accident has made me a distribu- 
tor of work and wages ; and I have seen the 
operation of what I believe to be the con- 
nexion between the prices of provisions, and 
the happiness and employment of the peo- 
ple in various conditions. Among the po- 
pulation to which I have alluded, when there 
arose, from natural causes | believe, though 
protracted beyond their natural limits by 
derangements in the commercial intercourse 
with the United States, any difficulty in 
the state of the labour market for men to 
find employment at their regular occupa- 
tions, I, as well as others, have endeavoured 
at such times, to find temporary employ- 
ment for those who could not obtain regular 
work. It has happened that, in the course 
of my endeavours, prices have fallen again, 
a reaction has taken place, and provisions 
have become cheap ; and but for that, | 
have felt how vain would have been all our 
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exertions to effect that which we had in view. 
Changes have since taken place, and I, 
as well as others, have had to struggle with 
a difficulty of a far less ordinary character 
—the difficulty of finding labourers for the 
work we desired to be performed. In the 
return of these more prosperous days, I 
trace again the connexion between abun- 
dance and employment. However, in the 
midst of this general tide of prosperity an 
interruption very recently occurred ; and | 
believe that I can give some history of the 
occurrence in words better than my own, 
by referring to a circular which I received 
by post from Manchester a day or two ago, 
and which by accident I read, for it is not 
always that one reads printed circulars. In 
this circular it is stated that— 


“ The elements of permanent advantages were 
everywhere visible in the year 1844, and that the 
expectations formed with repect to the year 1845 
were realized in the better half of the year ; trade 
was going on, wages rising, &c. Notwithstanding 
the drawbacks that had to be contended against 
in the last quarter of 1845, trade was satisfactory 
on the whole, for profits were realized by our 
spinners and some of our manufacturers in the 
first nine months of the year. Those who attri- 
bute all the mischief to the late reaction and the 
exorbitant railway schemes, take a one-sided view 
of the case, and mistake the effect for the cause. 
The railway schemes, no doubt, aggravated the 
evil, but the main cause originated in the defici- 
ency of the harvest, and the failure of the potato 
crop, at a time when a similar catastrophe oc- 
cured on the continent of Europe, and rendered an 
immediate supply of provisions almost impos- 
sible.” 


I ask any gentleman connected with the 
manufactures of Lancashire—any one who 
is acquainted with the situation of Man- 
chester, Bolton, or Ashton, whether the 
period to which this circumstance alludes 
did not cause the memory involuntarily to 
recur to those times in 1841 and 1842, 
which I do hope will never again occur in 
this country ? I ask whether men’s hearts 
did not fail them for fear of the prospect 
of any thing like high prices occurring 
again in those manufacturing districts ? 
But I may be told, and fairly told, 
that the abundance of which I have spo- 
ken, and which lessened the evils which 
threatened us, has been coexistent with 
those restrictive laws which I propose to 
consider. Others will go further, and say 
that the abundance is even the consequence 
of those restrictive laws, and that it may 
cease and determine with their abolition, 
or material reduction. Whatever change 
of opinion I may have undergone, I cer- 
tainly have no right to question the sense, 
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sagacity, or still less the sincerity of those 
who continue to entertain those ideas. 
The time has been when, with equal sin- 
eerity, I have entertained them myself; 
but my observation has led me to believe 
that if you, as a Government, undertake 
to control and regulate the supply of the 
means of subsistence to the community, 
you will find that it is difficult, nay, impos- 
sible for you, spread the public table with 
what profusion you may, to satisfy those 
who would still retire from the feast with 
appetites not altogether satiated, and with 
minds not fully convinced that they have 
had sufficient for their health, and that all 
that remains for them is to pray that they 
may be truly thankful. The abundance, 
which you call sufficient, but which no 
man can eall excessive, is, after all, but 
matter of comparison. 


to the Speech. 
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this, indeed, would be a dangerous princi- 
ple for a Minister to act upon. With re- 
gard to the objection, that this country 
might be made to depend on foreign eoun- 
tries for the supply of food, I do not, 
when I consider the general state and con- 
dition of our relations for the supply of the 
commodity of food—I do not see in that ob- 
jection anything which can cause me long 
to hesitatein any course which, on other 
grounds, | may think it desirable to adopt. 
It has been supposed that some vast confe- 
deracy of foreign nations might be formed 
against us, which, at some critical moment, 
might reduce this country to a state of utter 
dependence on them:—I do not think the 
establishment of this general confederacy at 
all likely. I do not think that such a ge- 
neral raising of bucklers against this coun- 
try is a danger which ought to enter seri- 
ously into our calculation. History teaches 
me another lesson, when I look back at the 
situation of this country standing alone 
against the world in arms. Was England 
then altogether independent of foreign na- 
tions for her supply of food? I think that 
history will tell us that in the plenitude of 
Napoleon’s power, when he was connected 
with Austria by marriage, when his influ- 
ence prevailed in Prussia, when the dread- 
ful example of his victories was hanging 
over the Northern Powers, and when Eu- 
rope was at his command, the iron frame 
of his continental system still yielded to 
the strenuous and irresistible pressure of 
mutual wants. I take, as an illustra- 
tion, what oceurred in 1810. Then 
there was scarcity, or apprehension of 
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searcity ; and in 1810 our importation of 
corn from foreign countries was 1,292,000 
quarters, of which not less than 581,000 
quarters came from France and Flanders ; 
and the men whom Napoleon had raised to 
the rank of marshals in his successful army 
were among the parties who ventured on 
this operation of supplying us with corn. 
From a passage, too, which I lately read 
in Napier’s History of the Peninsular 
War, I find that when the Duke of Wel- 
lington planted the English standard for 
the first time for many centuries on 
French ground—a circumstance one would 
think likely to raise the resentment of the 
French against the invaders of their soil 
—yet at Bayonne some of the French 
merchant vessels offered their services to 
the Duke of Wellington for the express 
purpose of victualling the invading army. 
That some sacrifices may be necessary in 
making such changes in legislation as 
would follow the adoption of the principles 
I adyoeate, I wish I could deny or dispute ; 
but you must pay some penalty for having 
maintained and persevered so long in an 
erroneous system. But I am consoled by 
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the feeling that there never has been a pe- 
riod in the history of this country, and | 


doubt whether one such will ever again occur, 
in which from temporary causes you would 
find so many opportunities of absorbing 
the temporary and local superfluity of la- 
bour by the means of the great public 
works in progress in this country at pre- 
sent. If I look, again, to the extension 
of our foreign relations, there has seldom 
been a period which presents, in my opin- 
ion, a better prospect of largely extending 
our intercourse with foreign couniries, 
promoting thereby peace and good-will, 
and preventing the effects of mutual ani- 
mosities between this and other countries. 
The progress of these great public works 
in this country will, no doubt, be, in the 
first instance, beneficial to the labouring 
population, whose interests and welfare it 
is our duty to watch over; but I believe 
that there is no class in the community 
who will reap greater advantages from a 
just and proper settlement of this agitated 
question than that higher class of manu- 
facturers who bear the name of the landed 
interest. Whatever may be the cireum- 
stances attending the process of the settle- 
ment — whatever the throes which may 
accompany this adjustment—their remu- 
neration may be ample by the removal of 
a state of intestine dissension, which I 
cannot contemplate without apprehension. 
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This brings me to a part of my subject 
which it is difficult for me to approach 
without, perhaps, under the peculiar cir- 
cumstances, incurring the suspicion of 
being influenced by personal considerations. 
This reason alone would be sufficient to in- 
duce me to refrain from originating in this 
Tlouse any topic which could generate any 
angry discussion on the present occasion. 
Fortunately, it is not necessary for me to 
do so; but I may assume, for argument’s 
sake, that there have been proceedings in 
this country as dangerous and as unconsti- 
tutional as the warmest advocates of pro- 
tection could imagine. Then, I ask, what 
have you to expect from counter-irritation 
at such proceedings, with all the instru- 
ments and improvements which ingenuity 
and experience can suggest? A war of 
bribery and chicanery—a war of the Roses 
in the reign of Victoria, which, in my 
opinion, could but terminate in one way, 
but which, when terminated, would leave 
this country torn by intestine divisions, 
and so exhausted as to attract the notice 
of foreign nations and the enemies of our 
common country to the spectacle of that 
exhaustion. These, in my opinion, are re- 
flections well worthy the attention of Par- 
liament and this House ; and I am glad to 
believe that you will give them that full, 
deliberate, and dispassionate consideration 
which is not in the nature of things to be 
hoped for elsewhere. I believe that else- 
where these questions have heen discussed 
too long in a spirit which makes it difficult 
to eliminate the truth from the passion and 
prejudice which surround it. My appre- 
hensions are not confined to the fate of 
those who, I believe, would be the more 
immediate sufferers from the continuance 
of the contests I allude to—the landed in- 
terest—but I look further. If I could re- 
gard with any unbecoming feeling the great 
body of manufacturers in this country, by 
many of whom I am surrounded, and for 
the value of whose opinion | have never 
betrayed inditferenee—if I could consider 
that the men were unfit for a share in the 
administration of the Government of this 
country who exhibit great industry, saga- 
city, and intelligence—if such were my 
feelings towards the manufacturers, I could 
wish them no more fatal gift than the mo- 
nopoly of power in the State by question- 
able means—by some revolutionary, how- 
ever bloodless a convulsion, and by wea- 
pons likely to be used in the contest | 
now contemplate. I see special danger to 
them, though it is not unlikely that danger 
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would affect other classes. There is some- 
thing tenacious of life and enduring in 
land. The storms of popular commotion 
may sweep over our ancient landmarks, and 
the tide of popular convulsion may sub- 
merge them for a season; but the waters 
will retire— 
“ Mountain waves from wasted lands, 
Sweep back to ocean brine,” 
and the old limits and landmarks will re- 
appear, and the fertility of prosperous sea- 
sons replace the ravages of disastrous years. 
I doubt whether it would be so with your 
abodes of peaceful industry. There is a 
difference between your machinery and 
that which comes fresh from the hands of 
the great Creator of the universe. The 
latter is less destructible. The trade of 
agitation is no mystery of difficult acquire- 
ment. I can imagine no better pupil in 
that school than some man of liberal edu- 
cation, of ruined means, and no principle, 
who, goaded by a sense, real or imaginary, 
of wrongs, and the recollection of fallen 
fortunes, might be led to become a leader 
of agitation in the manufacturing districts. 
“ Exoriare ali quis nostris ex ossibus ultor.” 

Such a man, with opportunity, might 
make those chimneys and storied edifices, 
which I hope may long endure in the 
manufacturing districts, tremble to their 
bases. I dread such a system of agita- 
tion, which I think may exist if Parliament 
does not interfere to make a satisfactory, 
just, and final settlement of this question. 
There are dark spots and weak places in 
yarious parts of our social system: let us 
not be blind to them, or neglect the duty 
of exposing them, with the view of mend- 
ing and improving them. Let us not fling 
in one another’s teeth difficulties, remedial 
or irremedial, for the sole purpose of party 
or of faction. Let us not fling in the face 
of one class a Wiltshire labourer; or a 
manufacturing labourer in the face of 
another. To meet the cases of both—to 
give them, in the first instance, food— 
to give them other luxuries which many of 
them still need—air, water, drainage—to 
give them all the physical and moral ad- 
vantages possible; let that be our employ- 
ment and our duty, and let us endeavour 
to perform that office by ridding the coun- 
try of those subjects of angry discussion 
to which I have referred. With this ex- 
planation I express my concurrence in the 
statement contained in Her Majesty’s 
Speech ; and, in performing my task, I 
fear [ have transgressed too far on your 
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patience. The remaining topics of the 
Speech are not such as I believe will in- 
volve any serious differences of opinion in 
this House; and I think that I shall now 
best evince my sense of the indulgence and 
forbearance of the House, by proceeding 
to move the Address in answer to Her 
Majesty’s Speech. The noble Lord con- 
cluded by moving— 


to the Speech. 


That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, to acknowledge Iler Majesty’s most 
gracious Speech from the Throne, and to thank 
Her. Majesty for Ter Majesty’s condescension in 
assuring us that it gives [ler Majesty great satis- 
faction again to meet us in Parliament, and to 
have the opportunity of recurring to our assistance 
and advice : 


To assure Her Majesty that we learn with great 
satisfaction that Her Majesty continues to receive 
from Her Majesty’s Allies, and from other Foreign 
Powers, the strongest assurances of their desire to 
cultivate the most friendly relations with this 
country : 


That we rejoice to be informed that, in concert 
with the Emperor of Russia, and ‘through the 
success of joint mediation, Her Majesty has been 
enabled to adjust the differences which had long 
prevailed between the Ottoman Porte and the 
King of Persia, and had seriously endangered the 
tranquillity of the East : 

Ifumbly to thank Her Majesty for informing us 
that inasmuch as for several years a desolating and 
sanguinary warfare has afflicted the States of Rio 
de ia Plata, during which the commerce of all 
nations has been interrupted, and acts of barbarity 
have been committed unknown to the practice of 
a civilized people, Her Majesty, in conjunction 
with the King of the French, is endeavouring to 
effect the pacification of those States : 


To thank Her Majesty for informing us that the 
Convention concluded with France in the course 
of last year, for the more effectual suppression of 
the Slave Trade, is about to be carried into imme- 
mediate execution, by the active co-operation of 
the two Powers upon the Coast of Africa ; and to 
assure Her Majesty that we cordially unite in Her 
Majesty’s desire, that the present union and the 
good understanding which so happily exists be- 
tween the two Countries, may always be employed 
to promote the interests of humanity, and to se- 
cure the peace of the world : 


That we participate in the regret*expressed by 
Iler Majesty, that the conflicting claims of Great 
Britain and the United States in respect to the 
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Territory on the North-West Coast of America, 
although they have been made the subject of re- 
peated negotiation, still remain unsettled; and 
that we gratefully acknowledge Her Majesty’s 
assurance, that no effort, consistent with national 
honour, shall be wanting on the part of [er Ma- 
jesty to bring this question to an early and peace- 
ful termination. 


To thank Her Majesty for having directed the 
Estimates for the year to be laid before us at an 
early period, and for informing us that, although 
Her Majesty is deeply sensible of the importance of 
enforcing economy in all branches of the Expendi- 
ture, yet that Her Majesty has been compelled by 
a due regard to the exigencies of the Public 
Service, and to the state of the Naval and Military 
establishments, to propose some increase in the 
Estimates which provide for their efficiency : 


Tlumbly to assure Her Majesty, that with Her 
Majesty we have deeply regretted to observe the 
very frequent instances in which the crime of de- 
liberate assassination has been of late committed 
in Ireland, and that we will not fail to consider 
whether any measures can be devised, calculated 
to give increased protection to life, and to bring 
to justice the perpetrators of so dreadful a 
crime : 


That we lament to learn from Her Majesty, 
that, in consequence of the failure of the Potato 
Crop in several parts of the United Kingdom, 
there will be a deficient supply of an article of food 
which forms the chief subsistence of great num- 
bers of the people ; the disease by which the plant 
has been affected having prevailed to the greatest 
extent in Ireland : 


Ilumbly to thank Her Majesty for having 
adopted all such precautions as it was in Her Ma- 
jesty’s power to adopt for the purpose of alleviat- 
ing the sufferings which may be caused by this 
calamity ; and to assure Her Majesty, that Her 
Majesty may confidently rely on our co-operation 
in devising such other means for effecting the 
same benevolent purpose as may require the sanc- 
tion of the Legislature : 


To express our acknowledgments to Iler Ma- 
jesty for informing us, that Her Majesty has had 
great satisfaction in giving Her Majesty’s assent 
to the measures which have been presented to 
Her Majesty from time to time, calculated to ex- 
tend commerce and to stimulate domestic skill 
and industry by the repeal of prohibitory and the 
relaxation of protective Duties ; and for Her Ma- 
jesty’s gracious intimation that the prosperous 
state of the Revenue, the increased demand for 
labour, and the general improvement which has 
taken place in the internal condition of the coun- 
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try, are strong testimonies in favour of the course 
we have pursued : 


To assure Her Majesty, that, in compliance 
with Ter Majesty’s recommendation, we will take 
into our early consideration whether the principles 
on which we have acted may not, with advantage, 
be yet more extensively applied, and whether it 
may not be in our power, after a careful review of 
the existing Duties upon many articles, the pro- 
duce or manufacture of other Countries, to make 
such further reductions and remissions as may 
tend to ensure the continuance of the great bene- 
fits to which Iler Majesty has adverted, and, by 
enlarging our commercial intercourse, to strength- 
en the bonds of amity with Foreign Powers ; and 
that Iler Majesty may rely on our desire that any 
measures which we may adopt for effecting these 
great objects may be accompanied by such pre- 
cautions as shall prevent permanent loss to the 
Revenue, or injurious results to any of the great 
Interests of the Country : 


TMumbly to thank Her Majesty for the gracious 
expression of Her full reliance on owr just and 
dispassionate consideration of matters so deeply 
affecting the publie welfare : 


To express our cordial concurrence in Her 
Majesty’s earnest prayer that, with the blessing of 
Divine Providence on our Counsels, we may be 
enabled to promote friendly feelings between dif- 
ferent classes of Her Majesty’s subjects, to pro- 
vide additional security for the continuance of 
Peace, and to maintain contentment and happi- 
ness at home, by increasing the comforts and bet- 
tering the condition of the great body of the 
people. 


The Address having been read from the 
Chair, 

Mr. E. BECKETT DENISON said: 
Sir, I hope the House will not think me 
guilty of great presumption in rising to 
second the Address which has just been 
moved, The only apology which I have to 
offer for oceupying so prominent a position 
is, that in consequence of the decease 
of a most highly respected nobleman, 
the late Lord Lieutenant of the West 
Riding, I am at this moment the single 
county representative of the largest eon- 
stituency in the kingdom—a_constitu- 
ency arising out of a population of about 
1,500,000 people, the chief portion of 
whom are occupied in agricultural, eom- 
mercial, and manufacturing pursuits of al- 
most every description and variety. They 
are, beyond all doubt, waiting with more 
than ordinary anxiety for Her Majesty’s 
Speech from Her Throne to Her as- 
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sembled Parliament ; perhaps I should be 
justified in stating, that they are waiting 
with still greater anxiety for the statement 
of Her Majesty’s Ministers as to the mea- 
sures they intend to propose for the pur- 
pose of supporting and advancing the 
present prosperity of the kingdom, and 
the future development of its immense 
resources. Her Majesty has been gra- 
ciously pleased to inform us that she re- 
eeives from all Foreign Powers the most 
firm assurances of friendship towards Her 
and Her dependencies. With respect to 
what Her Majesty has stated in relation to 
the conduct of the Emperor of Russia 
and the King of the French, I must say 
that I think this kingdom is under great 
obligations to those Sovereigns for the part 
which they have taken in endeavouring to 
preserve the peace of the world, and to 
settle disputes which have occurred between 
other nations. What, I may ask, would 
be so likely to arrest the prosperity and in- 
jure the welfare of this nation as a bloody 
and expensive war? The King of the French 
has been also graciously pleased to enter 
into an alliance with Her Majesty for the 
purpose of suppressing, effectually, as I 


Her Ma- 


hope, the foreign Slave Trade. 
jesty has informed us, that she receives from 
other Powers the strongest assurances of 


friendship and cordiality. Notwithstand- 
ing these assurances, a common observer 
must perceive that there is some danger 
of this cordiality being interrupted by 
what is passing in the western hemi- 
sphere; I trust that no effort will be left 
unattempted on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government to prevent any breach with 
America, for no doubt the world would 
suffer by any unfortunate occurrence which 
might lead to war; but in my humble 
opinion (and I have no doubt it must be the 
opinion of this House), it is the duty of the 
Government, while making every effort to 
prevent any breach of friendship or good 
will in our western relations, not to permit 
any wilful and authorized trespass to be 
committed upon the privileges or the ter- 
ritories of Her Majesty’s subjects.  Fol- 
lowing up that view of the subject, I must 
add, that I think Her Majesty is perfectly 
justified in asking this House to grant 
Her Majesty additional resources for the 
purpose of putting both the Army and 
Navy into a more efficient state than they 
have been in for some time. past. God 
grant that we may not be called upon 
to exert the energies which I have no 
doubt, in ease of necessity, this country 
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would be ready to put forth, in ease 
of any infraction of its rights! Her 
Majesty has alluded also to the state of 
Ireland—I might say, unhappy Ireland ; 
for it really seems that, within the last 
few months, it has been threatened both 
with famine and murder. The danger 
of famine, I hope, was overrated; but 
the cases of murder, which certainly seems, 
from the returns we receive, to walk un- 
punished in broad mid-day, do, in my hum- 
ble judgment, call upon the Government 
to endeavour to devise some means by 
which such a frightful state of things shall 
be arrested ; and I do hope they will be 
able to propose measures which may have 
the effect of preventing such shameful 
and unheard-of miseries and misfortunes. 
Perhaps the most interesting topie to 
which Ifer Majesty has alluded is in the 
latter part of Her Speech, with respect to 
the relaxation of duties upon foreign com- 
modities. We have now had four years’ 
experience of the abilities of the present 
Prime Minister, and of his views of com- 
mercial policy ; and I think the House 
will admit that he has been, upon the 
whole, most eminently successful. I believe 
I am correct in stating, that in the last 
four years, the reductions in the duties pay- 
able to the Customs and Excise have been 
made to the extent of between 4,000,0002. 
and 5,000,0001. ; and that those reductions 
have been very nearly made up by the 
duties paid upon the increased quantity of 
goods imported into and consumed in this 
kingdom. Now, we hear of “great facts ;” 
but to my mind this is one of the most 
astounding facts I ever heard of. I must 
confess that it holds out the greatest 
possible encouragement to pursue the 
same course of reduction of duties upon 
goods to be imported from foreign parts; 
and I am bound to say, that I think they 
who have had the wisdom to devise, and 
the courage to propose such reductions, 
are eminently entitled to the thanks 
of the public. Her Majesty kas been 
pleased to advise that we should pursue 
that system, and follow it up still fur- 
ther. I am quite of opinion—experience 
drives me to it—[laughter] — Gentlemen 
on the opposite side seem to be amused at 
my using the word “ drive,”’ but I should 
be ashamed of myself if I did not candidly 
confess that experience teaches me that 
that course is the right one. But then I 
say, with all respect for Gentlemen who 
have been the strong advoeaics of that 
system, that I think it ought to be pur. 
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sued with the greatest possible caution, 
and that no one class or interest should be 
so affected that it may be ruined for the 
benefit of others; but that the whole 
scheme should be so well digested, and the 
proposed reductions so mutually balanced, 
that all parties should have an opportunity 
of participating in the benefits to be de- 
rived from them. Entertaining these opin- 
ions, I beg to say, in my own defence, 
that as to what measures are to be pro- 
posed, I know nothing. I have asked for 
no information; I want none in order to 
induce me to second the Address to Her 
Majesty. I have perfect confidence in Her 
Majesty’s Government, that they will pro- 
pose such measures only as will deal out 
justice to all parties, and, I hope, liberality 
to all at the same time. I think that con- 
fidence should be extended to them until 
they state their measures to this House. I 
shall certainly feel perfectly at liberty to 
vote for or against any measure they may 
propose when that time arrives; but at 
present I want no information to induce 
me to support with perfect cordiality the 
Address to the Throne, feeling confident 
that the Government of the day has ad- 
vised Iler Majesty to recammend measures 
to our consideration which will advance 
the prosperity and welfare of this kingdom. 
In the name, therefore, of the great com- 
munity I have the honour to represent, I 
ask the House, with all respect, to support 
the Address which has been moved; and 
if the measures which it recommends be 
carefully devised and well followed up, I 
do believe that, as in the last three or four 
years, trade will improve, employment will 
be regular, crime will diminish, and the 
welfare and prosperity of this nation will 
be advanced. I know of no limits that 
can be put to the development of the ener- 
gies of the United Kingdom. I ask, then, 
on behalf of the great community I repre- 
sent, that they may have every facility for 
regular employment and the increase of 
their comforts. They are, in my humble 
opinion—and I know them well—the most 
hard-working, patient, and loyal people 
upon the face of the earth; they are, if 
properly instructed when young, a truly 
religious people; and they entertain for 
Iicr Majesty that high respect, and love, 
and veneration, which Her Majesty so 
richly deserves. Sir, I beg to second the 








Address which has been proposed by the 
noble Lord the Member for South Lan- 
eashire. 


Sin R. PEEL: Sir, I would fain hope, 
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that although the course which I take is 
an unusual one, yet that I am acting in 
conformity with the general wish of the 
House, in availing myself of the very 
earliest opportunity of giving that explana- 
tion which at no remote period the House 


will require from me. I would fain hope 
that I am not obstructing the course of 
this discussion upon the Address by giving 
that explanation at this period. But, if no 
consideration of public advantage could 
justify me in taking this course, I am sure 
the generous feelings of the House will deem 
it only natural that I should desire that 
not a moment should elapse before I ex- 
plain to the House the motives by which I 
have been actuated, and the principles 
which have governed my conduct. I may 
feel hurt at having been the object of much 
accusation upon vague surmise; I may 
think it unjust to have been condemned 
without a hearing—I say nothing upon that 
head; if any momentary feelings of indig- 
nation were aroused, the recollection of 
great indulgence and of great confidence, 
was quite sufficient to efface those tempo- 
rary ‘feelings. I shall make no allusion, 
therefore, to particular expressions, or par- 
ticular accusations; but this I do ask, 
even while I do not require the reversal of 
the sentence; I ask for the opportunity, 
after condemnation, of explaining the mo- 
tives of my conduct. I ask you to listen 
at least with patience and indulgence to 
those facts and that evidence which I shall 
this night adduce, and which will form the 
materials on which other tribunals, judging 
under less excitement, will ultimately pro- 
nounce upon the motives and the conduct 
of men charged with deep responsibility in 
critical times. I wish to explain what 
were the grounds which led me and those 
with whom I acted humbly to tender to a 
gracious Sovereign the resignation of the 
trust which was committed to us. I wish 
also to explain what were the cireum- 
stances under which that trust was reas- 
sumed, and under which I now appear in 
the Tlouse as the Minister of the Crown. 
Sir, the immediate cause which led to the 
dissolution of the Government in the early 
part of last December, was that great and 
mysterious calamity which caused a la- 
mentable failure in an article of food on 
which great numbers of the people in this 
part of the United Kingdom, and still 
larger numbers in the sister kingdom, de- 
pend mainly for their subsistence. That 
was the immediate and proximate cause, 
which led to the dissolution of the Govern- 
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ment, But it would be unfair and uncan- 
did on my part, if I attached undue im- 
portance to that particular cause. It cer- 
tainly appeared to me to preclude further de- 
lay, and to require immediate decision—de- 
cision not only upon the measures which it 
was necessary at the time to adopt, but also 
as to the course to be ultimately taken 
with regard to the laws which govern the 
importation of grain. I will not assign to 
that cause too much weight. I will not 
withhold the homage which is due to the 
progress of reason and to truth, by denying 
that my opinions on the subject of protec- 
tion have undergone a change. Whether 
holding a private station, or placed in a 
public one, I will assert the privilege of 
yielding to the force of argument and con- 
viction, and acting upon the results of en- 
larged experience. It may be supposed 
that there is something humiliating in 
making such admissions; Sir, I feel no 
such humiliation. I have not so much 
confidence in the capacity of man, to de- 

termine what is right or wrong intuitively, 
as to make me feel abashed at admitting 
that I have been in error. I should feel 

humiliation, if, having modified or changed 
my opinions, I declined to acknowledge the 
change for fear of incurring the imputation 
of inconsistency. The question is whether 
the ‘facts are sufficient to account for the 
change, and the motives for it are pure 
and disinterested. Nothing could be more 
base on the part of a public man than to 
protect himself from danger by pretending 
a change of opinion ; or more inconsistent 
with the duty he owes to his Sovereign 
and country than if, seeing reason to alter 
his course, he forebore to make the altera- 
tion by the fear of being taunted with a 
charge of inconsistency. The real ques- 
tion, as I have said, is, whether the motives 
for the modification of opinion are sufficient 
and sincere. Sir, those who contend for 
the removal of impediments upon the im- 
port of a great article of subsistence, such 
as corn, start with an immense advantage 
in the argument. The natural presump- 
tion is in favour of free and unrestricted 
importation. It may, indeed, be possible 
to combat that presumption ; it may be 
possible to meet its advoeates in the field 
of argument, by showing that there are 

other and greater advantages arising out of 
the system of prohibition than out of the 
system of unrestricted intercourse; but 
even those who so contend will, I think, 

admit that the natural feelings of mankind 
are strongly in favour of the absence of all 
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restriction, and that the presumption is so 
strong, that we must combat it by an 
avowal of some great public danger to be 
avoided, or some great publie benefit to be 
obtained by restriction on the importation 
of food. We all admit that the argument 
in favour of high protection or prohibition 
on the ground that it is for the benefit of 
a particular class, is untenable. The most 
strenuous advocates for protection have 
abandoned that argument ; they rest, and 
wisely rest, the defence of protective duties 
upon higher principles. They have al- 
leged, as I have myself alleged, that there 
were publie reasons for retaining this pro- 
tection. Sir, cireumstanees made it abso- 
lutely necessary for me, occupying the 
publie station I do, and seeing the duty 
that must unavoidably devolve on me—it 
became absolutely necessary for me ma- 
turely to consider whether the grounds on 
which an alteration of the Corn Laws can be 
resisted are tenable. The arguments in 
favour of protection must be based either 
on the principle that protection to domestic 
industry is in itself sound policy, and that, 
therefore, agriculture, being a branch of 
domestic industry, is entitled to share in 
that protection ; or, that in a country like 
ours, encumbered with an enormous load of 
debt, and subject to great taxation, it is 
necessary that domestic industry should be 
protected from competition with foreigners ; 
or, again—the interests of the great body 
of the community, the laborious classes, 
being committed in this question—that the 
rate of wages varies with the price of pro- 
visions, that high prices implies high wages, 
and that low wages are the concomitants 
of low prices. Further, it may be said, 
that the land is entitled to protection on 
account of some peculiar burdens which it 
bears. But that is a question of justice 
rather than of policy; I have always felt 
and maintained that the land is subject to 
peculiar burdens ; but you have the power 
of weakening the force of that argument 
by the removal of the burden, or making 
compensation. The first three objections 
to the removal of protection are objections 
founded on considerations of publie policy. 
The last is a question of justice, whichmay be 
determined by giving some counterbalancing 
advantage. Now, I want not to deprive 
those who, arguing @ priori, without the 
benefit of experience, have come to the 
conclusion that protection is objectionable 
in principle—I want not to deprive them 
of any of the credit which is fairly their due. 
Reason, unaided by experience, brought 
D2 
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conviction to their minds. My opinions have 
been modified by the experience of the last 
three years. I have had the means and 
opportunity of comparing the results of peri- 
ods of abundance and low prices with periods 
of seareity and high prices. I have care- 
fully watched the effects of the one system, 
and of the other—first, of the policy we 
have been steadily pursuing for some years, 
viz., the removal of protection from do- 
mestie industry ; and next, of the policy 
which the friends of protection recom- 
mend, I have also had an opportunity 
of marking from day to day the effect 
upon great social interests of freedom of 
trade and comparative abundance. I have 
not failed to note the results of preceding 
years, and to contrast them with the results 
of the last three years; and I am led to 
the conclusion that the main grounds of 
public policy on which protection has been 
defended are not tenable; at least I can- 
not maintain them. I do not believe, after 
the experience of the last three years, that 
the rate of wages varies with the price of 
food. I do not believe, that with high 
prices, wages will necessarily rise in the 
same ratio. I do not believe that a low 
price of food necessarily implies a low rate 
of wages. Neither can I maintain that 
protection to domestic industry is necessa- 
rily good. I said last year on the Motion 
of the noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) that I 
thought protective duties were evils in 
themselves. But I also said, that as they 
had grown with our system, and not 


being incompatible with a high degree of 


prosperity, I thought they ought not to be 
lightly abolished, and must be tenderly and 
cuutiously dealt with. It is now, however, 
impossible for us, after we see the results 
of the change in the Tariff during the last 
four years, to contend that protection to in- 
dustry is in itself, and abstractedly, a public 
good. Then, as to the other argument, 
which I confess made a great impression on 
me in the first instance, and which is 
sanctioned by great authority—that be- 
cause we have aheavy debt and a high 
rate of taxation, we must be protected from 
competition with foreign industry—that 
argument has also been submitted to the 
test of the last three years, and, so far as 
the experience of that period can supply 
an argument, it is this—that a large debt 
and heavy taxation are best encountered 
by abundance and cheapness of provisions; 
which rather alleviate than add to the 
weight of the burden. Let us take the 
result of that experience of constantly 
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diminished proteetion—on wages—on trade, 
and on revenue. First, as to wages, 
Who can deny the fact that during the 
three years that preceded the month of 
October last, prices were comparatively 
low? there was comparative cheapness and 
plenty, and yet at no period were the 
wages of labour higher. If you take the 
three preceding years, you will find high 
prices, and coexistent with high prices you 
will find low wages. Well, then, I have 
six years experience; I have during the 
first three years high prices and low wages; 
I have during the last three years low 
prices and high wages; and I cannot resist 
the conclusion that wages do not vary with 
the price of provisions. They do vary with 
the increase of capital, with the prosperity 
of the country, with the increased power 
to employ labour; but there is no imme- 
diate relation between wages and provisions 
—or if there be a relation, it is an inverse 
ratio. Now as to the Tariff; as I said be- 
fore during the last four or five years we 
have been acting on the admitted principle 
of removing prohibitions—reducing duties, 
or abating, and in some cases destroying 
protection to native industry. That has 
been the principle, whether right or wrong, 
on which we have acted—the removal of 
protection to native industry. Now, what 
has been the result? I will give you the 
total amount of exports since the year 1859 
The total value of British produce and ma- 
nufactures exported from the United King- 
dom was, in 1839, 53,000,0002.; in 1840, 
51,000,0001.; in 1841, 51,000,0002.; in 
1842, 47,000, 0002. ; in 1845, 52,000,0002. ; 
in 1844, 58,000,0002.; that is, the rise 
from the year when the great invasion upon 
the protection of domestic industry was 
45 by Parliament was from 47,: 38] 0007. 

1 1842, to 58,500,0002. in 1844. jut 
it may be said the China trade made all 
the difference. Now let us deduct the 
whole of that trade. In 1842, our exports 
to all the countries, except China, amount- 
ed to 46,411,000/.; and in 1844, they in- 
creased by 10,000,0002., amounting to 
56,000,0001. For the last year we can 
only have the account for eleven months 
preceding December. In 1843, the exports 
of our principal articles of manufacture to 
all parts of the world, ineliding China, 
amounted to 41,011,000/.; in 1844, to 
47 ,312,0007., and, during the first eleven 
months of 1845, to 47, 764, 0002. Such is 
the state of our foreign exports under this 
system of continued removal of protection. 
Now let me take the returns of the revenue 
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as bearing on this question—ought there 
to be high protection in a country encum- 
bered with an immense public debt and 
heavy taxation? In 1842, I proposed a 
reduction in the Customs to an estimated 
amount of 1,438,0001; in 1844, I pro- 
posed a further reduction in the Cus- 
toms’ duties to the amount of 273,0002.; 
in 1845, to the large amount of 2,418, 0001. 
I estimated the total loss from these 
several reductions at 4,129,000/., and 
let it be remembered that I discarded 
altogether the revenue from corn. How 
have these calculations been verified? Have 
4,000,0002. been lost? No. The total 
amount of the loss has been 1,500,0000. 
I dealt with the Excise last year, and made 
a reduction of a million of Excise duties; 
the whole of the glass duties, the whole of 
the auction duty was taken off; the loss on 
that occasion was estimated at 1,000,0002. 
Observe, that was not a mere reduction of 
duties; there was no expectation, there- 
fore, that increased consumption would 
make up for a diminished rate of taxation, 
for these duties were totally abolished. 1 
felt confident, that although the glass and 
auction duties were abolished, still by vivi- 
fying other branches of industry, the re- 
venue would derive some compensation. 
What will be the fact on the 5th of April? 
I believe, that notwithstanding the total 
reduction, the absolute loss of a million, 
my firm belief is, that the revenue from the 
Excise will this year be greater than ever. 
Notwithstanding these reductions there has 
heen a salient spring of prosperity which 
has supplied the void you caused by the 
remission of taxation. Well, then, with 
that evidence before me, could I contend 
that on account of high taxation or great 
debt you must necessarily continue high 
protective duties? 1 have shown you that 
my estimates as to a loss in the Customs 
have been already falsified; that the Customs 
this year amount to nearly 20,000,0001. ; 
that, comparing the Customs’ revenue of 
1845 with the Customs’ revenue of 1842, 
after that diminution of taxation to the 
extent of 4,000,0001., the Customs of this 
year, excluding from both years the re- 
venue from foreign corn, are better by 
100,000/. than in the former year. But 
I will now refer to more important con- 
siderations than those either of trade or 
revenue; I will take the state of crime in 
the country. My right hon. Friend, at 
the head of the Home Department, stated 
last year that reductions had taken place 
in the number of commitments, and in the 
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crimes committed. In the year 1842 there 
was an increase of crime and commitments; 
in 1843, there was a turn, and a decrease 
began; and the decrease in the commit- 
ments remarkable in 1845 and 1844 con- 
tinued in 1845. The total number of 
commitments in 1845 was 24,350, that is, 
2,237 less than in the highest preceding 
year, 1842, In 1843, there was a decrease 
of 54 per cent. on the preceding year; in 
1844, a further decrease of 10 3-10 per 
cent.; and in 1845, a decrease of 54 per 
cent., and all this in an increasing popu- 
lation. This decrease of crime in the last 
year has taken place in all the chief manu- 
facturing districts; and not only in all the 
chief manufacturing districts, but, with the 
exception of five, there has been a corre- 
sponding and almost equal decrease in all 
the chief agricultural districts. What is 
the state of Wales? In Wales the decrease 
of commitments is more remarkable than 
in almost any other part of the kingdom. 
So much for actual crime. With repect 
to crimes connected with sedition, discon- 
tent, and disaffection to the Government, 
—in the last two years the office of the 
Attorney General, 1 may say, has been a 
sinecure. There has been only a single pro- 
secution for an offence of this nature 
during the whole of the last year. Govern- 
ment takes no eredit for lenity; there has 
been no prosecution, because the crime of 
sedition did not exist. In 1840-1-2-3— 
listen to this, and seriously consider it— 
there were 1,257 persons committed on 
charges of seditious and riotous offences. 
In 1845-4-5, only 124 persons were com- 
mitted so charged, instead of 1,257; while, 
in the last year, I believe there was not 
one. In 1845, there were 422 persons 
sentenced to transportation less than in 
1842. In the last three years there were 
1,701 persons sentenced to transportation 
less than in the three preceding years. 
This has been during a period of compa- 
rative abundance, and low prices. Is it 
possible to resist the inference that em- 
ployment, low prices, comparative abun- 
dance, contribute to the diminution of 
crime? Now, these are great social ad- 
vantages; I will not say they have been 
promoted by—lI say only they have been 
concurrent with, the diminution of protec- 
tion to domestic industry—concurrent with 
comparative abundance. Well, have these 
advantages been purchased by any serious 
detriment to that great interest whose 
welfare ought to be one of the first objects of 
our concern—the agricultural interest ? 
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Protection has been diminished. I have 
been the object of repeated accusation and 
attack, for diminishing it; and deeply 
should I regret if those great social advan- 
tages to which I have referred had been 
accompanied, in consequence of that dimi- 
nution of protection, with any serious in- 
jury to agriculture. Let us take the four 
great articles, in respect of which there 
has been a diminution of protection. Fo- 
reign flax has, for many years, been ad- 
mitted at a very low duty into this country. 
What duty remained, we remitted last 
year. There is now, therefore, a perfectly 
unrestricted import of foreign flax. In 
1824, the duty on flax was 101. 14s. 6d. 
per ton. It is now absolutely nothing. 
The reduction having taken place, what 
was the effect on the price of flax? The 
price of fine flax in Belfast market in 18438, 
was 65s. to 70s.; in 1844, it was 63s. to 
68s. ; in 1845, from 65s. to 68s. ; and in 
January, 1846, the present month, the 
price of Irish flax, fine Irish flax, in the 
Belfast market, was from 70s. to 80s. 
There was no reduction when made that 
caused so much alarm, and by the alarm 
did injury at first, and which it was pro- 
phesied would do so much injury, as the 
removal of the absolute prohibition on the 
importation of foreign cattle. The per- 
mission to import, at a very low rate, 
foreign cattle, foreign sheep, and foreign 
swine, was accompanied with many pre- 
dictions—predictions that serious loss and 
injury would be inflicted on the agricultural 
interest—and it was said that we should 
deeply regret the day those changes were 
made, and the panic that would arise. 
Now, has serious injury been sustained by 
that reduction? There was before that 
absolute prohibition, and there is now the 
admission of foreign cattle at a very low 
rate ; and I must, on this question, first of 
all, admit that there has been a gradual 
increase in the importation. I want, at 
the same time, to show that concurrently 
with increase in importation, there has 
been increase in the price of the articles. 
In 1844, there were imported 2,800 oxen 
and cows, and in the eleven months of the 
year 1845, ending with November, there 
were not less than 15,000 imported, show- 
ing a very great increase. Have prices in 
this country been affected either in a dor- 
responding degree, or in any, by this latge 
importation? In 1844, the contract price 
for the victualling stores in the navy for 
salt beef, was 3l. 18s. 2d.; the contract 
price entered into for the navy, in Decem- 
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ber, 1845, was, I regret to say, 61. 8s. 8d. 
The salt pork that was contracted for in 
1844, was 31. 15s. 10d. a tierce; and in 
1845, it was 61. 12s. The contract price 
for fresh beef for the navy, in 1844, was 
ll. 14s. 9d. ; the contract price in 1845, 
was 21, 2s. 2d. Now, all this increase in 
price, was concurrent with increased impor- 
tation; one prophecy, if I recollect rightly, 
was, that there would be an importation 
into this country of 3,500,000 pigs, and 
that the price of salt pork would be im- 
mensely reduced ; but look at the price of 
salt pork rising from 3/. 15s. 10d. to 61. 
12s. 4d., and I think about 4,000 swine 
have been imported. There was no article 
last year that caused so much alarm as 
lard. The duty was then taken off. In 
1840, there were 97 ewt. of foreign lard 
imported into this country. In 1842, the 
duty was reduced from 8s. to 2s. a ewt. and 
there were then imported 48,512 ewt. ; in 
1844, 76,000 ewt. were imported ; and in 
1845, the importation had reached above 
80,000 ewt. And what has been the price 
of domestic lard at Belfast during that 
period? In 1844, it was 48s. a ewt. ; 
in 1845, it was 67s.; and in January of 
the present year, notwithstanding the in- 
crease caused by this importation, the price 
has risen from 48s. in 1844, to 62s. 
There is only one other article of great 
importance which has been seriously af- 
fected by the reduction to which I shall 
recur, and that is the article of wool. We 
proposed in 1844 that the duty upon 
foreign wool should be altogether annihi- 
lated—that there should be no duty. It 
was certainly more in deputations than in 
this House that any objection was strenu- 
ously urged to the reduction; but cer- 
tainly there were anticipations of great 
loss to the wool-grower from the reduction 
of the duty on foreign wool. Here again 
there has been an enormous increase in the 
imports. In 1842, there were 49,880,000 
Ibs. of foreign wool brought into this mar- 
ket; in 1844, 65,790,000 Ibs. ; and in 
ten months of the last year | am bound 
to admit there has been no less than 
65,216,000 lbs. of foreign wool brought 
in, in consequence of the reduction of the 
duty. Now, what has been the reduction 
in the price ? In 1842, the price of South- 
down wool, when there was a duty upon 
foreign, was Ild., of long wool 10d. ; in 
1845 the price of Southdown was 11}d., 
of long wool 11d. ; in 1844 the price of 
Southdown was Is. 2d., and of long wool 
ls. 2d. also. In December, 1845, eighteen 
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months after the total reduction of the 
duty, the price of Southdown wool rose 
from 11d., the price in 1842, to 1s. 44d. 
The average price in December, 1845, of 
Southdown, was Is. 4d., and of long wool 
ls. 2d. Such have been the effects of 
this reduction, made in 1842, so far as 
domestic agriculture is concerned. I think, 
as far as we have had experience within 
the last four years, I have shown that, by 
the removal of protection, domestic in- 
dustry and the great social interests of the 
country have been promoted; crime has 
diminished, and morality has improved. I 
can bring the most conclusive proof that the 
public health has been improved, yet the 
national trade has been extending, our ex- 
ports have increased; and this—and I re- 
joice in it—has been effected, not only 
without serious injury to those interests 
from which protection was withdrawn, but 
I think I have shown that it has been con- 
current with an increase in the prices of 
those articles. Now, it is right I should 
state, that notwithstanding the conviction 
which this experience has brought home to 
my mind, yet my decided impression was, 
that on other grounds the charge of con- 
sidering the change in the present Corn 
Law ought not to have devolved upon 
me. This I was firmly resolved upon, 
that I could not this Session, on the 
Motion of the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Vil- 
liers), for the consideration of the Corn 
Laws—lI could not, with these convictions, 
which, say as you will, I cannot withstand, 
have met that Motion with a direct negative. 
Now, Sir, let me again repeat that I claim 
no credit whatever for having drawn my 
conclusions from abstract reasoning. My 
conviction has been brought about by ob- 
servation and experience ; and I could not, 
with this conviction, have undertaken the 
defence of the Corn Laws, either upon the 
public ground that this country being 
highly taxed the continuance of protection 
was necessary, or upon the ground that it 
was for the interest of the labouring classes 
that high prices should continue as a gua~ 
rantee of high wages; and I could not 
have undertaken it upon the ground that 
the removing protection from domestic in- 
dustry must necessarily paralyse commerce, 
lower prices, and undermine our national 
prosperity. But this I wish most ardently 
—I wish to have the opportunity of frankly 
stating to those Gentlemen who have ho- 
noured me upon so many occasions with 
their confidence, that I can continue this 
contest no longer—that they must devolve 
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the duty of maintaining protection upon 
other persons, who can adduce better ar- 
guments in its favour than I can. I doubt- 
ed whether it would not have been advan- 
tageous if, in another Parliament, this 
question should have been considered; but 
it would have been my bounden duty to 
have committed the defence, if a defence 
were undertaken, of protection to other 
hands more able to maintain the conflict. 
I should have wished, I say, that another 
Parliament should have had an opportunity 
of considering this question; but there did 
occur, during the course of the last autumn, 
that which precluded me from taking the 
course which would have been most agree- 
able to my personal feelings. A great ea- 
lamity befell us, the limits of which it was 
difficult to divine, the consequences of 
which, though felt, it may still be difficult 
to describe. There occurred a great visi- 
tation of Providence, extending not to Ire- 
land only, but Great Britain, America, and 
many parts of the world; and we, Her Ma- 
jesty’s servants, constituting the Govern- 
ment of this country, were called upon to 
consider what should be done to lessen the 
calamity? There appeared to be a great 
and a pressing danger, and it was our duty 
towards our Sovereign and towards the 
country to meet that danger. If it was ad- 
visable, from the pressure of the deficiency 
to take immediate measures, it would have 
been impossible, with our conviction of the 
necessity, to abstain; with our convictions, 
we could not, consistently with the duty 
we owed to the Sovereign and the country. 
If we had, indeed, pretended apprehensions 
of a scarcity for the purpose of effecting 
an alteration in the Corn Laws, nothing 
could have been more base or dishonest 
than to have taken such a step; but you 
shall have the opportunity of judging of 
the motives upon which I and others have 
acted, and you shall determine whether or 
no, with the information we were in pos- 
session of, we were not justified in drawing 
the conclusion that it was impossible to 
maintain the existing commercial system. 
My own opinion was founded upon the evi- 
dence which I shall now adduce; and it 
was impossible, upon that evidence, to 
come to any other opinion. The advice 
which I individually offered at an early 
period—so early as in the month of No- 
vember, was to meet this emergency by a 
suspension of the import duties on foreign 
corn. I came to that conclusion; and I 
was adduced to advise that unusual—not 
unprecedented, but I admit unusual — 
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course, upon the following considerations. 
I will proceed first to an explanation of the 
cirewnstanees under which, early in De- 
cember, the Government was temporarily 
dissolved, and under which the Goyern- 
ment, as now constituted, resumed office. 
There are two important periods in giving 
that explanation, to which I must draw at- 
tention—first, the period which elapsed 
between the Ist of November, 1845, and 
the Gth of November; and, second, the 
period which clapsed between the 25th of 
November and the Oth of December. I 
propose to read consecutively the informa- 
tion that was received from different parts 
of this country and the Continent which ap- 
peared to me to justify the conclusion to 
which I came, both in the early part of 
November, and towards the close of that 
month and the beginning of the following 
month. I will give the date of each letter 
that I shall quote; but, of course, the let- 
ters which were received subsequently to 
the 6th November, can form no justifica- 
tion of the advice; but though I shall give 
the date of each letter, I will not divide the 
evidence into two periods, but I will give 
the whole of it consecutively. The disease 
which affected the potato crop in this coun- 
try was also felt in other parts of the 
world; and there were in other parts of 
Europe apprehensions of scarcity. For in- 
stanee, the Resident Agent of the Govern- 
ment, writing from Poland, on the 22nd of 
October, said— 


“The cost of articles of food is stated to be 
higher than it has been since 1813 and 1814. The 
unfavourable results of the harvests in Podolia, 
Lithuania, Gallicia, the German Baltic provinces, 
preclude the hope of foreign aid. No alleviation 
of the general distress is expected before next 
autumn.” 


In a letter, dated the 14th of December, 
Colonel Wynford, writing from Riga, says— 


«“ The supply of rye and rye-flour sent from St. 
Petersburg is insufficient for the relief of the Li- 
vonians, and discontent prevails.” 


From Prussia we received the following. 
On the 10th of November the Minister of 
the Interior informed Lord Westmoreland 
that the potato discase had been observed 
in almost every part of the Prussian mo- 
narchy. From Belgium, dated the 24th 
of September, ‘‘ the Chambers sanctioned 
the proposal of the Government to prohibit 
export, and permit import.’’ Egypt, on 
the 22nd of October, 1845, prohibited ex- 
portation of all corn arriving at Alexandria 
after that day. Turkey prohibited the ex- 
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port of all grain from the ports of Anatolia 
and her Asiatic provinces from the 27th of 
August, 1845, to harvest time in 1846. 
Sweden prohibited the export of potatoes 
from the 15th of October until the next 
harvest. There was, indeed, at this period 
a general apprehension of scarcity of pro- 
visions extending from Sweden to Egypt, 
and from Riga to Turkey, and measures 
were taken to stop their exportation, and 
for excluding us from some of our usual 
sources of supply. With regard to England 
and Scotland, this is a part of the informa- 
tion which reached the Government. It is a 
letter addressed to Sir James Graham by 
a great salesman in London, who deals 
largely in the retail part of his business— 
the sale of potatoes. But I should first 
state, that the earliest account I received 
of the disease in the potato crop was from 
the Isle of Wight, where it was estimated 
that the erop had almost entirely failed. 
The gentleman to whom I have just re- 
ferred wrote, on the llth of August, as 
follows :— 
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“ Being myself a large grower, some years to 
the extent of 300 acres, in Kent, where I farm, 
am also a salesman in London, and having been 
engaged largely in the retail part of the business, 
can give an opinion. I received a letter on 
the Ist instant from my agent at Ash, near Sand- 
wich, stating that the crops were blighted in that 
neighbourhood the same as in October last year 
(it was then only partial in East Kent). On 
Tuesday last, I went down by the Dover eight 
o’clock train. On my arrival there, I immediately 
drove all round the neighbourhood of Sandwich, 
Ash, Wingham, and its neighbourhood, and found 
the whole of the crop, early and late, not excepting 
the ecottagers’ gardens, were being entirely de- 
stroyed. On my return, I could trace it by the 
side of the whole line to Tonbridge. Have since 
looked over the tops that come as covering on that 
article to the different markets, and find t hey are 
all affected. On Tuesday last, I paid a visit to 
my farm at Maidstone, and found it had made 
fearful destruction there, and returned by way of 
Gravesend. All were alike affected. The same 
evening I went to East and West Ham, in Essex. 
Amongst the large growers, found it was just 
appearing. Friday, I went to Leytonstone and 
neighbourhood. All are alike.” 


That letter, then, contained conclusive 
proof that, in the opinion of this gentle- 
man, the potato crop in Kent was seriously 
injured. The next letter is in reference 
to the state of Lancashire, and was from 
the Rev. Mr. Clay, chaplain to the House 
of Correction at Preston, dated the 23rd 
of October :— 


“It is too certain that the potato crop in this 
part of the country will be a serious failure. I 
have obtained information from the districts ex- 
tending as far as Rufford and Croston on the 
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south, the Fylde country and Blackpool on the 
west, and Lancaster on the north; and from all 
quarters the accounts speak of great injury to the 
crops, though they vary as to the extent of it. 
My information, verbal and written, has come 
from scientific agriculturists, from practical far- 
mers, and from dealers. Those among the first- 
named, who have paid much attention to the facts, 
estimate the loss, as it exists now, at more than 
two-fifths. But the progress of the disease is so 
rapid, and its presence so universal, that it is im- 
possible to conjecture what may be the amount of 
the defaleation by Christmas.” 


Here is a letter from Mr. Wood, Chair- 
man of the Excise, who, writing on the 
2nd December from Yorkshire, thus ad- 
dressed the Chancellor of the Exchequer :— 


“You will regret to hear that the potato disease 
has now manifested itself in the most extensive 
manner in this district. Potatoes were selling ten 
days since at 2s. to 2s. 6d. a bushel of 70 Ibs., in 
York. Yesterday, the same weight sold at 1s. 2d., 
owing to the farmers bringing an extra quantity 
to market. I have, consequently, had several pits 
opened on this estate, and I fear that before 
Christmas we shall not have a sound one; what 
the poor are to live on, I cannot guess. I know 
you will be anxious to have accurate information, 
and therefore have ventured to give you this 
account.” 


From Scotland, I received a letter from 
my hon. Friend the Member for the county 


of Dumfries, which gave us as unfavourable 
an account as any I had seen from that 
part. Mr. Hope Johnstone, writing on 
the 22nd November, says— 

“Tam sorry to say, that in so far as my own 
observation has gone, the disease appears to be 
progressing. I have to-day examined a large 
quantity of potatoes grown on some of the best 
and dryest soils in this neighbourhood, and have 
not found one potato in twenty untainted, while 
three-fourths are quite unfit for human food. These 
have been carefully housed, and have never been 
exposed to damp since they were taken out of 
the ground. In Dumfries-shire also the decay is 
going on rapidly.” 

These were the accounts whieh reached 
me in the months of October and Novem- 
ber, with respect to the extent of this dis- 
ease in parts of Great Britain. Now as 
to the accounts from Ireland, because the 
pressure appeared to be the greatest in 
that country, the people there chiefly sub- 
sisting upon potatoes. It is difficult to 
estimate the numbers who subsist upon 
potatoes. But here is the Report made 
to the Government, presented by Mr. 
Lucas, who was Member for Monaghan, 
Sir R. Routh, and Professor Kane. They 
say that the numerical proportion of the 
Irish population that live exclusively upon 
potatoes, includes, certainly, four millions. 
It was, therefore, a calamity which threat- 
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ened the subsistence of not less than four 
millions in Ireland that the Government 
had to provide against. Now, first I will 
read to the House the information which 
came to us from the chief authority in Ire- 
land—the Lord Lieutenant, who remitted 
to us every day the principal information 
which he received. It was the duty of my 
right hon. Friend and myself to read the 
reports thus received, and to that duty we 
did devote many anxious days and nights. 
I will not refer to the detailed reports re- 
ceived in great numbers from Ireland. 
They were nearly all concurrent; but I will 
state at once the impressions of the chief 
authority, and the communications which 
he made to the Government. I will begin 
with the 17th October, when Lord Heytes- 
bury writes to the Secretary of State— 

“Even if the crops should turn out to be as bad 

as is now apprehended, it is not thought that there 
will be any immediate pressure in the market. 
There will be enough saved for immediate consump- 
tion. The evil will probably not be felt in all its 
intensity till towards the month of February, or 
the beginning of spring. I am assured that there 
is no stock whatever of last year’s potatoes in the 
country.” 
So deep was the impression of danger made 
on him who was chiefly responsible for 
guarding against any calamity, that hardly 
a day passed that he did not reiterate these 
statements. All I ask now, after the accu- 
sations which have been brought against 
me, is, that I may place upon record the 
evidence on which I have acted. There 
may, perhaps, now be no danger; but if 
you are to judge of our motives, the real 
question at issue is, what were the appre- 
hensions which responsible men were, at 
that time, inclined to entertain? On the 
20th of October, Lord Heytesbury writes 
again— 

“Our accounts continue to be of the most dis- 
couraging nature. They are regularly transmit- 
ted to Sir James Graham’s office. One of the 
most embarrassing circumstances attending the 
disease is, that potatoes dug up to all appearance 
perfectly sound, after a short time begin to decay, 
and very soon rot altogether. Under such cir- 
cumstances, it is impossible to form any decisive 
opinion as to the amount of the calamity.” 


On the 24th, he writes— 


“ From the accounts which reach us I should be 
inclined to say that the progress of the disease has, 
in some localities, been checked; but I dare not 
lay too great a stress upon this ; for we constantly 
receive satisfactory reports of the state of the 
potatoes when dug, and learn, a few days after, 
that they have all rotted in the pits. It is this 
insecurity that forms our greatest difficulty. We 
do not know, and cannot know, the extent of the 
evil.” 
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On the 27th, he says— 


“We are most anxious for the result of the de- 
liberations of the Cabinet upon the state of the 
potato crops in Ireland; the reports from various 
country gentlemen and public bodies continue to 
be of so alarming a nature, that it seems desira- 
ble that something should be done, if it be only 
to tranquillize the publie mind, and diminish the 
panic. Everything is rising rapidly in price ; and 
the people begin to show symptoms of discontent, 
which may ripen into something more. Should 
we be authorized in issuing a proclamation pro- 
hibiting distillation in grain? This is demanded 
on all sides.” 


On the 8th November, in answer to a 
letter written by my right hon. Friend, 
inquiring how it was, if the danger were so 
great, that he had replied to the Lord 
Mayor of Dublin, that there was no imme- 
diate apprehension, he writes again— 


“Tt is perfectly true that I did, in my answer 
to the Lord Mayor, say that there was no imme- 
diate pressure in the market; but you must not 
give too wide a meaning to that observation, which 
had reference merely to his demand that the ex- 
portation of grain should be prohibited, and the 
ports immediately thrown open. My meaning 
was, that there was nothing so pressing as to 
require us to act without waiting for the decision 
of the responsible advisers of the Crown. But the 
danger may be upon us before we are aware of 
its being near; for, as I said in a former letter, 
the sudden decay of the potatoes dug up in an 
apparently sound state, sets all calculations at 
defiance. Some precautionary measures must be 
adopted, and adopted promptly ; for there is dan- 
ger in delay. As the digging of the potatoes ad- 
vances, we see it more clearly; and I regret to 
say, that Professor Lindley, when he took leave of 
me yesterday, told me, that he doubted very much 
whether the potatoes would keep through the 
winter.” 

On the 11th November, the Lord Lieute- 
nant says— 

“The accounts we receive of the progress of 
the potato harvest from the constabulary are still 
very unsatisfactory ; but those from the resident 
magistrates are rather less unfavourable.” 


But then mark the postseript— 


“Sinee this letter was written, later reports 
have been submitted to me, in which even the 
resident magistrates now appear to be of opinion 
that the disease is extending, and the evil much 
greater than they had imagined it to be. The 
heavy rains of the last few days have done infinite 
mischief.” 

And in the last letter from the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland which I shall read to 
you, dated November 17th, he says— 


“The disease progresses apparently unchecked 
by any of the precautions adopted; and the ill- 
intentioned leave nothing undone to irritate and 
exasperate the people. A very bad spirit prevails 
in many of the provinces. If we had to deal only 
with a short crop, we might calculate with some 
degree of certainty upon the time when the pres- 
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sure would be felt ; but how rely upon any caleu- 
lation when the potatoes are perishing in the pits? 
When the evil day of scarcity does come, it will 
probably come with fearful rapidity. We must 
not allow ourselves to be taken by surprise.” 


Such being the accounts received with re- 
ference to the state of the disease, I do 
hope that those who may have been dis- 
posed to blame us will be inclined to make 
allowance for the feelings of those whose 
duty it was to be watching, day by day, the 
progress of this calamity, to be forecasting 
the prospects of the future, and to be con- 
sidering what were the means of precau- 
tion which ought to be adopted. You may 
say, this is our own official information ; 
but reports reached us from other quarters— 
from gentlemen wholly unconnected with 
the Government—and I could produce 
thousands ; but I will take those only to 
which, perhaps, the greatest importance 
should be attached. Here is a letter from 
the Secretary of the Royal Agricultural 
Society of Ireland. He says— 


“T beg leave to send you an extract from a 

Dublin morning paper, which will give you a cor- 
rect account of the measures which the Council of 
the Society have adopted respecting the prevailing 
disease in the potato crop. I beg leave also to 
state, that when I issued a circular, about a 
month since, to the secretaries of about 120 local 
societies, in connexion with the central one, I got 
several answers from persons, stating that the 
disease was not then apparent in their immediate 
neighbourhood ; but I have since received letters 
from most of them, stating that, upon digging the 
crops, they found the disease in almost every 
quarter ; and I may safely say at present, that 
there is not a county in Ireland, that is not, more 
or less, affected by it. I shall barely add, Sir, 
that the greatest panic appears to exist in all 
parts of the community ; and those who know the 
country best, are most puzzled how to act. One 
thing, however, I think, is certain, that enough 
has already transpired to justify the most prompt 
and energetic measures on the part of the public 
and the Government.” 
I will now take some letters from gentle- 
men connected with Ireland, but still un- 
connected with the Government. Lord 
Monteagle says— 

“Take it, however, at the least, I do not recol- 

lect any former example of a calamitous failure 
being anything near so great and so alarming as 
the present. Generally, we have seen the means 
of carrying our people forward, at least, till sum- 
mer approaches, and till we were within two or 
three months of the new crop. ‘The case is very 
different now ; and, in some places, I know not 
how the peasantry will get through the winter in 
very many cases.” 
The Duke of Leinster presided at a meet- 
ing in Dublin, on the 3lst of October, at 
which the following resolutions were agreed 
to :— 
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“That the committee do respectfully represent 
to the Lord Lieutenant, that it has now been as- 
certained beyond a doubt that famine, and, conse- 

uently, pestilence, are immediately imminent, 
unless the Government shall, without hesitation or 
delay, take the most prompt measures to provide 
for the people, and to organize means for the dis- 
tribution of support in each locality throughout 
the land. That we respectfully call upon his 
Excellency the Lord Lieutenant forthwith to order 
the ports of Ireland to be opened for the importa- 
tion of Indian corn, rice, and other articles suited 
for human food.” 


I have also a communication from Lord 
Clare, which contains similar expressions. 
On the first appearance of this disorder in 
the potatoes, we sent to Ireland — not 
trusting altogether to the reports which we 
had received—two gentlemen of the high- 
est eminence, who must be known to al- 
most every Member of this House—Dr. 
Linley, professor of botany, and Dr. Lyon 
Playfair. They were entirely unconnected 
with Ireland; and they were to found their 
opinions upon what they saw. They went 
to Ireland; they travelled through several 
counties; and when they returned, they 
requested that they might mect me. My 
right hon. Friend and I had an interview 
with Dr. Linley; and the result of that 
interview was so alarming, that we desired 
Dr. Linley and Dr. Playfair to leave upon 
record their impressions. Accordingly, 
they addressed a letter to us, on the 15th 
November, to the following effeet :— 

“During our stay in Ireland, we carefully ex- 
amined such official papers as were transmitted to 
us from the Castle. We consulted persons ac- 
quainted with the facts of the disease. We visited 
the distriet lying between Dublin and Drogheda, 
and inspected various potato fields and stores in 
the counties of Dublin, Louth, Meath, Westmeath, 
and a part of Kildare. Judging from the evidence 
thus collected, and from what we have seen of the 
progress of the disease in England, we can come 
to no other conclusion than that one-half of the 
actual potato crop of Ireland is either destroyed, 
or remains in a state unfit for the food of man. 
We, moreover, feel it our duty to apprise you that 
we feel this to be a low estimate. We would now 
add, melancholy as this picture is, that, in all pro- 
bability, the late rainy weather has rendered the 
mischief yet greater. It is also necessary to direct 
your attention to the quantity of seed potatoes 
which must be reserved for the coming year, if the 
cultivation of this plant is to be persevered in. 
We can state that, on an average, one-eighth of 
the crop is required for planting the same quan- 
tity of ground ; so that, in fact, only three-eighths 
of the crop can, in our view, be at the moment as- 
sumed to be available for food.” 


I am now stating the particular cireum- 
stances which led to the dissolution of the 
Government; and, in doing so, the House 
must bear in mind that I refer to two 
periods—the first interval comprising what 
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occurred between the Ist and 6th of No- 
vember, and the second interval, what oc- 
eurred between the 25th of November, and 
the 6th of December; and those who dis- 
sented from my opinion in the Cabinet, 
must recollect that any letters or reports 
received since the 6th of November, can 
have no bearing whatsoever upon the advice 
which I gave between the Ist and 6th of 
November. The letters and reports only 
which have a bearing upon that advice, are 
those which were received prior to the 6th 
of November. Those letters referred, 
many of them, to the state of the crop on 
the Continent; many of them, also, to the 
state of the crop in England; and some of 
them to the crop in Ireland. The Cabinet 
met several times between the 31st of 
October and the 6th of November. On 
the lst of November, recollect, there was 
no agitation, and no petitions had been 
presented. It appeared to me, however, 
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that the reports received from the Lord 
Lieutenant—that the example of foreign 
countries—that the example of Belgium, 
which had cleared the market of Liverpool 
almost in one day, and had caused a rise 
of 75 per cent. in the price of rice—render- 
ed it the duty of the Government to take a 


step, which was not without a precedent, 
and either by an Order in Council, or by 
calling Parliament together within a fort- 
night, to remove for a time all restrictions 
upon the importation of foreign corn. That 
was the advice I gave on the lst of No- 
vember. I was perfectly ready to take the 
responsibility of issuing an Order in Coun- 
cil. The period was a critical one. There 
was an advantage in issuing an Order in 
Council, for time would thus have been 
saved; and I was prepared, as the head of 
the Government, to take that responsibility. 
I did not insist, however, upon the Order 
in Council; for I was equally prepared to 
call Parliament together immediately, and 
to advise the removal, for a limited period, 
of all restrictions on the importation of 
corn. I did not consider it any objection 
that the temporary removal of those restric- 
tions might compe! a reconsideration of the 
Tariff. My advice at that period was not 
followed. Three only of my Colleagues con- 
eurred in the view which I took, and we 
separated on the 6th November; I reserv- 
ing to myself the right of again calling 
the Cabinet together, in the hope that 
if the alarm which I apprehended should 
be confirmed by subsequent occurrences, 
the advice which I gave would be fol- 
lowed at a later period. Now, so far as 
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I was personally concerned, that was the 
period for me to have tendered my resigna- 
tion. I can truly say that if I did not 
tender it at that time, it was purely from 
public, and not from private considerations. 
I was met as a Minister by great difli- 
culties; but I felt it my bounden duty to 
adhere to my post, and not to evade, as I 
might have done, those difficulties with 
which I was beset. I might have said, 
**My opinion has been overruled by a 
great majority. Three only of my Col- 
leagues take the same views that I do, 
and I cannot consent to incur the respon- 
sibility of continuing in office.’’ That was 
the course which I might have adopted. I 
resolved, however, not to abandon my post. 
The Cabinet was reassembled on the 25th 
of November. I confess that the informa- 
tion received in the interval had not in the 
slightest degree diminished my apprehen- 
sions. In the meantime we had taken, 
with the unanimous concurrence of the 
Cabinet, extraordinary steps ; we had ap- 
pointed a Commission to inquire and to 
take precautionary measures against a 
sudden occurrence of distress. We had 
appointed a Commision for the purpose of 
making inquiries in Ireland, and had taken 


steps also to prevent the spread of fever, 
which is so frequently the consequence of 


distress. On the 25th November, then, it 
became necessary to consider what should 
be the instructions to be issued to the 
Commission. Those instructions were de- 
termined on, and received the assent of 
the Cabinet. I stated at that time that it 
appeared to me that the issuing of those 
instructions was inconsistent with the de- 
termination to maintain untouched the 
present Corn Law. I could not, therefore, 
consent to the giving instructions to take 
precautionary measures against scarcity, 
and against fever, the consequence of 
searcity, without reserving to myself the 
entire power of proposing other measures 
for relieving that scarcity. The instrue- 
tions were issued, and again I brought 
under the consideration of the Government 
the same measure which I brought forward 
on the Ist of November—that is, the sus- 
pension of the duties upon foreign corn, 
either by an Order in Council or by the 
sanction of Parliament. At that period, 
however, my position was entirely changed. 
I had advised the same measure on the 
Ist of November; but the lapse of time, 
the increase of agitation, and other cireum- 
stances, had materially affeeted my position. 
I was overruled in the Cabinet at the ear- 
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lier period, when it could have been done 
more naturally and more effectually. [ 
felt that, by the pressure of circumstances, 
my position was now changed. The noble 
Lord opposite had in the interval written 
his letter; and I admit, giving him credit 
for the best intentions, that it was a letter 
which, after what had passed in the Cabi- 
net, materially affected my position. If 
the Order in Council had been issued on 
the Ist of November, it would have been 
the Order of a united Cabinet, the act 
would have appeared as one whieh was 
adopted by a united body, and under the 
sense of a great necessity. We should 
have anticipated agitation—it would have 
been impossible to attribute it to fear—it 
would have had the appearance of taking a 
natural and reasonable precaution—I will 
not say against a great calamity, but— 
against the possibility of a great calamity. 
It was impossible for me, and for those 
who agreed with me, after receiving the 
letter I have read from Drs. Lindley 
and Playfair, not to feel justified in adopt- 
ing precautionary measures, even if they 
should afterwards prove to be unnccessary. 
But I felt on the 26th of November that 
nothing but the support of a united Go- 
vernment, after that letter of the noble 
Lord, would give me the chance of bring- 
ing this matter to a successful issue. 
I should then appear to have adopted 
the measure because it was recommended 
by the noble Lord. His letter was dated 
on the 22nd of November; the Cabinet 
met on the 26th; and the public impression 
would have been that the act of the 26th 
of November was but a servile adoption of 
the course recommended by the noble Lord. 
Still, notwithstanding this total alteration 
of my position, I would not have abandoned 
the post of danger if I had been supported 
by a united Cabinet. But that was not 
the result of our deliberations. It was my 
painful duty to differ from one for whom | 
have felt the sincerest friendship — for 
whose public and private character I felt 
and still feel the highest respect—I mean 
my noble Friend, Lord Stanley. The 
whole of these deliberations passed in the 
most entire and cordial amity; but his 
view, of course sincerely adopted, after 
mature deliberation, was a persuasion that 
the danger was greatly magnified, and that 
there was no necessity for the suspension 
of these laws. That was his opinion. 
My noble Friend stated not only that a 
suspension was not necessary, but he 
thought that there was no necessity for 
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a reconsideration of the Corn Law. I wish 
to give my noble Friend full credit for hav- 
ing formed his opinion with perfect honesty 
both of thought and purpose; but my 
opinion differed from his. I thought that 
there was a perfect justification at the time 
for extraordinary measures, and that the 
adoption of extraordinary measures would 
compel the reconsideration of the Corn Law. 
My noble Friend was not the only Member of 
the Administration who would have refused 
me the inestimable aid of his counsel and 
support 5 and that being the case—hbeliev- 
ing as I I did that his resignation would be 
followed by that of others—thinking that 
under such cireumstances the attempt to 
settle the question, which I thought to set- 
tle, would fail, and that I should fail after 
having made new combinations, and that | 
should be compelled to offer worse terms 
than the interests in question were entitled 
to claim at my hands, I felt it to be my 
duty, not being supported by the unani- 
mous voice of my Colleagues, humbly to 
tender to Her Majesty my resignation. 
That resignation Her Majesty was pleased 
to accept ; and as my late Colleagues were 
not themselves prepared to carry on the 
Government, Her Majesty, of Her own 
The noble 
Lord undertook the task of forming an 
Administration—I believed then that I was 
in the situation of a private Member—that 
I was reduced to the ranks, and that I was 
at entire liberty to act on the suggestions 
of my own conscience ; and I do not hesi- 
tate to say that in that capacity I would 
have done all in my power to promote the 
settlement of this question. The duty of 
adjusting would then have been left to the 
noble Lord, and in my capacity as a pri- 
vate Member [I repeat that I would have 
done all I could to facilitate a fair and final 
settlement of the question. I remained 
under the impression that my functions had 
ceased until Saturday, the 20th of Decem- 
ber. On Thursday, the 18th, it was inti- 
mated to me by Her Majesty that the 
noble Lord had undertaken the duty of 
forming an Administration, and on the 
19th I received a gracious communication 
from Her Majesty stating that, as my rela- 
tion to Her Majesty was about to terminate, 
she wished again to see me, for the purpose 
of taking a final farewell; and Saturday, 
the 20th of December, was the day ap- 
pointed for that purpose. Upon waiting on 
Her Majesty—having heard through the 
courtesy of the noble Lord that he had 
found all his efforts to form an Adminis- 


choice, sent for the noble Lord. 
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tration were in vain—upon waiting on Her 
Majesty she was pleased to inform me, 
that so far from my taking my final leave, 
She was obliged to demand of me that I 
should withdraw my offer of resignation. 
Her Majesty had understood from those of 
my Colleagues who had differed from me 
that they were unprepared to form, and 
did not advise the formation, of a Govern- 
ment on the principle of the existing pro- 
tective system. That the noble ‘Lord, 

having undertaken the formation of a Go- 
vernment, had failed, from causes which it 
is unnecessary for me to notice; and the 
noble Lord having signified to Her Majesty 
that he had failed in his attempt to form a 
Government, Her Majesty requested that 
I should not persist in the tender of my 
resignation. I do not hesitate to say that 
I informed Her Majesty on the instant, and 
without a moment’s hesitation, that the 
noble Lord having failed, and the Col- 
leagues with whom I had heretofore acted 
not thinking it advisable to form an Ad- 
ministration, | did inform Her Majesty on 
the instant that I would return to town as 
Her Majesty’s Minister—that I would 
withdraw my resignation, and inform my 
Colleagues of my determination, and urge 
them to assist me in carrying on the busi- 
ness of the country. I resolved, therefore, 
to meet them in the capacity of the Minis- 
ter of the Crown, and to submit to them 
the measures I proposed to bring before 
Parliament. My noble Friend at once ex- 
pressed the regret he felt that he could not 
co-operate with me in the difficult cireum- 
stances in which I was placed; but my 
Colleagues generally thought it was their 
duty to assist me in the arduous task [ 
had undertaken. I have now, Sir, stated 
to the Ilouse the cireumstances under which 
[ felt it my duty to tender my resignation, 
and also the cireumstances under which I 
again returned to office. Sir, I have given, 
on the earliest day on which it is possible, 
notice, that it is my intention, on the part of 
the Government, to submit to the consider- 
ation of the House measures connected with 
the commercial and financial affairs of the 
country. My firm determination is not to 
anticipate discussion. I know that the 
information I have given must be imper- 
fect—I know that it may give rise to some 
misconception, and that I must ask for a 
suspension of the judgment of the House ; 
but my desire is to disconnect a great po- 
litical question from the mere personal and 
party one ; to keep my explanation, so far 
as it refers to personal matters, distinct 
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from the great question itself, and my ex- 
planation therefore is necessarily imperfect. 
Therefore I do hope, that after having re- 
ferred to the evidence in the possession of 
the Government, although many may think 
that the conclusions to which I and others 
have come as to the danger have been 
erroneous, I advise them not to be too 
confident, as we have yet seven months to 
pass before a new supply of food can be 
obtained for the people. I remember the 
accounts that have been lately coming in; 
but I ask the House not to form too pre- 
cipitate a conclusion that the danger has 
passed. Itis not so. Sir, I trust I may 
have satisfied some of those who think the 
conclusions were erroneous, that, at least, 
the advice was honest, for advising a re- 
sort to extraordinary measures. Sir, you 
ean hardly estimate what a painful position 
it is for those whose public duty requires 
them to take precautions against so fearful 
a calamity as famine. I am charged with 
treason towards the agricultural interest— 
treason, indeed, it would be, if, with my 
deep conviction and solemn impressions of 
the position in which the country was 
placed, I subjected the agricultural interest 
to the odium of claiming protection against 
the hazard of scarcity—of calling for votes 
of public money for purchasing oats and 
other grain, while at the same time I re- 
sisted on their part any relaxation of the 
protective duties. Why, there are some 
points in which you could not possibly 
resist it. I take the law as it applies to 
the introduction of Indian corn. It is in 
a most anomalous state, because the present 
amount of duty on Indian corn depends 
on the price of barley. There is no con- 
nexion between them. There is no reason 
why it should rise and fall with the price 
of barley. Suppose a proposition had been 
made at the meeting of Parliament for the 
admission of Indian corn, what would be the 
consequence ? Suppose the worst of things 
arises in Ireland, which I anticipate as 
possible, which I am afraid is probable, 
what would be the feeling with regard to 
the great agricultural interests of this 
country, if I, a member of it, had positively 
refused to make the slightest relaxation in 
the law ? But this I tell you, to touch the 
Corn Law in some slight point, like that of 
Indian corn, would be dangerous to it. 1 
thought it would be unjust to relax it upon 
one article, and to confine it to the nobler 
species of grain, oats, and wheat. Sir, I 
would rather keep the law intact and refuse 
to admit Indian corn, than come down to 
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the House with such a proposition, and 
refuse to relax the duties on other deserip- 
tions of grain. I recollect the notice given 
by the hon. Member for Winchester, which 
was brought forward for the special benefit 
of the agricultural interest. Would it be 
possible to relax the law in that instance, 
and refuse it in the others? Sir, I venture 
to think that it would be impossible, con- 
sistently with the true interests of agricul- 
ture, to take such a step. Sir, I have felt, 
as I said before, that when after the severe 
labour of the last Session of Parliament, 
almost every hour of the recess was de- 
voted to calculating the chances that might 
result from the disease, and to collecting 
evidence on the subject, night and day, and 
adopting precautions against the possibility 
of the calamity which might result from 
such a state of the crop—I felt it rather 
hard to find myself the object of accusa- 
tions that I was unfaithful to the interests 
of the country, or to any special and pecu- 
liar interest. I cannot, of course, but re- 
collect the repeated manifestations of great 
confidence which I have at various times 
experienced—those manifestations cannot 
be without their effect on my mind—but 


notwithstanding those manifestations of 


confidence, the constant repetition of those 
observations to which I have adverted, of 
those accusations that I have been unfaith- 
ful, renders it absolutely necessary that I 
should allude to them. I have over and 
over again attempted to define the relation 
in which I conceived myself to stand with 
respect to party, to my country, and to 
my Sovereign, and it is necessary that I 
should again describe that relation. I see 
it over and over again repeated, that I am 
under a personal obligation for holding the 
great office which I have the honour to 
occupy. I see it over and over again re- 
peated, that I was placed in that position 
by a party, and that the party which 
elevated me to my present position is pow- 
erful enough also to displace me. I see 
constantly put forth allusions to the power 
of those men to remove me from office. 
I am afraid that, with respect to holding 
the office that I hold, there is a very 
material difference between the extent 
of the obligation and the amount of the 
penalty. I am not under an obligation 
to any man, or to any body of men, for 
being compelled to submit to the sacri- 
fices which I have submitted to, and to 
undergo the official duties and labour which 
I have undertaken. I do not underrate 
the distinction and importance of the posi- 
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tion ; but let us understand—and I am 
speaking not for myself, but for the many 
honcurable men who have preceded me of 
different parties—let us understand what is 
the nature of the obligation we owe for 
being placed in office. As I said before, I 
do not undervalue the distinction and the 
power which are attached to the occupation 
of that office; but what, I ask, is its real 
value ? It does not consist in the power of 
distributing honcurs, or conferring appoint- 
ments. That power, it is true, is insepar- 
able from the office of Prime Minister, and 
cannot be separated from it without injuring 
its authority; but the power of giving the 
highest rewards and the highest offices, is 
constantly accompanied by the invidious 
duty of selection, and the disappointment 
of those who may not have been selected. 
For my part, I value power not one farthing 
for any such privilege. I have served four 
Sovereigns; George III., and his three 
successors. In the reign of George III. 
the office which I held was so subordinate, 
that it was impossible my services ccu'd 
have attracted his notice; but, as I have 
said, I also served his three successors— 
George IV. as Regent and King, King 
William IV., and Queen Victoria; and 
during the reigns of those Sovereigns, it 
has been my fate to hold some of the 
highest offices in the State. I served each 
of those Sovereigns at critical times and 
in critical circumstances—I did so with 
constant truth to each, and I constantly 
said to each of those Sovereigns that there 
was but one favour, but one distinction, 
one reward which I desired, that it was in 
their power to offer me—namely, the simple 
acknowledgment, on their part, that I had 
been to them a loyal and faithful Minister. 
I have now stated my view of the obliga- 
tions which are conferred on those in 
power; but let me remark that there is 
that valuable privilege in power, that it 
gives constant and favourable opportunities 
for exertion ; and affords great facilities to 
the holder of it to render his country ser- 
vice, according to his sense of the public 
good. That, in my mind, constitutes the 
real value of official power; and I can say 
with truth, that I have never abused that 
power for any unworthy object. I have 
tried to use it for the promotion of the 
public interests and the advancement of 
the public good. I used it for the public 
advantage, and in doing so I cannot charge 
myself with any conduct at variance with 
the true and comprehensive policy of a 
Conservative Minister. Sir, I do not think 
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it at variance with Conservative policy, that 
I and my Colleagues have attempted to 
repair the disasters of Cabul—that we have 
attempted to infuse into the Indian army 
that spirit which had been checked by the 
defeats and misfortunes of Afighanistan. 
Nor do I think it inconsistent with true 
Conservative policy, that I have laboured 
to assuage that feeling of animosity which 
for a long time prevailed between this 
country and another powerful and great 
nation ; and I cannot think that this para- 
graph in the Speech of the Sovereign— 

“ The Convention concluded with France in the 
course of last year, for the more effectual sup- 
pression of the Slave Trade, is about to be carried 
into immediate execution by the active co-opera- 
tion of the two Powers on the coast of Africa. 
It is my desire that our present union, and the 
good understanding which so happily exists be- 
tween us, may always be employed to promote the 
interests of humanity, and to secure the peace of 
the world ;”’— 


I cannot, I repeat, think it inconsistent 
with true Conservative policy, that we 
should be enabled to insert that paragraph, 
and that we should be engaged in trying to 
efface the recollections of the exploits of 
both countries in war, or extracting from 
those recollections everything which savours 
of bitterness ; that we should be trying to 
engage in a rivalry, not in exploits on the 
field of blood, but in an honourable com- 
petition for the advancement of commerce 
and civilization, and the improvement of 
the social condition of the people. It is 
not inconsistent with true Conservative 
policy, that we should increase the trade 
of the country by removing restrictions ; 
nor is it inconsistent with sound Conserva- 
tive policy, that we should reduce the 
taxation of the country whilst we increased 
its revenue. It is not, in my mind, incon- 
sistent with true Conservative policy, that 
we have extinguished agitation and dis- 
couraged sedition, not by stringent coercive 
laws, but by encouraging the idea amongst 
the great body of the people, that we, the 
rich and powerful, are willing to take a 
more than ordinary share of the public 
burdens, and to remove those burdens 
from the peeple so far as it is possible. 
Sir, believe me, to conduct the Government 
of this country is a most arduous duty ; 
I may say it without irreverence, that these 
ancient institutions, like our physical frames, 
are ‘‘ fearfully and wonderfully made.”’ It 
is no easy task to ensure the united action 
of an ancient monarchy, a proud aris- 
tocracy, and a reformed constituency. I 
have done everything I could do, and 
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have thought it consisterit with true 
Conservative policy, to reconcile these 
three branches of the State. I have 
thought it consistent with true Conser- 
vative policy to promote so much of 
happiness and contentment among the 
oy that the voice of disaffection should 
e no longer heard, and that thoughts of 
the dissolution of our institutions should 
be forgotten in the midst of physical enjoy- 
ment. These were my attempts, and I 
thought them not inconsistent with true 
and enlarged Conservative policy. These 
were my objects in accepting ottice—it is 
a burden too great for my physical, and 
far beyond my intellectual structure ; and 
to be relieved from it with perfect honour 
would be the greatest favour that could be 
conferred on me. But as a feeling of 
honour and strong sense of duty require 
me to undertake those responsible func- 
tions, I declare, Sir, that I am ready to 
incur these risks, to bear these burdens, 
and to front all these honourable dangers. 
But, Sir, I will not take the step with mu- 
tilated power and shackled authority. I 
will not stand at the helm during such tem- 
pestuous nights as I have seen, if the 
vessel be not allowed fairly to pursue 
the course which I think she ought to take. 
I will not, Sir, undertake to direct the 
course of the vessel by the observations 
which have been taken in 1842. I will 
reserve to myself the marking out of that 
course; and I must, for the public interest, 
claim for myself the unfettered power of 
judging of those measures which I conceive 
will be better for the country to propose. 
Sir, I do not wish to be the Minister of 
England; but while I have the high honour 
of holding that office, I am determined to 
hold it by no servile tenure. 1 willonly hold 
that office upon the condition of being un- 
shackled by any other obligations than 
those of consulting ‘the public interests, 
and of providing for the public safety. 
Lord JOHN RUSSELL said: Sir, 1 
think it necessary to rise'at an early period 
of this debate, in order to offer to ‘the 
House an explanation of the course ‘which 
I thought fit to adopt ‘during ‘the late 
changes in the Administration which have 
been brought so prominently before us. 
In order that I ‘might'be ‘chabled to lay 
this explanation before the ‘House at 'this 
early period, I ‘applied 'to ‘the right ‘hon. 
Baronet ‘opposite, ‘to lay before Her Ma- 
jesty my humble ‘applicition, that 'I ‘might 
tate ‘in ‘my place “in Parliinitirt the ‘¢ir- 
eittnstaiceds which “HHIGEH ‘fe Yo Yike 
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office on the receipt of Her Majesty’s 
command, and subsequently to resign that 
office. I stated to the right hon. Baronet 
at the same time, that if it were more 
convenient for the public service, and more 
conducive to the objects of the right hon. 
Gentleman—with regard to any measures 
he intended to bring forward for the con- 
sideration of Parliament—that I would 
postpone my explanation to any later day, 
that I should be most ready to comply 
with his wishes by at once consenting to 
postpone it. The right hon. Baronet in- 
formed me, not only that Her Majesty was 
graciously pleased to comply with my ap- 
plication, but that it perfectly accorded 
with his own convenience that I should 
make this statement at the commence- 
ment of the Session. I will now offer 
that explanation; and I trust when I do 
so, that if it should be found to have any 
reference to the measure intended to be 
proposed by the right hon. Baronct, it will 
be recollected that I agreed to 2 postpone- 
ment of the explanation, if the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite deemed it necessary. 
Before I make that explanation, it is ne- 
cessary for me to refer to a letter which 
has been mentioned in the course of the 
speech of the right hon. Baronet; and | 
refer to it, not because he stated that it 
caused him embarrassment, but because 
some persons in their comments upon that 
letter thought it proper to attribute to me 
motives in writing it, very different from 
those which actuated me, and which I will 
now describe. Private affairs induced me 
to visit Edinburgh at the latter end of 
October, and remaining in that city until 
the beginning of November, the Lord Pro- 
vost and the corporation of Edinburgh did 
me the honour of conferring the freedom 
of the city upon me. On that occasion, | 
addressed the Lord Provost and the Cor- 
poration; and I took especial care in that 
address (stating at the same time that | 
took that especial care) not to refer to any 
measures which might be under the con- 
sideration of Her Majesty’s Government 
with respect 'to the Corn Laws. fn a 
short time after that meeting, the Lord 
Provost expressed to me his regret that 1 
had ‘not given my opinion on the subject 
of ‘the Corn Laws; and he further suid, 
that it was the wish of many of the citizens 
of Edinburgh ‘to have a public ‘dinner, 
at which it ‘was intended that 1 should 
be ‘réqtésted to attend. I ‘sail ‘that, ‘in 
Such & ‘dase, ‘entértaining, ‘as I did, a 
dtKétig Opiriioh én the snbject vf "the Cor 
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Laws, I could not be silent, though I 
could not declare my opinion fully without 
some risk of embarrassing the counsels of 
my Sovereign. I found at that time by 
the public prints and London Gazette, that 
Her Majesty’s servants had met for deli- 
beration on several days, and that no pro- 
position appeared to have been adopted. 
At all events no step was taken; and I 
saw also, by the London Gazette, that 
there had been a further prorogation of 
Parliament from the day named for its 
assembling. I thought, under these cir- 
cumstances, that the Ministers were not 
doing their duty to their Sovereign and 
the country. I was of opinion that it 
would have been wiser to call Parliament 
together to consider the subject of the 
Corn Laws; and having seen many state- 
ments put forth with respect to the potato 
crop in Ireland (for the inquiry was not 
confined to the right hon. Baronet and his 
Colleagues), I thought something should 
be immediately done. The right hon. 
Baronet has stated that a Commission 
had been appointed by the Government to 
report on the condition of a crop which 
forms the food of four millions of the peo- 
ple; and the result of the investigation 
pursued by that Commission was a state- 
ment that four-ecighths of the crop were 
deficient, and that one of the remaining 
four-cighths would be required for seed, 
thus leaving only three-eighths of the 
crop for the supply of the people. I con- 
sidered such a state of things to be most 
alarming; and it now appears that I 
was not alone in this opinion; for the 
right hon. Baronet himsclf has stated, that 
the same opinion was entertained by him 
at that period, an opinion equally strong, 
and that in conjunction with three of 
his Colleagues he had expressed that opi- 
jnion in a Cabinet Council. I could not 
know what passed on the occasions of those 
meetings of Her Majesty’s Council; I could 
only guess from the general result, that the 
majority of the Cabinet had come to a de- 
cision, the consequence of which was inac- 
tion. In this state of things I wrote the let- 
ter alluded to, which was published, I think, 
on the 26th of November, which stated 
strongly my opinion, and also an opinion 
that as the Government did not seem to be 
active in taking preper measures, it would 
be necessary to give some public expression 
of opinion, in order to control their course, 
and obtain the redress which was abso- 
Jutely necessary; and I think that in so 
stating my opinion to the public, if the 
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facts which the right hon. Baronet has 
stated are correct, 1 was perfectly justified. 
I know that some persons of low minds 
have supposed that I intended, as it is 
called, to advertise for office by expressing 
those opinions; but nothing could be further 
from my intention. I intended merely to 
call for such an expression of publie opin- 
ion as would oblige the Government to take 
the subject into immediate consideration, 
and thus save the country from the evils of 
famine. On the 25th or 26th of November, 
it appears that the right hon. Baronct again 
urged on his Colleagues that the ports 
should be opened, and further, that the 
Corn Laws themselves should be considered. 
Unfortunately—for I think it was a mis- 
fortune—his Colleagues did not agree to 
this proposition; and it appears there was 
a great difference of epinion on the subject. 
The right hon. Baronet has not indeed ex- 
plained the extent of the diticrence ; but 
it was such that the Cabinet could not carry 
on the Government, and on the 6th of De- 
cember the Ministry resigned. On the 8th 
of December, at night, I received the com- 
mand of Ifer Majesty to wait on Her at 
Osborne House, in the Isle of Wight. In 
obedience to that command I arrived in 
London on the 10th of December, and on 
the 11th I proceeded to the Isle of Wight. 
Of course it appeared to me probable that 
ler Majesty had received the resignation 
of Her Ministers, and that She had com- 
manded my presence at Osborne Louse in 
order to consult me as to the formation of 
anew Administration. I felt that, under 
ordinary circumstances, the only thing 
which I could properly do, was most re- 
spectfully to decline the Commission of Tier 
Majesty, as the party to which | belong are 
in a minority of from ninety to one hundred 
in the House of Commons, and I could not, 
with regard to the public service, expose 
Iler Majesty to the chance of another 
change of Government, to which my ac- 
ceptance of office would probably speedily 
lead. I need not now explain why it was 
that in the House of Commons those who 
in general agree with me in opinion, are 
inferior in numbers to those who generally 
follow the right hon. Baronet; but I must 
say on this occasion, that during the whole 
of our Administration our motives never 
received a fair construction, nor did our 
measures ever receive an impartial con- 
sideration from those who were our political 
opponents. But be that as it may, with our 
minority I should be of opinion that, under 
ordinary circumstances, it would not be for 
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the public good if we attempted to form an 
Administration. No sooner, however, was 
I honoured with an audience by Her Ma- 
jesty, than Her Majesty informed me that 
She had sent for me in order to entrust 
me with the formation of a new Ad- 
ministration. I respectfully stated then 
to Iler Majesty, as I have now stated 
to this House, that those with whom I 
acted were in a minority in the House of 
Commons; and Her Majesty replied, by 
putting into my hands a paper which Her 
Majesty said had been given to Her by the 
right hon. Baronet the day before. That 
paper stated generally the reasons why the 
right hon. Baronet resigned, and added, 
that he should be ready in his private ca- 
pacity to aid and give every support to the 
new Minister whom Her Majesty might 
select to etfect a settlement of the question 
of the Corn Laws. Sir, after perusing this 
letter, | immediately stated to Her Majesty 
that this circumstance had altered the 
state of the question, and that if she would 
permit me I would consult those with 
whom I am in the habit of acting, and as- 
certain what their sentiments were with 
respect to our duty to Her Majesty. I 
immediately came back to London and had 
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a consultation with those of my friends 


who were within my reach. They were of 
opinion that it was very desirable, if pos- 
sible, to know what was the exact nature 
of the measures which the right hon. Baro- 
net would be willing to support. The right 
hon. Baronet the Secretary for the Tome 
Department was good cnough to call on 
me and to inform me generally of the state 
of this country and Ireland, and communi- 
eated to me all the information it was de- 
sirable for me to obtain, and I stated to 
him the wishes’ of those Gentlemen who 
were acting with me on this subject. On 
the following day he informed me that the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel) did not 
think that it was for the public service, or 
at all a convenient course, that he should 
state the details of the measures which he 
had proposed. I thereupon called toge- 
ther those with whom I had acted, and 
stated to them that I would endeavour to 
form an outline of the measures on the 
subject of the Corn Laws, which I proposed 
to have communicated to the right hon. 
Baronct, and thus endeavour to ascertain 
whether they were the measures which he 
was likely to approve of. I may be here 
asked what was the exact nature of the 
measures upon which I wished to learn the 
sentiments of the right hon. Gentleman. I 
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have already stated I did not think it ad- 
visable that, in mere deference to my own 
party, I should have attempted to form an 
Administration; but when there was a 
prospect of the settlement of the Corn 
Laws by the assistance which we hoped to 
receive from the right hon. Baronet, [ 
did consider that such a settlement would 
have proved of such great advantage to 
the country—would have put an end to 
such discontent and excitement—that I 
should be justified in encountering great 
risks in the attainment of such an object. 
But there was another and a further ob- 
ject to be considered. Supposing that I 
should have undertaken to propose a set- 
tlement of the question relating to corn, 
should I have attempted it by proposing 
to this House a measure on the subject, 
and by endeavouring to obtain such a ma- 
jority as would influence the House of 
Lords in favour of its support—or should 
I have proposed to Her Majesty the mea- 
sure of dissolving Parliament, and by such 
means sought to obtain a triumph over our 
opponents upon this subject of the Corn 
Laws by the force of public opinion acting 
upon a general election? I confess if it 
were possible to obtain a settlement of the 
Corn Laws without having recourse to a 
general election, adding to the strife 
amongst the various interests of the coun- 
try, manufacturing and commercial, the 
landed and agricultural, I should not have 
hesitated to pursue that course which | 
consider would have been beneficial to the 
general interests of the country. But | 
felt it to be impossible for me to obtain 
such a concurrence in this Touse without 
I had not only those who generally agree 
with me to support me; not only those 
also who are supporters of absolute free 
trade, but also the support of the right 
hon. Baronet himself and a considerable 
number of those who usually support him. 
The right hon. Gentleman again expressed 
his objection, for various reasons, to state 
the details of the measure which he would 
support. I will, if the right hon. Baronet 
thinks it necessary, read the letter in 
which he so expressed himself, and of 
which Iler Majesty permitted me to take a 
copy. It is, however, I think only neces- 
sary for me to state that the right hon. 
Gentleman, for reasons that were no doubt 
very cogent and forcible, did not think it 
advisable that a person out of the service 
of the Crown should be consulted upon the 
various details of a particular measure, or 
upon any subsequent modifications of mea- 
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sures, which we should think it necessary 
to bring forward upon our own responsi- 
bility. I had, Sir, then to consider what 
kind of measure, if I formed a Govern- 
ment, it would be our duty to propose. 
I acted then with the same feelings with 
which I wrote the letter alluded to by the 
right hon. Baronet—a letter written under a 
strong sense of duty, and with a strong ap- 
prehension of danger ; and only two persons 
with whom I was in immediate relation were 
cognizant of that letter before it was pub- 
lished. The apprehensions of public dan- 
ger, and the alarming state in which the 
people generally were placed, induced me 
to think it necessary to consult those who 
generally agree in opinion with me, who 
were dispersed in different parts of the 
country, before I undertook so arduous a 
duty as the settlement of the Corn Laws, 
that I might avoid the risk of forming a 
Ciovernment, and putting the country to 
great inconvenience, when there was a 
chance of the measure not being assented 
toby my Colleagues. Sir, the grounds on 
which I stated in my letter that the Corn 
Laws ought to be settled were, that ‘“ the 
imposition of any duty at present, without 
a provision for its extinction within a short 
period, would but prolong a contest already 
sufficiently fruitful of animosity and diseon- 
tent.”” Another point on which I placed 
stress was, that ‘* neither a Government 
nor a Legislature can ever regulate the 
corn market with the beneficial effects 
which the entire freedom of sale and pur- 
chase are sure of themselves to produce.” 
I stated further on, ‘* Let the Ministry 
propose such a revision of the taxes as in 
their opinion may render the public bur- 
dens more just and more equal, let them 
add any other provisions which caution, 
and even scrupulous forbearance may sug- 
gest.”’ Those were the general principles 
on which I proposed the consideration of 
the question as to the Corn Laws. Perhaps 
Tecan best explain my views by reading a 
letter which I had the honour to address to 
Her Majesty, a part of which was referred 
to by the right hon. Gentleman. I cannot 
read it without referring to some measures 
which the right hon. Gentleman is stated 
to have in contemplation. I should state 
that I repeat them from memory, because 
of the first letter of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, which was shown me by Her Ma- 
jesty, I never had a copy. This is the 
letter which I sent to Her Majesty :— 
“ Chesham Plaee, Dee. 16, 1845. 
“Lord John Russell presents his humble duty 
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to Your Majesty, and has the honour to submit 
to Your Majesty the following considerations :— 

“ Sir Robert Peel’s letter to Your Majesty, 
communicated to Lord John Russell at Osborne 
House, offers the support of Sir Robert Peel to 
his successors, provided their measures should be 
founded on certain principles, which are there 
explained, and framed in a spirit of caution and 
forbearance towards the interests to be affected. 

“The measures which Sir Robert Peel had in 
contemplation appear to have been—a present sus- 
pension of the duties on corn; a Repeal of the 
Corn Laws at no remote period, preceded by a 
diminution of duties; relief to the occupiers of 
land from burdens by which they are peculiarly 
affected, so far as it may be practicable. 

“ Upon full consideration of these proposals, 
Lord John Russell is prepared to assent to the 
opening of the ports, and to the fiscal relief which 
it was intended to afford. 

“ But upon maturely weighing the second pro- 
posal, namely, that by which duties would, after a 
suspension, or temporary repeal, be reimposed 
and again diminished, there appear to him to be 
grave objections to such a measure. 

“ The advantage given thereby to the land ap- 
pears to him more apparent than real ; the uncer- 
tainty of prices in future years would be aggra- 
vated, and the prospect of a complete free trade 
would be still kept in the distance ; the prospect 
alarming the farmer, and the distanee irritating 
the merchant and manufacturer. 

“ In this view he finds that many persons deeply 
engaged to the maintenance and support of the 
agricultural class entirely participate. 

“So great an object as the settlement of this 
question, might indeed have been held sufficient 
to justify the support of Sir Robert Peel’s Ad- 
ministration, had they proposed such a measure. 
But, as Lord John Russell is placed at present, he 
could not himself propose a measure against which 
the weight of argument, as well as public opinion, 
appears to him to preponderate. 

“Tiad the harvest been plentiful, and corn 
cheap, it might have been very advisable to have 
diminished the duties gradually ; but the restora- 
tion of a duty after suspension, has all the appear- 
ance of the re-enactment of a protective law. 

Lord John Russell humbly submits to Your 
Majesty, that should the proposal of an immediate 
repeal, instead of immediate suspension and ulti- 
mate repeal of the Corn Law, preclude Sir Robert 
Peel from affording that support to the new Go- 
vernment which he so spontaneously and hand- 
somely offered in his letter of the 10th of Deecem- 
ber, Lord John Russell must humbly decline the 
task so graciously confided to him by Your Ma- 
jesty. 

“Lord John Russell concurs with the reasoning 
of Sir Robert Peel, which shows the inexpediency 
of pledging him to the outline of a series of mea- 
sures, 

“The measures for fiscal purposes, therefore, 
would haye to be considered in detail by those 
alone who may be in Your Majesty’s service. 

“Lord John Russell trusts that Your Majesty 
will attribute the reluctance which he feels to un- 
dertake the Government, without a previous know- 
ledge of the opinion of Sir Robert Peel, to the 
extent here stated, to his very deep sense of the 
injury the country may sustain from the rejection 
of a measure of such vital importance, and not to 
a desire to obtain a security for those who may be 
in power” 
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Her Majesty was graciously pleased to 
answer that lctter the same evening, in- 
forming me that She had sent to Sir Robert 
Peel, and that She fully appreciated the 
motives by which I had been actuated. I 
must say, in this place, that the remarks 
which have been made out of doors upon 
my inability to bring those whom I con- 
sulted into an agreement on the subject of 
the Corn Laws, were utterly unfounded. 
Those whom I consulted were all, with one 
exception—my brother, the Duke of Bed- 
ford—persons who had belonged to Her 
Majesty’s Privy Council, and had been in 
Cabinet offices in the present and the former 
reign; and those persons entirely coincided 
in the sentiments which I entertained on 
the subject. Her Majesty desired me, the 


next day, to wait upon Her at Windsor 
Castle ; and when I arrived there, She was 
graciously pleased to show me a letter of 
the right hon. Gentleman’s, which, if he 
does not object, I will read to the House. 
[Sir R. Peet: I have no objection. | 


“ Whitehall, December 17, 1845. 

“Sir Robert Peel presents his humble duty to 
Your Majesty, and takes the earliest opportunity 
of acknowledging the receipt of Your Majesty's 
letter of yesterday, which reached him at a late 
hour last night. 

“Sir Robert Peel feels assured that Your Ma- 
jesty will permit him humbly to refer to the 
communications which he has addressed to Your 
Majesty, since his tender of resignation, as an 
evidence of his earnest desire to co-operate in a 
private eapacity in the adjustment of the question 
of the Corn Laws. 

“Jn the letter of Lord John Russell to Your 
Majesty, he expresses his concurrence in the 
reasoning of Sir Robert Peel, which shows the 
inexpediency of pledging Sir Robert Peel to the 
outline of a series of measures connected with 
the settlement of that question. 

“ Lord John Russell requires, at the same time, 
that Sir Robert Peel should give assurances, 
which amount substantialfy to a pledge, that he 
will support one of those measures, nainely, the 
immediate and total repeal of the Corn Laws. 

“Sir Robert Peel humbly expresses to Your 
Majesty his regret, that he does not feel it to 
be consistent with his duty to enter upon the 
consideration of this important question in Par- 
liament, being fettered by a previous engagement 
of the nature of that required from him.” 
Now, Sir (continued the noble Lord), | 
think the right hon. Gentleman has some- 
what misunderstood the letter which I ad- 
dressed to Her Majesty. What I wanted 
was, not a previous pledge on the part of 
the right hon. Gentleman; but what I 
thought was, that the right hon. Gentleman 
having stated the general nature of the 
measures he proposed—if we afterwards 
proposed a measure going beyond what he 
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was prepared to bring forward—if he 
should then find himself precluded from 
supporting it, we should incur the samo 
evil I have already alluded to. What [ 
wished from the right hon. Gentleman was, 
that he should not feel himself precluded 
from taking the measure into consideration 
when brought into Parliament. The letter 
I have just read, though it proceeds on a 
misunderstanding of my letter, seems to 
amount substantially to this—that the right 
hon. Gentleman was quite ready to con- 
sider, and did not regard himself as_pre- 
cluded from supporting such a measure, if 
brought before Parliament by [ler Ma- 
On considering that 
letter, those with whom I consulted, as 
well as myself, were of opinion, that though 
the task was one subject to great risk, 
though it was full of danger and hazard, 
yet, placed as we were, we should run that 
peril, and assure ILer Majesty that we 
would undertake the task. When I came 
to that determination, | was by no means 
blind to the very heavy responsibility which 
lay upon me. | have already said that I 
wished the question of the Corn Laws 
settled; but [ wished that scttlement to 
be effected, if possible, without a violent 
strugele between different interests in the 
country, by the full and deliberate consent 
of Parliament. I was aware—I hardly 
know how I should express that opinion— 
but [ was aware that many politicians, and 
many who care nothing about politics, par- 
ties connected with the great manufac- 
turing towns, and interested in the question, 
as well as men who sit on this side of the 
Ifouse, who are of the Liberal party, what- 
ever their various denominations, had de- 
clared, when the question was put to them 
whether they were disposed to support a 
measure, brought forward by Sir R. Peel, 
for the repeal of the Corn Laws, that they 
would not hesitate to do so, having more 
at heart the success of the measure, than 
the advancement of the interests of any 
political party; while, on the other hand, [ 
was also aware that there were men who 
followed Sir R. Peel, who would follow 
him and give him their confidence so as to 
maintain him in power, but who would not 
vote for any measure founded on the same 
principle which I might bring forward. 
Now, I must state this, because it is a 
fact, that the opinions to which I refer in 
favour of such a measure were conveyed to 
me not only by many persons who were 
personally known to me, but by many 
others whose names [ had neyer heard— 
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persons eonnected with Manchester and 
other places who were especially anxious 
for a settlement of the question. I thought 
it would be incurring great hazard and risk 
to take upon myself to act upon a different 
opinion. jut I certainly thought that 
while the right hon. Gentleman and his 
Colleagues who supported him in the 
Cabinet would promote a settlement of the 
Corn Laws, there were many others, such 
as the noble Lord who moved the Address 
to-night, that would give me their support 
if they thought the measure suited to the 
circumstances of the country, though [ was 
not the person who possessed their political 
confidence. But we felt we had a great risk 
to encounter, and that if we should fail in 
our attempt, if we proposed a measure only 
to give rise to a long-protracted struggle, 
or some new Administration should be 
formed to begin a new settlement of the 
question, and propose a new measure, I 
knew that on us would fall the blame of 
having attempted what we could not ac- 
complish. While, then, having this diffi- 
cult task before me, I felt it was necessary 
that all these with whom I eonsulted should 
be ready and willing to take part in an 
Administration, to bear the risk and en- 
counter the opposition to which they would 
be exposed, and to give their co-operation 
and advice as official Ministers of the 
Crown. I must say that the disposition 
of those with whom I consulted in ge- 
neral, | must bear this testimony that they 
looked only to publie objects, that they did 
not consider whether it was for the ad- 
vantage of their party or of themselves 
that an Administration should be formed, 
but that they did consider above all, and 
over all, the great questions which they 
were called upon to decide. I therefore 
told Her Majesty onthe 18th of December, 
that I was ready to undertake the forma- 
tion of an Administration; but on the fol- 
lowing morning, after I had endeavoured 
to make my arrangements, [ found that 
one of those with whom I had consulted 
had objeetions which it was impossible to 
overcome, and that I should lose his as- 
sistance in the Administration which I 
proposed to form. I do not think it neces- 
sary to enter on the grounds of those ob- 
jections: it is quite enough to say that they 
deprived me of his assistance in forming an 
Administration. His name has been fre- 
quently mentioned, and I see no reason 
why I should not state that I refer to Lord 
Grey. With the highest respect for Lord 
Grey, for his great talents, for his courage 
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and his honesty, I should, nevertheless, not 
have thought, on an ordinary occasion, 
that the loss of a single person, even of 
his importance, should have prevented me 
from undertaking the formation of a Go- 
vernment. But when I considered the 
risk which was to be encountered, and the 
necessity which existed that we should all 
act together on this great question—when 
I considered that my noble Friend was 
among the first of those acting with me 
in Parliament, who declared that he re- 
garded no other measure but complete 
free trade in corn, adequate to meet 
the exigencies of the country—when I 
put all those things together, I did think 
that the task of forming a Government 
leaving out my noble Friend, was a task 
which I was not justified in attempting. 
I could not but think that if my noble 
Friend was not a Member of the Cabinet, 
all kinds of interpretations might be put 
upon his absence, and that the Ministry 
would be jeopardized at its very commencc- 
ment. Considering, therefore, the neces- 
sity which existed for a complete alliance, 
I came to the conclusion that it was ne- 
cessary for me to give up the task which 
Her Majesty had graciously confided to 
me. Some people may say that it was 
possible for me to make up the difference 
to which I have referred ; but I could not 
but remember that for eight days the 
country had been without a Government, 
and I could not but think if I did not 
succeed, that the right hon. Gentleman 
would attempt to form an Administration 
if I were unable todo so. It was with 
these views that I waited upon Her Ma- 
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jesty on the 20th of December, with the 


following letter, which I will now read to 
the House :— 


“ Chesham Place, Dee. 20, 1845. 

“ Lord John Russell presents his humble duty 
to Your Majesty, and has the honour to state that 
he has found it impossible to form an Administra- 
tion. 

“ Lord John Russell was aware from the first 
moment when Your Majesty was pleased to pro- 
pose to him this commission, that there were very 
great difficulties in the way, which it required the 
most cordial co-operation on the part of his 
Friends, and the firm support of a large portion 
of those who followed Sir Robert Peel, to sur- 
mount. 

“ Lord John Russell has had solely in view the 
settlement of the question of Corn Laws by which 
the country is so much agitated. 

“ Those who have served Your Majesty and Your 
Royal Predecessor in Cabinet Offices during the 
Administrations of Lord Grey and Lord Mel- 
bourne, who were now in political connexion with 
Lord John Russell, were consulted by him, They 
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agreed on the principles by which they would be 
guided in framing a measure for the repeal of the 
Corn Laws. Thus one great difficulty was sur- 
mounted. But as the party which acts with Lord 


John Russell is in a minority in both Houses of 


Parliament, it was necessary to ascertain how far 
they were likely to obtain the support of Sir 
Robert Peel. 

“ Your Majesty is acquainted with all that has 
passed on this subject. Lord John Russell is 
quite ready to admit that Sir Robert Peel has 
been willing, from the commencement to the end, 
to diminish the difficulties in the course of a new 
Government prepared to attempt the settlement 
of the Corn Laws. But Sir Robert Peel could not, 
of course, rely on the support of his political 
Friends should the proposed measure be in their 
eyes dangerous and unwise. 

“Tn this uncertainty of obtaining a majority in 
the House of Commons, it was absolutely neces- 
sary that all those who were prominent in the po- 
litical party to which Lord John Russell is at- 
tached should give their zealous aid, and act in 
concert in the new Administration. 

“ Lord John Russell has, in one instance, been 
unable to obtain this concert, and he must now 
consider that task as hopeless, which has been 
from the beginning hazardous. 

“ Lord John Russell is deeply sensible of the 


embarrassment caused by the present state of 


public affairs. Ile will be ready, therefore, to do 
all in his power, as a Member of Parliament, to 
promote the settlement of that question, which, in 
present circumstances, is the source of so much 
danger, especially to the welfare and peace of 
Treland. 

“Lord John Russell would have formed his 
Ministry on the basis of a complete free trade in 
corn, to be established at once, without gradation 
or delay. Ile would have accompanied that pro- 
posal with measures of relief, to a considerable 
extent, of the occupiers of land, from the burdens 
to which they are subjected. But he will be little 
disposed to insist, as a Member of Parliament, on 
what may seem to Your Majesty’s advisers an im- 
practicable course. The country requires, above 
all things, an early and peaceable settlement of a 
question which, if not so settled, may in an ad- 
verse state of affairs cause a fearful convulsion.” 


I should now state, Sir, that I owe the 
deepest gratitude to Her Majesty for the 
gracious manner in which Her Majesty has 
been pleased to entrust to my hands the 
task of forming an Administration, and the 
kindness with which my endeavours have 
been received. Her Majesty has imposed 
on me a debt of obligation which I shall 
feel to the end of my days. I should also 
state, with respect to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite, that the offer of his sup- 
port was spontancous on his part, and that 
there was nothing at all in his subsequent 
communication to Her Majesty which ren- 
dered our task more difficult. With re- 
gard to my noble Friend, Lord Grey, I 
was certainly extremely sorry to find that 
I was not able to overcome his objections ; 
but I should at the same time state that 
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they did not relate to any personal objects 
of his own, but to matters of a public na- 
ture. With respect to the measure now in 
agitation, the settlement of the Corn Laws, 
I do hope that we may be able to come to 
a peaceable settlement of that question at 
the present time. I see with no incon- 
siderable surprise, that at mectings of the 
agricultural interest, it is alleged that the 
danger in which we are placed has been 
exaggerated ; that scarcity does not ex- 
ist; that the prospect of famine has 
been exaggerated; and therefore we ought 
to leave the protection laws, as far as 
food is concerned, as they at present 
stand. But do these gentlemen. never 
earry their thoughts forward? Do they 
never consider that if it has pleased 
Providence to visit us with a calamity 
lighter than was at one time dreaded, 
there may come a time when scarcity may 
be undoubted, when it may come home to 
the eyes, and understandings, and feel- 
ings of all men, and when the prospect of 
famine may be too near and too real not to 
appal the stoutest hearts among us? Do 
these Gentlemen wish to wait for such a 
time as that? Do they wish to wait till 
no power of choice is left them—till they 
have no diseretion—and till nothing re- 
mains but a capitulation to the multitude, 
who will imperiously demand the repeal of 
those laws which limit the supply of food ? 
Has any one ventured to say that, under 
the law of 1842, enough corn is grown in 
this country to provide food without the 
assistance of a foreign supply ? The House 
has heard what the author of that measure 
has said with regard to what he consi- 
ders to be the result of his observa- 
tion of its working. With his expe- 
rience and great natural talents, placed 
as he is at the head of affairs in this coun- 
try—a position which is one of the high- 
est honour that a subject can enjoy; but 
full, at the same time, as he has truly 
described it, of the most grave and most 
solemn responsibility—the right hon. Gen- 
tleman is now convinced that its operation 
is not satisfactory. I trust, therefore, that 
we are now about to see the settlement of 
this question. When the right hon. Gen- 
tleman brings forward his measure, I may, 
perhaps, have some observations to make 
upon the provisions which may accompany 
it, and also upon the inexpediency of wait- 
ing till the present time before any steps 
were taken. For the present, however, I 
will refrain from any observations. I must, 
however, advert to another subject which | 
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always have in my mind when I think of 
public affairs—I mean the subject of Ire- 
land. It may be that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has more means than I have of 
bringing forward such a measure as will 
obtain the assent of majorities in both 
Ilouses of Parliament. With respect, how- 
ever, to Ireland, I consider that I should 
be enabled to conduct the government of 
that country in a satisfactory manner by 
the aid of persons whose spirit of concilia- 
tion and firmness would have tempered 
and allayed many of the evils which afiliet 
that country. I certainly did consider, 
that while I proposed a measure for the 
abolition of restrictive duties on corn, I 
might be able to bring forward a large and 
comprehensive scheme on the subject of 
Ireland, which would lay the foundation of 
future peace. I did certainly indulge such 
dreams; and it is upon that account, and 
upon that account only, that I regret that 
the expectations which I had entertained of 
forming a Government have been disappoint- 
ed. I cannot assent to any opinions which 
may be expressed upon the wisdom of the 
present Government’s conduct towards Ire- 
land, from the time when they came into 
office to the present hour. There are in 
Ireland two parties; one of them seeking 
to carry that dangerous and fatal measure, 
the Repeal of the Union, while the other 
party ask for measures which must affect 
their fellow subjects injuriously, and evi- 
dently consider that partiality should still 
be the rule of government, and that their 
Roman Catholic brethren are not entitled 
to the same favour as the Protestant por- 
tion of the community. While I see Ire- 
land divided between these parties, each of 
them banded in support of their own views, 
I cannot consider that there is any pros- 
pect of peace in that country. I am sorry 
to say, that I do not see any symptom of 
measures which will procure peace in Ivre- 
land, and induce its people to look with 
affection towards this country. I will not, 
however, enter further on that subject. I 
have stated to the House what took place 
when Her Majesty was pleased to call on 
me to form a Government. I have stated 
also why I was unable to effect that; and 
also, very shortly, my opinion on the policy 
which has been pursued towards Ireland. 
I wish now only to say, that whether in or 
out of office, | shall be ready to give my 
assent to any measure which is calculated 
to promote the true interests of the coun- 
try; and I trust that the permanent scttle- 
ment of this great question may take its 
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date from the present Session of Parlia- 
ment. * 
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* The following is a copy of the Letter 
so frequently referred to :— 


To tHE Erectors oF THE City or Lonpon. 

Gentlemen,—The present state of the country, 
in regard to its supply of food, cannot be viewed 
without apprehension. Forethought and bold pre- 
caution may avert any serious evils—indecision 
and procrastination may produce a state of suf- 
fering which it is frightful to contemplate. 

Three weeks ago it was generally expected that 
Parliament would be immediately called together. 
The announcement that Ministers were prepared 
at that time to advise the Crown to summon Par- 
liament, and to propose on their first meeting a 
suspension of the import duties on corn, would have 
caused orders at once to be sent to various ports of 
Europe and America for the purchase and trans- 
mission of grain for the consumption of the United 
Kingdom. An Order in Council dispensing with 
the law was neither necessary nor desirable. No 
party in Parliament would have made itself re- 
sponsible for the obstruction of a measure so ur- 
gent and so beneficial. 

The Queen’s Ministers have met and separated, 
without affording us any promise of such season- 
able relief. 

It becomes us, therefore, the Queen’s subjects, 
to consider how we can best avert, or at all events 
mitigate, calamities of no ordinary magnitude. 

Two evils require your consideration. One of 
these is the disease in the potatoes, affecting very 
seriously parts of England and Scotland, and com- 
mitting fearful ravages in Ireland. 

The extent of this evil has not yet been ascer- 
tained, and every week, indeed, tends either to 
reveal unexpected disease, or to abate in some 
districts the alarm previously entertained. But 
there is one misfortune peculiar to the failure in 
this particular crop. The effect of a bad corn 
harvest is, in the first place, to diminish the supply 
in the market, and to raise the price. Hence 
diminished consumption, and the privation of in- 
cipient scarcity, by which the whole stock is more 
equally distributed over the year, and the ultimate 
pressure is greatly mitigated. Lut the fear of the 
breaking out of this unknown disease in the pota- 
toes induces the holders to hurry into the market, 
and thus we have, at one and the same time, rapid 
consumption and impending deficiency, scarcity of 
the article, and cheapness of price. The ultimate 
suffering must thereby be rendered far more severe 
than it otherwise would be. The evil to which I 
have adverted, may be owing to an adverse season, 
to a mysterious disease in the potato, to want of 
science, or of care in propagating the plant. In 
any of these cases, Government is no more subject 
to blame for the failure of the potato crop, than it 
was entitled to credit for the plentiful corn har- 
vests which we have lately enjoyed. 

Another evil, however, under which we are suf- 
fering, is the fruit of Ministerial counsel and 
Parliamentary law. It is the direct consequence 
of an Act of Parliament, passed three years ago, 
on the recommendation of the present advisers of 
the Crown. By this law grain of all kinds has 
been made subject to very high duties on importa- 
tion. These duties are so contrived that the worse 
the quality of the corn, the higher is the duty ; so 
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lil 
Mr. DISRAELI said: I rise with 


some fecling of embarrassment to address 
the House at this stage of the debate, as 
it - only since I have entered the House 
that | have had the advantage of reading 
Her Majesty’s Speech; and I had under- 
stood that the great question which now 
agitates this country was not to be dis- 
cussed on the present occasion. I thought 
that, under protest perhaps, we should be 
allowed to address Her Majesty in lan- 
guage closely akin to that in which Her 
Majesty lad addressed us, and that all 


- 
Di, 


topics which could excite any difference of 


opinion might be avoided. After the an- 
nouncement of the right hon. Gentleman, 
that an early day was to be appointed for the 
discussion of that question, I should have 
abstained from intruding myself on the 
House at the present moment, had it not 
been for the peculiar tone of the right 
hon. Gentleman. I think that tone ought 
not to pe unnoticed. At the same time | 
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do not wish to conceal my opinions on the 
general subject. I am not one of the con- 
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verts. I am, perhaps, a member of a fallen 


party. To the opinions which I haveexpress- 
ed in this House in favour of protection, I 
adhere. They sent me to ag House, 
and if I had relinquished them, I should 
have relinquished my seat also. I must 
say that the tone of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman is hardly fair towards the House, 
while he stops discussion upon a subject 
on which he himself has entered, and gives 
vent to his feelings with a ferveney un- 
usual to him. Sir, I admire a Minister 
who says that he holds power to give 
effect to his own convictions. These 
are sentiments that we must all applaud. 
Unfortunate will be the position of this 
country when a Minister pursues a line of 
policy adverse to the convictions which he 
himself entertains. But when we come 
to a question of such high delicacy as the 
present, we may be permitted to ask our- 





that when good wheat rises to 70s. 2 quarter, the 
average price of all wheat is 57s. or 58s., and the 
duty 15s. or 14s. a quarter. Thus the corn baro- 
meter points to fair, while the ship is bending 
under a storm. 

This defect was pointed out many years ago by 
writers on the Corn Laws, and was urged upon 
the attention of the House of Commons when the 
present Act was under consideration. 

But I confess that on the general subject my 
views have, in the course of twenty vears, under- 


gone a great alteration. I used to be of opinion 


that corn was an exception to the general rules of 


political economy ; but observation and experienee 
have conyineed me that we ought to abstain from 
all interference with the supply of food. Neither 
a Government nor a Legislature ean ever regulate 
the corn market with the beneficial effects which 
the entire freedom of sale and purchase are sure 
of themselves to produce. 

I have for seyeral years endeavoured to obtain 
a compromise on this subject. In 1839, I voted 
for a Committee of the whole House, with the 
view of supporting the substitution of a moderate 
fixed duty for the sliding In 1841, I an- 


sc ale, 


nounced the intention of the then Government of 


fixed duty a quarter. In the 

1 I proposed the imposition of some 
lower duty. These propositions were successively 
rejected. The present First Lord of the Treasury 
met them in 1859, 1840, and 1841, by eloquent 
panegyrics on the existing system—the plenty it 
had caused, the rural happiness it had diffused. 
Ile met the propositions for diminished protection 


of 8s. 


in the same way in which he had met the offer of 


securities for Protestant interests in 1817 and 
{825 — in the same way in which he met the 
proposal to allow Manchester, Leeds, and Bir- 
mingham to send Members to Parliament in 1850. 

The result of resistance to qualified concessions 
must be the same in the present instance as in 
those I have mentioned. It is no longer worth 
while to contend for a fixed duty. In 1841 the 
free-trade party would have agreed to a duty 





of 8s. a quarter on wheat, and, after a lapse of 
years, this duty might have been further reduced, 
and ultimately abolished. But the imposition of 
any duty at present, without a provision for its 
extinction within a short period, would but pro- 
long a contest already sufficiently fruitful of ani- 
mosity and discontent. The struggle to make 
bread scarce and dear, when it is clear that part, 
at least, of the additional price goes to increase 
rent, is a struggle deeply injurious to an aristoc- 
racy which (this quarrel once removed) is strong 
in property, strong in the construction of our Le- 
gislature, strong in opinion, strong in ancient asso- 
ciations and the memory of immortal services. 

Let us, then, unite to put an end to a system 
which has been proved to be the blight of com- 
merce, the bane of agriculture, the source of bitter 
divisions among classes, the cause of penury, fever, 
mortality, and crime among the people. 

But if this end is to be achieved, it must be 
gained by the unequivocal expression of the public 
voice. It is not to be denied that many elections 
for cities and towns in 1841, and some in 1845, 
appear to favour the assertion that free trade is 
not popular with the great mass of the commu- 
nity. ‘The Government appear to be waiting for 
some excuse to give up the present Corn Law. 
Let the people, by petition, by address, by remon- 
strance, afford them the excuse they seek. Let 
the Ministry propose such a revision of the taxes 
as in their opinion may render the public burdens 
more just and more equal ; let them add any other 
provisions which caution, and even scrupulous for- 
bearanece, may suggest; but let the removal of 
restrictions on the admission of the main articles 
of food and clothing used by the mass of the pco- 
ple be required, in plain terms, as useful to all 
great interests, and indispensable to the progress 
of the nation. 

I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient servant, 
J. Russet. 
Edinburgh, Nov. 22. 
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selves what are the circumstances which 
require one so able, and one so eminent 
to enter upon the vindication of himself, 
and to rise in this House, amid the cheers 
of his former opponents, to place himself 
in a position of an apologetical character 
to those who were once of his own party? 
Ihave no doubt that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has arrived at a conscientious con- 
clusion on this great subject. The right 
hon. Gentleman says, that it is not so 
much by force of argument, as by the 
cogency of observation that he has ar- 
rived at this conclusion. But, Sir, surely 
the observation which the right hon. 
Gentleman has made, might have been 
made when he filled a post scarcely less 
considerable than that which he now oe- 
cupies, and enjoyed power scarcely less 
ample than that which he now wields in 
this House. I want to know how it is 
that the right hon. Gentleman, who cer- 
tainly enjoys the full maturity of manhood, 
should not have arrived at this opinion, 
which I deplore, although conscientious, 
at the moment when his present Govern- 
ment was formed? What, Sir, are we to 
think’ of the eminent statesman, who, 
having served under four Sovereigns, un- 
able to complain of want of experi- 
ence or Royal confidence—who, having 
been called on to steer the ship on so 
many occasions, and under such perilous 
circumstances, has, only during the last 
three years, found it necessary entirely to 
change his convictions on that important 
topic which must have presented itself for 
more than a quarter of a century to his consi- 
deration? Sir, I must say that such a Minis- 
ter may be conscientious, but that he is un- 
fortunate. I will say also, that he ought 
to be the last man in the world to turn 
round and upbraid his party in a tone of 
menace. Sir, there is a difficulty in finding 
a parallel to the position of the right hon. 
Gentleman in any part of history. The 
only parallel which I can find is an incident 
in the late war in the Levant, which was 
terminated by the policy of the noble Lord 
opposite. I remember when that great 
struggle was taking place, when the ex- 
istence of the Turkish empire was at stake, 
the late Sultan, a man of great energy 
and fertile in resourees, was determined to 
fit out an immense fleet to maintain his 
empire. Accordingly a vast armament 
was collected. It consisted of many of the 
finest ships that were ever built. The 
crews were picked men, the officers were 
the ablest that could be found, and both 
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officers and men were rewarded before they 
fought. There never was an armament 
which left the Dardanelles similarly ap- 
pointed since the days of Solyman the 
Great. The Sultan personally witnessed 
the departure of the fleet; all the muftis 
prayed for the success of the expedition, as 
all the muftis here prayed for the success of 
the last general election. Away went the 
fleet ; but what was the Sultan’s consterna- 
tion, when the lord high admiral steered at 
once into the enemy’s port! Now Sir, the 
lord high admiral on that occasion was very 
much misrepresented. He, too, was called 
a traitor, and he, too vindicated himself. 
** True it is,’’ said he, ‘1 did place myself 
at the head of this valiant armada—true it 
is that my Sovereign embraced me—true 
it is that all the muftis in the empire 
offered up prayers for my success; but 
I have an objection to war. I see no use 
in prolonging the struggle, and the only 
reason I had for accepting the command, 
was that I might terminate the contest 
by betraying my master.”” And, Sir, 
these rcasons offered by a man of great 
plausibility, of vast adroitness, have had 
their effect, for—you may be surprised 
at it—but I assure you it is a fact, 
which by the way, the gallant officer 
opposite (Commodore Napier) can testify, 
that he is at this moment the First Lord 
of the Admiralty at Constantinople, under 
the new reign. [Sir C. Narier: I thought 
he was dead.] The gallant Commodore 
says that he isdead. At any rate he was 
not shot for treason. Well now, the right 
hon. Gentleman has turned round on us, and 
in a peroration, the elaborate character of 
which remarkably contrasted with the gar- 
rulous confidence of all the doings of his 
Cabinet, the right hon. Gentleman told us 
that he had been assured that a certain 
power had made him Minister, and that a 
certain power would prevent him from 
being a Minister; but that he protested 
against such an autherity, and that he 
never would hold office by so servile a 
tenure. Sir, no one ean fill a position 
such as that of the: right hon. Gentle- 
man, and give utterance to sentiments 
so magnanimous as his without refer- 
ence to antecedents. And that leads us 
to the consideration of that Government by 
parties which must never be lost sight of 
in estimating the position of the right hon. 
Gentleman. It is all very well for the 
right hon. Gentleman to say ‘* I am the 
First Minister;’’—and, by the by, I think 
the right hon. Gentleman might as well at 
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onee adopt the phraseology of Walpole, 
and call himself the sole Minister, for his 
speech was rich in egotistie rhetoric ;— 
it is all very well for him to speak of him- 
self as the sole Minister, for as all his 
Cabinet voted against him, he is quite 
right not to notice them. I repeat, it is 
all very well for the right hon. Gentleman 
to come forward to this table and say— 
‘‘T am thinking of posterity, although, 
certainly, I am doing on this side of the 
table the contrary to that which I coun- 
selled when I stood upon the other; but 
my sentiments are magnanimous, my aim 
is heroic, and, appealing to posterity, I 
care neither for your cheers nor your 
taunts.”’ But, Sir, we must ask ourselves 
—as Members of the House of Commons, 
as the subjects of a popular Government, 
we must ask ourselves— what were the 
means, what the machinery, by which 
the right hon. Gentleman acquired his 
position, how he obtained power to turn 
round upon his supporters, and to 
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treat them with contempt and disdain ? 
Sir, the right hon, Gentleman has support- 
ed a different policy for a number of years. 
Well do we remember on this side of the 
House—perhaps not without a blush—well 


do we remember the efforts which we made 
to raise him to the bench on which he now 
sits. Who does not remember the ‘ sa- 
cred cause of protection,’ the cause for 
which Sovereigns were thwarted—Parlia- 
ments dissolyed—and a nation taken in! 
Delightful, indeed, to have the right hon. 
Gentleman entering into all his confiden- 
tial details, when, to use his courtly lan- 
guage, he ‘called’ upon his Sovereign. 
Sir, he called on his Sovereign; but would 
his Sovereign have called on the right 
hon. Baronet, if, in 1841, he had not 
placed himself, as he said, at the head of 
the gentlemen of England? that well- 
known position, to be preferred even to the 
confidence of Sovereigns and of courts. It 
is all very well for the right hon. Baronet 
to take this highflying course; but | think 
myself—I say it with great respect for 
Gentlemen on this side of the House, and 
Gentlemen on the other; I say it without 
any wish to achieve a party triumph, for I 
believe I belong to a party which ean tri- 
umph no more; for we have nothing left 
on our side except the constituencies which 
we have not betrayed; but I do say that 
my conception of a great statesman is of 
one who represents a great idea—an idea 
which may lead him to power—an idea with 
which he may identify himself—an idea 
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which he may develop—an idea which he 
may and can impress on the mind and con- 
science of a nation. That, Sir, is my no- 
tion of what makes a man a great states- 
man. Ido not care whether he be a ma- 
nufacturer or a manufacturer’s son. That 
is a grand—that is indeed an heroic posi- 
tion. But I care not what may be the 
position of a man who never originates an 
idea —a watcher of the atmosphere —a 
man who, as he says, takes his observa- 
tions, and when he finds the wind in a eer- 
tain quarter trims to suit it. Such a per- 
son may be a powerful minister, but he is 
no more a great statesman than the man 
who gets up behind a carriage is a great 
whip. Both are disciples of progress. Both, 
perhaps, may get a good place. But how 
far the original momentum is indebted to 
their powers, and how far their guiding 
prudence regulates the lash or the rein, it 
is not necessary for me to notice. Why, 
Sir, the right hon. Gentleman places him- 
self in the House in this position. He tells 
us that he has held high office under four 
Sovereigns, ‘‘ George III., George IV., 
King William, and Queen Victoria.” His 
historic career—for it amounts to that—is, 
that he has served four Sovercigns—it is 
his own recommendation. It is as much 
as to say—‘‘I am able and experienced 
—the Grandfather of our present Sove- 
reign trusted me—a Regent and a King 
trusted me—a King in a revolution trusted 
me—a Conservative Sovereign trusted me. 
1 must be wise, and able, and experienced.” 
Hie tells you this as his recommendation, 
and he adds, ‘‘ Follow me.’’ Follow him! 
—wWho is to follow him, or why is any- 
body to follow him—or where is anybody 
to follow him to? What does he mean 
to do—this great statesman, who talks 
with a sneer of an “ancient monar- 
chy,” and a “proud aristocracy,’’ and 
the difficulty of reconciling them with a 
reformed constituency; and who tells us 
that we are but drags on the wheel, and 
that he is the only driver. Have we ar- 
rived at that? Is that the opinion of 
the majority of this House, or even of the 
minority—of the majority of the country, 
or even of the minority? Is it their opinion 
that ancient monarchies and proud aristo- 
cracies are inconvenient lumber, to be got 
rid of on the first convenient opportunity— 
that they are things irreconcileable with a 
reformed constituency, reformed under this 
Minister’s own protest, in spite of his own 
protest, this man who comes forward 
and tells us he is devoting himself to his 
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country, and sacrificing himself to his So- 
vereign, and that he is the only man who 
can advise you what counsel it is most ex- 
pedient for you to pursue? He tells us 
that he is still purely Conservative: for, 
asks he, ‘‘has not my administration put 
down agitation?” Sir, I confess when I 
heard this, that great as undoubtedly are 
the powers of Parliamentary face of the 
right hon. Gentleman—I confess, Sir, that I 
was thunderstruck. I could forget the 
agitated councils called without a cause, 
and dismissed without a consequence—the 
candid explanation of the situation of his Ca- 
binct—his admission that the only man in 
that body who dared to speak the truth dif- 
fered from him; the almost humble confes- 
sion that in spite of Lyon Playfair, and Pro- 
fessor Lindley, he had been misled in his in- 
formation ; that his viceroy, who being a 
diplomatist, communicated his principal in- 
formation in a postseript, had caused such 
false impressions in the Cabinet; that the 
Secretary of State was obliged to send a 
courier for an explanation: all these frank 
details I could afford to admire in one who 
has taken up so lofty a position as the right 
hon. Baronet says he has taken, and who 
can afford to speak truth; but really when 
he told us that his Conservative Administra- 
tion had put down agitation, when he said 
this in the face of the hon. Member for 
Stockport, in the face of the hon. Member 
for Durham, then, Sir, I confess, that 
the right hon, Baronet did manage to 
achieve the first great quality of oratery, 
that he did sueceed in making an im- 
pression on his audience! Put down agi- 
tation! Will he rise and deny that he 
is legislating or about to legislate with di- 
rect reference to agitation? What other 
excuses has he—for even his mouldy po- 
tatoes have failed him, even the reports 
of his vagrant professors have failed him 
—to induce the noble Representative of 
South Lancashire, and the hon. Repre- 
sentative of Yorkshire, to come forward 
and stand his bail? Sir, I remember, 
in the midst of a great revolution, when 
all the principles of our social system 
were called into question—when we heard 
much of the inconvenience of ancient mo- 
narchies and proud aristocracies — when 
it was necessary to invent some means, to 
devise some expedient to manage reformed 
constituencies — well do I remember that 
great mind, which was to control divided 
counsels—to guide a distracted people, de- 
livering itself of that oracle, which rung 
so solemnly over the land, ‘“ Register, 
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register, register.” Register, some thought, 
to save the Corn Laws; some to save the 
Monarchy ; some to save the Church. We 
went on registering; and the right hon. 
Gentleman went on making protection 
speeches—a great orator before a green 
table beating a red box. Then he showed 
us the sovereign passion—we were to 
register to make him a Minister. The 
statesman who opposed Catholic Emanci- 
pation against arguments as cogent as 
any which the gentlemen of the League 
“an now offer—in spite of political expe- 
diency a thousand times more urgent than 
that which now besets them—always ready 
with his arguments and amendments— 
always ready with his fallacies ten thou- 
sand times exploded—always ready with 
his Virgilian quotations to command a cheer 
—-the moment that an hon. and learned 
Gentleman was returned for the county of 
Clare, then immediately we saw this right 
hon. Gentleman not ashamed to recall his 
arguments—not ashamed to confess that 
he was convinced; but telling us, on the 
contrary, that he should be ashamed if he 
had not the courage to come forward and 
propose a resolution exactly contrary to 
his previous policy. And so is it always 
with the right hon. Gentleman. Nursed 
in the House of Commons,  entertain- 
ing no idea but that of Parliamentary 
success, if you wish to touch him to the 
quick, you must touch him on the state of 
the poll. The moment that he heard 
of South Lancashire being lost—by means 
respecting which I will not, at this mo- 
ment, say anything—the moment he heard 
that Yorkshire was in danger—the right 
hon. Baronet—the Minister who has served 
four Sovereigns—the Gentleman who has 
had the question of protection before his 
official mind in every shape which inge- 
nuity could devise, during his Parliament- 
ary career of a quarter of a century—this 
Gentleman suddenly finds that the argu- 
ments in favour of protection to native in- 
dustry are not, after all, so cogent as he 
once thought them; he discovers that the 
principle of protection cannot be supported ; 
and, having arrived at this conclusion, then, 
with all the debating dexterity—with all 
the Parliamentary adroitness he possesses, 
he comes forward—he has the sublime 
audacity to come forward and confess that 
at his ripe age he is convineed by argu- 
ments the very same we have heard for 
the last thirty years: and, greater tri- 
umph still, he has the Parliamentary tact 
to convince most of his supporters that he 
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is sineere. Sir, I give the right hon. 
Gentleman full eredit—I admire his Par- 
liamentary powers—I admit them—I ap- 
preciate them ; but it is really too much 
for a Minister who has led such a career— 
who offers us such arguments—who tells 
us, in effect, that it is not intellect which 
should govern—that it is not great and 
true ideas which should govern; but that 
it is the state of the registration, and the 
accident of the poll—it is, I repeat, too 
much for such a man to come forward and 
talk to us in high-pitched language about 
his lofty spirit, about his determination 
never to be the tool of those of whom, 
when in opposition, he was, by the by, the 
very ready counsellor —to come forward 
and say that he is but thinking of posterity 
—that he is touched by the love of fame, 
the noblest of all aspirations, and which 
alone constitutes the highest reward for 
his great toils. What an advantage to a 
country to be governed by a Minister who 
thinks only of posterity! The right hon. 
Gentleman has before assured us that he 
and his Colleagues are only thinking of 
“the future.” Who can doubt it? Look 
at them. Throw your eyes over the Trea- 
sury Bench. Sce stamped on each inge- 
nuous front, ‘the last infirmity of noble 
mind.” They are all of them, as Spenser 
says, “imps of fame.’’ They are just 
the men in the Tlouse you would fix upon 
as thinking only of posterity. The only 
thing is, when one looks at them, secing 
of what they are composed, one is hardly 
certain whether ‘“‘the future,” of which 
they are thinking, is indeed posterity, or 
only the coming quarter day! I should 
like to know what posterity may think of 
a Cabinet which resigns office because it 
cannot support a policy, and aeccpts oflicc 
for the same reason. In the history of 
England—in the history of parties, { defy 
any man—TI defy even the right hon. 
Member for Edinburgh, with his disciplined 
memory, and cultivated mind—I defy any 
man learned in British history, to adduce 
me a case parallel to this. And what is 
to be the result? If ‘‘ coming events east 
their shadows before,” I suppose no Gen- 
tleman in a sane state of mind can doubt 
it. We resisted the moderate proposal of 
the Whigs. We rejected it, confiding in 
the experience of that practised individual 
—the Gentleman who has served four 
Sovereigns. We were blind enough to 
believe, that a Gentleman of such great 
ability—of such long experience—who had 
had such immense advantages, could not 
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make very gross and palpable blunders. 
We accepted him for a leader to accomplish 
the triumph of protection; and now we are 
to attend the catastrophe of protection. 
Of course the Whigs will be the chief 
mourners. They cannot but weep for 
their innocent, although it was an abortion; 
but ours was a fine child. Who ean forget 
how its nurse dandled it, fondled it ?- What 
a charming babe! Delicious little thing! 
so thriving! Did you ever see such a 
beauty for its years? This was the tone, 
the innocent prattle. And then the nurse, 
in a fit of patriotic frenzy, dashes its 
brains out, and comes down to give master 
and mistress an account of this terrible 
murder. The nurse, too, a person of a 
very orderly demeanour; not given to 
drink ; and never showing any emotion 
except of late, when kicking against pro- 
tection. How ungrateful! For, God 
knows, we were more than obedient— 
we were servile. But how is it now? 
The most valuable Colleague of the 
right hon. Gentleman—I say so for good 
reasons—has protested against him. Lord 
Stanley, who when the right hon. Baronet 
was in opposition was the grezt adhesion 
that was to make Conservative principles 
triumphant —he, if I have not been misin- 
formed by some one too zealous to hear 
aright, for I have not had the advantage of 
hearing that noble Lord’s speech to-night 
in another place—but I am told that that 
noble Lord has stated that he quitted the 
Ministry because he found they ‘were 
leaving the principles upon which they 
obtained the confidence of Parliament. [ 
say the confidence of Parliament. I am 
not one of those who have ever exagge- 
rated the character, the powers, the pri- 
vileges of Parliament, or of cither separate 
Ilouse; but, after all, is it or is it not the 
Constitution of the country? I want to 
know what leading man dare rise in this 
House—I care not on which side he sits 
—who will for a moment pretend that he 
has gained the position he occupies except 
by the confidence of Parliament? It is 
very well to come to us with stories about his 
Sovereign, and about posterity, but where 
would the right hon. Baronet have been 
if the House of Commons had not existed? 
Now, I say it is utterly impossible to earry 
on your Parliamentary Constitution ex- 
cept by political partics. I say there 
must be distinct principles as lines of con- 
duct adopted by public men. Away with 
your talk about going down to Wind- 
sor, and finding that Lord John This, or 
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Lord William That, cannot form a Minis- 
try, and saying, ‘‘ Then 1 must form one, 
and bring all my Colleagues to support mea- 
sures that they entirely disapprove ;’’— 
is that the Constitution that governs Eng- 
land? If the Constitution that governs 
England be a Constitution that makes men 
recommend that of which they do not ap- 
prove, then the sooner we get rid of this 
Constitution the better. It comes to that; 
and the noble Lord opposite, the Member 
for London, who has a respect for the Par- 
liamentary Constitution, and who repre- 
sents a party that are nothing if they do 
not respect a Parliamentary Constitution, 
ought to resist such a vulgar, ignoble inno- 
vation. I can understand an absolute 
Sovereign, in a country of high civiliza- 
tion, governing through a Council of State 
selected by her arbitrary but intelligent 
will, from the ablest men of the country ; 
but we have a Parliamentary Constitution. 
It may have committed great wrongs: un- 
doubtedly it has achieved immense and 
magnificent results; but this House of 
Commons still forms a part of the Consti- 
tution, though how degraded and de- 
moralized it may become, if the principles 
we have heard to-night are to be acknow- 
ledged, I confess I cannot tell. If the 
principles advocated by the right hon. 
Baronet to-night be once admitted, I ask 
any one capable of forming an opinion 
upon public questions, whether Parliament 
can be anything but a servile senate? Six 
hundred men met together without the 
sympathy of great principles and great 
ideas, to wield all the power of a country, 
with all the patronage of the country, at 
the command of one man appointed by 
the Sovereign to direct them as he wills, 
—who can doubt what the result would 
be? In a neighbouring country, yet in 
the infancy of its representative system, 
and therefore to be looked at in a kind 
apologetic spirit, they have no Parliament- 
ary parties; and at this moment, while 
we are talking of the danger of the Napo- 
leonists and the republicans, the danger is 
a corrupted senate—an assembly profess- 
ing to represent the people, and wielding 
all their power, at the command of a 
single individual. Do you aspire to such 
a position? You will not be brought 
to this. But what may you in the in- 
terval have to pass through? If you 
had a daring, dashing Minister, a Danby 
or a Walpole, who tells you frankly, ‘1 
am corrupt, and I wish you to be corrupt 
also,” we might guard against this; but 
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what I cannot endure is to hear a man 
come down and say, ‘I will rule without 
respect of party, though I rose by 
party; and 1 care not for your judg- 
ment, for I look to posterity.” Sir, 
very few people reach posterity. Who 
amongst us may arrive at that destination 
I presume not to vaticinate. Posterity is 
a most limited assembly. Those gentle- 
men who reach posterity are not much 
more numerous than the planets. But one 
thing is quite evident, that while we are 
appealing to posterity—while we are ad- 
mitting the principles of relaxed commerce 
—there is extreme danger of our admitting 
the principles of relaxed polities. I advise, 
therefore, that we all, whatever may be 
our opinions about free trade, oppose the 
introduction of free politics. Let men 
stand by the principle by which they rise 
—right or wrong. I make no exception. 
If they be in the wrong, they must retire 
to that shade of private life with which our 
present rulers have often threatened us. 
There are always men ready to form 
a Government; and if the noble Lord 
had formed one, and the country would 
not support free trade, that would not 
show that his principles were wrong; 
but it would show a great political fact, 
important in the state of our country, that 
the nation was not ripe for those opinions, 
or that it was against them. This is a 
legitimate thing; but it is not a legiti- 
mate trial of the principles of free trade 
against the principle of protection, if a 
Parliament, the majority of which are 
elected to support protection, be gained 
over to free trade by the arts of the very 
individual whom they were elected to sup- 
port in an opposite career. It is not fair 
to the people of England. As for whether 
the right hon. Baronet made the Con- 
servative party, or the party made him, I 
have no doubt there was a reciprocal influ- 
ence; but he is a great Parliamentary 
leader, and undoubtedly we might, with a 
leader less able, not have gained such a 
result as we did. I attribute our success 
at the last election in some degree to the 
impolicy of the Whigs: warmly opposed to 
them as I am, I may say that, though I 
wish to say nothing against Gentlemen 
who happen to be in adversity ; but if the 
right hon. Baronet had not led us so many 
years with most adroit ability—if, during 
that term, he had not had recourse to all 
the acts of party—if he had not proposed 
subtle resolutions, and, even if necessary, 
Amendments on the Address—if he had not 
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with a frankness unusual to him, expressed 
principles to which the country responded, 
would he have been carried into power by 
an enthusiastic people? Then how can 
you, the Opposition, if you are for Par- 
liamentary Government, offer him this adu- 
lation because he now supports your views? 
You may be very glad that an eminent 
Member of the House is on your side— 
that is an historical fact which you may 
register, and adduce it in evidence of the 
truth of your views and the advance of 
your cause; but depend upon it you err 
when you admit the principle that you 
are to support any man, whoever he may 
be, who supports your opinions. The Mi- 
nister who attained as he did the posi- 
tion which the right hon. Baronet now 
fills, is not the Minister who ought to ab- 
rogate the Corn Laws. That feeling is, I 
believe, not confined to this House. What- 
ever may be the fate of Government—whe- 
ther we are to have a Whig Administra- 
tion or a Conservative—whether the nobie 
Lord or the right hon. Gentleman is to 
guide the sceptre of the State—whatever, 
I say, may be the fate of Cabinets—and 
they are transitory and transient things— 
things which may not survive the earcer of 
many men in this House—on Parliament, 
as an institution, and still a popular in- 
stitution in this country, is dependent, and 
not upon the Government, the considera- 
tion of the vast majority of the Members 
of this House. Do not, then, because 
you see a great personage giving up his 
opinions, do not cheer him on—do not 
yield so ready a reward to politieal ter- 
giversation. Above all, maintain the line of 
demarcation between parties ; for it is only 
by maintaining the independence of party 
that you can maintain the integrity of pub- 
lie men, and the power and influence of 
Parliament itself. 

Viscount NORTHLAND said, he could 
only interpret Sir R. Peel’s speech as in- 
dicating a total repeal of the Corn Laws. 
He must protest, in the name of the people 
of Ireland, against such a proposal. If 
the right hon. Gentleman wished to make 
the condition of Ircland even worse than 
it now was, a proposal for the total repeal 
of the Corn Laws was the most direet 
means for effecting his object. Ireland 
was an agricultural country; and if the 
gentry of that country were ruined, what, 
he should like to know, would beeome 
of the agricultural labourer? It was well 
known Ireland had no manufactures. Te 
certainly expected that some Member, on one 
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side or the other, from Ireland would have 
risen to protest against the course which 
the right hon. Gentleman seemed to indi- 
cate. He did not rise to propose an 
Amendment, but he thought it right to 
express his regret at the apparent inten- 
tions of the Government. 

Mr. MILES found it impossible to allow 
the debate to terminate without saying a 
few words. First of all, he cordially agreed 
with the right hon. Baronet that no Amend- 
ment ought to be moved to the Address ; 
but he wished it to be understood, and the 
public to know, that it should not on that 
account be inferred that he concurred in 
the principle now declared by the right 
hon. Gentleman. He never listened with 
more surprise and regret to any speech 
than that of the right hon. Gentleman that 
night. The right hon. Gentleman had 
east reflections on his own supporters, 
though they were mixed up, certainly, with 
some words of kindness; but an unfavour- 
able impression as to his own party was 
conveyed in that sareastie way which the 
right hon. Gentleman so well knew how to 
adopt. Ie must ask the right hon. Gen- 
tleman a question, which he was the more 
emboldened to put after the admirable 
speech of his hon. Friend (Mr. Disraeli)— 
whether they, the Conservatives, returned 
in 1841 to support the right hon. Gentle- 
man in a particular policy, were now to be 
called on to abandon that policy, and thus 
place themselves on the lowest seat of 
ignominy ? What had become of the right 
hon. and noble Members of the Cabinet 
who first of all opposed the proposal of the 
right hon. Gentleman? Was there no 
publie spirit, no enthusiasm, no recollec- 
tion—he should not say of pledges, but of 
implied opinions, given at the hustings ? 
And when the right hon. Gentleman, with 
the ingenuity which belonged to him, 
brought forward a proposition to which 
the majority of his Cabinet were decidedly 
opposed, were the other Members of that 
Cabinet to sacrifice every thing at the feet 
of theiridol? If determined on that course, 
why not return the power vested in their 
hands to their constituencies, and see whe- 
ther they would sanction such conduct? It 
was a high constitutional question, as ar- 
gued by his hon. Friend (Mr. Disracli), 
that they should have a certain sound 
basis as the foundation of party in that 
House; and he did not sce how, in the 
present state of things, public principle 
could be upheld, except by taking that 
course which every constitutional Minister 
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was bound to adopt, and appealing to the 
people who formerly placed him at the 
head of so large a majority. He called on 
the repealers of the Corn Laws to urge 
that view. He hoped and trusted that he 
should have the adhesion of many of those 
hon. Gentlemen in submitting that the fair 
proposition to be placed before the country 
was—‘‘ Protection, or No Protection.” 
This was the broad basis on which the 
next Government must be formed. And 
he thought the people had a right to de- 
mand that previously to any change being 
effected in the law of 1842 (which was 
looked on as a contract as well as a 
compromise), they should be appealed 
to, in order to see whether they would 
again return a majority purely Con- 
servative, or select Members of the same 
views as those of the hon. Member for 
Stockport, who so gallantly opposed the 
agriculturists in every possible way. Be- 


fore he sat down he must allude to the 
statement of the noble Lord (Lord John 
Russell), accusing the agricultural party 
of want of forethought, and that they eared 
little for the possible future failure of the 
potato erop in Ireland. 
vindicate the English farmers 


Now, he must 
from such 
an imputation ; for no man with the slight- 
est spark of humanity but must have been 
touched, when the accounts in September, 
October, and the beginning of November 
reached this country, by the apprehension 
of famine reaching millions of the people of 
Ireland. The question then arose what 
should a Constitutional Minister do who 
was placed at the head of a great party, 
and had thereby the means of testing the 
accuracy of the accounts which reached 
this country. He had the pleasure at the 
period to which he had alluded of presiding 
over a large company of tenant farmers, 
and he put to them, as fairly as he could, 
that, if the right hon. Gentleman disco- 
vered from his sourees of information, that 
Ireland was jeopardised by the state of the 
potato crop, and that famine was likely to 
ensue, not then, but in the spring, he asked 
them, in such a case, whether the right 
hon. Gentleman would not be justified in 
throwing open the ports. The proposal 
was met with the most enthusiastic ap- 
plause. So little were the tenant farmers 
of England egotists or monopolists. The 
right hon. Gentleman said that, on the 
25th of November, a proposition was made 
to the Cabinet for throwing open the ports, 

but there was tacked to this a proposal for 
an alteration in the Corn Laws. Now the 
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country had a right to expect that the 
Minister who carried the Corn Law of 
1842, and which had worked beyond his 
most sanguine expectations, would have 
remained firm to its principle, and not 
abandoned it because of the occurrence of 
a temporary evil. The country must not 
be deceived because of no division that 
night. It was now apparent that not only 
the agricultural body, but all classes of 
native industry, were to be attacked—that 
the protection against foreigners, on which 
they had a right to rely, was to be rendered 
almost useless—and that this question was 
to be discussed on Monday or Tuesday 
next. He would venture to say there 
were many hon. Members in that House 
not connected with the Government, who 
would give any such proposal the strongest 
constitutional opposition, and throw every 
impediment they could in the way of any 
such measures. He hoped, however, that 
the right hon. Gentleman having delibe- 
rately proposed his plan, would at once 
appeal to the final tribunal of decision—the 
people. 

CoLoneL SIBTHORP was neither sur- 
prised nor deceived by the course proposed 
to be pursued by the right hon. Baronet at 
the head of the Government, for he had so 
often been deceived by him on important 
questions of religion as well as of agricul- 
ture, that he was determined to be deceived 
no more. If any surprise was left on his 
mind at all, it was that the right hon. Ba- 
ronet had not gone over before this, and 


joined the ignominious band of Corn-Law 


Leaguers. He had onee said in that 
House, that the right hon. Baronet was 
the only man to save the country; but he 
now distinctly asserted, that if there was 
one man more likely than another to de- 
stroy the country, it was the right hon. 
Baronet. 

Address agreed to. 

House adjourned. 
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THE NELSON MONUMENT. 

Mr. COLLETT said, that seeing the 
noble Earl at the head of the Woods and 
Forests in his place, he wished to put a 
question to him in respect to Trafalgar- 
square, and certainly he could not but con- 
sider that the state of Trafalgar-square and 
the Nelson Monument, reflected rather on 
the office with which the noble Earl was 
connected, He understood that two or three 
years since a foreign despot—{‘‘ Order !’’] 
had been allowed to contribute a sum of 
5001. towards the completion of the Nelson 
Monument; he understood that this foreign 
despot—| Cries of ** Order,’’ |—well, then, 
this foreign hero—had been allowed to 
contribute 500/. towards what ought to be 
a national or public testimonial to the great 
Nelson. The question he wished to put to 
the noble Lord, was, whether, seeing the 
completion of this monument had been so 
long delayed, it was the intention of Her 
Majesty’s Government to complete it—and 
if so, when that desired consummation 
would be achieved ? 

The Eart of LINCOLN: The House 
would recollect that the monument was 
originally intended to be raised and com- 
pleted at the expense of a number of indi- 
viduals, who subseribed their money for 
that purpose. The funds raised subse- 
quently proving to be utterly inadequate 
for the purposes intended, the monument 
remained unfinished, and about a year and 
a half ago Her Majesty’s Government un- 
dertook to complete the work; and the 
hon. Gentleman would recollect that in the 
Session before last a Supplementary Vote 
was proposed and granted for this purpose, 
and contracts had been entered into for the 
completion of the design with Messrs. 
Cubitt ; but the material being of granite, 
there had been a difficulty in finishing the 
work in the required time. With regard 


to the intended works of art on the base of 


the pillar, he had, with the consent of his 
right hon. Friend, placed the matter in 
the hands of several eminent artists for 
their consideration. He could only assure 
the hon. Gentleman, that since the Go- 
vernment had taken up the matter, there 
had been no time lost. 


SESSIONAL ORDERS. 

Mr. CARDWELL moved the adoption 
of the usual Sessional Orders, which were 
read seriatim from the Chair. 

On coming to that which declares it 
® breach of the privileges of the House 
for Peers to interfere with or influence the 
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election of Members to serve in the House 
of Commons, 

Mr. WILLIAMS thought it necessary 
to remark that that Sessional Order came 
before the House annually, and yet the 
House had taken no steps to carry out 
their own Standing Order. Before they 
passed it they should see how far their 
privileges were infringed upon in the point 
to which it referred, and take some steps 
for the purpose of enforcing their orders. 
It was notorious to every well-informed 
man in the country, that they were con- 
tinually and regularly violated. It was well 
known that in that House there were many 
Members elected by the influence of Peers. 
In many counties there were three or four 
influential Peers possessing large estates ; 
and any man of information could tell how 
the elections would turn by knowing what 
candidates these Peers would support. Last 
night, Gentlemen who had spoken against 
the propositions of ler Majesty’s Govern- 
ment threw out a challenge to go to a ge- 
neral election by way of testing the opin- 
ions of the country. How did they expect to 
carry out their intentions of gaining strength 
in that House except by the influence of 
the Peers? They well knew that without 
the Peers, they could not hope to defeat 
the Government. They well knew that 
the whole mass of the people of the coun- 
try would support at a general clection the 
liberal propositions made by Her Majesty’s 
Government. For the sake of the character 
of the House they should not pass those 
Sessional Orders, without taking some 
measures for enforcing them when it was 
so well known that they were continually 
violated. 

Sm R. INGLIS: The House had from 
time to time passed the rules to which the 
hon. Gentleman had referred, to prevent 
a Peer from interfering with the election 
of Members of Parliament ; but the hon. 
Gentleman was not content with objecting 
to the proposition as voted, but wished to 
prevent, by more stringent means, the still 
further interference of: noblemen with the 
election of Members of Parliament. Was 
he prepared to disfranchise a Peer of that 
hereditary right which he enjoyed in eom- 
mon with his fellow subjects, of voting for 
the election of Members of Parliament ? 
Was he prepared to establish a maximum 
seale, and to say that a large landowner 
ought not to interfere with elections, and 
that this privilege should be left to the 40s, 
freeholder created by the Reform Bill? The 
hon. Member ought to recollect that the 
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privilege which he desired to neutralise, so 
far as one part of the community was 
concerned, was conferred by that very Act 
to which the Members of that House owed 
their seats. The hon. Member should have 
endeavoured to procure the abrogation of 
the principle when the Reform Bill was 
under discussion. The hon. Member wished 
to go much further than the Sessional 
Orders, and prevent every landowner from 
interfering in any way with elections—a 
rule which, considering their great stake, 
would be both arbitrary and unjust. He 
might not see sufficient reason for retaining 
the Order, but he saw no reason at all why 
it should now be either abrogated or ren- 
dered more stringent. 

Order agreed to. 

On the reading of that regulating the 
nights for Government and Private Busi- 
ness, 

Mr. WILLIAMS objected to the pro- 
posed arrangement. On the Wednesday 
nights the business was open to Members 
generally, and Bills were taken in their 
various stages. Motions on the Wednes- 


days were taken in the order in which they 
appeared upon the Paper, whilst on the 
contrary, on the nights of which Govern- 


ment had the control, when there fre- 
quently appeared thirty or forty Notices, 
any Member of the Government might 
upset the order, and bring any one he 
chose forward first. He might take the 
first order last, or the last first. That 
was a very great inconvenience to the 
Members of the House. He himself had 
often waited until three o’clock in the 
morning for his turn, and if he chanced to 
turn his back or leave the House for a 
moment, his business might be called on 
and passed by. What he had to suggest 
was, that Her Majesty’s Government should 
consent to take the Orders of the Day on 
Mondays and Fridays in the order in which 
they stood upon the list. He was aware 
of the difficulties which surrounded the 
right hon. Baronet opposite in regulating 
the Orders; but if they were taken in rota- 
tion, he thought it would tend to the great 
convenience of the House. 

Sm ROBERT PEEL thought that the 
course hitherto adhered to was the best. 
There were frequently thirty or forty Or- 
ders of the Day on the list, and they could 
not adopt the course of taking them in the 
order in which they stood. It would be 
impossible to set them down in the order 
m which they should be taken; but he 
would have no objection to stating, on the 
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day before that for which they stood, which 
of the list the Government wished to 
give precedence to, as he was desirous of 
giving every possible facility. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL observed, that 
the course adopted by him was always to 
give notice of the Orders of the Day which 
should take precedence. He thought it 
would not be a good arrangement if the 
Government were obliged to take the Or- 
ders in the course in which they were set 
down; for it then might happen that the 
one for the advancement of which there 
was no pressing necessity for despatch, 
might be brought on, whilst some measure 
of much greater interest and consequence 
would be left by. He had no observation 
to make upon the Order, except to suggest 
that during the ensuing Session on Wed- 
nesdays the House should sit at twelve 
o'clock in the day for the despatch of busi- 
ness. There would then be a greater like- 
lihood that they would have an attendance 
of Members than in the evening. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL had expressed a 
wish, in the course of the last Session, that 
the course proposed by the noble Lord 
who had just sat down should be adopted. 
He wished the House to sit from twelve 
o’clock to six. He thought that such an 
arrangement would be the best. 

Mr. WAKLEY must say that he thought 
the arrangement most objectionable; and 
nothing could be more unwise or more 
likely to be detrimental to the public in- 
terest. If he understood the arrangement 
correctly, independent Members of the 
House, who had measures to advance 
which were not supported by the Govern- 
ment, or in which the Government were 
not interested, were to assemble on a 
Wednesday at twelve o’clock, and pursue 
their labours until six in the evening; and 
after that period the Government were to 
be at liberty to bring in their measures. 
Then he was to understand that the House 
would rise at six. And the usual dinners 
were to be enjoyed after that hour. 

Sir R. H. INGLIS objected to the pro- 
posed arrangement on many grounds. He 
understood that from twelve to six on 
Wednesdays was to be devoted to Private 
Business, or rather business that was not 
connected with the Government. Now his 
noble Friend had, within the last half-hour, 
given notice of one of the most important 
Motions which could be brought under the 
consideration of the House; and if it was 
the intention of Ministers to absent them- 
selves from the House on a Wednesday, 
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such important Motions as those, for in- 
stance, with respect to charitable endow- 
ments, might be brought on and disposed 
of in their absence, and the question decided 
when, perhaps, there would not be more 
than forty Members present. For this and 
for other reasons, he certainly objected to 
any alterations being made in the existing 
Sessional Order. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL did not see why 
it should be supposed that the Members of 
Her Majesty’s Government would be ne- 
cessarily absent. He believed that no hon. 
Member of the House had been more regu- 
larly in attendance than his right hon. 
Friend the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department; and in case of a Motion of the 
importance alluded to by the hon. Baronet 
being brought forward, the Members of 
Her Majesty’s Government would certainly 
take care to be present. 

Resolution agreed to. 


RAILWAY DEPOSITS. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: I will take 
this opportunity of asking a question of 
the right hon. the Chancellor of the Ex- 
ehequer, with respect to the mode in which 
the provisions of the Act 1 and 2 Victoria, 
regarding Railways, are to be earried 
into effect. The deposits required to be 
paid upon such undertakings are, by 
the Orders and Resolutions of this House, 
shortly to be paid into the Bank of 
England to the eredit of the Accountant- 
General, and it is required that the payment 
be made in money. Last year the sum so 
paid in amounted to three millions. It is 
expected that this year the sum will be as 
high as nine millions ; and apprehensions 
have been expressed, that the payment of 
so large a sum together must cause con- 
siderable inconvenience in the money mar- 
ket ; and that apprehension has already 
made great difference with regard to the 
time for which money is advanced for com- 
mercial purposes. I do not wish to express 
any opinion whether any measures might 
be taken to arrange the matter; but I 
think it desirable that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer should state clearly, not 
only his views upon the subject, but what 
he intends to do, and also his reasons 
for those intentions. I beg to know if the 
right hon. Gentleman proposes to introduce 
any plan to alter the existing law ? 

The CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER: Sir, I feel extremely obliged 
to the noble Lord for giving me the oppor- 
tunity, if any doubt could exist after what 
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has passed between myself and the indi. 
viduals who have consulted me on the sub- 
ject, of removing any doubt from the publie 
mind, as to the course which the Govern- 
ment propose to take with respect to the 
payment of railway deposits. The House 
is aware that by a Standing Order of this 
House, all persons who have embarked in 
a railway are bound to make a deposit, 
previous to the presentation of their peti- 
tion, of one-tenth upon three-fourths of the 
whole expense of the undertaking; and 
that, by an Act of Parliament passed in 
an antecedent Session, the parties who 
make that deposit have the right of having 
it invested by the Accountant-General in 
such Government securities as they think 
fit. About the middle of November last, 
an application was made to me by a very 
respectable party in the city of London, 
who represented that it was absolutely 
necessary at that particular period, that a 
definite answer should be given as to the 
course which the Government intended to 
pursue at the opening of the Session, with 
respect to the repeal or alteration of that 
Standing Order; and the proposal then 
made to me was (and it was described as 
essential to the security of the commercial 
interest), that the Government should pro- 
pose, at the commencement of the Session, 
an alteration of the Resolution which should 
allow either Exchequer Bills, or Stock, or 
India Bonds, or Private Bills of Exchange, 
to be received in lieu of money, as directed 
by the Act of Parliament and the Orders 
of the House. It was represented to me, 
that it was essential to have the question 
then settled ; because the question of dis- 
counts for a longer or shorter period ma- 
terially depended upon the answer which 
might at that time be given. After due 
consideration, I stated that I did not feel 
authorized to give to the parties any assur- 
ance that there would be an alteration of 
the Standing Orders; and upon that reso- 
lution, so communicated to the party, I 
have every reason to believe that numbers 
of persons have acted, in making prepara- 
tion for the payments which they may be 
called upon to make. Under these cireum- 
stances, I do not feel myself authorized to 
hold out any expectation to these parties, 
now that Parliament is assembled, that 
there will be, on my part, any proposal to 
alter the Standing Orders; nor should I 
be prepared to consent to it, if such a pro- 
posal were to be made by others. I have 
every reason to believe, that the apprehen- 
sions which are entertained upon this sub- 
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ject are not founded in fact, and that the 
difficulties which will arise in making the 
deposits have been greatly exaggerated ; 
and I think it would be a bad reason for 
interfering with what has been long an- 
nounced as the intention of Parliament 
with respect to railway deposits, and appli- 
cable, not merely to the present state of 
affairs, but those which may occur at other 
times, that because a difficulty has arisen 
from the extent of speculation, the Govern- 
ment should evince an anxiety to relieve 
some of the parties from embarrassments ; 
especially when they are not calculated 
materially to affect the public interests. 
That is the ground on which I have refused 
to accede to the proposition. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: I wish to explain 
that the question I put to the right hon. 
Gentleman, was not at all with a view to 
the benefit of parties deeply engaged in 
speculation, but to the guidance of others 
who may suffer inconvenience from the 
demand for money. 

Mr. MANGLES observed that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer seemed to 
have taken a one-sided view of the question. 
He appeared to think that parties engaged 


in railway speculations were the only per- 
sons interested in the matter, and that 
Government ought not to step forward to 
relieve them from the consequences of their 


own imprudence. The right hon. Gentle- 
man forgot, or did not know, that the 
question affected the whole commerce of 
the country. He (Mr. Mangles) happened 
to know that within a few days some parties 
had found difficulties in obtaining the usual 
pecuniary accommodation, because those 
who granted such accommodation, under 
ordinary circumstances, would not part 
with their money in ignorance of what the 
coming crisis might produce. The real 
object in requiring the deposit of money, 
was to be certain that speculations in rail- 
ways were really undertaken by parties 
who intended to carry them out; and, for 
the sake of arriving at that single fact, the 
whole commerce of the country was to be 
thrown into considerable embarrassment. 
He did not exaggerate the matter when he 
said that great commercial difficulty would 
be occasioned. 

Mr. MASTERMAN regretted that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had felt called 
upon to make such a statement. He had 
himself pressed upon the attention of 
Government, in the interview he had had 
with the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
inconvenience he was sure would be suffered 
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by the community at large, not on behalf 
of railroad speculators, but of the com- 
mercial interest generally. By refusing to 
adopt what he (Mr. Masterman) had ven- 
tured to suggest, the right hon. Gentleman 
was not punishing railroad speculators, but 
preventing the commercial interest from 
obtaining legitimate accommodation. He 
could state, from his own knowledge of the 
money market, that considerable incon- 
venience had been already experienced ; 
people had felt themselves obliged to save 
up their money, and accommodation had 
been either refused or only granted at a 
high rate of interest. He could have 
wished that the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had been able to give a more favour- 
able answer, as much inconvenience would 
be felt within the next fourteen days. 


QUEENS’ SPEECH—REPORT OF ADDRESS. 

Lorp FRANCIS EGERTON appeared 
at the bar with the Report on the Address. 
It was brought up and read. On the 
Question that it be agreed to, 

Mr. COLQUHOUN said, that he must 
be permitted to ask for the indulgence of 
the House for a few minutes—not upon 
his own account, for he felt that he indi- 
vidually had no claim upon that indulgence 
—but because in what he should say, he 
knew he would be expressing the senti- 
ments of others in that House as well as 
his own. And he would, in the first in- 
stance, clear the way by expressing the 
sentiments which he held upon one of the 
questions raised last night—the question 
of agricultural protection. His opinions 
upon that subject had always been mode- 
rate. He had twice voted with the hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton, for inquiry 
into the Corn Laws; and he had done 
so with a view of obtaining and pre- 
serving a moderate yet a certain amount 
of protection to British agriculture. He 
had ever been desirous of reconciling the 
various classes and interests of the king- 
dom, and he knew that if protection were 
extravagant it could not be permanent. 
He might have been wrong in his opinions, 
but they had always been moderate; and 
having said thus much of his individual 
views upon the question of protection, 
he would not enter upon the points raised 
last night by the noble Lord the Member 
for South Lancashire, and by the right 
hon. Baronet. He confessed, however, 
that when he had heard some of their ar- 
guments, his fingers had itched to say a 
word as to their maxims of free trade. 
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One of the propositions laid down by the 
right hon. Baronet had related to wages. 
Now, the right hon. Baronet had become 
the disciple of the hon. Members for Wol- 
verhampton and Stockport ; and he cer- 
tainly must suggest to them, as he had 
heard much abler arguments in favour of 
free trade from their lips, that they ought 
to indoctrinate their pupil somewhat better 
in its principles. It might be right to 
repeal the Corn Laws, but he begged of them 
not to repeal them upon wrong views of poli- 
tical science. The maxim of the nght 
hon. Baronet to which he alluded, laid it 
down that wages had no connexion with 
the price of provisions. [‘* No, no!’’] 
Yes, yes! He had taken down the words 
of the right hon. Baronet, who had stated, 
as broadly as he could, that wages had 
no connexion with the prices of pro- 
visions. Now, he had been for many 
years accustomed to read the works of 
economic philosophers, but this was a doe- 
trine he could not find in any of their 
books—from Adam Smith down to Mr. 
Senior. And when the noble Lord the 
Member for South Lancashire had told 
them that the tillage of the soil was a 
manufacture, precisely the same as the 
textile manufactures of the country, he 
would have been glad to show him some 
points of difference, which a mind so 
intelligent and so candid must have 
admitted to be substantial. But, as he 
had promised, he would not enter into 
these questions ; nor would he follow the 
right hon. Baronet into the argument upon 
the potatoes, which he delivered in so solemn 
and so dread a tone. Having, however, 
read a recent speech of the hon. Member 
for Stockport, addressed to the people of 
Manchester, he could not but express a 
hope that the anxiety of the right hon. 
Baronet would find some other source of con- 
solation than that afforded by the repeal of 
the Corn Laws; for the hon. Member for 
Stockport had told the people of Manchester 
that now was the time to open the ports, and 
repeal the Corn Laws, for that now little 
corn could be got from abroad, as the whole 
of Europe was contending for the sup- 
plies of grain from America. If this were 
so, he, indeed, trusted that the right 
hon. Baronet’s anxiety for the condition 
of the poor would be relieved by some 
other means, and that his arguments, 
as rotten as the potatoes, would be sup- 
ported in another and a better way. He 
did not, however, rise to discuss that night 
the question of protection. That question 
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would come on for discussion on Tuesday, 
and he was not desirous of anticipating the 
appointed hour. But he was anxious last 
night, if he had not been anticipated by his 
hon. Friend the Member for Shrewsbury, to 
have said a word as to the relations which 
existed between the Minister and his party, 
and as to the view which he and those 
around him took of the relation between 
a party and the Minister. The right 
hon. Baronet had talked much of the last 
three years. From the experience of those 
years the right hon. Baronet now drew all 
his political economy and his general 
politics. But he wished to go a little—and 
only a littlke—further back. The right 
hon. Baronet had craved permission that 
his helm should traverse freely. He 
would not be bound by his opinions of 
the year 1842. When he had sat in oppo- 
sition, and had acted with the right hon. 
Baronet, he had looked upon him as an 
eminent and distinguished leader; and 
when the right hon. Baronet told them of 
the labour, the burdens, and the respon- 
sibility of office, no men could better 
appreciate that labour than they did who 
sat there and enjoyed the benefits of the 
right hon. Baronet’s labours. So far 
from grudging public men the _patron- 
age, the honour, and the power inci- 
dent to their high position, they consti- 
tuted, in his opinion, but a small remune- 
ration for the heavy responsibility, the fearful 
anxiety, and the wearing toil which official 
men underwent. And, being himself upon 
the shady side of forty, he rejoiced at 
and admired the conduct of those, whe- 
ther on this or on that side of the 
House, who undertook the duties of of- 
fice and performed them with the zeal, 
the ability, and the diligence of the right 
hon. Baronet. But he remembered, when 
the right hon. Baronet had sat upon the 
other side of the Iouse, that he had been 
followed by his party, not for his abilities 
alone, but because he professed certain in- 
telligible principles. Those principles had 
been—a strong attachment to the Chureh— 
asupport of anational education in connexion 
with that Church—the defence of the aris- 
tocracy of England, which he had not then 
discovered to be a proud aristocracy—and a 
warm attachment to the Crown. He 
had not then found out that the system 
of an aristocracy and of a Crown were 
inconsistent with a reformed House. of 
Commons. Another principle had been 
maintained by the right hon, Baronet at 
the time to which he had alluded. It was 
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a principle which he individually had held 
in moderation; but, as a party, they had 
all firmly maintained the necessity of agri- 
cultural protection. They had gone to the 
country upon these principles—principles 
recorded in the speeches of the right hon. 
Gentleman—speeches which now showed 
who had deserted their common ground. 
He, of course, could not say what pledges 
were binding upon the right hon. Gentle- 
man, or what was the force which he at- 
tached to political obligations—under what 
circumstances he held them to be binding, 
and under what he allowed them to be 
relaxed. He must judge of these points for 
himself: but they must be permitted to 
judge of their own position, and to estimate 
the value of their principles to the country. 
The right hon. Baronet might have gone 
upon another issue—he might have said, 
“The noble Lord the Member for London 
is a worse manager than I am—the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Ports- 
mouth sits fishing for a budget, and 
catches a deficit while I fill my Exche- 
quer. The Colonies are in difficulties; the 
noble Lord the Member for London, with 
all his great talents, has changed from the 
Home Office to the Colonial in vain; I can 
manage the Home Office better than the 
noble Lord, and I can also manage the Co- 
lonies.”” The right hon. Baronet might have 
said—and here he would have been induced 
to agree with hin—“* I will rule the Foreign 
Department of the country in a manner 
more prudent and pacific than the noble 
Lord the Member for Tiverton.” .He 
might have added, “‘I am the most expe- 
rienced statesman you can get—I am 
the most practised and skilful debater—I 
am the most industrious and able man of 
business—I have served four Sovereigns. 
Take me without a single principle re- 
corded—take me as askilful tactician—take 
me as a chartered libertine, or rather as a 
libertine without a charter.” If he had 
said this, and had gone solely upon that 
issue; if the country and his party had 
joined him upon it, then indeed they would 
have had no cause to complain, and, having 
accepted him upon such terms, they would 
be wrong if they did not continue to sup- 
port him. But for himself, and for his 
friends, he had never viewed things in that 
light. That was not the combination which 
they had formed. They might be wrong. 
Hon. Gentlemen opposite thought them 
bigoted and in error, mere fanatics in the 
cause of protection. Gentlemen opposite 
had a right to their opinions; they on his 
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side of the House had also a right to theirs. 
But as the right hon. Baronet had gone to 
the country upon the principle of protec- 
tion—as by this he had ensured support 
and obtained office, it was not a fair or up- 
right course, without an appeal to the 
country, to abandon all those principles 
which had characterized them in opposition ; 
but which they had left in the conduct of 
their Government. In these days of let- 
ter-writing, one epistle had proceeded, as 
hon. Gentlemen were aware, from the 
pen of the hon. Member for Montrose. 
The last month had been fertile in epis- 
tles; but the epistle of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Montrose had been characterized 
by the straightforward sense—and, in 
this instance, he was bound to add— 
by the manly intelligence which be- 
longed to that hon. Gentleman. That hon. 
Gentleman was candid in his opinions. 
He said, ‘I want to upset the Church—I 
am opposed to you on that side of the 
House with regard to all questions civil 
and ecclesiastical—the matter is now a 
mere personal question, and I give it as 
my opinion that we shall get more from 
Peel than from Russell.’’ But what ap- 


peared clear to the hon. Member for 


Montrose might also appear clear to 
them; and it might strike them that 
they would have a better chance of main- 
taining those institutions of which the right 
hon. Gentleman in opposition had been the 
advocate, by supporting the Whig instead 
of the Conservative Minister. They might 
be safer in the hands of the noble Lord 
than of the right hon. Gentleman. If the 
noble Lord was opposed to them, he was at 
least a gallant and a generous opponent. 
He at least would be straightforward. He 
would not have one profession for the coun- 
try, and carry another principle into his 
Cabinet. He would not appeal to his ve- 
neration for the Church and his approval 
of protection, and then in office throw them 
overboard. The noble Lord would do none 
of these things ; and the “‘ memory of im- 
mortal services” would preserve his alle- 
giance to institutions which he could not 
fail to venerate. But they were told that 
protection was gone—that their prospects 
were dark—and that it was better to take 
the measure of the right hon. Baronet, than 
the one still more sweeping which would 
be offered them by the noble Lord. With 
regard to the measure of the right hon. 
Baronet, he had heard great mystification. 
They had been urged to wait, to give the 
right hon. Gentleman a hearing—not to 
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condemn him until they were certain of his 
guilt. Now, with regard to the coming 
measure, he would venture a prophecy. 
That evening was Friday; the measure 
was to be brought forward on Tuesday, 
Yet he would venture to foretell the cha- 
racter of the coming measure. They might 
delude themselves as they pleased — it 
would be the same as the noble Lord’s, a 
measure of absolute repeal. The right hon. 
Gentleman had only one card left to play. 
There might be—and, no doubt, there 
would be, much talk of compensation, many 
nice and balanced schemes ; many fiscal 
alterations, a world of commercial change 
and official mystification ; but, as affected 
the question between the manufacturer and 
the farmer, the result would be the same. 
[Mr. Waxtey: The landlord.] Well, say 
the landlord; but he had observed that 
farmers were more in earnest on this ques- 
tion than landlords. He found many land- 
lords doubtful. They wanted to kick over 


the traces. They sought for a free charter, 
free trade in political principle; but what 
he had looked upon with admiration was, 
not the conduct of the county Members, 
many of whom had been vacillating and 


subservient, but the way in which the 
English yeoman stuck to his opinions, and 
when the horses turned restive, laid the 
lash vigorously over them. Some of the 
county Members had said, ‘* You don’t 
know what will be done. We are not 
sure that any change is contemplated by 
Government.’’ ‘* What do you say to Mr. 
Gladstone’s letter?’’ ‘We have not read 
it.”’ But the English yeoman was not to 
be baffled: ‘* You have nothing to do with 
the Government ; leave the right hon. Ba- 
ronet to play his own game! Tell us, do 
you mean to adhere to your pledges?” And 
therefore when he said, between the farmer 
and the manufacturer, he was right, and 
between the farmers and the manufac- 
turers, he repeated that the question now 
hung. But it was evident that the Corn 
Laws were gone. The right hon. Baronet 
had not a card in his hand but one. He had 
been playing spades for a number of years. 
That suit was exhausted, he must now 
change and bring out the only card left, the 
knave of clubs. The noble Lord opposite 
might make fewer modifications, less of a 
general scheme, no mystification ; but sub- 
stantially the measure would be the same, 
come from which side of the House it might. 
So he did not see that they would be in 
greater danger from the noble Lord than 
from the right hon, Gentleman, But there 
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were many persons who always said that 
the right hon. Baronet was a safe man, 
whilst, in their opinion, the noble Lord was 
rash, and given to revolutionary views. 
Now, if he were asked his opinion as to the 
right hon. Baronet, with respect to questions 
of finance, and also with regard to the fo- 
reign affairs of the country, he would agree 
with those who said that the right hon. 
Baronet was a safe man. With respect 
to those portions of his government, he 
certainly was deserving of confidence and 
support. The financial and foreign de- 
partments had been managed with great 
wisdom, great prudence, and, therefore, 
with great success. But he did not and 
could not think that the whole politics 
of the country were wrapped up in those 
two, undoubtedly important, departments. 
There were other departments of equal 
value. There were other matters of pri- 
mary consequence. There were interests 
which touched the heart and affected the 
vital parts of their social system. It was 
on these matters that he did not think the 
right hon. Baronet a safe guide. He 
could not say what the right hon. Baro- 
net might do for the future, but he could 
tell them what he had done in the past. 
In the stormy sea of present politics— 
and where was the man who would 
deny that the sea was stormy ?—to those 
men who said that the right hon. Baronet 
was the pilot to weather the storm, he 
would turn and ask them to look back to 
his past services under the four Sovereigns 
of whom he had been the eminent Minis- 
ter. He challenged the Members who sat 
upon the Treasury bench—every one of 
whom, in talents and position, were far 
more eminent than he could claim to be— 
to point out a single complex interest of 
which the right hon. Baronet had not at 
one time been the eminent champion, and 
which he had not afterwards abandoned. 
This was a matter of history. There 
was the Protestant interest. What be- 
came of that interest in the hands of the 
right hon. Baronet, who had been its no- 
blest defender? First supported and then 
deserted. In 1835—the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Perth (Mr. Fox Maule), whom 
he saw before him, would remember it—in 
1835 the right hon. Baronet had been the 
friend and champion of the Church of Scot- 
land. In what condition—by what delays 
—by what deferring of measures—had that 
Church been stranded? The right hon. 
Gentleman had been the earnest, the zeal- 
ous, the eloquent champion of protective 
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measures. He did not say that those mea- 
sures could, under any circumstances, have 
continued ; but since 1842 the right hon. 
Gentleman had not given them even a 
chance. The right hon. Baronet had, by 
avoiding discussion since he entered office, 
allowed the cause to go against them by 
default. Taunted by the hon. Member 
for Stockport—told that he was afraid to 
discuss the principle of protection — the 
right hon. Gentleman had contented him- 
self with an attack upon the League—with 
a clever joke about the exhibitors of Co- 
yent Garden, he had never condescended 
to discuss those principles of political eco- 
nomy upon which, if upon any, protection 
could alone be maintained. [Sir Rosert 
Peet: Hear.] The right hon. Baronet 
cheered. Did he then mean to say that 
protection could not be defended on these 
grounds? If the right hon. Baronet 
meant this, he asked him—a man of 
high ability of rare eloquence — of 
extensive experience—whether he knew 
in 1839, 1840, and in 1841, that there 
was no ground of political economy upon 
which protection could be supported ? 
Whether he were then aware that its main- 
tenance was nothing but the monstrous 
error of an ignorant and bigoted party ? 
Were all his arguments then addressed to 
them a delusion? Were all his appeals to 
the farmer dishonest? Was all the de- 
clamation as to poor soils and impoverished 
labourers cast out and thrown off? Were 
these the arts of a rhetorician? Was the 
country stirred, counties inflamed, and 
country gentlemen alarmed, for none but 
party or personal objects? And did the 
right hon. Gentleman now say that all those 
elaborate arguments—appealing to the 
passions of men—exciting panic and party 
feeling—were used by him while he knew 
them to be unsound? Was that his de- 
fence? If it was not, if the right hon. 
Gentleman told him that he had been con- 
vinced, if he had come to that conviction, 
and had abandoned his former views solely 
on account of the rotten potatoes of this 
season and of such rotten arguments as 
they had heard last night— it was an unsa- 
tisfactory and strange result! But, ex- 
plain this as he might, the fact was un- 
doubted that the protective interest was 
wrecked, and that this case must be added 
to the others as a further proof that every 
complex interest of which the right hon. 
Gentleman had ever been the champion, 
he had subsequently stranded. Fortunately, 
he must say that, when he heard the right 
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hon. Baronet, in 1843, attempting to main- 
tain the Corn Laws, without bringing for- 
ward those principles of political science 
on which they really rested, he felt that 
those laws were doomed ; he felt that if the 
right hon. Baronet could bring forward no 
better arguments than those which he then 
adduced, or if the right hon. Baronet, aware 
of better arguments, was deterred from em 
ploying them, by the conviction that he 
could not adhere to them, and that he 
would be forced from them by “ pressure 
from without,” he felt that there was no 
longer any hope for the Corn Laws. I 
cannot, therefore, from experience, (con- 
cluded the hon. Gentleman,) place any 
confidence in the firmness or the skill of 
the right hon. Baronet, to maintain the in- 
stitutions of the country. And I prefer— 
in that contest for those institutions which 
I see pending, and which, indeed, is opened 
now—lI prefer to fight the battle, along 
with my hon. Friends, against an able and 
gallant Opponent, rather than continue to 
be led by one of the highest talent—the 
greatest experience—the utmost skill—and 
whom we should have gladly followed, had 
he been faithful to his principles, but by 
whom I cannot consent any longer to be 
led, as I plainly see that the course of his 
policy tends to the gradual but certain 
downfal of the valued and venerable insti- 
tutions of the Empire. 

Mr. HUME said, he considered himself 
called upon to say a few words in conse- 
quence of what had fallen from the hon. 
Member who had just sat down. The 
speech of the hon. Gentleman was in no 
sense applicable to the present question 
before the House. He, for one, approved 
highly of the conduct of the right hon. 
Baronet, and he most essentially differed 
from the sentiments put forth last night by 
the hon. Member for Shrewsbury, when he 
declared in the face of that House and of 
the country, that it was the duty of every 
public man to be led by party, and that 
the leader of a party was not entitled to 
alter his opinions. It wasin effect saying, 
that though a public man discovered himself 
to be in error, it was nevertheless his duty 
to maintain it. He wholly disapproved of 
such a doctrine. He paid ten times more 
respect to, and would honour fifty times 
more, the declaration of the right hon. 
Baronet, who said that for years he had 
been mistaken—that he was convinced the 
principle on which protection was based 
was wrong—and that the arguments in its 
favour were altogether untenable. Such 
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language was highly honourable to the 
right hon. Baronet. He would ask hon. 
Gentlemen opposite what was the use of 
calling themselves a deliberative assembly, 
if their views were to remain unchanged 
upon any opinion they held during the 
whole time they were in Parliament ? 
Were they to be regarded as a mere as- 
sembly of delegates? or did they “come 
there to deliberate calmly and intelligently 
upon the affairs of the nation? He must 
tell the hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down, that no man could be more anxious 
than himself to promote free trade, or to 
put the Church in a proper state; but he 
challenged the hon. Gentleman to point 
out a single Motion of his—and he would 
give him ‘thirty years for the seareh—in 
reference to the English Church, which 
implied more than a reform of the abuses 
of the Church. * He never made a Motion 
for the abolition of that Church, though he 
had evér been opposed to its pluralities and 
sinecures.- He did, however, propose, up- 
wards “of twenty years ago, to abolish the 
Church of Ireland. England and Scotland 
had their established Churches, and if they 
were to-have an establishment in Ireland, 
let it be the establishment of the majority. 
From the period when he made that Mo- 
tion, they had tried various expedients with 
regard to Ireland; but they never would 
have peace in that country till the Church 
was put down. That was the remedy then, 
and it#was the remefly now. Let no pet 
party have the preference in Ireland. The 
Catholics were entitled to equal rights and 
privileges with the*rest of the people. 
The speech of the hon. Gentleman in re- 
ference to the past? history of the right 
hon. Baronet was not applicable to the 
question before the House. The sole point 
was whether the right hon. Baronet had 
taken a course suitéd to the state of the 
country, and agreéible to the wishes of 
the people; and he would take it upon him 
to contradict the hon. Gentleman, by saying, 
that instead of the country generally being 
against the proposed change, nine-tenths of 
the country were in favour of it. As to the 
landlords, he believed they were going 
against their own interests ; but he thought 
they did soin ignorance. He believed that 
the course proposed to be taken by the 
right hon. Baronet would be productive of 
the greatest possible advantage to the 
State, and that all classes—ay, even the 
Gentlemen themselves who’were ready to 
give even factious opposition to these mea- 
sures, would yet regret the part they had 
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taken, Beeause he believed there was not 
one of them who would willingly do an in- 
So far, there- 
fore, from hurling defiance and conducting 
themselves rather out of spite than in the 
way of argument, he did think that those 
hon. Gentlemen ought to address them. 
selves to the question before them, and 
consider seriously whether or not the pre- 
sent was the time for that question being 
settled. Reference was made to what 
passed on the hustings four years ago; but 
were they to be told that a Member coming 
into that House was never to alter his 
opinions; or to propose measures that he 
thought best calculated to promote the 
good of the country, because he had not 
always entertained the same views? The 
hon. Gentleman had not considered this 
important fact, that if the right hon. Ba- 
ronet entertained the opinions he expressed 
last night, and yet continued to support 
those measures which he formerly upheld, 
he would have acted contrary to the oath 
he had taken to his Sovereign to promote 
those measures only which he considered 
best for the country. He highly ap- 
proved of the Queen’s Speech, as a whole; 
but there was one thing to which he 
must object, and that was the passage 
in reference to the system for carrying on 
the abolition of the Slave Trade. That 
system he thought ruinous to the very 
object in view. If the right hon. Baronet 
would only consult the officers who had 
been employed on the coast of Africa, he 
would find that nineteen out of every twenty 
of them would tell him that, instead of 
lessening the evils of slavery, the system 
they had been acting upon had added to 
those evils, and had caused immense loss to 
England. He trusted the right hon. Ba- 
ronet would take measures for informing 
himself on what principle those large 
squadrons were maintained on so unhealthy 
a coast, and that he would also make inquiry 
to ascertain in how far the evils of slavery 
had been increased. He highly approved 
of that part of Her Majesty’s Speech which 
seemed to shadow out a great alteration in 
our commercial interests. He trusted they 
would from that day date a new era in the 
commerce of this country, and that the 
results of the next three years would be 
such as to induce foreign countries to fol- 
low ‘our example. He hoped that every 
effort would be made by the right hon. 
Baronet to maintain a good understanding 
between France and England. He detested 
war, and he believed it was in the power 
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of England and France united to maintain 
the peace of the world. He considered the 
expressions made use of by Her Majesty 
very proper, when She recommended an 
increase of the Navy and Army. In such 
circumstances as the present, he considered 
it as one of the best parts of the Speech. 
And he said so on this ground: when he 
found a country from which he expected 
other things, displaying a hostile spirit, 
and venturing to set at defiance all those 
rules and regulations which civilized nations 
ought to follow, and seemingly bent on 
nothing but obtaining its ends by the em- 
ployment of physical foree—he should 
be acting contrary to all the views he 
had entertained through life, which were 
to condemn what was unnecessary and ex- 
travagant, but to support whatever was 
needful for the public service, did he not 
approve of this part of Her Majesty’s 
Speech. He hoped that there would be a 
unanimous feeling in regard to this part of 
Her Speech, and that there would be ex- 
hibited a desire to place in the hands of 
Her Majesty’s Government the means to 
maintain the national honour and cha- 
racter. He said this the more because, 


on many occasions, he had been accused of 


desiring to cripple the resources of the 
country. He had never attempted such a 
thing, though, at the same time, he must 
say he had been anxious to see the public 
service placed on a footing as economical 
as might be consistent with its due effi- 
ciency. 

Sir R. PEEL: Sir, I never entertained 
any apprehensions that the contrast which 
might be drawn between the language 
used by Her Majesty with regard to the 
settlement of the unfortunate dispute that 
still prevails with the United States, and 
the language which has been held, I regret 
to say, by the Chief Magistrate of that 
country—I never thought that that con- 
trast would be mistaken or misappre- 
hended. We have no hesitation in avow- 
ing our sincere desire, for the interests of 
this country—for the interests of the 
United States—for the interests of the 
civilized world—to continue to make every 
effort which is consistent with national 
honour for the purpose of preserving peace. 
We have met that language, I think, in a 
temperate manner, and with, I hope, the 
most moderate, and temperate, and sincere 
professions of our earnest desire peaceably 
and amicably to terminate this dispute. I 
said on a former occasion, I never had any 
doubt that our intentions or our language 
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would be misapprehended ; and the speech 
which the hon. Gentleman, the uniform 
and consistent advocate for the strictest 
economy, has just delivered, convinces me 
that my anticipations will not be disap- 
pointed. I am sure that any proposals 
which Her Majesty’s Government may 
think it their duty to make for the main- 
tenance of essential purposes, or for the 
national honour, will be responded to and 
supported by this House. But let not me 
be mistaken. I think it would be the 
greatest misfortune if a contest about the 
Oregon Territory between two such Pow- 
ers as England and the United States 
could not, by the exercise of moderation 
and good sense, be brought to a perfectly 
honourable and satisfactory conclusion. 
With regard to the speech of the hon. 
Gentleman upon my right (Mr. Colqu- 
houn), I beg to tell him and to tell others, 
that I do not intend to be provoked to lose my 
temper ; and let me tell him that the ques- 
tion referred to is become far too impor- 
tant to be disposed of by mere personal 
crimination. I thought, after the delibe- 
ration which he had given to the speech 
I made last night, there would have been 
some reply to the arguments which I had 
urged ; and that, after the lapse of twenty- 
four hours, he would not have contented 
himself with passing by those arguments 
without a single reference, and bringing 
under discussion what had been my policy 
with regard to the Church of Scotland. 
The hon. Gentleman may depend upon it, 
that my policy with regard to the Church 
of Scotland will have no more bearing 
upon that great question, which must be 
considered and discussed in the House of 
Commons at a very early period, than any 
other circumstance utterly and entirely 
unconnected with it. The question must be 
decided by argument in this House upon 
its own merits. Sir, the hon. Gentleman 
charges me with having deserted my prin- 
ciples ; and he says I have never, since the 
year 1842, made a speech on the Corn 
Laws founded upon the great principle of 
protection. If I failed in my duty, why 
did not the hon. Gentleman correct me? 
Why was it left exclusively to me to de- 
fend protection by arguments? When I 
was disappointing the hon. Gentleman in 
not arguing the question of the Corn Laws 
upon the great principle of protection, why 
did not the hon. Gentleman himself sup- 
ply my deficiencies, and bring forward 
those arguments which I had omitted? 
Sir, I assure the hon. Gentleman I do not 
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undervalue party obligations. I have said 
already that it was my earnest wish to re- 
concile party obligations to the convictions 
of my own mind, founded upon experience 
and observation, as to what was necessary 
to be done for the public good. I said 
last night, and I now repeat it, that it was 
my wish, before the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. Villiers) 
should again bring forward the question of 
the Corn Laws, to have been able to com- 
municate to those who had honoured me 
with their confidence, and of whose confi- 
dence I have always been proud—it was 
my earnest desire to have been enabled to 
inform them that I could not continue my 
opposition to the Motion of that hon. Gen- 
tleman. That was the course I wished to 
pursue, and that was the course I should 
have pursued under ordinary circumstances. 
But I felt we were threatened with a great 
calamity. Delay was impossible ; and it 
would have been dishonourable to evade the 
responsibility which attached to those who 
were in office when that contingency oc- 
curred ; and that consideration alone pre- 
vented me from making the effort which I 
would have made of reconciling party ob- 
ligation with my public duty. I assure 
the hon. Gentleman that I did see reason 
to doubt whether it were prudent for the 
agricultural interest to commit themselves 
to an interminable contest upon the subject 
of protection ; and if I entertained honest 
and serious doubts as to the policy of their 
course, I think the hon. Gentleman will 
hardly contend to-night, that with that 
conviction I was bound to invite them to 
continue that contest. I think I should 
* have acted a part which could not be ques- 
tioned by any man, however disposed to at- 
tach weight to party obligation, if I had 
been able to take that course—to have 
summoned the party with which I had 
acted, and frankly to have avowed to them 
that I could not undertake the defence of 
protection ; that I would not permit another 
Parliament to be elected with an implied 
guarantee that protection must for ever be 
defended ; and that I must ask them to 
find, as I presume they would have found, 
some efficient substitute for so weak an ad- 
voeate ; for I should have been bound to 
tell them it was impossible for me, judging 
from the experience of the last four years, 
to continue to offer decided opposition to 
the reconsideration of the Corn Laws, and 
therefore I would have given them the op- 
portunity, under ordinary circumstances, of 
finding another advocate. That was the 
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course I was anxious to have pursued ; but 
I certainly felt, to the full extent, the re- 
sponsibility imposed on me by the parti- 
cular calamity to which I have adverted ; 
and I certainly did avail myself of the 
earliest opportunity that I could, consist- 
ently with my sense of public duty, to tender 
my resignation to the Sovereign, in order 
that others better qualified might have the 
opportunity of settling the question. What 
more could I do? I did not wish to retain 
office upon the ground of the necessity of 
the settlement of this question. I wished 
to meet the pressing emergency ; but when 
I despaired of being enabled to do that 
with effect, then I tendered my voluntary 
resignation, and I enabled Her Majesty to 
call to her counsels one that was qualified 
in every respect to propose the adjustment of 
this question. For the circumstances which 
prevented the noble Lord (Lord John Rus- 
sell) from undertaking that task, 1 am in 
no way responsible. The moment I ten- 
dered my resignation, and the moment I 
thought I was in a private capacity, know- 
ing the embarrassment which I had ocea- 
sioned by my resignation, which I felt, 
however, to be necessary for the public in- 
terest—from that day I signified to my 
Sovereign that, for the purpose of lessen- 
ing the embarrassment, I would, in my 
private capacity, give all the aid I could to 
effect a just and fair settlement of this 
question. Sir, I have been accused of un- 
faithfulness to the Conservative interest. 
The hon. Gentleman said I have deserted 
the cause for which he has been contend- 
ing, and I think he has said, by rather an 
unhappy metaphor, that his fingers were 
itching to make a reply. Well, now there 
are many who sit beside him, who have a 
perfect right to tell me that I have de- 
parted from the course which they think 
they had a right to have me take, and that, 
by having altered my principles upon the 
subject of the Corn Laws, I am now de- 
serting them. I confess that, considering 
the individual from whom that accusation 
came, the charge does somewhat surprise 
me. As I said before, I expected to hear 
from the hon. Gentleman an answer to the 
arguments which I stated last night as the 
grounds for my coming to a conclusion 
different from that I had come to at former 
periods ; but the hon. Gentleman said, not 
that he would answer them, but that my 
arguments were as rotten as the potatoes. 
Now I advise the hon. Gentleman, and I 
advise others, not to treat this question with 
too much levity. I say that unaffeetedly, 
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knowing something of the hon. Gentle- 
man’s charitable and benevolent disposi- 
tion; and let me assure him that two 
months will not elapse before he will sin- 
cerely repent the exhibition of any levity 
in the consideration of this question. You 
will find, before the lapse of those two 
months, that you cannot dispose of this 
question by jokes about mouldy potatoes. 
Since I spoke last night upon this subject, 
the Government have received only this 
morning a communication from the Com- 
missioners who have been sitting in Dublin, 
which is a further confirmation of what | 
stated yesterday. As the hon. Gentle- 
man’s speech advanced further, I was not 
surprised at his unwillingness to combat 
the arguments which I adduced ; because 
the hon. Gentleman consoled me for his 
condemnation upon the subject of the 
Church of Scotland—a question not imme- 
diately upon the Table, though that may 
have led to his present anxiety—he con- 
soled me, I say, for this accusation, by a 
distinct declaration ; first, that he cordially 
approved of the course taken by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government with regard to their 
whole foreign policy ; and, secondly, that 
he thought them entitled to entire confi- 
dence in reference to finances; and he 
said, he thought the course which I had 
taken individually in reference to finance 
was marked by great wisdom, by great 
prudence, and by great success. I should 
like to have heard from the hon. Gentle- 
man, who thinks that my financial course 
has been marked by great wisdom, great 
prudence, and great success, considering 
that the whole merit of that financial policy 
lies in the reduction of excessive duties, in 
the abrogation of monopolies, and the free 
import of commodities; I should like to 
have heard the arguments, I say, by which 
the hon. Gentleman contends for exclusion 
and the strict maintenance of protection. 
It is not the imposition of the Income Tax, 
the mere raising of five or six millions by 
taking 3 per cent. from the income of 
the country, that the hon. Gentleman com- 
pliments as being marked by wisdom, pru- 
dence, and success. No; thehon. Gentle- 
man, recollecting his former commercial 
liberality—still retaining, in spite of his at- 
tack upon me, the opinions of his earlier 
years, the hon. Gentleman’s nature over- 
came him—the compliment made its escape 
from the suggestions of his own heart and 
conscience, and he praised my policy as 
wise, prudent, and successful, because I 
had obtained increased revenue by the di- 
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minution of protection. Iam accused of 
deserting the principles of the hon. Gen- 
tleman, of deceiving him, and leaving him 
in the lurch! Why the hon. Gentleman, 
now the chosen advocate of protection, was 
in the year 1838 a decided advocate of the 
total repeal of the Corn Laws. [Mr. Coz- 
quuoun: No.] A Motion was then made 
by the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Wolverhampton, that the House should 
resolve itself into a Committee of the whole 
House, for the purpose of considering the 
Corn Laws. If I recollect rightly the 
noble Lord (Lord John Russell! was not 
able to vote with the hon. Gentleman. I 
have a very strong impression that in the 
year 1838 the noble Lord (Lord John Rus- 
sell), alarmed at the prospect of an imme- 
diate repeal of the Corn Laws, notwith- 
standing the vagueness and inconvenience 
of the Motion, was not able to support it. 
Am I right? [** Yes, yes.”"] And I had 
the satisfaction of voting with the noble 
Lord in opposition to that Motion; but the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Colquhoun), more li- 
beral than either myself or the noble Lord, 
was enabled to vote with a minority of about 
90 against 300, under the banners, not 
of protection, but of the hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton. I dare say the hon. Gen- 
tleman meant to make some Motion, when 
the House got into Committee, for the final 
adjustment of the question; yet still we 
pretty well understand what was the mean- 
ing of voting for the Motion of the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Wolverhamp- 
ton; and if the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Col- 
quhoun) did not vote for the repeal of the 
Corn Laws, he is the only one out of the 
whole ninety Members who thought his 
vote would bear any other construction. 
But do I upbraid the hon. Gentleman for 
having changed his opinions? Not in the 
slightest degree. The hon. Gentleman, 
from a repealer of the Corn Laws, has be- 
come the decided advocate of protection. 
I have offended the hon. Gentleman on ac- 
count of the Church of Scotland, and I 
have offended him upon account of the 
Corn Laws, and the hon. Gentleman in- 
flicts the punishment which is justly due 
upon my misdeeds. Connected with the 
Church of Scotland and with Maynooth, he 
takes the opportunity of my expressions on 
the subject of the Corn Laws to visit me 
with that punishment; but, as I said be- 


fore, the hon. Gentleman’s early opinions 


broke through all those restraints of party ; 
notwithstanding, I hope he will not lose 
their confidence, of course, He is now the 
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chosen advocate of protection; but you 
must not forget, and I will not allow the 
hon. Gentleman to forget, that he was 
compelled to compliment me, in the first 
speech he has delivered on this question, 
for the great wisdom, the great prudence, 
and the great success of my financial opera- 
tions. If they were wise, if they were pru- 
dent, and if they have been successful, inspite 
of the League, and in spite of the Church 
of Scotland, do let me have the hon. Gentle- 
man’s support, for I am going to act upon 
precisely the same principles on which I 
have hitherto acted; and to entitle myself 
still further to the hon. Gentleman’s con- 
fidence, I hope for it upon account of my 
wisdom, and upon account of my prudence, 
and upon account of my success. The 
hon. Gentleman was very warm upon an 
expression that fell from my lips last night. 
I used the words, ‘‘an ancient monarchy, 
a proud aristocracy, and a reformed House 
of Commons.”’ The expression “proud 
aristocracy’? was an inadvertent expres- 
sion; I wish I had the power of weighing 
every expression that I use. But I do as- 


sure the hon. Gentleman, upon my honour, 
that when I used the words “proud aris- 
tocracy,’’ I meant merely to refer to those 


qualities which entitle a great body to be 
justly proud. It was not to pride of birth, 
or to arrogance of manner that I referred; 
but the superbiam quesitam meritis, the 
just pride founded upon great services, not 
hauteur ; the exhibition of great talents, 
and the performance of great functions. 
The last thing that entered into my mind 
was to use any expression by which the 
most sensitive could be offended. I regret 
that I did use the expression ; but, as I 
said before, upon my honour I did not in- 
tend it. Nothing was meant further than 
the pride which the most exalted and most 
worthy could possess. Sir, I hope I am 
fully compensated for the bitterness of 
the hon. Gentleman by the sincerity of 
the compliments he paid me; but I have 
one further observation to make, and 
it is to repeat that which I stated at the 
outset, that I am determined that none of 
these accusations and impeachments shall 
disturb my temper. I believe I am in- 
fluenced by considerations of a public 
nature —by the considerations of public 
duty alone; and I feel a strong persuasion 
that in advising a settlement of this ques- 
tion upon just and equitable grounds, I am 
giving advice the most useful to that in- 
terest with whose welfare my own is inti- 
mately connected. Feeling that conviction, 
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I shall not swerve from my course through 
any merely personal considerations. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: I do not in- 
tend to enter to-night upon the subject to 
which the right hon. Baronet has last al- 
luded; but I do wish to ask him a few 
questions with regard to those parts of the 
Royal Speech which refer to our foreign 
relations. First, as to the Oregon ques- 
tion. I entirely participate in the feelings 
which the right hon. Baronet has expressed, 
that peace may be maintained with the 
United States of America, and may be 
preserved consistently with the honour of 
the country. But, Sir, there have been 
mentioned some circumstances in docu- 
ments reported to be presented to the Con- 
gress of the United States of America, 
which I think makes it desirable to have 
some explanation from the right hon. Ba- 
ronet. I thought last year the President 
of the United States assumed a tone upon 
this subject, and made declarations and 
propositions to Congress, which were not 
common in the usages of nations, nor be- 
coming towards a friendly and independent 
country. But it would appear from the 
late Message of the President of the 
United States, and from documents he has 
presented to Congress, that a proposition 
for a compromise was made to the Repre- 
sentative of Her Majesty in the United 
States by direction of the President. I 
conceive that that proposition in itself 
alters the state of the question. I am not 
prepared to state whether that offer was a 
satisfactory or a wholly unsatisfactory one; 
but it did seem to me to be an opening 
which would require upon the part of this 
Government a statement of their opinion 
with regard to the terms upon which this 
country was willing to settle the question 
of the Oregon. I observe from the docu- 
ments which I have mentioned that the 
proposition was not received by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Minister, but was declared inad- 
missible. I confess I think that was a 
hasty proceeding upon the part of the 
Representative of Her Majesty. I wish, 
therefore, to ask whether negotiations 
have since been resumed, and whether ne- 
gotiations are now going on upon the sub- 
ject ? I will not ask for any of the Papers, 
although they have been made public by 
the United States Congress, to be pre- 
sented to this House; but I am ready to 
leave the matter entirely in the hands of 
Her Majesty’s Government until they de- 
clare that some issue, satisfactory I hope, 
has been made, before I ask for any infor- 
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mation as to the precise state of the nego- 
tiations. Let me say one word further with 
regard to the speech of the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Montrose. Her Ma- 
jesty requires the attention of this House 
to the increased estimates, to provide for 
the efficiency of our naval and military 
establishments: I can well understand, in 
the position of this country, the increasing 
demands which are made every year for 
naval and military purposes in different 
parts of the world. It may be requisite 
to ask for some increase in those estab- 
lishments while we are in a state of pro- 
found peace, and there is nothing which 
can at all threaten our foreign relations. I 
trust it is upon this ground alone, and not 
upon the ground of any apprehensions 
arising from our discussions with the United 
States, that Her Majesty recommends the 
House to increase the estimates for our 
naval and military forces. For my part, | 
confess, I have thought for some time the 
demands especially upon our military forces 
are such, that, efficient as that force is, it 
is not too much to increase the numbers we 
have hitherto retained in our service. The 
other question I have to ask is with regard 
to the allusion in the Speech to the deso- 
lating and sanguinary warfare which is 
afilicting the States on the Rio de la Plata, 
It is stated to be the endeavour of Her 
Majesty’s Ministers to effect the pacifica- 
tion of those States, and it is understood 
we have endeavoured to effect the pacifi- 
cation of those States by forcible and war- 
like measures. If that is the case, I some- 
what doubt the grounds upon which that 
interference has taken place. It is stated 
in the first place that the commerce of all 
nations has been interrupted. That may 
be a ground in certain cases for endeavour- 
ing to compose these differences; but a 
further ground is given, namely, that acts 
of barbarity have been perpetrated. Acts 
of barbarity are very dreadful to contem- 
plate; but I doubt whether it be wise for 
Parliament to regard them as grounds for 
forcible intervention. We have heard of 
dreadful acts of barbarity in other parts of 
the world, but they did not require, in the 
opinion of wise statesmen, the intervention 
of this country. The question I ask is, 
whether the right hon. Gentleman proposes 
to lay on the Table any Papers explanatory 
of the grounds on which Her Majesty’s 
Government have thought it necessary to 
interfere in the warfare which is being 
carried on in the Rio de la Plata ? 

Sm R. PEEL; With respect to the first 
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question put by the noble Lord, relative to 
the Oregon, I may state that a proposition 
was made by Mr. Buchanan some time 
sinee, with the authority of the President 
of the United States, to Mr. Pakenham, 
which suggested the division of the terri- 
tory. It is unnecessary to say whether the 
proposal should have been accepted or not. 
Mr. Pakenham thought the terms then 
proposed so little likely to be accepted, that 
he did not feel himself warranted in trans- 
mitting that proposal to the Government 
here. Mr. Buchanan then immediately 
stated that the proposition was withdrawn. 
That is the state of the negotiation at pre- 
sent, so far as I am informed, with respect 
to the proposal of Mr. Buchanan. With 
the highest regard for Mr. Pakenham, with 
the greatest respect for his talents, and 
with the utmost confidence in his judgment, 
yet I think it would have been better, if he 
had, without reference to the nature of the 
proposition, transmitted it at once to the 
Home Government, for it might probably 
have been the foundation of some future 
and final settlement. Since that proposal 
has been withdrawn, this country has again 
repeated to the United States the offer of 
referring the matter to arbitration. The 
answer to that proposition, which was made 
by Mr. Pakenham, has not yet been received. 
With respect to the inerease in the 
naval and military estimates, I think it is 
impossible for any one, considering the 
rapid progress of steam navigation, and 
the constantly increasing wants of our 
colonial possessions, not to see that the 
demands on the troops of this country are 
so urgent, that it is extremely difficult to 
fill up our regiments. New Zealand, for 
example, is making heavy demands upon 
us; and Hong Kong requires a consider- 
able garrison. With every confidence in 
Foreign Powers, yet Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment do not think it wise altogether to 
neglect our national defences. We wish 
that there should be no uneasiness or 
anxiety as to the result of war, should it 
unhappily arise. During the last few 
years, there has been almost a total disre- 
gard of our national defences. Her Majes- 
ty’s Government have deemed it their duty 
to make preparations, not such as to alarm 
Foreign Powers, but such as every country 
has a right to make for its own security 
against foreign aggression. There is no 
estimate which may not be justified on 
entirely defensive grounds; and we should 
have felt it our duty to have proposed an 
increase in the estimates, naval, military, 
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and ordnance, without reference to our 
disputes with the United States. 

Sir R. INGLIS said, few people were 
more alive to the importance of maintain- 
ing peace with all the world than himself; 
nevertheless, he could not but consider it 
a happy cireumstance, that the observa- 
tions of the hon. Member for Montrose 
were received with an unanimous cheer 
from both sides of the House; for it showed 
that the people of this country were pre- 
pared to bear any burden rather than have 
the lives, the property, the honour of the 
country assailed for a single moment. He 
must congratulate his right hon. Friend, and 
the House generally, on the demonstration 
made upon the first proposal to increase 
the national defences. 

The O’CONOR DON wished to say a 
few words with respect to Ireland, and the 
present fearful calamity which prevailed 
there. So far as he had been able to form 


any opinion, he concurred in the correct- 
ness of the accounts which had been fur- 
nished to Sir R. Peel respecting the failure 
of the potato crop in Ireland; and he 
feared that no precautions which the Go- 
vernment could take would avert the cala- 
mity which seemed impending over that 


unfortunate country. Her Majesty had 
been pleased to manifest Her sympathy 
with Ireland on the approaching distress ; 
and he was sure that Her Majesty’s feel- 
ings would be highly appreciated by the 
people of that country, who would give 
Her every credit for the feelings of bene- 
volence with which She was animated. 
Her Majesty had also alluded in the Speech 
from the Throne to the recent frequency of 
assassinations in Ireland. Ile felt the 
deepest regret to be obliged to admit that 
there were parts of Ireland in which 
there was, unfortunately, too much crime, 
which all must deplore ; and it was impos- 
sible for any words to express the abhor- 
rence which he felt at the barbarities which 
were being committed in some parts of Ire- 
land at this moment. At the same time, 
while he was glad to think that measures 
were to be proposed for the suppression of 
crime, he regretted to hear the right hon. 
Baronet state that he was not prepared to 
propose any measure for the adjustment of 
the differences between landlord and tenant. 
[Sir R. Prez: I did not say so.] He 
understood the right hon. Baronet to say, 
that he was not prepared to bring forward 
any such measure, in consequence of his 
having other measures to propose of more 
paramount importance, Now, the impres- 
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sion on his mind was, that no measure 
could be proposed of greater importance 
towards introducing tranquillity into Ire. 
land, than that of the adjustment of the 
differences between landlord and tenant, 
He, therefore, implored the right hon. 
Baronet to turn his attention, and that of 
the Government, at as early a period as 
possible, to the consideration of this ques- 
tion. 

Sir R. PEEL: I beg to state, in refer. 
ence to the remarks of the hon. Member, 
that my attention and that of the Govern- 
ment has been occupied with this question: 
but all I can say to the hon. Member on 
the subject at present is, to ask him to 
put his question to me in a few days hence, 
I can assure him that I did not mean to 
imply that it was the intention of Her 
Majesty’s Government not to bring for- 
ward a measure on the subject. 

Mr. BANKES could assure the House 
that he had no disposition to mix up any 
acrimonious feeling with the important 
questions which now occupied their atten- 
tion; and if he referred at all to cireum- 
stances which in part, and in part only, 
had been explained of the late strange 
transactions relating to the resignation and 
the re-appointment to office of the right hon. 
Baronet, it would be done, he would assure 
that right hon. Gentleman, in the same 
tone as he would use if he had the honour 
to meet him in his own parlour; but he 
merely wished to elicit some further ex- 
planations regarding transactions which 
were at present inexplicable. ‘The right 
hon. Baronet, it appeared, had changed 
his opinion; but he did not understand 
from the right hon. Gentleman that the 
prospect and the apprehension of the 
famine to which he had referred was the 
cause of that change ; and one point as to 
which they had a right to be satisfied, and 
on which he thought they were entitled to 
explanation, was the period when that 
change came over the mind of the right 
hon. Baronet; for if that was in the course 
of last Session, he thought the party who 
had hitherto considered themselves ho- 
noured in following his lead, might have 
cause to complain that they were not then 
instructed as to this change of opinion, 
and the alteration in his course which it 
might be necessary for them to anticipate. 
He did not understand that the right hon. 
Baronet’s change had taken place in con- 
sequence or at the time of his apprehen- 
sions of famine. There was another point 
to which he would direct the attention. of 
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the right hon. Baronet, as he thought it 
had been unexplained, and he would ven- 
ture to say was inexplicable according to 
the information as yet afforded to the public. 
The point was this, if the right hon. Baronet 
did feel, as he was sure the right hon. Baro- 
net did, because he said he felt, the great 
and imminent necessity of coming to an im- 
mediate course of action to prevent the mis- 
chiefs which he foresaw would arise—and 
early in November brought under the 
consideration of his Colleagues his change 
of opinion, and the necessity which he felt 
of acting upon it, and then when defending 
his opinion found was in a small mi- 
nority in his own Cabinet, and therefore 
postponed his decision till some day after- 
wards in the same month. Before that day 
arrived an incident oceurred—the noble Lord 
opposite wrote and published a letter, and 
the circumstance of the publication of that 
letter changed the course, as he understood 
the explanation of the right hon. Baronet, 
which he had resolved upon. He under- 


stood the right hon. Baronet to say that 
he had been placed in a different posi- 
tion by the publication of that letter, and 
that he could not pursue the course 
which otherwise he would have felt it his 


duty to adopt. Now, he was at a loss to 
conceive how the publication of a letter, 
even by a person so eminent in his station 
as the noble Lord, could have such an 
effect upon the leader of the councils of the 
Cabinet—supposing he had made up his 
mind to pursue a certain course—how that 
incident should cause achange in that course 
in any one particular. He would, then, 
observe, that the conduct of the noble Lord 
appeared to him to be inexplicable—that, 
agreeing with the right hon. Baronet in the 
necessity and emergency of the case, agree- 
ing with the right hon. Baronet that it was 
essential, not only that there should be an 
alteration in the law, but that they should 
make that alteration immediately effective 
—the noble Lord having undertaken to 
form a Government—having accepted 
office under the auspices of Her Majesty— 
was yet deterred from his great under- 
taking by an accident so trivial as the fact 
of one of the proposed Ministers not choos- 
ing that another should have a particular 
office. It was not for them, undoubtedly, 
to cavil at the decision of the noble Earl; 
but it did seem strange of these two great 
persons in the State, the one holding 
the post of Prime Minister in the 
first instance, and the other holding 
the same post in the second instance— 
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for Lord John Russell had accepted 
office—how these two statesmen should 
have been deterred from pursuing the 
course they had resolved upon by eir- 
cumstances so trivial—the one by the pub- 
lication of a letter, the other by a difference 
between two noble Lords—and should have 
abandoned the prosecution of that which 
they thought was called for by the emer- 
gencies of the nation, and leave the coun- 
try in a predicament, which was a fear- 
ful one in their opinion. Happily, the 
danger did not exist; but in the mind 
of the right hon. Baronet the danger was 
real. Upon his mind a strong impression 
had been made; and how happened it that 
circumstances so trivial should have in- 
duced those two eminent persons to forego 
the opportunities which were thus put into 
their hands? The noble Lord did not wish 
to resort to the experiment of a dissolution 
of Parliament; but why not, if his mea- 
sure was a good one? Why not dissolve 
the Parliament? It was reformed, and 
reformed under the auspices of the noble 
Lord; the constituencies were of his own 
appointment, planned in the scheme which 
he considered to be the most perfect that 
could be devised. Why not then appeal 
to the constituencies of the reformed Par- 
liament, and take their opinion on the sub- 
ject? Was it because he felt that that 
opinion would be adverse and contrary to 
his own? He had a right to assume that 
such was the case; because, if it had been 
otherwise, the noble Lord would have had 
no difficulty in proceeding to a dissolution. 
If he found that circumstances so trivial as 
these could divert persons so eminent from 
following up the opportunity of carrying 
their own measures, could he believe that 
they felt the great and imperious necessity 
which they would persuade the House they 
felt for making this great and important 
change? The right hon. Baronet, in his 
reply to the hon. Member for Newecastle- 
under-Lyne, seemed to challenge an an- 
swer to the arguments contained in the 
speech which he delivered last night. 
Now he had understood that it was rather 
wished that the discussion of the merits of 
the project should be postponed to a later 
day; and, therefore, if he did not at the 
present moment attempt to answer the ar- 
guments of the right hon. Baronet, he 
trusted that it would not be imputed to 
any disrespect ; and however incapable he 
knew himself to be of meeting the right 
hon. Baronet in the arena of argument, 
yet he would not at present absolutely 
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admit that he was unable to answer 
them. But with reference to the facts 
and statements of his right hon. Friend— 
he could not avoid using that term, and 
he was sure he should be sorry to lose his 
private friendship— with reference to those 
facts he felt that he was in a condition to 
give a denial to many of them. The right 
hon. Baronet had pointed to the season of 
prosperity which they were now enjoying ; 
and upon that he grounded his wish for 
a change. He thought this was a surprising 
argument: his hon. Friend, however, wished 
toinfer that this prosperity had been attained 
by a gradual and regular progress, and that 
the increase of prosperity had beenin propor- 
tion to the progress of his measures. But 
he would remind the right hon. Baronet 
that at that period last year he was one of 
a deputation that attended him from twen- 
ty-two counties in the kingdom, complain- 
ing of serious distress. The right hon. 
Baronet could not have forgotten that fact; 
he could not but remember that he received 
that deputation with the courtesy which he 
was accustomed to show; and that he heard 
from the mouths of farmers themselves the 
statements of their distress. He did not 
know if the right hon. Baronet had it in his 
power to controvert these statements; but 
certainly he did not on that occasion contro- 
vert one of them though he recollected that 
the right hon. Baronet referred, as he had 
last night adroitly referred, to the subject 
of protection of wool. He remembered 
the right hon. Baronet, addressing one of 
the deputation, said, ‘‘ Well, what do you 
say to the wool?’’ and he remembered 
that then, with the gallantry and open- 
heartedness which belonged to that noble 
person, the Duke of Richmond stepped for- 
ward, and said, ‘‘ Sir Robert, that observa- 
tion applies to me, and tome only. There is 
not one of the Gentlemen present who was 
of my opinion with respect to the wool 
duty ; there is not one of them who ob- 
jected to the duty on wool being removed ; 
on the contrary, they thought it would be 
productive of the results which it seems to 
have produced.’’ Now, it was no argument 
against them, supposing it to be the fact, 
that they had never before adduced any 
doubt as to the propriety of his measures. 
The right hon. Baronet turned round to 
his hon. Friend who first spoke, and said, 
in a tone of great triumph, ‘ I have you 
with me in my schemes of finance, which 
you admit have proved efficient for the 
prosperity of the country.’ Undoubtedly 
the right hon, Baronet had them with him ; 
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he had their votes, their support, their 
good wishes. But did it follow that they 
were never to stop in a course which they 
might think right, but which they knew 
was limited? Was it fair to them to adduce 
these arguments and say, ‘‘ You have gone 
with me so far, and therefore you are bound 
to go the whole you are bound togo 
the whole length which I propose.”’ The 
right hon. Baronet said, you approve of my 
financial measures. So he did—he ad- 
mired his financial measures. He gave 
him full credit for the state and condition 
of the country ; but did it follow therefore 
that he should wish to change that state 
and condition? The right hon. Baronet 
talked much—and he was aware of the 
pleasure it must give him, filling the high 
station he did—of the diminution of crime; 
but allow him to say that the progress of 
that diminution had not been gradual—in 
some cases crime had increased in an 
alarming degree. It was so in the spring 
of last year, when all the assizes presented 
the heaviest calendar that had ever been 
known; and at that time the price of 
wheat was the cheapest. That might not 
be the cause of this circumstance; nor 
did he mean to say that these two facts, 
which were coincident, had any necessary 
connexion with one another; but if the 
diminution of crime was to be adduced 
on the one side, he had a right to bring 
the circumstance he mentioned forward on 
the other. He was happy to say that the 
decrease in crime was now very decided 
through the whole of the western counties; 
but there was that exception at the parti- 
cular period he mentioned, for which he 
did not pretend to account. Now there 
was a passage in the Queen’s Speech— 
which he must say was a document drawn 
up with great care, with so much care 
that he believed any person who attempted 
it, would find it difficult to fix on a part to 
which to move an Amendment—but yet 
there was one expression to which he would 
take exception. The Speech said—and the 
Address, which was a mere echo to the 
Speech, also said—that they should endea- 
vour to make the changes as little injurious 
as possible to the great interests of the 
country. But what was to become of the 
little interests—amongst other little inter- 
ests take the small farmers’ interests, and of 
whom it was said they had little or nothing 
to do with the question. Of this, however, 
he had a very different opinion ; nor had 
any Member of those little interests, so 
far as he had heard, made any change or 
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turn of opinions for the occasion, as others 
had. With respect to the larger interests, 
the great interests of the manufacturers, 
he was happy to have it considered that he 
might be permitted to stand upon the same 
basis with them. He had no objection to 
do so; but then he must take up that posi- 
tion fairly, free from those restrictions 
which pressed on him. Give him, therefore, 
the benefits that interest possessed: these 
were terms they should not refuse him. 
But let him make this remark, that even 
in the great manufacturing interests 
were little interests, as there were 
both great and little in the agricultural 
interest. There were the  hand-loom 
weavers, for instance. There were the 
weavers and framework knitters of Not- 
tingham. With these interests the dis- 
tress was of the worst kind. He had 
heard these interests had been and were 
struggling with the greatest privations, 
and struggling with such lowness of wages, 
that even the rate of remuneration in the 
agricultural counties, the low wages which 
he sincerely lamented, were high and 
large in comparison with the gains of 
these poor operatives. He wished, there- 
fore, whether those little interests were or 
were not forgotten in the Speech from the 
Throne, that they should not be neg- 
lected here. No means had ever been 
suggested in all the declamation made on 
the subject of free trade for supplying that 
amount of employment which must be dis- 
placed by the ehange; and he thought 
the Government should be told that they 
should not stir one step in advance, until 
it had been provided, not only that the 
great interests should be secured, but also 
that the little interests of the State should 
not be left to starve. Starve, however, 
they would, if certain projects were car- 
ried any further. The noble Lord (Lord 
F, Egerton) who moved the Address with 
much eloquence, concluded with remarks 
he heard with much pain; because in 
those remarks appeared a ground of 
change, if not the chief ground of change 
of opinion held by the noble Lord and 
others, consisting in the danger which he 
thought he saw in the conflict of classes 
and of opinions, in a manner so fearful 
to the Constitution, that he trembled at 
the result —a conflict which he saw was 
carried on both with bribery and chicanery. 
He gave to the noble Lord the Member for 
London much joy upon the result of his 
Reform Bill, seeing that a noble and ac- 
complished Lord changes his opinion upon 
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a grave matter, because of the bribery and 
chicanery which have prevented any chance 
of free and unbiassed elections. And 
certainly no man could avoid feeling 
much apprehension, when it was seen that 
clubs and associations had been formed, in 
which language was held not far different 
to the expressions used in the old Jacobin 
Clubs of Paris. He did view, as all men 
must view, the existence of such clubs with 
the gravest apprehension; but he viewed 
with no less apprehension the cireumstance 
that a Necker stood at the head of the 
Government. The right hon. Baronet, 
however, would know that when that com- 
parison was made, it meant no disparage- 
ment. Necker was full of zeal for the 
public good, and, as respected his abilities, 
high in the general estimation and confi- 
dence, when he commenced that career 
which terminated so unhappily to his coun- 
try— 


“ Dignus imperare si non imperasset.” 


Before he concluded, let him not for- 
get to mention this—that the farmers 
had been losers by the system which 
had been followed, and losers for some 
years. That interest had been gradually 
recovering from depression. The good- 
ness of the harvest, though not abun- 
dant, was at least an average crop; and 
that had assisted them greatly. They 
were, indeed, recovering; yet this was the 
moment chosen again to disturb them, and 
to shake their confidence — confidence 
shaken so much, that it was not to be re- 
stored by the present Government. He, 
therefore, under the circumstances, called 
upon the right hon. Baronet to appeal to 
the country; and he could assure him that 
he was ready to abide by the issue of the 
appeal. Whatever the issue of the appeal, 
he would abide most cheerfully by the de- 
cision made by the country, if that applica- 
tion were made by the right hon. Baronet 
in a legitimate manner. 

Mr. SHARMAN CRAWFORD said, as 
a Member from Ireland, knowing the state 
of the country, he could vouch for the 
truth of the statements made last night 
by the right hon. Baronet; and especially 
as to the condition of those parts of Ire- 
land which were usually the least subject 
to distress. At least one half of the potato 
crop had failed in the part of the country 
from which he came; and, in the course of 
a few weeks, a scarcity of the most fright- 
ful nature would be the result. The poor- 
est people had suffered most. Potatoes 
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were already more than double the price 
they used to be; and oatmeal was one-half 
higher than last year. In the Union 
where, last September, there were only 
200 inmates, there were now 300 or 400; 
more than there had ever been before. 
The Poor Law guardians had called a 
meeting to concert measures to provide 
food for the people. He mentioned these 
facts, which had come to his knowledge, 
because they corroborated the statements 
of the right hon. Baronet. 

Address agreed to, and ordered to be 
—* to Her Majesty by the whole 

ouse. 

Sm R. PEEL said, he had reason to 
believe that Her Majesty would be prepared 
to receive the Address at half-past two 
o'clock to-morrow. 

Mr. BROTHERTON hoped hon. Mem- 
bers would attend and make a House to- 
morrow, and not keep Her Majesty wait- 
ing, as they did last year. 


PUBLIC WORKS (IRELAND). 

Sm T. FREMANTLE moved for leave 
to bring in a Bill to amend an Act for the 
extension and promotion of Public Works 
in Ireland. The apprehension of a defi- 
ciency of food in that country in the en- 
suing spring and summer, rendered it im- 
portant that every encouragement and 
facility should be given for the employment 
of the people in Public Works and other- 
wise, and this Bill was prepared with a 
view to facilitate that desirable purpose. 
He had also another Bill to. propose on an 
early day, namely, a Bill to amend the 
Draining Act in Ireland, and afford greater 
facilities for carrying its provisions into 
operation. It was his intention to intro- 
duce, during the next week, a Bill for the 
construction of small Piers and Harbours in 
Ireland, with a view to the encouragement 
of the fisheries in that country. There 
was no subject which deserved more atten- 
tion and consideration than the encourage- 
ment of the fisheries in Ireland; and this 
Bill was the more necessary as there were 
many remote parts of Ireland in which 
there were no great resident proprietors to 
encourage the fisheries, which might be 
made available for giving employment to 
the people and producing profit to the 
country. When they considered that one 
of the evils which was dreaded in Ireland 
was a deficiency of food, the benefit would 
be admitted of a measure, which, besides 
encouraging the employment of the people, 
would go directly to increase the supply of 
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food to the country. The Bill which he 


was now about to bring in would give a 
power to advance certain sums for the pur- 
pose of encouraging public works, &c., 
half of the total sum required being sub- 
scribed by localities. There was another 
provision in the Bill which would be found 
of great advantage; its object being to 
extend the period of repayment from three 
to twenty years, while a discretionary 
power was to be given to the Treasury as 
to the rate of interest. 

Bill brought in and read a first time. 

House adjourned at half-past eight 
o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Saturday, January 24, 1846. 


MINUTES.] PETITIONS PRESENTED. From Leicester, and 
several other places, in favour of the Corn Laws. 
Private Bits. [See Tabular Synopsis at the end of the 
Session. ] 
House adjourned. 
At two o'clock the House proceeded to 
Buckingham Palace to present the Address 
of Thursday to Her Magesry. 


NOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, January 26, 1846. 


MINUTES.] PuBLic BILLs.—1* -Real Property Deeds Re- 
gistration. 

Private Bituts. [See Tabular Synopsis at the end of the 
Session. ] 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. From Directors of the Chamber 
of Commerce and Manufactures at Manchester, and In- 
habitants of Whitburn, for Repeal of the Corn Laws. 
— From Chairman, Vice-Chairman, and Members of the 
Isle of Thanet Farmers’ Club, and a great number of 
other places, in favour of the Corn Laws.—From Scorton, 
and several other places, for the adoption of a Measure to 
prevent the unconstitutional proceedings of the Anti- 
Corn-Law League in relation to the Corn Laws. 


THE ADDRESS. 
The LORD CHANCELLOR then read 
the following reply from Her Majesty, in 
answer to their Lordships’ Address :— 


My Lorps, 

I thank you for the renewed Assurance of your 
Loyalty and Attachment to My Crown and Per- 
son. 

You may rely on My constant Desire to co- 
operate with you in promoting the Happiness and 
Contentment of My People. 


THE CORN LAWS 
The Duke of RICHMOND, in present- 
ing petitions from several places, praying 
for the continuance of protection to agri- 
culture, said: In presenting these petitions 
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to your Lordships, and in stating my in- 
tention to support their prayer to the ut- 
most of my power, I beg to say that these 
petitioners express their hope and trust 
that your Lordships will not consent to 
any alteration of the present Corn Law ; 
and that, at all events, happen what may, 
your Lordships will not consent to any 
alteration without an appeal to the con- 
stituencies of the country, that it may be 
seen whether their opinions on this im- 
portant question have undergone any 
change. I, as one of those who cannot 
conscientiously give my vote in violation of 
the compact made with the agricultural in- 
terest in the year 1842, and as one who 
cannot look without serious alarm upon 
the abandonment of the principle of protee- 
tion, would call upon your Lordships to 
pause and hesitate before you teach those 
persons in every part of Her Majesty’s 
extensive dominions who have been peace- 
able, quiet, and orderly, that to be unob- 
trusive is to be defenceless; and that 
systems which have been tested and ap- 
proved by the experience of ages are to be 
abandoned in consequence of combination, 
intimidation, and the manifestation of party 
rancour. ‘Till I find your Lordships giving 
your assent to any measure for altering 
the Corn Laws, I shall feel that it is im- 
possible you can suffer yourselves to be in- 
timidated by the Anti-Corn-Law League 
and their hired advocates and emissaries. 
I may add that, in presenting these peti- 
tions to your Lordships, I can answer for 
the respectability of a great many of the 
persons by whom they are signed. 


MINISTERIAL EXPLANATION. 

The Duke of RICHMOND: I beg to 
ask the noble Duke whether he has re- 
ceived Her Majesty’s permission to state 
to your Lordships’ House those reasons 
which induced the Government to resign 
office, and afterwards to re-accept office ? 

The Duke of WELLINGTON: My 
Lords, I have reecived Her Majesty’s per- 
mission to state what may be necessary to 
this House upon the subject which has 
been referred to by my noble Friend. I 
wish to know whether my noble Friend in- 
tends to ask any further question ? 

The Duke of RICHMOND: I consider 
that it would be most convenient to the 
House that I should not make a speech, 
but that I should merely ask a question of 
the noble Duke. I think we are all anx- 
lous to know the grounds which led to the 
resignation of [ler Majesty’s Government ; 
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and in my opinion we ought also to know 
how a Cabinet which could not form a Go- 
vernment on one day, was enabled to form 
one on another. 

The Duxe of WELLINGTON: I rise, 
my Lords, to give an answer to the ques- 
tion which has been put to me by my noble 
Friend. But, my Lords, in doing so, al- 
though I can answer only for myself and 
my own motives, yet I must, in order to 
explain myself to the House, speak ge- 
nerally of what passed in Her Majesty’s 
Councils ; and I do feel myself under the 
necessity of detaining your Lordships for a 
few minutes on this subject ; and you may 
rely upon it, I will detain you for as short 
a time as possible. My Lords, when the 
accounts were received from Ireland, and 
from different parts of Great Britain, in 
the course of the last autumn, of the state 
of the potato crop, and of the incon- 
veniences which were likely to result from 
it, my right hon. Friend at the head of 
Her Majesty’s Government felt it to be his 
duty to call his Colleagues together, in 
order to give them the opportunity of con- 
sidering the Reports which were received. 
He accordingly did so; and he laid these 
Reports before his Colleagues. My right 
hon. Friend then stated to his Colleagues 
certain propositions for the adoption of 
measures which he felt it necessary for 
Her Majesty’s Government to sanction, in 
order to avoid or to remedy the unlimited 
evils which, in his opinion, were likely to oc- 
cur in consequence of this misfortune. One, 
of the measures which was suggested by my 
right hon. Friend was, that Her Majesty's 
servants should recommend to Her Ma- 
jesty, by an Order in Council, to suspend 
the operation of the existing Corn Law, so 
as to open the ports for the admission of 
foreign corn duty free. My Lords, it is 
not necessary that I should here discuss 
the motives stated, or the grounds on which 
this recommendation was founded. I, 
however, was one of those who considered 
that it was a measure which was not ne- 
cessary to be adopted at that time. I 
considered that, although the misfortune to 
which I have referred, would undoubtedly 
have the effect of depriving millions, I may 
say, of our fellow creatures of a large part 
of the provision which they had made for 
their food for the year, yet, that misfortune 
did not exactly amount to a deficiency of 
food. There was no insufficiency of corn, 
according to all the accounts, in the country ; 
and the opinion of others, as well as my 
own, was, that such arrangements should 
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be made as had been made heretofore to 
meet the evil, by finding the means of 
employment, and the means of procuring 
food as the reward of that labour. It ap- 
peared to me, besides, that under the 
provisions of the existing Corn Law, if it 
was desirable that the ports should be 
opened, Parliament had provided for such 
an emergency ; and that if ever the price 
of the particular article of grain should 
reach such an amount as would manifest a 
deficiency or want, that the law had pro- 
vided that foreign grain should be admitted 
at a nominal duty. Under these cireum- 
stances, my Lords, it appeared to me to be 
unnecessary to suspend that law; and on 
these grounds, I certainly was one of those 
who objected to the proposition of my right 
hon. Friend. At the same time, I was 
most anxious, and the Government unani- 
mously concurred in the desire, to meet the 
difficulty, and accordingly, they proceeded 
to adopt all such measures as seemed to 
them calculated to meet the apprehended 
misfortune. They framed a Commission in 
Ireland, and took care to instruct it in re- 
spect to those measures which were to be 
adopted for giving employment to the peo- 
ple, and thereby procuring food for them as 
a reward and in payment of their labour, 
and for carrying out those measures which 
on former occasions have been found to be 
so beneficial, and to work so effectually. 
I believe that all those plans have been 
resorted to. They are not new to the 
public servants of this country. I believe, 
I say, that they have been effectually 
adopted ; and that it may be hoped, there- 
fore, that the great inconveniences and 
great misery which appeared likely to arise 
from this misfortune will be avoided. My 
Lords, in the course of the discussion upon 
these measures, it certainly was intimated 
that the suspension of the Corn Law might 
render the renewal of it at a future period 
very difficult ; and it undoubtedly was in- 
timated that it might be necessary to make 
an essential alteration in the law. Subse- 
quently, my Lords, when the instructions 
were agreed upon, to be given to the Com- 
missioners appointed to visit in Ireland (as 
I before stated), my right hon. Friend 
intimated his opinion of the absolute ne- 
cessity of making an essential alteration in 
the Corn Laws. I believe that everybody 
admitted that some alteration was necessary 
—that an alteration, that is to say in some 
points, was called for. There is no doubt 
that that was admitted by all. But, my 
Lords, in the opinion of my right hon, 
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Friend, it was necessary to make an essen- 
tial alteration in the existing Corn Law, 
Many members of Her Majesty’s Cabinet 
objected to this suggested alteration, and 
there was a strong difference of opinion 
upon the subject. As for my part, I cer- 
tainly was of opinion that it was desirable 
to avoid making any alteration which was 
essential in the present Corn Law. But, 
my Lords, I confess that in my individual 
position, I considered the consequences of 
a division of opinion in the Cabinet, as 
affecting the stability and safety of the 
Government itself ; and I thought it essen- 
tial that the differences of opinion should, 
if possible, be reconciled. Having served 
the Crown of England for above fifty years 
in high public situations, I consider it my 
duty on all occasions to endeavour to pro- 
mote its service ; and I did everything in 
my power to reconcile the differences of 
opinions among my Colleagues, and to 
preserve in union a Government which en- 
joyed the confidence of the Sovereign, of 
the public, of both Houses of Parliament. 
I considered it my duty to make every 
effort to maintain union in the Cabinet, and 
to reconcile differences of opinion, as the 
best services I could render to my Sovereign 
in the circumstances in which the Cabinet 
was placed upon the subject. I, neverthe- 
less, my Lords, was unfortunate in those 
efforts—I did not succeed: and the result 
was, a declaration on the part of my right 
hon. Friend, that he would submit to Her 
Majesty his resignation of office, and that 
he would recommend to Her Majesty to 
endeavour to form another Government. 
My Lords, this course was adopted, after a 
discussion whether it was most advisable 
that my right hon. Friend should come 
down to Parliament and make a proposition 
for an alteration of the Corn Laws, having 
at the time, a divided Cabinet, of which 
the majority were against the proposition ; 
or whether it was not best, and more 
to the interest and convenience of Her 
Majesty, that my right hon. Friend should 
proceed at once to Her Majesty and inti- 
mate to Her Majesty the position in which 
he stood, and express his desire that Her 
Majesty should permit him to resign his 
office, and that Her Majesty should form 
another Government. That course was 
discussed, and I certainly was one who 
thought that it was desirable my right hon. 
Friend should resign his office rather than 
go into Parliament with a divided Cabinet; 
and I certainly believe that all the Members 
of the Cabinet were of the same opinion. 
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Accordingly that was the course which my 
right hon. Friend took. He waited upon 
Her Majesty, and informed Her of the 
situation in which he found himself, and he 
recommended to Her Majesty to form 
another Administration. Her Majesty sent 
for another noble Lord, and that noble 
Lord, I understand—indeed I know—did 
make an endeavour to form an Administra- 
tion. In that endeavour the noble Lord 
did not sueceed; and Her Majesty, there- 
upon, thought proper to write to my right 
hon. Friend, 1nd to desire him to resume 
his situation which he still held until an- 
other Administration should be formed. 
My right hon. Friend wrote to me, (I 
was in the country at the time,) and in- 
formed me that he had been sent for, and 
that Her Majesty had desired him to re- 
sume his situation, and that he had de- 
termined, happen what might, that he 
would, even if he stood alone, as Minister 
of the Crown, enable Her Majesty to meet 
Her Parliament. This being the resolution 
of my right hon. Friend, I highly applauded 
his decision, and I determined that I for 
one would stand by him. I felt it my 
duty. I was of opinion that the formation 
of a Government in which Her Majesty 
would have confidence, was of much greater 
importance than the opinions of any indi- 
vidual on the Corn Laws, or on any other 
law. My Lords, I received a letter from 
my right hon. Friend desiring me to attend 
a Cabinet Council that evening, which I did. 
I applauded the conduct of my right hon. 
Friend. I was delighted with it; it was 
exactly the course which I should have fol- 
lowed myself under similar circumstances; 
and I, therefore, determined, my Lords, 
to stand by him. My. Lords, at the same 
time that I did this, I well knew the position 
in which my right hon. Friend stood in rela- 
tion to the Corn Laws. I knew well that 
in consequence of my right hon. Friend 
having resigned office into Her Majesty’s 
hands, because he could not prevail on his 
Cabinet to support him in a material alter- 
ation of the Corn Laws, those whom Her 
Majesty employed to form a new Govern- 
ment must have had a full knowledge of 
the particular circumstances under which 
my right hon. Friend resigned office. The 
noble Lord the Member for London knew 
that my right hon. Friend, under the par- 
ticular circumstances of the case, could not 
go into the House of Commons and again 
defend the Corn Laws in the same way 
which he had done in the preceding July. 
My right hon. Friend could not go into the 
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House of Commons and defend the Corn 
Laws against those Gentlemen who were 
informed of the alteration in my right hon. 
Friend’s opinion, and who, of course, in 
such an event, would have reproached him 
with the alteration in his opinion. I knew 
well, therefore, when I told my right hon. 
Friend that I would stand by him on his 
resumption of government, I knew well 
that in so doing I must be a party to 
a proposition for a material alteration in 
the Corn Laws. I knew it, and I admit I 
knew it. So far my Lords, I have ac- 
counted for my own conduct. I agreed to 
stand by my right hon. Friend, and to 
support his proposition; and I acted on 
that night, my Lords, in the full confidence 
with which I here state this evening, that 
although the proposition of my right hon. 
Friend may be found to involve a material 
alteration in the Corn Laws, yet that it will 
also be found satisfactory to the country, and 
satisfactory to the Friends of the right hon. 
Gentleman. The proposition, my Lords, 
with the alteration it contemplates, will, 
at the same time, give such advantages to 
the landed interest as the landed interest 
have a right to expect in the general 
arrangements of the country. Now, my 
Lords, I beg you to recollect my right hon. 
Friend the Lord President of the Council 
is a great landed proprietor : his interests 
are those of agriculture; he is connected 
in friendship and association with most of 
your Lordships; and, therefore, it cannot 
be supposed for a moment that he would 
betray the interests of a body of such im- 
portance as the agricultural interest. No, 
my Lords, I repeat, that when your Lord- 
ships see myright hon. Friend’s proposition, 
which will be laid before you in the course 
of the next few days, you will then find 
that my right hon. Friend has not betrayed. 
his duty in the measure which he recom- 
mends to your adoption. At all events, 
whatever that measure may be, I must say 
this, that, situated as I am in this country 
—highly rewarded as I have been by the 
Sovereign and the people of England—lI 
could not refuse that Sovereign to aid Her, 
when called upon, to form a Government, 
in order to enable Her Majesty to meet 
Her Parliament and to carry on the busi- 
ness of the country. Upon that ground, 
my Lords, I present myself to your Lord- 
ships; and I claim from you an acquies- 
cence in the principle I have laid down, 
that I positively could not refuse to serve 
my Sovereign when thus called upon. I 
have no doubt, when the measure is laid 
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before your Lordships, it will meet satis- 
faction here, and general approbation 
throughout the country. 

The Duke of BUCKINGHAM said, as 
the noble and gallant Duke had given their 
Lordships an account of the late movement 
in the Cabinet as far as he had been per- 
sonally concerned, it was desirable that 
their Lordships should know from some 
noble Lord on the other side of the House, 
why those who had been called upon by 
Her Majesty to form a Government, on 
the oceasion of the resignation of the right 
hon. Baronet the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, had not succeeded in doing so. After 
having listened to his noble Friend, the 
noble Duke who had just sat down, he 
must confess that the explanation given 
by his noble Friend did not appear satis- 
factory to him. It appeared that the 
Government, as now constituted, had be- 
come almost entirely a free-trade Govern- 
ment; and he would wish, therefore, to know 
why, when the Government had found noble 
Lords in that House ready to come for- 
ward and form a Government on those 
principles, they, professing an altered opi- 
nion on the subject of free trade, were not 
ready to support and assist those noble 
Lords in carrying out the principle which, 
for so many years, they had advocated 
with consistency and principle? That was 
a question which he thought the country 
had a right to have answered. How, 
again, was it that the noble Lord and those 
who were ready to join him, were unable 
to perfect the object of which they had so 
long been the champions? He could not 
but lament deeply to hear of the change 
of opinion which had taken place in the 
present Government, recollecting, as he 
did, the principles which they had formerly 
professed. He only wished that the pro- 
position which the right hon. Baronet at 
the head of Her Majesty’s Government was 
to bring forward next evening would, as 
the noble Duke had promised, prove satis- 
factory; but, for his own part, he could 
not bring himself to believe that it would 
be found so in that House, or by the agri- 
cultural interests of the country generally. 
Should his apprehensions be well founded, 
he, for one, would be ready to assist his 
noble Friend at his right hand (the Duke of 
Richmond) in resisting any measure inju- 
rious to the agricultural interests, no mat- 
ter by what Government it should be 
brought forward. 

The Duxe of WELLINGTON: I don’t 
know what the meaning of a free-trade 
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Government is. Will the noble Duke state 
what he means by a free-trade Govern. 
ment ? 

The Duke of BUCKINGHAM begged 
to claim the attention of the House for a 
moment longer. No doubt his noble and 
gallant Friend was as much staggered at 
the accusation made against him of being 
a Member of a free-trade Government, as 
he (the Duke of Buckingham) was to find 
his noble and gallant Friend in a Cabinet 
approving of such principles. He could 
understand noble Lords opposite belonging 
to such a Government, because they had 
always professed such principles. Those 
noble Lords had been prepared to form a 
Government on free-trade principles; but 
the noble Duke, and those with whom he 
acted, had turned out the Government of 
those noble Lords on account of the princi- 
ples which they professed with regard to 
the Corn Laws. He could not help, there- 
fore, feeling, when the Government of his 
noble Friend, with whom he had acted in 
1831, had since then so completely changed 
their opinions on this subject, that they 
were now, if not a free-trade Government, 
at least as nearly approaching that title as 
possible. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWN Esaid, he 
had on a former day declared himself per- 
fectly prepared to state, perhaps at some 
length, the circumstances under which he, 
in common with his noble Friend the noble 
Lord the Member for the city of London, 
and others, had been called upon to form a 
Government, which would unquestionably 
have been such a one as the noble Duke 
who had just sat down had described, 
namely, a Government formed on the prin- 
ciples of free trade. But all the cireum- 
stances connected with these occurrences 
had now been so fully stated, and were so 
generally before the public, that it must 
have reached their Lordships in common 
with every other person in the country, and 
he really did not, therefore, feel himself 
called upon to detain the House by enter- 
ing into all the occurrences that had then 
taken place. If he did not find himself so 
circumstanced, he certainly should, of his 
own part, have availed himself of any op- 
portunity that might have offered to state 
the particular grounds on which he had 
given his adhesion to the principles of the 
total abolition of the present Corn Law, in 
connexion with what he should deem an in- 
dispensable accompaniment of such a course, 
namely, the bringing forward of other mea- 
sures of justice for the alleviation of the 
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burdens that peculiarly affected the agricul- 
tural interests, and the continuance of 
which he would regard as unfair towards 
those interests, the protection duty on corn 
being taken off. Having been formerly an 
advocate for a fixed duty on corn, he felt 
that he ought to have some good reason 
for abandoning that principle at the pre- 
sent moment, after his former public de- 
clarations in favour of it. But when he 
had the high authority of his right hon. 
Friend at the head of the present and of 
the former Government, that the substitu- 
tion of a fixed duty for the existing Corn 
Law was one to which he never would con- 
sent, and when he found that to this high 
authority was added that of his noble 
Friend the Member for the city of Lon- 
don, who now declared himself in favour of 
the abolition of all protective duties, re- 
taining his opinion that a fixed duty would 
have been the most satisfactory arrange- 
ment that could be made of this question, 
and one which, if it had been adopted ear- 
lier, would have prevented the agitation 
that had taken place on this subject—he, 
nevertheless — having never maintained 
that a fixed duty ought to be adopted on 
the principle that a Corn Law should be an 
exception to the ordinary laws of commerce, 
but, on the contrary, having advocated it on 
the ground that he thought it ought not to 
be an exception to these laws, but that, while 
other protective duties were continued, a 
duty on the importation of foreign corn 
ought to be continued also—he did think, 
if it were not practicable to bring a fixed 
duty before the consideration of Parliament 
with a chance of its being adopted, that 
the entire abolition of the Corn Law was to 
be preferred, either to the sliding scale, 
which had been for some time the law of 
this country, but which, as he thought, had 
been mischievously the law of this country, 
or in comparison with any alteration of that 
sliding scale, or in comparison with what 
was called an evanescent duty, the ten- 
dency of which must be to perpetuate the 
feeling of insecurity which had for some time 
operated so mischievously among both the 
agricultural and the commercial interests. 
With these feelings, the result of his deli- 
berations with those who had been waited 
upon by his noble Friend to form a Go- 
vernment was, that the entire abolition of 
all interference with the corn trade, accom- 
panied with the removal or alteration, as 
far as was consistent with the public duty, 
of every burden bearing on the landed in- 
terest, was the only practicable course 
open their adoption. Having been 
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called upon by the noble Duke, he thought 
himself bound to state thus fully the parti- 
cular grounds which had led him to concur 
in the general opinion entertained by those 
with whom he had consulted on the ocea- 
sion, and the grounds which had induced 
him to state that opinion to Her Majesty 
when he had been honoured with Her Ma- 
jesty’s commands to attend Her more than 
once on this subject. Not closing his eyes 
to the difficulty which the new Government 
would have to encounter in meeting Parlia- 
ment as at present constituted, he felt that 
no circumstances, even the most favourable 
in other respects, ought to have induced 
his noble Friend the Member for the city 
of London, and others who had not the 
confidence of Parliament, not possessing 
a majority in either House, to undertake or 
contemplate the undertaking of any such 
duty, unless they had been assured that the 
right hon. Baronet then at the head of 
Her Majesty’s Government should find 
himself incapable of carrying on the public 
business ; and secondly, unless it could also 
be ascertained whether those who differed 
from the right hon. Baronet in the Cabinet, 
on the question of an alteration of the Corn 
Law, did or did not think themselves capa- 
ble of carrying on that law. It was only on 
the information so obtained that the pro- 
ject of forming a Government was enter- 
tained. Their Lordships were aware that 
it had been stated elsewhere to what extent 
the question had been entertained, and how 
it had ultimately been abandoned. All he 
could add was, that it was his fervent hope 
and wish that this great question might be 
dealt with in Parliament in such a way as to 
ensure an improved commerce in corn, in @ 
manner consistent with justice to the occue 
piers of land; and above all, in a manner 
calculated to procure and ensure that which 
had not hitherto existed, namely, somes 
thing like a certainty in the pursuit of 
these transactions. He was anxious that 
the merchant-importer, the consumer, and 
the farmer, should have something like a 
certainty of the prices which the article 
was to bring. The question as to the 
manner in which the Act to be brought be- 
fore their Lordships should be passed was, 
he thought, one of much greater magnitude 
at the present moment than the question in 
whose hands the government of the cours 
try should for the moment be placed. He 
should not, therefore, enter into any details 
on this latter subject, more especially as he 
thought it had been sufficiently explained 
elsewhere. The facts had already appeared 
before the public, and their Lordships must 
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therefore be perfectly cognizant of them. 
He trusted the consideration would press 
itself on their Lordships, what was the most 
just and the most satisfactory mode of deal- 
ing with this question, in whatever hands 
the Government should be placed. He for 
one had been throughout of opinion that the 
facility which the present Government pos- 
sessed of inducing noble Lords to earry this 
question was greater than any that others 
could have, and that, as the matter could 
only be passed through the House by effect- 
ing conversions in some quarter or another 
—not on his (the Opposition) side of the 
House, but among noble Lords opposite— 
a much greater facility was possessed by 
Her Majesty’s present Government for ef- 
fecting that result than would be at the 
disposal of another Government. He was 
therefore sanguine enough to hope that, 
under the influence of noble Lords opposite, 
this great question may be brought to a 
final and satisfactory settlement. 

The Duxe of WELLINGTON: I wish 
to add a few words to my explanation to 
your Lordships, relating to the question 
proposed to me whether I would undertake 
to form another Government on the princi- 
ple of maintaining the present Corn Law. 
It is perfectly true, as stated by the noble 
Marquess, that in the course of the discus- 
sions which took place (after the resigna- 
tion of my right hon. Friend, and before 
his resumption of office) between Her Ma- 
jesty and the noble Lord in another place, 
and the noble Marquess—it is perfectly 
true that I, and I believe others, were 
called upon to state whether any one of us 
was disposed to form a Government on the 
are of maintaining the existing Corn 

aw. My Lords, what others answered, 
I cannot pretend to say. I answered im- 
mediately that I was not—that I could not 
undertake to form such a Government. 
I do not recollect that during the discus- 
sions previous to the resignation of my 
right hon. Friend, any one had talked of 
the formation of a Government on such 
principles; but as soon as I was appealed 
to, I made that answer. But, my Lords, 
when I made that answer, I did it not only 
out of diffidence in my own ability to under- 
take such a charge, but likewise, my Lords, 
because I felt that it would be absolutely 
impossible, according to my knowledge of 
the opinions of the House of Commons, to 
form a Government in which the public could 
have confidence, which should be formed on 
the principle of supporting that measure. 
Under those circumstances, my Lords, I 
certainly, when called upon to say whether I 
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would or no form a Government on that 
principle, declared that I could not and 
would not. 

The Eart of RADNOR said, amongst 
the variety of questions there was one 
which had not been put—a most important 
one, because it related to the people and 
to the general state of this country. The 
question he should like to ask would be, 
what precautions had been taken to coun- 
teract the misfortune and calamity which 
had fallen on the country? The noble 
Duke had told them in his first speech that 
many millions of the people of this country 
were deprived of their food. They knew 
that the alarm on this subject was so great 
that the First Lord of the Treasury, on 
the 31st of October, was prepared to pro- 
pose to the Cabinet to proceed at once to 
issue an Order in Council to open the ports 
for the admission of foreign corn duty free. 
Divers Cabinet Councils were held, as the 
public knew, upon that subject; and, after 
meeting several times, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment parted on the 6th of November 
without having come to any other resolu- 
tion but that of appointing a Commission 
to inquire into the state of the potato 
crop in Ireland. Everything that was done 
on that 31st of Ootober was calculated to 
excite alarm and apprehension in the coun- 
try; but they separated on the 6th of 
November, and never came together again 
until the 25th. It appeared to him to be 
rather an extraordinary proceeding, that 
when the country was in a state of appre- 
hension, and well-founded apprehension 
too, of famine, the Government, after 
meeting and consulting upon a variety of 
occasions upon that subject, should part 
without doing anything to relieve the 
anxiety of the country, or to obviate the 
evils that were apprehended. Then, on 
the 25th of November, they met again; 
and the right hon. Gentleman at the head 
of the Government, still entertaining the 
same opinion, and wishing to introduce the 
same measure, found himself precluded 
from doing so, because his noble Friend 
the noble Lord the Member for London 
had published a letter in which he said, 
that the very thing ought to be done which 
the Premier proposed to-do. That ap- 
peared to him to be an_ inconceivable 
thing, that because a man thought that a 
certain thing ought to be done, yet it was 
not to be done because another was of the 
same opinion. It seemed to him not to be 
the conduct of rational men, but rather 
very much like that of a spoiled child, who 
said, ‘I want to do this; but you tell me 
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I ought to do it, and therefore I won’t do 
it.” Yet that was precisely the conduct 
of the Government. Now, he wanted to 
know what had been done on behalf of the 
people. On the 31st of October those ap- 
prehensions were felt by the Cabinet, and 
they were felt up to the present moment ; 
for no longer ago than Friday last, if he 
were rightly informed, they were talking 
in another place of mouldy potatoes; but 
the Prime Minister told them it was no 
subject for a joke, for in two months they 
would find it was a serious calamity. Had 
anything been done, then, to provide 
against that state of things? Could any- 
thing be more calculated to excite appre- 
hension than the proceedings of the Go- 
vernment? They met, consulted, quar- 
relled, and separated without doing any- 
thing, and that too at a time when, as the 
noble Duke said, many millions of people 
were deprived of their accustomed food— 
for they knew how many people in Ireland 
lived on potatoes. He wanted, then, to 
know whether anything had been done? 
and, if not, whether anything was to be 
done? And when? for if they were to wait 
for the settlement of the Corn Law ques- 
tion, he feared that the distress would 
be much aggravated before that time. 
As for the proposed alteration in the 
Corn Laws, he feared very much, after 
what had fallen from the noble Duke, that 
it was not likely to be what he should very 
much approve of. Whilst he was on his 
legs he would say one word only with re- 
spect to what had fallen from the noble 
Marquess below him. Now he, for one, 
could not understand what were the exclu- 
sive burdens that were felt by the landed 
interest, and for which compensation was 
to be given to them. He hoped that that 
would not be given without inquiry into 
the subject, and, when that inquiry was 
taken, he very much doubted whether any 
such compensation would be given. 

The Duxe of WELLINGTON said, the 
noble Karl who had just spoken could not 
have attended to what he (the Duke of 
Wellington) had stated to their Lordships ; 
for, if he recollected right, he stated to 
their Lordships, that a Commission had 
been issued, and Commissioners were sent 
over, and the Commission formed, and in- 
structions given in every respect as to the 
mode of providing work for the people, and 
of finding them food as the reward of their 
labour. He thought the noble Earl was 
mistaken, if his recollection did not fail 
him; for he thought that the Cabinet met 
often between the 6th and the 25th of 
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November, and that Parliament was pro- 
rogued in that interval, and that must 
have been done under the advice of the 
Cabinet. 

The Duke of RICHMOND then pre- 
sented a petition from the landowners, 
tenant-farmers, labourers, and other per- 
sons interested in the prosperity of agri- 
culture, at Wareham, against any altera- 
tion in the Corn Laws. With reference to 
what had fallen from the noble Earl (the 
Earl of Radnor) as to the peculiar burdens 
upon land, he joined him in the hope that 
before any change was made in the present 
law, there would be an inquiry into that 
subject; and, if there were, he (the Duke 
of Richmond) pledged himself to prove that 
a farmer paying 300. a year rent paid 
treble the taxes that Mr. Cobden paid, 
although he made 30,0001. a year. The 
members of the League, both in that 
House and out of it, were always making 
assertions, but were never proving them. 

The Marquess of CLANRICARDE 
said, that if the noble Duke was so desirous 
of having an inquiry into the peculiar bur- 
dens on land, the fault of his not yet hav- 
ing procured it rested not with the public, 
but with the Friends of the noble Duke 
himself: because, year after year, his hon. 
Friend Mr. Cobden—as their Lordships 
might know by the Votes of the other 
House—had moved for a Committee to 
inquire into the peculiar burdens upon 
land; and however unable the Friends of 
the noble Duke had been to meet the ar- 
guments of his hon. Friend on this subject, 
either in the House or out of it, he having 
converted almost all persons out of the 
House, and he (the Marquess of Clanri- 
earde) trusted a very large majority, as 
well as their leader, within; yet they had 
always defeated that inquiry. The reason 
for suggesting that inquiry now, might 
possibly be delay; but, if that reason could 
possibly be set aside, he should be most 
happy to go into it; because he was in 
precisely the same position as the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Radnor) near him; be- 
cause, although he had always heard, on 
both sides of the House, that there were 
peculiar burdens upon land, yet he had 
been unable to understand what they were. 
He certainly had heard tithes mentioned ; 
but they were not peculiar burdens upon 
land, any more than were the quit-rents 
or head-rents of an English copyhold estate. 
Anything else he had never heard of; but, 
he did say, that if that inquiry could be 
gone into without delay, he, for one, should 
be most happy to consent to it, really and 
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truly, for the purpose of acquiring informa- 
tion upon the subject. 

The Duke of RICHMOND said, that 
an attack had been made upon his Friends 
the agriculturists in the House of Com- 
mons; he, therefore, got up in their de- 
fence. Why was it that they had not 
agreed to the Motion for a Committee to 
inquire into burdens upon lands? Because 
Mr. Cobden prefaced his Motion for that 
inquiry Dy avowing that it was with the 
intention of getting rid of the Corn Laws 
altogether; and every one who was used to 
the proceedings of Parliament knew that 
it was usual to resist a Motion brought for- 
ward with any other than the avowed ob- 
ject. His Friends were always ready for 
a fair inquiry. He supposed that the 
highway rates and the poor rates were not 
burdens upon land. He should like to 
know whether one of his tenants did not 
pay more poor rates than the whole League 
put together? He was quite ready to go 
into the inquiry. His noble Friend said, 


he should oppose it, if it were for the 
purpose of delay; but he was sorry to hear 
his noble Friend say, that this measure was 
to be pushed through Parliament without 
inquiry. 


His noble Friend said, that Mr. 
Cobden had made converts of the whole of 
the Cabinet of Sir R. Peel, and the rest of 
the Ministers; and then he said that he 
had made converts of almost every body 
out of doors. If that were the case, then 
let the right hon. Gentleman at the head 
of the Government go to the people of 
England upon this question. He (the 
Duke of Richmond) would say to the 
farmers throughout the country, ‘‘ Protec- 
tion, not to corn alone, but to British in- 
dustry.” Let them go to the country, and 
ask the manufacturers of England—ay, 
the manufacturers of this town—the Eng- 
lish tailors and shoemakers, whether they 
would consent to foreign articles coming in 
free of duty? He defied them to go to 
the country; but let them go and appeal 
to those constituencics that placed the 
present Government in power; and he 
said that those constituencies would say, 
“We were against free trade then, and we 
are against free trade now.” 

Lorp BEAUMONT wished to say but 
one word upon this subject, and that was 
in answer to his noble Friend, the noble 
Marquess behind them. Tis noble Friend 
said, that the friends of the agriculturists 
had refused inquiry into the burdens upon 
land hitherto, but now, at this moment, 
they loudly called for such inquiry. Such 
would have been his conduct if a Motion 
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had been made to that effect in that House 
—viz., formerly to have refused such in- 
quiry, and now to call for it. He would 
explain that apparent inconsistency. It 
was not till that moment that there was 
any prospect of a total repeal of the Corn 
Laws; and as long as those laws were in 
existence he thought it was the bounden 
duty of the agriculturists to submit to the 
peculiar burdens that bore upon them: any 
inquiry would have been useless, unless it 
had been with the intention of removing 
those burdens, and as he thought that they 
ought not to be removed, he considered 
that such an inquiry would have been use- 
less ; it would have wasted time, and would 
have raised hopes and expectations in 
many persons engaged in the cultivation of 
land that would not have been realized. 
That was his reason for formerly opposing 
an inquiry into the peculiar burdens upon 
land. But now a change had taken place 
in the country, which had so disorganized 
parties, which was going far to threaten 
all the institutions of the country, and 
which menaced such frightful revolutions 
in our commercial relations and agricul- 
tural interests that he thought the House 
could no longer delay to revise the whole 
of the local and general taxation of the 
country, with a view to a more equal dis- 
tribution of the burdens; and he was there- 
fore one of those who called for an inquiry 
into the burdens upon land—the Poor 
Laws — the commutation of tithes, not 
that he considered tithes one of the pe- 
culiar burdens upon land; they were real 
property, in the possession of the tithe- 
owners, and were no burden upon land; 
and if an inquiry were asked for into the 
law of the commutation of tithes, it would 
be for the purpose of doing justice to those 
persons who held them; and he would 
take this opportunity to say that many 
of those persons had in this contest 
behaved in a manner highly to their 
credit—he meant the clergy of the Church 
of England, who had not meddled on the 
one side or the other, though at that mo- 
ment their property was likely to be affect- 
ed, as well as that of other classes of the 
community. But he said, he wished for an 
inquiry into that subject, not as a burden 
upon land; but if his noble Friend wished to 
know what were the peculiar burdens upon 
land he recommended him to consult the 
two volumes now lying on the Table— 
the admirable production of the Poor 
Law Commissioners, and the Report on 
Local Taxation. He would ask his no- 
ble Friend to read through the passage 
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which said, that nearly 12,000,0007. of 
local taxation were paid by real property 
alone, and that stock in trade, profit in 
trade, and funded property, were totally 
exempt from that taxation. If, then, 
those 12,000,000/. were annually paid by 
real property, they were a burden upon 
land; and he thought that if they did go 
into the inquiry they would see that, inde- 
pendent of the enormous amount raised, 
there were in the distribution of these bur- 
dens, and in the manner of their assess- 
ment, grievances of which the land had a 
right to complain. There were certain 
restrictions in the employment of capital in 
the cultivation of land, as well as excise 
laws against the free use of the produce of 
the land, of which the landowners had a 
right to complain. Whilst he was on his 
legs, he might be excused if he mentioned 
an observation that struck him during the 
explanations that had recently taken place. 
He must say candidly that the noble Duke 
(the Duke of Wellington) had explained 
the part that he had taken in the great 
scene of conversion with his usual distinct- 
ness; but he thought that curiosity might 
well be excited to know what were the 
grounds, what were the motives, what were 
the reasons that made converts of the rest 
of the majority of the Cabinet who opposed 
the opinions and plans proposed by the 
Prime Minister. He thought they had a 
right to know—he would not say a right, 
but curiosity might well be excited to 
know what made a convert of the late First 
Lord of the Admiralty; and again, what 
made a convert of the noble Lord the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Control. He could 
not imagine that it was any light reasons 
that had influenced his conduct; for he 
(Lord Beaumont) remembered listening in 
that House to a Speech the most convine- 
ing that could be addressed to their Lord- 
ships in favour of protection. Again, he 
trusted that the motives that might have 
converted the noble Earl the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, were not that he 
might have an additional argument in ar- 
ranging affairs on the other side of the 
Atlantic; for, if the noble Earl imagined 
that merely the prospect of profit would 
prevail, or if he considered that such mea- 
sures would enter into the seale, he (Lord 
Beaumont) held that the noble Earl offered 
an insult directly to the North Americans, 
to imagine, that they would arrange a 
great national question on the ground and 
for the reason of profit, instead of relying 
upon those great principles of justice and 
right, and interpretation of treaties, which 
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ought alone to govern a nation; and which 
were now so clearly pointed out by those 
who had taken the trouble to read the 
numerous documents upon that subject. 
With regard to the question which had 
been raised by the noble Earl, he owned 
he perfectly agreed with him in thinking 
that it was something extraordinary that 
the publication of a letter from Edinburgh 
should have cured the potato disease. The 
moment that letter came out, it appeared 
that a total change took place—the imme- 
diate measures were immediately aban- 
doned, and that for no reason, motive, or 
ground which was distinctly put forth, ex- 
cept the extraordinary one of a letter 
having been published in the public journals. 
He had but one word more, and that 
was with regard to the question of Ire- 
land. If they now removed the sole ad- 
vantage, perhaps, that Ireland enjoyed, 
viz., that of obtaining a greater profit on 
the sale of Irish produce in the English 
markets, in consequence of the duties on 
the introduction of foreign produce, he 
said that they removed and weakened one 
of those ties of love and gratitude which 
she might otherwise feel for this country. 
And he thought it would be strange if that 
argument were not afterwards put forward 
by those who might hope to obtain another 
kind of repeal. Seeing the rapidity with 
which an agitating club had effected the 
conversion, conscientiously, no doubt, of 
the Cabinet upon this question, he thought 
that another club of repeal might hope to 
attain the same success, especially when 
furnished, as they then would be, with the 
strong argument that the great advantage 
Ireland hitherto derived from her connec- 
tion with England was about to be taken 
from her. He might go further and 
say, what was the use of the Canada 
Corn Bill? In giving that Bill to Ca- 
nada, they placed that Colony in a situa- 
tion in which she was indebted to the mo- 
ther country for certain advantages. They 
now would remove these; and, from what 
was going on in America, how could they 
expect that Canada would long remain de- 
pendent upon this country, when they gave 
her no advantage in her trade? They had 
heard of the annexation of Texas, and an- 
other annexation might follow. He would 
not have mentioned this; but, at a time 
like the present, when we were on the 
point of a great commercial revolution, it 
was the bounden duty of every man to cast 
his eyes as far as he could, and endeavour 
to see what might be the result of the 
measures that were proposed. 
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The Eart of ABERDEEN said: Be- 


lieving that my situation in some respects 
differs from that of my Colleagues, I think 
it necessary to explain to the noble Lord 
the circumstances of the question he has 
put to me. It is unnecessary for me to 
trouble your Lordships with the reasons 
which brought me to the opinions which I 
hold; but I wish to state to the noble 
Lord that when my right hon. Friend, at 
the commencement of November, made 
the proposal to the Government which has 
been alluded to, I gave to that proposal 
my cordial and unhesitating assent. It 


would not be proper at this time to enter 
into the reasons that induced me to come 
to that opinion ; but such was the opinion 
I then entertained, and such is the opinion 
I entertain now. 

House adjourned. 
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NAVAL RETIREMENT. 

ApmiraL DUNDAS wished to know 
from the hon. Member (Mr. Corry) whether 
the arrangement contemplated some time 
ago with respect to the allowances to officers 
retiring from the navy had been carried 
out ? 

Mr. CORRY said, that the number of 
officers signifying their willingness to re- 
tire on those allowances was not suffici- 
ently great to enable the Admiralty to 
carry the plan into operation, but the Ad- 
miralty had the subject still under consid- 
eration. 


PUBLIC WORKS (IRELAND). 
House in Committee on Public Works 
in Ireland. 


Sm THOMAS FREMANTLE moved— 


“That the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s 
Treasury of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
aud Ireland be authorized to direct advances to 
be made out of the Consolidated Fund of the said 
United Kingdom to an amount not exceeding 
—_" to be applied for Public Works in Ire- 
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Sir H. W. BARRON hoped that the 


House was not about to stop at such a 
grant as that. It would be but a drop of 
water in the ocean as compared with the 
wants of the country. 

Sm T. FREMANTLE had looked at 
the whole state of the country, and the 
sum would be found not to be so insigni- 
ficant as the hon. Baronet imagined. He 
(Sir T. Fremantle) had stated on Friday 
night last the sum of 50,0001. would not 
be expended unless a similar sum were 
raised either by levy from the counties or 
by subseriptions of private individuals. 
But he had also stated that he would bring 
in a Bill to facilitate the building of har- 
bours to protect the fishermen along the 
coasts of Ireland, and other works of a 
public character, which would afford em- 
ployment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS begged to be informed 
whether it were proposed to take the usual 
securities for the return of the moneys 
so advanced, or was the sum to be a 
grant ? 

Sir T. FREMANTLE replied that the 
sum of 50,0001. was to be an absolute 
grant. There were to be sums also at the 
disposal of the Treasury, which would be 
lent on security as loans; but the 50,0001. 
now moved for, was in the nature of a grant. 

CoLonEL SIBTHORP asserted that no 
man in the House was more anxious than 
he was to provide employment for, and alle- 
viate the distress of the people of Ireland, 
consistently with his duty as a Member of 
that House. But he was anxious to ask 
the right hon. Baronet the Secretary for 
Ireland—and he hoped that he would speak 
distinetly, for there were hon. Members 
near him (Colonel Sibthorp) who heard him 
as indistinctly as himself—he should like to 
know what was actually going to be pro- 
posed in the nature of Public Works in 
Ireland? He liked nothing to be done in 
the dark in these days of darkness. He 
held in his hand the Thirteenth Report of 
the Commissioners of Public Works in Ire- 
land, and he found no less than eleven state- 
ments of different works there. He wanted 
to ask the right hon. Baronet whether that 
grant of 50,0000. was to be given in addi- 
tion to what had been before granted. Al- 
though he did not mean to say that the 
money would be actually wasted in jobs, 
yet he wished to know how it was to be laid 
out, for he could not but remark that the 
Report before him gave an account of many 
jobs, and amongst others that job of jobs, 
the Shannon Harbour job. That was what 
he called an important consideration. There 
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had been quite enough exhibited already 
to entitle him to ask the question whether 
the sum of 50,0001. was proposed to be in 
addition to what had been already granted 
annually ? 

Sm T. FREMANTLE was ready to 
give the hon. Gentleman every possible in- 
formation ; and he would endeavour to make 
himself audible. That vote was to be in 
addition to the sum before granted for 
Public Works in Ireland, and he had stated, 
when he was previously on his legs, that 
those other grants were nearly exhausted. 
And if the hon. Member had given him 
notice of his intention to ask the question, 
he should have. been prepared to reply more 
fully. 

Mr. IIUME wished to ask the right 
hon. Baronet whether he intended by that 
vote to admit the principle that the public 
money was to be applied for the employ- 
ment of the people? He recollected that, 
on former occasions, the admission of such 
a principle had been most sedulously avoid- 
ed. The question he had to ask the right 
hon. Baronet was, to what purpose the 
money was proposed to be applied? Was 


it to be to the employment of the people? 
What good, he would ask, had arisen here- 


tofore from such grants? He thought it 
desirable that it should be shown by spe- 
cific accounts what relief those votes had 
before given to the people, or whether they 
had not rather been made available to the 
purposes of the landed gentry, for the 
building of a bridge, or something of the 
like sort. In England and Scotland every 
man was employed, and there was no ne- 
cessity for votes of public money. Why 
was it not so in Ireland? The state of 
that country was attributable to misgo- 
vernment and bad legislation; and he 
protested against that mode of finding em- 
ployment for the people, whilst other causes, 
which prevented their employment, were 
suffered to exist. By so doing they would 
only lend their assistance to perpetuate the 
state of things which now exists. If such 
a principle were to be established, he did 
not see why they should not act similarly 
towards Stockport or Paisley, or other 
places where distress might reign. He 
thought they should be informed how 
former grants had been applied before they 
agreed to the one at present sought for. 
He should be the last man to stop a vote 
which should give employment to the people 
of Ireland ; but he thought that before the 
Imperial Parliament gave its assent to such 
a principle, other steps should be taken to 
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remedy the causes of distress. He wanted 
to see the people of Ireland on a perfect 
equality with the people of England and 
Scotland. He wanted to see every part 
of the kingdom alike. If asked to give 
his vote on that question, he should ob- 
ject to give money to any portion of the 
community in preference to others. He 
thought the right hon. Baronet ought to 
pause before he pressed such a Motion. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL begged to assure 
the hon. Gentleman that every information 
he should require upon the subject should 
be most freely given. Nothing could be 
further from the intention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government than to permit the in- 
terests of individuals to be attended to or 
promoted by the outlay of such votes as 
the one under consideration. If the hon. 
Gentleman would look into the case, he 
would find that Parliament had placed a 
discretionary power in the hands of the 
Government with regard to the expendi- 
ture of those grants. They were not called 
upon to make particular disclosures with 
respect to the manner in which they were 
expended. For several years past it had 
been customary to vote sums of money to 
be so placed at the disposal of Govern- 
ment ; and he could say that the present 
would be the last year they would be called 
on. But there were reasons which he 
could not at present explain for not en- 
tering into detail on the present occasion. 

Mr. HUME could only say, that it was 
because he had in his possession reports 
that took away from him all dependence on 
the mode in which public money was ex- 
pended, that he offered the remarks he had 
just made. When the Parliament and the 
British public had come forward with large 
subscriptions to aid the poor in Ireland, 
he was able to show that a large portion 
of that money had gone to pay rents to 
the landlords. He was aware that terrible 
as were the sufferings of the people at the 
period he was speaking of, the approaching 
time, there was reason to fear, would be 
more severe than was anticipated. He 
merely wished that they should not adopt a 
dangerous principle. However, after the 
assurances of the right hon. Baronet, he 
would not oppose the Motion. 

Sir H. W. BARRON only regretted 
that the vote was so very trifling. [ Laugh- 
ter.] Gentlemen might laugh, but the con- 
dition of the people was much too serious 
to be made a subject for laughter. When 
famine was staring people in the face, was 
it a time to be haggling about a paltry 
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50,0001. ? and when he commented on it, 
Gentlemen, who professed to be political 
economists, must meet him with a laugh. 
He called it a paltry sum under the pre- 
sent awful circumstances of Ireland; and 
he spoke of his own knowledge, when he 
said that thousands and hundreds of thou- 
sands of people would shortly be without 
any other resources on earth than the 
charity of the country. Before many weeks 
passed over their heads, that would be the 
state of those people. He spoke from his 
own personal knowledge and examination 
of four counties in the south of Ireland, 
when he said that hundreds of thousands 
would shortly have nothing to depend 
upon but the charity of that House ; and 
was it proper to meet him with a laugh by 
false political economists, because the vote 
did not meet their views? He repeated, it 
was a false policy to haggle about so small 
a sum, and he hoped that ere long he would 
see Her Majesty’s Ministers come down to 
that House to demand that the people of 
Treland should not be allowed to starve. 
Mr. WILLIAMS: As the hon. Baronet 
who had just sat down, by looking in his 
face when speaking of the laughter with 
which he had been met, and the false poli- 


tical economists, appeared to direct his 
allusion to him, he would beg leave to 


offer a few observations. He should be 
sorry to think that he had appeared un- 
willing to give any assistance to the people 
of Ireland, or not to sympathize with their 
sufferings ; but if the principle were ad- 
mitted that the people of this country were 
to be taxed for the relief of the occasional 
distress that occurred in Ireland, the pre- 
sent was certainly not the time for with- 
holding it. But he did say that there 
were means of avoiding that public expen- 
diture by doing justice to Ireland, by giv- 
ing protection to life and property such as 
existed in the other parts of the United 
Kingdom, and by such means enabling 
capital to flow into the country, to bring 
with it its necessary consequences. He 
hoped when a measure of the nature under 
discussion was proposed, a proposition to 
introduce confidence into the country 
would be brought forward ; and he felt sure 
that there was not a Member of the House 
who would hesitate to come forward in 
support of it. 

Viscount CLEMENTS begged leave to 
differ from one expression of the hon. Gentle- 
man who had just sat down, and who appear- 
ed to forget or to have paid very little at- 
tention to facts when he spoke of taxing the 
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people of England for the relief of the 
people of Ireland. He seemed to have 
quite forgotten the vast number of Irish 
landed proprietors who were living in Eng. 
land, paying taxes, and spending their in- 
comes which were drawn from Ireland; 
and it appeared to him (Lord Clements) 
very unreasonable for the hon. Gentleman 
to complain of some small portion of those 
taxes being returned to the people of Ire- 
land as a loan for relieving their distress, 
The hon. Gentleman seemed to have for- 
gotten the enormous sums of public money 
expended in ornamental works in this 
country which would not and could not be 
reproductive ; whilst he (Lord Clements) 
apprehended that most of the works about 
to be commenced in Ireland would be re- 
productive. He should support the vote. 

Dr. BOWRING did not think that the 
objection of his hon. Friends had been 
properly understood. They did not object 
to the security to be given for the loans; . 
they only wanted to know, would the mode 
proposed remove the amount of misery ex- 
pected to arise in Ireland; and _ they 
offered their cordial assistance to any mea- 
sure which would be productive cf that effect. 

Motion agreed to. 

House resumed. 


RAILWAY BILLS. 

Sm R. PEEL: Mr. Speaker, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have felt it to be their 
duty to avail themselves of the earliest op- 
portunity of calling the attention of the 
Hfouse to the large number of railway plans 
which will probably be brought under its con- 
sideration; in order to take its opinion as 
to the best mode of dealing during the 
present Session with the great question of 
railway legislation. The attention of the 
Government has been directed to this sub- 
ject for some time past, and they have 
collected together all the information which 
they think at all likely to be advantageous 
in its investigation ; but they have at the 
same time felt it their duty, in a matter 
affecting so many private interests, rather 
to appeal to the authority of a Committee 
of the House of Commons than to submit 
any plan of our own for solving the railway 
difficulty which must ensue during the 
Session. As the organ of the Government, 
therefore, it is my duty to propose that a 
Select Committee be appointed to consider 
the mode in which the House shall deal 
with the Railway Bills proposed to be sub- 
mitted to the House during the present 
Session, The Government have been 
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making all the necessary inquiries, and are 
prepared to lay before that Committee all 
the information that shall enable it to come 
to a satisfactory judgment as to the course 
to be pursued. I wish in the first place to 
call the attention of the House to the num- 
ber of Bills which have been passed during 
the last two or three years, and the amount 
of capital authorized to be raised by them. 
In the year 1844, there were forty-eight 
Railway Bills authorizing the raising of 
eapital to the amount of 14,780,0001. In 
1845, that is, last year, 118 Railway Bills 
received the sanction of Parliament, giving 
powers to raise a capital of not less than 
56,000,0007. It is generally computed 
that it requires three years for the com- 
pletion of a railway. At least it is now a 
matter of experience, I believe, that the 
average time required for the formation of 
a railway in this part of the United King- 
dom is three years. If that calculation be 


correct, we shall find that, for the comple- 
tion of the railways which have already 
received the sanction of the Legislature, it 
will be necessary to levy a sum of nearly 
70,000,0002., sterling on the capital of the 
country during the next three years; that 
is to say, in the year 1846 an amount of 


23,500,0000. will be required to be drawn 
from that capital, which is now employed 
in the usual channels of commerce and 
trade for the completion of railways within 
that year. In the year 1847, there will 
be required a further sum of 23,500,0001. 
sterling ; and in the year 1848 the sum of 
18,000,0007. must be drawn from the 
money circulation of the country for the 
same purpose. In making this calculation, 
I of course deduct, in the last year, the 
Railway Bills which passed in the year 
1844, as, with respect to those schemes, a 
portion of the capital proposed to be raised 
has been already expended—but, including 
the complement of capital required for the 
completion of the railways authorized during 
the last Session, and the years 1843 and 
1844, the sum to be levied for the execu- 
tion of railway projects already passed, 
during the next three years, is not a less 
sum than 70,000,0002. Now the sum of 
23,500,0007., I think it will be allowed, is 
a very large sum to be diverted in one year 
from the ordinary circulation of the coun- 
try; and that amount devoted to railway 
enterprise will occasion a large drain upon 
the available capital of the kingdom. Yet 
these are the sums which we may pre- 
sume will have to be raised under enact- 
ments which have already received the 
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sanction of the Legislature. We now ap- 
proach the consideration of the number of 
railway schemes which we may expect will 
be brought under consideration during the 
present year. In whatever proportion, as 
compared with the total number deposited, 
those schemes may receive the sanction of 
Parliament, when they are in course of 
execution, there will be a still larger de- 
mand upon the capital of the country than 
I have stated. The number of railway 
plans for England, which were deposited at 
the Board of Trade by the time required 
by the Act of Parliament was 606. The 
number of railway plans for Scotland de- 
posited at this time at the Board of Trade 
is 12], and the number of railway plans 
for Ireland deposited is 83. There have 
been therefore deposited at the Board of 
Trade not less than 815 different railway 
plans—the Bills for which will require the 
consideration and sanction of Parliament. 
I am aware that many of them are rival 
schemes for providing railway accommo- 
dation to the same district of country, more 
than one of which, for the same purpose, 
it is probable Parliament will not sanction ; 
and in respect to several others, there is 
every reason to apprehend that from other 
causes they will not be proceeded with. It 
cannot, however, bedisputed that there will be 
a great number of railway schemes brought 
under the consideration of Parliament in 
the ensuing Session—a number far exceed- 
ing that which has been brought forward 
at any former period. The railway schemes, 
the plans for which are at this moment de- 
posited with the Board of Trade, involve 
the construction of not less than 20,687 
miles of new railway; and so far as a judg- 
ment can be formed from the public ad- 
vertisements of the various companies— 
and judging from the analogy of the ex- 
pense of other new lines—the total amount 
of expense which is contemplated to be 
raised for the completion of these new rail- 
ways is not less than 350,000,0001. sterling. 
Making all deductions for the failure of 
rival lines, it is impossible, I think, to con- 
template the application of such an enor- 
mous amount of capital to these under- 
takings, without a material disarrangement 
of the general currency and trade of the 
country. I think it is most important, 
therefore, at the earliest period of the 
Session that the House of Commons should 
consider what principles ought to guide 
them in railway legislation. Now, no one 
can feel more strongly than I do the ob- 
jections which there are to the interference 
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either of the Government or the House, to 
stop legitimate speculation in railway or 
other private undertakings ; call them spe- 
culations if you will: the feeling ought to 
be that private speculation and private 
enterprise should, as a general rule, be left 
undisturbed. And with regard to rail- 
ways also, I for one feel most favourably 
disposed towards the application of British 
capital to legitimate enterprise rather than 
to foreign undertakings, calculated, as such 
enterprizes are, to promote the conveni- 
ence of the public and the general welfare 
of the people. The question then is, whe- 
ther there are good and sufficient reasons 
for interfering at all with the progress of 
railway speculation ; and, if so, what should 
be the principles which guide and govern 
that interference ? In the first place, then, 
I must say that I think there is great pro- 
bability, after making every deduction from 
the total amount of railway plans de- 
posited at the Board of Trade, namely, 
815, and from the 20,000 miles of new 
railway which they comprise; after 
making every deduction for the number of 
mere rival schemes, and for the number 
which will not stand examination of the 
Board, or will not pass the ordeal of the 
House of Commons, or that will fail from 
other causes, I think there will certainly 
be such a number of plans left, as to make 
it almost totally impossible for the usual 
Committees of this House, bearing in mind 
the other important business that will have 
to be considered, to devote that proper at- 
tention to them which their extent and 
importance demand. We all know how 
great was the pressure upon hon. Members 
last year from this cause; and there can 
be no question that this year it will be still 
more severe. That alone, however, may 
not be a conclusive objection; and it may 
be said, if the louse of Commons cannot 
dispose of this part of its business, it must 
consider whether it should appoint some 
other tribunal to which it should be re- 
ferred; but I think it is a great and im- 
portant question whether or no you will 
permit, or rather whether you will encou- 
rage the application of so large a capital to 
railway undertakings. Will it be consistent 
with the public adv: antage—will it conduce 
to the best interests of society, and the sa- 
tisfactory carrying on of the railway sys- 
tem? I repeat I should be more willing to 
encourage the application of capital to 
British railway enterprises rather than to 
foreign undertakings: but the question is, 
is it for the advantage of sound railway 
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enterprises, that such an enormous amount 
of capital should at once be absorbed by 
railways? I doubt it. I doubt whether it 
would not be discouraging, rather than 
holding out encouragement to legitimate 
railway schemes, for I think it is probable 
that in consequence of the severe compe- 
tition which would be created by the great 
and extraordinary demand for labour, and 
the great rise of prices which the applica- 
tion of such an amount of capital would 
occasion, the progress of the railway sys- 
tem would be considerably retarded. I 
think too, that many of the estimates 
would be found from these causes, greatly 
inadequate for the completion of the under- 
takings, and some of them altogether delu- 
sive. If the railway schemes proposed, 
were about to be carried on under existing 
legislation, I admit there might be objec- 
tions raised of the gravest kind against 
any interference; but the intervention of 
Parliament is called for: it has to decide 
whether it will suffer—not the absence of 
interference, because a law must pass 
giving the direct sanction and encourage- 
ment of the Legislature to each scheme, 
but—the whole number of schemes to be 
carried into effect. If there be 600 or 500, 
or treble the number of railway bills we 
had under consideration last year, I doubt 
whether it would be possible for the House 
satisfactorily to inquire into the merits of 
each; and [ still more doubt whether it 
would be for the public benefit that so ex- 
traordinary a demand for railways should 
be encouraged, or that such an enormous 
application of capital to one branch of en- 
terprise, diverting it from all others, should 
be sanctioned by Parliament. I say I doubt 
whether it would be for the publie ad- 
vantage to encourage it; but, as I said be- 
fore, Her Majesty’s Government have 
thought in such a matter they should not 
proceed without the sanction of Parlia- 
ment; and for that purpose it is my inten- 
tion to move that a Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, composed of men whose opinions, 
from their authority, will be entitled to the 
highest respect, should be appointed—that 
they should have referred to them the in- 
formation the Government have already 
collected on the subject, and consider of 
some plan by which our future proceed- 
ings, in regard to railway legislation, 
should be governed. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment has caused a plan to be prepared, 
which will be given to the Committee, 
showing the extent and direction of all the 
railways existing and proposed, All the 
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different schemes, the plans of which have 
been deposited, and which will come under 
consideration, have been classified under 
different heads, and the plans referring to 
existing lines have also been arranged in 
like manner ; for instanee, under one head 
is described those lines between the metro- 
polis and a distant part of the country 
which are now incomplete, either from 
their being a void or from some part of 
them not yet being finished. Under an- 
other head are classed those railways 
which appear to give the greatest facilities 
of communication to those parts of the 
country which stand most in need of it— 
and another head embraces those railways 
connected with the internal defence of the 
country, that is, the coast lines. These 
different classifications have been already 
made, and the Committee will, on its ap- 
pointment, thus be spared much labour 
which might have been necessary were 
there no previous preparation. I trust, 


therefore, that the House will approve of 
the proposal with which I shall conclude, 
namely, that a Select Committee be ap- 
pointed, for the purpose of considering 
what course shall be taken with railways 
proposed to be submitted to the Ilouse 


during the present Session. I have ab- 
stained from mentioning many matters 
connected with this subject, as Standing 
Orders, &c.; but I trust that the Com- 
mittee will make reports to this House 
from time to time of the result of their 
labours, and the conclusions which they 
shall have arrived at, by which the deci- 
sions of the House may be regulated. The 
right hon, Gentleman concluded by mov- 
ing— 

“That a Select Committee be appointed to 
consider the mode in which the ifouse shall deal 
with the Railway Bills proposed to be submitted 
to the [louse during the present Session.” 

The Question having been put, 

Mr. GISBORNE had listened with 
much attention to the speech of the right 
hon. Baronet, but he was sorry to say that 
he had not derived much information from 
it. It appeared to him that the intention 
of the right hon. Baronet was to throw on 
a Committee what last year was the duty 
of the Board of Trade, and that a certain 
number of these schemes should, on the 
authority of the Committee, be stopped in 
limine. The right hon. Gentleman had 
not informed them what grounds the Com- 
mittee would have upon which to come to 
a decision whether they would hear the 
parties, or simply be guided by the infor- 
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mation laid before them. Without intend- 
ing any disrespect to the Members who 
might compose the Committee, he must say 
that he did not think their decisions would 
deserve more respect than those of the 
Board of Trade last year, simply because 
they would not have the information neces- 
sary for coming to a satisfactory decision. 
On one point he differed from the right 
hon. Baronet: he doubted whether the 
amount of money for the purposes of mak- 
ing railways next year would depend on 
the decision of the Committee. Even if 
the Legislature should pass all the schemes, 
he doubted whether it would make much 
difference in the amount of the capital ap- 
plied. He believed the labour market and 
the money market would control the amount 
of capital, whatever the decision of the 
louse might be. Fourteen or fifteen years 
ago a railway from Manchester to Shef- 
field was applied for. It was vehemently 
contested, and was opposed by the Bridg- 
water Canal Company. Parliament, after 
having heard evidence, came to the deci- 
sion that the railway ought to be made ; 
but the public thought differently, and 
though the Bill was passed the railway was 
never made. That showed that railways 
could only be made in proportion to the 
amount of capital which the country could 
spare. He regretted thatthe right hon. Gen- 
tleman should have thought it necessary to 
interfere. Ie did not think the House could 
sanction the appointment of the Committee 
without having a more clear explanation of 
what were to be its functions, and of the 
questions to be submitted to its considera- 
tion. He had never heard so meagre 
an explanation for so large a demand as 
that made by the right hon. Gentleman. 
Ile could not conceive how the proposed 
Committee was to determine upon the 
merits of any branch lines that might be 
most advisable to have first examined into. 
It appeared to him also that while this 
Committee was sitting, the progress of 
every Railway Bill before Parliament would 
be retarded, and indeed all the operations 
of railway legislation suspended, until the 
Committee concluded its labours. 

Sir R. PEEL trusted that the informa- 
tion which this Committee would be en- 
abled to collect and convey to the House 
from time to time, in its reports, would be 
found most advantageous. He considered 
it better to avoid going into any more par- 
ticular details on the present occasion, as 
it might be more expedient not to express 
any more decided opinion, which might be 
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supposed to convey the judgment of the 
Committee. 

Sir G. GREY hoped the Government 
would have some of its Members on the 
proposed Committee, as it was only proper 
that it should be represented on the pro- 
posed body, and the views of the Govern- 
ment known. The adoption of any prin- 
ciple upon which a selection was to be 
made, was, in his opinion, a most impor- 
tant function, and particularly with refer- 
ence to such Bills, for which the time for 
going before the Standing Orders’ Committee 
wasnow so limited. Inrespect of these Bills, 
he did not think the proposed Committee 
could act fairly, unless a greater amount 
of time were afforded them. There was 
one thing, however, which he hoped had 
not escaped the Government, and that was 
the consideration or adoption of the sug- 
gestion thrown out by the hon. Member 
for Sheffield—namely, that it would be 
desirable, as far as possible, without touch- 
ing the jurisdiction of Parliament, to carry 
on all inquiries as to matters of fact, 
traffic, local affairs, &c., before some tri- 
bunal out of that House. He would only 
remind the House of the length of time 
occupied during the past Session by the 
inquiry of the London and York Com- 
mittee as a proof that some such course as 
that referred to would be most advisable 
and convenient. Beside, there were a 
great number of Irish and Scotch Railway 
Bills, the expenses of which would be con- 
siderably lightened by having some such 
tribunal, before which their witnesses 
might be examined, and thereby prevent 
the necessity which now existed of sum- 
moning them here before a Parliamentary 
Committee. All the work connected with 
such business would be, by the adoption of 
some such plan, not only done with greater 
convenience to the House, but greater ad- 
vantage to the public. 

Sm R. H. INGLIS said, it was morally 
and physically impossible for the House of 
Commons to attend to railway legislation 
alone, even if they had nothing else to oe- 
cupy their attention, if the same system 
were to be pursued which was followed up 
last year. Under any circumstances they 
would, at least, have three times as much 
railway legislation during the present Ses- 
sion as they had during the last; and they 
might have six times as much if all the 
projects before Parliament were proceeded 
with. He agreed with the right hon. 
Member who spoke last, that it was quite 
possible to establish a tribunal to which 
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matters of fact might be referred, and that 
such tribunal should be independent of 
both Houses of Parliament, and ambu- 
latory. The appointment of such a tri- 
bunal would save the promoters of all 
railway bills nearly 3l. out of every 41. 
which they now spend in procuring the 
testimony of witnesses. For his own part 
he had but to say, in conclusion, that he 
would be very glad if such a tribunal as 
that referred to were established, inde- 
pendent, not only of Parliament, but of 
the Government also. 

Mr. CHARLES BULLER said, he 
looked upon this matter as one of so great 
importance, that he would make no apo- 
logy, even at this period of the evening, 
for addressing a few observations to the 
House upon the subject. He trusted that 
the question of the railway management 
would be brought under the consideration 
of the House at a period when a compre- 
hensive plan for a more perfect system could 
be taken into consideration. It must be 
borne in mind that the appointment of rail- 
way tribunals out of the House was, in fact, 
transferring their powers to another body; 
and he held that it was a proceeding of 
great importance, and that the House 
ought to look with the greatest delibera- 
tion at all the bearings of such an appoint- 
ment, before they consented to part with 
any portion of their jurisdiction. He could 
not, at the same time, with every desire to 
preserve the jurisdiction of Parliament, 
come to any other conclusion than that the 
proposal of the two hon. Members who 
had preceded him might be adopted, though 
it would materially affect the authority of 
Parliament. The mode of forming elec- 
tion committees was a very different mat- 
ter, and bore no analogy to this; but with 
regard to railway committees, he would 
say, that if the House were to give up 
its authority to the Government on the 
question, it would be depriving the people 
of England of their legitimate rights, and 
he, as a Member of that House, of his 
local authority. He recollected last Ses- 
sion that some of his constituents waited 
upon him, and as he did not trouble him- 
self much in these matters—for, in fact, 
he took no trouble in any thing he could 
avoid — well, these gentlemen requested 
that he would interest himself in behalf of 
the Cornish Railway, which was about 
being made in the neighbourhood of Lis- 
keard; but he told them, that he could 
not interest himself, as there was no 
chance of his having any thing to do with 
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the matter, in consequence of his being 
Member for the town; as every question 
in which local interests were concerned, 
instead of being examined by the local 
representative were taken away by the 
present system, and transferred to a body 
of gentlemen who were quite strangers to 
the county, and who had little or nothing 
todo with its interests. When the louse 
delegated a matter to a committee of its 
own body, they said, ‘‘ We cannot make 
an inquiry into the cireumstances of this 
cause; but you must do it and report to 
us.” The House, however, was not bound 
by this report ; but they took the sugges- 
tions it contained and weighed them well, 
and, if thought advisable, adopted them. 
The House would always pay great atten- 
tion to the proceedings of any committee 
to whom they delegated their powers; and 
such a body would, no doubt, be very use- 
ful, in the way of giving information, and 
enlightening the minds of the Members of 
cither House. Such a body were particu- 


larly able to take into consideration all 
questions of the expediency of the mea- 
sures which must be considered before they 
were passed. There were many instances 
in which two inquiries had been instituted 


before Committees of the House of Lords, 
and of the Commons also. These were 
not different kinds of tribunals, but the 
same evidence twice repeated. This he 
considered preposterous. What was the 
effect last Session ? The Commons’ Com- 
mittee upon the London and York Rail- 
way sat no less than eighty-four days, and 
when the matter went to the Lords, there 
was a prospect of its occupying eighty-four 
days more there; but the Bill was dropped 
from an absolute impossibility of the pro- 
moters being able to get it through before 
the conclusion of the Session. The pre- 
sent system of going over the same case 
before two committees was, he considered, 
a waste of time. A number of Gentle- 
men were put upon a committee, they 
went into the whole nature of railway mat- 
ters, and in fact, learnt the A, B, C of 
them; they heard the speeches of counsel, 
the evidence of engineers and other infor- 
mation, as in the case of the London and 
York; and then, with their accumulated 
knowledge, the instant they had decided 
upon the matter they were turned loose 
upon society. Another and another com- 
mittee had to be instructed in railway 
affairs; and much time was lost between 
the wrangling of counsel and their length- 
ened addresses, lasting for thirty or forty 
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days, at fifteen guineas a day, which was 
a strong stimulant for the learned gentle- 
men to go on and instruct committee after 
committee, by stating the same facts and 
arguments for their respective guidance. 
Now, a tribunal sitting exclusively to exa- 
mine railway schemes, would say to the 
counsel, when they were commencing their 
oft-told tale—‘‘ We don’t want to hear 
that again; we have heard it before; and 
we have made up our minds upon the sub- 
ject.”” Still this was necessary to be gone 
through by each different committee; and 
his opinion was, that so long as these 
committees went on, they would never be 
able to get through with the business; but 
if they had a permanent body, there would 
be no such trifling with time as there was 
at present. There was another topic 
which it would be just as well for the 
House to recollect; viz., that in all their 
inquiries it was above all things most de- 
sirable that the Members of that House 
ran no risk of being charged with par- 
tiality, or of having their motives misun- 
derstood. Before the commencement of 
last Session, the House had a very consi- 
derable idea with regard to the railway 
business that was likely to come before 
them. That was, however, now taken 
away from them; and no inquiries had, it 
appeared, been made by the Board of 
Trade. It had been objected, that the 
inquiries by the Board of Trade had only 
reported upon one-third of the schemes 
which were brought before them; they had no 
power to hear objections, but could only 
form their judgment upon the engineers’ 
report, and the quality of the lines pro- 
posed. It was quite clear, therefore, that 
the reports of that body could not be taken 
as authority by the House; he did not 
know whether or not this arose from any 
feeling that too much power ought not to 
be given to the Board of Trade in these 
eases; and herein he thought the great 
objection to the Board of Trade lay—in 
not having sufficient power delegated to 
them to discharge their duty. With re- 
gard to the question of a commission out 
of the House, it should be composed of 
gentlemen who possessed a practical know- 
ledge of matters, who had got the habit of 
deciding quickly on them, who would possess 
such a mass of information which could 
never be got in the Houses of Parliament. 
He would give the handsomest salaries 
that could be given to any commissioner or 
public functionary whatever. If Parlia- 
ment were to do so at the expense of the 
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promoters of the various schemes that 
were to come before them, those promoters 
would take care to economise the public 
time, as they would thereby save themselves 
expense. It was the first business of a 
magistrate to administer justice cheaply 
but efficiently ; this, in reference to rail- 
way matters, according to the present 
system, could not be done. He hoped that 
a commission would be appointed. 

CoLoneL SIBTHORP had a great dis- 
taste for what were called commissions; 
and he still retained that distaste for such 
enormous sums of the public money to be 
paid away for these commissions.  Ilis 
humble opinion was, that they were no- 
thing more or less than Government jobs. 
It was evident, from the speech of the 
hon. Member who had just sat down, that 
he purposed paying by the job, and not 
by the day; so that after this commission 
had coneluded its sittings, it would be 
necessary for another committee to be 
appointed to inquire how far the commis- 
sion had usefully employed their time 
before they received one sixpence of the 
public money. Far be it from him to 
entertain any unfavourable feeling against 
any of the Gentlemen who had _ been 


proposed by the right hon. Baronet to 
torm this Committee ; but what he had 
done on a former occasion, he felt it to be 


his duty to do again. Individually, he 
cared nothing about it; but he stood there 
to represent a great body of the people, 
and on their behalf he claimed the right 
of demanding that neither of the members 
of the proposed Committee for the investi- 
gation of the important schemes to be 
brought before them, should be directly or 
indirectly interested in them. Parliament 
should not sanction measures which would 
tend to destroy industry. Some hon. 
Members talked of the public good; but 
they only meant one word for the public, 
and two for themselves; and he hoped 
they should not again see such measures 
discussed in a House of twelve or fifteen 
Members. Ife was a protectionist; and 
he believed the right hon. Baronet was 
not. He wished to protect our native 
industry; and he repeated that he hoped 
no hon. Gentleman who might be interested 
would be placed on the Committee, but 
that each Member of it should be called to 
the bar of the House, and made to declare 
that he had no interest in any railway 
whatever. 

Mr. HUDSON said: I am afraid I am 
not one of those very disinterested indi- 
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viduals whom the hon. and gallant Colonel 
has described as the only proper persons to 
sit on the proposed Committee ; but I feel 
it due to myself and the interest I represent 
to make a few observations on what has 
fallen from the right hon. Baronet. Ile 
proposes that a Committee shall be ap- 
pointed to consider, and that immediately, 
what schemes ought to be submitted to 
Parliament and receive the sanction of the 
Legislature. I would suggest to the right 
hon. Baronet, that there are two ordeals 
through which those schemes ought to pass 
before that Committee enters upon the 
performance of its duties. We ought to 
know of the different schemes lodged at 
the Board of Trade, whether they are in a 
proper position to be carried out from a 
sufficient deposit of money; and, in the 
next place, whether they are able to pass 
through the Standing Orders’ Committee, 
or not? Unless these points are attended 
to, the Committee might recommend many 
schemes which the promoters may not be 
in a position to carry out ; in consequence 
of which, other schemes which may not be 
open to such an objection, and which, per- 
haps, on the whole would be as_ beneficial 
to the districts through which it is proposed 
they should pass, may be rejected, and 
such localities lose the benefit of them. 
And, therefore, I would suggest that, until 
the Bills are brought into the House, the 
deposit lodged, and some progress has 
been made before the Standing Orders’ 
Committee, that the Committee proposed by 
the right hon. Baronet should not proceed 
to report to the House, I am not alarmed, 
as the right hon. Baronet seems to be, as 
to the amount of money which would be 
required for the execution of the works 
before the public. This money is not 
going out of the country. One-fifth of all 
railway projects, if executed, goes, in the 
first instance, into the pockets of the 
landowner, and very likely he invests it in 
undertakings that pass through his district ; 
perhaps he pays off some mortgage, or 
perchance he embarks it in some other 
railway schemes. In the next place, it must 
be remembered that a very large proportion 
of the money goes to the iron-masters 
and others, who have to supply materials ; 
and then the amount expended in labour 
must not be forgotten ; and I may remark 
that perhaps the best way to alleviate the 
distress in Ireland is by affording employ- 
ment in the execution of great public 
works. The right hon. Baronet proposes 
that the amount of money shall be limited ; 
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but who is to determine what the sum shall 
be? I will imagine a case: in fact I can 
cite one from my own distriet—a large dis- 
trict: I mean Yorkshire. A line has been 
projected, of which I happen to be the 
promoter, for 70 miles. The district is in 
great want of railway communication to 
get their produce to market; and it will be 
so more particularly, when the right hon. 
Baronet brings forward measures which 
the farmers and others will have to contend 
with ; and why should you deny to those 
persons the execution of the proposed 
works, if the money and everything else is 
ready for the purpose? It seems giving to 
the proposed Committee a power which they 
ought not to possess. It is said that they 
are only to report to this House ; but I 
have learned sufficient to know that the 
report of a Committee is very paramount, 
and it is of little use for any individual 
Member to contend against it. The great 


point to determine is, first, whether the 
proposed works are of national importance, 
and then whether they are laid out in such 
a manner as to secure advantages to the 
districts through which it is intended they 
should pass. If they present these recom- 


mendations, I doubt not that money will be 
found for the execution of all useful pro- 
jects. Moreover, I have no doubt that 
long before they have passed through the 
Standing Orders of the House—long before 
the time has arrived for the money to be 
wanted, these schemes will be considerably 
cut down, and if they are spread over three 
years, they can be accomplished without 


any derangement of the monetary affairs’ 


of this country ; if our money is not called 
out for other purposes—for South American 
bonds—and provided it does not go out to 
buy corn. I do not wonder that there 
should be some alarm at the derangement 
of the currency. If the prospect be that 
we shall have large importations of foreign 
grain, it will behove us to button up our 
pockets, and deal with the results ; but the 
time has not arrived yet. I am, however, 
quite certain, that if the House will apply 
themselves fairly and carefully to the con- 
sideration of the different measures that 
will be submitted to them, this House is 
competent to deal with them in a manner 
satisfactory to the country. It is true 
there are defects in this tribunal, and I have 
myself, at times, been greatly aggrieved 
by some of the decisions which this House 
has come to; at the same time, I have, 
upon cool reflection, considered the deci- 
sions of the committees to be right; and 
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I have always respected the decisions of 
this House; and although I am largely 
connected with measures that may come 
before Parliament, I am quite prepared to 
abide by the decisions of this tribunal. 
The principal reason for my rising, was to 
make the suggestions which I have thrown 
out ; namely, that until parties were in a 
position to go on with their Bills in the 
manner in which I have pointed out, until 
they have deposited their plans and com- 
plied with all the Standing Orders—and it 
is well known that many of the plans are 
imperfect, and others mere duplicates—I 
say, until the House is satisfied of all this, 
it will be useless for the Committee to con- 
sider any such schemes with a view to 
report to the House those which are most 
eligible. I am, however, satisfied that the 
business may be got through with to the 
satisfaction of the public and the honour 
of the House. 

Mr. F. MAULE had readily given way 
to the hon. Gentleman opposite ; and al- 
though the Ifouse would not be able to 
command his services on committees, yet, 
from the speech which he had just deli- 
vered, the House would sce that they had 
gained a valuable Member in the person of 
the hon. Gentleman, whose experience and 
advice on such matters would be most im- 
portant. He believed that there never had 
been a more important committee than that 
which the right hon. Baronet had proposed, 
and he thought it should have been selected 
with great care, because the right hon. 
Gentleman himself would admit that ques- 
tions of a vast deal greater importance 
were to be referred to the proposed Com- 
mittee than ever had been referred to a 
committee before ; and, in fact, of greater 
importance than ought to be submitted 
to a committee at all. The right hon. 
Baronet proposed to submit to a committee 
the decision of the amount of capital which 
should be limited for making railways. 
Now this, he thought, should have come 
in a direct way from the Government— 
from the Financial Minister of the Crown, 
and he thought it of the greatest import- 
ance that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
should be placed in his official capacity on 
such an inquiry. He was of opinion that 
all portions of the Empire where railways 
were going on should be fairly and equally 
represented in that Committee. Now, he 
did not find that that part of the country 
to which he belonged was so fairly re- 
presented as it ought to be. This had, 
personally, no influence with him, as he had 
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great confidence in the names generally on 
that Committee ; but it would have great 
influence with the people resident in that 
country. Ile found that the only Member 
on the Committee from Scotland was the 
hon. Member for Dumfries—a Gentleman 
not a native of Scotland, and non-resident 
in that country; and therefore, whatever 
confidence the people of Scotland might 
have in that Gentleman, he was not so well 
qualified as others might be to represent 
that country. Had the Members for Glas- 
gow, or Dundee, or Edinburgh, been on 
the Committee, it would have given it that 
confidence which it was in the highest de- 
gree desirable such a committee should 
possess. He coneurred with the hon. 
Member for Devonport (Sir G. Grey) that 
a commission should have the power of 
entering upon inquiry into matters of fact, 
and of discharging a great part of its heavy 
business; a committee made up from both 
Houses of Parliament, with power to make 
a report, which should be final, so far as 
all evidence was concerned. With these 


observations, and trusting that if the Com- 
mittee was to be named, the right hon. Baro- 
net would name such a committee as would 
have the fullest confidence of the country, 


he would leave the matter in the hands of 
the House; but he thought it better to 
protest now, rather than afterwards, against 
the omission of a proper representation of 
the country from which he came. 

Mr. C. RUSSELL did not anticipate, 
with the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Sunderland, the evil effects from the pro- 
posed Committee which had resulted last 
year from the decisions of the Railway De- 
partment of the Board of Trade. As he 
understood the right hon. Baronet, there 
was no similarity at all in the line of inves- 
tigation. It was the duty of the Board of 
Trade to investigate the merits of different 
lines, and although they devoted vast la- 
bour and ability to it, and although he was 
not one of those who imputed improper mo- 
tives to them in the opinions which they 
gave, still he thought they had undertaken 
a task which it was impossible for men to 
encounter ; and they could not arrive at 
safe and sound conclusions upon the mat- 
ters under their consideration. The object 
of the Committee now proposed, as he un- 
derstood it, was not to investigate the me- 
rits of any particular line, but to ascertain 
whether it were not possible to postpone 
some of the measures, and to consider whe- 
ther some large general, just, and universal 
principle might not be devised, by which 
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they should select a certain portion of the 
projected railways to proceed with. Such 
a duty he thought it was possible for them 
to execute with great justice to all parties, 
and great advantage to the country. In 
such an investigation, if a preference was 
to be given, he trusted it would be shown 
to the railways of Ireland—believing as he 
did, that the great evils of that country re- 
sulted not so much from religious dissension 
or political variance, as from the destitu- 
tion of the people. It would be most use- 
ful, therefore, to give them employment, 
especially under their present circumstances, 
when they were threatened with so great a 
calamity. Je thought, in fact, they were 
bound to distribute some of the superabund- 
ant British eapital which would be applied 
to the formation of railways amongst that 
necessitous people. Ile, for one, would 
say to the Committee—postpone as long as 
you can many of the proposed railways, or 
spread them over as wide a space of time 
as may be practicable ; and, above all, ex- 
pose and discountenance every bubble 
scheme which may come under your 
consideration. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL said, it seemed to 
him that some very important questions 
had been raised in this discussion. In the 
first place, there was the question raised 
by his right hon. Friend the Member for 
Devonport (Sir G. Grey), whether the 
same business which was now done by 
their Committees might not be done out of 
the House. That view had been supported 
by his hon. and learned Friend the Mem- 
ber for Liskeard (Mr. C. Buller), who 
appeared to him to give the proposition a 
very strong support; but, at the same 
time, his hon. Friend said, he must say 
that it was a question which required much 
deliberation; and he thought that no 
measure could be beneficially adopted in 
conformity with it without taking further 
time for consideration. Then there was 
another question raised, on which the 
House had heard the opinion of two hon. 
Members, both very well qualified to give 
an opinion on this subject, the hon, Mem- 
ber for Sunderland (Mr. G. Hudson), and 
the hon. Member for Reading (Mr. C. 
Russell). The opinions of those hon. 
Members differed very widely. The hon. 
Member for Sunderland said, that it would 
be a very strong interference on the part 
of Parliament to limit the amount of ca- 
pital to be laid out in railways. He thought 
the very same thing; and that when all the 
landlords owning land along a line were 
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agreed to it, and the money was all ready, 
and everything prepared for Parliament 
to interfere and place a veto upon the con- 
struction of the railway, and declare the 
project should not be carried into effect, 
would be a very great interference with the 
disposition of capital. The hon. Member 
for Reading, however, said, that if so much 
money as would be necessary for the de- 
posits were withdrawn from the circulation, 
a great derangement of the money market 
would take place, and much inconvenience 
in the labour market would be felt from 
making so many railways all at once ; and 
he owned, that if that should be the case, 
the question became so grave a one, that 
he thought it ought not to be referred to 
this Committee in the first place, but that 
the First Lord of the Treasury or the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer should first 
come forward and say what were the 
inconveniences of this nature which they 
apprehended from this course, and what 
were the limits of it; and that then the 
question should be referred to this Com- 
mittee. But the question, he must own, 
was too great, in his opinion, to be referred, 
in the first instance, to this Committee, 
consisting of a small number of Members ; 
they ought not to be called upon to say 
what ought to be done, without some pre- 
vious statement of this kind. Parliament 
did not interfere to prevent the application 
of capital in other directions: loans for 
the construction of public works in Ger- 
many, America, and other countries, were 
continually making by the capitalists of 
this country, and Parliament had not inter- 
fered. There might be some necessity for 
this ; but he owned he thought that some 
strong case ought to be made before a 
question of such magnitude was referred to 
the decision of a Select Committee. If the 
right hon. Baronet thought that a Com- 
mittee should be appointed in the first 
instance, he hoped at least that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would be a mem- 
ber of the Committee, and then he could 
state to the Committee what measures he 
thought ought to be adopted, on which 
the Committee would report to the House. 
Really the question was of the greatest 
importance to the country. 

Mr. H. HINDE concurred in thinking 
the question was one of the greatest im- 
portance to the country; but he did not 
look on the Committee as an executive 
committee, but simply as one appointed to 
receive information, and report to the 


House, and he should not have thought it 
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necessary to address the House had it not 
been for the speech of the right hon. 
Baronet; for he felt that if the public 
understood that speech as he did, and as 
he believed the House did, great alarm 
was likely to arise. He understood that 
the right hon. Baronet proposed the Com- 
mittee should, in the first place, divide the 
railways now before the public into certain 
classes, that a map should be formed, and 
that the railways marked red in the map 
should be passed, and the railways marked 
blue not passed. But it must be remem- 
bered that Parliament had said this to 
parties out of doors, “‘ We have laid down 
certain conditions ; we call on you to lay 
down a certain amount of deposits, and 
that having been done, you are to consider 
that Parliament will be prepared to con- 
sider your projects.” This being the 
ease, he said, that Parliament could not 
dispose of these projects, the promoters 
of which had acted on the faith of this 
declaration without giving in each in- 
dividual case to the members of it an op- 
portunity of making out a case for them- 
selves. He would say, prescribe the 


greatest strictness to the Committee in the 
investigations they are to institute, and let 


the Standing Orders’ Committee be not lax 
in allowing companies to pass the Standing 
Orders; but he was opposed to so wide a 
departure from the system at present in 
force. With regard to the difficulty of 
dealing with this great number of railway 
schemes in committee, he confessed he did 
not feel it, for he believed that it would be 
found that the number of lines coming out 
of the Standing Orders’ Committee would 
not so greatly exceed those of last Session 
as many Members supposed. The House 
must remember that a much greater num- 
ber of railway committees might have been 
formed last Session than were formed. 
There was one other subject on which he 
would say a word. They would in vain 
try to limit the expenditure of the money 
of the public by saying that only a certain 
number of rail-vay projects should pass; for 
unless they prevented persons from em- 
barking their money in foreign railways, 
and other such undertakings, the only 
effect of the new arrangement would be to 
prevent the sums thus driven abroad from 
fructifying in this country. Although 
these opinions might be contrary to those 
of the majority of the House, he was 
conscious that he represented and re- 
echoed opinions which were widely ex- 
tended out of doors. 
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Mr. P. M. STEWART could not won- 


der, after the experience of last year, at 
the apprehensions which some hon. Mem- 
bers entertained as to the possibility of 
getting through their business. Last year 
they had had a preliminary inquiry of that 
House, assisted by the Board of Trade, 
whose proceedings ran to such a length 
that the 20th of April arrived before a 
single line got into committee, and the con- 
sequence was, that, using all the despatch 
of which they were capable, it was impos- 
sible to get through the business. Im- 
mense as the business was which threatened 
them at present, he had no doubt, if they 
applied themselves with despatch to it, that 
they could get through it better than they 
did through the limited business of last 
year. Ile was anxious that no time should 
be lost, and that the right hon. Baronet 
should urge his Committee not to make a 
number of reports from time to time, but 
to come forth at once with their final re- 
port, that the parties before the House 
might know what the course of business 
was to be; and he must say that it was a 
little reflection on them as men of business, 
that at that time they should still be de- 


ciding upon what course they should have 


to take. As, however, they had not yet 
resolved upon a course, they must now 
decide what they should do; and they must 
remember that whatever they determined 
on this Session would be applicable to the 
Bills of next year; for they might depend 
upon it that next Session as many Bills 
would be presented for their consideration 
as would be brought before them this year. 
Were they not intersecting the country 
from the north to the south, and from the 
east to the west? The extent of turnpike 
roads in England and Wales was immense; 
and if those roads were to be replaced by 
railroads, it was quite clear that every suc- 
ceeding Session of Parliament for a long 
period would bring before the House addi- 
tional and necessary plans of railway lines 
of communication, They would require 
this railway communication instead of the 
communication by turnpike roads; and 
therefore he thought that they ought not 
to disparage this desire to provide lines of 
railway communication, but to hail it as a 
source of national wealth and power. He 
agreed with his hon. Friend the Member 
for Sunderland, that the House ought not 
to be deterred by figures ; and for his part 
he thought the expenditure named by the 
right hon. Baronet would not meet the 
exigencies of the case. The addition to 
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the disposable capital of the country was 
50,000,0002.; and how much better would 
itbe that theinvestment of that capital should 
be in our own country than that it should 
be directed to other countries. He doubted 
much as to whether the duties which would 
devolve on the Committee could be dis- 
charged in such a manner, and with so 
little delay or consumption of time, as the 
right hon. Baronet anticipated. He should 
approve of the appointment of the Com- 
mittee, if he thought that it would lead to a 
greater facility of proceeding with railway 
business by the House; but he very much 
doubted whether that result would follow 
from its appointment. He hoped that, 
seeing the great necessity for speed, and 
the avoidance of delay, which existed as 
regarded railway matters, the right hon. 
Baronet would urge upon the Committee 
the necessity of facilitating that despatch 
as far as such was possible. The House 
would be further convinced of this fact, 
by recollecting that, on Monday next, 
there would be upwards of thirty Railway 
Bills before the Standing Orders’ Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. PLUMPTRE expressed his regret 
that the 30th of November, the last day 
for depositing the plans, should have fallen 
ona Sunday. If it were in the power of 
the Board of Trade to have prolonged the 
time even for one day, they ought certainly 
to have done so, and thereby avoided those 
numerous violations of the Sabbath of which 
they were all aware. 

Mr. RICARDO regretted that none of 
the right hon. Gentlemen opposite had 
thought fit to answer the question of the 
noble Lord the Member for London. They 
(the Government) had said to many railway 
companies, ‘If you comply with the con- 
ditions which we propose, we will take care 
that your case shall be considered.” Se- 
veral companies had complied with those 
conditions, and it was now proposed to put 
those companies in the same position with 
those which had not complied with the 
conditions as they had been required. The 
right hon. Baronet had spoken of a map 
which he was to lay before the Committee; 
but the effect of that proposal on his mind 
would be, that if he (Mr. Ricardo) was con- 
cerned in a railway line, he should write to 
his engineer, telling him not to mind in the 
line which he projected tunnelling, or any- 
thing else of that nature, but to draw a 
straight line on the map, and the straightest 
line would belikely to be considered the best. 
The result of the course proposed would be 
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to encourage companies to proceed, which, 
in other circumstances, would have no 
chance of proceeding, as those which had 
not complied with the necessary prelimina- 
ries might proceed, with the hope of being 
enabled to go before the House with better 
chance of success in the ensuing year. 
He looked upon the proposal as a clumsy 
contrivance, and he would remark, with 
respect to the amount of deposits and mode 
of requiring them, that it would have been 
a great deal better if, when every project 
was registered, a certain small deposit 
were required, as in that case the deposits 
would be paid by the projectors of the 
railway companies, whereas, in the present 
case, they are paid by the companies. The 
right hon. Baronet had come before the 
House at the eleventh hour—{laughter 
from the Ministerial Benches |—yes, at the 
eleventh hour. They had made certain 
special arrangements last year for the 
guidance of those proceedings, and when 
those who were concerned complied with 
all the conditions which were required, or 
were prepared to comply with them, the 
right hon. Baronet, at the eleventh hour, 
came down to the House of Commons, and 
told them they were to make new arrange- 
ments. He hoped the right hon. Baronet 
would not leave so much capital in suspense, 
or cause any unnecessary delay or inconve- 
nience to those great national undertak- 
ings; for, however it might be the fashion 
to decry them, they were great national 
undertakings, and he hoped the right hon. 
Baronet would distinctly tell the House 
what he meant to do. 

The Eart of LINCOLN said, that the 
hon. Member who had just sat down, as 
well as the hon. Member for Nottingham 
(Mr. Gisborne), appeared to think that the 
Committee which his right hon. Friend had 
recommended was merely to perform the 
same duties as the Board of Trade had 
performed last year, with reference to the 
subject of railways. But such was not 
the case. With respect to the map, the 
hon. Member had stated that the effect of 
its introduction would be to induce the 
Committee to approve of the straightest 
line, without reference to other considera- 
tions. Now the object of the map was 
this, and the object he should remark was 
one which had been distinctly described by 
his right hon. Friend ;—the map was to 
have three descriptions of lines traced upon 
it, and distinguished by three different 
colours: the lines in operation to be of 
one colour; the lines which had been 
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sanctioned by Parliament, but were not as 
yet in operation, to be coloured differently ; 
and the lines which were projected, but 
had not as yet received the sanction of 
Parliament, to be of a third colour, to dis- 
tinguish them from the two former classes. 
With respect to the amount of capital to 
which the operations should be limited, the 
question did not rest with the Government, 
but it was to be brought before the Com- 
mittee, and considered by them. But, in 
order that the fullest opportunity for com- 
ing to a proper decision might be afforded 
to the Committee, the Government were 
prepared to lay before them the conclusion 
to which they had arrived as to the amount 
of capital which ought to be named as the 
limit. The Government, he ought to add, 
would not only lay before the Committee 
their conclusion on that subject, but also 
upon other important questions connected 
with the matter, for their consideration. 
The hon. Member for Renfrewshire (Mr. P. 
M. Stewart), appeared to doubt the ex- 
pediency of any restrictions to the amount 
of capital to be invested in those operations ; 
but when they considered the number of 
projects—when they considered the number 
of Bills deposited in the Private Bill Office, 
he was sure that the majority of the House 
would agree with him in thinking that 
some limitation was necessary. The hon. 
Member appeared to think the sum of 
23,000,000l. was insufficient. That sub- 
ject would receive the consideration of the 
Committee ; and he could only repeat, that 
looking at the number of projects, and 
recollecting the great sums which the out- 
lay with reference to other interests would 
require, he thought there ought to be some 
limit agreed upon. Another subject which 
the Committee would have to consider was, 
as to the payment of deposits by the various 
companies, previously to their going before 
the Standing Orders’ Committee ; and he 
was sure that the Committee would dispose 
of it in the most satisfactory manner. He 
thought that these points ought very pro- 
perly to be brought before the Committee. 
It was not the intention of the Government 
to throw those subjects loosely before the 
Committee. Oia the contrary, the Govern- 
ment would lay before the Committee the 
conclusions at which they had arrived with 
respect to them. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that irre- 
spective of other questions, the Committee 
would be called on to decide no less a 
question than what was the maximum sum 
which the Legislature would allow to be 
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invested in railways, in the ensuing Session 
of Parliament ; and, he must say, that a 
graver question could not be presented to 
any assembly. That, he would say, was a 
question which ought not to be referred to 
any Committee, but which ought to be pro- 
posed by the Government to the House of 
Commons. It was a question upon which, 
if the Government had made up their 
minds, they ought, at the beginning of the 
Session, to come down, not for the proposal 
of a Committee, but to lay the subject di- 
rectly before the House of Commons. If 
the Government acted in that manner, 
the House of Commons would be found to 
be the best tribunal to decide on what 
course to take. The right hon. Baronet 
opposite had done him (Mr. Labouchere) the 
honour of proposing him as a member of 
the Committee; but he would say, that, 
when he first heard of the appointment of 
the Committee, he thought that the Govern- 
ment would come forward with a matured 
scheme to facilitate the despatch of the 
great mass of railway business which was 
to come before the House in the ensuing 
Session. He was of opinion that, with the 


experience of last Session before them, 
they might have taken steps which would 


facilitate the progress of railway business 
in this Session. That was quite a different 
question from the one to which he alluded 
at the commencement; and he regretted 
very much that the question of what was 
to be the maximum of capital was to be 
brought before the Committee ; for it was 
a question that peculiarly required to be 
brought by the Government before the 
House of Commons. The Government 
ought to make a proposal, and let the 
House of Commons judge of it. He agreed 
with the hon. Member for Liskeard in 
thinking that immense sums of money had 
been thrown away during the last Session 
of Parliament, in consequence of the want 
of arrangement ; and that ought to form 
another reason for inducing them to avail 
themselves of the experience of last year, 
in order to frame a matured plan of arrange- 
ment for this Session of Parliament. There 
was one expression which had been used by 
the hon. Member, and which would lead to 
the idea that all the decisions come to last 
year were not free from suspicion out of 
doors. When he considered the manner in 
which the committees of last Session had 
discharged their onerous and invidious du- 
ties, he could not but hope that the im- 
pression out of doors was that they had 
discharged them with as clear a character 
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as it was possible for the members of any 
assembly to possess. He should, indeed, 
be sorry if there was any impression out of 
doors that the Members of that House had 
lowered themselves, as, on questions affect- 
ing property, their decisions deserved to be 
looked on with jealousy ; and he should 
regret, indeed, if Members of that House 
did not stand with all persons as high as 
their conduct had shown them to deserve, 
During the last Session they had to deal 
with questions in which the interests often 
of their friends or constituents were deeply 
concerned ; and he should much regret if 
any party differed from him in thinking 
that they discharged their duties in a man- 
ner which could not be excelled by any 
other assembly. He should rejoice if the 
Committee about to be appointed would do 
any thing to facilitate the progress of rail- 
ways in the present Session of Parliament; 
but if so great a question was to be in- 
volved as the discussion of the merits of 
particular lines, there could be little ad- 
vantage or propriety in referring it to 
committee. 

Mr. W. R. COLLETT thought that the 
Tlouse had a right to ask Her Majesty’s 
Government what was the exact proposition 
which they were going to submit to the 
Committee. He did not mean to say that 
he expected the Government to explain the 
details of the proposition ; but they ought 
to acquaint the House with its general 
nature. The hon. Member for London 
(Mr. Masterman) had said in a former de- 
bate, on Friday last, that great incon- 
venience would arise in consequence of the 
determination of the Government to adhere 
to the Standing Orders with regard to 
deposits. He had already felt great incon- 
venience himself from this soureé, not as a 
railway projector, but as an humble banker; 
and he was quite sure that the same incon- 
venience must have been felt elsewhere. 
He wished to know whether the country 
was to go on much longer in the same way, 
as he was satisfied that every day would 
add to the inconvenience which had already 
been suffered. He should feel it his hum- 
ble duty to oppose the appointment of the 
Committee, unless he knew the exact object 
for which it was to be appointed. He 
was still of opinion that a commission out 
of the House would satisfy the public 
more than any of the railway committees 
consisting of Members of the House, which 
sat last year; although he was sure that 
those Gentlemen had done their duty to 
the best of their ability. A commission 
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had already been appointed by the Govern- 
ment to determine the question of the 
gauges 5 and he did not see that a com- 
mission to determine the merit of the 
several railway projects would go much 
further. He hoped that if the Committee 
proposed by the right hon. Gentleman 
were appointed, they would report in a 
very short time, and before the time for 
paying in the deposits had expired. If 
that were done quickly, no great harm 
would arise; but if delay were permitted, 
much inconvenience must ensue. 

Mr. FRENCH expressed his satisfac- 
tion that the right hon. Gentleman had 
stated that no intention existed on the part 
of Her Majesty’s Government to interfere 
with the progress of the different railway 
bodies, and that they would be permitted, 
after doing every thing in their power to 
comply with the Standing Orders, to pro- 
ceed in the ordinary course. It would 
manifestly be a great act of injustice to 
prevent the promoters of such Bills from 
going before Committees of the House. 
Notwithstanding the very great number of 
plans and sections which had been de- 
posited with the Board of Trade, he enter- 
tained no fear that those projects which 
would come before the Committce would 
be too much for the strength of the House; 
but of the cight hundred and odd railway 
schemes which had complicd with this 
branch of the Standing Orders, he was 
sure that nothing like one hundred would 
eventually be proceeded with. When the 
House took imto consideration the very 
late period of the Session when they began 
with the Railway Bills last year, having 
been obliged as they were to wait for the 
Report of the Board of Trade, and when 
they reflected that they could now begin 
business at a comparatively early period, 
he did not think there was any reason to 
apprehend that the House would be un- 
equal to the task imposed upon it. 

CotoneL ANSON wished to know whe- 
ther the right hon. Gentleman proposed 
that his Committee should take evidence, 
in order to enable them to decide on the 
merits of different lines? If so, where 
would be the end of their labours? The 
Session of Parliament would be at an end 
before the Committee could finish what 
they had to do. What he would propose 
was, to allow the different railway schemes 
to proceed as before, and pay their de- 
posits. They should also be allowed to 
go before the Standing Orders’ Committee, 
and be thoroughly sifted and drafted 
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through the ordeal there prepared for 
them. If they did that it would then be in 
the power of the House to deal with them 
as they thought fit. Ie would recommend 
that the Committee which the right hon. 
Gentleman proposed to appoint should 
have the power merely of grouping these 
railways. They could not go into the 
merits of each individual line, which must 
be decided by select committees of the 
House of Commons, or by a commission 
out of the House, which he (Colonel An- 
son) for one should prefer. ILe certainly 
had a very strong opinion himself on the 
question of interference with failways. 
The checks already imposed upon them 
would reduce the number so considerably 
that those which at last found themselves 
in a position to come before the commit- 
tees would not be found too many to deal 
with. With respect to the railway com- 
mittees themselves, he believed that the 
general opinion out of doors about them 
was, that they had performed their duties, 
not only with great patience, but with 
great ability. 

Mr. PARKER said, that the question 
really was, whether any plan could be de- 
vised for the disposal of the private busi- 
ness in a satisfactory manner, or whether 
they were to leave a greater number of 
remancts at the end of this Session than 
at the termination of the last Session of 
Parliament. He believed that persons in- 
terested in the success of railway projects 
would be much better satisfied if the 
HIouse would tell them to go home and 
save their money, when there was no rea- 
sonable prospect of the schemes being 
taken into consideration, than if they were 
to keep them dancing attendance till July 
or August at an enormous expense, and 
after all send them home with the uncer- 
tainty whether they would ever be allowed 
to appear again. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had taken a very wise course in pro- 
posing the appointment of a Committee, 
and he trusted that he would have the for- 
titude to persevere. There would be a 
great advantage in the present year in 
appealing from the railway world drunk 
to the railway world sober. He was quite 
sure that a great number of persons who 
had embarked in these schemes would not 
he dissatistied by their postponement for a 
time. Ilis view of the matter was this— 
that parties had planned a great number 
of schemes, because they knew that if they 
did not, others would take the ground from 
them. He agreed with the right hon. 
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Baronet the Member for Devonport, in 
thinking that a great deal might be done 
to simplify the proceedings before railway 
committees. His (Mr. Parker’s) opinion 
was that a great part of the time occupied 
was wasted, as it was spent in proving 
what nobody cared anything at all about ; 
namely, the amount of traffic on the pro- 
jected line. He, for his own part, did not 
believe that any railway was backed be- 
cause there was such traffic, or that any 
railway had been thrown out because the 
requisite amount of traffic had not been 
proved. . It appeared to him that if the 
proposed Committee were to look narrowly 
into that branch of evidence which was 
now required to be proved before a railway 
committee, a great deal of time might be 
saved. He took it for granted that the 
first thing which the Committee would do 
would be to lay down some general rule 
for the guidance of the select committees, 
and he hoped that there wonld be some 
rule upon the subject of traffic. It ought 
not to be forgotten that the House did 
not sit there merely for railway purposes, 
as they did, in a manner, last Session. He 
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had spent more time himself upon them 
than he ever meant to spend again. He did 


not think that there would be the smallest 
breach of faith committed by the House, if 
they did not attempt to do that which was 
impossible. Nemo tenetur ad impossibilia. 
Let the Committee do what was necessary 
to be done, and let them do it quickly. 
Mr. POULETT SCROPE expressed 
his concurrence in the views taken of this 
subject by the hon. Member for Sheffield 
(Mr. J. Parker); and, adverting to what 
had fallen from the hon. and learned 
Member for Liskeard (Mr. C. Buller), 
thought it was well worthy of considera- 
tion whether it would not be advisable to 
supersede altogether Committees of that 
House as tribunals on Railway Bills, and 
to appoint a Government Commission for 
that purpose—a Commission to be com- 
posed of men who, from their expe- 
rience, skill, and capacity, coupled with 
the position in which they would be 
placed, would be above all suspicion, and 
at the same time most competent to deal 
with the subject-matters which would be 
brought before them. He had himself 
been one of those patriots to whom allu- 
sion had been made, who had sacrificed 
eighty-four days of the last Session in a 
Committee on one group of Railway Bills ; 
and hence he could fully appreciate the 
necessity which existed for some different 
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arrangements. At present, if a line run- 
ning to A, B, or C, stood referred to a 
committee, from the beginning to the end 
of the inquiry, all the parties who appeared 
before the committee addressed themselves 
to that body, with a view to confuse and 
confound the ideas of its members, and 
to make them incompetent to discriminate 
between the sound and false opinions which 
might be submitted to them by either side, 
If the same questions were submitted to a 
Government Commission, composed of prac- 
tical and experienced persons, he had not 
the least hesitation in saying that such in- 
quiries, instead of occupying eighty-four 
days, might be determined in a just, pro- 
per, and equitable manner in eight hours, 
especially if the traffic tables were deposed 
to by experienced and competent witnesses, 
Throughout the country, it was well known 
that the great object of the®parties who ap- 
peared before railway committees was, to 
confuse the members. This was the practice 
both of promoters and opponents, and to it 
was to be attributed those delays which were 
extremely painful to all persons concerned. 
He, therefore, hoped that the Committee 
intended by the present Motion to be 
appointed would, amongst the other points 
referred to, consider the propricty of ap- 
pointing a Government Commission to 
supersede the Parliamentary Committees, 
to whom the jurisdiction on Railway Bills 
was now, in some degree, delegated. 
And he would ask the right hon. Ba- 
ronet at the head of the Government, 
in what way a Parliamentary Committee, 
consisting of five gentlemen, was  su- 
perior on such subjects to other men 
to be found outside the walls of Parlia- 
ment? On what ground could it be sup- 
posed that any committee could be superior 
to such a commission as could readily be 
constituted of men of talent and scientific 
experience in the country? It had been ob- 
served, that the decisions of the committees 
of last Session had been satisfactory to the 
country, and that they were above all sus- 
picion; and the House had been reminded 
that, when a Member was called upon to 
serve upon such a committee, he was bound 
to declare that he was not interested in 
any one of the Bills which would stand 
referred to the committee on which he was 
about to serve. Still, he might be 4 
shareholder in or a direetor of a railway 
company in another part of the kingdom, 
which might more or less be a rival to one 
of the lines upon which he was called to 
adjudicate ; and therefore he thought that, 
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if the committees on railways were to 
continue to exercise the functions vested 
in them, it would be but fair, in limine, 
to exclude from serving upon them 
any Member who was interested in 
any railway whatsoever. If so, he much 
doubted whether a sufficient number of 
Members could be found who would be 
competent to serve, On the whole, he 
wished to impress upon the House that the 
yesult of his experience during the last 
Session was, that a committee—from want 
of experience, of scientific knowledge, and 
practical skill—was a very incompetent 
tribunal, and for the continuance of the 
system no sufficient reason had yet been 
riven. 

Mr. MORRISON said, that the princi- 
pal complaint was, that if the whole of the 
capital which would be required was to be 
invested in the construction of railways 
which were projected, that then this Com- 
mittee proposed by the Government would 
be wholly unnecessary ; but that if only a 
certain amount of capital was to be so 
applied, it was said there would be no diffi- 
culty in the matter, and that the appoint- 
ment of the Committee was superfluous. 
Ilis hon. Friend the Member for Sunder- 


land (Mr. Hudson), whom he rejoiced to 
see in the House, had stated that this 
country could well spare 70,000,000I. to 
be applied in the construction of railways, 
because the whole of that amount would 


be spent in the country. The argument 
much resembled that which had been ad- 
vanced in the discussion of the Bank 
Charter, when it had been stated that the 
Bank of England could not issue too much 
bank paper, so long as it only discounted 
good bills. To that doctrine he could not 
assent. At present, they could not con- 
struct even the good lines projected with- 
out interfering with the application of the 
capital of the country to other purposes. 
There was too great a speculation existing 
as to railways, and the only way to meet 
the spirit of speculation which prevailed 
was, to bring down the profits of the capi- 
tal so applied to an ordinary level; and 
this only could be effected by fixing a much 
lower rate of charges upon the different lines 
to be constructed. If this were done, there 
would be found no difficulty in dealing with 
the numerous lines which had been put forth 
to the public. The development of railway 
traffic during the past year would, he ven- 
tured to state, show that the railroads now 
constructed abroad conveyed the traffic at 
one-half less than the lowest scale of 
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charges on any of the English lines. For 
instance, the fare from London to Dover was 
fifteen shillings ; but cross to Ostend, and it 
would be found that from Ostend a distance 
equal to that between Dover and London 
could be travelled by railroad for a fare of 
seven shillings and sixpence. With respect 
to committees, he was of opinion that the 
information now furnished to them by the 
railway promoters themsclves, ought to be 
supplied by independent persons. If a 
line was sought to be constructed from A to 
B, the committee ought to have nothing to 
do but to secure as much advantage to the 
public as was possible; whereas the prac- 
tice now seemed to be, solely to protect 
the railway projectors; for the committce 
had not only to report upon the nature and 
extent of the traffic expected, upon the na- 
ture of the line, and on other points, but also 
that upon the capital to be expended there 
would be a dividend for the proprietors. 
Surely it ought to be left to the railway 
people themselves to take care of that. As 
well might it be proposed that a committee 
should be appointed to inquire whether or 
not the contractor for the building of the 
new Ilouses of Parliament had made a 
good bargain. Such a proposition would 
be absurd; and equally so, in his judg- 
ment, was the requirements from a railway 
committee to report as to whether a divi- 
dend would accrue to the shareholders on 
the capital subscribed. As to the amount 
of capital to be invested, he was of opinion 
that 20,000,0002. was quite as much as 
could be each year safely applied to such 
purposes. The money market last year 
would have fallen in consequence of these 
outlays, had it not been that it was a year 
of extraordinary profits. But if it should 
fall this year, from a bad harvest or any 
other cause—if the country should be over- 
taken with difficulties, in what situation 
would the railways be placed? They 
would be unable to borrow money to com- 
plete their works; and they might probably 
be obliged to suspend their operations for 
two or three years, until the money market 
again revived and came round. These were 
difficulties to which no wise Government 
would lend itself. One word as to the re- 
quired deposit of 10 per cent. So long 
as that amount was paid up, plenty of 
engincers, solicitors, and others, would go 
to work, knowing that their bills would be 
paid; and hence it was that a vast number 
of Bills had been brought forward, which, 
under any other cirewmstances, would 
never haye existed. He threw these points 
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out as matter for grave consideration at 
present. 

Sm ROBERT PEEL said, nothing 
which had passed in that debate had 
tended to shake his conviction, that Her 
Majesty’s Government had pursued a pro- 
per course in availing themselves of the 
earliest opportunity of calling the atten- 
tion of the House to the possible difficul- 
ties in which they might become involved, 
unless they took immediate notice of the 
immense amount of railway legislation which 
was now impending over them. He thought 
it was the clear duty of Government to 
submit the matter to the House, without, 
however, proposing any final plan upon the 
subject. They would remember that it was 
one of grave import—one which involved 
the privileges of Parliament, and one upon 
which Government could not, consistently 
with their sense of duty, submit any ela- 
borate scheme, without referring the matter 
to the consideration of the House. He 


conceived that the duty of Government 
with reference to the matter was to sug- 
gest some course, by means of which the 
practicability of respective schemes could 
be discussed ; and as that course could not 
be pursued with advantage in a Committee 


of the whole House, he proposed the forma- 
tion of a Committee of those hon. Members 
whose attention had been directed to the 
subject, and who would be thus the most 
competent authority for discussing and re- 
porting upon it. He was quite certain, 
that had he brought forward a scheme on 
the part of Government, objections would 
have been raised to the discussion by the 
whole House on its merits. He would have 
been told that he should rather have re- 
ferred the matter to a Select Committee. 
He had anticipated this recommendation, 
at the same time he had thought it best 
not to prejudice the consideration of the 
Committee by stating the views of Govern- 
ment as to what ought to be its decision. 
Objections had been urged as to the ap- 
pointment of such a tribunal. They had 
been told to wait—-that they need not in- 
terfere—and that the crisis would pass 
away as it had arisen. But what were the 
facts of the ease? It had been said, that 
no interference was necessary ; for that not 
more than 100 or 200 Bills would be pro- 
ceeded with. There were, however, 710 
Bills deposited, involving capital to the 
amount of 300,000,0001. Of these it was 
possible that many would fail before the 
Committee on the Standing Orders. Others 
might fail in consequence of the necessary 
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deposits not having been made; but he 
thought that, whatever might be the re. 
sult of a little further delay, it was the duty 
of the House to apply itself early to the 
consideration of the subject, and not to wait, 
as last year was the case, until the end of 
the Session. The question now was, whe- 
ther or not they should devolve this duty 
upon a Committee—and whether that Com- 
mittee should at once enter upon its fune- 
tions ? Ile had been asked to postpone the 
labours of the Committee until it was ascer- 
tained whether or no the promoters of the 
schemes destined to go before them had 
complied with the Standing Orders. To 
this course he, for one, could not consent. 
True, it might be the feeling of the Com- 
mittee to suspend its judgment upon 
schemes, until it was known whether or no 
they had successfully gone through the 
ordeal of the Standing Orders. But there 
were many points which the Committee 
could at once proceed to discuss. It would 
be in fact the master of its own proceed- 
ings, and would determine the points to be 
at once gone into, and the points to be 
postponed. He, therefore, saw no reason 
for any delay in the appointment of the 
Committee. On the contrary he saw every 
reason why its inquiries should be imme- 
diately commenced. It was true, that in 
some ‘quarters and by some parties, all in- 
terference was blamed. But let them re- 
collect how the matter stood. Last Session 
they had not passed the Bills before them; 
they had not been able to perform the 
functions they had undertaken. The com- 
panies had, in many cases, complied with 
the rules which the House had laid down; 
but such was the pressure of public busi- 
ness that Bills involving 11,000,0001. of 
capital were obliged to stand over, because 
no time was left for their discussion. That 
was one reason why they should take into 
early consideration the principles upon 
which they were to act during this Session, 
A cry was no doubt raised against inter- 
ference with private enterprise—about the 
expediency of capital being allowed to be 
applied under the law as it at present 
stood. It was said, ‘*Do not interfere 
with private enterprise.’’ His reply was, 
“*By no means; let every man apply his 
capital as he pleases.’’ But the question 
was not as to the application of capital, but 
whether or not particular parties should 
have the right to take other persons’ pro- 
perty on which to construct a railway, and 
upon it to raise a certain amount of toll. 
Why that was quite a different species of 
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interference from that which would subject 
to its conditions the ordinary application of 
capital not seeking for any peculiar pri- 
vileges. Supposing the case of 300 Bills, 
requiring pledge for the subscription of 
capital to the amount of 150,000,0002. to 
be immediately laid out; he did think that 
it beeame a matter of grave consideration, 
whether the House should or should not 
refer these 300 Bills at once to distinct 
committees—who would not take a pre- 
liminary view of the question, a question of 
such immense importance—and who would 
not consider to what extent privileges so 
immense in their nature ought, with ad- 
vantage to the community, to be conceded 
by the Legislature. For what was the 
species of inquiry they delegated to the 
ordinary committees of the House ? Why, 
they referred each Bill to the consideration 
of tive gentlemen. Noreference was made 
by the tribunal so constituted to the general 
interests of the country. They merely 
considered the probable amount of traffic 
on the projected line—whether in all re- 
spects the expectations of its promoters 
would be probably realized, whether the 
estimates of expense would or would not 
be probably exceeded. They thus reviewed 
only the individual merits and prospects of 
each scheme. They might come to the 
conclusion that such and such a plan de- 
served encouragement—that its estimates 
were correct—its traffic moderately calcu- 
lated—that the speculation, in short, was 
a good one—and that there could be no ob- 
jection to it. Well, all this would, in each 
case, be submitted to the House of Com- 
mons; but then the time would come 
when they ought to consider whether, 
after all, these Bills, advantageous as 
individually they might be, ought to be 
allowed simultaneously to pass. Already 
a sum of 23,000,0007. must, under 
existing legislation, be applied within the 
next three years; and certainly it was 
now open to consideration whether, by 
limiting the number—by deferring the con- 
sideration of some of the schemes now 
pressing on them—they could not apply a 
limitation to the amount of that capital, 
which, in addition to the sum already 
needed, would shortly be applied for. He 
had, therefore, felt it to be his duty to 
direct the attention of the House to this 
subject ; but for the reasons which he had 
already alluded to, he had abstained from 
propounding on the part of Government 
any particular plan. But seeing the 
enormous amount of capital required, un- 
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certain to what extent the system might 
be carried, they had felt it to be their duty 
to lay the matter before the House, with a 
view to any alterations in the system 
which it might think fit to adopt. He 
hoped, however, that the House would 
not, in any case, part with its virtual juris- 
diction. Whether it might be right to 
devolve some portion of the inquiry neces- 
sary in each case, on some particular im- 
partial body, he would not stop to inquire ; 
but he did renew the expression of his 
hope that the House would not part with 
its jurisdiction in the matter—that the in- 
terference of select committees would not 
be done away with. He believed that the 
conduct of the Ilouse last Session as to 
railway business was greatly in its honour, 
and showed that the determination was 
deeply felt—that however great might be 
the press of business, the House would not 
and did not neglect the functions which 
devolved upon it with respect to private le- 
gislation. And he believed that he might 
say too, that though its decisions were 
sometimes found fault with at first by 
those to whom they had been adverse, the 
public voice was generally in favour of the 
integrity and justice of its votes. He 
should be sorry, therefore, to see the 
House part with or delegate its railway 
jurisdiction, because he feared that should 
the House of Lords choose to take up the 
functions in respect to private legislation 
which the House of Commons chose to 
abandon, the dignity of the latter could not 
fail to be impaired, nor its authority to be 
weakened. Another word as to a sugges- 
tion which had been made—that of referring 
certain questions of detail respecting each 
scheme to a Commission to be formed of 
men of science and practical experience 
and skill, competent to decide upon such 
points of engineering or probable traffic as 
might arise. Now let them recollect the 
immense amount of business which such a 
tribunal would have to undertake. There 
were, say 7V0 Bills to adjudicate upon. 
To do them justice, instead of one com- 
mission, twenty or thirty would be requi- 
site, while it would be found that they 
could hardly repose the same confidence in 
so many examining bodies as they could do 
in one, the satisfactory composition of 
which would be so much more under their 
control. But in saying this, he was not 
offering any objections to the suggestion, 
should it be found practicable for the es- 
tablishment of some tribunal to lighten 
the labour of committees ; these commit- 
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tees, however, always to retain their in- 
dependence, always to maintain their right 
to judge in a last resort, but referring to 
the auxiliary body the investigation of mere 
matters of detail. As to the general Com- 
miite2, he repeated that, although there 
were many matters to come before it, 
which it might find convenient to post- 
pone the conisderation of, yet there were 
many other important considerations which 
he trusted the body in question would be 
enabled immediately to proceed with. 

Mr. J. COLLETT inquired whether the 
Committee was to be an open one—whether 
it would be competent for hon. Members 
to attend without taking part in the Com- 
mittee’s deliberations ? 

Sir R. PEEL was understood to reply, 
that the Committee would be a select and 
secret one. 

Motion agreed to. 

Committee appointed to consist of the 
following Members :—Lord G. Somerset, 
Sir G. Grey, Mr. Strutt, Mr. Labouchere, 
Mr. Estcourt, Mr. Greene, Mr. Ewart, 
Mr. Colquhoun, Mr. Hodgson Hinde, 
Mr. Pakington, Sir G. Clark, Mr. F. 
Baring, The O’Connor Don, Lord H. Vane, 
and Mr. Shaw. 


Drainage 


DRAINAGE (IRELAND). 

Sm THOMAS FREMANTLE rose 
to move for leave to amend the Drainage 
Acts in Ireland. It would be in the recol- 
lection of the House, that in the course 
of last Session he submitted certain Amend- 
ments of that Act; and he stated at that 
time that he was not prepared to go into 
the whole question, not having sufficient 
experience upon the subject; but having 
had one or two points brought under his 
immediate consideration, he submitted them 
to the House, and which were adopted. 
He was now prepared to submit. still fur- 
ther Amendments to the Bill, which he 
hoped the House would sanction. He had 
thought it his duty at an early period of 
the present Session to bring before the 
Ifouse measures of this nature. He had 
thought that the most effectual way for 
improving the condition of the people of 
Ireland, both socially and morally, was 
promoting measures for their education 
and their employment. For these objects 
the Legislature had already passed various 
measures; it was not necessary, therefore, 
that he should bring forward any new mea- 
sure; all that was required to effect this 
purpose was to extend the law already in 
existence, This extension might be very 
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beneficially done. The existing Drainage 
Act empowered the Government to expend 
money for the promotion of public works 
in Ireland; but the grant which had been 
made by Parliament for that purpose was 
exhausted. Ie therefore proposed that a 
further sum should be paid out of the Ex. 
chequer, by which certain public works 
might be carried forward, public companies 
might be stimulated, and very considerable 
employment afforded to the people. He 
also proposed to provide for the further 
drainage of the land, and the rendering the 
rivers navigable throughout the country. 
He found that although the present Act 
was a very popular one, and that there ex. 
isted a general desire that its provisions 
should be carried into operation, yet there 
were various reasons why a large number 
of projects brought under the consideration 
of the Board of Works had failed of being 
prosecuted. One great difficulty was in 
the want of sufficient security to parties 
who might be disposed to advance money 
for carrying out the works; and another 
difficulty consisted in the restricted nature 
of the powers of the Board of Works. 
These and other difficulties he proposed to 
remedy. He hoped also to take up the 
question of building fishery piers. This 
was by no means a new proposition. It 
had already been entertained, and he trust- 
ed the House would aid him in carrying 
out the object. By these various ways, in 
addition to the great number of railroads 
that were now already being constructed 
in Ireland, he hoped to give such a sti- 
mulus to the execution of great works of 
public utility in that country as should 
afford ample employment to the great mass 
of the people. If that should be the result 
of the labours he had undertaken, he 
should be gratified and rewarded. The 
reason why loans could at present be easily 
obtained for these works was, that the 
security had hitherto been considered in- 
complete. He attempted to improve it last 
year, and succeeded to a certain extent; 
he was now prepared to submit further 
Amendments, and to render the security 
most ample and complete. Te proposed 
to adopt the provisions contained in the 
English Drainage Bill, which was intro- 
duced by the Duke of Richmond last 
Session, by which the money lent became 
a charge on the land prior to other incum- 
brances; at the same time care would be 
taken that the interests of mortgagees 
should not be interfered with. If the Com- 
missioners under the Act were satisfied 
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that a certain amount of improved value 
would arise from these works from the 
drainage of them to the extent of that im- 
proved value, the lenders of the money for 
carrying out the drainage would have the 
right from year to year to receive their 
remuneration, while the security thus 
afforded by this improved value would, on 
the other hand, prevent any injury to any 
person who had a claim upon the property. 
It was also provided that power should be 
given to the party to pay off the whole ad- 
vance at once if he had the means to do so. 
A difficulty had been experienced in finding 
sufficient money for the deposits required 
for the preliminary expenses arising from 
surveys, valuations, and soon. Frequently 
very excellent projects fell to the ground 
for want of sufficient public spirit to ad- 
vance the money required for these preli- 
minary proceedings ; and considering the 
extent of the works often projected, no one 
could wonder at this. It was therefore 
proposed, in order to obviate this difficulty, 
that the grand jury should have the power 
to present a sum of money for the deposit 
to meet these preliminary expenses. The 
hon. Baronet opposite (Sir R. Ferguson) ob- 
jected to this; but when hereminded the hon. 
Baronet that this advance of deposit would 
be in the nature of a loan, he thought the 
objection of the hon. Baronet would cease. 
Because, when the works, having been as- 
sented to by the landowners, had proceeded, 
the deposits would be repaid to the country. 
[Sir R. Ferevson: If the assents were 
not obtained, what then?] Why then, 
indeed, there would be some risk; but he 
thought sufficient interest would be adduced 
to encourage the parties to enter upon 
these works. Besides, it was not probable 
that the Board of Works would sanction 
any undertaking that would not be of sufti- 
cient value to repay the deposits, which 
were merely for the preliminary expenses. 
There was another provision in this amend- 
ed Bill, It often happened that the amount 
of the deposits, as estimated by the Board 
of Works, was expended, and the works 
came to a stand-still for want of a further 
small sum to complete the preliminary pro- 
ceedings. It was therefore provided by 
this Bill that the Board of Works should 
have the power, in such case, to advance 
asum sufficient for that purpose. Then 
came a very important alteration of the 
present law, upon which he might fairly 
expect some opposition. At present the 
assent of two-thirds of the proprietors was 
required toauthorize theundertaking. Now, 
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although the recorded assent of two-thirds 
could not, on many occasions, be obtained, 
yet it by no means followed that there was 
alarge proportion of dissents, because a large 
number of proprietors would not give them- 
selves the trouble to consider the proposal, 
neither assenting nor dissenting ; but many 
of them would never oppose the project. 
The consequence was, that a majority of 
proprietors might be in favour of the work; 
and yet, because there was not the number 
required by law actually assenting, that 
majority was of no avail. To correct this 
it was provided that if the positive assent 
of one half of the proprietors could be ob- 
tained, the work should proceed. There 
was another provision with respect to na- 
vigation. Lands were often drained, the 
water being carried into the neighbouring 
rivers ; and a very small additional expense 
might render those rivers navigable and 
useful for the purposes of internal commu- 
nication; a power was therefore given for 
parties to unite themselves into a company 
to improve the navigation of those rivers 
by means of drainage. There was also one 
other provision. By the draining of bogs, 
waste lands, and moors, it might often 
happen that land hitherto of no value 
might become capable of cultivation. If 
so, then in case the land was untenanted, 
some difficulty might arise as to the pa- 
rishes entitled to the reclaimed land. It 
was therefore proposed to give a power to 
the Commissioners to sell certain portions 
of such land, in order to reimburse the ex- 
pense of draining the rest. He trusted 
the House would agree to these proposi- 
tions, which, if adopted, must considerably 
improve the land and afford employment to 
a large portion of the population of Ireland. 
The right hon. Gentleman then moved for 
leave to bring in a Bill— 

“ To amend the Acts for promoting the Drain- 
age of Lands and Improvement of Navigation and 
Water Power, in connexion with such Drainage 
in Ireland, and to afford facilities for increased 
employment for the Labouring Classes in Works 
of Drainage during the present year ;” 
but again rose, and said there was one very 
important part of the Bill to which he had 
quite forgot to allude. It contained a pro- 
vision by which he had endeavoured to 
make these works more immediately appli- 
cable to the present state of Ireland. He 
had introduced a clause enabling proprietors 
to apply for the summary operation of the 
Bill, by which means certain preliminary 
forms would be dispensed with, and, by 
consent, improvements might be carried 
into effect within a few weeks, instead of 
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having to wait many months. Where par- 
ties were willing to apply for that power, 
they would have it; and by that means he 
considered that in the next spring and 
summer a very considerable extent of im- 
provement might be effected. Those were 
distinct provisions, which were put at the 
end of the Bill, and it was in the power of 
proprietors to adopt them if they thought 
proper. 

Mr. FRENCH said, that to meet the 
views of the right hon. Baronet, he would 
abstain from discussing the merits of this 
Bill before he saw it in print; but there 
were a few remarks he might make in re- 
ference to what had fallen from the right 
hon. Baronet. In the first place, this ap- 
peared to him to be the Bill of the Com- 
missioners of Public Works, and not the 
Bill of the Government; and, had the 
right hon. Baronet turned his attention a 
little more to the subject, he would have 
found that it was very undesirable to en- 
trust the working of such a measure to the 
Board of Works. The right hon. Baronet 
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had stated that very numerous applica- 
tions had been made, under the Drainage 
Bill of 1842, to the Board of Public Works, 


which, owing to certain accidental cireum- 


stances, had not been attended to. In this 
he was perfectly correct. No doubt, many 
such applications had been made; but the 
right hon. Baronet had not drawn the 
right conclusion from this fact. On the 
contrary, he knew that very beneficial 
drainages had been executed in King’s 
County, in the county of Westmeath, and 
one in which his hon. Friend the Member 
for Kildare was concerned. These had 
been executed under the provisions of the 
Act of 1842, and in the most beneficial 
manner possible. Indeed, the greatest 
possible benefit had been derived from this 
measure; and he would state, from his 
own experience, as well as from conversa- 
tions he had had with other proprietors, 
that it was a great mistake to suppose that 
the measure had been comparatively in- 
operative. In the case of one drainage in 
the county which he had the honour of re- 
presenting, the requisite deposit was paid, 
and application was made to the Board of 
Public Works to put the provisions of the 
Act in force in that district. They sent 
down their surveyors and other officers : 
large sums had to be paid in the shape of 
fees; and the estimated expense of drain- 
ing the district came to a sum over 6,0001. 
There were three very large proprietors in 
the district, and it appeared to their men 
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of business to be so considerable a sum 
that it was thought advisable to employ 
the surveyors of the district to revalue the 
works. They were ordered to follow the 
lines laid out by the Commissioners ; and 
the result was, that the proprietors them. 
selves were now about to undertake this 
work; and the entire expense, as estimated 
by their own surveyors, who were fully 
competent to the task, was under 3,(0001. 
As to the boon to which the right hon. Ba- 
ronet alluded, in those cases where the ex- 
pense was greater than had been estimated 
in the preliminary survey, and which the 
Commissioners were empowered to grant in 
one way orthe other, that was very question- 
able, for the Commissioners had the power of 
stating what sum they would call upon the 
preliminary survey, and that sum had to 
be made up; and it would be a much fairer 
way for that sum to be made up by the 
parties interested in the improvement than 
by the grand juries. He did not see what 
the grand juries could have to say to the 
improvement of those districts. The right 
hon. Baronet would find some difficulty in 
levying this sum. How was it to be levied? 
On the county, on the barony, or on the 
town lands? If in either of these ways, 
the expense would fall on the occupying 
tenant; and he did not suppose it was the 
intention of the right hon. Baronet that 
these improvements should be carried out 
at the expense of the tenants. The right 
hon. Baronet said, he was prepared to 
afford facilities to the landlords of Ireland 
for carrying on improvements of this nature 
by giving greater facilities for raising the 
money, and by conducting the preliminary 
surveys. The right hon. Baronet said, he 
had taken for his model the Bill brought in 
last Session; but he must be aware that 
the facilities afforded by that Act were 
more apparent than real. That Act pro- 
vided that certain works might be effected, 
and the expense of them charged to the 
heritors, provided those works were ap- 
proved by the Chancellor or the Chief 
Baron of the district. The Chancellor re- 
ferred the case to one of the Masters in 
Chancery, who reported whether the thing 
was fairly done; and the same process was 
gone through in the other cases. But no 
power was given to raise the money until 
the works were executed; so that no pro- 
prietor could avail himself of the provisions 
of this Act unless he had the money in 
hand which it might be necessary to ex- 
pend. If the object of the Act was really 
to afford such facilities, power ought to be 
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iven to raise the money in the first in- 
stance, and this might be done in various 
ways. Hecalled the attention of the right 
hon. Baronet to this matter, to show that 
though the Bill apparently gave power at 
once to effect improvements, in reality this 
would not be done, unless the proprietors 
actually had the money ready to lay out, 
which, he was sorry to say, in many in- 
stances was not the case, so that it would 
be productive of no real benefit. Then the 
proposal to reduce the proportion of assents 
required from two-thirds to one-half was 
avery doubtful matter. It must be re- 
collected that this provision would give a 
very extensive power to a certain body of 
men; it would, in fact, enable one-third 
of the proprietors of a district to check all 
improvement in it. Some might deny the 
necessity of it altogether; and others 
night differ much as to what was prudent, 
and what was not. Some might complain 
of the water being taken from them, and 
others might urge that as the land had not 
been meddled with from time immemorial, 
neither should it now. On the other hand, 


if they gave one-half the proprietors the 
power of incurring a certain expense, and 
compelling the others to contribute their 


money for the progress of such works, 
great dissatisfaction would necessarily arise. 
There might be eases of great public im- 
portance, in which it was advisable that 
such a power should be vested in a body, 
and where it was not proper that indivi- 
duals should be allowed to stop the improve- 
ment of a district; but it was a power 
which ought to be strictly guarded; and it 
was a question of great difficulty how far 
one person should have the right to say to 
another, ‘* You shall join in this work, 
whether you will or not.’’ In the com- 
mittee on the Bill of 1842, he believed it 
had been debated whether the proportion 
of assents required should not be three- 
fourths. The proposal for charging all the 
lands within a certain district, and putting 
areceiver over them, until the whole of the 
expense was defrayed, was also objection- 
able. The subject of waste lands was one 
of very great importance. There were 
nearly three millions of acres of bog-land 
in Ireland. In 1834, a scheme had been 
set on foot for reclaiming them ; plans, 
sections, and estimates had been prepared; 
but everything had been lying a dead letter 
nearly since that time; and he should be 
exceedingly glad if the right hon. Baronet 
would turn his attention to this point, for 
the greatest possible advantage might be 
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anticipated from any facilities which were 
afforded the proprietors for improving this 
enormous mass of waste land. The whole 
of it, he believed, was improvable; and, in 
one district, he had gone over the land, 
and had taken some trouble to check the 
estimates of the Commissioners, who re- 
ported that 50,000 English acres might be 
put in a state so as to let to tenants, by an 
expenditure of about 50,0001, so far as 
drainage was concerned; and he had no 
reason to doubt the correctness of this 
statement. But he very much doubted 
whether the right hon. Baronet was cor- 
rect in placing the entire management of 
this matter in the Board of Works. He 
had no other tribunal to suggest; but he 
had hoped that the right hon. Baronet was 
about to bring forward, as a part of his 
scheme, some other plan for managing 
these improvements. He did not think the 
Board of Works was very popular, either 
with the grand juries or with the proprie- 
tors in Ireland. He did not believe that 
they would facilitate an improvement, 
which was at this moment so desirable; 
and he thought it advisable that some other 
tribunal should be constituted, which was 
better approved of, and would be more 
generally acceptable. 

Sir R. FERGUSON saidhe was also very 
sorry to find the measure of the Government 
gave the management of these improve- 
ments to the Board of Works; and this 
was his greatest objection to the Bill. The 
board was insufficient in numbers for a 
work of this nature; their surveys were 
too expensive ; and instead of obliging and 
accommodating the landed proprietors, they 
undertook drainage whether the proprietors 
approved of it or not. Now, surely, drain- 
age ought not to be forced upon the pro- 
prietors ; especially when power was given 
to the grand juries to levy the money. He 
trusted that these points would be recon- 
sidered. But he wished to ask the right 
hon. Baronet whether, when he talked of 
securing the money upon the land, he 
meant that it was to be chargeable on the 
whole estate, and whether a man’s entire 
estate was to be dealt with in this way, to 
pay for an improvement on a small part of 
it ¢ 

Sir T. FREMANTLE said, in reply, he 
certainly did not think it at all requisite to 
depart from that security which they al- 
ready had. Where parties had lent money 
to a landlord, or anybody else, for the im- 
provement of his estates, it was a debt 
due by him; and it was certainly no 
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great hardship upon him to make any 
part of his property which was so near as 
to benefit by the improvement, liable to 
a portion of the charge. He should pro- 
pose, as he had already stated, that the 
amount of the first charge to be levied 
from the land should not, in any ease, ex- 
ceed the amount of actual improved value 
‘which was likely to arise, and by calcula- 
tion would arise, from the drainage. 

Sir R. FERGUSON: There may be a 
great difference between what is likely to 
arise, and what is calculated to arise, from 
the improvement. 

Sir T. FREMANTLE said, there might 
be a difference, but they must trust to the 
Board of Works to make proper calcula- 
tions. The hon. Member opposite said 
that the Board of Works had too much to 
do, and that they could not undertake the 
drainage of the whole of Ireland. He 
quite approved of that; he did not wish 
them to undertake all the drainage; he 
should be much better pleased if the coun- 
try gentlemen of Ireland would undertake 
the drainage of their own lands. Nothing 
would please him better than that. The 


machinery at present in existence did not 
work well ; he should be happy if he would 


improve it; and if the hon. Member could 
devise any better plan, nothing would sa- 
tisfy him more than to abandon this pro- 
posal altogether. 

Leave given. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE (WEDNESDAYS). 

Mr. CARDWELL said he did not think 
it necessary to say a single word in bring- 
ing forward the Resolutions of which he 
had given notice, except to state that he 
believed it would not be necessary to per- 
severe in moving the Fourth Resolution, 
namely, that if a House was not formed by 
a quarter past twelve, it should stand ad- 
journed. With this exception, the Resolu- 
tions he had put on the Notice were, with 
a few verbal alterations, precisely those he 
would now move :— 

“That the House do meet every Wednesday at 
twelve o’clock at noon, for Private Business, Peti- 
tions, and Orders of the Day, and do continue to 
sit until six o’clock, unless previously adjourned.” 

Mr. W. R. COLLETT said, he thought 
the course now proposed would be found in 
some respects a very inconvenient practice; 
he alluded to the difficulty of procuring a 
proper attendance of Members. The ge- 
nerality of the Members of this House had 
some kind of occupation of their own; they 
were persons not likely, on many occasions, 
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to make a full attendance ; and where the 

attendance was very small, the possibility 

or the probability of jobs was still greater, 

A second objection was—every one had 

expected that the right hon. Baronet would 

have given some information as to whether 

or not he intended that the committees, of 

which there would be a great number, 

should sit on Wednesday, as well as on 

other days. But whether the committees 

met or not on that day, there would be a 

difficulty in either case. If they did not 

meet, the parties interested in the differ- 

ent cases, and the witnesses attending 

there, would be put to additional and un- 

necessary expense. On the contrary, if. 
the committees met on Wednesdays, hon. 

Members would be put to great incon- 

venience; they would not know whether 

to attend the House or the committees, 

He thought this would be an _ unconsti- 

tutional course. It was in direct opposi- 

tion to one of the Sessional Orders passed 

on Friday night,—that the Sergeant-at- 

Arms should, when the House was going 

to prayers, give notice thereof to all the 

committees, and that all the proceedings 

of the committees, after such notice, should 

be declared null and void. Now, he con- 

sidered it unconstitutional to require the 

attendance of hon. Members in two places 

at once. If he were appointed on any 

committee, whether a railway committee, 

an election committee, or any other, he 

would not attend that committee if the 

House was sitting: and the question be- 

fore the Speaker then would probably be 

whether he should be committed to the eus- 

tody of the Sergeant-at-Arms, or to New- 

gate, for not attending. But he should 

certainly consider that the duty of attend- 

ing the committees was merged in the su- 
perior duty of attending the House. He 
had asked the right hon. Baronet this 
question pointedly, and had received no 
answer; and he wished to know whether 
these committees were to sit on Wednes- 
day or not. 

Mr. CARDWELL believed the subject 
explained itself. He believed a very ge- 
neral feeling had been expressed, on both 
sides of the House, that such an experi- 
ment should be tried. The hon. Member 
opposite had admitted that the resolutions 
were good in theory, but he feared they 
would be bad in practice. He only hoped 
he should be allowed to try the exper! 
ment; and if it did not answer, let it be 
abandoned. © With regard to the latter ob- 
jection about the sitting of committees, he 
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believed the hon. Member knew enough, 
from his attendance last Session, to know 
that, from the pressure of business, the 
House sat regularly in the morning; and 
it would be recollected that they began 
their proceedings by a resolution, passed 
every day, that the committees should have 
leave to sit during the sitting of the House. 
He hoped, therefore, that the hon. Gentle- 
man, in deference to the experience of 
Members on both sides of the House, would 
consent to the experiment being tried. 

Mr. COLLETT wished to know from 
the hon. Gentleman whether the commit- 
tees were to sit by permission of the 
House, or in spite of the House. Sup- 
pose the House met, and there was not a 
sufficient number of Members to constitute 
a House, were the committees also then to 
adjourn, because the usual resolution would 
not be passed, giving them leave to sit 
during the sitting of the House? 

No answer was given to this question. 

Mr. HUME rose and said, he had been 
in a difficult position sometimes, through 
not knowing whether there was to be a 
House or not; but the difficulty started by 
the hon. Member was a real difficulty, and 
they ought to know what was to be done. 
It ought to be understood whether, on all 
Wednesdays, the committees were to sit or 
not. Government ought to state the view 
they had, and not leave it, as it was now, 
open to daily discussions. It was highly 
desirable that they should come to some 
understanding. 

The CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER said, that the committees 
might obtain leave to sit, as before, during 
the sitting of the House. If there was 
any objection to that course, it might be 
stated when the difficulty arose. 

Mr. HUME said, there was this one 
difficulty. A Member might be on a com- 
mittee, and might not be allowed to leave 
that committee ; there might be a question 
before the House in which he was particu- 
larly interested; either as proposing or 
promoting it; and he might not be able to 
attend in the House to promote it. In 
such a case, he hoped hon. Members would 
be assisted as much as possible by ques- 
tions being postponed, for the purpose of 
admitting of the attendance of those who 
had particular business. 

Resolution agreed to, as were the fol- 
lowing :— 

“Resolved—That when such business has been 
disposed of, or at six o’clock precisely, notwith- 
standing there may be Business under discussion, 
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Mr. Speaker do adjourn the House without put- 
ting any question. 

“ Resolved—That whenever the House shall be 
in Committee at six o’clock, the Chairman do im- 
mediately report progress, and Mr. Speaker do 
resume the Chair, and adjourn the House without 
putting any Question. 

“Resolved—That the business under discussion, 
and any business not disposed of at the time of 
such adjournment, do stand as Orders of the 
Day for the next day on which the House shall 
sit.” 

House adjourned. 


Railways. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, January 27, 1846. 


Minutes.] Pusiic Bitis.—1* Turnpike Roads (Scot- 
land) ; High Constables. 

Private Bitts,—{See Tabular Synopsis at the end of the 
Session.] 

PeTiTIONS PRESENTED. From Provost, Magistrates, and 
Town Council of the Royal Burgh of Forres, and Inhabi- 
tants of Sedburgh, for Repeal, and from Lindsey, and a 
great number of other places, in favour, of the Corn 
Laws, 


AGRICULTURAL PROTECTION. 

The Duxe of RICHMOND presented a 
petition from Ross, against any alteration 
in the present Corn Laws. The noble 
Duke proceeded to say that a gentleman 
of the name of Feargus O’Connor had 
stated in some public meeting, that he had 
had proposals from him (the Duke of Rich- 
mond) to induce him to desert his present 
principles for the purpose of advocating 
that of protection. He solemnly assured 
their Lordships that he had never, directly 
or indirectly, had any communication with 
that man—that he had never made offers 
to him—that he never would—and that if 
a man would take money to abandon his 
cause, he would not trust that man. 


RAILWAYS. 

The Maraqvess of CLANRICARDE 
said, he wished to put a question to the 
noble Earl the President of the Board of 
Trade. Although he was aware that with- 
out notice he could not expect a very spe- 
cific answer, the question was one which 
he took the earliest opportunity of putting, 
because it related to a subject of consider- 
able importance, namely, the progress of 
Railway Bills. Their Lordships were aware, 
by the Votes of the House of Commons, 
that the Government had moved the ap- 
pointment of a Special Committee of that 
House for the purpose of considering the 
course to be adopted with regard to Railway 
Bills, which were expected to be brought 
before Parliament in great numbers. That, 
he thought, was a very bad mode of pro- 
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ceeding, and almost unworthy of the Go- 
vernment, because, in point of fact, it was 
merely shifting the responsibility from the 
Government to the House of Commons; for 
the Government ought to have been pre- 
pared with some recommendation on the 
subject when Parliament met, seeing that 
these undertakings had engaged the atten- 
tion of the country throughout a great part 
of the past year. The appointment of a 
Committee of the Board of Trade last Ses- 
sion, with its limited functions, was a very 
unwise step. That committee had not 
sufficient power. If the Government was 
to interfere at all, which in his opinion 
Government ought to do, it should interfere 
efficiently. The noble Earl at the head of 
that department undoubtedly displayed 
great industry; but the labours of the 
committee over which he presided were of 
very little real consequence to the country, 
notwithstanding that the noble Earl brought 
to them all the diligence and talent it was 
possible for any person to expect. In point 
of fact he (the Marquess of Clanricarde) 
did not believe that any of the railway 
schemes which were thrown out, were 
thrown out in consequence of the reports of 
that committee: and the appointment of 
this Committee of the House of Commons 
would be likely rather to increase than 
check the desire of speculation. There 
would be speculation upon the chances of 
the suecess or failure of every particular 
railway ; first as to the way the recommen- 
dation would be, and then as to the final 
result; and for this reason he thought the 
proposition a bad one. He further thought 
it was bad, because it would occasion delay 
without any real good. There was no doubt 
the recommendations of Government to that 
committee would be adopted by the com- 
mittee; and if they should be so adopted, 
and the committee went into the whole 
subject, most injurious delay would be oc. 
easioned. It was with reference to this 
delay that he wished to put a question ; 
but, in the first place, it would be observed, 
that in the course proposed their Lordships 
were entirely set aside. No committee had 
been moved for in their Lordships’ House. 
Now, though he was aware of the technical 
objection, that such measures must origi- 
nate in the House of Commons, he thought 
it was advisable their Lordships should 
have a voice in the eourse to be adopted 
with reference to the decision of this very 
important question. Under any cireum- 
stances the appointment must give rise to 
more or less delay. As well as he was 
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able to gather the views of the Government, 
which he did not wish to be prematurely 
disclosed, it appeared that a certain class 
of railways were to be taken—some to be 
put forward, and others set aside for the 
present, or at least delayed. Now he 
wanted to know if any particular distine- 
tion had been made with regard to Irish 
railways ; because although he did not 
agree with what had last night fallen from 
the noble and gallant Duke, that the evil 
was not so much the want of provisions as 
the want of employment to enable people 
to purchase provisions, he did think it was 
a main consideration, and the Government 
deserved credit for the steps which he per- 
sonally knew they had taken in order that 
employment should, if possible, be found, 
He knew they had taken steps for this pur- 
pose, in consequence of communications 
he had received from the Irish Government 
in reference to his own county; and he 
thought, as the Government were desirous 
of providing employment, there could be 
no better way, both with regard to economy 
of the public money and advantage to the 
country, than by aiding, during the coming 
spring and summer, the completion of 
such works as Parliament might sanction. 
It was evident that if Parliament sanc- 
tioned a line of railway, the Government 
might, with propriety, say to the under- 
takers, ‘*We will advance you money, for 
a certain time, free of interest, provided 
you begin the works immediately.”’ But 
then it was of great importance that these 
lines should be determined upon by Parlia- 
ment; and although, knowing the Irish 
Government were taking active measures 
to provide, as far as possible, employment 
for the people, he felt compelled to say 
they must be very cautious in their steps. 
They must be very cautious whose recom- 
mendations they adopted, and not be over 
hasty to adopt those which were thrown 
out. A hint of this nature, he knew, would 
be sufficient. It was of the greatest im- 
portance, then, that the railways which 
were to be made in Ireland should be 
sanctioned with as little delay as possible 
by the Legislature, in order to enable the 
Government to take the steps to which he 
adverted ; and he should, therefore, be very 
glad if the noble Earl opposite could ex- 
plain whether, in consequence of the ap- 
pointment of the Committee, he appre- 
hended any delay to the introduction or 
passing of Railway Bills for Ireland. 

The Eart of DALHOUSIE begged to 
assure the noble Marquess, in reply to his 
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question, that he believed the appointment 
of the committee moved for in the other 
House of Parliament, would not interpose 
any delay whatever in the introduction or 
passing of Irish railway bills. In the 
first place, the appointment of the com- 
mittee did not immediately interpose any 
delay in the ordinary course of proceeding ; 
the ordinary committees of the other House 
would be appointed, and it would be open 
to the promoters of railways in Ireland, as 
to those in England and Scotland, to give 
their notices, and to bring their measures 
before the Standing Orders’ Committee, as 
under ordinary circumstances. How far 
the Irish railways might be affected by the 
appointment of the committee, depended 
upon the conclusions to which that com- 
mittee might come, and upon the arrange- 
ments made by the other House, He dif- 
fered from the noble Marquess when he 
said that the appointment of this committee 
would, under any circumstances, cause 
delay in the construction of railways; but 
he would abstain from entering upon the 
discussion at present, because he intended 
to give notice that on Thursday next he 
should bring the whole question before the 
House, 


House adjourned to Thursday. 


—_ ~— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, January 27, 1846. 


Minutes.) Private BiLus.—[See Tabular Synopsis at 
the end of the Session.] 

PgTiTionSs PRESENTED. From Surrey, and numerous 
other places, against Alteration, and from Lancaster and 
several other places, for Repeal, of the Corn Laws.— 
From Foreman of the Grand Jury of Limerick, for the 
adoption of M for the Imp t of Limerick 
Harbour.—From Kettering, against Enrolment of the 
Militia—From Kaltray, for Remission of Sentence on 
Frost, Williams, and Jones.—From Richard Nash, for 
adopting some Remedy for the suffering occasioned by 
the Failure of the Potato Crop. 


COMMERCIAL POLICY — CUSTOMS — 
CORN LAWS. 

Sm R,. PEEL moved that the House 
resolve itself into a Committee of the 
whole House, on the Customs and Corn 
Importation Acts, and that so much of 
Her Majesty’s most Gracious Speech as 
related thereto be referred to the same 
Committee. 

On the Question that Mr. Speaker do 
leave the Chair, 

Mr, W. MILES said, he wished to ask 
a question, which he was quite certain 
would be answered by the right hon. Ba- 
ronet with his usual courtesy. It was 
simply this—the right hon. Baronet was 
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about to make a financial explanation, and 
he wished to know whether the right hon. 
Baronet intended to take any vote to- 
night? From what the right hon. Ba- 
ronet had previously stated, and from the 
remarks made by other Members of Her 
Majesty’s Government, the statement 
would no doubt be rather a complicated 
one; and he hoped that previously to 
coming to any decision, ample time would 
be given to the country to consider all the 
measures, and decide upon them affirma- 
tively or negatively, by the means which 
the Constitution afforded them. Ample 
time, he trusted, would be given to the 
counties to express their opinions. 

Sir R. PEEL was quite ready to give 
the hon. Gentleman any explanation in his 
power. The statement which he was 
about to make would be very extensive, 
and in some respeets complicated. It 
would be rather a commercial than a 
financial statement. It was not his in- 
tention to ask the House of Commons to 
pronounce an opinion upon any part of the 
statement which he was about to make. 
It was his most earnest wish that the 
matter should be fully and sufficiently con- 
sidered—that it should be judged of as a 
whole, as a comprehensive settlement of a 
great question. “He, therefore, did not 
propose to ask any opinion whatever of the 
House, either upon the general propriety 
of the plan, or any of its details, until 
after the lapse of some days. 


House resolved in Committee, Mr. 
GREENE in the Chair. The following por- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Speech was then 
read :— 

“T have had great Satisfaction in giving My 
Assent to the Measures which you have presented 
to Me from Time to Time, calculated to extend 
Commerce, and to stimulate domestic Skill and 
Industry by the Repeal of prohibitory and the Re- 
laxation of protective Duties. 

“The prosperous State of the Revenue, the in- 
creased Demand for Labour, and the general Im- 
provement which has taken place in the internal 
Condition of the Country, are strong Testimonies 
in favour of the Course you have pursued. 

“‘T recommend you to take into your early Con- 
sideration whether the Principles on which you 
have acted may not with Advantage be yet more 
extensively applied ; and whether it may not be in 
your Power, after a careful Review of the existing 
Duties upon many Articles, the produce or Manu- 
facture of other Countries, to make such further 
Reductions and Remissions as may tend to ensure 
the Continuance of the great Benefits to which I 
have adyerted, and by enlarging our Commercial 
intercourse to strengthen the Bonds of Amity with 
Foreign Powers. 

“ Any Measures which you may adopt for ef- 
fecting these great Objects will, I am convinced, 
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be accompanied by such Precautions as shall pre- 
vent permanent Loss to the Revenue, or injurious 
Results to any of the great Interests of the 
Country. 

“ | have full Reliance on your just and dispas- 
sionate Consideration of Matters so deeply af- 
fecting the Public Welfare. 

“Tt is My earnest Prayer that, with the Blessing 
of Divine Providence on your Counsels, you may 
be enabled to promote friendly Feelings between dif- 
ferent Classes of My Subjects, to provide additional 
Security for the Continuance of Peace, and to 
maintain Contentment and Happiness at home, by 
increasing the Comforts and bettering the Con- 
dition of the great body of My People.” 


Sir R. PEEL said: Mr. Greene, what- 
ever opinion may be ultimately formed 
with regard to the merits of the proposal 
which I am about, on the part of her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, to submit this night 
to the consideration of Parliament, I am 
confident that the extreme difficulty of the 
task which it devolves upon me to perform, 
and the great magnitude of the interests 
which are concerned, will ensure me that 
patient and indulgent attention without 
which it would be wholly impossible, either 
with satisfaction to myself or to the public 
. Interests, to discharge the duty which I 
have undertaken. I am about, in pur- 
suance of the recommendation contained 
in Her Majesty’s Speech from the Throne, 
advised by Her responsible servants—I am 
about to review the duties which apply to 
many articles, the produce and manufac- 
ture of other countries. I am about to 
proceed on the assumption adopted in that 
Speech from the Throne, that the repeal 
of prohibitory and the relaxation of pro- 
tective duties is in itself a wise principle. 
I am about to proceed on the assumption 
that protective duties, abstractedly and on 
principle, are open to objection—that the 
policy of maintaining them may be defend- 
ed—but that there must be shown to be spe- 
cial considerations, either of public policy 
or of justice, to vindicate the maintenance 
of them. I am about to act upon the 
presumption that during the last three 
years there has been in this country an 
increased productiveness of revenue, not- 
withstanding the remission of heavy taxa- 
tion; that there has been an increased 
demand for labour; that there has been an 
increased commerce; that there has been 
increased comfort, contentment, and peace 
in this country. I do not say, that these 
great blessings have necessarily been caus- 
ed by any particular policy which you have 
adopted; but this I say, that the enjoy- 
ment of these inestimable benefits has 
been at least concurrent with your legisla- 
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tion—that the policy acted on has been 
sanctioned by the House of Commons—the 
policy, I mean, of repealing prohibitory 
and reducing protective duties—that I am 
not now, therefore, by carrying out that 
policy about to call upon the House of 
Commons to recede from any course which 
it has taken. It is a policy which has 
received its deliberate and repeated sane- 
tion; and if it has been productive of pub- 
lie good, it will be perfectly consistent 
with the course hitherto pursued to per- 
severe in that policy. At the same time, 
in advising the continued application of 
these principles, I am not about to disre- 
gard this other recommendation in Her 
Majesty’s Speech, namely, that in the 
the adoption of principles, however sound, 
we should not be unmindful of the public 
credit; and that we should take care not 
to cause any permanent loss to the public 
revenue. That other recommendation 
also—that in the application of sound prin- 
ciples we should act with so much of cau- 
tion and forbearance as not injuriously to 
affect any of the great interests of the 
country—will not be neglected by me. 
Above all, I trust, that that recommenda- 
tion of Her Majesty —the confidence, 
rather, expressed by Her Majesty—that 
this great subject will receive the just and 
dispassionate consideration of the House 
of Commons, will be justified by the result. 
I have already stated, in answer to the 
question put to me by the hon. Member 
for Somersetshire (Mr. Miles), that I do 
not contemplate asking the House of Com- 
mons to pronounce to-night any opinion 
upon the whole or any part of the proposal 
I am about to submit to the House. It is 
the wish of Her Majesty’s Government, 
that the whole of these proposals should 
be deliberately and dispassionately con- 
sidered. It may be possible that I am 
about to affect so many interests, that all 
may unite in the conclusion that this is a 
rash and improvident scheme, and ought at 
once to be discouraged. If that be the 
prevailing impression on the part of those 
who are about to relinquish the supposed 
benefit of protection, nothing will be more 
easy than on the first night when we ap- 
proach the serious consideration of the 
question, to invite the House to put upon 
record their approbation of some principle 
contrary to my proposition ; to meet my 
proposition at the outset with some such 
resolution, for instance, as this—not that 
protection to any particular branch of in- 
dustry is advisable, but to resolve on & 
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large and comprehensive principle—that 
protection to domestic industry is in itself 
a good, and ought to be sanctioned by the 
Legislature. It may happen, on the other 
hand, that the conclusion drawn by this 
House and by the country may be, that, 
considering all the difficulties of this great 
question, considering the variety of opi- 
nions which exist, considering the nature 
of the contest which has long existed, and 
which I fear will long continue, unless a 
satisfactory and real adjustment take place 
—it may be that even those who dissent 
from particular parts of the great scheme 
which I am about to submit to the notice 
of the House, may be disposed to accept it 
as a whole, and that the voice of the eoun- 
try may pronounce this opinion—‘‘ Upon 
the whole this is not an unjust, unequita- 
ble, or unwise adjustment, and rather than 
continue a perpetual conflict we are ready 
to receive this as a settlement.’’ If this 
be the conclusion to which the general 
opinion of the reasonable and intelligent 
of all classes shall tend, in that case I 
shall have the confidence of ultimate suc- 
cess. On the other hand, as I said before, 


if you touch so many interests by the ap- 
plication of that great principle, that 


protective duties are not in themselves 
abstractedly good, and ought to be relin- 
quished—if all those interests should unite 
in opposition to my proposition—in that 
case, another fate will await it, and the 
sooner it is disposed of the better will it 
be for the public interests. Sir, that prin- 
ciple to which I have referred, namely, the 
relaxation of protective duties, I am not 
about to apply to any one particular class. 
I am not about to select that great interest 
connected with the agriculture of the 
country, and call upon the landowners to 
relinquish protection, unprepared at the 
same time to call upon other protected 
classes to relinquish protection also. In 
the confidence that the principle for which 
I contend is a just and a wise one, I ask all 
protected interests to make the sacrifice, 
if it be a sacrifice, which the application 
of that principle will render necessary. Sir, 
the House is aware that, during the last three 
years, the whole scheme of the Customs 
Duties has been submitted to the review 
and consideration of the House. In the 
year 1842 it was my duty, as the organ 
of the Government, to propose a great 
change in the then existing Customs of the 
country. The general plan upon which 
I then acted was, to remit the duties upon 
articles of raw material, constituting the 
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elements of manufacture in this country. 
The principle of it also was to subject in 
general manufactured articles, the produce 
of the labour of other countries to duties 
not exceeding 20 per cent. Not only in 
the year 1842, but at a subsequent period, 
the House adopted the principle upon which 
it acted in that year. Notwithstanding the 
apprehensions of a failing revenue, we did 
select some great articles, being raw ma- 
terials, for the remission of taxation. In 
1844, we reduced altogether the duty on 
wool. In 1845, we reduced altogether the 
duty on cotton; and there hardly remains 
any raw material imported from other 
countries, on which the duty has not been 
reduced. The manufacturers of this coun- 
try have now, therefore, an advantage 
which they have not hitherto possessed. 
They have free access to the raw materials 
which constitute the immediate fabric of 
their manufactures. I am entitled, there- 
fore, to call on the manufacturers to relin- 
quish any protecting duties they may still 
enjoy. I think there might have been 
great doubts whether or not you might not 
have continued to derive the revenue here- 
tofore derived from the duty on the import 
on cotton wool, even if the duty which ex- 
isted in 1844 had been continued. But 
the House appeared to feel that, with the 
continuance of peace, there would be no 
formidable competition in that branch of 
our manufactures. They disregarded the 
consideration of some 600,0001. or700,0002. 
of revenue. They wished to establish the 
prosperity of that great staple manufac- 
ture of this country—the cotton manu- 
facture—on some sure and certain foun- 
dation; and they willingly, therefore, con- 
sented to forego an amount of duty, so 
easily levied and causing so little complaint 
from the great body of the people, without 
minute inquiries into the effects of the 
duty; and both with regard to sheep’s 
wool and cotton wool they consented to 
the abolition of the duty, subjecting the 
opulent classes to the imposition of an 
Income Tax out of consideration for the 
permanent prosperity of our manufactures. 
Sir, I propose, in taking the review 
of duties still existing, to which we are 
invited by Her Majesty, to continue to act 
upon the principle which this House has 
sanctioned; and I take in the first instance, 
those articles of raw material which still 
remain subject to duty. I mean to deal 
with them in order still further to enable 
me to call on the manufacturer to relax 
the protection he still enjoys. Sir, there 
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is hardly any other article of the nature of 
a raw material which is now subject to duty 
except tallow, and perhaps I ought to add, 
timber. With respect to tallow, which is 
of the nature of a raw material, and which 
is largely used in many manufactures of 
great importance to the comfort of the 
great body of the people, such as soap, 
candles, and other articles, I propose to 
begin by a reduction of the duty on that 
article. Russia is the country from which 
chiefly our import of tallow is derived. We 
import also some from the United States. 
At present, the duty on tallow is 3s. 2d. 
per ewt. The subject was adverted to in 
the course of the discussions on the Tariff; 
and, mainly with a view to our own in- 
terests, but partly for the purpose of encou- 
raging Russia to proceed in that liberal 
policy of which I trust she has given some 
indication, I propose, without stipulation, 
that England should set an example by a 
relaxation of those heavy duties, in the 
confidence that that example will ultimately 
prevail; that the interests of the great 
body of consumers will soon influence the 
action of Governments; and that by our 
example, even if we don’t procure any 
immediate reciprocal benefit, yet, whilst 
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by a reduction like that we shall, in the 
first instance, improve our own manufac- 
tures, I believe we shall soon reap the other 
advantage of deriving some equivalent in 
our commercial intercourse with other na- 


tions. I propose, therefore, to reduce the 
duty on tallow from 3s. 2d. per ewt. to 
Is. 6d. I am taking the articles which are 
of the nature of raw materials. Now, with 
respect to timber: I don’t mean to except 
the duties on timber from the review I am 
about to undertake. We have admitted 
timber the produce of our colonial posses- 
sions to be imported at a nominal duty ; 
I am about to affect domestic interests 
by the relaxation of protective duties ; and 
we have a perfect right, I think, if they 
be protected, to affect colonial interests. 
Timber is the only article respecting which 
I have some doubt. It is a very difficult 
question. I am prepared to make a definite 
proposal with respect to every other article. 
I know the advantage of early communica- 
tion—that communication shall take place 
—but I am most anxious, in effecting re- 
ductions of the duty on timber, to insure 
to the consumer the benetit of the whole 
change. The course which Government 
will probably take will be a gradual redue- 
tion of the existing amount of duty, where 
it shall rest a certain time, lower than at 
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present ; the reduction being so appor. 
tioned, if possible, as to prevent any de. 
rangement of internal trade, by inducing 
parties to withhold the supply of timber in 
the hope of realizing a large amount of 
duty, and yet at the same time, as the im- 
portation of timber from the Baltic partakes 
in some respect, from the nature of the 
article, of a monopoly, to take care the 
reduction of duty should be an advantage 
not so much to the producer as to the 
consumer. In a day or two, after the 
opportunity of a more minute consideration 
of details, the intention of the Government 
with regard to timber shall be made known, 
The subject, I have said, is a very compli- 
cated one ; and it is very difficult to get 
the requisite information, as it is absolutely 
necessary to keep your intentions a perfect 
secret before you announce your plan. | 
trust, however, the House will be satisfied 
with my general expression of our intention 
to make a gradual reduction of the duty 
on timber spread over a certain number of 
years ; but three or four days must elapse 
before we can more specifically announce 
our plan. These are reductions only, they 
are not the repeal of duties on articles of 
the nature of raw material. With these 
exceptions, I hardly know a raw material 
in respect of which there will remain any 
duty. Having now taken that course, 
having given the manufacturer the advyan- 
tage of a free command, without any im- 
post, of the raw materials which enter into 
his fabrics, I call upon the manufacturers 
of the three great articles which enter into 
consumption as the clothing of the great 
body of the community, to give that proof 
which I am sure they will give of the sin- 
cerity of their convictions as to the impolicy 
of protective duties, by consenting to relax 
the protection on their manufactures, The 
three great branches of manufacture of 
which | speak, are those which are imme- 
diately concerned with the clothing of the 
great body of the people—I speak of the 
linen, the woollen, and the cotton manu- 
factures. I ask these manufacturers at 
once to set the example to others by relax- 
ing voluntarily and cheerfully the protection 
they enjoy. Sir, an hon. Friend of mine, 
the Member for Dorsetshire—and I assure 
him I shall still call him my hon. Friend, 
for it shall not be my fault if any unfor- 
tunate differences on political subjects in- 
terfere with private friendships ; without 
any of the reserves and restraints which 
appear to embarrass him, I, therefore, at 


once call him by that appellation by which 
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I have always addressed him—my hon. 
Friend expressed a hope, being jealous 
of the expressions in the Speech, that the 
small interests of the country would not be 
forgotten. My hon. Friend said, ‘* Her 
Majesty is solicitous that the great interests 
of the country should not be injuriously 
affected, but nothing is said of the smaller 
interests.” Now, I do not mean, in this 
review of the Tariff, to subject myself to 
the imputation to which I was subjected 
before. I mean to affect great interests, 
and, if possible, to treat with forbearance 
and consideration the smaller interests. | 
shall, therefore, fulfill my hon. Friend’s 
views and gratify his expectations, by as- 
suring him that he will have no cause to 
complain that while the great interests are 
affected, the smaller interests are neglected. 
For instance, in dealing with the clothing 
of the great body of the people, I shall 
call on the manufacturers of the great 
articles of cotton, woollen, and linen, to 
relinquish that protection which they at 
present enjoy; but with regard to those 
articles which are made up, and which 
consequently employ the labour of the in- 
dustrious classes of this country, I shall 
propose to treat them with more forbear- 
ance, and to continue some protective duty. 
As the case now stands, the great articles 
of the cotton manufacture, such as calicoes, 
prints, &e., are subject to a duty of 10 per 
cent. on importation ; while cottons made 
up, such, for instance, as cotton stockings, 
&c., when brought from abroad, are subject 
to a duty of 20 per cent. With respect to 
cotton manufacture generally, which is now 
subject to a duty of 10 per cent., I propose 
that it should be imported duty free ; and 
that duty of 20 per cent., which now ap- 
plies to the manufactured articles of cotton 
in a more advanced state, I propose to 
reduce to 10 per cent. That is to say, 
that on the great articles of cotton manu- 
facture, which constitute the articles of 
clothing for the great mass of the people, 
there will be no import duty; while the 
import duty on cotton articles in a more 
advanced state of manufacture will be 10 
per cent. [A Vorce: Take it all off: 
interruption. | The only favour I ask is, 
that I may be permitted to state the whole 
of the plan, without any inferences being 
drawn at once as to any particular parts. 
I may have to make qualifications—to adopt 
precautions, and the first part of my pro- 
posal may give rise to erroneous conclusions, 
unless judgment be suspended until the 
whole is explained. All I ask, therefore, 
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is, not even that you should suspend your 
judgment to a future day, but that you 
should wait until I conclude my observa- 
tions. I am the more anxious to call on 
the manufacturers to set this example of 
relinquishing protective duties, because, 
according to a very high authority, it was 
not the agriculturists, but the manufac- 
turers, who called on the Legislature, in 
the first instance, for protective duties. 
It was the mercantile and manufacturing 
interest which set the example of requiring 
protection ; and it is therefore but justice 
that they should set the example, as I 
doubt not they cheerfully will, .of relin- 
quishing that protection. Nothing can be 
more remarkable than the observation 
made by one who had no prejudices in 
favour of the agriculturists. Dr. Adam 
Smith, speaking historically, says— 

“ Country gentlemen and farmers are, to their 
great honour, of all people the least subject to the 
wretched spirit of monopoly.” 
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I am speaking now of the origin of this 
protection ; and at any rate Dr. Smith was 
a most impartial authority, with no leaning 
or bias towards the agriculturists. Speak- 
ing as an historian he states what, in con- 
sequence of the interruption I met with, I 
have the pleasure of repeating, that it was 
not the agriculturists who are responsible 
for the restrictive system, but the manufac- 
turers. He says:— 

“ Country gentlemen and farmers are, to their 
great honour, of all people the least subject to the 
wretched spirit of monopoly. Dispersed in differ- 
ent parts of the country, they cannot so easily 
combine as merchants and manufacturers, who 
being collected into towns, and accustomed to that 
exclusive corporation spirit which prevails in them, 
naturally endeavour to obtain against all their 
countrymen the same exclusive privilege which 
they generally possess against the inhabitants of 
their respective towns. They accordingly seem 
to have been the original inventors of those re- 
straints upon the importation of foreign goods 
which secure to them the monopoly of the home 
market. It was probably in imitation of them, 
and to put themselves on a level with those who 
they found were disposed to oppress them, that 
the country gentlemen and farmers of Great Bri- 
tain so far forgot the generosity which is natural 
to their station as to demand the exclusive privi- 
lege of supplying their countrymen with corn and 
butcher’s meat. They did not perhaps take time 
to consider how much less their interest could be 
affected by the freedom of trade than that of the 
people whose example they followed.” 

This extract may excite the laughter of 
some Gentlemen on the other side of the 
House ; but I believe the statement to be 
perfectly correct, that restrictions did not 
originate with the agriculturists, but were 
pressed on the Legislature in the first in- 
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stance by the mercantile and manufacturing 
interests ; and that the principle was after- 
wards adopted and extended, as a necessary 
consequence, by the agricultural interest. 
I may therefore invite, in the first instance, 
the manufacturing interest to relinquish 
protective duties. 1 propose also to call 
on the manufacturers of linen and woollen, 
the two other great articles in addition to 
cotton concerned in the production of the 
clothing of the great body of the people, 
to relinquish, as | believe they can without 
injury to themselves, protection with re- 
spect to the coarser articles of their manu- 
facture. There will be some loss to the re- 
venue by these reductions; but I believe that 
the importation of some articles, competing 
with the production of our manufacturers, 
will stimulate their skill; and with the 
capital and enterprise of this country, I do 
not doubt but that they will beat foreign 
manufacturers. At present, woollen goods 
which are made up are subject under the 
reduced Tariff of 1842 to a duty of 20 per 
cent. ; and I propose that, as in the case 
of made-up cotton goods, the duty on those 
should be reduced from 20 per cent. to 10 
per cent. In the cotton and woollen trade 
we have given to the manufacturers the 
unrestricted power of importing the raw 
material. The same may be said with re- 
gard to the linen manufacturers. Flax is 
free from any duty. I had occasion to say 
the other night that there is no duty what- 
ever on the import of foreign flax. I pro- 
pose that in the case of linen as in 
the case of cotton and woollen, the 
coarser articles of manufacture — those 
which are used by the great body of the 
people—should be permitted to come into 
the country duty free. With respect to 
the made-up articles of linen—there are 
some very fine, some not of general con- 
sumption, but partaking of the character 
of luxuries, such as cambries, &c., and 
other articles used by the rich; but I do 
not propose even with respect to them to 
maintain the present amount of duty, but 
to place them all on alevel with the manu- 
factures of wool and cotton. I propose 
that the amount of the duty now levied on 
made-up linens should be reduced one-half. 
There is another article which does not 
fall within these principles, but with respect 
to which I think it of great importance, 
not that we should adopt the same prin- 
ciple, but yet apply to it a great re- 
duction of duty—I allude to silks. The 
existing duty on silks apparently operates 
as a protection to the domestic manufac- 
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ture. You have a duty, which is called 
one of 30 per cent., but which with re- 
spect to many articles is a great deal 
higher: and a false reliance is placed on 
that as a protection. It is no such thing, 
There are many houses in Paris and on 
the coast which will guarantee the delivery 
of goods in London at one-half the duty, 
The high duty is, therefore, a clear loss 
and encouragement to smuggling ; and it is 
also a delusion on the part of the labouring 
classes employed in the silk manufacture to 
suppose that they enjoy a protection, of 
which they are in reality robbed by the 
smuggler and dishonest consumer. I con- 
ceive, by a new arrangement with respect 
to the silk duties—by a reduction of the 
amount of the duty levied on silks, we are 
not interfering with any domestic in- 
terests ; but we shall, I believe, stimulate 
skill and industry in this country ; we shall 
diminish the profits of the smuggler, and 
encourage lawful and innocent traftie in- 
stead of one that is immoral and degrading. 
The general impression is, that the duty is 
only 30 per cent. on silk manufactures. I 
hold in my hand an account of the duties 
on silk manufactures ; and though in re- 
spect to some the duty may not exceed 30 
per cent., and in respect to others it may 
be less, yet there are many articles in re- 
spect to which the duty is much higher. 
In the case of crape, the duty is not less 
than from 43 to 50 per cent. ; on velvet, 
from 34 to 50 per cent. ; on silk net, from 
36 to 78 per cent. ; on manufactured bon- 
nets, 145 per cent. ; and on turbans, or 
caps, at least as much. Does any man 
believe that a French turban, or cap or 
bonnet, pays that amount of duty ? It is no 
such thing. The article is in common use, 
but it is introduced by the smuggler. I 
propose a new arrangement with respect 
to silks, but I must not at present enter 
into too much detail. Of course, every 
proposal I make will be in the hands of 
hon. Members to-morrow morning. With 
respect to silks, I propose to adopt a new 
principle. I propose, instead of the system 
now in operation, of high duties, after a 
general review shall be made, enumerating 
each article of silk manufacture, to impose 
on it a duty of so much per Ib., or to an 
amount not exceeding 15 per cent. for 
every 1OO0/. in the value of the imported 
goods. The general principle, therefore, 
will be the adoption of a duty of 15 per 
cent. instead of that variable and capricious 
duty which is called 30 per cent., which is 
less on some articles, but which is vastly 
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more on others. Now there is another 
manufacture which enters into competition 
with a manufacture of this country, and 
on which the duties are, I think, quite ex- 
travagant. I believe that a qualified ad- 
mission of the foreign article will do no in- 
jury to the manufacturers of this country, 
while it will be likely to stimulate skill in 
improving our manufactures. But at any 
rate, I think, that after the concessions 
that have been made, the manufacturer 
here will have no right to claim the enor- 
mous amount of duty which is at present 
in force. I am alluding to the duty on 
stained paper, or as it is called paper-hang- 
ings. There is now a duty of not less 
than ls. per square yard applied indis- 
eriminately to all paper-hangings intro- 
duced into this country from abroad. Now 
I believe it is possible to sell for a farthing 
per square yard some descriptions of that 
paper. The very finest paper—a paper 
with gold embroidery—might possibly pay 
that duty of ls. per square yard. But as 


some papers cost not more, I believe, than 
one farthing per square yard, the uniform 
duty of ls. must be considered exorbitant. 
I propose, therefore, to reduce the duty 
on paper-hangings imported from abroad 


from ls. to 2d. the square yard. I ap- 
proach now those manufactures which are 
connected with metals. [A laugh.] Really 
it is impossible to give the necessary ex- 
planations upon those subjects without 
going into details, which may perhaps be 
calculated to excite the risibility of some 
hon. Gentlemen. I must say, however, 
that I consider it my duty to enter into 
these details on this occasion. Now with 
respect to metals, we have greatly reduced 
the duties on foreign ores ; and if we have 
any manufacturers who ought to compete 
with foreigners it is the manufacturers of 
metals, Speaking generally, all manufac- 
tures of metals are now charged with a 
duty of 15 per cent. ad valorem. Now I 
propose, with respect to them, as well 
with respect-to all other manufactured ar- 
ticles which I do not specifically mention, 
that the general rule hereafter shall be 
that no duty shall exceed 10 per cent. The 
maximum duty, therefore, on all foreign 
articles, that I do not specifically enumerate, 
shall be, as a general rule, 10 per cent. ; 
so that with respect to the great mass of 
manufactures subject to a duty of 20 per 
cent. by the Tariff of 1842, I propose, as a 
general rule, that 10 per cent. shall be the 
maximum duty. It is of course, however, 
impossible that I could enumerate every 
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article, as I have done in the case of paper- 
hangings, which [ mean to except from 
that general rule. Within that 10 per 
cent. duty will fall all such manufactures 
as those of brocade, of earthenware, and 
other articles; and also all manufactures 
of hair. At present there is a duty of 20 
per cent. on the import of foreign carriages. 
Now I consider the whole of those altera- 
tions to be a series of equivalents. I am 
giving advantages to the consumers of this 
country by the reduction of duties; and I 
will venture to say that there are no arti- 
cles here so extravagantly dear as ear- 
riages. I am speaking of the prices of 
carriages in London, as compared with the 
prices not only in Brussels and other fo- 
reign towns; but as compared with the 
prices in Edinburgh, and some other parts 
of this country. I must say, that the 
prices here are most exorbitant ; and, con- 
sidering the command that we have of 
metal, and our great skill and capital, I see 
no reason why foreign carriages imported 
into this country should be subject to a 
duty of 20 percent. I propose, therefore, 
to encourage a competition among the 
manufacturers of carriages in this country 
by permitting foreign carriages to come in 
on paying a duty of 10 per cent. There is 
another article on which I propose a con- 
siderable reduction of duty. I propose to 
reduce the duty on candles of all deserip- 
tions. We have already reduced the du- 
ties on wax and on spermaceti ; and I pro- 
pose that the duties which are now levied 
on candles of all descriptions shall be re- 
duced to one-half of the present amount. 
I propose also that the duties on foreign 
soap shall be reduced to one-half of the 
present amount. I propose that in the 
case of hard soap, which is now subject to 
a duty of 30s. per ewt.—I propose, that on 
account of the excise duty upon soap in 
this country, the duty shall be reduced 
from 30s. to 20s.; that in the case of soft 
soap, the duty shall be reduced from 20s. 
to l4s.; and that in the case of Naples 
soap, the duty shall be reduced from 56s. 
to 20s. I really feel it necessary on this 
occasion to enter into these minute details, 
although many of the articles may appear 
to be of comparative unimportance. There 
are a great many articles on which I pro- 
pose to remit the duty altogether. I pro- 
pose, notwithstanding the great simplitica- 
tion that has been effected in the Tariff cf 
1842—I propose to carry simplification 
still further. There were, I think, not 
less than 1100 articles included in the 
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Tariff, and they still remain there; because 
it is convenient to the Custom-house offi- 
cers to take the articles in the alphabetical 
order, and see whether or not they are to 
be admitted duty free; but, with respect 
to 500 of those articles, although they may 
stand in the Tariff for the convenience of the 
Custom-house officers, there is actually no 
duty levied on them. I propose to extend 
the same principle to many articles still re- 
maining in the Tariff; and subject to a 
small duty, by admitting them duty free. 
There are some manufactures still remain- 
ing, with which I must deal specially— 
that is to say, which on account of the 
present amount of duty, or on account of 
the nature of the articles, it may not, I 
think, be advisable to subject to the gene- 
ral duty of 10 per cent. With respect to 
all articles connected with the manufacture 
of leather, we propose to make great re- 
ductions. I take the important articles of 
boots and shoes. You have removed the 
duty on raw hides, and they are now ad- 
mitted duty free. You have also removed 
the duty on almost every article connected 
with the tanning process; and there is 
scarcely any duty imposed upon any article 
connected with the leather trade. I pro- 
pose, at present, to remove the duty alto- 
gether on one article that partakes more of 
the character of a raw material than of a 
manufacture—namely, dressed hides. I 
propose, with the view of reducing the cost 
of an article of clothing which is of great 
importance and of increasing importance to 
the working classes of the community—I 
mean the article of boots and shoes—I 
propose to take off altogether the duty on 
dressed hides. Then there will not be one 
single raw material which the manufacturer 
in leather cannot command without the 
payment of a duty; and having done that, 
I propose to diminish the duty on foreign 
boots and shoes imported into this country. 
I must here state, that the prices of boots 
and shoes in this country at present appear 
to be unreasonably high; and there cannot 
be any article of greater importance, or 
more essential to comfort. I propose, 
therefore, after having taken off the duty 
on the only remaining article connected with 
the leather trade that partakes of the na- 
ture of a raw material—l propose to reduce 
the duty on what are called boot fronts 
from 3s. 6d. to 1s. 9d. per dozen pair; to 
reduce the duty on the larger boot fronts 
from 5s. 6d. to 2s. 9d.; to reduce the duty 
on boots from. 1/. 8s. per dozen pair to 
14s, ; and to reduce the duty on shoes from 
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14s. to 7s. per dozen pair. The duties on 
the shoes of women and children will fol- 
low the same proportions. I propose also 
to reduce the duty on foreign hats. [| 
also propose now to carry into effect a re- 
duction which was postponed in the year 
1842—and, I am afraid, not wisely post- 
poned—I mean, the duty on straw plait. I 
propose to reduce the duty on straw plait 
from 7s. 6d. to 5s. per lb., and the duty 
on straw hats from 8s. 6d. to 5s. per doz, 
I said that I intended to propose a redue- 
tion on the duty on silk manufactures ; but 
I propose also to reduce the duty on what 
I consider a raw rather than a manufac- 
tured article connected with the silk trade 
—I mean dyed thrown silk. I think it 
right to reduce the duty on that article. [ 
think I am convincing the House that I am 
disposed to act fairly and impartially in 
respect to the application of this principle 
of the reduction of protective duties. I 
believe I have exhausted every article 
which can be called an article of manufae- 
ture, as the word ‘“‘manufacture’’ is gene- 
rally used: and I have stated the general 
principles on which I propose to act in 
respect of all articles of general use and 
consumption. I come now to an article of 
great importance, which, although a manu- 
facture, yet in common parlance does not 
generally fall within the denomination of a 
manufacture. It is an article in respect 
to which I think the time is come when a 
reduction ought to be made. I propose to 
reduce the duty on brandy and foreign 
spirits. The present duty on foreign 
brandy is not less than 22s. 10d. per gal- 
lon. It is an almost necessary article, and 
yet the heavy duty has prevented any 
increase of consumption. At the present 
moment, I believe the consumption of 
French brandy in this country is not so 
great, or not greater, than it was at the lat- 
ter end of the seventeenth century. I think 
that is mainly attributable to the exorbi- 
tant amount of duty compared with the 
value of the article. Now brandy, like 
silk, is an article in respect to which the 
present protecting duty is delusive. There 
is no article, speaking of our intercourse 
with the Continent, in respect to which 
smuggling prevails so much as in this arti- 
cle of foreign spirits. A diminution of 
duty, therefore, is not necessarily a dimi- 
nution of protection to the native producer. 
It may tend to prevent smuggling, and 
convert an unlawful into a lawful traftie; 
but a diminution in the duty is not neces- 
sarily a diminution of protection. I pro- 
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se, therefore, that the present duty on 
randy, geneva, and foreign spirits gene- 
rally, should be reduced from 22s. 10d. to 
15s. per gallon. There remains one article 
to which I will now advert, and in respect 
to which an arrangement was made only 
so recently as last year, but which I also 
intend to submit to the consideration of 
the House, and to include amongst the 
articles on which I propose to make a re- 
duction of the protective duties. I allude 
to the article of sugar. I do not wish— 
indeed it would be, of course, impossible 
for me now to enter into detail on matters, 
each of which must become the subject of 
a long discussion. I submit to the House 
in outline at present the intention of Her 
Majesty’s Government, avoiding details. I 
fear the proposal I am about to make may 
not at all meet with the approbation and 
concurrence of those hon. Gentlemen who 
cheer my announcement respecting sugar. 
Last year I estimated the probable amount 
of increased consumption of sugar, in con- 
sequence of the reduction of duty, at 50,000 
tons. The accounts for last year show an 
increased consumption of less than 32,000 
tons for the remaining months of that year ; 
whether or no during the period which would 
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complete a twelvemonth, there will prove 
to be so much increase as to bear out my 
ealeulation, I cannot undertake to say; 
still, there cannot be a doubt that there 
will be a very considerable increase in the 


consumption of sugar. The amount of 
free-labour sugar brought into competition 
with British colonial sugar, has not at all 
equalled my expectations. I calculated the 
amount of free-labour sugar, if I recollect 
rightly, at 250,000 tons; but the amount 
actually brought in for home cousumption 
has fallen far short of that. I believe the 
defaleation may be accounted for chiefly 
by the failure of the crop in Cuba, and by 
the consequent increased price of sugar on 
the Continent of Europe, and the diversion 
thither of supplies which would have been 
brought to this country from other parts 
of the world in which there is free labour. 
I believe it can be shown, when this subject 
is further discussed, that this will account, 
in @ great measure, for the diminished 
supply. Still, I am bound to say, I think 
British colonial sugar can bear increased 
competition with sugar the produce of free 
labour, I am not prepared to make any 
departure from the principle which I maint- 
tained last year with respect to the admis- 
sion of sugar the produce of countries car- 
tying on the Slave Trade. I still contend 
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for that principle; but with respect to 
sugar the produce of free labour, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have not thought it 
right to exempt that article from the ap- 
plication of the principle which they pro- 
pose to lay down with respect to other 
articles. We propose, therefore, assum- 
ing that the competition is to be with su- 
gar the produce of free labour, to deduct 
3s. 6d. from the amount of the present 
differential duty. In the case of Museco- 
vado sugar, the amount of differential duty 
is, I think, 9s. 4d.; in the case of clayed 
sugar, the amount of differential duty is 
lls. 8d. We propose to deduct from the 
amount of differential duty in the case of 
each description of sugar 3s. 6d., leaving 
the amount of differential duty in favour 
of British colonial Muscovado sugar, com- 
peting with sugar the produce of free la- 
bour, at 5s. 10d.; and in the ease of the 
finer, or clayed, we propose to reduce the 
differential duty from lls. 8d. to 8s. 2d. 
Now, in continuing this review of all the 
articles—at least almost all articles on 
which import duties are levied, I come to 
those articles which are connected with 
agriculture. There are many articles of 
first-rate importance on which there are 
very heavy duties, but on which these 
heavy duties do not operate as a protec- 
tion. I will take the article of tobacco. 
In making the extensive changes which, 
on the part of Her Majesty’s Government, 
I now propose, I do hope that publie con- 
siderations will have due weight, and that 
we shall not allow ourselves to be per- 
suaded, however cogent the arguments in 
favour of reduction on particular articles, 
into a forgetfulness of these considerations, 
I hope the House will bear in mind the 
importance of not breaking down the pub- 
lie revenue. The pressure this year upon 
the revenue, on account of the reductions 
which I propose, must be very great. Con- 
siderations of public interest—considera- 
tions of national defence, leave us no alter- 
native but to propose an increase in the 
Estimates. The House will bear in mind 
that I am on the one hand proposing re- 
ductions which will cause for the present 
considerable defaleations of revenue; and, 
on the other hand, it has become, in our 
opinion, our duty to propose, not with any 
hostile intentions, but for the purpose of 
provident considerations of defence, a con- 
siderable increase in the Estimates. I wish 
these two facts to be borne in mind; and 
if there are duties extravagantly high still 
remaining on some of the great articles of 
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consumption, I hope: the House will not 
press for a simultaneous reduction of all. 
I will first refer to those articles of agri- 
cultural produce which are not immediately 
connected with the food of the people. I 
take, in the first instance, seeds of grasses 
and other seeds. I have a deep conviction 
that the reduction of duty upon agricul- 
tural seeds is far from being a removal of 
protection on agriculture, but on the con- 
trary, will confer a benefit upon that in- 
terest. I take the article of clover seed 
for instance. Surely it would be impos- 
sible to maintain that the heavy duty 
which some years since applied to clover 
seed operated as a protection to agricul- 
ture. In many parts of the country the 
duty on clover seed is, in point of fact, a 
heavy burden. Before 1843, if I recollect 
rightly, you had a duty on clover seed 
which produced an amount of not less than 
144,0001. What a small portion of the 
agricultural districts of this country was 
benefited by the levy of that duty! Clover 
seed is required in those parts of the coun- 
try where agriculture is most advanced ; 
clover seed is required as conducive to the 
most improved system of agriculture. In 
some few counties of England clover seed 


is produced, but, speaking generally, the 
duty levied upon clover seed is not a pro- 
tection, but a burden to agriculture. With 
respect, then, to all agricultural seeds ge- 
nerally, not for the removal of protection, 
but as a benefit to agriculture, I propose to 
reduce the duty, and to apply to all a mo- 


derate duty. The duty on clover seed was 
reduced one-half in 1842; at a previous 
period it had reached nearly 150,0001. in 
one year; last year it was 75,0001. As I 
have reduced the duties on the great mass 
of manufactures, generally speaking, to a 
uniform duty of 10 per cent., so with re- 
spect to all seeds, for the purpose of sim- 
plifying the matter, I propose that the 
duty generally shall not exceed 5s. per 
ewt.; that that shall apply to clover seed 
and to all seeds. In the case of leek and 
onion seed, the duty at present is not less 
than 20s. I propose with respect to all 
seeds, that the maximwn duty shall be 
5s. I have already spoken of that most im- 
portant department of agriculture, the fat- 
tening of cattle. I believe it is impossible 
to over-estimate the importance of promot- 
ing the fattening of cattle, as instrumental 
to an improved system of agriculture. 
The restoration of the fertility of the soil 
by means of manure is one of the most 
bountiful of the dispensations of Pro- 
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vidence, and I believe that there is no 
manure, bring it from where you will, 
which, in respect of its fertilising qualities, 
can enter into competition with that di- 
rectly derived from the soil. You cannot 
conduce more to the improvement of in- 
ferior soils than by encouraging the feed- 
ing and fattening of cattle, “and thus per- 
mitting the application of the manure to 
the increased fertility of the soil. I pro- 
pose, therefore, that one article of grain, 
which, I believe, may be applied to the 
fattening of cattle, shall hereafter be im- 
ported duty free ; it is an article, however, 
of immense importance—I mean maize or 
Indian corn. I propose that the duty on 
maize shall hereafter and immediately be 
merely nominal. Now, Sir, I do not con- 
sider that by removing the duty on maize 
—lI do not consider that I am depriving 
agriculture of any protection. Maize is 
generally used, I believe, in the United 
States; it is certainly used principally as hu- 
man food, but its utility as human food is 
very much disregarded in this country. 
There are parts of the Continent in which 
it is made into most excellent food, and 
there are parts of the Uniced States in 
which it is preferred to some of the food 
we use in this country ; but I do believe 
that, by the free importation of maize, so 
far from doing a disservice to agriculture, 
by promoting the feeding of cattle an ad- 
vantage rather than a disadvant age will be 
gained. I propose, also, that the article 
of buck-wheat shall be subjected to the 
same nominal duty as maize, and that the 
flour of maize and buck-wheat also shall 
be admitted free of duty. I propose also 
that the meal of these articles shall be ad- 
mitted on the same terms as the grain itself. 
And if any hon. Gentleman will ascertain 
the enormous sums which are now paid by 
many of the best farmers of the country 
for the purpose of procuring linseed cake 
and rape cake, I think he will agree with 
me, that increased facilities for procuring 
articles used for the fattening of cattle will 
be of no disservice to the agriculturists. 
The demand for this linseed cake is so 
great, that it is gradually rising in price, 
and the consumption on some farms is 
immense. On some farms I believe the 
chief object of its consumption is to pro- 
vide manure for the better cultivation of 
the soil. The price of linseed cake, with 
which I will trouble the House, per ton, in 
1843 was from 9/. to 101.; in 1844 it was 
101. to 102. 10s.; and in 1846 it was 121. 
to 127, 5s, The price of rape cake per 
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ton in 1843 was OI. to Sl. 4s.; in 1844 it 
was Ol. 5s. to 5l. 108.3; ‘in 1845 it was 
4l, 5s. to 41. 10s.; and.in 1846 it had 
risen from 5/. in 1843, to 51. 17s. 6d. and 
6l. Sir, I hold in my hand a letter from 
a merchant, strongly recommending, on ac- 
count of its advantage to the agricultural 
interest, that there should be a free import 
of some articles used very generally in the 
United States for the fattening of cattle. 
He says :— 

“ Sir—I take the liberty of submitting to your 
inspection a small sample of an article called 
‘rice-feed,’ which is very extensively used in the 
United States for the feeding of cattle. We ap- 
prehend that the Act 9th Geo. IV. applies to this 
article, and would therefore submit to your con- 
sideration whether the interests of the farmer may 
not render a cheap supply of it very desirable. It 
is the refuse of rice ground up, and is less costly 
than linseed-cake, which is admitted free of duty. 
It is an article admirably fitted for the feeding of 
cattle ; but, as it is meal, and not grain, it is ex- 
cluded, under the operation of that Act.” 

Now, Sir, I apprehend the admission of 
many articles of this kind, enabling us to 
enter into competition with the feeders 
and fatteners of cattle abroad, so far from 
being a disservice, will prove an advantage 
to agriculture. Sir, I come now to the 
consideration of those articles of agricul- 
tural produce which are immediately con- 
nected with the food of man; and this is 
the part of this great subject on which, of 
course, I anticipate the greatest difference 
of opinion. I have to meet, on the one 
hand, those hon. Gentlemen who are for 
no delay or no qualification in the abolition 
of those duties ; and, I have to meet, on 
the other hand, those who insist that there 
shall be no relaxation of the present 
amount of protection to agriculture. My 
object will be, if possible, to submit to the 
House some adjustment of this question, 
on which both sides, now so divided in 
opinion, may concur. I know that neither 
side will approve of it; I know that I must 
meet with the disapprobation, possibly the 
Opposition, of those who sit on this side of 
the House. I may have to encounter 
equal opposition from the other side. I 
can assure both sides that my desire is, 
without favour or undue partiality, to sug- 
gest that which I believe to be just, and 
calculated to terminate that conflict, the 
continuance of which I think all must 
Tegret; to remove the causes of jealousy 
and dissension between different classes of 
Her Majesty’s subjects ; not injuriously 
to affect any class, and yet to promote 
the general interests of the community. 
Tconsider that it is for the public advan- 
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tage, at least, to lay the foundation of the 
final settlement of this question. Sir, I 
am not about to propose the immediate 
repeal of the duties which are imposed 
upon the admission of foreign corn. I am 
about to propose, as an earnest of the prin- 
ciples on which I shall proeeed—I am in- 
duced to propose the immediate reducticn 
of duties upon many articles of primary 
importance which constitute the food of 
man. And I shall first state those in 
respect of which I propose there shall Le 
an immediate and total repeal ;—with re- 
spect to all I propose that the reduction 
shall be immediate; but I take those first 
in respect of which I propose an imme- 
diate but not total repeal of the duty. I 
propose that the duties—and I am now 
speaking of articles of consumption for 
food—I propose to take an extensive review 
of all the articles included in the Tariff 
which enter into the consumption of the 
people, and I propose to make an immcs 
diate reduction in the whole of them. I 
propose an immediate and total reduction 
on some articles. I propose, on the part 
of Her Majesty’s Government, that the 
duties shall be immediately reduced by 
one-half upon butter, from 11. to 10s. the 
ewt.; upon cheese, from 10s. to 5s. the 
ewt.; upon hops, I propose a reduction 
from 4/. 10s. to 21. 5s. the ton; upon 
cured fish, I propose to reduce the duty 
to ls. per ewt. I will now mention the 
articles of agricultural produce in respect 
to which I propose an immediate abolition 
of the duties. I propose an immediate 
repeal of the duties on all articles which 
constitute meat; that the duty on fresh 
beef, on salted beef, on what are called 
unenumerated articles, salt pork, and fresh 
pork, on potatoes, on vegetables of all 
kinds, shall be repealed. From foreign 
bacon I propose that the duty shall be abo- 
lished absolutely and immediately. Upon 
all such articles I propose thatthe duties shall 
be forthwith abolished ; that is to say, every 
thing that enters into the vegetable class, 
and everything partaking of the animal 
class, that constitutes food as distinguished 
from grain, shall be at once admitted free 
of duty. I believe that in this respect the 
agriculturists need not fear any competi- 
tion, nor do I think that they can reason- 
ably complain of such a proposition, inas- 
much as they must see that I have dealt 
with manufactures upon the same principle 
as 1 have just proposed to deal with agri- 
cultural produce. I have given the farmer 
increased facilities for mecting foreign 
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competition by removing the duties upon 
agricultural seeds, and by admitting into 
the country such valuable articles as maize 
and buck-wheat. The increasing skill of 
the feeder of cattle will, no doubt, be con- 
siderably stimulated by that kind of com- 
petition which will necessarily arise by 
these alterations. 1 believe that these 
changes will give a considerable advantage 
to our country over any foreign country. I 
propose now, having reduced the duty upon 
what may be considered the manufactured 
article, to at once remove the duty upon 
the importation of cattle. In short, I pro- 
pose in respect to all animals, as a general 
rule, that they shall be imported hence- 
forth from foreign countries duty free. 
There is, therefore, | think, no necessity 
for mentioning the duties I propose to do 
away in respect to horses and asses, still 
less in respect to other animals. It is, 
I think, wholly unnecessary to continue the 
duties upon animals generally ; and no one, 
I think, will question the policy of remoy- 
ing them altogether, as the maintenance of 
them has, I consider, operated neither for 
the policy nor convenience of the country. 
With respect to all animals I propose, as 
a proof of our adherence to the principle 
which we have adopted, and in relation not 
only to the manufacturing interests, but in 
respect also to the still more material inte- 
rests of the country, that all animals shall 
be admitted duty free. Some persons 
have, indeed, complained of the manner in 
which the duties upon foreign cattle are 
at present levied. It is said, that it 
is not fair to levy an equal amount of 
duty upon the animal that is fattened 
and the lean animal brought from foreign 
countries. And many persons have ex- 
pressed an opinion that an advantage would 
be gained in having free access to the lean 
animals. At any rate, my proposal will 
redress this inequality. I must say, I 
think that the increased means which will 
necessarily arise by these arrangements 
for fattening the cattle by the importation 
of grain, the increased facilities that will 
be afforded of getting lean cattle, and con- 
verting them into fatted animals for the 
food of the people of this country, will 
prove of the most important and permanent 
advantage to all classes. I do hope, there- 
fore, that the manufacturer who may be 
disposed to find fault with my proposition, 
in respect to his own immediate interest, 
will consider this arrangement as affording 
him some compensation by the reduction 
of the duty upon fat animals. And those 
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Gentlemen who are, on the other hand, 
connected with agriculture will, I hope, 
bear in mind the fact that I have already 
proposed the removal of protection from 
some of those great and important articles 
of manufacture that are closely connected 
with the land. I do, Sir, trust that they 
will always bear in mind that I have called 
upon the manufacturing interest first to set 
the example of relinquishing those duties, 
They will bear in mind, I hope, that 
farm servants and the humbler classes over 
whom they preside, will be thus enabled to 
command a greater supply of clothing at a 
lower rate than they could heretofore pro- 
cure. By such considerations, I hope that 
they will not be indisposed to follow the 
example of those upon whom I have first 
made the call of relinquishing these pro- 
tection duties. I will now, Sir, state, with 
the permission of the House, the proposal 
which I mean to make upon the subject of 
the Corn Laws. I have already stated 
that I have exempted some articles now 
included under the designation of corn, 
from the payment of duty altogether—such 
as maize and buck-wheat. 1 propose, on 
the one hand, that these articles shall be 
permitted to enter duty free from the pass- 
ing of the Act. On the ether hand, I do 
not propose that there shall be an imme- 
diate repeal of the Corn Laws. But, in 
the hope of preventing any of those evils 
which might arise from so sudden and im- 
portant an alteration, and with the view of 
giving time for the adjustment of those 
interests connected with agriculture, it is 
my intention to propose that there shall 
be a temporary continuance of protection 
to corn. I propose this arrangement 
under a distinct understanding that, after 
the lapse of a certain time, foreign corn 
shall be permitted to be imported into this 
country duty free. Sir, I am deeply con- 
vinced that any intermediate proposition 
would be of no avail in effecting a settle- 
ment of this question ; and, indeed, it would 
have been out of my power, as I have ex- 
plained on a former occasion, to suggest 
any modification of the existing laws relat- 
ing to corn, without at the same time gua- 
ranteeing their ultimate abolition. The 
choice left to me is either—what some 
persons so strongly contend for—the main- 
tenance, in fact, of the existing amount of 
protection in everything, or to take the 
other course, of laying the foundation for 
a decided and ultimate settlement of the 
question by a total repeal of these duties. 
I propose, therefore, that there shall be at 
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once a considerable reduction in the exist- 
ing amount of protection. And I also 
propose that the continuance of such duties 
so reduced shall be limited to a period of 
three years. I propose that this measure 
shall contain a provision that, at the period 
of the year when I believe there will be 
least inconvenience experienced, these du- 
ties shall terminate—namely, on the Ist of 
February, 1849. That at such period 
oats, barley, and wheat, shall be subject 
only to the nominal duty of 1s. which I 
have proposed in respect to maize and 
buck-wheat. The next question to be con- 
sidered is this—what shall be the interme- 
diate state of the law during the continu- 
ance of these duties? My opinion, I am 
bound to say, as to the policy of providing 
immediately an alteration in the present 
law, remains unchanged. I cannot admit 
that I have taken a very erroneous esti- 
mate of the wants of the people under the 
present circumstances of the kingdom. I 
deeply regret the existence of such a con- 
dition. The pressure upon the people will 
be somewhat great before the next harvest. 
I think that we are bound not only to look 
to the prospects of the next spring, but 
also to the consequences of that deficiency 
of food which I am afraid will be expe- 
rienced. I think it is of great importance 
to take proper precautions, as far as we 
can, against the contingency of the people 
suffering from the effects of the present 
scarcity. It is possible that the results of 
this scarcity may be much more extensive 
than we contemplate. Sir, I wish it were 
possible to take advantage of this calamity 
for introducing among the people of Ireland 
the taste for a better and more certain 
provision for their support, than that which 
they have heretofore cultivated ; and there- 
by diminishing the chances to which they 
will be constantly, I am afraid, liable, of 
recurrences of this great and mysterious 
Visitation, by making potatoes the ordinary 
food of millions of our fellow subjects. The 
deficiency here arises in respect to the food 
of millions. We have yet to consider what 
provision is to be made for this deficieney— 
what substitute we will offer to that suffer- 
ing portion of our fellow subjects. You may 
think the potato an insufficient article of 
subsistence ; but you cannot, for a period 
of two or three years to come, dispense 
With your reliance upon the potato. You 
must, therefore, adopt precautions in re- 
spect to procuring proper seed for next 
year. I am not here now to propose that 
Which I proposed in November last—the 
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immediate suspension of the import duties 
upon corn. That might no doubt be done 
by an Order in Council; but I think it 
very important to make such reduction in 
those duties as shall warrant us in expect- 
ing that assistance which is now unfortu- 
nately so much required. I wish to have 
but one law enduring for the limited period 
to which I refer; but I wish that law to 
take precautions in part, at least, which 
suspension would not give. I propose, 
therefore, that there should be, for the 
present and immediately, a great reduction 
in the amount of duty, and that the amount, 
as I said before, so reduced, should endure 
only for a limited period, there being a 
guarantee, by express enactment in the 
Bill, that on the arrival of that period the 
then existing duty shall be converted into 
a mere nominal duty. What then shall be 
the nature of the law which is to endure 
for a limited period ? My Colleagues and 
myself have approached this question 
wholly unprejudiced, and with no other 
object in view than the general advance- 
ment and prosperity of the country. Our 
desire has been to propose a law, tem- 
porary in its enactment, which appears to 
us, on the whole, best suited to meet the 
exigencies of the present case, and best 
calculated to provide for the wants of the 
country during the period for which it is 
intended to last. The rate of duty under 
the existing law, on other descriptions of 
grain, has been regulated by the rate of 
duty on wheat. We propose, therefore, 
that the rates of duty on barley, oats, peas, 
beans, and rye, shall be governed as nearly 
as possible, during the continuance of this 
law, if it meet with the sanction of Parlia- 
ment, by the principles which will apply to 
wheat ; that is, that there shall be a‘re- 
duction of a corresponding amount applied 
to all. But I propose that immediately 
from the passing of this Act, all grain, the 
produce of British colonial possessions, out 
of bond, shall be admitted at a nominal 
duty. I propose that, in all cases, those 
restrictions which apply to the import of 
meal from the Colonies, the produce of 
grain, shall be removed. I presume they 
were established for the protection of the 
milling interest of the country. 1 believe 
them to be wholly unnecessary. They are 
not applied to meal the produce of wheat ; 
I cannot see any reason why they should 
be retained for barley or any other deserip- 
tion of grain. Now, on the one hand, 
then, I offer to those who insist upon the 
immediate unqualified removal of these 
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laws—I offer the unrestricted importation, 
at least the importation at a nominal duty, 
of all kinds of grain, and all kinds of meal 
the produce of grain from the British colo- 
nial possessions out of Europe at a nominal 
duty. There is one great article, the pro- 
duce of the United States, an article to the 
free export of which the United States at- 
tach the utmost importance—viz., that_of 
maize. I propose that that should be ad- 
mitted duty free. This is the provision 
with respect to other descriptions of grain 
which we propose shall endure throughout 
the period that foreign grain is to be sub- 
ject to duty. We attempted to meet some 
of the objections which have been made to 
the varying price of wheat; at the same 
time to fix any duty which would be consi- 
dered available would not answer the pur- 
pose which I am desirous to attain, of 
making an immediate reduction, on ac- 
count of temporary exigencies, in the pre- 
sent amount of price. We propose, there- 
fore, that in lieu of the duties now payable 
on the importation of corn, grain, meal, or 
flour, there shall be paid until the Ist day 
of February, 1849, the following duties, 

Viz. :— 

If imported from any foreign country— 
WHEAT. 

Whenever the average price of Wheat, made up 
and published in the manner required by law, 
shall be for every quarter 

Under 48s. the duty shall be for 


every quarter . 108. Od. 
4°s. 49s. ditto. Be Oe 
49s. 50s. ditto. - oe oe 
50s. 5ls. ditto. eee (ce 
51s. 52s. ditto, ios 
52s. 53s. ditto. ee 
53s. and upwards ditto. 4 0 


I propose, that whenever the price of 
grain made up and published in the manner 
required by law shall exceed 53s., there 
shall then be an invariable duty of 4s. per 
quarter. That is to say, that there shall 
be no temptation to hold grain when the 
price shall exceed 54s., for the purpose of 
securing the shilling of extra duty. The 
enactments which we shall propose with 
respect to all other descriptions of grain 
will precisely follow the scale which we 
have adopted with regard to wheat. It 
would, however, perhaps be more conve- 
nient for the House, considering the time I 
have already occupied, that I should rather 
refer them to the details which will be 
printed to-morrow morning, than go through 
the whole now as regards oats and barley. 
It may be sufficient for the present purpose 
to state that the same general rule will be 
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adopted in all. There would now, there- 
fore, be levied on wheat, instead of a duty 
of 16s., one of 4s. ; and every other grain 
at the present prices taken out of bond for 
consumption in the home market, would 
be subject to a merely nominal duty, 
That is the arrangement for the adjust- 
ment of this great question, which Her 
Majesty’s Government are induced to 
offer for the consideration of Parliament. 
We propose to accompany that arrange- 
ment with other provisions, calculated, I 
will not say to give compensation, but cal- 
culated, in my firm belief, materially to 
advance the interests of that portion of the 
community which, after the lapse of three 
years, will be called upon to relinquish 
protection. I believe it to be possible to 
suggest arrangements, not affecting the 
interests of other parts of the community, 
but materially benefiting the agricultural 
interests, and to introduce reforms in the 
levy of duties and the application of bur- 
dens which will be of material advantage. 
I thank the House for having permitted 
me, without interruption, to state all those 
portions of the law which might appear to 
bear too heavily. Iam obliged to them 
for the forbearance with which they have 
permitted me to go through that part of 
this great question. 1 will now state what 
are the measures with which we propose to 
accompany this great present reduction 
and ultimate extinction of protection— 
measures which I believe will be greatly 
for the advantage of the interest in whose 
welfare this country is deeply interested. 
Let us review some of the burdens which 
do fall immediately upon the land—the 
burdens which are, in my opinion, some of 
them, at least, capable of alleviation, not 
by their transfer to other parties, but by 
introducing reform in the administration of 
the expenditure. First, let me take the 
existing arrangement with respect to one 
great source of expenditure—to one great 
burden which is constantly and justly com- 
plained of by the agriculturist; I mean the 
amount of rate which is levied for the high- 
ways. Is it not possible, without subject- 
ing other parties to the expense of the 
rate—is it not possible to introduce useful 
reforms into the administration of the ex- 
penditure, which shall be a relief to the 
landed interest? I believe it to be pos- 
sible. What is the law and practice now 
with respect to the highways of this coun- 
try? There are 16,000 different local au- 
thorities, each of which has the charge of 
the highways, These highways are be- 
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coming of increased importance as railways 
advance. In some cases the turnpike road 
is becoming of diminished importance, and 
the highway, for which each parish is sub- 
ject, is becoming of increased importance; 
but what can be more defective than that, 
where the highway is a continuous channel 
of communication, passing between different 
parishes, the same highway shall be under 
the control of every different parish, and 
the total number of parish authorities is not 
less than 16,000? What is the advantage? 
There is the nominal advantage of the ap- 
pointment of a surveyor in each parish, 
who absolutely knows nothing about the 
construction of highways. That each por- 
tion of the highway should be subject to a 
different parochial authority seems to us as 
most evidently opening a road to great 
abuses, to a lax expenditure, and to a bad 
system of repairing the roads. Sir, there 
isone Act of Parliament which permits the 
voluntary union of parishes into a district 
authority, for the supervision of the roads. 
But as it is only voluntary, as it is merely 
apermissory Act, and as there are so many 
local interests affected by entering into the 
voluntary arrangement, the result is that 
hardly in any instance is the arrangement 


made. What I propose—and I do it for 
the benefit of the agricultural interest, 
not merely as a relief from a burden, but 
as a means of greatly improving their 
means of communication—what I propose 
is, to make tliat which is now voluntary 


compulsory. I propose to compel the 
union of parishes into districts for all the 
purposes of the roads. The size of the 
districts is a matter of detail for further 
consideration ; but we think that districts 
may be so formed as that we may have 
600 local authorities, having cognizance of 
the roads, in place of 16,000, as we have at 
present. When, however, the local authori- 
ties shall have been constituted, we will per- 
mit them, or rather require them, to appoint 
a surveyor, a competent professional man, 
who shall have the charge of the whole of the 
highways of the district to which he has 
been appointed. There are some instances 
in which a voluntary union of parishes has 
been entered into, and some do now exist. 
I should wish to state to the House what 
has been the result in one of them of the 
substitution of a central authority in place 
of many parochial authorities. In a dis- 
trict of the north the parochial authorities, 
by their own consent, were superseded, 
they having 70 miles under their super- 
intendence; and this was the result, as 
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stated to me in a report I hold in my 
hand :— 

« The effect of the change has been remarkable. 
Formerly, the expenditure under the local paro- 
chial authorities, was from 6d. to 9d. per pound 
rental, and the money was literally thrown away. 
Now, the case has been completely altered. The 
roads in the whole of our districts, are as good as 
any in England ; the management is good, and all 
is performed to the perfect satisfaction of the rate- 
payers, while the expense does not range higher 
than from 1}d.to 3d. in the pound of rental ; while 
in the nine adjoining townships, in which the roads 
are not so good, it is from 44d. to 5d.” 

Well, Sir, that is not a mere transferring 
of the burden ; it is an advantageous ar- 
rangement which, by the aid of the Legis- 
lature, will relieve the agriculturists from 
a burden which presses heavily upon them 
without transferring it to any other. That, 
Sir, is one of the advantageous arrange- 
ments which Her Majesty’s Ministers pro- 
pose to make, and which we believe will 
prove a relief to agriculture. I come now, 
Sir, to a law grievously complained of, and 
justly grievously complained of, by the 
agricultural interest. I mean the present 
law of settlement. Under the present law 
of settlement, the population of a rural 
district, in times of manufacturing pros- 
perity, is invited to emigrate to some great 
manufacturing town. The prime of a 
man’s life is consumed in those manufac- 
turing districts—all the advantages to be 
derived from his strength, his good conduct, 
and his industry, are derived by the master 
manufacturers in the towns. A revolution 
in manufacturing affairs takes place, a re- 
action ensues, and the trading and manu- 
facturing interests do not prosper—then 
what takes place? The man, together 
with his family, who were removed from 
the agricultural districts in a season of 
manufacturing prosperity, are sent back to 
the agricultural districts ; and that man, 
the best of whose life and energy has been 
spent in the manufacturing district, that 
man who perhaps had not been provident 
in his prosperity, must return to the rural 
district unfitted for rural occupations ; that 
man, greatly to his annoyance and suffering, 
is transferred to a former home which pro- 
bably he has forgotten—to a place with 
which he has lost all connexions, and where 
he has not the means of getting employ- 
ment—and not only is a great injustice 
inflicted upon the rural district, but a 
shock is given to the feelings of every just 
and humane man. We propose, therefore, 
not only to relieve the land from a burden, 
but we propose to do an act of justice to 
the labouring man by altering the law of 
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settlement. We propose, Sir, that an in- 
dustrial residence of five years shall not 
only give a claim to relief, but that after 
such a residence the power of removing 
him shall be taken away; and that his 
legal claim for support shall not be on the 
place of his original settlement, but on the 
place to which for five years his labour and 
industry were given. Now, Sir, I dare 
say many will remember what took place 
in 1842. In 1842 there was great distress 
in the manufacturing districts ; the practice 
then followed was, that the person employed 
in manufactures who had a settlement in 
the agricultural districts, should be returned 
to those districts for the purpose of obtain- 
ing relief. Now, Sir, I conceive that the 
alteration we propose will be a moral im- 
provement of the law, just in itself, and a 
great relief to the rural districts. It will 
be a great advantage to the agricultural 
interest, while, at the same time, it will be 
the remedy of a gross injustice under which 
the labouring man now exists. On the 
part of Her Majesty’s Government, then, 
I propose that from and after the passing 
of this law, no person who shall have re- 
sided five years in a parish shall be removed 
from that parish ; and that residence in a 


prison, barrack, lunatic asylum, or hospital, 
or any residence in a poor-house, during 
which the person shall have been in the 
receipt of relief, shall form part of such 
five years, and be no interruption to the 


period. I propose, not only that there 
shall be no power of removal to the 
land, but that the children of any person, 
or the children of his wife, whether legi- 
timate or illegitimate, under 16 years, 
residing with the father or mother, shall 
not be removed, nor shall the wife of 
any person be removed where such person 
is himself not removable. We propose, 
therefore, that the children and the wife 
shall not be separated in such case from 
the husband, and that he who has an in- 
dustrial residence of the term of five years 
shall have the right to relief for himself 
and his family, not from the place of his 
rural settlement, but from the place of his 
last industrial residence. At present, im- 
mediately upon the death of a labouring 
man in a manufacturing district, the widow 
can be removed to her settlement. We 
shall propose that, after the passing of this 
law, no widow who shall be residing with 
her husband at the time of his death, 
shall be removed within the ensuing twelve 
months. There is one point more. At 
present, when the working man is ex- 
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hausted by the labours of a lifetime, an 
apprehension often arises in the minds of 
the parish authorities that he will become 
chargeable to the parish, and they imme- 
diately set about his removal. Now, we 
propose that there shall be no power of re- 
moyal on the ground of chargeability, on 
account of accident, or by sickness of a 
man or any of his family, from the manu- 
facturing to the agricultural districts, 
Here again, by the alteration of the law 
which we propose I think that we shall be 
gaining a great social advantage, and also 
relieving the agricultural districts from a 
burden which is certainly very great. We 
propose to grant this relief, while at the 
same time we are taking means of prevent- 
ing injustice being done to the man whose 
five years’ labour has tended to enrich the 
district made liable for his maintenance, 
I approach now another matter on which 
we are prepared to advise an alteration, 
and one which I think can be carried into 
effect without loss to agriculture. In fact, 
I anticipate not only that the alteration 
will be an advantage to agriculture, but a 
benefit to all parts of the country. There 
is a dread—a natural dread—of competi- 
tion on the part of agriculturists. It is 
impossible, I think, for any man to deny 
that agricultural science is yet in its in- 
fancy in this country. But there are 
means of meeting this competition which 
is so much dreaded, by the application of 
capital, skill, and industry; and by the 
adoption of those means | feel persuaded 
that both the agriculturists and the labour- 
ing man will be enabled to meet the com- 
petition they will have to encounter; and, 
in order to facilitate this effect, we propose 
that the State shall encourage agricultural 
industry. Let any one read the evidence 
taken before a Committee of the other 
House, which sat last Session, and of 
which the Duke of Richmond was chair- 
man, with respect to improvements on en- 
tailed estates. That evidence shows that 
in immense districts the means of improve- 
ment are greatly neglected. Among other 
means, I believe draining might be em- 
ployed so as greatly to increase the pro- 
duce of the land. There are many diffi- 
culties in the way—these are shown in the 
Report of the Committee to which I have 
alluded. Various schemes have been pro- 
posed to overcome them, some of which 
originated with my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Berkshire; but, in addition to 
other sources of difficulty in making these 
improvements, there have arisen great 
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difficulties in consequence of the necessity 
of the intervention of the Court of Chan- 
cery in eases of trust estates. Now, with 
respect to cases of these descriptions, we 
shall recommend that the public should, 
for the purpose of facilitating these im- 
provements, advance sums of money to 
parties applying for assistance, not, how- 
ever, subjecting the public to any ultimate 
loss; but advancing sums of money for the 
purposes of improvement, upon sufficient 
security. Now, I attach great importance 
to the principle that no loss shall fall upon 
the public. Besides the general effect of 
facilitating improvements in agriculture, 
by these means improvements throughout 
the country will be stimulated to an extent 
which would not easily be capable of being 
overrated. I propose that the Exchequer 
Bill Commissioners should have the power | 
to lend a given amount of money upon 
tangible security; and I should recom- 
mend that, to arrive at a conclusion as to 
the parties to whom money may safely be 
lent, you take advantage of a board lately 
instituted—I mean the Board of Commis- 
sioners of Enclosures. I should propose 
that those proprietors of land who may 


contemplate improvements on their proper- 
ties should make application to the Enclo- 


sure Commissioners to the effect, that 
they contemplate the improvement of their 
land by drainage. We have arranged that 
the preliminary survey shall be made at 
the expense of the individual who applies 
for pecuniary assistance in the manner 
proposed. We have, I say, arranged 
that the original expense be borne by the 
party applying for relief. We propose 
then, that after an inquiry has been made, 
after an investigation has been held by the 
Enclosure Commissioners, that upon a cer- 
tificate being issued by the Commissioners 
of Enclosures it should be a warrant to the 
Exchequer-bill Loan Commissioners to ad- 
vance a certain sum, provision being made 
for the repayment of that sum at a mo- 
derate rate of interest, and, at the same 
time, of a repayment on small instalments 
annually of the principal. These provi- 
sions are to be guarantees to the public of 
the repayment of both principal and in- 
terest. And we also propose that this ad- 
vance be considered as a prior charge on 
the land—that it have priority on all other 
charges on the land, excepting in the case 
where any party who has a charge upon the 
land should think fit to make objection to 
such application being granted. I believe, 
however, that the cases would be rare where 
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such objections would occur ; because par- 
ties could not but feel that such an appli- 
cation for the improvement of the land 
would be a new guarantee for the se- 
curity of their claims. Still we feel that 
when these advances are applied for, the 
power of interposing ought to be given 
to those having a preceding claim on the 
land; that they should have power to 
make an objection to that which would 
constitute a prior claim to their own. We 
propose, therefore, that parties having an 
estate in tail or a prior charge upon the 
land should have power to object to that 
which will constitute a charge on the land 
prior to their own, and that in that case 
the loan should not be had without the 
consent of the Court of Chancery. We 
believe that by an arrangement of this 
sort we shall be able to obviate obstruc- 
tions that arise in case of entailed estates, 
wherein enormous expenses are incurred in 
appeals to the Court of Chancery, and a 
multitude of impediments are found to 
arise to parties seeking advances and loans 
of money from private companies. And 
we believe that this will be found to be the 
foundation for great agricultural improve- 
ments. I confess I do not limit the con- 
templated amount of improvements that 
will be made to the mere cases on which 
these actual advances may take place. 
I believe they will be found to promote 
greatly the spirit of improvement; that 
when a man sees his neighbour having the 
cultivation of his land carried on under 
scientifie direction—that when he sees 
him thus effecting great improvement in 
his estate, and this through the interven- 
tion of a loan or advance made to him on 
the part of the Government, that this will 
tend greatly to lead to a spirit of agricul- 
tural improvement. This then is another 
mode by which we propose to enable the 
landed interest to meet the competition 
with which they are threatened by the 
law that I am about to propose. And 
now, with respect to direct local burdens. 
Her Majesty’s Government have given 
their serious consideration to that subject, 
and on their part I must say that I can- 
not advise any material alteration of the 
system under which the assessments now 
take place. There is no doubt that there 
are immense sums of money now levied on 
land under the name of poor rates, which 
go to meet other charges than those for 
the relief and sustenance of the poor. 
Another objection is made, when it is said, 
and said with apparent justice, that these 
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are charges on the land, and that there- 
fore there ought to be some great altera- 
tion of the manner in which these levies 
are made. In point of fact, the charges 
are not charges upon the land. So far as 
this charge is concerned, the opposition is 
not between land and houses ; the oppo- 
sition is merely between real and personal 
property, because it is not land alone that 
is subjected to the burden, but it is real 
property ; including houses, and including 
mines, and quarries, and manufactories, 
which are subject to the payment of the 
assessments under this head. If, indeed, 
the Government were to take the rate 
upon themselves, and levy it as a tax uni- 
formly, it might perhaps be justice, and 
might be an advantage to make personal 
property pay. But recollect that this is a 
local charge and not a general charge ; 
that the land would gain nothing if the 
property in Manchester, for instance, con- 
tributed to the relief of the poor in a man- 
ner different from what it does at present ; 
that there would be no advantage to any 
part of Yorkshire, if the principal towns 
in England bore a different assessment, 
such as Halifax, Huddersfield. and Stock- 
port, or any other town. It would be 
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merely a different distribution of the bur- 
den within that locality. You may subject 
personal property to this charge; but if 
you do, you must make personal property 
so subject to it, not only in the towns, but 


in the rural districts. But how are you to 
levy such a charge for a small local bur- 
den? You cannot do so, as you do it 
with a great public contribution for a pub- 
lic purpose, like the income tax. You 
cannot, I say, do so; for when you come 
to levy minute sums for the relief of the 
poor, depend upon it that you will find, in 
the rural districts, that it is a kind of im- 
position which will not be borne ; and so far 
from being a benefit to the land, to raise 
minute sums by means of an inquisition 
into a man’s private circumstances, carried 
on and raised by the local authorities, 
would be a burden that would be felt to be 
intolerable. 1 willingly admit that there 
may be found persons possessing great 
property in large rural districts, and also 
in large manufacturing towns, and that 
personal property ought to be made to 
contribute where individuals are so situated 
—that assessments should be so made as 
to make these contribute to local charges, 
and that by so doing the burden would be 
more equitably distributed. This may 
be so; but I am not prepared to sug- 
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gest a remedy by which I think this 
injustice can be remedied. I do not think 
it can be attempted; and considering 
that the charge is local; that if you wish 
personal property to contribute, there must 
be an inquisition into private affairs; and 
that if you choose to do this—then there 
must be not only an inquiry into the pro- 
fits of the trader, but there must also be 
an inquiry into the profits of the farmer, 
You certainly had at one time a charge 
upon personal property in the counties— 
you had that, but what did it produce ? 
You were obliged to abandon the charge 
upon personal property; for you found it 
impossible to collect it. I conceive, then, 
that it would be no advantage to the agri- 
cultural interest now to propose any such 
charge. Iam sure that for the State to 
take upon itself the maintenance of the 
poor—I am sure that any such plan would 
be open to the gravest objection; that to 
alter that charge—to attempt to make it 
general instead—would be a change that, 
in my firm conviction, could not benefit the 
land. I am not prepared, therefore, to pro- 
pose any material amendmentsof the law, or 
the principle on which the rates are levied ; 
but though I cannot propose any alteration 
in this respect, I think that there is a 
fair claim on the part of the land for direct 
relief from some portions of the local bur- 
dens to which they are now subjected— 
that there should be taken off some of 
those burdens on the land. I cannot main- 
tain this proposition as a direct compensa- 
tion to the land; but when we are laying 
the foundation for a great social improve- 
ment, I say that we may take and place 
upon the public some of the charges that 
are now thrown upon the land. Some of 
these charges were brought under the no- 
tice of the House last year by the hon. 
Member for Somersetshire (Mr. Miles). I 
was obliged, then, in opposing his propo- 
sition, to object that as long as the land 
was benefited by protection, I advised 
the agricultural interest not to claim relief 
from these charges—that the relief sought 
for was in itself comparatively small. But 
now, when it is determined to expose that 
interest to competition, then we have a 
right to look to these charges; and, when 
you have the power to do so, to relieve it to 
a certain extent; and in doing so, we have, 
at the same time, the power of conferring 
a great benefit upon the community, and 
for laying the foundation for a great im- 
provement in the administration of the law. 
You have already taken off one-half the 
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expense of maintaining prisoners in Great 
Britain and Ireland, who are under sen- 
tence for felony or misdemeanour; and I 
propose to relieve the counties of this 
charge altogether, and take from the Con- 
solidated Fund the expense of the mainte- 
nance of such prisoners. I propose, in 
order that there should be a constant and 
vigilant check, that this and other similar 
charges shall be provided for by an annual 
yote. We estimate the sum of which these 
will relieve the counties at 64,0001. per 
annum. And now, in respect to the ex- 
pense of prosecutions in England, one-half 
of that charge is already paid by the pub- 
lic Treasury. In Scotland, the charge is 
borne altogether by the Treasury, whilst in 
Ireland there still remains a portion of the 
charge which is borne by the land. We 
propose in the case of England, and in the 
case of Ireland, that that portion of the 
charge of the expense of prosecutions 
which is now borne by local rates, shall be 
borne altogether by the public Treasury. 
It is true, the relief is not great; but I 
think the change is of importance, as it un- 
doubtedly affords increased means of es- 
tablishing some control over prosecutions ; 
and you will be amply repaid, in a social 


point of view, by acquiring that increased 


control over any sum you may grant. In 
Scotland, you have an admirable system of 
checking prosecutions by means of a public 
prosecutor. In Ireland, you apply a prin- 
ciple of the same kind, by requiring that, in 
respect of all prosecutions borne by the 
public, there shall be the assent of a public 
officer of the Crown. Now, for the pur- 
pose of relief, and for the purpose of com- 
bining with relief the means of introducing 
an improvement of your criminal law, I 
propose that the whole of the remainder of 
that charge shall be taken from the land, 
and be borne by the country. The amount 
will be, in Ireland, about 17,0000., and in 
England about 100,0007. a year. Now, 
in the case of Ireland, if there be any part 
of the United Kingdom which is to suffer 
by the withdrawal of protection, I have 
always felt that that part of the United 
Kingdom is Ireland. Its eapital and enter- 
prise are almost exclusively directed to agri- 
culture. And if, in the intended measures, 
with regard to the burdens on land, there 
should appear, at first sight, to be any 
undue fayour shown towards Ireland, let 
us bear in mind that Ireland has not the 
means which other parts of the United 
Kingdom have of employing labour in ma- 
nufacturing pursuits. But again, I propose 
no relief from burdens which are not ac- 
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companied with some great social advan- 
tages. At present you have a great police 
force in Ireland. The expense of a portion 
of that force is borne by the land in Ire- 
land; the expense of the remainder is 
borne by the public Treasury ; and it cer- 
tainly is a most anomalous system for one 
portion to be borne by the public Treasury, 
and the other portion by the land. I be- 
lieve that it will be an immense advantage 
to place the police force directly under the 
control of the Executive—to prevent the 
possibility of all interference by local bo- 
dies; to make it as perfect a system as you 
can, excluding all power of local nomination 
or local interference, taking the whole con- 
trol on the Executive Government; and, in 
order that you may make that control com- 
plete, paying the expense out of the public 
Treasury. This was strongly recommended 
last year by that Commission over which 
the Earl of Devon presided, without any 
reference whatever to the law of protection; 
and Her Majesty’s Government are disposed 
to recommend to the House that the whole 
charge for that rural police in Ireland shall 
be borne by the public Treasury. There 
is another charge borne by the land in this 
country, of which again, for local purposes, 
wé propose that a share shall be borne by 
the Treasury. I allude to the medical 
relief in parishes. There is no part of the 
administration of the Poor Law which I 
think has given more dissatisfaction than 
the administration of medical relief. There 
seems to have been great unwillingness on 
the part of the guardians of the poor to 
afford relief, under the impression that 
their immediate concern was with the relief 
of absolute distress, and giving sustenance 
to those who were in danger of starvation. 
I am sorry to say that there have been 
frequently just grounds of complaint in re- 
spect to the administration of medical relief. 
The state of medical relief in Scotland oc- 
cupied the attention of the House in the 
course of the last Session. And, for the 
purpose of meeting the views of those who 
object to the present system, and for the 
purpose of giving the Executive Govern- 
ment a greater degree of control over it, 
and gradually introducing an amended 
system, we propose to take one-half of the 
charge of the payment of medical officers 
upon the Treasury. Thus we shall be 
enabled to meet the objection of those who 
demur to the exercise of Government con- 
trol and to the expense, by offering, on the 
part of the public, to contribute one-half. 
In that case I estimate that the amount of 


charge will be 100,000/. in England, and 
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15,0001. in Seotland. Ireland is under a 
separate law with respect to medical relief. 
I believe the whole subject requires re- 
consideration, and that it is likely to oc- 
cupy the attention of both Houses of Par- 
liament in the present Session. With 
regard to Scotland, there is a separate 
charge, which I think is for the prison of 
Perth. The amount is very small, but the 
‘* principle”’ is what they object to. The 
charge of the prison at Pentonville is borne 
by the public Treasury, and Scotland, 
therefore, objects to bear the expense of 
the prison at Perth. Now it will be a 
satisfaction to this feeling, even if it be no 
great relief, if we apply the same rule 
which is applied to Pentonville and Park- 
hurst prisons, and other prisons not imme- 
diately used for local purposes, and relieve 
Scotland from this charge by taking it 
from the public Treasury. There is only 
one other item of expense which I propose 
to place on the public; and I think that in 
that I shall have the general acquiescence 
of the House. I believe that in every 
parish workhouse there is great ground for 
complaint, at least in many of them, of 
inadequate provision for purposes of educa- 
tion. In many workhouses there are no 
schools—in many others some person per- 
fectly unfit to be intrusted with the educa- 
ion of youth is appointed as master or 
mistress, at a salary perhaps of 10/. Now, 
we propose in no way whatever to interfere 
with the right of appointment. We wish 
to avoid the possibility of raising any reli- 
gious question. The right of appointment 
of a schoolmaster or schoolmistress shall re- 
main with the guardians of the poor. But we 
are ready to take the expense of providing 
proper schoolmasters and schoolmistresses. 
We require qualification. We require the 
right of dismissaland the right of inspection; 
but we are ready at the public charge to 
provide a competent and decent salary for 
those who are to have the charge of the 
education of the poor. We propose that a 
grant of about 30,0001. a year shall be 
made for the purpose of providing competent 
salaries for schoolmasters and schoolmis- 
tresses for the children of the destitute in 
each Union, taking at least so much of con- 
trol (without interfering with religion in any 
degree beyond what at present appears to be 
the case under the existing law) as to re- 
quire that the party shall be competent— 
that there shall be some examination as to 
qualification, and some inspection of and 
control over the management of the school. 
Then again, with respect to the auditors 
of Unions, we propose that the charge for 
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the salary of auditors shall be borne in like 
manner by the publie Treasury, which will 
require about 15,0001. Now observe, that, 
in almost every case in which I propose 
any remission of the burden which falls on 
the land, I propose also the attainment of 
some great object connected with the 
public advantage. If this general scheme 
which I now propose shall meet with thy 
approbation of the House, observe what it 
does for the great body of the people. At 
a very early period many of the restric- 
tions which apply to the importation of 
food will be at once repealed. Instantly, 
in respect to clothing, there will be perfect 
liberty to purchase clothing in the cheapest 
market. With respect to medical attend- 
ance, we propose an arrangement which, I 
believe, will greatly improve the adminis- 
tration of the Poor Law. Before these 
propositions be rejected, therefore, I hope 
that both parties will well consider—even 
if their immediate views cannot be accom- 
plished—yet, that both parties will well 
consider that instantly, with respect to 
many articles of food, there will be free 
importation. In respect to all there will 
be a perfectly free importation at an early 
period. In respect to all the main articles 
of clothing there will be free importation, 
with liberty to purchase wherever clothing 
can be obtained. And with respect to me- 
dical assistance, there will be considerable 
improvement on the existing practice. 
Well, these several propositions appear to 
me to be calculated to confer great benefits 
upon the country at large. Whether or 
no they are sufficient to induce both parties, 
those who entertain different views, to sup- 
port them, I cannot undertake to say. I 
wish, however, that the whole should be 
fairly considered ; that on each side you 
will well reflect upon the consequences of 
the immediate rejection of this scheme. | 
ask for the expression of no opinion at this 
moment but I do hope that after an inter- 
val of some days we shall approach it with 
that entire consideration which shall lead 
to a fruitful result, and in the same temper 
of mind with which, on both sides, you 
have listened to my observations to-night. 
Now, let me conclude with two observa- 
tions: one connected with our foreign 
policy and the interests of our commercial 
intercourse with foreign countries ; and the 
other having reference to our own do- 
mestic circumstances. I fairly avow to 
you that in making this great reduction 
upon the import of articles, the produce 
and manufacture of foreign countries, I 
haye no guarantee to give you that other 
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countries will immediately follow our ex- 
ample. I give you that advantage in the 
argument, Wearied with our long and 
unavailing efforts to enter into satisfactory 
commercial treaties with other nations, we 
have resolved at length to consult our own 
interests, and not to punish those other 
countries for the wrong they do us in con- 
tinuing their high duties upon the impor- 
tation of our products and manufactures, 
by continuing high duties ourselves, en- 
couraging unlawful trade. We have had 
no communication with any Foreign Go- 
yernment upon the subject of these redue- 
tions. We cannot promise that France 
will immediately make a corresponding re- 
duction in her tariff. I cannot promise 
that Russia will prove her gratitude to us 
for our reduction of duty on her tallow, by 
any diminution of her duties. You may, 
therefore, say, in opposition to the present 
plan, what is this superfluous liberality, 
that you are going to do away with all 
these duties, and yet you expect nothing 
in return? I may, perhaps, be told, that 
many foreign countries, since the former 
relaxation of duties on our part—and that 
would be perfectly consistent with the fact 
—foreign countries which have benefited 
by our relaxations, have not followed our 
example ; nay, have not only not followed 
our example, but have actually applied to 
the importation of British goods higher 
rates of duties than formerly. I quite ad- 
mit it. I give you all the benefit of that 
argument. I rely upon that fact, as con- 
clusive proof of the policy of the course we 
are pursuing. It is a fact, that other 
countries have not followed our example, 
and have levied higher duties in some 
cases upon our goods. But what has been 
the result upon the amount of your exports ? 
You have defied the regulations of these 
countries. Your export trade is greatly 
increased. Now, why is that so? Partly 
because of your acting without wishing to 
avail yourselves of their assistance ; partly, 
because of the smuggler, not engaged by 
you, in so many continental countries, 
whom the strict regulations and the triple 
duties, which are to prevent any in- 
gress of foreign goods, have raised up ; 
and partly, perhaps, because these very 
precautions against the ingress of your 
commodities are a burden, and the tax- 
ation increasing the cost of production 
disqualify the foreigner from competing 
with you. But your exports, whatever be 
the tariffs of other countries, or however 
apparent the ingratitude with which they 
have treated you—your export trade has 
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been constantly increasing. By the re- 
mission of your duties upon the raw ma- 
terial—by inciting your skill and indus- 
try—by competition with foreign goods, 
you have defied your competitors in foreign 
markets, and you have even been enabled 
to exclude them. Notwithstanding their 
hostile tariffs, the declared value of British 
exports has increased above 10,000,0001, 
during the period which has elapsed since 
the relaxation of the duties on your part. 
I say, therefore, to you, that these hostile 
tariffs, so far from being an objection to 
continuing your policy, are an argument 
in its favour. But, depend upon it, your 
example will ultimately prevail. When 
your example could be quoted in favour of 
restriction, it was quoted largely; when 
your example can be quoted in favour of 
relaxation, as conducive to your interests, 
it may perhaps excite at first, in Foreign 
Governments, or foreign Boards of Trade, 
but little interest or feeling; but the sense 
of the people—of the great body of con- 
sumers—will prevail; and, in spite of the 
desire of Governments and Boards of Trade 
to raise revenue by restrictive duties, rea- 
son and common sense will induce relax- 
ation of high duties. That is my firm 
belief. I see symptoms of it already. Our 
last accounts from the United States give 
indications of the decline of a hostile spirit 
in this respect. Look to the report made 
by the Secretary of the Treasury of the 
United States. It shows to you that your 
example is not unavailing. In the report 
made by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Mr. Walker, a report containing very en- 
lightened views on the subject of com- 
merce, that gentleman thus speaks of re- 
strictions upon trade and import duties :-— 
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“By countervailing the protective system,” 
says that gentleman, in the report to which I re- 
fer, “we injure our own cause, and we sacrifice 
our own agricultural and commercial classes. As 
well might we attempt to engraft a monarchy and 
an aristocracy upon our Constitution, as to en- 
force a protective system in the United States. 
Let, therefore, our commerce be as free as our 
institutions. Let us proclaim our commerce free, 
and nation after nation will follow our example. 
If I were asked who began this system, I should 
answer at once, England began it by her repeal 
of the duty on our raw cottons, and the reduction 
of the duties on our bread stuffs; and although 
we cannot now take the lead in this enlightened 
policy, we may, at least, be amongst the first to 
perceive its advantage, and to follow it.” 

Here is an admission of the correctness of 
the course you have adopted in making 
reductions without stipulating or making 
any preliminary negotiations. You have 
reduced the duty upon cotton, and now 
the United States admit the time is come 
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when they must follow your example. In 
other parts of Europe, where the form of 
Government is totally distinct from ours, I 
ean give you proof that your example is 
producing effect. I could give you the 
instance of a country as opposed with re- 
spect to the institutions of government as 
any country could be to the United States. 
In Naples, for instance, liberal views are 
beginning to prevail. I must say, in jus- 
tice to the Sovereign who now rules over 
that country, and who himself takes a 
personal part with respect to these com- 
mercial questions—I have seen a docu- 
ment written by him containing as free 
principles with respect to commercial in- 
tercourse as could come from any professor 
of political economy—and that he is con- 
stantly urging the relaxation of the duties 
which now apply to foreign imports; and I 
do not despair that, at a very early period, 
foreign nations will reccive tariffs more 
favourable to our interests. In Norway, 
exertions to obtain a relaxation of duties 
are increasing. In Sweden, and many 
other countries, there is a disposition to 
follow the same course. Austria, too, 
shows some disposition, at least, not to 
follow other countries in their restrictive 
policy. Hanover, also, has taken her own 
course; and I do not despair of the early 
arrival of the period when your example 
shall tell upon the conduct of other coun- 
tries, and when they shall quote our ex- 
ample of relaxation as a course for their 
Governments in commercial affairs. I 
trust that this improved intercourse with 
foreign countries will constitute a new 
bond of peace: and that it will control the 
passions of those European Governments 
who still indulge themselves in the visions 
of war. I do hope that the friends and 
lovers of peace between nations will derive 
material strength from the example which 
I have advised, by remitting the impedi- 
ments to commercial intercourse. But ob- 
serve, if that be the effect, I think in all 
probability that the continuance of perma- 
nent peace will expose us to more exten- 
sive and more formidable competition with 
foreign countries with respect to manufac- 
tures. During war we commanded the 
supply of nations. Peace has introduced 
not only new consumers, but also formida- 
ble manufacturing interests. In order that 
we may retain our pre-eminence it is of the 
greatest importance that we neglect no 
opportunity of securing to ourselves those 
advantages by which that pre-eminence 
can be alone secured. Sir, I firmly believe 
that abundance and cheapness of provisions 
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is one of the constituents by which the 
continuance of manufacturing and com. 
mercial pre-eminence may be maintained, 
You may say the object of these observa. 
tions is to flatter the love of gain, and 
administer merely to the desire of accumu- 
lating money. I advise this measure on 
no such ground. I believe that the accu- 
mulation of wealth, that is, the increase of 
capital, is a main clement, or at least one 
of the chief means by which we can retain 
the eminence we have so long possessed, 
But, I have attempted to show that abun- 
dance of provisions, and security (which is 
the main thing) for continued abundance, 
not only contributes to the accumulation of 
wealth, but that it is directly conducive to 
the alleviation of public burdens, by in- 
creasing the revenue ; to the alleviation of 
local burdens by diminishing crimes ; but, 
above all, that it is conducive to the spread 
of morality, by diminishing those tempta- 
tions to crime which arise from distress and 
poverty. I ask you, therefore, to give 
your consent to this measure, not upon any 
narrow view that its principle is connected 
with the accumulation of wealth—lI ask 
you to give your consent to this measure 
on far higher principles ; on the principle 
that, incumbered as we are by heavy taxes, 
that, solicitous as we are to provide for the 
public credit, we feel the true source of 
increased revenue to be increased comfort, 
an increased taste for luxury, and that 
unseen and voluntary taxation which arises 
from increased consumption. I ask you to 
consent to this upon proof advanced to you, 
that abundance and cheapness lead to 
diminished crime and increased morality. 
I could adduce to you many instances of 
the beneficial effects of this comparative 
cheapness. It is said there is no danger 
of ‘scarcity, and why then should we inter- 
fere? Now, what is scarcity? It is a 
relative term. That which is not scarcity 
to us may be scarcity to others. But re- 
member this, the lapse of three years of 
abundance is an important era in the history 
of a country. Three years of abundance 
and comparative cheapness of provisions, 
have materially altered the circumstances 
and feelings of the people. That which was 
not scarcity in the hard winter of 1842, 
would be scarcity now. That which was 
not then a denial of comforts, though they 
might almost amount to necessaries, would 
be felt severely now. There would be 
much more real suffering felt in 1846, after 
the enjoyment of three years of compara- 
tive abundance, by being now put upon a 
short allowance, than there would have 
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been in 1842. Then, I advise you not to 
check the genial growth of that prosperity 
we have now enjoyed for three years. Do 
not mistake me. I am not insensible that 
that prosperity has arisen from the favour 
of Providence towards us. 1 do not say 
that without importing grain from foreign 
countries you could not have a sufficient 
supply ; but I entreat you well to consider 
whether or no that should constitute a 
reason why, if there should be danger of 
an insufficient supply at home, we should 
not remedy the evil as well as we can by 
admitting imports from abroad. I was 
much struck the other day by an illustra- 
tion afforded on this subject. I was told 
that in one battalion of the Guards, in this 
town, there had been a great increase in 
the application for furloughs by the private 
soldiers, within the last three years; and 
that the furloughs granted in 1845 were 
nearly double the usual number. Upon 
inquiring the reason, | was told that the 
friends of these soldiers were in so much 
more comfortable circumstances than for- 
merly, that the soldiers were continually 
invited to pass some time in the country 
with their relations, and that they availed 
themselves of these invitations. Now, this 
may be comparatively a trivial cireum- 
stance, but it seemed to me a striking 
instance of the moral advantage of a period 
of abundance in facilitating the intercourse 
of kindly feelings, and permitting those 
who are divided, and could not do so 
in periods of difficulty and distress, to 
revisit their homes, and return, probably, 
with feelings better qualifying them for 
the performance of their duties. I was 
asked the other night why I was dis- 
posed to disturb that state of prosperity 
which I have said exists ? ‘‘ If,” it is said, 
“there has been during the last three 
years comparative abundance and _pros- 
perity, which have coexisted with the Corn 
Law of 1842, where is the necessity of 
disturbing that arrangement ?”’ My answer 
is, that up to the month of October last 
all these indications of prosperity did exist ; 
but in that month, and three or four 
months subsequently, there has been a 
considerable change. I find a passage in 
one of the trade circulars from Manchester 
which explains this state of things, and 
which I will read to the House. It is 
dated the 22d of January, 1846. It 
says— 


_ “The anticipations which we ventured to make 
in our last annual circular, as to the prospects of 
the year we had then just entered upon, were fully 
realized for the first nine months, during which 
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we enjoyed not only a continuance of the pros- 
perity of 1844, but had reached to a degree unex- 
ampled in our manufacturing history—extending 
to every branch, and acting powerfully on the 
social condition of our teeming population. The 
causes which combined to produce this state of 
things were, as in the former year, steadiness of 
prices, with « demand constantly keeping pace 
with the supply ; low rates for the raw material, 
abundance of money at a moderate rate of interest, 
with a discriminating and careful management of 
our banking institutions; regular and full em- 
ployment for all classes of our operatives, with 
cheap and abundant food, and the absence of any 
political event threatening either our domestic 
peace or foreign relations ; to which may be added, 
the wise and comprehensive fiseal measures of the 
last Session of Parliament. Unhappily, we have 
lately experienced a reverse in several of these ele- 
ments of prosperity, which, acting on each other, 
led to a state of embarrassment under which we 
laboured for the last three months of the year, and 
are still labouring, though in a mitigated form. 

“ Our home trade demand, up to the end of 
September, was on an unprecedentedly large scale ; 
but, from the causes above-mentioned, an almost 
total suspension took place for the two succeeding 
months, which have been followed since by a mo- 
derate business only.” 

We are not, therefore, to conclude that 
these indications of prosperity continued, 
I admit that this change since the month 
of October is one of the grounds on which 
I have adopted the conclusion to which I 
have eome. These, Mr. Greene, are the 
proposals which, on the part of the Go- 
vernment, I offer for the adjustment—the 
ultimate adjustment of this question. I 
cannot appeal to any ungenerous feeling—I 
cannot appeal to fear, or to anything which 
will be calculated to exercise an undue 
sway over the reason of those to whom 
these proposals are made. There may be 
agitation, but it is not one which has 
reached the great mass of the labouring 
classes, there being among them a total 
absence of all excitement. I admit it is 
perfectly possible that, without danger to 
the publie peace, we might continue the 
existing duties ; therefore I cannot appeal 
to fear as a ground for agreeing to these 
proposals, But this I do say—there has 
been a great change in the opinion of the 
great mass of the community with respect 
to the Corn Laws. There is between the 
master manufacturers and the operative 
classes a common conviction that did not 
prevail in 1842 or at a former period— 
that it will be for the public advantage 
that these laws should be repealed ; and 
while there is that union of sentiment be- 
tween them, there appears at the same 
time to be a general contentment and 
loyalty, and a confidence in your justice 
and impartiality. As far as 1 can judge, 
the example which you set in taking on 
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yourselves great pecuniary burdens, in 
order that you might relieve the labouring 
classes from the taxation they are subject 
to, has produced the deepest impression 
and the most beneficial effect on their 
minds; and they have a perfect confi- 
dence, as I said before, in your justice and 
wisdom. But because this is a time of 
peace ; because there is a perfect calm, 
except so far as an agitation among the 
principal manufacturers may interrupt it ; 
because you are not subject to any coercion 
whatever, I entreat you to bear in mind 
that the aspect of affairs may change ; 
that we may have to contend with worse 
harvests than that of this year ; and that it 
may be wise to avail ourselves of the pre- 
sent moment to effect an adjustment which 
I believe must be ultimately made, and 
which could not be long delayed without 
engendering feelings of animosity between 
different classes of Iler Majesty’s subjects. 
From a sincere conviction that the settle- 
ment is not to be delayed—that, accom- 
panied with the precautionary measures to 
which I have referred, it will not infliet in- 
jury on the agricultural interest—from 
those feelings I should deeply lament, ex- 
clusively on public grounds, the failure of 
the attempt which, at the instance of Her 
Majesty’s Government, I have made on 
this occasion to recommend to your calm 
and dispassionate consideration these pro- 
posals, with no other feeling or interest in 
the ultimate issue than that they may, to 
use the words of Her Majesty’s Speech, 
conduce to the promotion ‘ of friendly 
feelings between different classes, to pro- 
vide additional security for the continuance 
of peace, and to maintain contentment and 
happiness at home by increasing the com- 
forts and bettering the condition of the 
great body of the people.” The right 
hon. Baronet concluded by moving the fol- 
lowing Resolution :— 
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Resolved—That in licu of the Duties now pay- 
able on the importation of Corn, Grain, Meal, or 
Flour, there shall be paid until the Ist day of 
February, 1849, the following Duties, viz. 

If imported from any Foreign Country ; 

Winat :— 

Whenever the average price of 
Wheat, made up and published 
in the manner required by, Law, 
shall be, for every quarter— 

Under 42s. the Duty shall be, 

for every quarter 

48s. and under 49s. 

49s. and under 50s. 

50s. and under 51s. 

51s. and under 52s. 

52s. and under 53s. 

53s. and upwards 
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Baruey, Beer, or Bree :— 
Whenever the average price of 
Barley, made up and published 
in the manner required by Law, 
shall be, for every quarter— 
Under 26s. the Duty shall be, for 
every quarter : é 
26s. and under 27s. 
27s. and under 28s. 
28s. and under 29s. 
29s. and under 30s. 
30s. and under 31s. 
31s. and upwards 
Oats :-— 
Whenever the average price of 
Oats, made up and published in 
the manner required by Law, 
shall be, for every quarter— 
Under 18s. the Duty shall be, for 
every quarter 
18s. and under 19s. 
19s. and under 20s. 
20s. and under 21s. 
21s. and under 22s. 
22s. and upwards 
Rye, Peasr, anp Beans :— 
For every quarter ; 
A Duty equal in amount to the Duty 
payable on a quarter of Barley. 
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Wueat Meat, anp FLour :— 
For every barrel, being one hundred and 
ninety-six pounds ; 
A Duty equal in amount to the Duty 
payable on thirty-eight gallons and a 
half of Wheat. 
Bartey Meat :— 
For every quantity of pounds ; 
A Duty equal in amount to the Duty 
payable on a quarter of Barley. 
OATMEAL :— 
For every quantity of one hundred and 
eighty-one pounds and a half; 
A Duty equal in amount to the Duty 
payable on a quarter of Oats. 
Rye MEat :— 
For every quantity of pounds ; 
A Duty equal in amount to the Duty 
payable on a quarter of Rye. 
Pra Meat any Bean Meat :— 
lor every quantity of pounds ; 
A Duty equal in amount to the Duty 
payable on a quarter of Pease or 
Beans, 
If the produce of and imported from 
any British Possession out of Europe ; 
Wheat, Barley, Beer or Bigg, Oats, Rye, 
Pease, and Beans, the Duty shall be for 
every quarter. , ; ‘ ; 
Wheat, Meal, Barley Meal, Oat Meal, 
Rye Meal, Pea Meal, and Bean Meal, 
the Duty shall be for every ewt. . 0 44 
And that from and after the said Ist day of 
February, 1849, there shall be paid the following 
Duties, viz. 
Wheat, Barley, Beer or Bigg, Oats, Rye, 
Pease, and Beans, for every quarter . 
Wheat Meal, Barley Meal, Oat Meal, Rye 
Meal, Pea Meal, and Bean Meal,- for 
every cwt. . . ° : . 


10 


10 


0 44 


Sir R. PEEL again rose and said: I 
oD 
wish to fix such a day for the diseussion 
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as will be most convenient, ond at the same 
time give ample time for consideration. 

Several hon. MEMBERS: ‘* Monday, Mon- 
day.’”| We have no wish to hurry on the 
discussion. Perhaps this day week will 
be a convenient day. My speech will, no 
doubt, be in the possession of every one 
to-morrow morning. 

Sm R. H. INGLIS said, there was one 
point on which it was important:that the 
public should be informed. Although the 
right hon. Gentleman’s statement was 
commercial, it was impossible not to see 
that the ultimate object involved financial 
considerations also. Ile wished to hear 
from the right hon. Baronet in some general 
terms the amount of the burden whieh it 
was proposed to lay on the country by the 
direct expenditure which it was intended 
should be assumed by the State. It ap- 
peared that not only was there to be a great 
remission of revenue, but also a direct ex- 
penditure of about 600,0001. a year in the 
aggregate, of the different items. 

Mr. S. O'BRIEN entreated the right 
hon. Baronet to consider whether that day 
fortnight would be too soon to take the 
discussion? [Hon. Member: No!| He 
would remind the right hon. Gentleman 
that the agricultural interest was the 
least able to assemble together, and as to 
which the longest time was required for 
those connected with it to ascertain the 
opinions of the general body. The right 
hon. Baronet had referred to some advan- 
tages that were to accompany the proposal. 
Whatever opinion the farmers of England 
might form upon that head, it was impos- 
sible that their voice could reach the Le- 
gislature in less than a fortnight. That 
House was now in its fifth year, and, what- 
ever changes there might be in the opinion 
of those who came into power immediately 
on its assembling, it was most important 
for those who might be prepared to sup- 
port the right hon. Gentleman, even 
though they might run counter to the 
opinion of their constituents, to be no par- 
ties to hurrying a measure of this kind 
through the House before the opinions of 
the constituencies could be known. Con- 
sidering the time it had been usual to give 
for the consideration of measures of similar 
importance, surely one little fortnight was 
not too much to ask for this. And he was 
sorry that the other side, who said that 
they had all the argument and popular 
feeling with them, should seem to shrink 
from discussion by opposing that request. 

Mr. HUME could assure the right hon. 
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Baronet that that side of the House were 
far from being afraid of discussion, and, if 
the hon. Member wished to postpone dis- 
cussion till he heard from the provinces, 
he would find himself in a wrong position. 
He was in that House to judge for his 
constituents, not as a mere delegate. He 
hoped the hon. Gentleman would meet the 
discussion manfully and fairly, and not 
try to postpone nor to obstruct the mea- 
sure, 

Sim R. PEEL: Whatever may be the 
differences of opinion on this measure, | 
hope the proceedings will be allowed to pass 
to-night without any discussion of an angry 
character, and that the hon. Member for 
Montrose will forgive me if I ask him to 
allow me to conduct my own case. The 
success of measures of this kind will not 
be promoted by angry remarks. Mon- 
day next was suggested by some hon. 
Members behind me connected with agri- 
culture, and I named a day beyond that. 
The hon. Member will, I am sure, see that 
the decision on this measure will be founded 
on the opinions of the great body of the 
community. My wish is that it should 
undergo the fullest discussion. On the 
other hand, great inconvenience would 
ensue to the country, particularly to the 
agricultural interest and those who trade 
in corn, from not knowing what the result 
is likely to be. To meet the wishes of the 
hon. Member I would propose Thursday 
week. 

Mr. MILES also urged a longer delay. 
He spoke not merely for the agricultural 
interest, but for other interests which 
were greatly interested in the question 
of the Corn Laws. Those interests had 
not the voice in the Legislature which 
agriculture had, and therefore it was 
highly necessary that they should have 
time thoroughly to weigh the new propo- 
sals. Not only for the sake of that portion 
of the community with which he (Mr. 
Miles) was connected as a representative, 
but for the sake of all classes, he trusted 
that the right hon. Baronet would see the 
propriety of giving some definite estimate 
of the results which were expected to at- 
tend the proposed reductions, and of the 
ameunt which would become chargeable on 
the Consolidated Fund. : 

Sir R. PEEL: I need not say all my 
feelings are in favour of affording the fullest 
opportunity to every party of expressing 
their views ; I can have no objection to 
resume the subject on Monday week instead 
of this day week ; and, so far as the Go- 
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vernment is concerned, I shall then feel it 
my duty to proceed de die in diem. I 
have so often been disappointed in making 
estimates of revenue that I am unwilling to 
enter on any hastily in the present instance. 
My calculations of the loss on Customs and 
Excise in consequence of the reductions 
formerly made were not verified by the 
fact; for it appears that the revenue on the 
particular articles in favour of which these 
reductions were made, increased so much 
more rapidly than a Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer could calculate, that I am unwil- 
ling to make an estimate at present as to 
the effect of the reductions which I now 
propose. The reductions made in former 
years have led to such increased consump- 
tion, that the estimated loss had not oc- 
curred. To the question of my hon. Friend, 
so far as regards an estimate of the results 
which are expected to flow from the pro- 
posed reductions, I cannot give an answer. 
The charge upon the Consolidated Fund 
which I propose will amount to 530,0001. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: It is not my 
intention to enter at present into the sub- 
ject before the House. I wish only to 
understand whether, when this discussion 
recommences, the other Resolutions with 
regard to manufactured articles will be 
considered immediately after the Resolu- 
tions with regard to Corn, or whether we 
shall proceed to dispose of the Corn Resolu- 
tions before entering upon the consideration 
of the others ? 

Sir R. PEEL: All I can say is, that 
whatever course can be suggested to en- 
able the House to pronounce its judgment 
most effectually on the propositions I have 
submitted, would be by far the most ac- 
ceptable course to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. If it be thought advisable to take 
the Corn Resolutions into consideration first, 
to that I will most readily assent. I will 
take any course which may best enable 
those who dissent from the Resolutions to 
bring out their dissent—which may be most 
conducive to the expression of its opinion 
by the House—on some great leading 
principle. 

Mr. LIDDELL said, that he must, at 
any time, feel considerable difficulty in 
dealing with so complex a question as that 
which had been submitted to the House by 
the right hon. Baronet ; and though he 
rose with the greatest hesitation and dif- 
fidence, yet he trusted he might be per- 
mitted to ask for some indulgence, in order 
that he might be enabled to explain his 
opinions upon a proposed measure of such 
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importance as that which had been pro. 
pounded to the House. He must assure 
them that he felt the greatest pain at the 
position in which he was placed, because 
he found himself impelled by a conscien- 
tious sense of publie duty, which was wholly 
irresistible, to offer his humble opinions in 
opposition to those which had been ex- 
pressed by Her Majesty’s Government, 
The right hon. Gentleman at the head of 
that Government, would, he was sure, do 
him the justice to admit that he had not 
had a more faithful, or a more staunch 
supporter than himself in that House. He 
had supported the right hon. Baronet, not 
only since he had entered office in the year 
1841, but also, in 1837, when he led the 
Opposition from the benches before him— 
indeed ever since the year 1830—and 
never, until the present moment, did he 
feel cause for regret. He had supported 
him, even by anticipation, in the changes 
which he had made in the Corn Laws in 
1842, as he was satisfied that, at that 
period, the agricultural interest could well 
afford to submit to some relaxation of the 
protection they then enjoyed, and he had, 
under that conviction, gone so far as to 
prepare his constituents for the coming 
change. He had supported the right hon. 
Baronet, too, in the alterations he had 
made in the Tariff—in all those reductions 
of duties on the admission of foreign ar- 
ticles—and, lastly, he had supported him, 
and with still greater confidence, on the 
Canada Corn Bill. But in all these 
changes, with the exception of those which 
appeared to be justified by the arguments 
which were brought forward, he had kept 
steadily in view the principle of protection 
to British industry and British agriculture. 
He had never permitted himself to lose 
sight of that great principle. In all his 
addresses to his constituents— and they 
had been frequent—he had never lost 
sight of that great principle, and had 
never abstained from enforcing the value 
of it, and with the greater confidence, not 
only because he had felt that he had the 
sanction of the support of the Minister in 
regard to those questions to which he had 
referred, but that he had the support of 
truth, of justice, and of right, which he 
still more highly valued. To the very last 
moment, then, he had continued his confi- 
dence in Her Majesty’s Government. A 
meeting called by the friends and sup- 
porters of protection had been recently 
held in his own county, which was presided 
over by a noble Duke (Cleveland) with 
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whom he was on terms of intimacy and 
friendship, and whose services in the cause 
of domestic agriculture would be at once 
acknowledged and appreciated by all. He 
(Mr. Liddell) had been invited to attend 
that meeting by personal friends; but so 
resolved had he been to remain unfettered 
—so determined had he been not to pledge 
himself blindly in reference to measures of 
which he knew nothing—that, in spite of 
all the solicitations of his friends, he ab- 
stained from presenting himself to the 
meeting. And even now he felt himself 
at liberty, if, indeed, he could do so in 
honour to himself and in justice to his own 
feelings, even now he felt himself at 
liberty to support the proposition of the 
right hon. Baronet. But when he heard, 
on the first night of the Session, the lan- 
guage of the noble Mover of the Address 
in reply to Her Majesty’s Speech, as well 
as that of the right hon. Baronet, in which 
he formally abandoned, as no longer ten- 
able in argument, the principle of pro- 
tection ; he felt that the time had arrived 
when he could no longer look forward with 
hope and confidence in regard to measures 
of this character. Nothing could possibly 


be more painful than the position in which 


he now found himself placed; and he 
trusted that he might be permitted to have 
that opportunity accorded to him which 
was ever afforded to a Member under such 
circumstances, of stating the reasons which 
compelled him now to take a course so 
painful to his own feelings, but, at the 
same time, the only course which appeared 
to him to be consistent with justice and 
with honour. He was perfectly ready to 
admit that the first question which ought 
to occupy the attention of every lover of 
his country was the great and important 
question that the poor must be fed. That 
question he had never lost sight of. It 
ought, as he had said, to be the first question 
with every statesman ; and unless he could 
show, and to his own satisfaction, that the 
support of the principles he advocated was 
consistent with that great question, he felt 
that he should not be justified in thus 
pressing his opinions upon the attention of 
the House. The right hon. Baronet had 
admitted a distinction between the policy 
and the justice of continuing protection 
to the agricultural interest. The policy 
of protection, he had said, he could not 
any longer undertake to defend. He had 
urged that he could not any longer have 
refused to entertain the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. Villiers), 
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as regarded the question of the policy of 
protection. In regard to the question of 
the justice of protection, the right hon. 
Baronet had admitted the propriety and 
necessity of compensation. Now, let them 
consider for a moment those two ques- 
tions ; and, first, with regard to the policy 
of protection. With respect to the neces- 
sity of providing for the maintenance of 
food for the poor, he (Mr. Liddell) still 
held that the policy of protection could be 
defended on the ground that, under a 
system of protection a regular, cheap, 
and constant supply of food had, for 
many years past, been provided. And 
could it be denied that protection had 
been defended on these grounds by the 
right hon. Baronet and his Colleagues ? 
Or was it possible to deny that on these 
same grounds the policy of protection 
could be defended at the present moment ? 
The policy of protection had been a prin- 
ciple in operation for a long series of 
years, and during that period this country 
had been threatened with scarcity of a 
worse description than that which was to 
be apprehended from the present failure of 
the potato crop. The right hon. Baronet 
the Secretary for the Home Department, 
ina most able speech on the subject of 
protection, had, on a former occasion, shown 
that under the Corn Laws, at no period 
had corn been required in this country that 
it did not come in—that at one period as 
many as three millions of quarters had 
been imported in less than ten months; and 
there was no reason whatever, why, under 
the provisions of the existing law, we 
should not, if we required it, be again able 
to obtain as much, if not a greater supply 
than that, from foreign countries. At all 
events he had as yet heard nothing ad- 
vanced in any quarter which showed that 
such was not the ease. Let the House look 
again at the improvements which had 
taken place in the agriculture of this 
country—at. the amount of capital that 
had been expended in the improved culti- 
vation of the soil. And who were the 
parties that must first be the sufferers if 
any great change should take place in 
that range of prices which had enabled 
them hitherto to pursue their occupation 
with profit? But he would not rely on 
his own opinion alone; but would remind 
the House of a speech made by the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel) in 1842— 
the. period at which he introduced the 
present law—and who then made, use of 
the following language :-— 
L 
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“ The protection which I propose to retain I do 
not retain for the especial protection of any par- 
ticular class—protection cannot be vindicated on 
that principle. The only protection which can be 
vindicated is that protection which is consistent 
with the general welfare of all classes in the 
country. My belief, and the belief of my Col- 
leagues, is, that it is important for this country— 
that it is of the highest importance to the welfare 
. of all classes in this country, that you should take 
care that the main sources of your supply of corn 
should be derived from domestic agriculture ; 
while we also feel that any additional price which 
you may pay in effecting that object is an ad- 
ditional price which cannot be vindicated as a 
bonus or premium to agriculture, but only on the 
ground of its being advantageous to the country 
at large.” 
Now, in those principles he cordially con- 
eurred. Those were the grounds on which 
he advoeated the principle of protection— 
and notwithstanding all that had fallen 
from the right hon. Baronet, he confessed 
he saw no reason why from those principles 
they should depart. Now, what occurred to 
produce this somewhat sudden change in 
the opinions of the right hon. Gentleman ? 
‘What was it induced him, in consequence 
of the success which he urged had attended 
the relaxation of the restrictions on com- 
merce which he had effected by his Tariff— 
what was it that inclined him towards a 
still greater removal of such restrictions ? 
The immediate cause, he had told them, 
was the failure of the potato crop in 
Ireland. Let him (Mr. Liddell) assure 
the right hon. Baronet that he had not 
the slightest desire or intention to address 
to him the language of reproach, and that 
what he urged was uttered more in sorrow 
than in anger; but he could not but feel 
that the remedy which he proposed for the 
relief of the suffering poor of Ireland—for 
the cotter who depended for subsistence 
‘on the few potatoes which he grew in the 
patch of ground attached to his home— 
could not be in any degree a benefit to 
them. He could not see that they would 
derive any advantage from the opening of 
the ports. If, on the other hand, they 
could supply the means of a considerable 
expenditure of money and employment of 
labour by undertaking publie works in Ire- 
land, in such case he could conceive that 
much advantage would arise to the poor of 
that country. But he repeated he was at a 
loss to conceive how the labouring popula- 
tion of Ireland were to be benefited by 
the contemplated measures of the right 
‘hon. Baronet. They well knew that, in 
former years, the failure of the potatoes in 
Ireland had been the cause of much 
anxiety, and that on those occasions ex- 
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traordinary steps had been taken to relieye 
the distress that ensued, great public sub- 
scriptions, aided by the Treasury, having 
been set on foot—steps which might haye 
been repeated in the present instance, and 
with a success, in his opinion, greater than 
before. Now with regard to what the 
right hon. Baronet had stated in respect of 
the suecess which had attended his own 
measures. He was not prepared to fol- 
low him through the whole extent of his 
arguments; but surely the right hon, 
Baronet could not intend to urge that 
the prosperous state ef prices that had 
prevailed, and the activity which had dis- 
played itself, were the consequence of 
those large importations of foreign produce 
to which he had referred. It was scarcely 
possible that he could mean that. All that 
the right hon. Baronet could fairly urge 
was that there were other circumstances 
which, acting concurrently with his ownmea- 
sures, had, together with them, contributed 
greatly to the improvement and prosperity 
of the country. In that he was ready to 
concur with the right hon. Baronet; but 
he could not consent to admit his argu- 
ment to the extent to which he had taken 
it. He would draw a parallel between his 
arguments and those used on the other 
side, when the right hon. Gentleman first 
introduced these changes in the protective 
laws. In 1842, he would perhaps recollect, 
the greatest disappointment was expressed 
by the Gentlemen opposite, who said that 
in spite of the distress which prevailed, 
the right hon. Baronet would continue the 
obnoxious Corn Law impost of which they 
then complained. The answer of the right 
hon. Baronet was, that he admitted the 
distress, but denied that it was the result 
of the law of which they complained. 
Other causes, and particularly the great 
falling-off of our export trade to the 
United States, were fairly alleged by 
the right hon. Baronet in explanation 
of the existing distress. Surely, in 
the same manner it might now be ar- 
gued —at a time when the right hon. 
Baronet took credit for the suecess of his 
measures—that other causes might also 
have operated in producing that prosper- 
ous condition of the country in which he 
was sure they all rejoiced, and which he, 
for his own part, never remembered to have 
seen equalled ; for he never recollected @ 
period when wages were so high and 
prices so reasonable, or when the labourer 
enjoyed to such an extent the necessaries, 
he might almost say the luxuries of life, 
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as he did at the present time. Now, if 
the right hon. Baronet could show, in 
connexion with his own arguments, and in 
corroboration of the views he had taken 
of these matters, that the price of grain at 
this time showed any indication of a super- 
yening scarcity, it would have certainly 
been a strong argument in favour of the 
opinions which he had brought forward. 
For how did the right hon. Baronet vindi- 
dicate the change which he made in the 
Tariff, in regard to the introduction of 
foreign cattle? He showed what were 
the prices of meat then, how great a 
rise in price had taken piace in the 
markets, and how desirable it had be- 
come that the people of this country 
should be supplied more liberally with 
animal food; and a majority of the 
House supported him in his views 
upon the measure he proposed. Now, 
let this apply to the present price of 
grain. In 1842, in introducing the new 
Corn Law, the right hon. Baronet endea- 
youred to fix upon some average price as 
that which would be remunerative to the 
agriculturists, and, at the same time, satis- 
factory to the consumer. He said that, 
taking the average of seven years previ- 
ously, it was found that the price of wheat 
had been 56s. 8d. per quarter; that the 
average price of ten previous years had 
been 56s. 11d.; but that in the latter cal- 
culation was included that of the last three 
years in which corn had been higher in 
price than it was desirable to see it. And 
the right hon. Baronet concluded that, on 
the whole, the price ought to oscillate be- 
tween 54s. and 58s.; that an average price 
between those two figures would be a rea- 
sonable average. Now, he (Mr. Liddell) 
had looked that day at the last Gazette, 
and he found that, for six weeks ending 
with the 15th day of January, 1846, the 
average price amounted to the precise sum 
of 56s. 8d.; and when the price of wheat 
was at this fair, reasonable, and just aver- 
age—were they to be frightened by an 
apprehension of scarcity, from the mainte- 
nance of a system of protection under which 
all the best interests of the country conti- 
nued to thrive? He feared, however, that 
he had detained the House too long with 
these considerations in regard to the policy 
of the right hon. Baronet’s proposed mea- 
sures. The right hon. Gentleman had, 
however, given them his hopes of what 
would be the effects of his proposed change; 
and he must permit him (Mr. Liddell) to 


give him his fears. He had seen an un- 
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bounded improvement in the cultivation of 
the land; and in the North of England, 
in the rich country on the border, he had 
seen miles upon miles of draining tiles laid 
down: and how, let him ask, was the agri- 
culturist to look for profit and return for 
expenditure of this kind, if the security 
which the principle of protection afforded 
him was to be taken from him? He trusted, 
with the feeling of one of a somewhat san- 
guine temperament, thatthe hopes expressed 
by the right hon. Baronet might be realized; 
but he felt, at the same time, that he could 
not desert that great interest which he was 
sent to that House to protect; and he 
asked the right hon. Baronet, if any consi- 
derable extent of land should, by the ope- 
ration of these contemplated measures, be 
thrown out of cultivation, who would be the 
parties that would be the principal sufferers 
from sucha calamity? Those parties would 
not be the owners of large estates—those 
great proprietors who were daily vituperated 
by the Anti-Corn-Law League as having 
no other interest at heart but their own— 
but those, on the other,hand, who, not hav- 
ing any very large amount of capital, should 
have expended all they had in the improve- 
ment of their property: these would be 
chief sufferers—with those small land- 
owners who could not carry on their agricul- 
tural pursuits without availing themselves 
of every improvement, they would be the 
parties who would feel the change; and he 
(Mr. Liddell) only feared that a transfer of 
property far greater in extent than the right 
hon. Baronet seemed to imagine would take 
place—and if that transfer should take 
place, he for one, would not live to hear 
the reproach of those whom he represented 
in that House; and who would, if he sup- 
ported these measures, and such should be 
the lamentable result, justly accuse him of 
having caused their ruin, instead of taking, 
as he ought, means to ensure to such 
parties the enjoyment of their property. 
He would not appear before his constitu- 
ents in any other character than that of an 
honest and conscientious man. Ifhe could 
conscientiously give his support to the right 
hon. Baronet in these measures, he could 
easily find abundant reasons for giving him 
the same support he has hitherto done: 
the only objection he had to do so was, that 
it would not be honest. But there were 
other points to be considered in connexion 
with this subject. He saw a great reduction 
likely to ensue in the means of doing good, 
by a reduction of the income of the clergy. 
Were the clergy—who in general were not 
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an overpaid body—prepared to undergo the 
loss of income which would result from the 
withdrawal of the protection now afforded 
to agricultural produce? He saw in the fu- 
ture diminution of the revenue of the clergy, 
a strong objection to the proposed measures. 
He also apprehended that those measures 
would cause a great falling-off in the supply 
of home-grown corn. If that would be 
their effect, then all those arguments drawn 
from the prosperity of the country by the 
right hon. Baronet, in favour of relaxation, 
would tell with fourfold power against him- 
self; for a diminution in the supply of home- 
grown produce must be attended with a 
diminution in the demand for agricultural 
labour, a thronging of thelabour market, and 
a placing at the disposal of the manufactur- 
ing interests a greater amount of labour at 
reduced wages. These were among the 
fears and apprehensions which he could 
not help entertaining; and he thought he 
only did his duty in standing up in his place 
in Parliament, and placing those fears and 
apprehensions before the right hon. Ba- 
ronet. It was altogether out of his power 
to go through the long list of articles from 
which the right hon. Baronet intended to 
withdraw protection. No doubt a great 
number of them had been selected with his 
accustomed judgment, and the removal 
of the duty from many of them would give 
great satisfaction to the country. He par- 
ticularly concurred in the policy of placing 
the whole of our colonial possessions on the 
same footing as Canada. He regarded 
the Canada Corn Bill as a far-seeing act 
of policy. Why didhe so regard it? Be- 
cause, so far from its being an abandon- 
ment of the protective system, it was a 
means of extending it to the remotest parts 
of our distant colonies. That measure not 
only cast the broad egis of protection over 
the Colonies themselves, but over the seas 
which connected us with them. Our fleets 
and commercial marine derived important 
advantages from that measure. The ship- 
ping interests at large regarded that law as 
most favourable, inasmuch as it oecasioned 
a considerably increased demand for the 
employment of our commercial fleet, and 
caused, together with other circumstances, 
during the last eighteen months, a greater 
improvement in British shipping than 
had taken place since the changes made 
in the navigation laws in 1826, by Mr. 
Huskisson. In the wise policy of the 
right hon. Baronet, in extending the same 
system to the whole of our Colonies that 
had been adopted with regard to Canada, 
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he most cordially concurred. He was not, 
however, reconciled by any arguments he 
had heard, to the announcement that on 
the Ist of February, 1849, the whole of 
the present Corn Laws were to be repealed, 
and wheat and other grain admitted duty 
free—a limited protection, gradually dimi- 
nishing, being retained up to that period, 
Neither was he reconciled to those changes 
by the proposed compensation. What was 
the nature of that compensation? The 
right hon. Baronet, in speaking on that 
point, commenced with the unprofitable 
and wasteful expenditure on the highways, 
He said there were 15,000 local surveyors, 
who spent their time in mismanaging the 
roads and wasting the rates ; but did we want 
a repeal of the Corn Laws to remedy such 
an evil? In consequence of a communication 
made to him by a noble Friend of his, now 
a distinguished ornament of the Upper 
House (Earl Grey), the last act he did 
before leaving the country was to make 
arrangements, which were now being 
carried out, for the consolidation of the 
highway trusts, in the whole of his district, 
under one surveyor. Those changes in the 
existing law did not necessarily require an 
alteration in the Corn Laws. The right 
hon. Baronet would find great difficulties 
in a compulsory enactment for appoint- 
ing district surveyors. It would be prae- 
tically impossible for any one surveyor to 
superintend a district commensurate with 
each of the Poor Law Unions. No one man 
could undertake the duty of surveying so 
extensive a district as many of those 
Unions comprised. It was, therefore, bet- 
ter to leave to the parishes and town- 
ships the task of making their own ar- 
rangements, and appointing their own sur- 
veyors, than, by compulsory enactments, 
to subject them to the inconvenience 
of a system which could not be earried 
out. With respect to the law of set- 
tlement, what the right hon. Baronet 
said was most just, humane, and proper, 
but it was wrong to mix it up with the 
Corn Laws. As to the advancing of pub- 
lic loans for agricultural improvements, he 
(Mr. Liddell) had strong objections to such 
a course. Indeed, such a course must be 
altogether unnecessary ; for persons able to 
find a satisfactory security for the loan, 
would always find money enough in the pre- 
sent state of the money market. But was it 
necessary to repeal the Corn Laws in order 
to give public loans for the encouragement 
of agriculture? There was no material 
change to be made with respect to the 
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oor rates. The charging on the Conso- 
lidated Fund of the expenses of public pri- 
sons, costs of public prosecutions, medical 
relief of the poor, and education of chil- 
dren—amounting altogether to 500,000. 
—were also enumerated among the pro- 
posed methods of compensation: Some of 
these measures might be recommended, 
and others objected to; but he did not 
think they should be taken in the light of 
compensation to the parties affected most 
materially by the proposed changes. He 
had now stated why he could not consci- 
entiously support the right hon. Baronet in 
those changes. His (Mr. Liddell’s) opin- 
ion was, that the country ought to be ap- 
pealed to before this question was settled. 
It was a question of such great importance, 
that it ought to have the deliberate con- 
sideration and be stamped by the approval 
of the country, before the Government at- 
tempted to carry it through Parliament. He 
was convinced of the correctness of the views 
he entertained on this question, and there- 
fore could not join in the popular ery, so 
pertinaciously dinned into the ears of the 
masses by the Anti-Corn-Law League. 
He was not afraid of meeting those gentle- 
men on the question on any proper occa- 
sion. Ile knew he was threatened with a 
serious opposition in the county he had the 
honour of representing, and that a noble 
Lord, high in rank and occupying no less 
a position than that of Lord Lieutenant of 
the county, did not think it inconsistent 
with the dignity of a Peer of Parliament 
tomake a canvassing speech against him 
in the face of his constituents, and in be- 
half of his own son. Upon the propriety 
of such a proceeding, he should forbear 
to make any comments in that House. 
But whatever might be the inconvenience 
that might result to him personally—to 
whatever dangers or difficulties he might 
be exposed on account of the opinions he 
entertained on this great question—he 
should never present himself to his con- 
stituents as an advocate for popular favour 
by supporting measures of which he did 
not approve. He should again appear 
before his constituents as the honest advo- 
cate of those opinions on which alone he 
had asked for and received their support. 
Carrain ROUS said, that when the 
right hon. Baronet was surrounded by such 
questionable friends—when in the neigh- 
hourhood of Gentlemen who had not yet 
made up their minds as to which side of 
the House they would honour with their 
hotice—it might not be unacceptable for 
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him (Captain Rous) to declare that he 
would support him, and the measures he 
proposed, heart and soul; and he would 
do so, because he was satisfied they were 
measures for the welfare of every class of 
Her Majesty’s subjects. On many occa- 
sions he had opposed the right hon. Baro- 
net, but in the general scheme of his po- 
licy he had almost invariably concurred ; 
and what was now submitted to the consi- 
deration of the House, he could most cor- 
dially approve. Some of the Gentlemen 
on that (the Conservative) side of the 
House, had been in the habit of voting 
without reference to the reasons assigned 
for or against the proposition before the 
House. He recollected two instances in 
which the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Stafford 
O’Brien) behind him, had gone first into 
one gallery and then into another, on a 
division, without at all caring about the 
justice or injustice of the case. Last Ses- 
sion, when the question was before the 
House whether Australian wheat should 
be admitted on the same terms as Cana- 
dian, the Gentlemen who now advocated 
protection voted against the admission of 
Australian wheat, but not one of them ut- 
tered a single argument in justification of 
their conduct. He regretted being in op- 
position to many of his old friends and re- 
latives upon this question; but ever since 
last September he was so convinced of the 
necessity of abandoning the protection sys- 
tem, that he could not help rising and ex- 
pressing his opinions on the present occa- 
sion. He also regretted to be in opposition 
to his old friends the Suffolk farmers, who 
had always supported him, and over whose 
county he might at this moment, if there 
were a vacancy, walk with the greatest 
ease. He would not, however, represent 
any body of men, unless he went heart and 
soul with them. He recollected making, 
in 1842, in that House, his maiden speech 
in favour of the Corn Laws. He was then 
trying to be very facetious on the subject 
of the 8s. duty, which he did not think ap- 
plicable to the emergency of the case. 
When the potato crop failed in Ireland, 
and in parts of England when the destruc- 
tion of the wheat crop was threatened, he 
was satisfied that something was necessary 
to be done for the salvation of the country. 
If the population of this country were in- 
ereasing beyond calculation, while the area 
of land was limited, would it not be impos- 
sible to provide them with a necessary 
quantity of food if protection were not 
removed? He had heard something about 
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2,000,000 of acres being thrown 
cultivation in the event of free trade. 
[‘* More than that.’’] He had no fear of 
any such thing taking place, for he was 
well assured, and all the country Gentle- 
men must be aware, that so long as there 
was a labourer in the parish—and labourers 
there always would be—the land would 
never be left uncultivated. But the coun- 
try Gentlemen, who were in the habit of 
saying so, did not seem to be aware that 
there was no labourer who would not pay 
50 per cent. more for land than its esti- 
mated value, and cultivate it with his own 
hands. Arable land would always produce 
three times the amount of food of grass land, 
and that was the best argument against its 
being thrown out of cultivation. But if 
there were unemployed labourers in the 
country, the land would not go out of cul- 
tivation, for they would cultivate it on their 
own account. It could not be expected 
that he should, that night, speak on the 
subject; but as he had seen hon. Members 
on all sides of him, who had come to the 
House ready primed with a speech before 
they knew, or could know, upon what they 
were to speak, or what was the measure 
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they had determined to reject—when he 


saw those hon. Gentlemen, and heard 
them declare that they would use all their 
efforts and all their skill to defeat that 
measure, whether justifiably or not—he 
would not have done his duty as a man 
and as a Member of that House, if he had 
not stood up, and used every constitutional 
means in his power, to secure to the pro- 
position of the right hon. Baronet a full 
and fair hearing. The hon. and gallant 
Gentleman brought his observations to a 
close, by saying that in the event of the 
right hon. Gentleman failing in his plans, 
of a dissolution of Parliament, and of the 
noble Lord the Member for London becom- 
ing Prime Minister, he (Captain Rous) 
was prepared, and would be glad to give 
to that noble Lord the same support which 
he now offered to the right hon. Baronet. 
Mr. 8. O'BRIEN remarked that as he 
was the Gentleman behind the hon. and 
gallant Member, who had been alluded to 
as having voted without giving reasons for 
so doing, he (Mr. O’Brien) wished to re- 
mind the hon. and gallant Member, that 
having reasons to give, and the propriety 
of giving them, were matters of distinct 
consideration. If, however, the hon. and 
gallant Captain wished to serve the right 
hon. Baronet, he (Captain Rous) would not 
allude to former votes or sentiments—he 
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would let bygones be bygones. The allu. 
sions to past votes and former opinions 
could not be very satisfactory to the right 
hon. Gentleman. In reference to the past, 
none of them had great reason to be satis 
fied. The hon. and gallant Gentleman al- 
luded with apparent pleasure to the faceti- 
ousness which he had exercised on the 8s, 
duty; but the recollection of what had 
passed since the last election could hardly 
be satisfactory to those who on the other 
side of the House had supported that duty; 
nor could he (Mr. O’Brien) think that those 
on the Ministerial benches had much rea- 
son to rejoice in the pleasures of memory, 
The hon. Member for Stockport might re- 
joice, perhaps, that his hour of triumph had 
come; but that triumph had been greatly 
marred, inasmuch as the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Sir R. Peel) had said over and over 
again that not one of his (Mr. Cobden’s) 
arguments had had the least effect on his 
(Sir Robert Peel’s) mind. He (Mr. 8. 
O’Brien) said this not only in reference to 
their want of effect on the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, but also to their want of effect 
on the country. The hon. Member for 
Stockport said the protectionists were stu- 
pid in mind, because they were not con- 
verted by his arguments ; but it was a re- 
markable fact that almost the sole point of 
identity between them (the protectionists) 
and the right hon. Baronet was that parti- 
cular structure of mind—that idiosyncrasy 
—which prevented them from being acces- 
sible to the arguments of the hon. Member 
for Stockport. In this, almost the sole 
point of agreement between the right hon. 
Baronet and the country gentlemen (veteres 
revocamus amores), the Prime Minister 
and the country Gentlemen were alike 
deficient in intellect, and alike incapable 
of appreciating the soundness and co 
gency of the hon. Member’s reasoning. 
He did not intend to enter into the 
merits of this question, nor should he 
have risen at all were it not for the per- 
sonal remarks of the hon. and gallant 
Member. But there was another question 
mooted by the hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Hume) to which he (Mr. OBrien) 
wished to allude. When he said that time 
ought to be given to enable hon. Members 
to consult the opinions of their constituents, 
up leaped the hon. Member in a transport 
of indignation, and said—‘‘ What, are we 
here as an assembly of delegates? Have 
we not the power to judge for ourselves ?” 
But if he (Mr. O’Brien) were prepared to 
deal with his constituents as the hon. Mem- 
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ber had been dealing with his, he (Mr. 
(’Brien) might hold the hon. Member’s doc- 
trine, and find great facility in carrying on 
his electioneering proceedings. But the 
hon. Gentleman was, perhaps, the Member 
in that House who had shown himself most 
fickle with regard to constituencies. It 
was his (Mr. O’Brien’s) design to remain 
with his constituency, being ambitious of 
no higher honour than to represent North 
Northamptonshire, and so long as their 
opinions eoincided with his own, to act 
upon them. But if he were prepared to 
go all over England in search of a consti- 
tuency then the doctrine of the hon. Gen- 
tleman might be more convenient. He 
was, in fact, the very butterfly of the re- 
presentative system —a gay and gaudy 
creature, all sportiveness and change, who 
did not confine himself to borough or to 
county, nor even, in his adventurous daring, 
to this island ; found sporting among the 
nursery gardens of Middlesex, then among 
the potato fields of Kilkenny—{ Mr. Hume : 
I was never there in my life |—now among 
the heather of Montrose. This gay being, 


so fond of sunshine and variety, was surely 
no standard for ordinary constituents. But 
if Gentlemen on that (the protectionist) 


side of the House wished to preserve their 
seats they should vote according to their 
implied opinions ; and if they had changed 
those opinions they would no doubt per- 
ceive it to be their duty to give back the 
trust committed to them by their constitu- 
ents. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE asked the right 
hon. Baronet at the head of the Govern- 
ment whether he had formed any estimate 
of what the price of wheat per quarter, 
or of flour equivalent to the quarter of 
wheat, would be in this country, when the 
full operation of the measure now proposed 
by Her Majesty’s Government should have 
effect ? 

Sm R. PEEL said he had formed no 
estimate. 

Viscount INGESTRE had listened with 
great attention to the speech of his right 
hon, Friend (Sir R. Peel), but did not 
hear what provision he had made for taking 
the averages with respect to tithes. 

Sir R. PEEL said, it did not neces- 
sarily follow that, because the Corn Laws 
were to be altered, therefore the averages 
should be abandoned. They were still ne- 
cessary for determining the amount of 
tithes. 


Viscount INGESTRE felt it his duty to 
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make some observations in accordance with 
the principles he had publicly professed 
when he had the honour of being elected 
to the seat he now occupied. He did so, 
not from any wish he had to protect, in a 
selfish way, the agricultural interest, but 
for the sake of protection to native indus- 
try, which the right hon. Baronet had so 
ably advocated on a former occasion, and 
which he (Lord Ingestre) conceived neces- 
sary for the salvation of this country. In 
the speech of the right hon. Baronet to- 
night, and also in that made on the opening 
of the Session, there was not a single 
argument that could convince him (Lord 
Ingestre) of the necessity of the great 
organic change to which the House was 
now called upon to consent. The agricul- 
tural interests were only now beginning to 
recover, in some degree, from the prostrate 
condition in which they were placed by the 
Corn Law of 1842. The farmers were 
beginning to get some remuneration for 
their produce ; the consumers had abun- 
dance of food, and labourers abundance of 
employment. Under such circumstances 
he could not see the necessity for proposing 
this great organic change. Neither did he 
see that what was called the compensation 
afforded any reason for supporting so great 
a change. It was with deep regret that 
he felt compelled, by a strong and para- 
mount sense of duty, to vote against this 
measure of the right hon. Baronet. Since 
he had been in Parliament, he always 
looked up to the right hon. Baronet as his 
political leader. He had served in his 
ranks with fidelity—not with a servile 
fidelity—but with the fidelity of principle ; 
and in now fulfilling what he believed to be 
his duty, nothing would induce him to join 
in those expressions he had heard uttered 
against the right hon. Baronet. He could 
not conceal from himself that with great 
energy and talent the right hon. Gentleman 
had governed this country; and he must 
ever gratefully remember the exertions 
which the right hon. Gentleman had used 
to stem the tide of revolution during the 
Reform agitation of 1831. The right hon. 
Baronet, in his speech the other evening, 
said he could not consent to be the pilot of 
the State vessel, unless perfectly unfet- 
tered. He applauded him for that. He 
(Lord Ingestre) had joined the ship’s com- 
pany, on the understanding that he was to 
follow that pilot ; but believing that the 
landmarks and beacons had been removed, 
and that the ship was going in a false 
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course, he hoped he should not be accused 
of mutiny and sedition, if, having signed 
the articles for a different purpose, he de- 
clined being instrumental in weighing the 
anchor or hoisting the topsails to let the 
ship go down the stream of destruction. 
He could not avoid entering, at this early 
period, his protest against any diminution 
of protection to native industry. 

Mr. F. SCOTT regretted exceedingly 
that the statement made that night by the 
right hon. Baronet was not such as to 
induce him to abandon the system of pro- 
tection to native industry—a system which, 
under the auspices of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, he had hitherto supported, and 
which he believed had in a great measure 
contributed materially to the prosperity of 
this country. He had given no pledges at 
the late election; but as he conceived a 
promise stronger than a bond, so he re- 
garded an implied understanding as being 
to an honourable mind even stronger than 
a pledge. Had it not been that he thought 
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he should be not acting on principle, he 
should have still followed in the wake of 
the right hon. Gentleman, whom he looked 
upon as the Gamaliel at whose feet he 


(Mr. Scott) ought to sit. Giving the right 
hon. Baronet credit for great talent and 
experience, still he was unconvinced by the 
evidence adduced by the right hon. Baronet 
of the necessity of the change he was 
about to introduce. At no former period 
since he had taken office were there higher 
wages for labour—was corn so steady in 
price, and so accessible to the poor. At no 
former period was there a greater degree of 
contentment ; and this state of things was 
urged as a reason, not for continuing the 
course we had followed hitherto, but for 
abandoning that course. If the circum- 
stances which produced the change in the 
mind of the right hon. Baronet were un- 
able to convince his Colleagues, he (Mr. 
Scott) must question whether they would 
produce any change in the minds of hon. 
Members of that House. Abundance of 
corn grown in our own soil had, more than 
anything else, contributed to the welfare 
of the country. The new measures that 
were introduced, the improvements in 
chemistry, and the increased knowledge of 
geology, would greatly contribute to in- 
crease the produce of the soil ; and if pro- 
tection were only continued for ten years, 
our powers of production would have out- 
stripped the requirements of the popula- 
tion. He could not conceive what had 
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produced such a revolution in the mind of 
the right hon. Baronet, and which induced 
him to come forward to call on his sup- 
porters to change their principles, and to 
abandon all their former proceedings. The 
right hon. Baronet had introduced such a 
variety of topics, that it was quite impose 
sible, at once, for him (Mr. Scott) to be 
prepared for that reply which they une- 
quivocally demanded, [t was stated by 
the right hon. Baronet that the reduction 
of duty on articles of manufacture, had 
been about 50 per cent.; but he would 
say that the reduction which had taken 
place, as regarded the protection to agri- 
culture, was even greater, and, therefore, 
both were not placed on equal grounds, If 
it were considered the vast amount of 
capital which was invested in the land, 
and whieh could be only reproduced by the 
soil, great caution should be observed in 
the introduction of measures which might 
render it uscless and valucless. But he 
had other objections to the measures of the 
right hon. Baronet—because they were of 
an inquisitorial character, and by which the 
Government of the day would have it in their 
power to inquire into the title-deeds of pro- 
perty, as well as into other details of a 
very objectionable character. He objected 
to what was called compensation, because 
it afiorded the means to make an inquisi- 
torial search into private means and private 
liabilities, to meddle with all that was 
really interesting in that Constitution 
which was the glory of England. But the 
topics were so numerous, it was impossible 
to grasp them all, especially as he came 
down to the House without the slightest 
intention of then addressing it; but from 
what he had that evening heard from the 
right hon. Baronet, however willing to 
aiford him every possible assistance in car- 
rying out his measures, and after giving 
the various subjects introduced that calm 
and dispassionate consideration which their 
importance demanded, he was—and he said 
it with regret—obliged to oppose the right 
hon. Baronct. He could not do otherwise, 
unless he would compromise his duty to 
himself and to his constituents. 

Lorv G. BENTINCK was understood 
to say that the right hon. Baronet was 
well aware that the average price of wheat 
for the last seven years was 58s. 8d.; and 
presuming that the measure of the right 
hon. Baronet would tend to reduce the 
price of wheat to 45s. a quarter, it would 
require fully seven years for the averages 
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on which tithe was to be paid, to work it 
down to the 45s. ; therefore for a period of 
seven years the agricultural interests of 
the country would be paying tithe on the 
58s. 8d. He would, therefore, wish to 
ask whether the right hon. Baronet was 
prepared to propose any measure which 
would effectuate that arrangement as to 
the equitable payment of tithe; and 
which, by his legislative enactments, 
might be brought down to 45s. the quar- 
ter, instead of what it now was, 38s. 8d. ? 

Si R. PEEL said, he did not propose 
to make any alteration in the law as to 
tithes. In the first place, he was not pre- 
pared to assume that there would be any 
material alteration in prices. It might be 
so. But the same question might have 
been put to him in 1842; he might have 
been asked in 1842, when a great reduc- 
tion was made in the amount of protection, 
whether he was prepared to make any al- 
teration in the arrangement as to tithes. 
The noble Lord assumed that there would 
be a great falling-off in the price of corn ; 
he did not concur in that opinion. In the 
case of wool, the repeal of the duty had 
not led to a reduction of the price of wool, 
and the Tariff had not occasioned a redue- 
tion of prices. He was not prepared to 
say, that there might not be such an in- 
creased demand for corn that it would pre- 
vent the reduction of prices. He hoped 
the result of the measure would be so much 
of increased consumption that there would 
not necessarily be any reduction of the 
prices of agricultural produce which would 
materially interfere with the agricultural 
interests. He hoped that the measure, by 
occasioning an increased demand for pro- 
duce and for labour, would benefit the 
great body of the people, without any pre- 
judice to the interests of agriculture. 

Sir J. TYRELL rose on the Opposition 
side of the House, and said, with respect to 
wool, he had certainly had the honour to 
be one of a deputation which had waited 
upon the right hon. Baronet, who had, as 
it were, put a pistol to the head of the 
Duke of Richmond by a direct reference to 
the price of wool, and had said, that as the 
price of wool had risen since the abolition 

. of the duty, why might it not be expected 
that there would be a rise in the price of 
wheat ? And the right hon. Baronet had 
repeated on one or two occasions, that by 
taking off the duty on wool, there had been 
a rise in the price of that commodity. He 
had always understood the principle to be, 
as had been stated by the hon. Member for 
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the West Riding of Yorkshire, that a cer- 
tain deseription of foreign wool was neces- 
sary to the manufacture of coarse cloths in 
England; and therefore a very large im- 
portation of foreign wool was required to 
enable our manufacturers to manufacture a 
great quantity of coarse cloths; conse- 
quently, it was a fallacy on the part of the 
right hon. Baronet to put that as a parallel 
case with corn. He regretted the prolonga- 
tion of the discussion, as it could not end in 
the House’s coming to any conclusion upon 
that occasion; but he must say, as the 
right hon. Baronet had complained that his 
antagonists had not confined themselves to 
argument, but had employed vituperation, 
he felt, for one, as he imagined persons 
would have felt in the Peninsular war, if 
the Duke of Wellington and the greater 
part of his staff had gone over to Marshal 
Soult. Such was the feeling which he 
(Sir J. Tyrell), as an agricultural Member, 
felt at the situation he was placed in. He 
was satisfied that the right hon. Baronet 
would force his measure on the country. 
If the right hon. Baronet had made any 
appeal to the country upon this question, 
he would then have put the agricultural in- 
terest in the same position as before; and 
they would have had no ground of com- 
plaint. The Duke of Wellington, and a 
noble Lord who had quitted the Govern- 
ment, seemed to have entertained an opin- 
ion in conformity with his; they did not 
think that the right hon. Baronet was 
pursuing a course consistent with the in- 
tegrity for which he had always had credit, 
by bringing forward such a measure as he 
had introduced into that House without an 
appeal to the country. The right hon. 
Baronet appeared to him to assume that 
the prosperity which recently prevailed in 
this country was owing to a relaxation of 
the import duties. Now the reasoning upon 
which the right hon. Baronet seemed to 
found this assumption was reasoning which 
he believed that the country would regard 
as wholly unsatisfactory and inconclusive. 
When the right hon. Baronet propounded 
that doctrine, he followed it up by a mass 
of figures for the purpose of showing that 
the lower the duties were, the higher did 
the prices rise. To his mind, it appeared 
that if that argument were good for any- 
thing, it went to show that high prices 
were not a bad thing for the country. But 
then let the House look at what he said 
about his Income Tax; he told those who 
were likely to suffer from that impost that 
the low prices of provisions would compen- 
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sate them for all the loss which they might 
possibly sustain from having to pay the In- 
come Tax. Of course he need not remind 
the House that this turned out to be a com- 
plete failure. The right hon. Baronet 
would have done better, and the House, 
perhaps, would do well to consider what 
were the opinions entertained by merchants 
in the city, and by men largely connected 
with the monetary transactions of the com- 
munity. Their opinion was, that by means 
of steam navigation, and by reason of rail- 
roads, the operations of trade were wholly 
changed in their character from what they 
had formerly been. Every one knew that 
the intercourse which Bristol and Liverpool 
carried on with the metropolis, had of late 
years been accelerated far beyond what the 
most visionary of mankind could in a pre- 
ceding age have imagined. Trade was, 
therefore, no longer carried on upon the 
old principle. People did not in these 
times come up to London twice a year to 
lay in stock. On the contrary, that opera- 
tion was performed much more frequently 
than twice a year; and the result was, 
that there were now, comparatively speak- 
ing, no locks-up of capital; and a capital of 
2,0001. would now suffice for carrying on 
a trade which formerly required 5,000I. 
The obvious consequence of all this was, 
a vast increase of prosperity. The forma- 
tion of railways gave employment to great 
numbers of agricultural labourers who for- 
merly were unemployed. But the right 
hon. Baronet seemed to take advantage of 
all this, for the credit of his own system. 
He must say, it was rather too much for 
the right hon. Baronet to assert, that 
he was warranted in making his pro- 
posed changes ; after a short experience 
of three years, it was too much for 
him to say that he had made out a 
case sufficient to sustain the plan that 
he had propounded to Parliament, and 
still less had he made out a case to 
justify him in placing the agricultural 
Members of that House in the humi- 
liating position in which they found them- 
selves at present placed. They who had 
so long supported the right hon. Baronet 
were now told that if they did not continue 
to support him, they must submit to be ex- 
hibited in the most disadvantageous con- 
trast with the Gentlemen behind him—the 
Whigs and Radicals, if he might so call 
them without offence. Those Gentlemen 
might now enjoy an opportunity of seeing 
what amount of ingenuity might be exer- 
cised, for the purpose of drawing the agri- 
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cultural Members through the utmost pos- 
sible quantity of dirt. If he possessed 
more ingenuity he could, perhaps, devise a 
happier phrase; but at that moment it 
was not in his power to use any other; 
nor could he, in any way, conceal from 
himself the fact, that the country Gentle- 
men were placed in a most humiliating po- 
sition. He confessed it occasioned him no 
small surprise, that the head of the Go- 
vernment should have been the only Mem- 
ber of the Cabinet to explain the why and 
the wherefore of the sudden change which 
had come over them. The noble Lord the 
Member for London was in Scotland: sud- 
denly he seemed to suffer from great irri- 
tation, as if unexpectedly afflicted with 
that complaint with which gentlemen in 
Scotland are supposed to be occasionally 
troubled. The noble Lord immediately 
wrote a letter to his constituents, whereby 
the right hon. Baronet was placed in a 
considerable fix. The right hon. Baronet 
said, that that was a very unfair proceed- 
ing on the part of the noble Lord. But 
within a short time from the issue of that 
letter, the noble Lord found himself com- 
missioned to form a new Government ; and 
then he was told by the Liberal party that 
he must include the hon. Member for 
Stockport in any new Ministerial arrange- 
ments. The Liberal party insisted upon 
taat. [‘ No, no!’] He believed he could 
prove it ; but any one could easily imagine 
how much that embarrassed the noble 
Lord, for he well knew that in acceding to 
such a proposition he should lose as much 
with the old constitutional Whigs as he 
could possibly gain with the Liberal party; 
and it was well known that under such cir- 
cumstances he would not dare to appeal to 
the people. To proceed, however, from 
that to a topie entirely different, he con- 
fessed that he could not help calling the 
attention of the House to the fact, that the 
right hon. Baronet had not now dwelt on 
the state of the potato crop; on the con- 
trary, his favourite topic appeared to be 
the allegiance which his followers owed to 
him. In 1841, they certainly owed him 
every allegiance, as the architect of their 
party; but now it would be a difficult 
matter to discover upon what ground he . 
could claim their allegiance, seeing that 
his public conduct was in complete accord- 
ance with that of the hon. Member for 
Montrose, for he voted that black was 
white, and white was black. Looking, 
then, at all the proceedings of Ministers, 
he saw no reason why he should continue 
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to support what very fairly might be called 
the potato-Peel Government. When it 
was said that the great interests of the 
country were to be supported, he could 
not held regretting that it should have been 
thought necessary to introduce so impor- 
tant a speech as they had heard, with so 
much pompous preparation ; and he con- 
fessed that he saw no reason for waiting a 
fortnight before he delivered his opinion 
with regard to the propositions of the Go- 
vernment. He could do it now as well as 
a fortnight hence. As for compromise, 
the measure might be a compromise with 
the Anti-Corn-Law-League, but certainly 
not with the agricultural interest of this 
country. 

Coronet SIBTHORP said, it was well 
known he was not a very warm supporter 
of the League, yet he had received a letter 
from them that morning marked “ private 
and confidential,’’ but which, as he did not 
choose to consider private and confidential, 
he should read to the House. The hon. 
and gallant Member proceeded, amidst the 
laughter of the House, to read the follow- 
ing letter -— 


“PRIVATE AND CONFIDENTIAL. 


“ National Anti-Corn-Law League. 

“ East Surrey Parliamentary Registration. 

“ My dear Sir—The operations of the League in 
the qualification of free-trade electors in Lanea- 
shire, Yorkshire, Cheshire, Middlesex, and other 
trading counties, having secured a majority in 
favour of their principles in these important con- 
stituencies, and the whole of the qualifications 
made through the agency of the League having 
been established on claim before the Registration 
Courts, the Council feel justified in applying to the 
supporters of their principles to co-operate in ex- 
tenting the application of a plan the success of 
which has been so satisfactorily proved. 

“ As the result of the labours of less than two 
months, the Free Trade Registration Society of 
East Surrey were enabled to establish 553 claims 
and objections on the last registry of that county, 
and, as another association also substantiated 
many free-trade claims and objections, it is now 
ascertained that a vigorous effort made to create 
new qualifications will rescue the representation 
of East Surrey out of the hands of monopoly. 

“Tam, therefore, directed by the Council to take 
the liberty of urging on you personally the import- 
ance of immediately obtaining a freehold qualifica- 
tion for East Surrey, and of qualifying competent 
members of your family. I would also suggest 
that many of your relations and friends may be 
induced, by your strenuous recommendation, to 
follow your example. 

“As in all probability the registry of 1846-7 
will be that on which the legislation of the country 
will turn for the ensuing seyen years, and as quali- 
fications for that registry must be completed be- 
fore the 31st of January next, I need scarcely 
point out the importance of great despatch. 

“T shall have much pleasure in conferring with 
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you in reference to this subject, and in affording 
you every information and assistance you may 
require. 

“ Requesting the favour of an early notice of 
this communication, 

“T remain, my dear Sir, very faithfully yours, 

“ (By order of the Council) 
“A.W. PAULTON. 

“ Office of the League, 67, Fieet-street, 

“ London, , 1845. 

“PS. On the payment of the sum of 561. at 
these offices, 40s. freehold qualification will be 
obtained for you, which will entitle you to vote for 
the Eastern Division of Surrey. 

“The above sum will also include the costs of 
conveyance. 

‘Application may also be made to Mr. R. 
Russell, 82 High-street, Southwark.” 


This delectable composition he had re- 
ceived that morning ; and he felt that he 
would be guilty of exceeding great selfish- 
ness if he had not submitted it to the con- 
sideration of the House. He was unable 
to say whether the letter had been trans- 
mitted to him by direction, or at the sug- 
gestion of the right hon. Baronet at the 
head of Her Majesty’s Government ; but if 
the fact were so, he begged leave to assure 
that personage that he had mistaken his 
mark in sending any such communication 
to him. He had not the slightest hesita- 
tion in declaring that in his opinion the 
conduct of the right hon. Baronet, in de- 
livering the speech which had fallen from 
him that evening, was such as to excite 
the disgust and indignation of the British 
public. He trusted that the English people 
would combine as one man in an effort to 
make the Prime Minister understand how 
odious to them were his proceedings. He 
would, at some future day, avail himself of 
a more fitting opportunity of expressing in 
detail his opinions on this subject. On the 
present oceasion, he would not trespass at 
any length upon the attention of the House, 
but would sit down, contenting himself 
with this simple observation, that a greater 
insult—a grosser indignity—a more auda- 
cious mockery—had never been attempted 
to be put upon the House of Commons, 
even by the right hon. Baronet himself, 
than that which was conveyed by the whole 
tone, tenor, and matter of the hon. Ba- 
ronet’s speech that evening. 

The Eart of MARCH said he could not 
think of trespassing on the time or atten- 
tion of the House, at that late hour, by 
entering into a consideration in detail of 
the arguments which could be adduced 
against the changes which it now ap- 
peared were in contemplation ; but he could 
not forbear saying that never, in the whole 
course of his existence, had he been so 
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much horrified, distressed, or astonished, 
as he had been that night, in listening to 
the propositions which had emanated from 
the right hon. Baronet at the head of Her 
Majesty’s Government. He was intimately 
conversant with the feelings and opinions of 
his constituents upon the subject of protec- 
tion to domestic industry ; and he begged 
leave to assure the right hon. Baronet that 
any invasion of the protective system would 
be viewed by them with feelings of unmiti- 
gated hostility. They would never consent 
to aecede to the propositions of the Min- 
ister; and he thought it right now dis- 
tinctly and deliberately to apprise the right 
hon. Baronet that any movements which 
he might think fit hereafter to make, with 
a view to the repeal of the Corn Laws, 
were sure to encounter his most strenuous, 
violent, and unceasing opposition. State- 
ments explanatory of the motives and con- 
siderations which had induced Ministers to 
the singular course which they had recently 
adopted, had been made in that House, and 
in another place. The right hon. Baronet 
had stated that his opinions on the subject 
of protection had undergone a change ; and 
that this was the fact there was now no 
room for doubting. It was passing strange 
what revolutions time brought about. In 
the month of June last, the right hon. 
Baronet at the head of the Government 
had made a _ powerful and _ irresistible 
speech in opposition to the motion of 
the hon. Member for Wolverhampton. 
He had listened to that speech with great 
pleasure ; but it never could have entered 
into his imagination that in the November 
following, so strange, so wild a change 
should have come over the spirit of the 
orator’s dream. THe did not mean to attri- 
bute improper motives in any quarter, but 
he certainly must say, that in his opinion, 
that House and the country at large had a 
right to expect from the other Members of 
the Administration an explanation of the 
reasons, arguments, and considerations, 
which had induced them to change their 
opinions on a question in which the interests 
of this Empire were so vitally involved. It 
had been stated elsewhere that it was only 
a minority of the Cabinet that had voted 
with the Premier. The public should know 
how the facts really were ; and most as- 
suredly that House had a right to demand 
from the other Members of the Administra- 
tion, as well as from the hon. Baronet at 
the head of the Cabinet, an explanation of 
the motives which had induced them to 
abandon their old policy, and adopt one 
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diametrically opposed to it. He held in 
his hand a newspaper containing a report 
of certain expressions which had fallen from 
the Secretary of War (Mr. Sidney Herbert) 
in the month of February, 1845, in a 
speech which he delivered before his con- 
stituents, who entertained him at a public 
dinner on the oceasion of his accepting 
office. With permission of the House he 
would read a few passages from that speech, 
that they might comprehend how startling, 
how amazing was the change which had 
recently been wrought in the mind of the 
hon. Gentleman on the subject of free 
trade. The noble Lord read as follows :— 

“ Tle was not about to excuse himself for his 

vote upon that question. He then thought that 
the amount of protection was so excessive, that 
it could not be maintained; that the 23s. duty 
was more than could be maintained, because no 
foreign nation could pay it ; but he frankly owned 
that in this he was mistaken, for he did not think 
that that protection was one bit larger than it 
ought to be, and he did think that there was this 
advantage in the present law, that it rallied round 
it many who would not have rallied round it if 
that protection had been larger, while no one could 
say that that protection was too large, looking at 
the burdens on agriculture; besides, it gave a 
greater stability and firmness to the law; and he 
did hope and he believed that there was among 
the people of this country, as there certainly was 
by Her Majesty’s Ministers, a determination to 
uphold that law.” 
So spoke the right hon. Gentleman on the 
15th February, 1845; and the report as- 
sured the public that he resumed his seat 
amidst a storm of applause. He would be 
curious to know what demonstration of 
feeling was likely to await the hon. Gen- 
tleman if he were to go back to his con- 
stituents on the 15th February, 1846, and 
to deseribe to them the opinions which he 
now held upon the subject of free trade; 
most assuredly they would hear much that 
would be calculated to excite their amaze- 
ment. 

Mr. 8S. HERBERT: I think it will be 
most becoming in me, and that it will be 
most agreeable to the House, if I do not 
in this stage of the proceedings enter at 
any length, or in any detail, into the 
grounds on which I have formed my opin- 
ions on the question now before the 
House, and which have induced a change 
in the opinions upon these great commer- 
cial subjects which I have advanced year 
by year. I say, in the first place, that 
this will be the most satisfactory course 
to me and to the House, because in the 
discussions which will come on I shall be 
able to state explicitly, simply, and amply, 
all the reasons which have weighed with 
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me, and the grounds of the change of my 
opinions on this subject, rather than give 
a mutilated statement which will not be 
satisfactory to the House, and certainly 
not to myself; and next, because it will 
not be for the convenience of the House 
to enter prematurely into a discussion of 
these enlarged plans, for every argument 
upon the whole subject has induced me to 
form the opinion I now hold, and I cannot 
enter upon the reasons for that opinion 
now without anticipating the arguments. 
Of this, however, | can assure my noble 
Friend, who has asked me for an explana- 
tion of the manner in which I imagine 
that I shall be received by my constituents 
after I have advocated the measures 
brought forward by my right hon. Friend 
to-night—that my belief is, as no man 
can impute to me any but disinterested 
motives upon this occasion; as there has 
been neither any possibility nor wish for 
power which was in the first instance for- 
feited, and now rendered at any rate very 
precarious; as I am certainly not eurry- 
ing favour with a constituency which is 
purely agricultural: and as likewise I 
have a constituency among whom I have 
lived with the personal ties of the greatest 
friendship, who have trusted me, and, as I 
had from them, as they had from me, regard 
and respect, that, even if there should be 
a difference of opinion between us upon 
any point, they will never have any other 
feeling towards me than that which, dur- 
ing my whole life, I have endeavoured to 
inspire in those with whom I have had to 
deal. This I will add, that it was after 
the greatest anxiety I adopted the course 
I have taken; that I came to the deli- 
berations which preceded the differences 
which led to the resignation of the Minis- 
try with my mind perfectly made up as 
to the course I should take; that the opi- 
nions which I urged in Her Majesty’s 
councils are embodied in the measure now 
before the House, and they are opinions 
which I am ready deliberately and expli- 
citly to defend in this House. The same 
opinions without reserve will be the pass- 
port with which I shall offer myself to the 
notice of my constituents; and I am fur- 
ther of opinion that when the question 
shall be regarded, as soon it will be, calm- 
ly and dispassionately, by many of those 
who take an interest, almost an exclusive 
interest, in agriculture, they will think 
that I have neither neglected my duty to 
them nor to the publie at large by giving 
a hearty, a disinterested, and an honest 
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support to the measures now before the 
House. 

Mr. P. HOWARD said, he had listened 
with attention to the many able and elabo- 
rate explanations given by the right hon. 
Baronet opposite (Sir R. Peel), and he 
confessed that he thought the equivalent 
offered to the agriculturists, in lieu of pro- 
tection, was rather less than he could have 
wished ; yet, considering the circumstances 
of the country—considering, also, the 
suecess which had hitherto attended free- 
trade measures—he was prepared to give 
his assent to the Resolutions to be sub- 
mitted to-night ; and he would beg of the 
agriculturists to consider whether a mea- 
sure of this kind, prepared by a strong 
Government, with the sanction of the 
Crown, could ever, in the long-run, be de- 
feated. For them the wiser and more sa- 
lutary course would be to enter into the 
discussion of these measures with a view, 
if possible, to secure the adoption of such 
modification as, without materially dimin- 
ishing their popularity, might render the 
shock consequent upon the change less 
sudden and less violent. He thought the 
period of three years too limited, and that 
the minimum of protection was rather 
scanty, for Mr. M‘Culloch, the greatest of 
free-trade authorities, in his celebrated 
pamphlet or treatise on the Corn Laws 
argued on the supposition that a fiscal duty 
of 5s. the quarter might be retained. He 
(Mr. Howard) deemed that the proposed 
alteration in the law of settlement would 
be a great boon to farmers and others 
living in the vicinity of manufacturing 
towns. He trusted the proposed measure 
would receive the deliberate attention both 
of the agriculturists and the manufacturers, 
and that they would be made palatable to 
the one, and not injurious to the other. 

Mr. WODEHOUSE inquired whether 
the right hon. Baronet at the head of the 
Government had any intention to lay on 
the Table of the House any of those com- 
munications which had been stated to have 
been received from some of the erowned 
heads of Europe, expressing their opinions 
on free trade, because, as yet, the House 
had no assurance that any such communi- 
cations had ever been received, except the 
statement of the hon. Member for Bolton 
(Dr. Bowring). He also wished to know 
how the moiety of the payment for medical 
relief, to be paid by the Government, was 
to be managed. In other words, how was 
the parish doctor to make out his bills ? 

Sir R. PEEL replied, that the charge 
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on account of medical aid would be pro- 
vided by a vote of the House of Commons, 
the other moiety being provided by the 
guardians of the poor in the different pa- 
rishes. This would be at once a check 
against extravagant outlay, while it would 
afford a means of a more liberal allowance 
to medical men. With regard to the other 
question, he (Sir R. Peel) would under- 
take to lay on the Table any convention 
or engagement entered into by any of the 
crowned heads of Europe. There had 
been some strong expressions made use of 
by the Secretary of the American Treasury, 
with regard to a relaxation of the Ameri- 
can tariff, and he expected shortly to be 
able to lay on the Table a Convention with 
Naples in favour of free trade. 

Mr. GROGAN wished to put a question, 
as an Irish Member, to the right hon. Ba- 
ronet the First Lord of the Treasury. The 
whole of the statement which the right 
hon. Baronet had made to-night was one 
of reductions; he, therefore, wished to 
know whether the right hon. Baronet 
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would furnish a document containing a 
column showing the aggregate amount of 
these reductions, and another column set- 
ting forth the mode in which he proposed 
to make good the deficiency in the revenue 


which those reductions would occasion. 
Very considerable alarm existed through- 
out the country upon this point; and great 
apprehensions were entertained that the 
right hon. Baronet would be driven to a 
proposition for increasing the Income Tax. 
He was, therefore, anxious to know how 
the deficieney which would be created was 
to be made up. 

Sir R. PEEL: I really hope that from 
some of the reductions there will be an in- 
creased rather than a diminished revenue. 
I have already said that I consider it very 
inconvenient to enter into explanations on 
particular portions of the general proposi- 
tion submitted by Her Majesty’s Ministers 
to the House of Commons; but I may ob- 
serve that it by no means follows that a 
diminution of duty on importation is fol- 
lowed by a diminution of price of the home- 
made article. On the contrary, it can be 
shown that in those years in which there 
has been the greatest importation of foreign 
produce, the best prices have been obtain- 
ed for similar articles of home production. 
It may be taken as a rule, that in every 
year where the price of domestic produce 
has increased, there has been a propor- 
tionate increase of importation of the same 
articles from abroad, I haye said that I 
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will not enter into any detailed explana. 
tions; but I will answer the hon. Gentle. 
man in respect to what he has said with 
regard to the Income Tax, by at once 
frankly declaring that it is not the inten- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government to make 
any proposition with respect to the Income 
Tax. That, fortified by the result of the 
experience of the past—although the effect 
of the proposed reductions upon the re- 
venue may be to cause a temporary defi- 
ciency, yet-—I am quite satisfied from the 
elasticity of the commercial energies of 
this country, and the consequent increased 
abundance that will be enjoyed from the 
reductions proposed, that those reductions 
may be made without the imposition of 
any new tax whatever. 

Mr. CURTEIS thought the right hon, 
Baronet had very unnecessarily provoked 
the hop-growing counties in proposing 
merely a reduction of duty, when he might 
have received their support had he re- 
pealed the duty altogether. He repre- 
sented the largest body of hop-growers in 
the kingdom; and he would, in their 
name, say—Give us perfectly free trade in 
hops, and take off all proteciive duty on 
foreign hops! He called upon his hon. 
Friends the Members for Kent and East 
Sussex to see justice done to the hop- 
growers; and let them not be doubly 
flogged, both as to corn and as to hops, 
He came down to the House, expecting 
the right hon. Baronet would propose to 
reduce the duty on corn; and that he 
would have fixed a duty, in the first in- 
stance, of 6s., and, by an_ evanescent 
seale, have finally abolished it. He would 
have supported such a measure, and as it 
was, he would give the proposition of the 
right hon. Baronet the most candid con- 
sideration. He was most anxious that 
this question should be finally settled ; but 
he sincerely hoped that the right hon. 
Gentleman would take the state of the 
hop-growers into consideration, otherwise 
he would raise a very hostile feeling in 
Sussex and Kent. He would not press 
the right hon. Baronet to answer him at 
the present moment. 

Sir R, PEEL: But I must give youan 
answer—and, if we were in private, I 
would earnestly advise the hon. Gentleman 
not to encourage the hop-growers in Kent 
and Sussex to agitate this question. The 
duty on foreign hops in 1842, was 101. I 
in that year proposed to reduce it to 4. 
10s. That was opposed, and I was told 
that it would ruin the home hop-growers. 
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But, what is the fact? Why, that the 
reduced duty of 41. 10s. is as complete a 
prohibition as the duty of 107. The whole 
amount of duty paid on the importation of 
foreign hops, at the reduced duty of 4. 
10s., has only been 107. Therefore, hay- 
ing first reduced the duty on foreign hops 
from 101. to 41. 10s., which proved still to 
be a prohibitory duty, | have now pro- 
posed to reduce it still further to 2/. 10s. 
With respect to the excise duty on home- 
grown hops, which is at present 18s., I 
think the hon. Gentleman will see, that 
the state of the revenue will not admit 
of any further reduction in that item. I 
am sure the hon. Gentleman, when he con- 
siders, conscientiously, the importance of 
maintaining the revenue, will at once ad- 
mit, that I cannot, and ought not, to 
reduce the excise duty on hops below the 
present charge. I do think, that a duty 
of 21. 10s. on the importation of foreign 
hops will be a very fair protection to the 
home grower. 

Mr. BENETT thought the right hon. 
Baronet had forgotten the interests of 
those who consumed the hops. He came 
down to the House with the full expecta- 
tion that the right hon. Baronet would 


have proposed a repeal of the malt-tax al- 


together. It was a tax which fell most 
peculiarly on the labourers of the country. 
Malt was a necessary of life to them. It 
was a most oppressive duty, and its repeal 
would have been a boon, not only to the 
agricultural interest, but to the labourers. 
He was deeply disappointed that the right 
hon. Baronet had not made any such pro- 
position. The object avowed for repealing 
the Corn Laws used to be that it would 
reduce wages ; but the right hon. Baronet 
had now said that you could have high 
wages and low prices. He knew the con- 
trary from long experience. He knew that 
the price of labour had always followed the 
price of provisions. But new doctrines 
were now laid down—doctrines contrary 
to those laid down by the right hon. Baro- 
net himself in former days. But these 
new doctrines were contrary to those of 
Adam Smith, and of his own experience. 
He had always contended, and would still 
contend, that the labouring classes might, 
consistently with the interests of every 
class, enjoy all the common luxuries of 
life; and he certainly had expected that 
the right hon. Baronet was going to give 
them the power to enjoy them, but he had 
been grievously disappointed. Still, he 
hoped the right hon, Baronet would recon- 
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sider the matter of the malt-tax, what- 
ever might be his determination with re- 
spect to the duty on hops, which was a 
matter of comparatively minor importance. 
Ile wished also to express his indifference 
as to the protection of home-grown hops 
against foreign hops ; his feeling was that 
there should be no duty on hops, no duty 
on malt, no duty on anything which af- 
fected the welfare of the labourer. 

Mr. ESCOTT expressed his satisfaction 
that the consideration of the proposal was 
to be adjourned for a fortnight, as, in that 
interval, the constituencies of the country 
would have an opportunity of declaring 
their sentiments. He would not attempt 
to comment on the speeches of the right 
hon. Baronet and other hon. members ; 
but he would, in one word only, express 
his extreme thankfulness to the right hon. 
Baronet for having embodied in his propo- 
sition that remission of the duty on Indian 
corn, of which he had given notice last 
year. For since he had given that notice, 
he had made further inquiries into the 
question; and the result had been such 
as to satisfy him that, for the interests of 
both the farmers and the farm labourers, 
in reference to which the hon. Gentleman 
who had just spoken had expressed himself 
so feelingly, no one measure could possibly 
be proposed which was more likely to pro- 
mote the real interests of both those classes 
than the one now submitted by the right 
hon. Baronet. He was exceedingly glad 
the scheme embodied the resolution he had 
referred to; and he hoped that not only 
would hon. Members employ the fortnight 
that was to intervene in making themselves 
acquainted with the proposition ; but that 
the country at large, when they saw the 
great advantage which it would produce to 
the agricultural interest, would look on it 
with particular favour, and that it would 
be carried by a decisive majority. 

Mr. WAKLEY: Mr. Greene, I am a lit- 
tle surprised at the speeches we have heard 
from the other side of the House, because 
I am quite convinced it is utterly impos- 
sible that hon. Gentlemen can have heard 
the scheme, as propounded by the right 
hon. Baronet, without feeling the strong- 
est possible approval and admiration. They 
cannot have heard the whole plan, as he 
has laid it down, without in the main 
points agreeing with him in the proposi- 
tion he has made. There may be some 
points, without doubt, of disagreement ; 
there may be some few arrangements which 
may call for further attention in the future 
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discussions that will take place ; but when 
they hear that in three years there is to be 

total repeal of the Corn Laws, and that 
there is to be a previous repeal with refer- 
ence to the duties on other articles that form 
the food of the people, it is utterly impos- 
sible, I say, that they should fail to express 
the strongest approval of the scheme as a 
whole. Now, the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Wiltshire, who has just sat 
down, has expressed his astonishment that 
the right hon. Baronet has not proposed a 
repeal of the malt-tax ; he expressed his 
doubt whether what the right hon. Baronet 
proposed would be for the benefit of the 
working classes of the country ; and he 
says he is disappointed in the proposal of 
the right hon. Baronet, because it does not 
come up to his view in that respect. Why, 
it is because I am firmly persuaded that it 
is for the benefit of the millions of this 
country, that it is for the benefit of trade— 
that it is likely to conduce to the peace of 
the world—that it will promote and ad- 
vance the social condition of the millions, 
and create new markets for their labour— 
that I, for one, am prepared at once, and 
without further hesitation, to say, (and I 
represent nearly 300,000 of the inhabitants 
of the northern part of this metropolis, ) that 
I feel towards the entire proposal of the 
right hon. Baronet the strongest possible 
favour. I feel firmly persuded that no 
proposal was ever made in Parliament, as 
a whole, more conducive to the happiness 
of the people of this country, than that of 
the right hon. Baronet. But does the hon. 
Gentleman, the Member for Wiltshire, 
consider that the scheme is not calculated 
to improve the condition of the people ? 
Why, is it not for reducing the price of 
bread? Is it not for reducing the price of 
meat? Is it not proposd with the hope 
of improving the condition of every family ? 
But if that proposal had been made, with 
regard to the malt tax, which the hon. 
Gentleman has referred to, would it have 
obtained for the right hon. Baronet the 
support of the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Wiltshire, with reference to other 
branches of the proposal, other depart- 
ments of the scheme? On the contrary, 
my firm conviction is that it would not. 
Now, I can clearly see that the next fort- 
night is to be expended in agitation, and 
not very peaceful agitation. I can see 
clearly enough, that an appeal is to be 
made to the passions of the electors of 
this country. In carrying on this agitation, I 
wish the hon. Gentlemen opposite to bear in 
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mind under what circumstances the appeal 
will be made. I wish them to recollect one 
little fact with referencé to the eon. 
stituencies of this country. Let them bear 
in mind, if they do excite the passions of 
the electors in the agricultural districts and 
of persons unconnected with agriculture— 
if their agitation shall extend, not only into 
the most remote parts of the kingdom, but 
also into the cities and towns, and shall in- 
fluence there the feelings of persons who 
believe that they are dependent on what is 
called agricultural prosperity, I would beg of 
them to remember that there are hundreds 
of thousands of people in this country who 
are the consumers of food—not the sellers, 
and who have no votes at the elections. 
Now, I would wish to ask them if they are 
prepared to arrange every hustings in the 
kingdom as an an instrument of torture to 
the feelings of the poor man who has not 
a vote? I say, let them remember that 
they are about to make an appeal, in my 
opinion, of a most dangerous character, if it 
is to have any influence. For the poor 
man will say, ‘‘ See what happens :—the 
parties who return the Members to the 
House of Commons, are the sellers of food, 
and we are the consumers cf food—they 
have the votes, and we have none.’ Do 
you believe if an appeal of that kind is to 
be made, that it can do other than lead to 
a state of feeling of the utmost exaspera- 
tion, and one, in my opinion, that is likely 
to be attended with the utmost danger to 
the peace of society, considering that the 
millions of this country are the parties who 
have no votes. They already complain of 
class legislation; they say that their in- 
terests are not protected in the Houses of 
Parliament; they say, that they have no 
voice in electing those who are to govern 
the country. They say, that they have 
been the victims of class legislation; and 
yet you are about to call upon the sellers 
of food to determine whether the consumers 
of food shall have justice done to them 
with regard to commercial legislation. I 
merely throw out these intimations now, 
because I am convinced, if the appeal be 
made to which I have referred, and if 
strong excitement be the product of that 
appeal, that it will be one of the most dan- 
gerous character, and will, in my opinion, 
threaten the peace of society. Now, Sir, 
if the hon. Gentlemen are sincere with re- 
ference to the feelings of the masses of the 
people on this question—if they really be- 
lieve what they say—if they really do con- 
sider that the masses of society will be op- 
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posed to the scheme of the right hon. Ba- 
yonet—I ask them, are they prepared to 
extend the suffrage to the working people 
—to those who are the main consumers of 
food in this country? No, Sir, they are 
not prepared so to extend the right of 
voting; and I say, under those cireum- 
stances, let them be cautious how they 
excite feelings of indignation on the part of 
the millions, and induce those millions to 
believe that they are, with reference to the 
legislation of this House, the victims of 
oppression. Believing as I do that the 
scheme of the right hon. Baronet has been 
propounded in a sincere desire to benefit 
the nation at large, without reference to 
particular classes or individuals, but for the 
benefit of all—believing that it is one of a 
just character ; believing, in fact, that there 
is nothing of injustice in it to any party, I 
shall give it my most cordial support in 
every stage of the proceedings; and I am 
sure that if the right hon. Baronet main- 
tains the noble and high ground which he 
has taken, the millions of the people will 
carry his proposition for him. 

Mr. BENETT said, as he had been 
asked a question by the hon. Gentleman 
who had just sat down, he would state 
that he had come to the House perfectly 
free; he had given no pledge, and ex- 
pressed no opinion ; he had purposely ab- 
stained from it, thinking he might pos- 
sibly consider it his duty to vote with the 
right hon. Baronet in what he did propose. 
He had pursued an honest course for forty 
years, in public as well as in private, and 
nothing should have induced him to do 
that which he could not have done honestly 
and conscientiously. He had certainly ex- 
pected more from the right hon. Baronet ; 
but he was perfectly free now, if he ap- 
proved of the proposition, to vote for the 
repeal of the corn tax. The only pledge 
he had given was to do that which he con- 
sidered the best for the people of this 
country. Ife had not attended a single 
meeting in favour of agricultural pro- 
tection, either in the country or in London; 
nor had he given a single intimation, by 
word or letter, to anybody, how he should 
vote on this occasion. His hon. Friend 
talked of agitation, and seemed to think 
the friends of agriculture were about to 
agitate. Tad the hon Gentleman never 
heard of agitation before? Had no agi- 
tation been going on’ the other side? 
Had not the emissaries of the League 
been sent into every village? He had 
had them in his own village, at his own 
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door, getting hold of his own labourers 
and seducing them. But the agitation 
might now be turned another way, by 
the good sense of the labourers. There 
was, recently, a meeting at Goatacre, in 
the north of his own county, of which 
much had been said, but to which no 
weight was to be attached, for the ac- 
counts that had been given of it were in- 
correct. A bricklayer was there who was 
receiving 40s. a week, and other labourers 
who were well paid. The hon. Gentleman 
proceeded to say that the farmers had a 
dislike to agitation; and, whatever their 
feelings might be, they would not attempt 
to promote mischief. 

Mr. GISBORNE wished to offer a re- 
mark in reference to what had fallen from 
the hon. Member the Coroner for West- 
minster as to the Members of the Anti- 
Corn-Law League having received the ex- 
planation of the right hon. Baronet with 
solemn silence. [Mr. Waktey: Stubborn 
silence.| It might be stubborn; but on a 
subject of so complicated a nature, and in- 
volving such a vast number of subjects, it 
was scarcely possible to express an opinion 
without having some time allowed for de- 
liberation, He had himself left the House 
perfectly satisfied that hon. Gentlemen on 
the bench opposite, who still continued so 
strenuously to oppose any alteration in the 
Corn Law, would require at least a fort- 
night to consider the measure, and that 
they had no intention of raising a debate 
on the subject that evening. It was 
merely by accident that he happened to 
hear that such a debate was going on, 
and he returned to the House merely to 
listen to it. He was sure that hon. Mem- 
bers connected with the League could not 
be accused of any want of respect either 
to the hon. Gentleman opposite, or to the 
right hon. Baronet, in having taken no 
part in the debate on that evening. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he was pre- 
pared to act in conformity with the course 
which the hon. Member who had just sat 
down had declared he expected would have 
been taken. He had intended, therefore, to 
confine himself to asking a single question 
which he thought tobe of public importance, 
and which he had addressed to the right 
hon. Baronet at the head of Her Majesty’s 
Government. He could not, however, pass 
over an observation which had fallen from 
the hon. Member for Finsbury (Mr. Wak- 
ley). The hon. Member deprecated an ap- 
peal to the opinion of the country; but why, 
he would wish to know, did the hon. Member 
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apprehend dangerous agitation ? On what 
ground did the hon. Member make his pow- 
erful appeal to the feelings of his country- 
men against the danger of inflaming the 
passions of the working classes? Did the 
hon. Member know Gentlemen on that (the 
Ministerial) side of the House to be those 
who were accustomed to excite such angry 
feelings? Had the hon. Gentleman for- 
gotten 1842? Mad he forgotten that 

eriod when the yeomanry and gentlemen 
of England had been mainly instrumental 
in preserving the peace of the country, 
disturbed as it was by those who now sup- 
ported the Anti-Corn-Law League? Had 
the hon. Member forgotten what he (Mr. 
Newdegate) had at that time stated out of 
that House, and for which he had been 
attacked in that Ilouse, and in another 
place, without notice and in his absence; 
but in support of which he had after- 
wards produced evidence, which had satis- 
fied that House that the Anti-Corn-Law 
League had been implicated in exciting the 
people ? Had he forgotten that it was the 
agricultural interests which had saved the 
country on that occasion from the conse- 
quences of the attempt thus made? As he 
was on his legs, and as the question had 
been mooted, he would take the opportu- 
nity of calling the attention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to the circumstance 
that when the consequences of their pre- 
sent measure became apparent to the coun- 
try, and when the property of the agricul- 
turists was sacrificed by it, the Govern- 
ment might perchance not meet with that 
cordial support from the agricultural in- 
terests, when danger threatened, which 
they had hitherto received. Those who 
now furnished themselves the means of 
protecting the country might perchance no 
longer have the means of doing so; and 
they would also be taught to bear in mind, 
on future occasions, that the present mea- 
sure of the Government had been mainly 
promoted by agitation. The right hon. 
Baronet had stated, that he had carefully 
prepared the mind of this country for tho 
introduction of the measure of 1842; 
who, he would ask, if the country was 
prepared, had prepared the country for the 
measure of 1846; who, but the Anti-Corn- 
Law League? Was agitation, he would 
wish to know, to be employed against the 
agricultural interests alone? He might 
be told that the agricultural Members were 
ignorant—that they did not know their 
own interest; but were they so dense that 
they could not read the volumes which had 
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been prepared for the information of that 
House, or so dull that they could not form 
any judgment of their own? And if such 
were the case, were they not to be per. 
mitted to consult their countrymen? He 
thought the demand made by the hon, 
Member for Somersetshire for time was a 
most reasonable one; and he could seareely 
believe the right hon. Baronet could have 
forgotten that on a former occasion— 
namely, when he had brought forward his 
banking measure of 1844, he gave a full 
month for the country to consider its pro- 
visions. The course which the right hon, 
Baronet thought proper to recommend 
with regard to banking had been an- 
nounced for five weeks before it came 
again before the House; and yet the in- 
terests concerned had scarcely time in that 
interval to form their opinions upon it. 
Were not the agriculturists, then, justified 
in requiring that time should be given for 
a due consideration of this question ? For 
his part, he was surprised to hear the hon. 
Member for Finsbury and the hon. Mem- 
ber for Montrose pressing forward this 
great measure, involving as it did so many 
and such important interests, as if they 
were afraid that the country should have 
time to express an opinion upon it,  Ilis 
own impression was, that when a Minis- 
ter had cast aside the experience of a 
long life, and had declared himseli to be 
prepared to act on the experience of four 
years, during which, as he had stated, the 
principle which he now advocated had not 
been acted upon—the least which the in- 
terests affected by his measure might ex- 
pect was, that time would be afforded them 
for a due consideration of the propositions 
that it contained. Ile would say more. 
He would say that when the right hon. 
Saronet had changed his opinions so lately, 
he would have better consulted the interest 
of his own character—that he would have 
better consulted the character of that 
House—if he allowed a full expression of 
public opinion on this occasion. He would 
also add, that the noble Lord the Member 
for London had, by the production of the 
letters and evidence which he had brought 
before the House, paid the first instalment 
of that gratitude which he felt to his So- 
vereign, by at once vindicating Her posi- 
tion before the country and before Parlia- 
ment. THe could not sit down without 
again repudiating the threat of implica- 
tion, that those with whom he acted 
were about to endanger the country by 
stirring up the passions of the people 
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The hon. Member for Finsbury had chal- 
lenged him to extend the suffrages of the 
people ; but he would tell him, what he 
had before stated in the House, that if the 
pressing effects of foreign competition, 
wiited with the heavy burdens that weighed 
upon the country, part of which he consi- 
dered to lic in the monetary system—(and, 
by the by, he believed the present mea- 
sure had been framed with some view to 
relieve the pressure likely to follow from 
the banking Bill of 1844)—if this oppres- 
sion proved such as he anticipated, he, 
for one, would seriously consider the pro- 
priety of extending the franchise lower 
than it was at present. 

Mr. WAKLEY begged to assure the hon. 
Member that he had never attended a meet- 
ing for the repeal of the Corn Laws except 
one, and that happened to be a parish 
meeting. He felt really ashamed to offer 
this explaation ; and if it were in any way 
offensive to any of the Gentlemen of the 
League, he would withdraw it, for he felt 
too grateful to them to make use of any 
expression which, even by implication, 
might prove offensive in any way to their 
feelings. What he had stated was, that if 
hon. Members opposite were about to make 
an appeal to the feelings of the electors, 
they would be appealing to a class who 
were in reality the sellers of food; and 
they would thus be incurring the risk of 
raising the indignation of those who were 
the purchasers of food. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE hoped the hon. 
Member would not class him with those 
who thought that under no circumstances 
it could be hereafter justifiable to extend 
the franchise by lowering the qualification. 

Cotonver THOMAS WOOD said, he 
did not wish to detain the House, but he 
rose merely for the purpose of saying a 
few words on the subject of agitation. He 
supported the proposition of the right hon. 
Baronet, because he thought it would tend 
to take out of the arena of politics a ques- 
tion which was now dividing the two great 
interests of the country—namely, the agri- 
culturists and the manufacturers. As an 
humble Member of Parliament he entirely 
approved of the course which the right 
hon. Baronet had adopted, and he was 
determined to give him his very best 
Support. 

Viscount NEWPORT considered that 
those hon. Members who intended to support 
the poliey enunciated by the right hon. Ba- 
Tonet to-night, contrary to their own con- 
Sclentious convictions, and the actual or 
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implied pledges they had given to their 
constituents, would be guilty of a great 
dereliction of duty. With reference to 
one remark which had been made, he 
would observe that no other appeal than a 
constitutional appeal to the country was 
contemplated by those hon. Gentlemen 
who entertained similar opinions with him- 
self. Ie must say that he did not think 
the right hon. Baronet was justified in 
bringing forward such a measure as he 
had propounded that night without appeal- 
ing to the country and taking the sense of 
the constituencies on the question. 

Mr. AGLIONBY regretted that this 
subject had been treated as a class ques- 
tion. Some hon. Gentlemen on the other 
side spoke as if they were the only persons 
who cared for the agricultural interest; 
but since the propriety of abolishing the 
Corn Laws was mooted in 1832, he had 
known many hon. Members who were not 
only wholly unconnected with commerce or 
manufactures, but who derived their sub- 
sistence entirely from landed property, 
who were the strenuous and consistent ad- 
vocates of a repeal of those laws. He be- 
lieved that the Gentlemen connected with 
the Anti-Corn-Law League had, by reason 
and argument, made many converts to the 
same opinions, even among the county con- 
stituencies; and he believed that, a few 
years hence, the conduct of those Gentle- 
men would receive the approbation it so 
justly merited. The only objection he had 
to the efforts of the League was, that they 
had treated the question rather too much 
as a class question than as a general ques- 
tion. But, however that might be, they 
had done great service by enlightening the 
people of this country on the subject of 
protection. Had the right hon. Baronet 
treated the question as a class question, he 
should have felt bound to oppose his view 
of the case; but as the right hon. Baronet 
had treated it, he looked upon it as a great 
step made towards free trade; for which, 
as it affected the best interests of the coun- 
try, he tendered the right hon. Baronet his 
most cordial thanks. He believed, also, 
that a large mass of the agriculturists 
would do the same, because he was satis- 
fied they would find the benefit from it re- 
turned to them a thousand fold. He (Mr. 
Aglionby) conceded to the hon. Member 
for Wiltshire, that it was highly desirable 
that the malt tax should be removed; but 
at the present time he was not disposed to 
press its repeal upon the right hon. Baro- 
net at the head of the Government. Before 
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many years had elapsed, however, he hoped 
that the country would have the advantage 
of that repeal, as it was a tax that certainly 
bore hard upon the industry of the poor 
man. As far as he (Mr. Aglionby) could 
then judge of the measures of the right 
hon. Baronet, he tendered him his most 
cordial’ thanks for the great step he had 
taken in the right direction. 

Mr. G. BANKES said, as the hon. 
Member had stated that he had no fear of 
appeal to the constituencies of the country, 
and as his right hon. Friend at the head of 
the Government had laid it down in the 
course of the evening that the question was 
one which would be entirely decided by the 
feelings of the country, no difference ex- 
isted, and therefore there ought to be no 
hesitation in making that appeal in a legi- 
timate manner. The hon. Gentleman had 
said, that he would have no difficulty in ap- 
pealing to the agricultural constituencies. 
Let him, then, join with them to obtain 
that appeal; and they would be content to 
abide by the issue. His right hon. Friend 
(Sir R. Peel)—for, after the kind manner 
in which the right hon. Gentleman had 
alluded to his observations the other night, 


he thought he was justified in using that 
term—had said that he would convince 
him that this scheme gave due attention to 


the little interests of the country. Te 
(Mr. Bankes) would ask, what provision 
was made in this scheme for maintaining 
the interests of the farmers in general; 
and, above all, of the little farmers of this 
kingdom? He could find nothing in it to 
that effect, or which appeared to have any 
such purpose. The compromise offered to 
these interests—to the tenant-farmers— 
was the consolidation of the highway rate, 
the payment to medical officers, and the 
provision for parochial schoolmasters; but 
what relief would that give to that class of 
persons ? It had been said, that the sup- 
port to the measure was not confined to the 
mercantile class, but was participated in 
by the landowners. Some of the great 
landowners certainly approved of it; but it 
was because they were great landowners, 
and would not suffer by the change; for, 
by the system of bailiffs, which was cheaper 
than that of tenants, they would be enabled 
to get their rents the same as usual. The 
tenant-farmers would in reality be the 
sufferers, because their whole class would, 
in all probability, be swept away by the 
measure of the right hon. Baronet. As 
chairman of the quarter-sessions of Dorset, 
he had received an account of the amount 
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which the criminal prosecutions had cost 
the county for the last quarter: it was only 
3771. Os. 2d. How trifling, then, the 
compensation which was offered them in 
that item! So, also, the alteration to be 
made in the auditors’ charges, and the 
highway rates would afford them no relief 
whatever. Suppose that those trifling 
modes of relief were carried into effect, 
had they not a right to complain that they 
should be so mixed up with the great ques- 
tions opened by his right hon. Friend that 
night? He said, that if protection was 
to be foreibly taken from the agriculturists 
—if native industry was to be left wholly 
unprotected—then, he said, the class which 
he represented had no claim whatever to 
compensation ; because, if they were not 
entitled to protection for national purposes, 
for the national good, they were not en- 
titled to it at all. That was the ground 
upon which they had always opposed the 
taking of an account of the peculiar bur- 
dens which pressed upon their interest. 
They were asked yearly for an increase in 
the navy and the army, which they cor- 
dially supported, though such augmentation 
was not wanted for the purpose of protect- 
ing their fields, but for the protection of the 
Oregon, which was wanted not for the pur- 
poses of the agriculturist, but for those of 
the manufacturing interest. They, how- 
ever, gave their support to those augmen- 
tations, because they considered that what 
benefited one interest, benefited all. They 
had defended, and would defend, the prin- 
ciple of protection to all, and they repu- 
diated the notion of compensation. They 
claimed to go to the country upon the prin- 
ciple of protection. It might be all very 
just to amend the poor law, which wanted 
it very much; it might be all very well to 
consolidate the highway boards ; but it was 
a miserable shift to mix them up with such 
complicated matters as had been done by 
the right hon. Baronet. If they were to 
be deprived of protection, let it be upon 
known and intelligible grounds. The 
grounds upon which the proposition before 
the House was rested, was not fairly 
stated; and they were placed most un- 
justly in a very invidious light before the 
public, when they were made to appear 
anxious for such a miserable and paltry 
compensation as was now offered to them, 
but for which they had never asked. It 
was a question to be settled by the voice of 
the country; that voice was not heard in 
that House, and he called upon his right hon. 
Friend to make an appeal to the nation. 
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House resumed—Committee to sit again 
on Monday, 9th February. 
House adjourned at twelve oclock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, January 28, 1846. 


Minutes. Pusitc Bitts.—2°: Public Works (Ireland). 

Petitions PRESENTED. From the Grove Ferry Farmers’ 
Club, against alteration, and from Shepton Mallett, and 
Ashford in the Water, for Repeal of the Corn Laws,— 
From Inhabitants of Birmingham, against Enrolment of 
the Militia. 


Tlouse met at twelve o’clock. 


RAILWAY BILLS. 

Mr. Gisporxe rose to bring forward the 
Resolutions of which he had given notice, 
as follows, and which he read to the 
House :— 

“That the Committee on the Petition for each 
Railway Bill shall, in every case in which they 
shall report to the Tlouse that the Standing Orders 
have not been complied with, report further whe- 
ther in their opinion the Standing Orders ought to 
be suspended, and whether the parties, under any 
and what conditions, should be permitted to go on 
with their Bill. 

“That where the said Committee shall be una- 
nimous in such last-mentioned Report, or where 
only one Member, such Member not being the 
Chairman, shall dissent therefrom, such Report 
shall be taken into consideration by the House, 
without being reterred to the Committee on Stand- 
ing Orders. 

“That where more than one Member, or where 
the Chairman shall be dissentient from such Report, 
it shall be referred to the Committee on Standing 
Orders. 

“That in every case in which a Railway Bill 
shall be referred to the Committee on Standing 
Orders, it shall be permitted either to the pro- 
moters or to the opponents of such Bill, to be heard 
by one counsel or one agent on the points so re- 
ferred.” 

He stated that when he had heard the Motion 
of which the right hon. Baronet opposite, 
the First Lord of the Treasury, had given 
notice, for a Select Committee on the sub- 
ject of Railways, he thought that he might 
have deferred his present Motion until the 
Report of the Select Committee should 
have been submitted to the House; but 
when he found that, notwithstanding the 
appointment of that Committee, petitions 
for Railway Bills were still referred to the 
Sub-Committees on Private Bills, and 
thenee frequently to the Committee on 
Standing Orders, he had no alternative 
but to bring forward his Resolutions with- 
5 . . 
out delay. On the preceding evening, the 
uJ . ee + 
Select Committee on Petitions for Private 
Bills had been appointed; and, in justice 
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to the Members who comprised that Com- 
mittee, he must say, that forty-two more 
active, able, and intelligent men of busi- 
ness could not have been selected from 
that House. Four Chairmen also had been 
chosen ; and of those Gentlemen it was but 
justice to add, that more diligent, more expe- 
rienced, more impartial, and more honour- 
able men could not have been selected to 
discharge the important duties which they 
would have to perform. But what was the 
nature of these Committees on Petitions 
for Private Bills, and what were the duties 
which they had to discharge? For the 
most part, they were measurers of lines 
and readers of advertisements ; their object 
being to ascertain whether any, and what, 
discrepancies existed between the divers 
notices and publications required by the 
Standing Orders of that House. Those 
Standing Orders had been printed with 
the sanction of the House, and he supposed 
that every person engaged in railway sur- 
veying throughout the kingdom possessed a 
copy of them ; but, nevertheless, in spite of 
the great care bestowed on the subject by 
the Standing Orders’ Committee, and by the 
House, he knew that there were many in- 
stances in which it was impossible for par- 
ties promoting railway schemes to decide 
beforehand whether the Standing Orders 
were or were not complied with. In some 
very important cases, for example, which 
he could point out, where the point at issue 
was the same, decisions had been given 
sometimes one way and sometimes the 
other: yet no register or record was kept 
of those decisions, so that it was of no use 
looking for precedents to aid in determining 
whether or not the Standing Orders were 
complied with. He might, in fact, say, so 
stringent were those Standing Orders, that 
he believed he did not overstate the case 
when he said, that if they were rigidly 
enforced, there was no Railway Bill, how- 
ever accurately and carefully prepared, 
which might not be thrown out on the 
ground of violation of the Standing Orders. 
It was the duty of the Committee on Pri- 
vate Bills to examine all Bills, and, if they 
were found defective, to refer them to the 
Committee on Standing Orders; and here 
he must observe, with regard to that last- 
mentioned Committee, though he had 
every respect for its Members individually, 
yet that he looked upon it as in the aggre- 
gate one of the most outrageous tribu- 
nals in the world: and he believed that 
nothing save the personal character of the 
hon. Members who composed it could up- 
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hold it during another Session: but for 
their high standing as men of honour and 
integrity, he felt convinced that the rail- 
way world would have no confidence what- 
soever in its decisions. Even as it was, 
indeed, the public had not the confidence 
which such a tribunal might be expected, 
and ought to be calculated, to inspire. In 
the Resolutions which he had read to the 
House, and which he was about to pro- 
pose, he endeavoured to remedy one great 
evil of the present system, by enacting, 
that in every case in which a Railway Bill 
should be referred to the Standing Orders’ 
Committee, it should be permitted to the 
promoters and opponents of the Bill to 
be heard by one counsel upon the points 
which had been referred. He had no 
doubt but that would have the effect of 
lightening the labours of the Committee, 
whilst considerable advantage would accrue 
to the parties concerned, whether as_pro- 
moters or opponents of a Bill. He would 


also put an end to that system of secrecy 
which was at present observed in the 
Standing Orders’ Committee, where deci- 
sions were now given affecting property to 
an immense extent, in the absence of the 
parties who were the most interested. 


Those decisions were given one day upon 
some rule which might be adopted by the 
Committee, and the same rule might be 
set aside on another day, by way of com- 
promise, to the almost ruin of a third party, 
to whose case the rule was not intended to 
apply. With these observations, he begged 
to move the Resolutions of which he had 
given notice, and to which he hoped the 
House would give a ready assent. 

Lorp G. SOMERSET said, that know- 
ing well the great attention which the 
hon. Member for Nottingham had paid to 
the subject of Standing Orders relating to 
Private Bills, and looking at the Resolu- 
tions which had just been proposed and 
seconded, he must say that he was sur- 
prised that such Resolutions should have 
been brought forward by that hon. Gentle- 
man. He wust oppose those Resolutions, 
because he felt that their adoption, more 
particularly the adoption of that part 
which enabled parties to be heard by 
counsel before the Standing Orders’ Com- 
mittee, would be attended with greatly in- 
creased delay and expense to the parties 
concerned. Indeed, so far from employing 
counsel in cases where they were not re- 
quired, there were many hon. Members 
who thought, from the great latitude in 
‘which those learned gentlemen frequently 
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indulged, that it would be desirable to dis. 
pense with their services in many cases in 
which they were at present retained. He 
did not base his objection to the Motion of 
the hon. Member on his own views alone ; 
but he was guided by the almost unanimous 
vote of a Committee which had had the 
subject under consideration. As to com- 
promises being acted upon, he should cer- 
tainly regret the adoption of that course at 
any time ; but he thought that such a step 
could in every case be defeated by the 
vigilance of the Committee. Ilaving re- 
gard, then, both to the public interest and 
to the advantage of the parties concerned, 
both in the promotion and opposition of 
Railway Bills, he felt it to be his duty to 
oppose the present Motion. 

Mr. STRUTT agreed with the noble 
Lord opposite in the surprise which he 
had expressed at the proposition of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Nottingham, from 
whom, from his great acquaintance with 
the Standing Orders of that House, he 
should certainly have expected better 
things. He took leave to deny altogether 
the propositions of his hon. Friend, that 
the Committee on Standing Orders was a 
sort of court of appeal, or that it was a 
committee of secrecy. At any rate, it 
was not more a committee of secrecy than 
the Committee on Petitions, or any other 
committee where evidence was not taken. 
The Standing Orders’ Committee had the 
power of calling before them the promoters 
of the Bill, and also the chairman of the 
committee to which it had been referred, 
who, being one of their own body, would 
readily give them all the information which 
he possessed on the subject. If there were 
no culpable negligence, or that a party had 
been misled, he had no doubt that the 
Standing Orders’ Committee would take 
such a case into consideration ; but where 
there was a non-compliance with the Stand- 
ing Orders, from culpable negligence, and 
where any party might be damnified by dis- 
pensing with them, the decision would, he 
had no doubt, be different in such a ease. 

Mr. GISBORNE would be glad to placo 
his views on record, by a division, if he 
thought that any hon. Members were in- 
clined to divide with him ; but as the ge- 
neral feeling of the House appeared to be 
against him, he would not impose upon 
them the trouble of dividing. 

Resolutions negatived. 


PUBLIC WORKS (IRELAND). 
Sm T. FREMANTLE moved the Order 
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of the Day for the Second Reading of the 
Public Works (Ireland) Bill. 

On the Question that the Bill be now 
read a second time, 

Mr. 8S. CRAWFORD inquired if it 
was the intention of the right hon. Baronet 
to bring in a Bill for amending the valua- 
tion of Ireland during this Session. 

Sm T. FREMANTLE said, that it was 
his intention to introduce such a Bill. 

Mr. HUME said, that he had looked 
carefully over the Bill, and he found great 
difficulty in arriving clearly at its meaning. 
It would have been better to bring in a 
Bill to repeal former Acts, and re-enact 
the necessary provisions of them in one 
Bill. The greatest advantage had resulted 
from the Consolidation of the Customs Acts 
by Mr. Deacon Hume, and the re-enacting 
the necessary provisions in one Bill. 

Sm T. FREMANTLE perfectly con- 
curred with the general observations of the 
hon. Member for Montrose, as regarded 
general alterations in the law ; but those 
observations did not apply to the present 
Bill. The object of this Bill was merely to 
give an additional grant of 50,0000. for 
the construction of public works in Ire- 
Ireland. It was true there were proposed 
in this Bill one or two alterations of the 
law—but they were alterations of details, 
and not of the principles of the law—alte- 
rations which merely had reference to the 
repayment of the sum advanced and the 
rate of interest. 

Mr. O’CONNELL said, that the obser- 
vations of his hon. Friend the Member for 
Montrose would apply only to permanent 
laws—laws which were intended to be 
perpetual. This, however, was not in- 
tended to be a permanent law of that na- 
ture, as it was a particular Act of Parlia- 
ment to regulate the expenditure of a par- 
ticular sum of money, of a very limited 
extent he would say, and too small a sum 
for the purpose which it was proposed to 
elfect by it. He would not oppose the 
Bill—on the contrary, he would support 
it; but under the protest that the Govern- 
ment should not, by the introduction of 
the Bill, be entitled to hold themselves 
discharged from the duty of providing 
against the distress which was to be ex- 
pected in Ireland in a very short period. 
This Bill was a small instalment of that 
relief for which the condition of Ireland 
was crying out. It was impossible to ex- 
aggerate the state of things produced in 
Ireland by the failure of the potato crop. 
Indeed, it was not too much to say that 
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within three or four weeks a great portion 
of the population might be in a state of 
actual famine, if measures were not 
speedily adopted to advert that calamity. 
The right hon. Gentleman was quite right 
in urging forward the Bill as fast as pos- 
sible, and he would co-operate in that ob- 
ject. There were some details which he 
might feel it necessary to advert to in 
the Committee ; but it would be cruelty to 
delay its progress, and he was ready to 
support it, protesting at the same time 
that the Ministers must not suppose that 
by this small instalment they discharged 
any essential part of the duty which de- 
volved upon them to find employment and 
food for the people of Ireland during the 
ensuing period of distress. 

Mr. 8. CRAWFORD ealled the atten- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman (Sir T. 
Fremantle) to the propriety of adopting 
the best means of securing the proper and 
efficient outlay of the money to be ad- 
vanced. 

Sir H. W. BARRON said, that this 
paltry sum of 50,000/. was altogether in- 
sufficient for providing employment and 
relief for the immense population which 
would be exposed to the danger of famine 
in the ensuing spring and summer. He 
had reason to believe that the Commission 
appointed by the Government to inquire 
into this subject in Dublin calculated that 
no less than four millions of the Irish 
people would be in a state of destitution 
in the ensuing spring and summer, and to 
meet that destitution this Bill would give 
3d. a head to those people to support them 
for three months. Was that to be sup- 
posed a measure for giving employment 
and relief to the people of Ireland during 
the approaching time of distress? He 
hoped the Government would not suppose 
that this was sufticient to relieve the 
people of Ireland, or that it was more than 
a drop of water in the sea, as compared 
with the great wants of that country, in 
consequence of the severe visitation of 
Providence which had occurred. It was 
not charity that the people required, but 
employment, and that employment the 
Government were bound to give them, It 
was the first principle of all governments 
that the care of the people should precede 
every other consideration: salus populi 
lex suprema was a principle which no po- 
litical economist could deny. He sincerely 
wished that he had sufficient power to 
impress upon the Government the absolute 
necessity of taking timely precautions 
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against the approaching famine; and he 
hoped that the gentry of Ireland would 
immediately come forward to assist in re- 
lieving their fellow countrymen, who by 
the circumstance of the failure of the 
potato crop were in danger of being re- 
duced to a state of the utmost destitution. 
It should be recollected by the Govern- 
ment that many of the landed proprietors 
of Ireland were absentees; and that many 
other proprietors, who were resident in 
Ireland, had not the means at their com- 
mand of giving sufficient employment to 
those around them. Under these cireum- 
stances, therefore, it was the imperative 
duty of the Government to come forward 
and provide the means of employment for 
the people of Ireland. If a sutfticiently 
large sum were provided, it would not only 
relieve the distress of the people, but effect 
great public good, for there was scarcely 
a river or harbour in Ireland that was not 
capable of great and profitable improve- 
ment, whilst all the public improvements 
could be greatly facilitated by the assist- 
ance and co-operation of the county sur- 
veyors in that country. It was said ona 


former occasion that they ought not to tax 
the English people in order to give money 


to the Irish. But he would ask, did not 
the Irish nation pay her share, and more 
than her share, of the taxes? Had not 
every Chancellor of the Exchequer since 
the Union stated that the Irish people 
were taxed more heavily in proportion to 
their means than any other people in Eu- 
rope? He believed that the Irish people 
were more taxed in proportion to their 
means of payment than any other people 
on the face of the globe. Those who made 
such observations as that which he alluded 
to were not the friends of the Union be- 
tween both countries, for if it were said 
that the Irish had no claim on a fair pro- 
portion of the taxation of the United 
Kingdom, they would say, ‘‘ Then in God’s 
name let us manage our own affairs.” The 
Irish people did not ask to receive money 
from English taxation, but they demanded 
as a right a fair proportion of the general 
taxation. He hoped that the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite would come forward 
with a more extensive measure of relief 
than that which this Bill would afford. 

Mr. M. MILNES said, that in giving 
his support to the Bill he was anxious to 
express his opinion, without saying whe- 
ther it was a contemptible sum or not— 
that it was totally inadequate for the great 
purpose which it was intended to effect— 
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and that it ought rather to be taken as a 
sign and token of English sympathy and 
interest, than as meant for a sufticient re. 
medy for the evils which threatened Ire. 
land. He believed that this great evil, the 
failure of the potato crop in Ireland, ought 
to be met in a totally different manner, 
It ought not to be met by English charity 
or Government assistance, but by the cor- 
dial sympathy and aid of the landed pro. 
prietors in Ireland, exhibited towards their 
distressed and unhappy tenantry. That 
was a duty which could not be properly 
discharged by deputation or by the ap- 
pointment of a commission, but every 
landed proprietor who had an estate in 
Ireland ought to go to that estate and 
apply every shilling he possessed to the 
relief of the people ; nay, he ought to bor- 
row money, if he possessed none, for that 
purpose ; and he was sure that the Irish 
people would make an ample return in 
their gratitude for that conduct towards 
them. He would except no one from that 
duty. There were Dukes and Marquesses 
who had palaces in this city, and estates 
in this country, but who, nevertheless, 
possessed large estates in Ireland ; and it 
was their duty—a duty which he would wil- 
lingly discharge if he possessed estates in 
that country —to betake themselves to 
their Irish property, and bestow from their 
private means relief to the people. That 
was the duty of the aristocracy ; 

“ Sume superbiam quasitam meritis ;’ 
and England would co-operate in the exer- 
tions to alleviate the evil. 

Mr. F. FRENCH rejoiced to hear the 
speech of the right hon. Member who had 
just sat down; and he was convinced that 
if facilities were afforded to the landed 
proprietors of Ireland they would be found 
ready to undertake their part in assisting 
to relieve the distress which threatened 
a large portion of its population. His 
chief object in rising was to endeavour to 
impress on the mind of the right hon. Ba- 
ronet the objectionable nature of the 5th 
and 6th clauses of the Bill. He hoped that 
some deference would be paid to the opi- 
nion of the country Gentlemen of Ireland 
on this subject; but, judging from the 
clauses to which he had adverted, it would 
seem that the Government thought their 
opinions of no moment. 

CotoneL CONOLLY agreed ‘with the 
hon. Member for Roscommon in thinking 
that the landed gentry ought to have a 
voice in the matter. He was very happy 
to find that the money intended to be ad- 
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yanced on loan was to be lent out at a low 
and reasonable interest. It was his firm 
conviction that there would be an ample 
return for the money about to be so ju- 
diciously invested. 

Bill read a second time. 

House adjourned at a quarter past two 
o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, January 29, 1846. 

MinuTEs.] Postic Brtus.—2* Turnpike Roads (Scot- 
land); High Constables, 

PeTiT1IoNS PrResznTeED. From Jedburgh and Melrose, 
praying for Repeal of so much of the General Turnpike 
Act (Scotland), as authorizes the Granting of Ale and 
Spirit Licences to Toll House Keepers—From Land- 
owners, Tenants, Labourers, and others interested in 
Protection to Agriculture, residing in the Parishes of 
Woodburgh, and several other places, in favour of the 
Corn Laws.—From West Harley, for the adoption of a 
Measure to prevent the Unconstitutional Proceedings of 
the Anti-Corn-Law League, in relation to the Corn Laws, 
—From Bolsover, for Protection to the Agricultural 
Interest.—From the Royal Burgh of Stranraer, for Re- 
peal of the Corn Laws. 


CORN LAWS—PETITION. 
The Duxe of RICHMOND presented a 


petition, signed, he said, by a large num- 


ber of gentlemen, farmers, and labourers 
of West Harlsey, praying the House not 
to consent to any alteration in the Corn 
Laws, and complaining of the unconstitu- 
tional course of the Anti-Corn-Law League. 
The noble Duke, in continuation, said, he 
had had opportunities of seeing a very 
large number of the gentry and tenantry 
of the country since the opening of the 
“comprehensive scheme,’’ as it was called, 
of the Ministers had been made known in 
another place, and he could only say that 
that ‘‘ comprehensive scheme”’ ‘had been 
repudiated by every one of these indi- 
viduals who came from every part of Eng- 
land. They viewed the proposed measure 
with strong indignation, and, one and all, 
they were prepared to stand to the last to 
maintain protection, not only for them- 
selves, but protection for the domestic in- 
dustry of the country. They considered 
they ‘had been grossly ill-treated and de- 
ceived: for the men who by their support 
were sent into the House of Commons 
upon the faith that they would maintain 
the protective system, were —at least 
many of them—now wavering and doubt- 
ing; and they thought that ‘the men who 
had made such pledges were bound to 
resign their seats in order to see whether 
they would again be returned. He entirely 
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concurred in these opinions. He thought 
the abandonment of the system of protec- 
tion would have an injurious, indeed a 
ruinous, effect upon the great interests of 
the country ; and the manner in which the 
subject had been agitated by the Anti- 
Corn-Law League ought to be one reason, 
even if there were no others, that the 
Ministerial measure should be thrown out. 
At all events, he called on their Lordships 
to pause before they gave the people of 
this country reason to suppose that no 
confidence could be placed in their public 
men. That feeling would be most inju- 
rious. He contended it was most incon- 
sistent, seeing we had enjoyed great pros- 
perity under the present Corn Law, to 
seek now to repeal it. The time for it was 
badly chosen; and the arguments and 
statements by which the repeal was sup- 
ported, would prove upon examination most 
fallacious. He did not intend to go into 
details at the present moment, because he 
hoped the subject would be discussed upon 
the principle of protection or no protection ; 
then would be the time to go into details. 
There should be no compromise at. all. 
To talk of compromise was ridiculous. 
The compensation offered to the agricul- 
turists for the loss of protection was ab- 
surd. The highways were to be put under 
surveillance, and the parishes were to be 
relieved of half of their apothecaries’ bills, 
or some nonsense of that sort. But would 
Her Majesty’s Ministers tell him what 
they believed would be the price of corn 
under the new law; for unless they could 
tell that, how on earth could they say 
whether they were not giving too much to 
the manufacturer, and too little to the ag- 
riculturist ? They must make up their 
minds what would be the price; and he 
should like to know their expectations in 
this respect, because then he could tell 
whether it would remunerate the British 
farmer, or whether it would throw out of 
cultivation a large surface of land. He 
for one was decidedly opposed to this 
country being dependent upon foreign na- 
tions for supplies of food. He was for 
protection to native industry ; and the same 
views were maintained by a very large 
body of the people, men not easily roused, 
but who were now roused because they 
felt they had been deceived and ill treated. 
It would be most dangerous for Parliament 
to carry the present measure against so 
marked an opinion against it on the part 
of a great body of most respectable, 
quiet, and unobtrusive men—men not open 
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to the bribes of the Anti-Corn-Law League, 
but who felt it their duty to protect them- 
selves and their brother men, be they ma- 
nufacturers or agriculturists. He hoped, 
then, that their Lordships would not 
scruple to give the country an opportunity 
of judging whether the protective system 
was right or wrong, by throwing out the 
measure when it came before them, and 
thus force the Minister to a dissolution. 
Let the question be made the subject 
of discussion at the hustings. If it were 
said that exactly the same question was 
discussed at the hustings in 1841, he de- 
nied the assertion. The questions were 
not identical. The men who supported 
the Government measure at that time 
voted against the proposition for a fixed 
duty of 8s., on the ground that the protee- 
tion which it atiorded was not sufticient ; 
yet these very same men were now found 
ready to vote for a repeal of the Corn 
Laws which was to take place in three 
years. If protection was ‘‘the bane of 
agriculture,’ he should have preferred the 
more open, manly, and straightforward 
course of its abolition altogether, rather 
than the Ministerial scheme, for he was 
convinced it would be less mischievous. 


Lorp KINNAIRD said, the noble Duke 
had thought proper to attack the Anti- 
Corn-Law League, and to charge that 


body with the use of bribes. 
Kinnaird) was a member of the League, 
and he was willing to stand by its 
conduct as a body, and he _ positively 
denied that it employed bribes, or did 
anything either illegal or unconstitu- 
tional. He would not go so far as to 
render himself responsible for the state- 
ments made or the language used by indi- 
vidual members of the League, because 
that could not be expected from any man ; 
but he would ask the noble Duke whether 
he considered himself responsible for the 
language used at the meetings of the Pro- 
tection Society ? 

The Duke of RICIGUMOND: Yes; I am 
prepared to be personally responsible for 
any language I ever heard at any meet- 
ing of any protection society. 

Lorp KINNAIRD thought the noble 
Duke deserved credit for his chivalry, be- 
eause language had been used at some of 
those meetings which no man and no Chris- 
tian ought to have used. Was the com- 
parison of an hon. Member of the Legisla- 
ture to Satan, language for which the noble 
Duke would be responsible? Such lan- 
guage as that had frequently been used 
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in meetings of protection socicties. The 
noble Duke, at no very late period, was not 
so willing to offer his responsibility, for he 
formally repudiated the responsibility of the 
language used at a protection meeting at 
which the Zimes newspaper had been 
burnt, in paltry spite; but now he ren- 
dered himseif liable for all the foolish lan. 
guage of the farmers, and he wished the 
noble Duke joy of his new undertaking, 
He (Lord Kinnaird) should be sorry to 
render himself responsible for the expres- 
sions of any party ; but at the same time 
he could undertake to deny positively that 
the Anti-Corn-Law League gave or offered 
bribes. Their object was a constitutional 
one, and they were carrying it out legally: 
it was merely to facilitate the creation of 
votes to act upon the Legislature; and the 
protectionists had openly avowed their de- 
termination to adopt the same course. It 
was somewhat extraordinary to hear the 
League charged with interference at elee- 
tions, whilst he (Lord Kinnaird) would yen- 
ture to say that there were not twenty 
Peers, Members of that House, who had 
not subscribed towards the expenses of 
elections. The country could not be igno- 
rant that in so subscribing those noble 
Lords subscribed beyond the legal ex- 
penses of the election ; and he ventured to 
say there was no Member of that House, 
either on one side or the ciher, who had 
not subscribed either to the Reform or the 
Carlton Club. 

The Duxe of RICHMOND: I never 
have. 

Lorp KINNAIRD knew that most of 
the Members of that House had. They 
all knew how elections were carried. They 
all knew that at the time of an election 
parties went to the committee sitting at one 
of those clubs, stating the price of their 
boroughs. That had been done over and 
over again, and he had known individual 
instances of it. Yet many of those same 
parties—he would not say individuals for 
whose language the noble Duke was now 
responsible—were the people who com- 
plained it was illegal and unconstitutional 
to facilitate the registration and the pur- 
chase of freeholds. Talk of interfering at 
elections! Why, they knew that the 
elections for counties in Scotland were car- 
ried by faggot votes which were syste- 
matically created for the purpose ; and 
at the present moment they were qua- 
lifying their own servants to vote. The 
League, he repeated, merely facilitated a 
legal and constitutional right, and he de- 
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nied they were guilty of bribery. Those 
who lived in glass houses should not throw 
stones. He (Lord Kinnaird) did not know 
whether it was according to the rules of the 
House, but as the noble Duke had been 
permitted to allude to the ‘‘ comprehensive 
scheme’’ submitted to the other House by 
Her Majesty’s Government, he probably 
might be allowed to add a few observa- 
tions. He was not going to enter into the 
details of that scheme. He was happy to 
say that, although he wished the repeal of 
the Corn Laws had been more immediate 
than was proposed, that scheme was fully 
satisfactory. The protectionist party called 
upon the Government to appeal to the 
country. It was, indeed, a strange doc- 
trine, that the Government should not first 
try the House of Commons. If the Govern- 
ment were beat in the House of Commons, 
they would, of necessity, appeal to the 
country ; but to appeal at once, without 
taking the sense of the existing Parliament, 
would be a practical adoption of the Chart- 
ist doctrine of annual Parliaments. As far 
as he had had opportunity for judging, he 
believed there would be a majority, both of 
the people and the Parliament, for the 
Government measure; but what would be 
the consequences of postponement ? The 
noble Duke might approve of it; but how 
long would the question be allowed to 
exist? Did the noble Duke consider it was 
possible that the country would very long 
submit to delay? The consequence of 
delay, he (Lord Kinnaird) said, would be a 
sweeping reform in the Parliamentary con- 
stitution. The people, disappointed in 
their desires, would not submit to the con- 
tinuance of protection after having had the 
abolition of it within their grasp; and if it 
were denied, they would not submit to the 
present constitution of the House of 
Commons, with regard to the number of 
nomination boroughs in the hands of the 
protectionists. 
Petition to lie on the Table. 


THE OREGON BOUNDARY. 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, that seeing 
the noble Earl the Seeretary for Foreign 
Affairs in his place, he begged to ask him 
@ question which, he thought, would not 
require a very great deal of consideration. 
He (Lord Brougham) had purposely avoided 
giving notice of his intention to put the 
question, lest it should be considered offen- 
sive in any quarter, but he was not to be 
held answerable for having drawn out the 
‘truth, if the truth were offensive. There 
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had been no concert between the noble 
Earl and himself on the subject. Had the 
noble Earl seen a new argument for the 
American claim to the Oregon territory, in 
the shape of globes made and sold in Lon- 
don, wherein the boundaries of the Oregon 
were described according to the American 
doctrine ? 

The Eart of ABERDEEN (in apparent 
astonishment) replied in the negative. 

Lorp BROUGHAM did not wonder at 
his noble Friend being surprised. He 
(Lord Brougham) would give him the name 
of the globe-maker in question; and he 
would find, upon inquiry, that the Oregon 
boundary had been put by the maker upon 
a globe before it was finished, and that 
same globe was purchased by no less im- 
portant a person than the American Minis- 
ter in this country. He did not believe 
that his excellent friend, Mr. Everett, was 
a party to the proceeding; and it might 
possibly prove to have been done by the 
tradesman out of kindness and respect for 
his customer. 

The Eart of ABERDEEN said, he 
had heard something of this matter, but 
he attached no importance to it. It re- 
ferred to an older transaction than Mr. 
Everett’s time. The globe had been pur- 
chased by an American, but not by the 
American Minister. 


THE CORN LAWS. 

Eart GREY said, he should be sorry if 
the discussion commenced by the noble 
Duke on the cross benches (the Duke of 
Richmond) should have terminated before 
he had had the opportunity of adding one 
or two observations. There was one part 
of the remarks of his noble Friend, in 
which he entirely concurred; and that was, 
that this question, when it came on for 
discussion, ought to be discussed as it de- 
served, seriously and solemnly. He should 
greatly rejoice if his noble Friend, who 
truly stated the question really at issue to 
be the principle of protection or no protec- 
tion, would adopt the suggestion which had 
been made elsewhere, and submit a resolu- 
tion calling upon their Lordships to aftirm 
the principle of protection. There was 
also another point on which he concurred 
with his noble Friend. He (Earl Grey) 
must say, he regarded with great satisfac- 
tion the measure which had been propounded 
in another place, and which was likely soon 
to come before that House ; but, like his 
noble Friend, he should have been better 
pleased, if, when so much was proposed to 
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be done, the proposition had gone a little 
further. It would have been better, he 
thought, if the measure, which substantially 
amounted to the abolition of the protection 
on corn, had, that object being contem- 
plated, proposed the abolition at once. 
For his part, he regarded the modified 
sliding scale, which was to be continued 
for three years, as neither more nor less 
than a mockery of protection. It was 
clearly considered so by those noble Lords 
who advocated the principle of protection, 
and being so regarded, he (Earl Grey) was 
totally at a loss to understand upon what 
ground it could be recommended to them. 
He confessed that as a landowner, this 
was the only part of the measure of which 
he was afraid. Ie was not afraid of a fair 
and free competition, for he was perfectly 
persuaded that the agriculturists of this 
country were no less able than the manu- 
facturers to compete fairly in the market 
with their foreign rivals ; but he was seri- 
ously afraid, when a change in the policy 
of the country was about to take place, 
and the avowal was made that protection 
could not be maintained, that the interposi- 
tion of an interval of delay before that 
suggested change was carried into effect 
would be most injurious, by prolonging 
those evils with which a state of transition 
in commercial affairs was invariably attend- 
ed. In his opinion, it was perfectly clear 
that during those three years it would be 
searcely possible for a satisfactory arrange- 
ment to be come to between landlords 
and tenants. He believed also that the 
continuance of this modified protection, 
would afford an excuse for continuing the 
great evil of agitation; and would have 
the effect of throwing obstructions, by the 
uncertainty which it tended to promote, in 
the way of the extensive employment of 
capital in the improvement of land. No 
man who looked into the matter could 
doubt that, for some years past, since the 
apprehension of a further modification of 
the Corn Laws had become strong, that 
there had been an indisposition among all 
persons to invest any great amount of 
capital in the permanent improvement of 
the land—that there was an indisposition 
to make bargains for land for any length- 
ened periods. As he thought that any 
great improvement in agriculture must be 
founded on the granting of leases, and of 
thus giving the necessary security to the 
tenant before he could be expected to effect 
improvements, so he felt that whatever 


tended to continue agitation, and conse- 
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quent insecurity, must be most injurious to 
the landed interests. But, further, by 
continuing this modified protection for two 
or three years, it seemed to him that a 
considerable increase would be made in the 
difficulties attending the transition. They 
all knew that the stock of corn in foreign 
countries was low at present ; so low, that 
the demands of the market in this country, 
even under the existing law, had completely 
swept all the foreign ports from which corn 
could be shipped, and that, therefore, an 
immediate alteration of the law could be 
made with comparatively slight effects; 
but if the measure that had been announe- 
ed in another place became law, and a 
modified scale of duties were continued for 
three years longer, to be followed at the 
end of that time by a free trade in corn, 
the necessary tendency of such a law would 
be to induce the foreign grower, instead of 
gradually feeding our markets, and bring- 
ing his competition with our farmers to 
bear gradually on prices, to check and 
dam up the current of importation from 
abroad for three years, and at the end of 
that time to let a great quantity of foreign 
corn into our markets, to the great detri- 
ment of all parties ; for a sudden influx of 
that kind would be no less injurious to the 
consumer than to the producer. He firmly 
hoped that those among their Lordships 
who, like himself, were deeply interested 
in the prosperity of agriculture, would look 
well into this matter. It was, no doubt, 
for the purpose of conciliating their Lord- 
ships’ support that this scheme had been 
proposed ; but if he were right in believing 
that of all plans that could be adopted such 
a one must be the most detrimental to their 
interests, he trusted they would use their 
influence to prevent the passing of a mea- 
sure which was really calculated to injure 
rather than to benefit the acriculturists. 
There was another point on which he was 
nearly ready to concur with his noble 
Friend on the eross bench (the Duke of 
tichmond). His noble Friend had spoken 
with something like ridicule and contempt 
of what was called compensation to the 
landed interest in the proposed measure. 
Now he did not think that, on reflection, 
their Lordships could view this compensa- 
tion in any other light than that in which 
it had been represented by the noble Duke; 
for though he thought some of the relief 
proposed was perfectly just, quite irrespec- 
tive of the Corn Laws, still to talk of a 
measure involving some half a million an- 
nually, spread over all the landed interests 
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of Great Britain and Ireland, as one of 
compensation for the injury they might 
receive (supposing they received such in- 
jury), was, he should say, to practise a 
gross delusion towards their Lordships. 
He believed that the only real compensation 
that could be made to them would be that 
contained in the promises that had been 
held out, but which, he was sorry to say, 
appeared from the printed papers not in- 
tended to be fulfilled. He meant that if 
the principle of free trade were adopted 
with respect to corn, so it should be with 
regard also to other matters. It seemed 
to him beyond all things just, that if they 
were to sell their corn, regulated by com- 
petition, they should have an opportunity 
of buying the things they required at prices 
also regulated by competition ; that if they 
sold cheap corn, they had a right to buy 
cheap sugar, cheap tea, and cheap coffee. 
He would like to know on what principle of 
common justice and equity, the contrary 
practice was intended to be maintained ; 
more especially with regard to the Colonies. 
If the English landowner was expected to 
meet competion, and to take his chance in 
the market with foreign nations—if he was 
expected to bear with the effects of free 
trade, he would wish to know on what 
ground the Colonial landowner should not 
bear competition also. The English land- 
owner was taxed largely to maintain the 
nilitary and naval forces necessary for the 
protection and safety of the Colonies. Nor 
was this all: large sums of money were 
voted annually for the maintenance of civil 
and religious establishments in many of the 
Colonies, and when they took these burdens 
off the Colonial landowner, was it, he 
asked, common justice and equity, that 
when the principle of free trade was ex- 
tended to the British landowner, it should 
be withheld in regard to them? He trusted 
their Lordships would insist, when the 
proper time arrived, for the full extension 
of the principles of free trade; and if 
these principles were, as he thought they 
ought to be, extended to the landowner at 
home, he hoped and trusted their Lordships 
would insist on having them carried out 
with regard to others also. This course 
was the more advisable, because the remis- 
sion of protecting duties on such articles 
as sugar and coffee would afford great relief 
to the consumer, and would at the same 
time ensure an increased revenue to the 
Treasury. In fact, the Treasury and the 
consumer would be benefited together, and 
thus Her Majesty’s Government would be 
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enabled to afford more easily the remission 
of those protective duties to an extent, 
which, in the absence of such an addition 
to the revenues, must now be regarded as 
impossible without—what he would much 
regret to see—the imposition of new taxes. 
He thought the continuance of protection 
in the manner proposed, was calculated to 
throw discredit on the great principle on 
which this important measure was said to 
rest, when he found that it was not finally 
and resolutely carried out ; and, above all, 
it created the greatest surprise in his mind 
to perceive that Her Majesty’s Government 
should still think it worth their while to 
cripple and diminish the efficiency of this 
measure by adhering to the plan—which 
he thought had been now completely ex- 
ploded—of making a distinction between 
the duty on sugar the produce of free 
labour and of slave labour. He thought 
this system had been completely exploded, 
and that those who had first brought it 
forward had long since got ashamed of 
advocating it. Considering how much of 
the language of wooing, which had been 
adopted when the possession of office was 
the object in view, had been since given 
up; considering how many of the pledges 
then given had been departed from, it 
seemed to him to be a highly unnecessary 
sort of squeamishness not to have gone a 
little farther, and to have abandoned the 
most groundless of all the doctrines that 
had then been brought forward. He had 
hoped that they were now to start entirely 
from fresh ground, and that the just and 
sound principles of free trade, now an- 
nounced, would be carried into effect for 
the benefit of the whole nation. The re- 
marks which had fallen from the noble 
Duke had induced him (Earl Grey) to 
trouble their Lordships with these observa- 
tions, and he feared that he had, perhaps, 
gone further than he ought to have gone 
on this occasion; but considering how, 
generally, such matters were decided— 
that is, practically and virtually decided— 
before their Lordships had an opportunity 
of pronouncing an opinion regularly upon 
them in that House, he thought there was 
some justification for Members of their 
Lordships’ House venturing—perhaps a 
little irregularly—to state their views on 
important questions. This principle of free 
trade was one on which he had always felt 
most deeply, ever since the first Session 
that he had the honour of a seat in the 
other House of Parliament. When the 
question of the corn trade first came before 
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the House after that period, he was one of 
those who had voted in the small minority 
by which the principle of the sliding scale 
had been opposed. From that time to the 
present, whether in or out of office, his 
course had been the same.  Ilis belief had 
always been that the whole principle of 
protection, from first to last, was a mistake 
—that it was injurious to the protected 
interests as well as to the consumer—and 
that the sooner they adopted the principles 
of common sense—the principles upon 
which every great writer on political eco- 
nomy for the last fifty years had argued 
the question—the sooner they adopted 
these principles in their legislation, the 
better. 

Lorp ASHBURTON said, that as there 
were millions of persons who believed that 
their fortunes and existence were at stake 
on this question, it was not to be expected 
that they would be very nice in the ex- 
pressions they made use of when discuss- 
ing it. On what might be called the main 


question, that of free trade, which the 
noble Earl contended for, the Government 
of the Crown could never, in his apprehen- 
sion, be able to carry on the business of 
the State. 


He admitted, that the princi- 
ple of perfect free trade, for which the 
noble Lord argued on the present occasion, 
and of which he was aware the noble Earl 
had always been a consistent supporter, 
was, if it could be established, the princi- 
ple of common sense. It was completely 
undeniable that the principle of free trade 
was in accordance with common sense; 
but the question which they had to consi- 
der was, how that principle could be esta- 
blished in a country having such compli- 
cated interests—placed in such an artificial 
position with regard to other countries of Ku- 
rope, which were placed in positions equally 
artificial, and which had interests that were 
fighting against this country in every pos- 
sible way—this country having, too, a debt 
of eight hundred millions upon its shoulders. 
Ilow, he asked, was it possible that the 
principle of free trade, even admitting— 
which he did—that it was the principle of 
common sense, could be applied in such a 
case? Tle not only admitted that perfect 
free trade, if practicable, would be in ac- 
cordance with common sense, but that it 
would be consistent with the best interests 
of all countries. The noble Lord advo- 
cated entire free trade; but how, he would 
to ask the noble Lord, would he be prepared 
go into a Committee of Ways and Means, 
to pay the interest of the national debt, 
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and to maintain the credit of the country, 
without meeting with all the difficulties 
and chances of a loss of revenue, which his 
principle would oblige him to risk. Take, 
for instance, the article tea, which the 
noble Earl had omitted from amongst those 
which he enumerated; and from which 
millions of revenue were derived: this was 
an article of consumption which the British 
farmer required, and which those with 
whom he had to compete obtained at one 
third the price he did. The noble Earl 
had referred to the difficulty which the 
British farmer would have ‘in meeting the 
corn growers of other countries in the mar- 
ket on equal terms. It required no great 
study of political economy to state the 
simple fact which this question involved, 
that while the man on the shores of the 
Baltic, in the north of Germany, paid his 
workman 6d. a day, and the Britsh farmer 
paid his workman 2s. a day—it required, 
he repeated, no great skill in political 
economy to perceive that these two per- 
sons did not meet each other in the mar- 
ket on equal terms. Again, those coun- 
tries were free from tithe, from the poor- 
rates, and other burdens imposed upon the 
British farmer, the general rule being that 
the poor-rate was taken from the munici- 
palities of the different towns, while the 
country districts were usually left entirely 
free. All these were difficulties which, 
much as he admired the general principles 
of free trade laid down by the noble Earl, 
were, he thought, insuperabie in the way 
of establishing them in this country, under 
the artificial circumstances in which the 
country was placed. In fact, they had no 
wise man amongst them, who had not over 
and over again told them the same truths. 
Mr. Huskisson had in all his speeches 
laid down the principle, that when they no 
longer wanted to raise fifty or sixty millions 
a year of taxation, then they might de- 
mand cheap bread even on the principles 
of the most perfect free traders. Other 
political economists, down to Mr. Ricardo, 
had all admitted that the British farmer 
required some compensation for the dis- 
abilities under which he laboured. They 
differed much as to the amount of such 
compensation ; but all admitted that it was 
to some extent or other necessary. An- 
other difficulty in the way of free trade in 
corn he would also allude to, with the con- 
viction that others who understood the 
subject would carry out the point more fully. 
Other European countries, as France, 
Prussia, Holiand, Spain, all derived their 
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supplies of corn in times of scarcity from 
the shores of the Baltic, or from the Black 
Sea; but principally from the former. 
Now, all these countries had scales of pro- 
tective duties. They protected themselves 
against the importation of corn in years 
when it was not wanted; but in times of 
scarcity they all went for their supplies to 
the same shop or granary, namely, the 
Baltic. Now, what was the consequence ? 
The seasons usually produced the same re- 
sults over all the northern countries. The 
consequence was, that though while in 
times of scarcity they were all obliged to 
purchase corn at the same time, the effect 
in years when the crop, as in the case of 
last year, was pretty nearly sufficient to 
supply the wants of the country, would be 
most destructive to the British farmer. 
In such years, all the other countries to 
which he alluded shut their ports. The 
ports of Great Britain were the only ones 
open—they were, in fact, a sort of refuge 
for the destitute, for every thing grown in 
other countries in plentiful years—and 
that, too, not only for the corn intended 
for this market, but for the corn grown 
on the ealculation of the possible wants of 


a large extent of Europe, in which the 


ports were kept closed. The markets of 
Great Britain would thus be paralysed, 
and the difficulties against which the Bri- 
tish farmer would have to contend, would 
be materially advanced. The farmer would, 
in fact, have to go for week after week to 
market, without being able to effect a sale. 
Nothing but the very finest quality of grain 
would sell at all: and what, he asked, 
would be the consequences? The British 
farmers were not very rich, the greater 
portion of them being just able to pay 
their rents when called upon to do so, but no 
more. The fallacy, therefore, lay here, 
that they did not, and could not, establish 
free trade. So long as they had their 
debt, with all the rest of the world fencing 
and fighting with them, the Utopian scheme 
of which the noble Earl was the advocate, 
and of which they heard so much, was 
wholly impracticable. With regard to what 
had fallen from another noble Lord (Lord 
Kinnaird) respecting the Anti-Corn-Law 
League, he would make but a single ob- 
servation. He did not complain at all of 
the League subscribing money for the pur- 
pose of watching the registration, and of 
canvassing ; but when he saw them open- 
Ing in every town of the kingdom a regu- 
lar shop for the purpose of furnishing what 
he could hardly call fictitious voters, but, 
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according to their advertisements, offering 
for a sum of 451. to give a vote in any 
county; and when a majority of two thou- 
sand on one side, in a particular county— 
Lancashire—had been by this means con- 
verted into a minority of one thousand, he 
would ask whether such a system ought to 
be allowed to continue, if the present con- 
stitution of the Empire was to be main- 
tained ? 

Lorp MONTEAGLE observed, that the 
doctrine just propounded by his noble 
Friend they had often heard elsewhere, 
namely, that all customs duties were against 
the principle of free trade. Now, this 
opinion, which had been put prominently 
forward by his noble Friend, as well as by 
some extreme advocates of free trade, was 
carrying the argument in favour of 
free trade far beyond its legitimate prin- 
ciple. He protested against the assump- 
tion that the imposition of revenue duties 
was to be considered as obstructive 
to the system of free trade; and he was 
surprised that his noble Friend, with his 
extensive knowledge on the subject, and 
with his great experience, should have 
started such an objection; and he must say 
that it was a most unexpected and sin- 
gular observation, coming from such a 
source. He was surprised to hear his 
noble Friend allude to the tea duty, and 
the tobacco duty, as being against the 
principles of free trade. These duties 
might, indeed, be too high to insure the 
largest return of revenue—they might 
have passed the maximum point of pro- 
ductiveness ; but how it was possible to 
show that they were against free trade he 
could not understand. Until we could pro- 
duce tea and tobacco in this country, the 
duties on these commodities had no more 
to do with protection or with the prin- 
ciples of free trade, than any subject 
of foreign policy which could be brought 
forward. It appeared to him that the 
course taken by his noble Friend was 
not the most legitimate mode of arguing 
the question. He would not refer to old 
doctrines ; because he thought it was not 
very just, nor could it be very agreeable 
to argue the case on personal grounds ; 
but he must say, in reference to the 
persons who had been lately attacked upon 
this subject—his noble Friend himself had 
often been attacked upon it—that he had 
known very few men indeed who had been 
perfectly consistent on the subject of the 
Corn Laws. But there was one peculiarity 
in these changes of opinion, They were 
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all in one direction—in favour, and not 
against, freedom of trade. With one ex- 
ception—a very strong exception he ad- 
mitted—and that was his noble Friend, all 
who changed their opinions were persons 
who had previously adopted the doctrine of 
protection and restriction of commerce, who 
had abandoned it by degrees. Even the 
Legislature of the country, in all its alter- 
ations of the Corn Laws, from the year 1815 
up to the present time, had been departing 
steadily from the doctrine of protection, and 
gradually approximating to that of free trade. 
Let them compare the Bill of 1815, which 
his noble Friend so vigorously opposed, 
with the Act of 9th George IV., and again 
let them compare the 9th George IV., 
with the Act of 1842, and they would find 
that the cause had been steadily advancing, 
notwithstanding the national burdens, not- 
withstanding the progress of civilization, in 
the cause of free trade. Ilis noble Friend 


considered freedom of commerce to be in- 
consistent with the interests of the country, 
and with its progress in wealth; but, without 
referring further to the opinions of noble 
Lords and right hon. Gentlemen, he might 
be permitted to direct their attention to a 
most important document. 


He referred to 
the celebrated petition of the merchants of 
London, presented to the other House by 
his noble Friend, at a time when the bur- 
dens of the country were greater than they 
are now, in which the doctrine of free 
trade was laid down in the most lucid, the 
most admirable, and, at the same time, 
most absolute manner. Ie could refer to 
that most important document, in which his 
noble Friend had entirely concurred, as a 
justification of his denial that taxation 
imposed on importation for the sole pur- 
pose of revenue was an obstacle to free 
trade. But supposing that these taxes 
were imposed only for revenue purposes, 
to be extended in maintenance of our estab- 
lishments, and the payment of the interest 
of the debt, these could only be regarded 
as legitimate taxes, and however onerous 
they might be, they only furnished a 
stronger argument for leaving the industry 
of the country unfettered and unshackled 
—leaving every possible reward to the la- 
bours of the merchant, and to the powers 
of production of the farmers and manufac- 
turers; and this he contended was best done 
by abandoning protection altogether. With 
reference to one part of the plan submitted 
by the Government to the other House, 
he concurred with his noble Friend (Lord 
Grey), that, viewing it as an agricultural 
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question, an adherence to the interval of 
three years of duty previous to the total 
abolition of the Corn Laws, would prove 
greatly prejudicial to the interests of those 
classes for whose benefit it was now pro- 
posed. But it was not for him to object, 
if those who were mainly concerned differed 
from him in opinion on that point: he 
would not reject the Bill on that account; 
for, taking the measure as a whole, he 
considered that it was the greatest step 
that had hitherto been taken in the im- 
provement of the commercial legislation 
of the country. He should have pre. 
ferred it if the measure had been brought 
immediately into full operation; but he 
trusted that the agricultural interest, when 
they came to consider the effect of the 
proposed limitation, with a free trade in 
corn in prospect, to be established after an 
interval of three years, would arrive at the 
conclusion that it would be better for their 
interests at once to bring the measure into 
full operation; and if it should appear that 
the parties most interested objected to the 
continuance of the interval of restricted 
trade, he trusted that the Government 
would consent to abandon it. He must 
protest, in passing, against the doctrine 
of his noble Friend, that tithes should be 
considered a burden upon land, for which 
the landed interest was entitled to protec- 
tion. He could on this subject rely on the 
authority of Mr. Ricardo, who clearly showed 
that when tithes became a rent charge, they 
ought not to be considered as a peculiar 
burden on land, augmenting the cost of 
production. Tithes were only a different 
mode of apportioning the produce. They 
never had belonged to the landlord, and 
therefore neither the landlord nor the occu- 
pier of the land had any claim to protection 
in that respect. He could not conceive 
how tithes could be brought forward by his 
noble Friend as an argument against free 
trade. 

The Duke of RICHMOND said, that 
it should be remembered that the farmers 
were obliged to employ even more men 
than they really wanted. Before estab- 
lishing freetrade this state of things should 
be got rid of. If the Legislature was 
determined to make corn cheap, the farmers 
should be enabled to get their labour at 
the cheapest possible rate. He knew, that 
the lowering the wages of the labourers 
would be most repugnant to their feelings; 
but still the cireumstances should be taken 
into consideration. With respect to the 
malt tax, he would ask, why not remove 
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it, and give the labouring classes cheap 
beer as well as cheap bread? Why, he 
would ask, was it proposed to reduce the 
duty on brandy, unless they sought to make 
a greater number of drunken people about 
the streets? Perhaps, however, the ob- 
ject was to do an injury to the smugglers. 
Now, he regarded a smuggler and a free 
trader in the same light. The smuggler 
was a brave man, and the free trader was 
a reckless man. He considered that the 
Government should have made a reduction 
in the malt tax. It appeared, however, 
that Government would not do this, be- 
cause they feared that the Leaguers would 
say that it was a boon to the farmers, 
whereas it would be only a boon to the 
consumers of malt. He did not think that 
it was generally expedient to take up the 
time of the House on measures of this 
kind; but when he was called upon to 
present between four and five hundred 
petitions from farmers demanding protec- 
tion to native industry, he trusted that the 
Ilouse would not prevent discussion, as he 
conceived that those persons had a right 
to be heard, instead of the petitions at 
once being placed in the blue bag. For 


his own part, he thought that it would be 


better to have free trade at once; but this 
was only his own individual opinion ; but 
he knew that the great body of the farmers 
did not concur with him in this opinion. 
The farmers were in hopes, that if the 
interval continucd, circumstances might 
arise which might produce a change of 
opinion; and that that system of protec- 
tion which had always existed in this 
country would be continued. All that 
the farmers required was fair play, and 
that the Legislature should not lightly 
overturn a system which had existed for 
ages, 


RAILWAY BUSINESS. 
The Eart of DALHOUSIE said, that 


in rising for the purpose of proposing to their 
Lordships to appoint a Committee for the 
purpose of considering the mode of dealing 
with railway business in that House during 
the present Session, he should endeavour to 
lay before their Lordships, and to state, as 
briefly as he could, the facts and grounds 
upon which it appeared to him to be desi- 
rable to consider the mode of dealing with 
that class of Private Bill business connected 
with railways, that was likely to occupy so 
much of their attention. In former years, 
the amount of Railway Bills brought under 
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the consideration of the House, had been 
but inconsiderable. In the Session of 
1845, however, it appeared from the Re- 
turns on the Table, that there were depo- 
sited with the Board of Trade 248 railway 
projects; but during the present year, up 
to the 30th of November last, there were 
deposited in like manner with the Board of 
Trade the plans and sections of 815, of 
which 606 were for railways in England, 
126 for Seotland, and eighty-three for 
Ireland. Before the 3lst of December, 
there was a very considerable reduction of 
that number; but upon that day there 
were deposited in the Private Bill Office, 
and now stood there, Bills for railways 
to the number of 687. He did not wish 
their Lordships to imagine that that num- 
ber was likely to come under the consider- 
ation of the House. Some had already 
disappeared. Some projects had formed 
junctions with others; and from the ex- 
treme haste and inaccuracy with which 
many of those schemes had been prepared, 
no doubt a very great number more would 
disappear from that list, when they came 
before the Standing Orders’ Committee, 
before coming under the consideration of 
Parliament; but, after making every al- 
lowance for all these contingencies, there 
could be no doubt whatever that the num- 
ber of Railway Bills that would come under 
the consideration of Parliament in the pre- 
sent Session would infinitely exceed the 
number in any previous Session; and when 
their Lordships considered, even with the li+ 
mited number of last Session, the very great 
labour that pressed upon the Committees 
of both Houses of Parliament, and of the 
other House especially ; and when they 
adverted further to the fact that this enor- 
mous mass of legislation was in addition to 
the ordinary Private Bill business that 
came before Parliament, he thought it 
would be almost impossible to find commit- 
tees enough totake thesenumerous schemes 
into consideration; or, if they could find 
Members enough to constitute commit- 
tees for the purpose, that those commit- 
tees could give to them sufficient attention 
to be satisfactory either to themselves, or 
to the public. Upon that ground, there- 
fore, if there were no other, some inter- 
ference would be necessary; but there was 
a still graver difficulty than that, and that 
was the amount of capital proposed by those 
Bills to be employed in the formation of 
lines of railway. The capital, as shown 
by the official statements of the dif- 
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ferent companies which it was supposed 
would be required by those 687 Bills, 
amounted to not less than 370,000,0000. 
But he did not wish their Lordships to 
suppose that that amount of capital was 
likely to be called for; because, in addi- 
tion to the number of Bills that would, 
no doubt, be relinquished, there were a 
vast number of competing schemes, one 
only of which could, of course, receive the 
sanction of Parliament. But after making 
every deduction from the estimated sum 
upon that account, and taking even the 
lowest sum he had heard mentioned by 
those who were most interested in making 
it appear as small as possible, it was sup- 
posed that the lowest amount of capital 
that would be called for, to carry into ope- 
ration the schemes provided by the Bills 
which it was proposed to pass this Session, 
would be upwards of 100,000,0000. of 
money. But they were not in a condition 
to calculate the total amount that would be 
demanded for railway purposes during the 
coming years, unless they considered the 
amount of their present obligations. In the 
last Session, there were sanctioned 118 Rail- 
way Bills, the capital of which was about 
56,000,0007., and in the previous year 


there were upwards of forty Railway Bills, 
involving capital to the amount of upwards 


of 14,000,0001. In the last two years, 
therefore, there had been authorized to be 
Jaid out in railways very nearly 70,000,0002. 
Their Lordships would recollect that the de- 
mand for that money was not gradual, so as 
to lighten the difficulty of meeting it. It ap- 
peared that the time employed in the com- 
pletion of these railways, did not ordinarily 
exceed three years. The demand, then, for 
that 70,000,000. would fall within three 
years; and, after making a deduction for the 
expenditure already made for the Bills of 
1844, their Lordships must calculate that 
during the years 1846, 1847, and 1848, 
there would be on an average a demand of 
20,000,0001. for each of these years, even 
as things stood at present. Therefore, 
taking the lowest estimate of the amount 
of capital, for the railways which would be 
brought under the consideration of Parlia- 
mentin the present Session at 100,000,0007., 
and adding it to the 70,000,000/. already 
sanctioned, he thought it was impossible 
for any man to consider the possibility of 
Parliament going on to take into consi- 
deration that mass of Bills, involving so 
vast an amount of capital, without feeling 
the necessity of looking also to the effect of 
those schemes on the general interests of 
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the country. It seemed then to be neces. 
sary for Parliament now to consider whe. 
ther the diversion of such a mass of 
capital into the one line of railway invest- 
ment might not be at variance with the 
general good; whether it would not haye 
an injurious effect upon trade generally; 
and whether some sort of limitation should 
not by some means be placed upon that 
extraordinary expenditure. He was not 
unnecessarily anticipating the inconveni- 
ence that would arise, for he was sure 
it must be perfectly notorious to all, that 
the inconvenience which he anticipated 
was even already beginning to be felt, 
It was perfectly well known, from the 
information which was coming from every 
part of the United Kingdom, or at all 
events from every part of Great Britain, 
that already the price of labour was en- 
hanced to an extraordinary, and almost to 
an inconvenient degree. The price of ma- 
terials was also enhanced; and if they were 
to have a further expenditure, it would 
have the effect of driving up still higher 
the price of labour and materials — an 
effect that must everywhere be felt to be 
most inconvenient. He would go farther 
than that, and say, he believed it was not 
for the interest of railway enterprise itself 
that unbounded sanction should be given 
to the demand of capital for it. He be- 
lieved the effect of it would be to drive up 
prices in the manner he had deseribed. 
Indeed, he had heard it said, that it was 
unnecessary for Parliament to interfere at 
all; because the price of labour would be so 
high as to prevent the full execution of all 
the plans. However, he thought their 
Lordships would not think it convenient 
that they should pass Bills for the incor- 
poration of those companies, with vast 
capital, and armed with great powers— 
‘powers which, if the lines were not con- 
structed, they would keep suspended over 
the heads of all those who were affected by 
them, whilst in the meantime they would 
deprive the public of the advantages which 
it was intended they should derive, and in 
consideration of which Parliament was in- 
duced to grant those great powers to 
them. On the other hand, there might 
be companies who would go on at all 
hazards till they should have expended all 
their money before they had by any means 
concluded their undertaking, and the con- 
sequence would be, that in both cases the 
railway people themselves would not be be- 
nefited, and the country would be left with- 
out the advantages intended by the Legis- 
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Jature to be provided for them. On all 
these grounds—in consideration of the ex- 
treme difficulty felt in conducting the busi- 
ness; in consideration of the risk which he 
thought might be involved in the divi- 
sion of so great an additional capital on 
railways ; and in consideration of the in- 
terests of parties engaged in railway under- 
takings themselves—it was wise to consider 
whether they could safely pursue the course 
they hadheretofore followed in railway legis- 
lation; and whether they ought not to place 
some sort of limitation on that expenditure. 
It had been remarked the other evening by 
a noble Marquess, whom he expected to have 
then seen in his place (the Marquess of 
Clanricarde), that it was the duty of the 
Government to have come down with some 
specific plan to recommend to Parliament, 
and that it was unworthy of the Govern- 
ment to apply for the appointment of a 
Committee. The noble Marquess said, 
that it was unworthy of the Ministry to 
throw the responsibility from their own 
shoulders to those of Parliament. But it 


was not in the power of the Executive Go- 
yernment to determine what course should 
be adopted; nor did they shift the responsi- 
bility, for the responsibility must ultimately 


have rested with Parliament; and even if it 
had been in their power, seeing that there 
was already in existence a system which had 
worked well, and which had been approved 
of, and adopted by Parliament itself, it would 
have been unbecoming in the Government to 
come down with a demand for the adoption 
of some other plan, without giving the oppor- 
tunity to Parliament to consider the system 
in existence, before adopting any amend- 
ments. He admitted that it was the duty 
of the Government to take these mat- 
ters into consideration, and to arrange the 
mode in which Parliament could deal with 
them with the least possible delay; and 
to give their advice as to the course which 
should be pursued. That the Govern- 
ment had done, and on the very first day 
of the Session notice had been given in 
the other House of the appointment of a 
Committee; and a Select Committee had 
been then appointed to consider the exist- 
ing state of Private Bill business. In the 
meantime, means would be afforded by 
the aid of maps, distinguishing the different 
lines of railroad already constructed, and 
those sanctioned by Parliament, and those 
now to be brought under their considera- 
tion, for knowing the districts still to be 
accommodated, and showing the enormity 
and complexity of the schemes that were 
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now to be submitted to Parliament. The 
schemes would also be classified as they 
were last year; and again. it would be 
shown what were the particular objects of 
each scheme. It would have been fruitless 
and impossible in that or in the other 
House of Parliament for the Government to 
have laid before the House any general 
scheme, and to haye invited discussion 
upon it, since the result would have been, 
that, after eliciting as many opinions as 
there were Members in the House, the 
scheme would have been referred to a Com- 
mittee afterall. The right hon. Gentleman 
at the headof the Government had moved fcr 
a Committee in the other House; that Com- 
mittee had already entered upon its inqui- 
ries, and he now moved for a similar Com- 
mittee in that House. If this Committee 
were granted, the Government would be 
prepared to lay before it all the information 
they had collected; and to state not only 
their views with respect to railroad legisla- 
tion, but to suggest also the course which 
they thought it would be wise for Parlia- 
ment, under existing circumstances, to 
adopt. If the views of the Committee 
should be in accordance with the opinions of 
the Government, the Report would be pre- 
sented to the House, backed by the autho- 
rity of those Members of the House who 
had most devoted their attention to the 
subject ; but, upon the other hand, if the 
Committee did not approve of the views of 
the Government, such alterations might be 
proposed as should be considered to render 
the plan most effectual. There were other 
matters which might come under the con- 
sideration of that Committee; and he did 
not despair that some plan could be sug- 
gested, or some arrangement made, that 
would facilitate the transaction of railway 
business between the two Houses of Par- 
liament, and not only conduce to the con- 
venience of the Houses, but to the benefit 
of the parties interested. Under these 
circumstances, looking at the impossibility 
of working the system as it now stood, and 
looking at the peculiar circumstances in 
which they were placed, he would move— 

“That a Select Committee be appointed to 
consider the Mode in which the House shall deal 
with the Railway Bills proposed to be submitted 
to the House during the present Session.” 

Lorp BROUGIIAM expressed his entire 
approval of the course which the noble 
Lord proposed to pursue. He thought 
this was the most convenient mode of 
dealing with a subject which, as every one 
must see, was very complicated in its de- 
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tails, and very extensive in its relations. 
He agreed, too, in the expressions of the 
noble Lord with reference to the point on 
which the greatest alarm was entertained 
—the immense amount of capital which 
had been, and was about to be, invested in 
these undertakings. God forbid that he 
should appear to coincide in any such doec- 
trine, as that Government should in any 
way interfere with the application of capi- 
tal. That would be the wildest, maddest, 
of all possible visions; but if Parliament 
called on to give extraordinary, nay, 
even extravagant powers, in certain cases, 
it must not, if it thought right to adopt 
checks and precautions, be said to inter- 
fere with the voluntary use and employ- 
ment of capital, but rather to employ a 
salutary restraint where those extraordi- 
nary powers appeared to involve the dis- 
traction of capital from natural, and its 
investment in artificial employments. He 


Railway 


had never said, and never contemplated, 
that it was not right to make grants for 
railway purposes, provided they were made 
with a proper degree of care and cireum- 
spection ; but when he was called upon to 
extend those grants to the extent spoken 
of by the noble Lord—from twenty mil- 


lions even up to fifty-three millions of 
money for the next three years—it did 
appear to him that it behoved Parliament 
to pause and institute inquiry before it 
proceeded headlong in such a career. There 
was another part of the subject not broach- 
ed by his noble Friend, on which he (Lord 
Brougham) hoped he would be heard by 
their Lordships; or, if he were a Member 
of the Committee, he hoped to be heard on 
the subject in Committee. He thought it 
to be of consequence to the character of 
Parliament that there should be a due and 
satisfactory performance of its functions in 
dealing with that mass of business, and 
that they should give such skilful experi- 
ence and satisfactory attention to those 
Bills, as he (Lord Brougham) did not 
think, with all psssible respect for both 
Houses of Parliament, could by possibility 
be given by them if the Private Bill busi- 
ness was to continue precisely on the same 
footing as it was. He (Lord Brougham) 
was as jealous of the just and due privi- 
leges of Parliament as any Member of 
their House could possibly be. God forbid 
those just privileges should ever be inter- 
fered with, or that any attempt should be 
made to transfer them to any other quar- 
ter; but he was persuaded that to vest in 
Parliamentary Committees—in the very 
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worst tribunals that mortal man’s wit ever 
devised —the entire management of 9 
enormous a proportion of the judicial busi. 
ness of the nation—for judicial business it 
was—to permit such a tribunal to sit in 
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judgment on such a mass of property as 


was daily subject to the decision of Com- 
mittees of that House—property exceed. 
ing, by a hundredfold, all the property 
under litigation in the Courts of Law, in 
the Courts of Equity, ay, and in the 
Courts of Quarter Sessions to boot—to 
vest in such a species of tribunal such 
powers, such authority, such responsibility, 
was, in his opinion, an arrangement so ill 
adapted to public exigencies, so little eal- 
culated to satisfy suitors, that he did hope 
that in that House an early opportunity 
would be afforded him of stating to their 
Lordships the result of his experience, in 
both Houses of Parliament, and also in his 
professional and judicial capacity, for the 
purpose, and with the view, of helping 
them to come to an arrangement more 
satisfactory, and more suited, not only to 
the people, who were their suitors, but, he 
would add, to their own dignity and au- 
thority. 

Lorp KINNAIRD was glad to hear of 
the noble Lord’s intention. He thought 
that by bringing the subject of Private 
Business under the consideration of the 
whole House, the noble Lord would be 
doing an essential service to the public. 
With regard to this Committee, he much 
wished that its deliberations could be ex- 
tended to the subject of consolidating rail- 
ways. Ife believed that, in several cases, 
one line was now working against another; 
and that this was a great cause of those 
irregularities which resulted in accidents 
more or less serious. In the course of his 
own travelling experience, he had often 
found that, where there was cause for com- 
plaint, the blame was shifted to the ma- 
nagement of some other line ; and that he 
got no redress, because each party in- 
sisted in laying the blame upon the other. 
With reference to another branch of the 
subject, he wished to take this opportunity 
of giving a notice: it was, that on Mon- 
day next he would move for a Return of 
the Fees paid and payable in the House on 
the introduction of Railway Bills, and of 
petitions connected with them. He un 
derstood that these fees were enormous; 
that whilst, for instance, the expense of 
opposing a Bill on the part of a petitioner 
was about 8001., the fees were not less 
than 3001. of the money. In a matter 
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where justice was involved, no man ought, 
jn his opinion, to be put to such costs as 
these fees entailed. 

Lorp ASHBURTON said, it scemed 
to him that something might be provided 
with respect to the inconvenience men- 
tioned by the noble Lord ; but not by this 
Committee. He approved of the appoint- 
ment of the Committee ; but if many of 
these adventures were to be put off to a 
distant period, and if the money was to be 
locked up, and professional labour uselessly 
expended, it was of importance that an early 
decision should be come to on the subject ; 
and he, therefore, hoped that the Com- 
mittee would sit assiduously. Amongst 
other arrangements, it was highly desirable 
that the railway business should be brought 
under the consideration of that [louse at 
an earlier period of the Session. Under 
the present system the Bills often came up 
to that Ilouse at a late period of the Ses- 
sion, and then they incurred much odium 
for their not being passed. Le perfectly 
agreed in all that had been stated by the 
noble Lord as to the necessity of putting 
some limitation on the calls for capital and 
labour in this country. They must recol- 
leet a little how some of these schemes 
were got up. A country attorney and an 
engineer were all the staff necessary to 
prepare a ‘great competing line ;”’ and 
surely therefore it was necessary to put a 
check on a system-so peculiarly liable to 
abuse. fe felt, moreover, that such a 
limitation was not more necessary on mon- 
etary considerations than on considera- 
tions having reference to Jabour. It was, 
no doubt, for the public interest, that there 
should be abundance of employment, which 
involved, of course, high rates of wages ; 
and he believed that at present there was 
that abundance of employment with its ne- 
cessary accompaniment. But how long, 
let him ask, was this state of things to 
last? If substantial good was to accrue to 
the country, the employment must be 
spread over a series of successive years, 
and must not merely serve the purposes of 
securing a temporary advantage. They 
must beware how they scattered away their 
money all at once. They might take a 
warning on the point of what had occurred 
at former periods of temporary prosperity. 
Any one could recollect during the last 
war how prosperous all appeared, whilst 
15,000,0007. or 20,000,0002. were raised 
and spent each year, being laid out in the 
expenses of that war. They knew what 
was the prosperity then. The same system 
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showed itself now, only in a better ways 
Then large sums were wasted in subsidies 
to Austria, to Prussia, and to other Powers ; 
whilst at present all was spent among our 
own people, and in most instances with a 
reasonable prospect of return. He only 
mentioned this, because the present extra- 
ordinary prosperity was said to arise from 
an approximation to free trade, and that 
this was to be seen in the demand for 
labour. Any one, however, who had seen 
what took place during the last war would 
see the history of that prosperity, great as 
it was, in every part; and he took the 
liberty of admonishing their Lordships that 
they should not be quite sure they could 
scatter away the revenue, and trust to the 
continuance of that prosperity. This sub- 
ject was not immediately connected with 
the measure then before the House; but 
those who were connected with the Go- 
vernment would do well to consider the 
suggestions he had made. It was clear 
that by the appointment of a Committee 
the subject of railway legislation would be 
best brought forward. 

The Duke of MONTROSE expressed 
an earnest hope that the course the Go- 
vernment intended to pursue would be 
made publicly known at an early day. In 
a few days hence the deposits were to be 
paid to the Accountant General. Unless 
this Committee was prepared to report be- 
fore the payment of those deposits, they 
might be receiving them under very unsa- 
tisfactory circumstances. Suppose reports 
were made against certain lines the money 
for which had been deposited ; why, the 
consequence would be that that money 
would be locked up, and that great incon- 
venience would ensue. He must admit 
that by reporting in a hurried manner it 
would be impossible in all cases to decide 
properly ; but, on the other hand, it was 
very desirable that they should learn on 
what principle the Government proposed to 
act. It was said, in the other House, that 
a decision would be first arrived at, as to 
the railways most wanted by the country ; 
but on what principle was the decision to 
be made? Some would say, that the dis- 
tricts most requiring lines of railway were 
those in which the population and manu- 
factures were the greatest ; whilst others 
would hold to the opinion that those dis- 
tricts should be first assisted which had no 
lines of railway in their neighbourhood. 
Although it was true, no doubt, that some 
lines had been got up, as the noble Lord 
who had spoken last had described, yet 
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there were other Bills which were bond fide 
—which were promoted and supported by 
the landowners of the districts through 
which they would pass, and which ought 
rather to be facilitated than impeded in 
their progress through Parliament. He 
trusted, therefore, that the Government 
would endeavour to secure an early report 
of the proceedings of this Committee. 
Eart GREY would give his vote in fa- 
vour of the Resolution for the appointment 
of the Special Committee, but wished to 
have it distinctly understood, that in so 
doing he did not desire to be interpreted as 
giving his sanction to the principle which 
appeared to be advocated by many who 
were anxious for the formation of the Com- 
mittee—the irrational, he would say rather 
unconstitutional, principle, that Parliament 
had a right to interfere in the speculations 
of private individuals, or to attempt to 
prescribe limits to the amount of capital 
which the British public might, in the ex- 
ercise of their discretion, think fit to ex- 
pend on any particular project or projects. 
The more arguments he heard in sustain- 
ment of that principle, the more strongly 
was he inclined to doubt that it had any 
consideration either of sound policy or 
common sense to recommend it. It ap- 
peared to him that what Parliament in the 
discharge of its legitimate duties was called 
upon to do was this—tirst, to inquire and 
ascertain whether the parties who had ap- 
plied for Bills to enable them to construct 
railways, were really in possession of the 
capital which they professed to have at 
their command ; secondly, whether that 
capital was sufficient for the proper carry- 
ing out of the project they had in con- 
templation ; thirdly, whether that project 
was caleulated to be beneficial to the public 
interests ; and lastly (and this indeed was a 
consideration of such importance that it 
ought, perhaps, to take precedence of all 
others), whether it was an undertaking 
which interfered unjustly, unfairly, or un- 
necessarily with private property. To these 
considerations the House ought to limit its 
inquiries ; and if satisfactory answers were 
returned to all these questions, he for his 
part very much doubted whether, with re- 
spect to railways, or any other description 
of enterprises, Parliament would be justi- 
fied in exercising any interference, with a 
view to dissuade or prevent the people of 
this country from laying out their money in 
the manner most agreeable to themselves. 
It should be left to the parties who sub- 
scribed the capital, and to them exclusively, 
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to determine whether it was likely to prove 
advantageous to their interests, or the re. 
verse, that they should withdraw their funds 
from other enterprises, and devote them to 
railways. This was a consideration for 
them, and for them alone; and Parlia- 
ment, in his opinion, stepped beyond the 
province of its legitimate functions when it 
attempted to prescribe and define the exact 
amount of national capital which it was de- 
sirable should be withdrawn from other en- 
terprises, to be expended upon railway pro- 
jects. It was for the individuals who 
thought fit to embark in those enterprises 
to determine how far they were likely to 
prove profitable or otherwise. No doubt 
errors of judgment would oceasionally be 
committed, but individuals were much more 
likely to form a just estimate of what would 
probably prove advantageous to them than 
that House could possibly be. They could 
better judge of matters affecting their own 
interest than that House could; and it 
should be borne in mind that what was 
for the interest of each individual, or of 
a vast proportion of individuals, was, in 
fact, for the interest of the public. If 
their Lordships should be of opinion that 
the rules and formularies which governed 
their House were not sufficiently stringent 
to prevent men who really had no capital 
at command from undertaking great public 
enterprises, and plunging the publie in un- 
availing outlays, let them, with a view to 
the remedying of this evil, make their re- 
gulations and restrictions more severe—let 
them revise their Standing Orders, and take 
especial care not to give Parliamentary 
powers to those who were not in a condi- 
tion to use them. But their Lordships 
would be entering upon an inquiry from 
which no beneficial results could possibly 
flow if they were to attempt, on a hasty 
and superficial examination (for such it 
must of necessity be) to determine which 
of the railway projects of this year should 
go forward, and which should be sus- 
pended. He thonght it necessary to make 
these remarks, lest it should be supposed 
that in advocating the appointment of the 
Committee, he was recognising the jus- 
tice of one of the principles which it ap- 
peared that Committee intended to proceed 
upon. Nothing could be more remote 
from his intention. One word now before 
he resumed his seat. He thought it was 
highly desirable that the Committee should 
take into its most serious consideration 
any measures that might be suggested 
with a view to those two objects—the les 
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sening of the expense of Parliamentary 
roceedings in railway matters, and the 
diminution of the labours which devolved 
upon Committees of the House in conse- 
quence of the great pressure of business of 
this description. A suggestion had been 
thrown out last year, which he regretted 
had not been acted upon, with respect to 
the advisability of there being a joint Com- 
mittee of both Houses to decide upon mat- 
ters of this kind. It had sometimes oe- 
curred in cases of competing railway com- 
panies that one House had decided in 
favour of one line, and the other House of 
another line, and the consequence was 
that both fell to the ground altogether, 
after a vast deal of expense had been in- 
curred by the promoters of each. He sug- 
gested whether it might not be better to 
make. some arrangement with a view to 
the formation of a joint Committee for 
both Houses. 

Lorp ASHBURTON observed upon the 
difficulty of that House being able to ar- 
rive at any satisfactory conclusion in the 
event of their instituting (as suggested by 
the noble Duke who had just sat down) an 
inquiry respecting the amount of bond fide 
capital in the possession of railway com- 
panies. Ilow was the House to ascertain 
this? [low was the capital of most of these 
railway schemes represented, except by an 
interminable list of high-sounding names, 
with certain figures written after each of 
them? In point of fact, it was with a long 
list of names, and not with real substantial 
capital, their Lordships had to deal. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE confessed he 
thought that their Lordships were engaged 
in an impracticable effort. It mattered 
not what number of Committees they 
night appoint—it mattered not what im- 
provements they might introduce into their 
system—they could not effect the object 
they had in view as long as Railway Bills 
were dealt with by the House of Com- 
mons as though they were money bills, 
which could only originate with that 
Ilouse. It was a mistake to suppose that 
such measures could only originate with 
the Commons. They might just as well 
originate with their Lordships. Some 
change was absolutely necessary. Even 
supposing that the railway business were 
not to exceed this Session what it had 
been last year—and they all knew that it 
would be incomparably heavier—they had 
not the least chance in the present state 
of things of being able to discharge their 
duties with justice to the parties concern- 
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ed, with satisfaction to the public at large, 
or with credit to themselves. The present 
system was a most vicious one, and he 
must say that, in his opinion, that House 
had not been treated as it should have 
been. Look at the period of the Session 
at which the railway bills were sent up to 
them last year from the other House. 
One hundred and eighteen railway bills 
were passed during the Session. During 
the months of February, March, April, and 
May, only eleven of those Bills came before 
their Lordships’ House. Highty-one were 
sent up from the Commons in the month 
of June, and twenty-five in the month of 
July—thus showing that the whole railway 
business of the country was thrown almost 
simultaneously upon the House of Lords 
at the period of their present difficulty and 
pressure. As long as railway bills were 
dealt with as though they were money 
bills, and that an impression prevailed 
that they must of necessity originate with 
the other House, so long their Lordships 
would be in a position of difficulty and 
perplexity, from which it would be impos- 
sible to extricate themselves. There was, 
at one time, an idea respecting Bills having 
reference to pecuniary penalties—an idea 
similar to that which now prevailed re- 
specting railway bills, namely, that they 
were like money bills, and must originate 
with the Commons; but this notion had to 
be abandoned, and he hoped that it would 
be thus also with railway bills. With re- 
spect to the various projects now under 
the consideration of Parliament, it was of 
course impossible that they could all have 
precedence; but the peculiar position of 
Ireland just at present was such, that he 
was sure their Lordships would concur with 
him in thinking that it was only right that 
as much encouragement as was possible, 
under all cireumstances, should be given 
to enterprises projected in that country. 
Most assuredly regard should be had to the 
present unhappy condition of Ireland. 

Lorv BROUGHAM: Oh, certainly. In 
coming to a decision give the cast of the 
balance that way, by all means. 

Lord MONTEAGLE continued to ob- 
serve that if the railway business were 
fairly divided between the two Houses of 
Parliament, reasonable progress could be 
given to the consideration of Irish measures, 
without at all interfering with the English 
business. 

Lorp REDESDALE thought that the 
question the House had to consider was one 
of possibility. There were no less than 600 
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new railway schemes to be decided upon, 
and he held it to be absolutely impossible 
that all these should be disposed of, under 
the present system, in the course of a 
single Session. The Committees last Ses- 
sion had acquitted themselves in a most 
creditable manner. Their decisions were 
upright and honest, and in no instance had 
the Members been biassed by feelings of 
private interest. However, the work was 
now so onerous as to be impossible of 
achievement. 


Motion agreed to. 
House adjourned. 


Committee named. 
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on Frost, Williams, and Jones,—From Marylebone, 
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tance of forming Sub-archways for the Streets of Lon- 
don.—From Rev. William Augustus Morgan, for a Le- 
gislative Enactment, enabling Parish Clerks to enforce 
Payment for the performance of their Duties. 








ADJOURNMENT.—THE MILITIA. 


Sm R. PEEL said, that a notice had 
been given on his behalf, by his right hon. 
Friend the Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment, which he believed would meet with 
the general concurrence of the House, and 
not subject any parties to inconveni- 
ence, either on account of public or pri- 
vate business. To-morrow being the 
30th of January, he proposed that the 
House at its rising do adjourn until 
Monday next. 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE wished to ask a 
question on a subject which had caused 
considerable excitement in various parts of 
the country—he alluded to the supposed 
intention which existed on the part of the 
Government to enrol and embody the 
militia. It was generally understood that 
the Government intended to enrol the 
militia under the Act now in existence. 
The right hon. Baronet was perhaps aware 
that militia clubs had been established, for 
the purpose of enabling persons to afford a 
passive resistance to the enrolment. Some 
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individuals had scruples against serving, 
and others thought the circumstances of 
the country did not require the embodi- 
ment of the militia. If the Government 
did not intend to enrol that body, he 
trusted they would at once put an end 
to the excitement which prevailed. He 
wished to ask, in the first place, whether 
it was the intention of the Government to 
embody the militia during the present year; 
and if so, whether the enrolment would 
take place under the existing law, or un- 
der a new law? If it was the intention of 
the Government to introduce a Bill during 
the present year, he trusted it would be 
brought forward at an early period, and not 
be postponed until nearly all the Members 
had left town. 

Sir J. GRAHAM replied that his right 
hon. Friend the Secretary at War in- 
tended to lay upon the Table a Bill for the 
propose of amending and consolidating the 
Militia Acts. The Bill was in course of 
preparation, and would be laid before the 
House at an early period. 

Mr. ROSS was opposed to the adjourn- 
ment of the House. He considered a re- 


formed House of Commons ought not to 
keep such holidays as the one named, and 


for which the House was asked to adjourn. 
Ife thought that it was a reproach to those 
hon. men, Sir John Elliott, Pym, Hamp- 
den, and others, who had shed their blood 
in order to retain the chartered liberties of 
the country. They had sacrificed their 
lives in the defence of these liberties, and 
he thought that it would be foolish, with 
that fact before them, to keep that absurd 
fast. That was his opinion, and he felt 
bound to declare it. At least that was his 
impression, and he found it was published 
in the Papers of the House, and entered in 
the Notice-book, that to-morrow was to be 
observed as a fast in commemoration of 
the martyrdom of King Charles. There 
could be no doubt that such was the case, 
and if he only went out with one or two 
of his friends, he would divide the House 
on the subject. 

Sm R. PEEL said, that he had yester- 
day endeavoured to put the matter in 
such form as would not offend the most 
sensitive mind, and to express the reasons 
of Her Majesty’s Government for moving 
the adjournment. He had expressly stated 
that the reason of the adjournment of the 
House was really because there was no 
public business before them for that day, 
and because it would conduce very much 
to the public convenience. He conceived 
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that this constituted a sufficient reason for 
the adjournment. 

Mr. ROSS was satisfied with the rea- 
sons of the right hon. Baronet. 

Mr. BRIGHT thought the right hon. 
Baronet the Secretary for the Home De- 
partment had not given a distinct answer 
to the question of the hon. Member for 
Finsbury. He understood from the answer 
of the right hon. Baronet that some new 
law was to be introduced; but the question 
put by his hon. Friend was, did the Govern- 
ment intend to call out the militia during 
the present year? <A permanent law, per- 
haps, might be necessary; but the country 
wished to know whether the Government 
intended to eall out the militia in the course 
of the year. 

Sr J. GRATAM said, from the manner 
in which the question had been put, the 
hon. Member did not appear to be aware of 
the existing state of the law. By the Act 
annually passed, power was given to Her 
Majesty in Council, in the event of certain 
contingencies, to call out the militia within 
a fortnight. At the present moment there 
was no intention of acting upon that power ; 
but if the contingency should arise, it 
would be open to Her Majesty, by the ad- 
vice of [fer servants, to call out that body 
at a fortnight’s notice. In answer to the 
other question, put by the hon. Member for 
Finsbury, he had already stated that it was 
the intention of Her Majesty’s Government 
to submit to the House a Bill for the pur- 
pose of amending and consolidating the 
Militia Acts; and his right hon. Friend the 
Secretary at War would, at an early day, 
give notice of the time of the introduction 
of the measure. 

Mr. WILLIAMS understood the right 
hon. Baronet’s proposition was that the 
House should adjourn over to-morrow in 
consequence of there being no business, 
and not on account of its being the anni- 
versary of the martyrdom of King Charles I. 
With that understanding, he (Mr. Williams) 
had no objection to the adjournment. But 
this he must say, that nothing could be 
more derogatory to the present generation 
than an adjournment on account of the 
martyrdom of that tyrant [‘‘Oh!’’]. Yes, he 
repeated, of that tyrant, whose head was 
laid upon the scaffold in consequence of his 
superseding the authority of the House of 
Commons. If he had not violated the 
Constitution of the country by an attempt 
to supersede the authority of the House of 
Commons, in levying taxes upon the peo- 
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ple without the authority of Parliament, 
that event never would have occurred. The 
character of that Parliament who resisted 
the tyrant ought to be respected, rather 
than the fate of that man. However, as 
the adjournment was not moved on the 
ground to which he had alluded, he would 
make no objection to the adjournment. 

Lorp J. MANNERS said, whatever the 
understanding of the hon. Member for 
Coventry might be, it was not his (Lord J. 
Manners’) wish to enter into any discussion 
of the topic suggested by him; but he 
must protest most distinctly that he utterly 
and entirely dissented from every word 
which had fallen from the hon. Member; 
and in approving of the adjournment of the 
House, he did not coincide in the reasons 
assigned by the hon. Member. 


BUENOS AYRES AND MONTE VIDEO. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL wished to put a 
question to the right hon. Gentleman, rela- 
tive to the transactions which had recently 
occurred at the River Plate. He wished to 
know whether the right hon. Baronet was 
prepared to lay on the Table such docu- 
ments as would elucidate the transactions to 
which he alluded ? " 


Sir R. PEEL said, he had not the 
slightest objection to lay upon the Table 
of the House those documents which would 
explain the grounds upon which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had acted in concert 
with France-—namely, the instructions 
which had been given to Mr. Ouseley. He 
had rather not, at present, produce the 
proposition made by General Rosas, which, 
although not accepted, might lay the foun- 
dation for an adjustment of the matters in 
difference. So long as there was any 
chance of such adjustment, he thought it 
would be better not to lay on the Table any 
proof of the atrocities which had been com- 
mitted during the lamentable struggle 
which had taken place. But he had no 
objection to lay before the House the Con- 
vention with France, and the instructions 
given to Mr. Ouseley, detailing the grounds 
on which this country, after a long delay, 
most reluctantly interfered. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL had no wish to ask 
for the Papers showing the atrocities which 
had been committed, but he thought it 
would be necessary, for the information of 
the House, to produce, not only the instrue- 
tions given, which were the result of pre- 
vious negociations, but what were the 
demands which led to hostilities. 
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Sir R. PEEL said, the nature of the 
demands would be fully understood from 
the instructions, which would show the 
proposals made by the Government on the 
part of this country and France. 


STANDING ORDERS—RAILWAY 
DEPOSITS. 

Mr. HASTIE said, he rose to complain, 
on behalf of the bankers, merchants, and 
traders of this country, against the Stand- 
ing Orders of that House. By Standing 
Order, No. 39, it was rendered necessary 
that deposits on account of Railway Bills 
should be paid to the Accountant General 
of the Court of Chancery. He (Mr. Has- 
tie) did not complain of the amount 10 per 
cent., but of the mode of payment, and 
the delay occurring between the Accountant 
General and the Bank of England. When 
the money had passed into the hand of the 
Accountant General, a week must elapse 
before the Bank could use the deposits. 
It was estimated that this year the depo- 
sits would amount to eight or ten millions, 
which amount must all be paid within two 
weeks of the sitting of Parliament. Any 
one who had the least acquaintance with 
the currency of the country must know 
that to lock up so large a sum must create 
great alarm and difficulty. What he com- 
plained of was the delay between the Court 
of Chancery and the Bank of England. 
The Bank of England, if the money were 
paid directly into their account, would feel 
itself at liberty to use the deposits ; dis- 
counts would thus go on as usual, and the 
great inconvenience to the mercantile 
world of which he complained would be 
avoided. He was aware that many repre- 
sentations had been made to the Govern- 
ment on this subject, and he blamed them 
not for the caution with which they had 
acted ; but while they were anxious to dis- 
courage mere speculation, they should take 
care that their caution did not affect others 
than those against whom it was directed, 
and limit the commercial transactions of 
those who had no connection, and were 
wholly unacquainted, with those railway 
speculations. It was well known to all 
commercial men that nearly the whole of 
the mercantile transactions of this country 
were carried on by means of bills of ex- 
change. All the goods sent from hence 
to South America, China, and the West 
India Islands, were paid for by bills; the 
remittances were wholly in bills, which 
could immediately be discounted in London 
at the current rate of discount, and thus 
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the inconvenience which would be occa. 
sioned by the locking up of the money until 
the bills became due was prevented, and 
the operations of commerce facilitated, 
But the course that had been adopted in 
regard to these deposits had stopped this 
accommodation, and during the last three 
days it had been found impossible almost 
to obtain discount inthe City. The extent 
of the inconvenience might be judged of by 
the fact, that the bills connected with the 
South American, West Indian, and China 
traders, alone discounted in the year, aver- 
aged about 150,000,000/. If these railway 
deposits were removed from the account of 
the Accountant General of the Court of 
Chancery, and placed to that of the Bank 
of England, the Bank, knowing the re. 
quirements of the mercantile community 
would still give that accommodation which 
it had been usual for the last fifty years 
to afford. If he thought such a relaxation 
would in any way tend to encourage undue 
speculation in railway schemes, he would 
be the last person to ask for it; but he did 
not believe it would have any such effect, 
while to continue the present arrangement, 
would embarrass the mercantile community, 
which had nothing to do with such speecu- 
lations, and put a stop to commercial ope- 
rations. He had given a notice upon this 
subject on a previous evening, but had 
been informed by the Speaker, that as the 
restriction he complained of was imposed 
by an Act of Parliament, such notice would 
be ineffectual for his object. Under these 
circumstances, he was anxious to press 
the matter on the attention of the Govern- 
ment, in the hope that they would propose 
some alteration of the law, by which the 
evil would be prevented. 

The CHANCELLOR or tur EXCHE- 
QUER could assure the hon. Member who 
had just sat down, that he deplored as 
much as the hon. Member the effect which 
undue speculation had had upon the inno- 
cent individuals who had embarked in them. 
But the embarrassment alluded to was one 
of the misfortunes incident not only to rail- 
way speculations, but applicd to all those 
other mercantile speculations which had 
occurred at a time when railway speculation 
could not have been among the causes of 
such embarrassment. He doubted, how- 
ever, whether the hon. Member had taken 
a correct view of the evil, or had suggested 
that which would afford any remedy. The 
hon. Gentleman said that the House, by a 
Standing Order, required parties to a rail- 
way to deposit a certain amount of the sum 
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subscribed. By an Act passed in the be- 
ginning of the reign of Her Majesty, it was 
enacted, that whenever a deposit was re- 
quired to be made by either House of Par- 
jiament, it should be paid into the Bank of 
England, and placed to the credit of the 
Accountant General of the Court of Chan- 
cery. The money, therefore, that was 
now paid on account of the deposits 
required, was paid into the Bank of 
England, and, in fact, was there trans- 
ferred from the account of bankers who 
had an account with the Bank, to the 
account of another individual, who also had 
an account with the Bank—viz., the Ac- 
countant General. The deposits were, 
therefore, as much available for commercial 
purposes, when standing in the name of 
one individual, as if they had stood in the 
name of several individuals, with this ad- 
vantage, that when they stood in the name 
of the Accountant General they could not 
be drawn out of the Bank without certain 
preliminaries in the Court of Chancery, 
which gave to the Bank an opportunity of 
knowing the particular time when the de- 
mand would be made upon them. The hon. 
Member said that it would be of material 
benefit if these deposits were placed to the 
account of other parties in the Bank of 
England, and that he would recommend an 
alteration of the Act in this point. He 
should be glad to hear when the hon. Gen- 
tleman brought forward his Motion, what 
benefit he proposed to derive from the de- 
posits standing in the name of any other 
party than the Accountant General? He 
did not see how that could affect the power 
of the Bank in making advances on bills 
in the ordinary manner, as their doing so 
did not depend on the number of parties in 
whose name deposits were placed, but on 
the amount of deposits in their possession. 
The hon. Gentleman would, therefore, see 
that what he proposed would not remedy 
the evil, and that the payments to the 
Accountant General did not call for the 
absorption of the circulation which he com- 
plained of. 

Mr. HASTIE said, that the right hon. 
Gentleman was quite correct in saying that 
the money was transferred from one account 
in the Bank to that of the Accountant 
General. His complaint was that when so 
transferred it was locked up from general 
use, 

The CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the hon. Gentleman was 
altogether in error. If the money were 
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with the Bank of England, the person 
who had that account might draw on 
the Bank at an hour’s notice. But when 
placed to the credit of the Accountant 
General, it would require the party wishing 
to draw to undergo a delay of about ten 
days, as notice to that effect was rendered 
necessary. 

Mr. P. M. STEWART said, the mer- 
cantile community in general must feel 
obliged to his hon. Friend (Mr. Hastie) for 
bringing the matter forward; and as the 
mischief was at work, whether it rested on 
the authority of an Act of Parliament, or 
on an Order of that House, he hoped he 
would not delay in pressing it upon the at- 
tention of the House. He was quite sure 
that any Bank Director present would ad- 
mit that, so far as commercial accommoda- 
tion was concerned, the distinction drawn 
by his hon. Friend the Member for Paisley 
was perfectly correct. Supposing the money 
to be placed in the Bank in the names of 
five of the provisional committee, he ad- 
mitted that they had the same power over 
it as a private individual would have, were 
it placed in his name ; but if it was placed 
there under the authority of the Speaker’s 
warrant, it would remain in the Bank, and 
could only be drawn by parties possessing 
certain official documents passing from the 
Speaker. The parties lodging it had no 
power to draw it, and it became available 
to the Bank of England for commercial 
purposes. But in the case of deposits paid 
into the credit of the Accountant General, 
there was no power to dislodge them for 
such purposes. The purpose of the law 
that had been made on that subject was to 
secure the public from injury, and that ob- 
ject would be amply effected by the lodg- 
ment of the money in the Bank of Eng- 
land, under authority from the proper 
quarter. No practical man or Bank of 
England director would contradict him 
when he said, that if the money were 
placed in the Bank of England under re- 
straint, it would not be available for com- 
mercial purposes. Whereas if it were paid 
in, as he had said, under the authority of 
the Speaker’s Order, it would be available 
to-morrow. During the last few days it 
had been impossible to get discounts ; and 
what he contended was, that this money 
was so abstracted from circulation, and the 
mercantile transactions of the country 
brought to a stand-still, for no good 
purpose whatever. Six or seven millions 
were thus lodged as deposits, occasioning 
the withdrawal of about one-fifth or one- 
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sixth of the whole circulation of the coun- 
try. It would be so for a certain time at 
least. He trusted that the Government 
would turn their attention to the subject. 
If any good reason could be shown for con- 
tinuing the law, let it remain ; but his be- 
lief was, that it was a defect in the law to 
require these deposits to be placed in the 
hands of the Accountant General ; and if 
that law were not altered it would inflict 
great injury on the commercial interests of 
the country. 

Mr. GISBORNE was anxious that the 
interests of depositors—the shareholders in 
these railways—should be considered. The 
hon. Gentleman who had just spoken pro- 
posed that the money should be paid into 
the Bank, under the Speaker’s warrant, 
and only taken out by the authority of the 
Speaker’s warrant ; that was in effect to 
say, that the money should remain in the 
Bank — unavailable to the depositors — 
until either the Bill passed or was thrown 
out. This would be most unjust, as the 
Bank allowed no interests on such de- 
0sits. 

Mr. HUDSON would offer a practical 
suggestion to the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, which he was persuaded would ob- 
viate the difficulty complained of. If the 
companies seeking to obtain the consent of 
Parliament to Railway Bills, were, in place 
of money, to be allowed to deposit Exche- 
quer bills, or stock, the difficulty would be 
met. By requiring the deposits to be 
made in money, the promoters of railway 
schemes were prevented from investing 
their money in good securities ; but were 
they allowed, as they ought to be, to make 
the deposits in securities, the only object 
being that security should be taken for the 
due execution of the works undertaken— 
then the deposit of 10,0002. or 20,0000. of 
Exchequer bills or consols would be as 
good as a deposit of bank notes to an equal 
amount, and the inconvenience complained 
of be altogether avoided. The House of 
Commons wonld get the security, if re- 
quired—the railway companies would be 
receiving interest on their money, the cir- 
culation would not be interfered with, and 
all parties would be benefited : whether the 
deposits in that case were paid to the ac- 
count of the Bank of England, or the Ac- 
countant General, would not matter ; and 
he agreed with the right hon. the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer as to the advantage 
of the notice in the latter case—in either 
case the evil would be remedied. He was 
satisfied if his suggestion were adopted, it 
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would remove the difficulty, and advantage 
all parties. 

Mr. RICARDO said, the observations 
of the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Sunderland had changed the nature of the 
discussion. This was not a question of 
convenienée to the railway companies ; but 
as regarded the public whether the cireula- 
tion of the country should be diminished, 
It mattered little whether the deposits were 
paid to the credit of one name or another, 
and still less did it matter by whom the 
money was invested ; neither did it appear 
to him—though large payments of money 
to one particular purpose must always oe- 
casion disarrangement to the currency to 
some extent—that if the bankers them. 
selves had confined their operations to legi- 
timate accommodation, and not attempted 
to commit certain imprudencies of which 
many of them had been guilty—if they 
had acted with common prudence, no difti- 
culty would have arisen. In regard to 
what had been said by the hon. Gentleman 
who spoke last, he thought much of the in- 
convenience might be avoided, if at the 
period of registration the time were fixed 
for the repayment of the deposit : say that 
the money should remain there four months 
after the date of registration. The Bank 
would thus know, as soon as the money 
came into their hands, when they would 
have to repay it, and might deal with it 
with certainty. 

Mr. MUNTZ concurred that it mattered 
not by whom the money was paid. He 
thought that it was very strange that the 
Government should refuse to receive their 
own securities as a payment into the public 
Treasury, especially when they were only 
held as a trustee fund; and he conceived 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
throwing something like disgrace on the 
credit of those securities. The proposal of 
the hon. Member for Sunderland was a 
proper one, and if he had not made it, he 
would. 

Sir R. PEEL hoped the House would 
not lightly interfere in this matter. It was 
impossible to place any check upon extrava- 
gant speculation in railways, without sub- 
jecting the public to some inconvenience. 
One of the securities Parliament had thought 
fit to require for the purpose of preventing, 
as far as possible, delusive speculations 
in railways, was, that before the petition 
for the Bill should be’ presented, a certain 
deposit upon the capital to be subscribed 
should be made. Formerly that deposit 
was five per cent. ; but that. being thought 
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too small, the House, with the view of 
discouraging unsound speculations, only 
last year determined that it should be in- 
creased to 10 per cent., and at the same 
time required that the amount to be paid 
into the hands of the Accountant General 
should be in money. He must say that 
looking at the many notices of railway 
speculations that were given in July last, 
he thought those who dealt in money had 
had full notice of the probable pressure 
that would ensue ; and it was quite open for 
them to refuse discount on long bills, and 
to take the necessary precautions against 
that pressure. It would be unwise for 
Parliament lightly to interfere, now that 
the difficulty was beginning to be felt, and 
to relax those checks which it had imposed 
to discourage improper and unwise specu- 
lations. Above all, it would be unwise for 
Parliament to make alterations in the rules 
it had laid down, which would not give the 
relief required—as, for instance, the mak- 
ing of the Bank of England the party to 
whose account the deposits should be paid 
instead of the Accountant General. With 


regard to the subject of discounts, by the 
Bank of England, the hon, Gentleman said 
he hoped the attention of the Government 


would be called to it. He assured him 
that both his hon. Friend the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and himself, had had 
their attention called to it, and had had re- 
peated interviews with the highest authori- 
ties in reference to it ; and the hon. Gen- 
tleman would find that many of the most 
important authorities in the monetary 
world deprecated Parliamentary interfer- 
ence, with the view to relax the checks 
that now existed. As to whether or 
not it might be proper to permit deposits 
to be made in Exchequer bills and stock, 
he would not now enter into that question. 
It was a new proposal, which he had not 
yet considered ; but he hoped they would 
consider whether any advantage or relief 
would result to those who required the ac- 
commodation of discount for the purpose of 
carrying on their mercantile operations, 
that the money should be lodged to the 
credit of the Bank of England, instead of 
to the account of the Accountant General. 
His belief was that the Bank could use 
the money with greater security now than 
if the proposed change were made. But 
as to saying, as the hon. Gentleman who 
last spoke suggested, that there should be 
a period of time, as three or four months, 
elapse before the money deposited should be 
returned, that would be most unjust to the 
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promoters of these speculations. They 
might fail before the Standing Orders’ 
Committee, or at an early period of the 
proceedings, and it would be most unjust 
to refuse to return their money at the ear- 
liest possible moment after the decision of 
the House against them was known. Such 
an arrangement, therefore, he considered, 
would be most unfair. 

Mr. P. M. STEWART rose to explain. 
He thought the interval between the depo- 
siting and the release of the money could 
be determined by the fate of the Bill when 
certified by the proper authority. 

Sim R. PEEL objected, on the ground 
that the fate of a Bill might not be decided 
for perhaps two or three months, 

Mr. STEWART: Why, the Standing 
Orders are to decide it. 

Mr. F. T. BARING considered it would 
be hard to lock up money for an indefinite 
time, without interest, until the fate of the 
Bill might be known. He confessed— 
but he might be mistaken —that he 
could not understand what disadvantages 
could arise from the deposit of Exche- 
quer bills instead of money. The object 
of the deposit was, that the Government 
and the public might have a security 
that the undertaking for which it was _pro- 
posed to obtain an Act of Parliament was 
of a bond fide nature. He hoped the 
House would well consider the subject. 

The Question of Adjournment agreed to. 


THE TEN HOURS’ FACTORY BILL. 

Lorp ASHLEY presented petitions from 
various places in Scotland in favour of a 
measure for limiting the hours of labour of 
young persons in factories to ten hours. 

Sir G. STRICKLAND and one or two 
other hon. Members presented petitions to 
the same effect. 

Lorp ASHLEY, on rising to move for 
leave to bring in a Bill to effect this object, 
said: Sir, it has so often been my duty 
to solicit the indulgence of the House, that 
I may seem to be acting merely in confor- 
mity with ceremonial when I prefer my 
earnest entreaty for its patient attention on 
this occasion ; but at no time have I felt it 
more necessary to make this request. I 
am about to revive the discussion of a 
proposition oftentimes propounded in this 
House, and as often rejected ; one upon 
which I can offer no novel arguments, and 
which moreover was submitted to the House 
at a period not very distant, and was then 
determined and decided. I think, however, 
that I can assign good reasons for the 
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course Iam about to take. In the first 
place, I must assert very respectfully, 
though very positively, that the decision 
was not a decision of the House; it was 
the decision of the Minister. This House 
has twice affirmed my proposition ; and we 
all know in what way the reversal of that 
judgment was obtained. Next I observe, 
that a very large majority of those Gentle- 
men who from their position and knowledge 
must be best acquainted with the feelings 
of the manufacturing and commercial dis- 
tricts, indeed no less than thirty-three of 
forty-two of the Representatives of those 
districts, supported my proposition, and 
voted for the Ten Hours’ Bill through all 
its divisions ; and I do expect a similar 
exhibition of local opinion on the present 
oceasion. Moreover, I must assert the 
continued and undiminished desire of the 
workpeople for this measure—a desire that, 
instead of abating, seems, as far as I can 
see, to gather strength and resolution 
under every defeat. Nearly two years 
have elapsed since J last submitted this 
question to the House; and during the 
interval events have occurred of such a 
character as will illustrate in the most 
forcible manner the truth and the safety 


of the principles I have endeavoured to 


maintain; I have also obtained from 
foreign countries most important informa- 
tion, justifying, as 1 think, the strongest 
assertions and strongest arguments I have 
ever been able to adduce in this House. 
It will be my endeavour to abstain from 
wearying the House by the production of 
evidence which has oftentimes been brought 
before it in various reports and debates. 
I believe it will be some disadvantage to 
my argument, if I abstain from refreshing 
the memory of hon. Members with a detail 
of all that evidence which shows the great 
pressure upon the physical condition of the 
workers ; but I will forego the advantage, 
because the question now is narrowed to 
a single proposition—can this be done 
without injury to the manufacturer, and 
without a serious diminution of the wages 
of labour? For I have met with no one, 
wherever I have been, who will deny the 
great moral and physical benefits to be 
derived, if this limitation were assigned to 
the hours of work. The first matter to 
which I shall call the attention of the 
House is a series of experiments instituted 
in the manufacturing districts by various 
parties in respect of the reduction of the 
hours of labour. Mr. Gardner, a gentle- 
man who has very large mills in Manchester 
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and Preston, instituted those experiments; 
and he was good enough, in the course of 
last year, after his experiments had rup 
through twelve months, to send up his son 
and his principal agent to London, to give 
me an account of his operations, I put to 
them several questions, the answers to 
which were committed to writing; and they 
are so exceedingly important that I must 
solicit the indulgence of the House while | 
read them : they completely prove that the 
hours of labour may be reduced, not only 
without loss, but with actual benefit both 
to the master and operative. The first 
question I put to them was with respect to 
the comparative produce of labour where 
the limitation was eleven hours instead of 
twelve. The reply was this— 

“ The produce of eleven hours at Mr. Gardner’s 
mills was not reduced at all,” 

He added an observation— 

*T could not understand how it was that our 

men could turn off as much work (and some a 
little more) in eleven hours as ever they did in 
twelve. I said to one of them, ‘ John, will you 
tell me how it is that you can. do more work in 
eleven hours than you did in twelve ? ‘ Why, 
said he, ‘ we can lay to in eleven hours a day 
better than we could when we worked twelve, 
because we get more rest at night, and we are in 
better spirits all the day through, and, besides, the 
afternoons are not so long.’ He could spin, he 
said, ten years longer, if Mr. Gardner would keep 
on eleven hours.” 
I could give you more such cases. The 
second question I put to them was, was 
the quality of the produce for eleven 
hours better or worse than that from 
twelve? To this I received the following 
answer :-— 

“ The work is decidedly better since the change 
to eleven hours ; when we worked twelve hours I 
had very often to find fault with the spinners for 
not making their cops hard enough. Most of our 
spinners are generally spinning pin cops, which 
have to be wove wet, and if they are not made 
very hard they will fly offin the weaving, and they 
are nothing but waste. I can say that since the 
change the work is decidedly better. At the pre- 
sent speed at which the machinery is generally 
run it is very hard work for the spinners to keep 
up and make such work as will give satisfaction, 
particularly where they spin coarse numbers and 
work twelve hours in the day.” 

The next question I put was 

“ Were the wages reduced or raised or kept at 
the same level in eleven hours as compared to 
twelve hours ?”’ 

The answer was to the effect that the 
wages were the same. And the gentleman 
then gives a statement showing the aver- 
age rate of wages paid for a certain number 
of weeks, when they worked twelve hours, 
and eleven hours; and by this it appears 
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that in fact there was a slight increase of 
wages under the eleven hour system as 
compared with the twelve. The next ques- 
tion I put was— 

“ What were the effects of the change of system 
upon the health of the workers ?” 


To this it was answered, that— 


“The hands undoubtedly have better health 

sinee the change to eleven hours, and I could give 
you several cases of both weavers and spinners ; I 
will give but one. Joseph Parker, a very sober 
industrious man, and a very good spinner, having 
been in the employ of Mr. Gardner for seventeen 
years, was so often off his work in the winter time, 
when we worked until half-past seven, that he was 
obliged to conclude that he could not stand spin- 
ningany longer . . . Sinee the change to 
eleyen hours he has done more work than ever he 
did before, and has only been off work once through 
sickness, which will be very soon two years.” 
The next point to which I turned my in- 
quiries was, whether the means of improve- 
ment (if any) which the diminution of daily 
labour gave to both sexes for the comfort 
and duties of domestic life had been turned 
by the parties concerned to any advantage 
in their social and moral condition? To 
this | received the following reply :— 

“ Whenever mills worked 12 hours, the number 
that attended night school were 27; and a few 
months after the change they increased to 96. 
The female part of our hands turn their leisure 
time more to the needle, and those that are 
married to their domestic concerns. I believe 
there is a better taste for reading among the 
workpeople. Myr. Gardner intimated that, as he 
was a subscriber to the Bible Society, he wished 
his hands to have bibles and testaments at the so- 
ciety’s prices; and the first week I sold myseif 
136 books, and every week’s end I sell a few.” 


On asking as to the feeling produced be- 
tween employers and employed under the 
operation of this system, | received the fol- 
lowing information :-— 

“ T can confidently say, that there is not a gen- 
tleman in all Laneashire that stands so high in 
the estimation, not only of his own workpeople, 


but of all the operatives. I will conclude by say- 
ing, first, that the present speed at which ma- 
chinery is generally run, it is impossible for the 
hands to keep up, when they work 12 hours a day. 
Secondly, when the speed and time they work and 
the atmosphere they breathe is taken into consi- 
deration, no one will wonder at the death-like ap- 
pearance of the factory workers ; and if the hours 
of labour were reduced, it would be like giving 
them so much more life.” 

But Mr. Gardner himself published a letter 
describing the results of his experiments ; 
he says— 

“Tam quite satisfied that both as much yarn 
and power-loom cloth may be produced at quite 
as low a cost in 1l asin 12 hoursaday. . . . 
All the arguments I have heard in favour of long 
time appear based on an arithmetical question ; if 
1] produce so much, what will 12, 13, or even 15 
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hours produce ? This is correct so far as the steam- 
engine is concerned ; whatever it will produce in 
11 hours, it will produce double the quantity in 
22; but try this on the animal—horse—and you 
will soon find he cannot compete with the engine, 
as he requires time both to rest and feed.”—* It 
is, I believe, a fact, not to be questioned, that there 
is more bad work made the last one or two hours, 
than the whole of the first nine or ten hours.” 

I saw this gentleman in October last, and 
he still maintains all the opinions he has 
expressed heretofore, as to the result of 
the limitation-of-time system. But there 
are various other places where this system 
is in operation, and with similar advan- 
tageous consequences. The Messrs. Hor- 
rocks and Jackson, of Preston, have made 
similar experiments, and with equal suc- 
cess. These gentlemen have been working 
on the eleven-hours system since May last. 
Mr. Knowles, of Bolton, a very consi- 
derable spinner, commenced the reduction 
in April last. 

“JT saw Mr. Knowles,” says the writer of a 

letter, “ three weeks since, and he said so satisfied 
was he with the change, that he never intended to 
work his mill any longer than 11 hours per day. 
Ile had been connected with the working of fac- 
tories more than 40 years, and he always thought 
that the hours in factories were far too long. I 
asked him respecting the work turned off in 11 
hours compared with 12 hours. He said, when he 
made the change, he never expressed any wish 
that his hands would turn off as much work in 11 
hours as in 12; but some of the spinners did as 
much work in 11 hours as ever they did in 12 ; 
others did a little less, but not in proportion to 
the diminution of time. The difference was so 
little, that he had no hesitation in saying, that he 
did not lose one penny in the year by the 
change.” 
The following is an extract of a letter 
from a large power-loom weaver in Scot- 
land, which he communicated to me, know- 
ing the part I have always taken with re- 
gard to this question; he writes to me 
thus :-— 

“ Six months ago we came to the resolution of 
employing our workpeople only 65 hours a week 
instead of 69. It has been entirely successful ; 
we have had no reason to regret the change, 
neither have our workpeople. We make no altera- 
tion in the wages, and there never was more 
earned in our works than at present by those em- 
ployed at work paid by the piece. We have it in 
contemplation now to reduce our time to 60 
hours. The more I have considered the matter, 
the more convinced have I become, that for all 
parties a Ten Hours Bill would be advantageous.” 
A communication received from a worsted 
mill, near Bradford, informs me— 

“ The proprietor has lately been trying the ten 
hours’ principle with his weavers, and with profit 
and advantage.” 

From a woollen mill near Leeds, I have re- 


ceived the following :— 
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“ The limitation of the hours of labour has been 
of the most incalculable benefit to the people in 
that neighbourhood, not only in relieving physical 
suffering, but in distributing wages over a longer 
period during the year.” 

From the West Riding of Yorkshire, a 
worsted manufacturer writes as follows :— 

“ T have been trying the ten hours’ principle ; I 

get nearly as much work as gets, who 
works a longer time for the same wages. 
used to work 16 hours a day ; he declares that he 
gets more work and better work than ever he did 
in 16.” 
These were the experiments made in 
various parts of England, and in every 
single instance you have found that the 
amount of produce has not fallen off, 
neither have the wages of the operatives 
been diminished ; and the general facts 
show a great moral and social improvement 
in the condition of the people. I was 
anxious also to ascertain what was the 
result of this system in Prussia, where, in 
1839, the King passed a decree limiting 
the hours of labour to children under 16 
years of age in factories to 10 hours, and 
where the system has been in full operation 
ever since. In reply to various questions 
of mine, I received the following answers 
from Elberfeld :— 

“ There has been no diminution of work in con- 
sequence of the limitation of the time for children 
at 16 and under to 10 hours a day.”— The sa- 
lutary influence of the law on the physical as well 
as moral condition of the labouring classes is evi- 
dent.”—* There is no diminution of the wages 
perceptible in consequence of the limitation of the 
hours of labour.”—* At first there was undoubtedly 
a very strong feeling against the law in a consi- 
derable body of the millowners ; but this has liter- 
ally disappeared.” 

With respect to the observance of the law, 
on making inquiry of the Director of the 
Home Department, he says— 

“ Not a single remonstrance has been addressed 
by any one of the millowners to the Government 
or the provincial states, much less has any resist- 
ance taken place.” 

He further says— 

“There were some malcontents. They were 
afraid of foreign competition ; but they seem soon 
to have been satisfied that this fear was imaginary, 
the produce of the work not having diminished.” 
The example we have set with respect to 
the regulation of labour in factories has 
been followed by various foreign countries. 
It has been followed by France, and the 
French Government has passed a law as 
nearly as possible a transcript of our own. 
Our example has forced the Government 
of Prussia into an enactment which provides 
for the moral and physical improvement of 
the operatives of that country ; and you 
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may depend upon it that if we persevere jn 
the course on which we have entered, we 
shall compel foreign countries to adopt a 
similar policy. Let me just point out to 
the House what are the general results of 
our factory regulations on the moral, phy- 
sical, and financial condition of our opera- 
tives. I request the particular attention 
of the House to this subject, for I believe 
that the results in question offer a complete 
contradiction to all the opinions put forward 
in the year 1833, against the measure 
which I introduced at that period. Let 
the House see what were the predictions 
then made, as compared with the actual 
results of our legislation. I recollect that 
in the year 1833, when I first brought 
forward a Bill for a limitation of the 
hours of labour, there were four predictions, 
which were constantly ringing in our ears, 
which were repeated at every meeting, and 
were transcribed into every journal adverse 
to the measure. The first of these pre- 


dictions was, that the great cotton trade 
would be destroyed by any limitation of 
the hours of labour; the second was, that 
the wages of the protected parties would 
be diminished; the third was, that the 
wages of children would be reduced to a 


mere fraction; and the fourth was, that 
the children would be dismissed, and that 
great suffering would universally ensue. 
Now, let the House permit me to state the 
actual results, as compared with those pre- 
dictions. It has been said, in the first 
place, that our great cotton trade would be 
destroyed by any diminution of the hours 
of labour. In answer to that prediction, I 
need only refer to the state of our cotton 
trade in the years 1835 and 1836, and 
during the last three years ; and it is not, 
I believe, necessary that I should dwell any 
further upon that part of the question. 
But it was predicted, in the second place, 
that the wages of the protected parties 
would be diminished. Now, there were 
two classes who were at that time protected 
by our legislation. There were, first, per- 
sons under the age of thirteen, who were 
called ‘‘ children;’’ and there were, 8¢- 
condly, persons between the ages of thirteen 
and eighteen, who were called ‘ young 
persons.” The law enacted that young 
persons between the ages of thirteen and 
eighteen should not be exposed to a longer 
duration of work than twelve hours in the 
day. Now, before the year 1833, the aver- 
age wages of those young persons were 
5s. 4d. per week, while their average wages 
since that period have been Gs. 11d. per 
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week ; thus showing an increase of 30 per 
cent. in the averages drawn from the four 
great towns of Manchester, Bolton, Pres- 
ton, and Oldham. Let us next pass to the 
third prediction, that the wages of children 
would be reduced to a mere fraction. The 
average wages of children under thirteen 
years of age, for twelve or more than twelve 
hours labour a day, were, before 1833, 
3s. ld. per week ; and since 1833, their 
average wages for six hours labour a day 
have been 2s. 2d. per week. But although 
there has been in that case an apparent 
abatement of wages, the families have not, 
in many instances, suffered in consequence ; 
because, by that admirable provision re- 
stricting the labour of children to six hours 
a day, a greater demand has been created 
for the labour of those children, and many 
families which could formerly obtain em- 
ployment for one child only, now find 
employment for two children ; so that the 
aggregate wages are at present frequently 
greater than the wages received under the 
old system. Let us look at the fourth 
prediction, which was that the children 
would be dismissed, and that much physical 
suffering would ensue, It is very difficult 
to obtain statistical returns with respect to 
children under thirteen years of age em- 
ployed before the year 1833. But this we 
know—that very few of them indeed were 
receiving any education at all ; whereas, I 
have grounds for asserting that there are 
now 30,000 children, under thirteen years 
of age, working six hours a day, and re- 
ceiving education during three hours, that 
education being in many instances of a 
very excellent description, and having been 
much improved during the last two or three 
years. I have also been informed that in 
the towns of Manchester, Bolton, and Pres- 
ton, the increase of children at school has 
been, since the year 1833, as eight to one, 
exclusive of those who attend night schools ; 
while the increase of those above thirteen 
years (who labour twelve hours a day), in 
places for teaching persons of that age, 
has been little or none. Let me add the 
remarks of the Committee of Operative 
Spinners upon that point—remarks which 
ought to carry with them great weight, 
for they had been extremely opposed to the 
clause which limited the labour of children 
to half time. They have written to me 
as follows :— 

“We also instituted an inquiry into the moral 
and physical condition of piecers and young persons 
now, as compared with the same elass in 1833, and 
from every quarter we learn that it is much im- 
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ed the hours of labour to eight in the day, and 
that of 1844 to six in the day, with enactments for 
education, their physical and moral condition has 
been improved to such an extent that they do not 
appear to be the same race of beings. We have 
recently conversed with a large number of the 
operatives, and those men especially who have de- 
voted a large portion of their time and much of 
their means to the promotion of this question, and 
they all declare that the benefits which have arisen 
to themselves and their children are more than 
sufficient to repay them for their time and sacri- 
fices, and that sooner than go back to their old 
system they would part with the last shilling they 
have in the world in defence of the restrictive sys- 
tem of factory labour.” 

I have felt great satisfaction in reading 
that statement, for it not only justifies 
my past conduct, but gives me great 
assurance of future success in my ef- 
forts upon this subject. I hope I am 
not assuming too much for our efforts, 
when I ascribe to them the collateral ad- 
vantage of the half-holiday system for 
warehousemen in Manchester, and other 
great towns, at one time so energetically 
opposed, but now as warmly approved by 
the employers. I have reason to know 
that the system has been attended with the 
most beneficial results; and I believe that 
the hon. Member for Durham will bear me 
out in that statement. Among all the 
alterations that have been effected since the 
year 1833, I am sorry to perceive that no- 
thing has been done for the benefit of 
young persons between the ages of thirteen 
and eighteen. Those young persons are 
exposed under the existing law to twelve 
hours’ actual labour per day; now a very 
large portion of them are females, and [ 
think | may appeal to the House to say, 
whether it is not cruel to take a young fe- 
male on the very day on which she has 
passed the age of thirteen, at the most ten- 
der period of her life, and to demand of her 
precisely the same work in duration, and 
frequently the same in intensity, which is 
demanded from ripe and vigorous manhood? 
Observe the results to which this practice 
must lead. I believe every one will admit 
that it is a matter of vital importance to 
the peace and welfare of society, and to 
the comfort and well-being of the working 
classes, that females should be brought 
up with such a knowledge of domestic arts 
and household concerns as may enable 
them efficiently to discharge the various 
duties of wives and mothers. But how can 
it be possible that young women, whose la- 
bour has been so heavy and so prolonged, 
that they are in many cases unable to cook 
their own suppers, or even to eat the sup- 
pers prepored for them—how is it possible 
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that they should learn the details of do- 
mestic life which constitute the comfort of 
the working man’s home, and contribute so 
powerfully to the morality of the rising 
generation, because women must have, 
and ought to have, almost undivided influ- 
ence on children during the earliest and 
most impressible years of their existence ? 
I am not expressing my own opinions 
merely upon that point, because the Com- 
missioners appointed in the year 1840 to 
inquire into the employment of young per- 
sons, went so far as to state, that it was 
the universal opinion of clergymen, medi- 
cal men, teachers, and others, that the con- 
dition of the women was one great and uni- 
versally prevailing cause of the distress 
among the working classes. I will now 
read to the House the result of an experi- 
ament made by a friend of mine, who had 
set up in the neighbourhood of several 
large factories a night school, for the pur- 
pose of affording education to the young 
people employed in those factories. That 
gentleman writes to me as follows :— 

“In October, the schoolmaster opened two 
evening classes, one for the young men, and the 
other for the young women, employed during the 
day in the mills of Each class met twice in 
the week, on alternate evenings, and between the 
hours of eight and nine. The eagerness to re- 
ceive instruction was so great that forty young 
men, and thirty-eight young women entered imme- 
diately . . Some of the pupils, after leaving 
the mills at eight in the evening, came the dis- 
tance of nearly two miles to the classes. But so 
great was the fatigue they had undergone during 
the day, that although they evinced an earnest de- 
sire to be instructed, it was soon found that their 
physical powers were too much exhausted by the 
day’s work to enable them to give proper attention 
to the teachers, and as many as four and five toge- 
ther were observed to have fallen asleep. Within 
the space of a few months, the classes were de- 
serted by all but five young men. They were ac- 
customed to excuse their want of attention to the 
teachers, by saying that they were up at five 
o'clock in the morning, and that after leaving the 
classes they had to take their suppers; and, con- 
sequently, did not get to bed till eleven, and that 
owing to the long hours and short nights’ rest, 
they found it impossible to keep awake during the 
evening lessons.” 

I have often heard it said, that there is a 
factory establishment in another country 
which completely proves that twelve hours’ 
labour a day are quite consistent with 
health, comfort, happiness, and moral and 
intellectual improvement; and when dis- 
cussing this snbject, we have always been 
referred to the case of Lowell, in the 
United States. Now, I believe that this 
ease of Lowell fully establishes everything 
that I have urged upon this matter. Let 
us begin by assuming—for it is only nomi- 
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nally the case—that the hours of labour 
are the same in both countries—that is to 
say, twelve hours a day. You must still 
observe, at the very outset, that there is 
one great and leading distinction. Dr, 
Bartlett, an eminent physician of the 
United States, wrote a book, entitled, 
«¢ A Vindication of Lowell,’ and in that 
book he states— 

“ By a statute of the commonwealth it is pro- 
vided that no person under the age of 15 years 
shall be suffered to work more than nine months 
of any year in a manufacturing establishment, 
the remaining three months to be passed at 
school.” 

Dr. Bartlett further avers, that— 

“The law is enforced with unflinching striet- 
ness, so that even in times of scarcity of hands no 
plea that he ever heard of was admitted for the 
wresting of the law from its important de- 
sign.” 

There is another very great and leading 
distinction. What is the case in the Eng- 
lish factory? In the English factory, 
children having reached the age of 13 
years, are admitted to the full period of 
12 hours’ labour, and for tae whole year. 
What is the period at which the young 
people at Lowell begin to work? The 


average age is very much higher than in 


England. Out of nearly 2,000 girls em- 
ployed there, the average age was 23 
years. I will take two or three mills. In 
one mill, 657 young women are employed; 
what is their average age? Twenty-two 
years and a quarter; and the average time 
during which they have been at work in 
the mill is three years and three quarters; 
and, consequently, at the period of their 
entry they were about 19 years of age. 
In English factories they begin to work 
12 hours a day at 13 years of age. I will 
take the instance of another mill, in which 
there are 203 young women, whose ave- 
rage time of employment is four years and 
a quarter. They also were about 19 years 
of age when they began work. I will just 
quote now from a most interesting and au- 
thentic work, published at the end of last 
year, called ‘Lowell as it was, and as it is,” 
published by an American clergyman, the 
Rev. Henry Mills, who wrote the work at 
the solicitation of the great proprietor of 
Lowell, who furnished him with the neces- 
sary statistics for the purpose. Observe 
another great and leading distinction be- 
tween our factory people and those at 
Lowell; observe whence they come, and 
how long they remain in the mills. What 
does the Rey. Mr. Mills say? He says— 


“We haye no permanent factory population. 
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This is the wide gulf which separates English 
manufacturing towns from Lowell; only a very 
few of our operatives have their homes in this city ; 
the most of them come from the distant interior 
of the country.” 


They are mostly, says Dr. Scoresby, the 
daughters of the provincial farmers. Mr. 
Mills goes on to say— 

“To the general fact here noticed should be 
added, that the female operatives in Lowell do 
not work, on an average, more than four and a 
half years in the factories ; they then return to 
their homes, and their places are taken by others. 
Here then (he says) we have two important ele- 
ments of distinction between English and American 
operatives. The former are resident operatives, 
and are so for life, and constitute a permanent 
dependent factory caste—the latter come from 
distant homes, to which ina few years they return. 
The English visitor to Lowell, when he finds it so 
hard to understand why American operatives are 
so superior to those of Leeds and Manchester, will 
do well to remember what a different class of fe- 
males we have to begin with—girls well educated 
in virtuous rural homes.” 


Now, let us look at the statistical returns 
respecting female operatives. On inquiry 
it has been found that— 


“ Of the 6320 female operatives in Lowell, 527 
have been teachers in common schools.” 


Again, it is to be observed—and this is an- 
other very leading distinction between the 


two countries—that with us ‘‘ there are 
more married women,’’ says Dr. Scoresby, 
“than at Lowell.” Just let me point out 
that even at Lowell there is the same pre- 
dominance of females employed in mill 
labour, an evil of which we have complained 
80 often in this country, and which I have 
80 often heard ascribed to the operation of 
the Corn Laws. The total population of 
Lowell is 30,000, of which the operatives 
number about 10,000, of which 2915 are 
males, and 6320 females. So, you observe, 
even in that country, there is the same 
predominance of female over male labour; 
and it must be ascribed to some other cause 
than to those commercial restrictions that 
are said to be the cause of so much mis- 
chief with us. Well, but now observe 
again, that notwithstanding all these flat- 
tering statements as to the condition of 
Lowell, notwithstanding that there is in 
America complete freedom from all com- 
mercial restrictions, no limitation, nothing 
which can prevent the free action of the 
manufacturer in any way he may think 
proper—yet in Lowell, with all these ad- 
vantages, you may hear the language of 
Complaint ; you may hear the same lan- 
guage which you hear in this country ; 
you will hear stated by operatives, by word 
of mouth as well as by petition, the same 
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complaints of overtoil, of premature decay, 
of sinking health, and an early grave. 
Look at these documents. I quote now 
from a public document, proceeding from the 
commonwealth of Massachusetts’ House of 
Representatives :-— 

“ Special Committee report that four petitions, 

signed by 2139 persons, of which 1151 are from 
Lowell, mostly females, have been presented, 
praying the Legislature ‘ to pass a law providing 
that ten hours shall constitute a day’s work.’ The 
petitioners declare that they are confined from 
thirteen to fourteen hours per day in unhealthy 
apartments, and are thereby hastening, through 
pain, disease, and privation, down to a premature 
grave.” 
If that be true, how much more true must 
be the language if applied to the case of 
our own operatives, who begin their labour 
at eight years of age, confined in the un- 
healthy towns in which labour is carried 
on, and continue their work till the latest 
akin at which they are able to gain their 
ivelihood ? What opinion does the Select 
Committee, to whom the petition was re- 
ferred, express ?— 

“ We think (say the Committee) there are 

abuses. We think many improvements may be 
made. We think it would be better if the hours 
of labour were less—if more time was allowed for 
meals—if more attention was paid to ventilation 
and pure air.” 
They then proceed to comment, with very 
great severity, and in many instances with 
unfairness, on the state of the English 
factories and the people engaged in them. 
They go on to say :— 

“ We acknowledge all this; but we say the re- 
medy is not with us. We look for it in the pro« 
gressive improvement of art and science—in a 
higher appreciation of man’s destiny—in a less 
love for money, and a more ardent love for social 
happiness and intellectual superiority.” 

These are the opinions of the Commit- 
tee, expressed in their special report ; and 
it appears to me that they have passed 
an opinion which is applicable, in all re- 
spects, to the case before us. Sir, it would 
really be well, for all parties, both master 
and operative, if this long-agitated question 
could be finally set at rest. If you will 
not concede the whole that we require, 
concede at first some part of it, and let the 
success or the failure of the experiments 
determine the further progress or revoca- 
tion of the measure. Nothing, you may 
be assured, will be easier than to repeal 
such a law should its results prove inju- 
rious ; the operatives will, themselves, be 
the first to ery out if their condition be 
seriously affected; should the results be 
beneficial, we shall trust to your willing- 
ness to accomplish our desires, and give us 
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the remainder of our present prayer. We 
are ready, at any rate, to try that issue. 
But without some such arrangement as 
this, the manufacturing population will 
never desist from their efforts for redress ; 
vain is the hope to weary them out by per- 
petual vatiocala ; they gather resolution 
under defeats ; and at no period have they 
been more unshaken and courageous than 
in this present hour, in which I am urging, 
for the tenth time, I believe, their just and 
reasonable demands. You cannot wonder 
at their perseverance, it is natural and 
praiseworthy ; they feel the pressure of 
intolerable and all-absorbing toil, they per- 
ceive the success of experiments towards 
the alleviation of it in their own department 
of industry ; they perceive too the contem- 
poraneous efforts, arising in no small degree 
out of their own, to obtain the half-holiday 
system and the early closing of shops, both 
of which, wherever practicable, have proved 
highly beneficial. Their growing intelli- 
gence shows to them the moral and phy- 
sical advantages of abridged labour; and 
their claims, when stated in this House, 
alway meet with respect, and sometimes 
with considerable support. Sir, in stating 
these claims, I have abstained from a 


repetition of evidence adduced, at va- 
rious times, to exhibit the amount of 
moral and physical suffering endured by 


these young persons. This has been a 
disadvantage to my argument; but I was 
fearful of wearying the House. I have 
abstained also from repeating the several 
-ealculations made by experienced opera- 
tives themselves, on which we maintained 
that either there would be no abatement 
of wages, or that, if there were any, they 
would be enabled, under a reduced period 
of labour, to establish such economies as 
would more than compensate for a dimi- 
nished income. Be this as it may, I do 
say on their behalf, that they are fully 
prepared—and I did not, when I proposed 
the question to them, hear a dissentient 
voice—to submit to any contingency, in 
return for this concession to their prayers. 
Sir, we have reason to thank this House, 
that its successive interpositions in behalf 
of the factory population have produced 
most beneficial results, and specially by its 
enactments which enjoin that certain hours 
in every day should be set apart for the 
education of the younger workers; but the 
education of a people requires something 
more than this one provision’: you must give 
them time, not only for the acquisition of 
the necessary elements, but time to retain 
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and practise them. You give to the chil. 
dren, by your present system, a certain 
amount of literary teaching until the age 

5 
of 13; they are then, at that period, when 
the acquisition and experience of whatever 
is practical would begin, advanced to the 
full extent of labour, and debarred by their 
unceasing occupation from the attainment 
of knowledge, useful—we may say indis- 
pensable—to their welfare in after life, 
This is especially true of the females, who 
form so large a proportion of the manufae- 
turing population. Their accomplishments, 
though few and simple, yet unspeakably 
important to society at large, must be 
learned in the daily detail of household 
affairs. They are unsexed in nature and 
habits by such constant abstraction from 
domestic duties—duties which they alone 
can perform—and the community suffers 
in their toilsome devotion to employments ‘ 
which demand the powers and habits of 
men. It can find no compensating cir- 
cumstances in any system which hinders 
the peace, the comforts, or the honour of 
the working man’s home; but these things 
will rise or fall with the character and 
condition of the females; and all the 
statesmen of every age, and all the maxim- 
mongers have never surpassed the concen- 
trated wisdom of Madame Campan, who, 
in answer to a question of the Emperor 
Napoleon, ‘‘ What shall I do for the bene- 
fit of France?” replied without hesitation, 
“‘Give us, Sire, a generation of mothers.” 
Sir, I cannot conclude the appeal that I 
have now ventured to make to the House 
without a retrospect at the manner in 
which the question has been conducted 
from the beginning to its present position. 
I believe that it has been eminently bene- 
ficial to the operatives themselves. Of 
oversights and mistakes, through human 
infirmity, I may have committed an abun- 
dance, but in expressions and in senti- 
ments, I have nothing to recall or even to 
regret. I have carefully abstained, both 
here and among the people themselves, 
from all exciting language; I have studied 
to produce and to maintain a good under- 
standing between the employer and the 
employed; I have never ceased to exhort 
those who confided this measure to my 
charge, that their thoughts, their feelings, 
and their actions, must be brought under 
the dominion of self-control. Well, Sir, 
I rejoice to say that the effort has been 
successful. I might have resorted to other 
means, and kept up their zeal by every 
inflammatory topic on a subject—be as 
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sured—not less interesting to them than 
the repeal of the Corn Laws; I might 
have collected them, not by hundreds but 
by thousands, and talked to them of their 
wrongs and their rights, of where submis- 
sion ends, and where resistance begins; 
but I have done no such thing; and I may 
now say, to the high honour of those who 
have so long and so patiently sustained 
this conflict, that I have never witnessed 
one menacing effort, or heard from them 
one vindictive expression. Sir, we must 
not shut out of our view the wide surface 
of society to be affected by our decision. 
It is the concern of many thousands. This 
single class has been selected out of many 
to bear the forefront of the battle; but the 
vote of this evening will affect them all 
alike, for it may fairly be taken as a re- 
presentative of the whole: it will be a 
fatal night whenever you decide adversely, 
for you will have closed all hopes of 
moral, and even of secular improvement 
to multitudes of the young and helpless. 
And will not this tend to widen the inter- 
val—already a deep and yawning gulf— 
that separates the rich from the poorer 
sort? The rise of the more affluent classes 


is very observable; numberless luxuries of 
mind and sense, hitherto attainable by 
none but the wealthy, are brought within 
the reach of much smaller people—they 
are elevated proportionally in the scale of 


society. The overtoiled operatives, both 
as children and as adults, are alone ex- 
cluded from the common advantage; a 
few, it is true, of special genius, may 
triumph over every opposing obstacle ; 
but the mass are abandoned to a state of 
things in which moral and _ intellectual 
culture, forethought and economy, and the 
resources of independent action, are far 
beyond their means, and not even in their 
contemplation. This, surely, is an un- 
sound and fearful position; the contrast is 
seen, felt, and resented; it revives and 
exasperates the ancient feud between the 
House of Want and the House of Have; 
and property and station become odious, 
because they seem founded on acquire- 
ments from which multitudes are excluded 
by the prevailing system. Sir, I cannot 
fail to perceive that to weary the House 
with repetitions of these things would be 
useless, and, therefore, disrespectful. I 
will persist, nevertheless, to anticipate 
suecess, though I must, perhaps remember 
that the array of capitalists, backed by 
the weight of the Ministry, will present 
an obstacle almost insuperable by persons 
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of far greater power and station than my- 
self. By my course in the last few years, 
I have accumulated such an amount of 
public and official odium and distrust, that 
I cannot but feel I am addressing many 
whose minds are already averted from the 
proposition. Should I be defeated, I shall 
wait for fairer times, and more propitious 
hearts, conscientiously resolved never to 
abate one iota of my principles; and fully 
convinced that if this now mighty nation 
be destined to sustain its independence, 
and glory, and power, the counsels of 
thinking and unselfish men, for the social 
and religious improvement of all classes 
of the realm, must eventually and abun- 
dantly prosper. 

Sir J. GRAHAM: Sir, by the courtesy 
of the noble Lord I have been enabled to 
acquaint myself with the provisions of the 
Bill; and in the course of the morning I 
apprised the noble Lord that it was not 
the intention of Her Majesty’s Government 
to offer, on the present occasion, any oppo- 
sition to the introduction of the Bill. The 
noble Lord said, in reviewing his conduct 
in reference to this subject, that he had 
seen no reason to reproach himself for the 
part he had taken. In that sentiment I 
entirely concur; for I am aware that the 
noble Lord, in the course he has _pur- 
sued on this question, has undergone 
great sacrifices, and has discharged his 
conscientious duty at a greater cost than 
falls to the lot of most men. But, as 
I do not rise with the intention of opposing 
the Motion of the noble Lord on the present 
occasion, I do not think it necessary to 
advert to many of the arguments the noble 
Lord has advanced in support of his mea- 
sure. I might, if I thought it necessary, 
follow the noble Lord through the various 
topics he has referred to on former occa- 
sions. I might, in the first place, remind 
the noble Lord of what he stated as having 
taken place in the manufacturing districts 
since the passing of the Act of 1844, and 
which, so far from rendering legislative 
interference necessary or expedient, rather 
implies that the House should abstain from 
any interference between the employer and 
the employed in these branches of industry. 
The noble Lord stated that in some manue 
factories, which he specified, it had been 
found to be the interest both of the masters 
and the operatives that the period of labour 
should not be allowed to extend to the maxi- 
mum period allowed by the law. The noble 
Lord stated that, in some instances, it had 
become quite common to work only elevea 
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hours, instead of twelve hours, the period for 
which the machinery is by law allowed to 
run; and the noble Lord stated that the re- 
sult of that experiment was, that more work 
had been done, and better work as regarded 
the interests of the masters, and that equal, 
if not higher, wages had been obtained by 
the men. If that be the case—and I am 
rejoiced to hear it—nothing can be more 
satisfactory; and, so far from legislation 
being necessary, it appears to me a con- 
elusive argument against calling on the 
Government to interpose. Ido not mean 
to deny to the noble Lord merit for the ar- 
rangements he has already effected; but I 
wish to call the attention of the House to 
the changes which have already been ac- 
complished through the unwearied efforts 
of the noble Lord. Since 1832, the age at 
which young children employed in factories 
have been permitted to enter them, has been 
limited to eight years, and the period of the 
work of these young children has been li- 
mited to six hours. All night-work has been 
abolished; we have even gone the length 
of prohibiting adult female labour for more 
than twelye hours, and young persons 
between the age of 13 and 18 are restricted 


from working more than twelve hours out 


of the twenty-four. I am quite sure that 
the noble Lord wiil admit, and I hope the 
House will remember, that the restriction 
on the labour of young persons is virtually 
and completely to restrict the working of 
the machinery itself, and the labour of 
adult males, to the same period of twelve 
hours; and thus the practical result of our 
our legislation is this—that in the four 
great staple manfactures of cotton, woollen, 
silk, and flax, it is not permitted, by law, 
that any man shall work his machinery, 
whatever power it may be worked by, for 
a greater period than twelve hours per day. 
I will not, on the introduction of the Bill, 
pursue the arguments to which the con- 
sideration of these matters would naturally 
bring me; but I must say, that to carry 
interference further in its application to 
capital and labour, is a dangerous experi- 
ment in a country dependent for much of 
its prosperity on its commercial and manu- 
facturing resources. The noble Lord ad- 
yerted to many instances of what had been 
done in foreign countries, and the state of 
the law in them ; but the noble Lord surely 
will admit that it matters little what may 
be the law on the Statute-book in any 
country respecting the regulation of labour; 
everything depends upon inspection, and 
the manner in which the law is adminis- 
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tered. No reliance can be placed on regu. 
lations only. It is not enough to have such 
a law: you must have the most aceu- 
rate inspection with regard to its working 
day by day, and the manner in which its 
provisions are enforced. It may be asked, 
entertaining these opinions, which I might 
state at greater length, and might advert 
to former debates in which these opinions 
have been more fully expressed—it may 
be asked why, entertaining these opinions, 
I have consented, on the part of the Go- 
vernment, to the introduction of the Bill, 
In the first place, I reply that this is the 
first time—although the noble Lord says 
the question has been distinctly brought 
before the House since 1833 eight or nine 
times—this is the first time the noble Lord 
has moved for the introduction of a substan- 
tive measure. On every former occasion 
the noble Lord has raised the question inci- 
dentally, either in committee on some Bills 
introduced by the Government, or in some of 
their various stages. But the noble Lord on 
the present occasion, representing, as he 
said, the condition of a very large portion of 
the manufacturing community, has proposed, 
on his own responsibility, the introduction 
of a substantive measure. The noble Lord 
also adverted to the magnitude and impor- 
tance of the subject. I at once recognise 
its magnitude and importance; but, in my 
opinion, while it is our duty to consider— 
respectfully and tenderly consider—the 
hopes and expectations of the working 
classes in respect to a measure of this 
description, it is the paramount duty of thu 
Legislature and the Government to con- 
sider the real interests and permanent wel- 
fare of those classes who are so deeply 
affected by a measure like this. And with 
reference to the general interests of the 
public, I cannot lose sight of the moment 
at which we are called upon to discuss this 
question—at a moment when a measure 
intimately connected with it, and ef para- 
mount importance, is under our considera- 
tion—TI allude to the proposed measure 
with reference to restrictions upon the im- 
portation of the first necessaries for the 
consumption of all classes of the commu- 
nity, and particularly of the class to which 
the noble Lord has referred—looking to 
the whole state of matters, I am delibe- 
rately of opinion that it will be expedient 
to postpone the decision of the House upon 
the principle of this Bill until its opinion 
has been pronounced upon the great propo- 
sition of my right hon. Friend at the head 
of the Government, in respect to the supply 
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of corn and the laws which regulate that 
supply. I should be sorry, however, that any 
misapprehension should go forth in respect 
to the feelings and intentions of Govern- 
ment with respect to the particular question 
now under discussion. I am bound to say, 
speaking for myself, that no decision with 
respect to the Corn Laws—intimately con- 
nected as that subject is with the one now 
under discussion—can ever alter my opinion 
with respect to the propriety of interfer- 
ing with adult labour in the manufacturing 
districts. I cannot anticipate that the 
noble Lord would use—certainly he has 
never yet used—any arguments which can 
induce me to support the second reading of 
the Bill. At the same time I must repeat 
that, considering the circumstances of the 
moment in which the Bill is introdueed— 
considering that this is the first time the 
noble Lord has proposed a_ substantive 
measure on the subject on his own respon- 
sibility—and considering the importance of 
the interests concerned in it, I think it 
would not be just to a person of the noble 
Lord’s high station, and one whose motives 
are so pure, not to allow him an opportunity 
of laying his proposed measure before the 
House. On these grounds, I assent to 
the introduction of the Bill. 

Sir G. STRICKLAND was of opinion 
that it had been fully proved that every 
alteration which had taken place with re- 
gard to the law regarding the limitation of 
the hours of labour had been attended with 
signal benefit to the operatives themselves; 
and it required more ingenuity than any 
Member of that House possessed to prove 
that any thing done further in this mat- 
ter would be productive of injury. The 
right hon. Baronet said, that this was a 
wrong time to introduce such a measure, 
because the alteration in the Corn Laws 
the repeal of which he always so deter- 
minately supported, would give a great 
stimulus to manufactures and commerce. 
If the Corn Laws were to give such a 
great stimulus, they must foresee a greater 
demand for labour; and surely, if he 
understood the subject at all, these were 
the very reasons why they ought to take 
the opportunity of doing away with those 
evils which were in existence, now that they 
could anticipate the great demand for la- 
bour which these evils so much affected. 
If he understood the noble Lord correctly, 
he was desirous that the hours of labour 
should be reduced to ten hours. From the 
first day he had any thing to do with the 
question, it was always his endeavour to 
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produce a good understanding between the 
operative and the master; and his desire 
was always to induce them to meet in good 
feeling to settle the grievances of both 
parties ; and he was glad to see that now 
there existed a better understanding and 
a more cordial feeling between them, than 
ever there was since he had any know- 
ledge of them. That cordial and good 
understanding ought to be taken advan- 
tage of to produce a termination of the 
existing evils; and he thought that the 
operatives themselves were likely to re- 
ceive a compromise, however desirous they 
were to reduce the time of labour to ten 
hours. He could not sit down without 
saying a few words to express, at least, 
his admiration of the great improvement 
that had taken place in the town which he 
had the honour to represent. It wasin Pres- 
ton, first of all, that the experiment had 
been tried; no disadvantage arose; there 
was no reduction of wages; and he was 
fully convinced that, if they did not carry 
the Ten Hours’ Bill, some change in the 
law ought to take place which would prove 
satisfactory to labourers in the manufac- 
turing districts. 

Mr. TRELAWNY opposed the in- 
troduction of the Bill. He thought per- 
sons oceupying the position of the noble 
Lord ought to be the last to touch and 
injure the rights of property. The noble 
Lord who had introduced the Bill had 
stated that no reduction had taken place in 
the rate of wages since the working of 
short time; but had he considered a large 
demand for labour had taken place, which 
had raised the market ? Judging from the 
exposition made by the noble Lord, the 
etieet of what had been done resembled the 
action of the Irishman who cut off the 
bottom of the blanket and sewed it at the 
top by way of making it longer. If the 
condition of the labouring classes was as 
bad as it was said to be, let the Govern- 
ment put on additional taxes to support 
them—an addition to the Property Tax, if 
that was deemed proper—but do not make 
attacks upon the manufacturing interests, 
which could only end in their injury. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS hoped that 
the House would not be induced by the 
‘*wet blanket’ eloquence of the hon. Mem- 
ber to reject the wise and humane measure 
of the noble Lord. With respect to the 
hon. Member’s argument against any in- 
vasion of the rights of property, he was 
deeply impressed with the conviction that 
if the rights of property were eyer disre- 
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garded in England, it would be in conse- 
quence of their suffering such a defence as 
that of the hon. Member. Le was strongly 
of opinion that hon. Members should be 
careful in the utterance of sentiments of 
this description. He would turn, however, 
with pleasure to the course taken by the 
right hon. Baronet the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department. But how did 
the right hon. Baronet connect the Ten 
Hours’ Bill with the anticipated measure 
on the Corn Laws? Two years ago the 
right hon. Gentleman urged the rejection 
of this measure on the ground that if car- 
ried it must necessitate a repeal of the 
Corn Laws; well, the right hon. Gentleman 
was going, if he could, to repeal the Corn 
Laws ; he was still of opinion that there was 
a most intimate connexion between the two 
measures, and yet he now said that, whe- 
ther the Corn Laws were repealed or not, he 
never would assent to the Ten Hours’ Bill. 
That enigma needed explanation. There 


was another observation, too, of the right 
hon. Gentleman, which created his sur- 
prise ; it was when the right hon. Baronet 
argued, that in consequence of the good ef- 
fects which had been produced by the alter- 
ation which had already been made, there 


should be no further legislative interference. 
When he heard that appeal to the present 
state of the manufacturing districts, and the 
good which had resulted already from the 
laws which had been passed, and when he 
heard the right hon. Baronet from these 
facts draw the conclusion that they had 
better remain as they were, he was forcibly 
struck by the counter arguments used the 
other night by the right hon. Baronet at 
the head of Her Majesty’s Government. 
His argument, after three years’ expe- 
rience, was, that they should not remain 
where they were. If they were right in 
repealing the Corn Laws because a certain 
diminution in protection in 1842 was found 
to work beneficially to the country, why 
not put the same argument in operation in 
this case? He would say, then, that for 
the present every argument against the 
Bill of his noble Friend was completely 
exploded. He should like to hear the ar- 
guments against it after the carrying of 
the repeal of the Corn Laws. He was 
convinced that he could do nothing more 
effectual in conciliating the feelings of the 
operative to the master than to support 
this Bill. It was because he wished to see 
a friendly and cordial feeling between all 
classes that he gave his most unhesitating 
and determined support to the Bill of his 
noble Friend. 
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Mr. HUME said, that while he could 


not but approve of the good intentions 
which actuated the noble Lord the Mem. 
ber for Dorsetshire, yet, with all respect 
for the noble Lord, he could not but 
think that instead of endeavouring to 
reconcile differences and to promote good 
feeling between masters and men, he 
sought by this legislation to make the 
masters oppressive, and to interfere with 
the working man’s property, namely, his 
labour, and with a man’s management of 
his own affairs. His hon. Friend near 
him (Mr. Trelawny) was, therefore, cor- 
rect in designating the plan of the noble 
Lord as an interference with the rights of 
property. There had been a time (which 
the noble Lord seemed to have forgotten) 
when artisans of all descriptions were, by 
law, thwarted and kept down in all their 
endeavours to maintain the privilege of 
using their capital, that was to say, of 
employing their own time as to them 
should seem fit. Anterior to the year 
1824, only about twenty-three years ago, 
no labourer could meet with his fellows to 
talk over or discuss the hours of labour, 
the amount of wages he received, or to 
demand 2d. or ls. a day more than he 
got, or to seek an amelioration of his con- 
dition, without the whole party running 
the risk of being brought before the courts 
of law on a charge of conspiracy, and if 
convicted for the mere attempt to persuade 
masters to give them an additional shilling 
per day, might have been liable to undergo, 
for twelve or fourteen hours per day, six 
months’ hard labour at the treadmill. But 
Parliament then swept away the laws 
which so operated, and, under the law 
as it stood at present, it was impossible 
that the labourers of the country could be 
exposed to such injustice. The labourer 
was now as much protected in his rights 
as any proprietor of land or manufacturing 
capitalist in the country. All were equally 
entitled to protection, and they now to the 
full equally enjoyed it. But the noble 
Lord now proposed a different law to ope- 
rate upon those masters who had embarked 
their capital in machinery and mills; and 
by that law to restrict them in the employ- 
ment of the capital so invested. This he 
could not but designate as an invasion of 
the property of the master; because it 
would prevent him applying it to the best 
of his skill and judgment. He, looking 
back to past events, contended that indus- 
try and capital ought to be free; and that 
no individual, possessing either the one or 
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the other, should be restrained, except on 
the single rule of doing no injury to his 
neighbour, from exercising his right over 
that which he possessed. This was the 
principle, and this had been the object of 
modern legislation upon the subject. On 
these grounds, he had objected to former 
measures which had been submitted with 
reference to this subject to the Legislature. 
He had bowed to the decision of Parlia- 
ment, confident that the time was fast 
approaching when, from the exposure of 
the errors committed, the necessity of re- 
pealing the whole system would be mani- 
fest. Sure he was, that the effect of the 
laws so passed, had been to produce injury, 
instead of benefit, to the working classes. 
He could state that he had himself been 
at Macclesfield within about a week or 
some short period, after the noble Lord’s 
Bills had come into operation last year, 
and he had himself seen 300 men there 
thrown out of employment, because they 
could not obtain the labour of a sufficient 
number of children in the silk factories, 
where they formerly had full employment. 
The labourers themselves complained that 
such was the operation of the noble Lord’s 
enactments. He much lamented that it 
was necessary, as the noble Lord wished it 
to be believed, that they should work from 
the earliest dawn till long after night had 
closed in; but, at the same time, this 
circumstance afforded no reason why he 
should consent to make matters worse, by 
now adopting the views of the noble Lord. 
He should wish the noble Lord to look at 
the state of things in a neighbouring coun- 
try. In Ireland, the population complain- 
ed of the want of labour, and would be 
happy to take the place and situation of 
those on whose behalf the noble Lord was 
now interfering upon principles which, if 
carried into effect, would bring actual 
misery upon them. On the whole, there- 
fore, he could not think, with the noble 
Lord, that the laws he had succeeded in 
passing had either been judicious or bene- 
ficial; and hence he concurred in the 
views expressed by the right hon. Baronet 
the Secretary for the Home Department. 
He was satisfied that every argument which 
had been adduced to-night by the noble 
Lord could be answered, when the subject 
came to be fully discussed, to the perfect 
conviction of every man who gave atten- 
tion to the subject. The noble Lord had 
spoken of the town of Lowell, in the State 
of Massachusetts, and had compared the 
condition of the labouring population there 
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with similar classes in this country. The 
comparison, however, could not hold good. 
The two districts stood in a totally different 
position. In America thefarmers’ daughters 
came to Lowell to spend three, four, or five 
years, in order, by their industry in manu- 
facturing employment, to earn a dowry for 
themselves; and after that they returned 
again up the country, where they married 
and became farmers’ wives. He wished 
that such could be the case with the unfor- 
tunate females who were obliged to toil in 
the factories of this country. With one 
part of the speech of the noble Lord he was 
quite prepared to coincide. He referred to 
the noble Lord’s allusion to a necessary in- 
terference by Parliament for the education 
of the young in principles which would be 
useful to them in after-life. This he con- 
sidered an interference which was necessary, 
and which the welfare of the State re- 
quired. To afford assistance to the educa- 
tion of young persons in their duties as 
citizens, and to take that duty where it was 
neglected by their parents, he would agree; 
but to interfere, as now proposed, with the 
employment of capital, whether embarked 
in machinery or anything else, was in his 
(Mr. Hume’s) humble opinion very injudi- 
cious—nay, he would add, very unjust. 
He was aware that both the noble Lords 
opposite (Lord Ashley and Lord J. Man- 
ners) were sincere in their anxiety to see 
the condition of the working classes of this 
country improved ; but he regretted to add, 
that he thought the views they advocated 
would be mischievous instead of beneficial ; 
and if carried to the utmost extreme, would 
involve the ruin of the country. On the 
whole, he was glad the right hon. Baronet 
(Sir J. Graham) had not objected to the 
introduction of the noble Lord’s Bill, be- 
cause he was convinced that when the 
matter was fully debated, the noble Lord 
would himself feel, at the conclusion of the 
debate, that it would be best to leave the 
matter alone. 

Mr. BICKHAM ESCOTT said, that as 
the Bill was not to be opposed until the 
second reading, it was not necessary to 
enter upon a debate on its principle to- 
night; and he should not have risen, were 
it not for an observation which had fallen 
from the noble Lord by whom the motion 
for the introduction of the Bill had been 
submitted to the House. The noble Lord 
had stated, in reference to former decisions 
of the House, that they had not been the 
decisions of the House of Commons, but the 
decisions of Her Majesty’s Government. 
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This seemed to him to be a novel doctrine. 
If the House of Commons, after a long de- 
bate, had rejected a measure which was not 
palatable to the majority, the noble Lord 
turned round upon the representatives of 
the people and said, that they had not ex- 
ercised any discretion, but had been influ- 
enced by Her Majesty’s Ministers. As 
one who had voted in the majority against 
the noble Lord’s proposition, and who 
would do so again, he protested against 
this assumption; and he would tell the 
noble Lord that there were some persons 
in the country who attributed the rejection 
of the measure not to the Government— 
not to the House of Commons—but to the 
noble Lord who had himself given up his 
own measure. With regard to the present 
proposition, the noble Lord said that it 
would be good for the people and the capi- 
talist that there should be further interfe- 
rence between capital and labour; but the 
noble Lord had not ventured to argue that 
question. The noble Lord had not shown 


that the working man ought not to be 
allowed to make his own terms; and, main- 
taining as he did the strongest opinion that 
nothing could be so detrimental to the in- 
terests of the labouring classes as any in- 


terference with them, he had also a strong 
opinion that some of the alterations already 
carried into effect at the suggestion of the 
noble Lord, with the most benevolent in- 
tentions, had not produced the good the 
noble Lord contemplated; but on the con- 
trary, that many hundreds labouring men 
and their families had been reduced to 
beggary and ruined by the noble Lord’s 
measures. Believing this to be the case, 
he should endeavour to show it on the se- 
cond reading of the Bill, from the evidence 
contained in the noble Lord’s own ‘ Blue 
Books,”’ which the noble Lord quoted fully, 
but not fairly. The noble Lord, when he 
quoted, ought to state the evidence taken 
on the spot, both on one side and the 
other. When the proper time came, he 
trusted that the evidence on the question 
would be fully gone into and discussed, and 
then it would be seen whether any further 
interference ought to be made with the 
capital or labour of the adult ; and whether 
the strong, sturdy, active, and energetic 
was to be crippled in his means to support 
his family, by the mistaken philanthropy 
of the noble Lord. 

Mr. COLQUHOUN observed, that the 
charge brought by the hon. and learned 
Member for Winchester against his noble 
Friend (Lord Ashley), was quite novel, 
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and certainly unfounded ; for he was in the 
recollection of the House when he asked if 
his noble Friend did not travel over the eyj- 
dence in the most painstaking and perse- 
vering manner, before he came to his eon. 
clusion upon the evidence. He would ask 
if two-thirds of his noble Friend’s speech 
was not composed of a statement of eyi- 
dence and facts. If his noble Friend were 
to read the whole of the ‘‘ Blue Book,”’ he 
would inflict something like a speech in the 
American Congress, where a gentleman 
could oceupy the floor of the assembly for 
a week together. He could not concur 
with the views propounded by the hon. 
Member for Montrose, when he stated that 
the delusions which the noble Lord had 
raised would be dispelled under a sounder 
view of the question. If any Member had 
applied the same arguments to a question 
of trade, the hon. Member for Montrose 
would exclaim loudly, and by his gesticula- 
tions convey a strong dissent to such a line 
of argument. After thirteen years’ experi- 
ence, he had voted, in 1833, with the hon. 
Member for Montrose against the Motion of 
the noble Lord, and he had then said that it 
was most dangerous to interfere, by legisla- 
tion with trade or manufactures. He had 
then said that their interests were combined, 
and if by any measures, whether philan- 
thropic or not, manufacturing prosperity 
was affected, great damage would be done 
to the operative as well as the manufacturer. 
But when he found, after the experience of 
twelve years, that no injury had occurred 
to the manufacturer, and that wages had 
rather remained stationary, or had in- 
creased, he thought the operative had a 
right to demand a moderate restriction to 
his labour. Seeing then that no injury had 
accrued to either party affected, the claims 
of humanity required a moderate restric 
tion. A reference had been made to Ire- 
land and the want of employment in that 
country. What was the reason why manu- 
factures were not introduced into Ireland ? 
The answer was, that the local condition of 
the people afforded no security for the ex- 
istence of manufactures and that develop- 
ment of manufacturing industry so much 
to be desired. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, that the proposal 
of the noble Lord was to restrict the hours 
of labour of persons under a certain age, 
and who were not sui juris. Granting the 
admissibility of some such plan, he could 
not for a moment approve of going a step 
further—a step he believed the noble Lord 
meant to take—and interfering with the 
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labour of adults. He would ask the noble 
Lord what, on his principles, he would do 
in the following case ? Suppose there were 
a capital of 100/., out of which ten la- 
bourers were to be employed, at the rate, 
say 1s. a piece—that was to say, 10s. a 
day. Well, the capital was to be thus ab- 
sorbed. What, then, would be the con- 
sequence were Parliament to step in and 
say to the capitalist, ‘‘ You shan’t employ 
the labourers for the time sufficient to earn 
the shilling—we restriet the hours of toil ?”’ 
The necessary consequence would be, that, 
as the employer was obliged to have the 
quantity of labour done paid for in the ratio 
which would be represented by Is. per day, 
in order to obtain his ordinary profits from 
his money, he would say, ‘‘1f your hours 
are so restricted, I must make you work, 
or get others to work, by the hour, at a 
proportionate price to that I paid you for 
the day.”’ Of course, as the same number 


of hours were not to be employed in labour, 
wages would fall exactly in the proportion 
that they were so restricted. Let them 
depend upon it, that the price of labour 
depended upon the supply and demand, and 
that no legislative interference could satis- 


factorily regulate its wages. Increase the 
demand for labour by taking away restric- 
tions from trade, and they would be taking 
the proper plan to raise wages. But at- 
tempt to limit hours, and the result would 
be failure, however philanthropic the mo- 
tive. He. quite coincided with the hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. B. Escott) in 
what he had said as to the evidence ge- 
nerally adduced by the noble Lord. No 
doubt that evidence was, as one of the noble 
Lord’s defenders (Mr. Colquhoun) had 
characterized it, very full and very ela- 
borate; but he knew enough of evidence to 
know that there was such a thing as very 
full and very elaborate garbling of evidence. 
Nor let them be led away by the hon. 
Gentleman’s appeal to experience, the ex- 
perience of the last few years. Why, what 
did that experience prove, but that they 
had enjoyed a great increase in the demand 
for labour ? But, supposing that the great 
changes which they were all anticipating, 
by some accident did not take place, and 
that the demand for labour should fall off ; 
then they would see, in spite of their le- 
gislative attempts, that labour would not 
be employed, that wages would rapidly 
fall, and that the operative would be a 
sufferer instead of a gainer by their philan- 
thropy. The ‘only way to aid the: la- 
bourer was to give full, free, and complete 
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employment to his powers. The best way 
to protect labour was to allow it to protect 
itself. Then it would get its own reward, 
and legislation would have done for it all 
that legislation could do. He objected to 
the course taken by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Home Secretary in so easily con- 
senting to the introduction of this Bill. He 
did see both difficulty and danger in al- 
lowing this game to be played. No doubt 
it was a very advantageous one for those 
concerned in it. No sort of reputation 
was so readily gained as that of humanity. 
It was wonderfully easy—a thing to be 
achieved by merely accusing oneself of all 
the cardinal virtues. Indeed, he was sur- 
prised that many more hon. Gentlemen did 
not act upon the plan, did not come for- 
ward, and with great pretensions to be 
kinder-hearted than their fellow men, talk 
very largely of humanity, and of being the 
labourer’s friends, until their professions 
came to touch their own pockets, until they 
were told the real method of relieving the 
poor—a method involving, perhaps, some 
self-sacrifices — when in an instant all 
their humanity vanished—all their gene- 
rosity was bound up—and it was suddenly 
found out that to proceed would only end 
in the dissolution of the State and the 
destruction of the community. So long as 
the thing meant words not deeds—bringing 
in Bills, not practising self-denial—it was 
very easy to be the poor man’s friend. 

Mr. WODEHOUSE could not enter 
into the sublime views propounded by the 
hon. Member for Bath, nor did he agree 
with the hon. Member for Winchester, for 
it so happened that in his neighbourhood 
there were hundreds of women and chil- 
dren who would be benefited by this Bill. 
He therefore would support the noble 
Lord. 

Mr. P. HOWARD thought that further 
interference at present would be attended 
with anything but beneficial results towards 
that portion of the community whose cause 
the noble Lord advocated. If a ten hours’ 
system were advisable, it would be better 
it should be put in force by general agree- 
ment amongst the manufacturers than by 
legislative enactment. In agriculture it 
would be difficult to limit the hours of la- 
bour; and if it were difficult to do so in time 
of harvest, it might also be difficult for a 
manufacturer, when he received a sudden 
order, to execute that order within a pre- 
scribed period. If this Bill should pass, 
the noble Lord would have a stronger 
ground for appealing to the generosity of 
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the manufacturer to persuade him, as a 
general rule, to limit the time of labour to 
ten hours. Such an appeal to his generosity 
would be more efficacious than legislation. 
Mr. MUNTZ thought the noble Lord 
had not been fairly dealt with. The ques- 
tion had been argued as if it concerned le- 
gislation all over the country. He admitted 
that the argument was a sound one, if you 
took the general labour of the country; 
but he did not admit that it was a sound 
one in the present case. This Bill was in- 
tended to apply to factories, or places 
where spinning or weaving was done by 
machinery. So far as his knowledge went, 
the owner fixed the time the engineer 
should work, and made the people work. 
He would advise the Government to take 
particular care on this subject. He did not 
think that a manufacturer should fix the 
time, and then make the women and chil- 
dren work that time, whether they wished 
it or not; and if they did not wish it, then 
undertake not to give them work at all. 
There was another circumstance of great 
weight upon his mind, which occasioned 
him to vote for the noble Lord’s Motion 
last year, after he had fully examined the 
question; and that was, that women’s 


labour was preferable, in this species of 
manufacture, to that of men, and that if a 
sufficient quantity of women’s labour could 
be obtained, they were employed to an 
immense extent, and the men walked about 


doing nothing. He should feel it to be his 
duty to vote for the noble Lord’s Motion, 
unless on further inquiry he found he was 
misinformed ; because, notwithstanding 
what had been said by the hon. Member 
for Bath, he felt it would be for the interest 
of the people. 

Mr. J. O'CONNELL wished to make 
one remark on the observation of the hon. 
Member for Neweastle-under-Lyne—that 
manufactures had not succeeded in Ireland 
because of the want of security there. 
Now, he did not hesitate to say that this 
was one of those calumnies which were 
often circulated out of doors, but which he 
thought it rather too bad to hear repeated 
in that House. It was utterly untrue that 
manufactures were driven from Ireland 
by want of security; but they were extin- 
guished by the very country amongst whose 
people this taunt was readily accepted as 
true, depriving the Irish of the only means of 
manufacturing enterprise—capital and rich 
consumers. He should be most ready to 
give his support to this Bill, believing it to 
be intended for the benefit of the people. 
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Mr. BRIGHT said, that the speech of 
the noble Lord appeared to him to be 
a better speech than he had ever before 
delivered. There had been no facto 
cripples paraded on the floor of the House, 
or statements as to the horrible condition 
of the people amongst whom he (Mr, 
Bright) had the good fortune to live. The 
noble Lord had quoted some extract of a 
Report of a Committee of the Legislature 
of Massachusetts, and he had complained 
that that report painted the condition of 
the manufacturing population of England 
with great unfairness. Who was so emi- 
nently responsible for any unfairness which 
might hereafter be committed against the 
manufacturing population of England as 
the noble Lord? For if the committee 
had read the speeches of the noble Lord, 
and believed them, he did not wonder they 
should make statements which bore very 
unfairly on the population of Lancashire 
and Yorkshire. There was one part of 
the question which all were agreed on, 
and that was, that to work ten hours was 
more comfortable than to work twelve. 
They were all anxious that the labouring 
population should work less and have bet- 
ter wages ; but when the noble Lord came 
to demonstrate that, by a forcible suspen- 
sion of labour, nobody lost and everybody 
gained, he was altogether wrong. He had 
brought before the House the case of Mr. 
Gardner of Preston, and had gone into de- 
tails as to his establishment. He had lis- 
tened to the noble Lord; but he had not 
told the House that when Mr. Gardner, 
had reduced the time of working from 
twelve hours to eleven, the speed of his ma- 
chinery was increased, and that by a una- 
nimous determination to make the experi- 
ment answer, certain minutes at breakfast, 
dinner, and tea time were spared that be- 
fore had been squandered, and by extra- 
ordinary exertion the same amount of work 
was produced. But Mr. Gardner gave an 
expectation to his workpeople that he 
would proceed further in the reduction of 
hours, and they expected that this winter the 
time was to be reduced to ten hours; but 
he believed that he had not made such 
reduction in the hours of his mill, and that 
his manager had informed Mr. Gardner 
that such further reduction would not be 
desirable. The noble Lord did not know so 
much about mills as he ought to do in order 
to meddle with this question. He (the noble 
Lord) had once come to the counting-house 
of the establishment with which he was con- 
nected, and one of his (Mr. Bright’s) bro- 
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thers had invited him to look through the 
establishment. The noble Lord declined 
to do so; perhaps he might have seen else- 
where all that he could have seen there; 
but if he had been anxious to know the 
exact truth, he would: not have refused to 
make himself acquainted with what was 
going on. The noble Lord was rather too 
much disposed to look at one side of the 
question, and attributed evils to the work- 
ing of mills which in reality arose from the 
circumstance of large towns and the labour- 
ers being left by their more powerful neigh- 
bours in a state of very great neglect. It 
was proved, by the report of Mr. Clay, 
chaplain to the Preston house of corree- 
tion, that that class of persons which fur- 
nished the smallest number of offenders, in 
proportion to its numbers, was the class of 
female workers in factories. The prisoners 
were classified according to their occupa- 
tions, from No. 1. class, which furnished 
the largest number, down to No. 20, the 
smallest number. No 19 was the class of 
domestic servants, and No. 20 was the class 
of female operatives in factories, and No. 
14, he thought, was the class of male oper- 
atives in factories. This he took to be, 
in some degree, a proof that there were not 


those demoralizing and degrading influences 
connected with the factory syssem which 
the Members of that House had been led to 
believe from the statements of the noble 


Lord. Whatever evils did exist, he was 
persuaded, were diminishing at a very rapid 
rate ; and there was now, on the part of the 
employer and the employed, a very cordial 
and unanimous endeavour to improve, as far 
as possible, the condition of those who were 
working in mills and factories. There was 
one reason which the noble Lord’s friends 
amongst the operatives were constantly 
bringing forward, in defence of a Ten 
Hours’ Bill. Te had met it only the last 
week, when a deputation called upon him, 
on this question, in the town of Oldham. 
As far as Rochdale was concerned, he 
knew that the last ten hours’ meeting held 
there had been got up principally by the 
hand-loom weavers in the woollen trade; 
and they openly avowed that their object 
in seeking a Ten Hours’ Bill was to put 
impediments in the way of working the 
power-looms, in the hope that hand-loom 
labour would be made more valuable. He 
had said to a deputation at Oldham, the 
other day, ‘* This is your object;” and 
one of them replied, ‘‘ Well, you can- 
not deny that it is a very good object.” 
He denied that it was; for he thought that 
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to place impediments in the way of ma- 
chinery would be about the most disastrous 
thing that the House could do. The hon, 
Member for Birmingham had referred to 
the old story about women being employed, 
and men walking about, and he stated that 
he had carefully examined into this ques- 
tion. But his examination must have been 
of the most superficial character; for it 
was notorious that, at this moment, in no 
part of the country was labour more scarce 
than in Lancashire; it was notorious that, 
instead of men being thrown out of work 
because women were employed, the very 
employment which the women carried on 
gave additional employment to the men. 
And it was also notorious that, in that dis- 
trict, there was, from year to year, a more 
steady and continuous extension of the 
demand for labour, and a better remuner- 
ation for it, than in any other part of the 
United Kingdom. In speaking against the 
Bill which the noble Lord wished to intro- 
duce, he confessed he did it with extreme 
reluctance ; for he acknowledged that a large 
number of the working classes were in fa- 
vour of some such measure as this. He 
did not believe that a majority of them were 
in favour of it; still less, that a majority of 
the most intelligent were in its favour; but 
he believed that a large number were in 
favour of it, and he was extremely sorry to 
give his vote, or to speak in opposition to 
the wishes of a number of honest men. He 
regarded the measures proposed by the 
Government—measures which he trusted 
would be rendered more perfect before 
they passed this House—as an infinitely 
greater relief to the working class than any 
which could possibly come from such legis- 
lation as this. And more than this, he 
was satisfied that when this measure had 
passed, and there was a steady prosperity 
prevailing throughout the kingdom, the 
very laudable feeling which now existed in 
favour of a reduction of the hours of la- 
bour would spread very rapidly. For, 
whilst manufacturers felt that greater jus- 
tice was done to them, and that their 
trade was such as would afford something 
on their part, the working classes would 
every day become more powerful and more 
intelligent — not by violent combinations, 
or collisions with their employers, but—by 
a rational union among themselves, by 
reasoning with their employers, and by the 
co-operation of all classes; and he firmly 
believed that many years would not pass 
over before the measure which the noble 
Lord recommended, so far as an Eleven 
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Hours’ Bill was concerned—not a Bill, but 
an eleven hours’ system—would be alto- 
gether universal throughout the woollen 
_ and cotton districts of the North of Eng- 

land. And no man, not even the noble 
Lord himself, would more thoroughly re- 
joice in such a consummation than he 
should, though he was now compelled to 
give his firmest opposition to the Bill of the 
noble Lord. 

Mr. JOHN FIELDEN said, he feared 
the hon. Member for Durham had mixed 
himself up so much with some other asso- 
ciation, that he had not had time to attend 
to this question. However, his experience 
with regard to the factory workers had 
been as long and as continuous as that of 
the hon. Member for Durham; and he 
thought that a Ten Hours’ Bill might be 
passed this Session with the greatest 
chance of proving a blessing, not only to 
the working classes, but to the whole coun- 
try. He would not now advert to any ob- 
jection that had been made, except one 
that had been started by the right hon. 
Baronet opposite, and caught up by the 
hon. Member for Durham. It was this: 
the question was put, ‘‘ Why don’t you at 
once adopt the ten-hour system, without 
asking the Legislature for a Bill?”’ Now, 
he confessed he should be much more satis- 
fied if the manufacturing interest would 
adopt the system without any such legisla- 
tive interference. But the hon. Member for 
Durham knew what the effect of factory 
working was; he knew that those working 
in factories were compelled to be there 
from a certain hour in the morning till 
evening. They were not free agents; they 
had not control over their time; and he was 
surprised at the two hon. Gentlemen below 
him, who had taken the same course of 
argument, to the effect that this measure 
was an interference with the rights of pro- 
perty and of labour; and they designated 
Jabour as property. He did not disagree 
with the opinion that labour was property, 
though it was not generally considered 
such ; and he thought it as much entitled 
to protection as any other property. But, 
in protecting labour, they must take care 
they did not injure or destroy the labourer. 
By refusing the labourer protection, they 
suffered him to be destroyed by the capital- 
ist, and the Legislature neglected its duty. 
The protection of labour implied that those 
who ought to be able to labour should have 
not only the ability but the means of la- 
bouring. By working them too many hours 
in the day, their power to labour at all was 
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destroyed. The commonest and most 
every-day experience was sufficient to con. 
vince every one that a child of thirteen 
years of age was not capable of sustaining 
as much toil as the full-grown man. He 
would ask hon. Members opposite, would 
they like one of their children, thirteen 
years of age, to be dragged out of its bed 
at five o’clock in the morning, and sent to 
labour in a factory, whence it did not return 
until eight o’clock in the evening—thus oe- 
eupying fourteen or fifteen hours? And was 
this sort of slavery to be continued? The 
two hon. Members had urged, that to pro- 
tect labour was to interfere with the rights 
of property. That was just the hackneyed 
argument that had been used in that House 
when it was appealed to to abolish the 
Slave Trade. As to the opponents of the 
measure having the public with them, he 
contended they had not one in a thousand. 
He was surprised to hear the hon. Member 
for Durham advocating this protection of 
property of labour, without taking into eon- 
sideration human beings. By connecting 
the labourers with the steam-engine, they 
were compelled to work the same time ; and 
this was the state of the factory slaves. He 
did not rise to make an appendix to the 
speech of the noble Lord; it needed none, 
it was complete in itself; but he had risen 
to answer the arguments of the hon. Mem- 
ber near him. The factory slaves would 
never forget the services of the noble Lord. 
Notwithstanding the opposition now made 
to the Ten Hours’ Bill, he was confident it 
would pass. And what the hon. Member 
said of the feeling in favour of the Bill, was 
a very strong argument why the House 
ought to pass it. On Monday week he had 
attended, at the request of his constituents, 
a Ten Hours’ Bill meeting at Oldham, 
The two chief constables had called the 
meeting, two cotton spinners of consider- 
able importance, who had always before 
been opposed to the Bill. One of them 
took the chair; and both expressed their 
determination to support, in the best way 
they could, the obtainment of this Bill from 
the House. Such was the feeling, accord- 
ing to his experience, that prevailed in the 
country; and the hon. Member for Durham 
could not deny it. The operatives them- 
selves had no fear of being injured by the 
result; for they knew that every time the 
hours of labour had been shortened, more 
employment had followed, and there had 
been no suffering from the reduction of 
wages. And he was quite satisfied, if they 
passed the Ten Hours’ Bill this Session, 
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that the question would be set at rest, agi- 
tation would cease, and the country would 
prosper better under a Ten Hours’ Bill 
than it had done under the twelve hours’ 
system. 

Mr. WAKLEY begged to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite, if, after hearing 
the speech of the hon. Member who had 
just resumed his seat, his opinions had not 
undergone a change? His hon. Friend the 
Member for Oldham was one of the most 
experienced, most wealthy, most intelli- 
gent, and most humane men in the king- 
dom—a man universally respected, and one 
who had ever been the friend of the poor. 
He was a practical man, not a mere theo- 
rist, who would run through granite after 
a principle. He was not so bigotedly at- 
tached to what was called principle as to 
refuse to change his opinion, or to resist 
the conclusions to which facts would lead 
him. The question was, whether infants 
in this country were to be sacrificed to a 
principle? The hon. Member for Oldham, 
he understood, was at the head of a firm 
which employed thousands of hands ; in his 
establishment was wrought up nearly one- 
hundredth part of the cotton imported into 
this country ; and what did he say? Surely, 
the right hon. Baronet the Secretary for 
the Home Department would not be insen- 
sible to the effect of that speech which the 
hon. Member had delivered. The right 
hon. Baronet had intimated that his opin- 
ions on this subject were unaltered. Did 
he not think it rash to make such a state- 
ment, after what had lately passed in that 
House? He must be permitted to say that 
it was rash and unphilosophical. It was 
proved now that men could bend their 
minds to circumstances ; that men who had 
set out with a principle could deviate and 
adopt a very different course, when reason 
intimated that it was for the general good 
todo so. He gave the right hon. Baronet 
opposite full credit for the sincerity of his 
change of opinion on the Corn Law ques- 
tion; nothing could be more invidious, or 
more irrational, than to charge men with 
dishonesty, because they changed their opi- 
nions. In his opinion, that was a disgust- 
ing charge, and one altogether unfitted for a 
legislative assembly. Infinitely worse, and 
infinitely more dishonest would it be, for a 
man when his opinions were changed, to 
utter a falsehood within the walls of that 
House. He trusted the right hon. Gentle- 
man would apply his mind seriously to the 
subject, and reflect upon the facts that had 
been adduced for his information. He was 
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extremely sorry to hear that the right hon. 
Baronet had given an intimation to the 
House that he should oppose the Bill. His 
hon. and learned Friend was an advocate for 
the representation of the working classes ; 
and he had always advocated the widest 
extension of the suffrage; he had thought 
that the working classes ought to be re- 
presented here, and it would delight him 
to see the working men voting in that 
House. The speeches of some of them 
would be no disgrace to that Assembly ; 
more splendid speeches, indicative of na- 
tural eloquence, he had never heard; and 
he trusted the day would come when they 
would be heard in that Assembly. Sup- 
posing the working people to have been 
adequately represented in that House, how 
many Sessions would pass over before there 
was a Ten Hours’ Bill? It would be passed 
in the first Session; it would take prece- 
dence of everything else. But did the 
noble Lord, the Mover of the Bill, ask for 
a Ten Hours’ Bill with reference to the 
working classes generally? Nothing of 
the kind; all he asked was the interference 
of the Legislature to protect those infant 
beings who could not protect themselves: 
and was not this the business of legislation? 
The wealthy and intelligent, and those of 
mental and physical vigour, could protect 
themselves; it was the infant that sued for 
succour in this case; and every one who 
had paid any attention to the subject, who 
knew what was the condition of our over- 
worked population, must anticipate, with 
the greatest possible joy and satisfaction, 
the success of the noble Lord’s Bill. If 
they wished a horse to be a perfect animal, 
how was it treated when young? Did they 
begin to work it at two, or three, or even 
at four years old? If this were done, its 
physical development would be checked; 
and the laws of animal life were, in this 
respect, the same in all. Everybody knew 
that, in our manufacturing towns, the phy- 
sical system was becoming imperfect; that 
was universally acknowledged by all writers 
on the subject. There was not a medical 
writer who had devoted his attention to the 
question who did not express his fears for 
the results to this country, should the sys- 
tem continue of working the young as we 
now did. The principles of physiology 
were the same in all animal life; and the 
imperfection that must arise from this sys- 
tem would be most deplorable in its effects 
on the people of this country. His hon. 
Friend the Member for Montrose, had 
stated in his speech that he adhered firmly 
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to the principle involved; but he had after- 
wards knocked down his own arguments, 
and had completely tripped himself up. 
The hon. Gentleman had declared his rea- 
diness to interfere with reference to mental 
education, and yet refused to support the 
noble Lord, whose Bill went at once to 
promote that object, by raising the physical 
condition of the working classes. In this 
ease he had completely abandoned his prin- 
eiple. He hoped the noble Lord would be 
industrious in the collection of his facts— 
that he would not garble them, but quote 
fairly. Let him adduce all the facts he 
possibly could in reference to this question. 
He hoped the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site would bring a candid and unprejudiced 
mind to the investigation of the subject; 
and if he did so, he must come to the same 
conclusion as the noble Lord. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE rejoiced to hear 
the speech that the hon. Member for Fins- 
bury had just made. It did him good to 
hear that theoretical principle was not to be 
allowed to overbear the experience of many 
years in the Legislature; and that the 
people of this country might still hope that 
our representative system furnished them 
enough of experienced men to set at nought 
He trusted that 


theory and its mischiefs. 
the right hon. Home Secretary would con- 
sider the relation of this measure to those 
which Her Majesty’s Government had in- 


troduced. He had, perhaps, cast aside 
long experience in favour of theory in that 
matter; but let him well weigh this consi- 
deration, whether, when he was about to 
introduce the competition of the world with 
the labourers of this country, it would not 
be well to afford them some protection; and 
whether their claim to protection was not 
strengthened by the force of competition 
which was about to be brought against 
them. Allusion had been made to Ame- 
rica, the great increase of whose manufac- 
tures seemed to threaten a severe compe- 
tition with our own products. Were the 
labourers there not protected ; and was not 
the protection afforded to their products 
the means of enabling the masters there to 
give relaxation and shorter hours of labour 
to their operatives? If the Government 
of this country reversed the case—re- 
moved protection, and increased competi- 
tion—had not the noble Lord a still better 
claim on the Legislature for protection to 
the operatives of this country? He trusted 
that Government would reconsider this 
question before the Bill came to a second 
reading. He deeply lamented the course 
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they had adopted ; he deeply lamented that 
they had cast aside a weightier and stil] 
more extensive measure than the one pro- 
posed; but he trusted that, if only in this 
little item, they would be warned by expe- 
rience—by the experience of the manufac. 
turers to whom this Bill principally related, 
and the experience of one whose medical 
knowledge gave him a good claim to be 
heard. 

Mr. S. CRAWFORD said, he could 
not allow the Bill to be introduced without 
expressing the favourable sentiments he 
entertained towards it. He represented a 
manufacturing town, where the cotton and 
woollen manufactures were extensively car- 
ried on; and when the noble Lord proposed 
his measure on a former occasion, he had 
taken the pains to make himself acquainted 
with the feelings of the manufacturing 
classes of that town, and he was convineed 
that the working classes were strongly in 
favour of a reduction of the hours of labour 
by the Legislature. On that ground, he 
had supported the noble Lord all in his 
power ; and he had seen nothing since, and 
heard no argunfent on the present occa- 
sion, to induce him to alter his opinion, 
He trusted most sincerely that the object 
of the noble Lord would be attained, and 
that the working classes would be thereby 
greatly benefited. 

Lorp ASHLEY, in reply, said he would 
now refer to two statements made by the 
hon. Member for Durham. The statements 
which had reference to the increased rate 
of speed of Mr. Gardner’s mills, he, on the 
best authority, had reason for believing to be 
incorrect. As to the other statement, he had 
requested the hon. Member for Durham to 
wait until he had explained the circumstance 
to which he had referred. [The noble Lord 
inquired if the hon. Member was in the 
House, and having been informed in the 
negative, proceeded. ] He had to complain 
of great discourtesy on the part of the hon. 
Member for Durham, who, having made a 
charge against him—a charge of a personal 
nature—had not remained in the House to 
hear his reply to it, though he had been 
requested by him (Lord Ashley) to do so. 
The circumstance to which the hon. Mem- 
ber alluded was briefly this. The year 
before last he was in Lancaster, on a visit 
with the hon. Member for Oldham; and it 
occurred to him that, as he was within 4 
short distance of Rochdale, where were 
situated the mills of the hon. Member for 
Durham, he might as well go over there. 
He believed himself to be perfeetly conver 
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sant with all the operations of mills, and 
therefore did not deem it necessary to add to 
his experience by an additional inspection 
of the mills at Rochdale; but he visited them 
simply and solely that he might see the 
hon. Member, or leave his name, because the 
hon. Member having attacked him in the 
House in a way which was highly unjus- 
tifiable, he thought he would be acting, in 
colloquial phrase, “‘like a gentlemen,” to 
show him that he entertained no resent- 
ment towards him, and wished to meet him 
on friendly terms. Ie saw the hon. Gen- 
tleman’s brother on his arrival—conversed 
for half an hour with him, but said that he 
did not think it necessary to go over the 
mills. Why did he say so? Because he 
was afraid, had he done so, that it would 
have been said by the hon. Member that 
he wanted to spy out some defect, or disco- 
ver some mismanagement in their arrange- 
ment: that, he solemnly declared, was the 
reason he did not inspect them. He could 


not help, therefore, stating that he thought 
the hon. Member for Durham had travelled 
alittle out of the record, when he stated 
that he was one-sided in all his statements 
because he had not gone over his mills; for 
he could assure the House that he had 


given them the whole history of the case. 
Leave given. Bill brought in, and read 
a first time. 


LOCAL TAXATION. 

Mr. WODETLOUSE having asked leave 
to withdraw a Notice, relative to returns of 
the amount of certain local rates, for this 
day, and to renew it for Monday next, 

Mr. F. T. BARING begged to express 
his opinion that it would be much better if 
the whole subject of local taxation, its ex- 
tent and details, were contained in one 
paper, than exhibited in various returns, 
such as the one just postponed. Te hoped 
the right hon. Baronet the Seeretary for 
the Home Department, would accede to 
that suggestion. He did not ask him for 
any fresh information, but merely to get 
that information which they already pos- 
sessed arranged in a proper form by some 
public department, by which it would be 
much better performed than in any other 
way. It was desirable that the whole 
statement of local taxation, amounting to 
16,000,0007., should be laid before the 
House from the documents already exist- 
Ing; for it would be better to possess the 
information desirable for them even in an 
imperfect form, than to be compelled to 
look through the whole of the various re- 
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turns on that subject. He did not wish 
any new return, but wished the right hon. 
Baronet to have a statement compiled on 
one sheet from those already existing. 

Sir J. GRAHAM quite concurred with 
the hon. Member who had just spoken, in 
thinking it most desirable that such a do- 
cument as he had alluded to should be in 
the hands of the House ; but at the same 
time was of opinion that for such a return 
to be useful, it was absolutely necessary it 
should be accurate. His hon. Friend had 
consented to withdraw his Motion, for the 
purpose of allowing time to confer with the 
authorities at Somerset House. Any one 
who had read the very able Report on 
Local Taxation would know that there were 
no less than twenty-two local rates, levying 
12,000,0007. a year. Under the head of 
the burdens on land, therefore, there would 
not only be those twenty-two local rates, 
but the borough rates, as well as all the 
local rates under the various loeal Acts. 
To present all those within a fortnight in 
one accurate view, was far beyond any 
means which Government possessed, and 
he was afraid, were they to attempt to 
carry it out, so far from the result leading 
to any accurate conclusion, it would im- 
pede the judgment of the House in form- 
ing any opinion on the subject. The hon, 
Member for Wolverhampton had moved for 
an extensive return of a similar nature, 
and but three-fourths of the necessary do- 
cuments had yet reached the Home Office. 
There were about 16,000 different loeal 
highway rates levied, and of those the re- 
turns of 12,000 only had been obtained up 
to the present time. The preparation of 
the return obtained by the hon. Member 
for Wolverhampton had occupied nearly a 
twelvemonth, and he thought the hon. 
Gentleman must admit that a perfect re- 
turn could not be made out in the course 
of a fortnight. 

Mr. F. T. BARING thought that if the 
information already existing in the public 
offices could be presented at one view, it 
would be a very valuable document. 

Mr. HUME said, it was a reflection on 
the Government that so much confusion 
should prevail on the subject, and sug- 
gested that the 16,000 existing rates 
might be reduced to two or three. 

Leave given—Notice withdrawn. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND). 

Mr. F. FRENCH said, he understood it 
had been intimated last Session that some 
inquiry should be instituted by Her Ma- 
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jesty’s Government into the working of the 
Poor Law in Ireland. THe wished to know 
whether it was the intention of Govern- 
ment to grant a Committee of Inquiry in 
either House of Parliament in the course 
of the present Session. He was the more 
anxious upon this subject on account of the 
danger which was in all probability to be 
apprehended of a famine coming upon Ire- 
land within the lapse of a few weeks. He 
had conversed with persons in all parts of 
Treland, who agreed that not the slightest 
dependence was to be placed on the present 
Poor Law for the alleviation of the distress 
that might be expeeted. Under the cir- 
cumstances, he thought it imperative that 
some inquiry should be instituted into the 
working of the law. 

Sin J. GRAHAM said, that no inquiry 
would be gone into on the part of the Go- 
vernment ; the law, he feared, was about 
to undergo a severe trial from the impend- 
ing distress, but already the Government 
had reason to be satisfied that it had been 
established. The existence of workhouses 
in different districts at this time was most 
fortunate and opportune ; there were also, 
now, in every moderately sized district, 
boards of guardians, including magistrates 
and gentlemen of the locality, who formed 
an organized body, adapted to the applica- 
tion of means of relief. Ile was by no 
means satisfied that the law was a perfect 
measure; but still, when compared with 
the absence of any law, they might con- 
gratulate themselves on its establishment. 
He could only repeat the assurance he 
gave in the last Session, that if any Mem- 
ber of either House of Parliament asked 
for an inquiry into the operation of the 
law, the Government would offer no oppo- 
sition to it; the hon. Gentleman was per- 
haps aware, that in the other House of 
Parliament notice of a Motion for an In- 
quiry had been given by Lord Clanearty. 
That Motion, or any made by a Member of 
that House, the Government would not 
oppose. 

Mr. J. O'CONNELL said, the New 
Poor Law, even in the most favourable 
times, had been found a heavy grievance 
in Ireland, and had never relieved the 
pauperism of the country. It had now to 
undergo a severe test, and he was con- 
vinced it would never succeed. The effect 
of the approaching calamity could not be 
exaggerated ; they were within three or 
four weeks of famine, and it should be 
borne in mind that in Ireland a famine 
never occurred that was not attended by 
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that dreadful pestilence the typhus fever, 
An eminent medical gentleman of Dublin, 
Dr. Corrigan, had shown by inquiries into 
past history that in Ireland famines were 
always accompanied by typhus fever. It 
would give great satisfaction to the people 
of Ireland to have it declared to them that 
the Government was prepared, without 
any unnecessary delay, to carry out some 
measure, with the object of relieving the 
existing distress, on a plan more extensive 
than that which had already been brought 
forward ; that plan was one, indeed, totally 
unfitted for the occasion, and he wished it 
to be distinctly understood that he entered 
his protest against the expectation, if any 
such there was, that that measure was to 
be received as a boon by the Irish people. 
It was nothing for which thanks or grati- 
tude were due ; it was but a small return 
for the money of Ireland which had been 
taken away from that country by the rulers 
of this, without qualification or pretext. 

Mr. 8. CRAWFORD was glad to find 
that such a measure had been decided 
upon, and that all was to be done which 
could be done by the Government to meet 
the demands of a people visited by unfore- 
seen distress ; but it would have to be re- 
collected that the Irish Poor Law Bill did 
not provide for external relief ; and, in the 
event of a famine, some provision should 
be made for the unfortunate, to have food 
supplied to them in their own houses. It 
was to be hoped this would not be over- 
looked by the Government. 


PUBLIC WORKS (IRELAND) BILL. 

House in Committee on the Public 
Works (Ireland) Bill. 

Sm T. FREMANTLE moved to omit 
the 4th, 5th, and 6th Clauses, and to 
bring up a Clause for extending the provi- 
sions of the old Act to the Public Works. 

The Motions agreed to. House resumed. 

Report brought up, and ordered to be 
taken into further consideration. 

House adjourned at half past 10 o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, February 2, 1846. 


Mrinutes.] PetIT1IoNs Presentep.—From Cowick, and 
several other places in favour, and from John Thorp, 
in behalf of the Inhabitants of Oxford, for Repeal, of 
the Corn Laws, 


PETITION OF MR. GRATIAM. 
Lorp BEAUMONT presented a peti- 
tion from an individual named Graham, 
complaining that he had been detained 
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for ten days by the Sardinian Govern- 
ment, and praying for redress. The pe- 
titioner could assign no reason for his de- 
tention, except that his name was the 
same as that of the right hon. Secretary 
for the Home Department. 


RAILWAY BUSINESS. 

Lorp KINNAIRD rose pursuant to No« 
tice, to move for— 

“ A Return of the Amount of Fees incurred by 
the Introduction of Railway Bills into this louse 
during the last Session of Parliament, and by 

tition against such Bills, and how applied ; dis- 
tinguishing those paid on each Bill.” 

His object, he said, in moving for these 
teturns was to draw their Lordships’ at- 
tention, if possible, to the great expenses 
and great hardship attending opposition to 
Railway Bills when they affected private 
property. No man would rejoice more 
than himself at the spread of railways, or 
their advance in public opinion; but at the 
same time they should be carried on as 
much as possible without violating the 
rights of private property. At present, 
the expense of opposing Railway Bills was 
increased one-third by the fees of that 
House; indeed, the expenses attending 


every stage of a Railway Bill’s progress 


were enormous. Ile could mention one 
instance of a railway in which the esti- 
mated expense of construction was 200, 0001. 
where all the proprietors along the line 
were consenting parties, and yet where, in 
consequence of the opposition of a compet- 
ing company, the Parliamentary expenses 
amounted to 15,0007. He thought, there- 
fore, that the subject was well worthy 
their Lordships’ consideration, and that 
some good might be done at that early 
period of the Session by the appointment 
of a Committee to investigate the matter. 
He thought that something might be done 
by the appointment of a Commission or 
Board, without at all interfering with the 
authority of Parliament. Some controlling 
authority was most necessary at present, 
when so many competing lines were com- 
ing into operation, and accidents more 
likely to happen than before. He knew 
that at present several accidents had oe- 
curred which were concealed by the com- 
panies, but which might be avoided by one 
uniform system of management. The plan 
he was now suggesting had been last year 
tried by the Commons with success. Three 
or four disputed cases were referred to the 
Board of Trade ; experienced officers were 
appointed to examine and report, and the 
decision of the Board, founded on that re- 
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port, gave full satisfaction to the parties, 
Another point he thought worthy of their 
Lordships’ attention, was that portion of 
the Standing Orders which led to the de- 
seeration of the Sabbath. He was not 
then alluding to what had taken place on 
the 30th of November, as he believed that 
was unforeseen and wholly unavoidable; 
but in Scotland it was imperative that 
railway notices should be posted on the 
church doors, at which for three succes- 
sive Sundays the persons posting were 
obliged to present themselves, in order 
that they might swear to the fact of their 
being so posted. The consequence was, 
that during the last year all the vehicles 
in the country were in complete commo- 
tion for three Sundays, to the great an- 
noyance of the people. He thought a 
Committee might find out a way in which 
much of this might be avoided. The ex- 
pense of serving notices was in his opinion 
also needless; he thought advertisements 
in the public papers would be quite suffi- 
cient. There was one point on which he 
could not avoid attaching blame to the 
Government—he meant their mode of act- 
ing as regarded railway deposits. Many 
persons, not at all interested in railways, 
had been much embarrassed by the with- 
drawal of accommodation at the bankers, 
who were obliged to keep all their floating 
cash for the Accountant General. He 
could see no objection to receiving the de- 
posits in the shape of Exchequer bills and 
Government securities, the object of re- 
quiring the deposit being merely to prove 
that the scheme was bond fide ; and for this 
purpose such deposits were as good as 
Bank of England notes. He understood 
that one company would lose very largely 
in consequence of their being obliged to 
convert their Exchequer bills into cash to 
mect their deposits. With respect to the 
special subject of this Motion, he begged 
to mention one case, in which the ex- 
penses of the Bill being 5001., the fees of 
that Ilouse amounted to 3001. The noble 
Lord concluded by moving for the Returns 
recited at the commencement of his obser- 
vations. 
Motion agreed to.—Returns ordered. 


American Tariff. 


AMERICAN TARIFF. 

Lord MONTEAGLE, sceing the noble 
Earl, the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
in his place, begged to ask him, with 
reference to an important State Paper 
which had recently been received from the 
United States, and which had been quoted 
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in another place, whether he had received a 
copy of the Report of Mr. Walker, the 
Secretary to the Treasury of the United 
States, wherein certain principles respect- 
ing free trade and the Tariff were laid 
down, which were of a highly enlightened 
character 2 If the noble Ear! had received 
the Paper in question, he (Lord Monteagle) 
would be extremely glad, in case no objec- 
tion existed on his part, that a copy of the 
Report of Mr. Walker should be laid on the 
Table of the House. There was a prece- 
dent for this course existing on the Parlia- 
mentary Journals, in the case of Mr. Car- 
roll, which occurred during the Ministry of 
Mr. Canning. 

The Earn of ABERDEEN said, that 
the request of the noble Lord was, to say 
the least, of an unusual character; and he 
thought that, if such a practice were to be 
followed to any extent, that it would lead 
to very inconvenient consequences. He 


had no wish to deprive the House of any 
information which might be considered 
necessary or valuable by any one of their 
Lordships; and, therefore, having received 
a copy of the document in question, he had 
no objection to produce it, as it did, he was 
ready to admit, contain much information 


on the subject about to be considered by 
Parliament. 

Lord BROUGHAM observed, that if 
the document in question had been received 
by the noble Earl enclosed in a despatch 
from an accredited source in the United 
States, there could have been no difficulty 
or objection in producing it; but unless it 
had reached the noble Earl in an official 
manner, he (Lord Brougham) agreed with 
him there was great inconvenience in a 
Member of the Government being called 
upon to communicate such a document to 
the House. 

House adjourned. 


we 


TIOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, February 2, 1846. 


Mrxvutes.] New Writ. For Rutland, v. Hon. W. H. 
Dawnay, Chiltern Hundreds. 

Pusiic Bu.ts.—1% Bequests for Pious and Charitable 
Purposes; Fishery Piers and Harbours (Ireland). 

2°. Drainage, &e. (Ireland). 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. From Paper Manufacturers of 
Scotland, for Alteration of the Excise Laws affecting the 
Manufacture of Paper.—From Nuneaton, Hartshiil, Sun- 
derland, and Milngavie, for Repeal, and from Rainton, 
against Alteration, of the Corn Laws.—From York and 
Carlisle, for Remission of Sentence on Frost, Williams, 
and Jones.x—From Bolton (7 Petitions), Headfield (6), 
and Heap (8), for Limiting the Hours of Labour in Fac- 
tories.x—From Romaldkirk, and several other places, 
against Enrolment of the Militia, 
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(Scotland). 


THE PRITCHARD INDEMNITY. 

Sir C. NAPIER, in reference to the 
question of which he had given notice on 
Thursday, wished to know whether any 
settlement had been made with the French 
Government respecting the indemnity to 
Mr. Pritchard. 

Sm R. PEEL said, he could explain to 
the gallant Officer what had taken place 
respecting the Pritchard Indemnity. The 
gallant Officer was, of course, aware that 
the principle of compensation to Mr, 
Pritchard had been admitted by the French 
Government. It was agreed that the 
amount of that indemnity should be deter. 
mined by’the two commanding officers of 
Kngland and France in the Pacific. Sir 
G. Seymour, on the part of England, and 
Admiral Hamelin, on the part of France, 
had proceeded to make inquiries on the 
spot as to the amount of compensation due, 
Mr. Pritchard had rendered an account of 
it to them, but as some items of that ac- 
count had not been sufficiently explained, 
they had requested him to supply them 
with some additional information with re- 
spect to them. Mr. Pritchard was subse- 
quently removed to the Navigators’ Island, 
where he had been appointed consul. But 
he had every reason to hope that when the 
additional information should have been 
supplied, a settlement would take place. 
There was no question at all as to the prin- 
ciple of granting compensation. 


ENTAILED LANDS (SCOTLAND). 

Mr. B. COCHRANE said, that he was 
desirous of asking a question of the right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the Go- 
vernment. He wished to know whether 
the right hon. Gentleman intended to in- 
clude in his financial measure any facilities 
to the holders ef Scotch entailed property 
to improve their estates. And in reference 
to his question he begged to call the atten- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman to that 
clause of the general law of Scotch entail 
which called upon the proprietors of en- 
tailed property to invest any amount of 
compensation which they might receive for 
damage done to their property by railway 
or similar undertakings, in the Bank of 
Scotland. He would take the liberty of 
suggesting, that if there was to be any al- 
teration in the law of entail, the owners of 
entailed estates should be able to apply 
that money for the purpose of feneing, 
draining, and otherwise improving the 
land. This would be of great advantage, 
not only to the landowner and tenantry, 
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but also to the next heir, for whose benefit 
the clause to which he had referred was 
intended. 

Sir R. PEEL: In answer to the ques- 
tion put to me by my hon. Friend, I beg 
to state that Her Majesty’s Ministers are 
desirous of giving to the landed proprietors 
of Scotland in principle the same advantage 
they propose to give to the landed proprie- 
tors in England, with respect to increased 
means of draining their estates by loans 
from Government. He asks me another 
question, which I rather think is founded 
upon erroneous impressions on his part 
with regard to the state of the law. I do 
not believe that in Scotland the obligation 
to place in the Bank of Scotland that 
money which may be paid to landed pro- 
prietors by railway and other companies 
interfering injuriously with their estates, 
rests on the law of entail in that country. 
I rather think my hon. Friend will find 
that each separate Railway Bill as it passes 
does impose an obligation on landed pro- 
prietors possessing an entailed estate to 
deposit the money received from the rail- 
way in the Bank of Scotland. The obli- 


gation is imposed by each Railway Act, and 


not by the law of entail. Entailed estates 
in Scotland are subject to a variety of 
charges. They may be subject to charges 
under what is called the Montgomery Act. 
The possessor of an entailed estate is entit- 
led to charge the reversionary interest witha 
certain amount, not exceeding three-fourths 
of the sums expended in permanent im- 
provements, drainage, buildings, fences, 
&e. By another act, called Lord Aber- 
deen’s Act, the proprietors of entailed 
estates have the power to charge heirs of 
entail with certain sums as provisions for 
widows and children ; and by the general 
law of Scotland, the debts of the creator 
of the entail are charged on the property. 
The Lord Advocate introduced last Session 
into the Clauses Consolidation (Scotland) 
Act a provision which does effect the main 
object which my hon. Friend (Mr. Coch- 
rane) has in view. Power is given by the 
Act brought in and passed last Session, 
which enables the proprictor of an entailed 
estate receiving money from a_ railway 
company to apply it to the discharge of 
the burdens which may have been consti- 
tuted on the heirs of entails, either by the 
Montgomery Act or Lord Aberdeen’s Act, 
or those charges which may appertain to the 
heirs of entail in consequence of the debts 
incurred by the creator of the entail. Whe- 
ther or no it may be desirable to permit the 
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money so deposited to go to the discharge 
of the loans obtained from Government, I 
won’t now undertake to say. 

Mr. B. COCHRANE said, that it was 
not generally known in Scotland, that any 
such power was possessed by the owners 
of entailed estates as that alluded to by 
the right hon. Gentleman. At the present 
moment the banks of Scotland contained a 
large sum of money paid to landowners as 
compensation by railway companies. 

Sir R. PEEL believed that there was 
no obligation by which the deposits could 
not be taken out of the bank. It ought to 
be known that the money might be applied 
to the discharge of burdens on the estate 
affecting the heir of entail. 


THE MILITIA. 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE said, that the 
other evening he had put a question to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for the Ilome Department, as to the 
intention of the Government to call out the 
militia during the present year. He had 
understood the right hon. Gentleman to 
say that they had no immediate intention 
of doing so, but that it was their intention 
to introduce a new law for the enrolment 
of the militia, and that in any emergency 
it should be embodied under the amended 
law. He wished to ask the Secretary at 
War whether it was a correct interpreta- 
tion of the intentions of Government ? 

Mr. 8S. HERBERT said, that he was 
not present when the hon. Gentleman put 
his question to his right hon. Friend. A 
great deal of the misapprehension on that 
subject had arisen from not drawing the 
distinction between training and embodying. 
The Government had no power to embody 
the militia, but it had a power to call them 
out for training, and beyond that it was 
not intended to go. With regard to the 
present law it was the intention of the Go- 
vernment to introduce a Bill to amend and 
consolidate the different Militia Acts, and 
when such a Dill passed it would be in the 
power of the Government to call out the 
militia for training. Whether they were 
called out for training would, of course, de- 
pend on circumstances, and upon that point 
he would rather not give an answer. But 
it was not the intention of the Government 
to embody the militia. If called out it 
would be for training only. On this part 
of the subject he was anxious to say a word 
with respect to the formation of militia 
clubs, which he understood was being car- 
ried on in many parts of the country, and 
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which offered, on certain pecuniary con- 
siderations, to guarantee to persons drawn 
by the ballot to provide them substitutes. 
He would recommend to persons engaged 
in or joining such clubs to suspend their 
proceedings until they were aware of the 
measures which would be introduced by 
the Government, which, as related to the 
mode of raising the militia force, would be 
found much less onerous than the present 
system of the ballot, which the new Act 
would put an end to. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he did hope that all parties 
interested in this subject would suspend 
their proceedings until they saw what the 
Government intended to do. 


Drainage 


COLONIAL PRODUCE—FOREIGN SPIRITS. 

Mr. P. M. STEWART rose, pursuant 
to notice, to ask the right hon. Baronet at 
the head of Her Majesty’s Government the 
questions relative to which he had given 
notice, or rather for the purpose of calling 
his attention to the subject, as he did not 
wish that the introduction of this question 
should at all interfere with, or be in any 
manner injurious to the carrying out of the 
great measure which the right hon. Ba- 
ronet contemplated. But as the proposed 
measure contemplated the modification of 
restrictive duties, as well as removal of 
protective ones, he only considered it right 
to refer to the present condition of our own 
Colonies with regard to some of their pro- 
ductions—namely, rum, molasses, and su- 
gar. The duties upon colonial spirits at 
present amounted almost to a prohibition. 
The differential duty between home and 
foreign spirits in England was Is. 6d. a 
gallon, or about 100 per cent. on the value 
of the article. In Scotland the differen- 
tial duty was 5s. 8d., or about 450 per 
cent. on the value of the article ; and in 
Treland it was 6s. 8d., which was a diffe- 
rential duty between home and foreign 
spirits of about 500 per cent. on the value. 
It was this enormous duty in Scotland and 
Ireland to which he wished to eall the at- 
tention of the Government. Then, with 
regard to the other branch of the question 
of which he had given notice, he had only 
to remark, that there were two articles the 
produce of our Colonies adapted to distilla- 
tion, he meant sugar and molasses, and yet 
at this moment there was a penalty of 2001. 
to which any brewer or distiller rendered 
himself liable on whose premises such ar- 
ticles might be found; whilst against a 
great number of deleterious substances no 
such prohibition existed, He did not wish 
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to demand any specific reply now from the 
right hon. Baronet; he only wished to 
throw out these suggestions for his con. 
sideration previously to the adoption of his 
proposed commercial propositions. All 
these prohibitions to which he referred, so 
far as could be ascertained from the speech 
of the right hon. Baronet, remained un. 
touched by his plan. He would not press 
for a decisive answer now, but merely ex. 
press a hope that the Government would 
take these matters into consideration to 
which he had felt it to be his duty to call 
their attention. 

Sm R. PEEL said, he might perhaps 
have remained silent ; but he feared some 
erroneous inference might be drawn from 
such a course. He had no hesitation, 
therefore, in at once announcing that at 
present Government had no intention of 
lowering the present rate of duties on rum, 
or altering the existing law with respect to 
molasses in distilleries. It was true the 
rate of duties in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland differed very much. The Govern- 
ment had attempted to lessen this differ- 
ence some time ago in Ircland, by raising 
the duty on spirits; but this attempt had 
been found to materially encourage illicit 
distillation in that country, and therefore 
they had restored the law ‘o its original 
condition, and even lowered the duty on 
spirits in Ireland. He was sure the hon. 
Gentleman opposite did not mean to pro- 
pose that there should be a different rate 
of duty levied on rum imported into Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, and such was 
not the intention of the present Govern- 
ment; if such a thing was done great in- 
convenience might arise from it. The hon. 
Gentleman must be aware, with respect to 
the other branch of his question, that the 
prohibition against the use of molasses was 
only in operation with respect to those pre- 
mises licensed for the distillation of spirits 
from corn. 


DRAINAGE (IRELAND). 

Sm T. FREMANTLE moved the Order 
of the Day for the Second Reading of the 
Drainage (Ireland) Bill. 

On the Question that the Bill be now 
read a second time, 

Mr. F. FRENCH said, the impressions 
which he entertained relative to this mea- 
sure when it was first announced were 
fully strengthened and corroborated by 4 
eareful perusal of the provisions of this 
Bill, which had only been printed that 
morning. He conceived that the landed 
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proprietors of Ireland had great reason to 
complain of this Bill, which took a good 
deal of responsibility and discretion, with 
regard to local improvements in Ireland, 
out of their hands, and transferred them to 
a Public Board. A former measure, which 
had been introduced into the House of 
Commons, giving an unreasonable power 
to this Board, had been thrown out in 
consequence of the unreasonable power 
which it proposed to give. Now the pre- 
sent Bill, he contended, instead of giving 
employment to the people of Ireland, as it 
was supposed, and as he gave the right 
hon. Gentlemen the Members of the Go- 
vernnent opposite credit for intending to 
do, would do no such thing. He believed 
it would rather lie as a dead letter, or, if 
operative at all, it would be so injuriously. 
Much as he might think of the character 
and intelligence of the gentlemen who 
composed the Board of Public Works in 
Ireland, he did not think—and he made 
the observation without meaning any dis- 
paragement to them individually or col- 
lectively—they could carry out the provi- 
sions of the proposed Bill; and that House 
was asked to place a large sum of the pub- 
lic money at their disposal. The Commis- 
sioners were taking advantage of the fa- 
mine impending at this moment over 
4,000,000 of the people of Ireland, to en- 
deavour to get from the House of Com- 
mons and the Irish Members powers that 
never would be listened to under other cir- 
cumstances. He contended for it that the 
landed proprietors of Ireland were those 
most calculated to take upon themselves 
not only the improvement of their own 
estates, but the employment of their poorer 
fellow countrymen. But by this Bill the 
Board of Public Works in Ireland was to 
take upon itself all questions relative to 
the employment of the people and the ex- 
pediency of carrying on such or such a 
work. Would the Gentlemen of England 
sanction in their country the giving of such 
powers as were proposed in this Bill to 
any public board ? All they asked in Ire- 
land was to have the same power intrusted 
to the landed proprietors there, as was 
given to the same class in every other part 
of the Empire. Let them have the power 
to borrow money at a reasonable interest— 
atso much per cent., and with as stringent 
regulations for the repayment as they 
pleased. Let them employ their fellow 
countrymen—they were more interested in 
the employment and comfort of the people, 
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than any public board could possibly be. 
He had some experience of the operations 
of this Board, and he had to observe that 
its interference was generally unsatisfac- 
tory and uncalled-for. He hoped the Go- 
vernment and the House would consider 
the question fully before those objectionable 
powers to which he referred were granted 
by this Bill. 

Sir T. FREMANTLE said, it had been 
the wish of the Government to obtain the 
best possible information as to the work- 
ing of such a measure as that proposed, as 
well as to consult the opinions of such Gen- 
tlemen connected with Ireland as would be 
most likely to form a just and fair conclu- 
sion of its probabilities of success. But 
with respect to the opinion expressed upon 
the measure by the hon. Gentleman who 
had just sat down, he (Sir T. Fremantle) 
did not think that any one in the House 
would take precisely the same ground as 
the hon. Member for Roscommon. He 
believed if any works were undertaken by 
any other parties than those authorized in 
the Bill, a much greater degree of expense 
would be incurred in their construction 
than would otherwise be the case. Now, 
if there was a certain duty imposed by this 
Bill which they were then discussing, upon 
the Board of Works, the Board ought to 
have conferred upon them a power to dis- 
charge that duty which was imposed upon 
them. It was a duty which they neither 
desired nor sought for. But it would be 
quite impossible to carry out the works 
which might be undertaken under the pro- 
visions of the present Bill satisfactorily or 
usefully without the authority given in the 
Bill. As to the reduction of the required 
number of consents from two-thirds to one- 
half, he (Sir T. Fremantle) had formerly 
been very much of the hon. Member’s opi: 
nion ; but so many representations had 
been made to him, when in Ireland, that 
works were stopped, not from active dis- 
sent or opposition of proprietors, but from 
indisposition to come forward, that that 
opinion had been changed. He considered 
this measure of great importance as re- 
garded the improvement of the large rivers 
—they were the highways of the country ; 
and the Legislature had a right to step in, 
if the proprietors did not see their own in- 
terests in reference to them. The hon. 
Gentleman said, the proprietors would see 
it their own interest to drain their lands ; 
but it should be recollected that it was ne- 
cessary to the drainage of private estates 


that they should look after the rivers 
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which supplied the means of carrying off 
the surplus water; until this was done it 
was altogether vain for any one to attempt 
the drainage of their land. He would be 
ready to consider the details of the Bill in 
Committee. But he hoped there would 
then be no objection to its second reading ; 
and he would give his best consideration 
to any alterations that might be suggested 
to them. 

Sm R. FERGUSON said, one great 
cause of complaint was the enormous pre- 
liminary expense incurred, and the extra- 
ordinary powers possessed by the Drainage 
Commissioners, who in their proceedings 
prepared no estimates, and were guided 
by no plans or estimates, nor indeed by 
anything else. The whole effect of the 
present Bill was to increase the powers of 
the Board beyond all precedent. It was, 
perhaps, the most objectionable measure 
ever introduced in reference to Ireland. 
The power of compulsory levy in Ireland 
had now got to such an enormous extent, 
that it ought to be checked instead of 
being extended. He hoped that the Go- 


vernment would consider well before they 
pressed the present measure; and he 


would ask why did they not bring over the 
Chairman of the Commissioners of Public 
Works here ? He objected to the manner 
in which that Board exceeded all ordinary 
estimates, and, instead of letting the works 
to others, kept them in their own hands. 
In conclusion, the hon. Gentleman referred 
to the immense improvements which had 
taken place in agriculture in Ireland, par- 
ticularly during the last ten years, in proof 
of which he referred to the reports of the 
Trish Agricultural Society. 

Mr. O’CONNELL said, he meant to vote 
for the second reading of the Bill; and it 
appeared to him that the discussion of its 
details ought to be reserved for the Com- 
mittee. He had no complaint to make of 
the Board of Works, although Irishmen 
were supposed to be ready enough to make 
complaints. The only proceedings of the 
Board of Works of which he thought there 
was any reason to complain, were the 
enormous preliminary expenses; and those 
expenses were not attributable to the 
Board. In his opinion a great improve- 
ment would be ensured by the provision 
requiring that the measure should be 
carried into effect with the consent of one 
half of the parties whom it would affect. 
The right hon. Baronet would have ample 
time to consider the details of the subject; 
for the Bill could not be carried into effect 
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for some time, as the waters were at 
present high in every part of the country, 
and no draining oould be commenced until 
the lapse of a considerable period. He 
heartily concurred in the Motion for the 
second reading of the Bill, but he hoped it 
would be deliberately considered before it 
was brought into operation. 
Bill read a second time. 


PUBLIC WORKS (IRELAND). 

The Order of the Day for the further 
consideration of the Report on the Publie 
Works (Ireland) Bill having been read, 

Mr. F. FRENCH wished to take that 
opportunity of expressing his regret to find 
that his hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Cork (Mr. O’Connell) was so 
much in favour of compulsory present- 
ments. Since 1833 the money on account 
of the compulsory presentments amounted 
to 1,300,0001. ; yet it was proposed to give 
all the powers they possessed in a more 
objectionable form than that in which they 
originally stood. By the 5th Clause every 
power to which objection had been taken 
as to the extraordinary presentments was 
renewed, and he thought that they had 
great cause of complaint with his right 
hon. Friend in thus pressing upon them 
this course, inasmuch as they understood 
from him that the power given in this 
clause would be withdrawn. 

Sm T. FREMANTLE said, he had 
merely stated on a former occasion 
that he would withdraw the clauses to 
which his hon. Friend referred, but that 
he would bring up other clauses in place 
of them. He was then acting in con- 
formity with that engagement; and he 
thought that the provisions to which his 
hon. Friend objected ought to be main- 
tained. He proposed to omit the words 
relating to repairs in the 4th Clause, and 
he hoped that that alteration would, to a 
certain extent, meet the objections of his 
hon. Friend. 

Sm R. FERGUSON said, the words 
having reference to repairs were to be 
withdrawn, but still the same thing would 
be included under the word ‘‘ improve- 
ments.’’ He proposed that the Govern- 
ment should leave out the 5th Clause 
altogether; it was impossible they could 
ever make these compulsory presentments 
justifiable under any form. The compul- 
sory powers possessed by the Board were 
a great subject of complaint in Ireland. 

CotoneL CONOLLY should be sorry to 
retard a measure which the Seeretary for 
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Ireland was so anxious to advance, and 
which it was desirable should be enacted 
as soon as possible, with the view of giving 
some employment to the people; but he 
quite agreed with the two hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, that the county Members were called 
on to object to the proposed compulsory pre- 
sentments; because the very fact of their 
being compulsory cast an imputation on 
the grand juries, which he did not think 
they deserved, by superseding them in 
those very funetions for the performance 
of which they were elected. 

Sm R. FERGUSON moved the omis- 
sion of the 5th Clause, on the ground that 
it would give to the Commissioners un- 
limited powers. 

Sr T. FREMANTLE said, that the 
power of the Commissioners would not be 
unlimited, as they would extend to a sum 
of only 50,0000. 

Mr. F. FRENCH felt it his duty to sup- 
port the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Londonderry. 

The CHANCELLOR or tre EXCHE- 
QUER said, that no one who understood 
the point under discussion could suppose 
that the clause involved any violation of 
principle. The course now in Ireland was, 
where the Treasury gave one half the 
sum required, there was a compulsion on 
the grand jury to pay for the remainder 
of the work when finished. The present 
Bill provided, that if there was any mani- 
fest improvement to be made to an exist- 
ing work, and the Treasury made the 
grant to that work, then the grand jury 
should provide for the repair of that work 
in the same manner as if the work had 
been a new one. As to the compulsory 
clauses, neither the Treasury nor the grand 
jury could move unless first a meeting of 
the cesspayers had been held to decide 
whether the work should be undertaken or 
not; and on their petition to the Treasury, 
and on the grant being made according to 
that petition, the grand jury should act; 
but only in that ease. Under the present 
cireumstances of the country, when it was 
desirable in particular districts to set about 
works of a more extensive character, in 
order to give persons scattered over a 
great extent of country occupation near 
their homes, he thought there could not 
be a more reasonable proposition than that 
of his right hon. Friend. 

Mr. 8. CRAWFORD said, the right 
hon. Gentleman was mistaken with respect 
to the cesspayers. It was not the cess- 
payers in general that possessed the power 
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to which he had alluded, but a small num- 
ber selected that had to decide on the pro- 


priety of the work. 


He disapproved en- 


tirely of compulsory presentments. 

Mr. HAMILTON hoped hon. Members 
would not persist in their opposition. 

Sm R. FERGUSON persisted in his 


Motion, and 


The House divided on the Question, that 
the words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the Bill:—Ayes 97; Noes3: Ma- 


jority 94. 


List of the AvEs. 


A’Court, Capt. 
Acton, Col. 
Antrobus, E. 
Archbold, R. 
Baillie, H. J. 
Baillie, W. 
Baldwin, Barry 
Barron, Sir H. W. 
Borthwick, P. 
Bowring, Dr. 
Bright, John 
Brotherton, Joseph 
Browne, Hon. W. 
Bruce, Lord Ernest 
Buller, Charles 
Buller, Sir J. Yarde 
Busfield, William 
Butler, P. S. 
Cardwell, E. 
Cayley, E. S. 
Chapman, B. 
Clements, Vise. 
Clerk, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Cochrane, A. 


Cockburn, rt. hn. Sir G. 


Collett, W. R. 
Collett, J. 

Craig, W. G. 
Crawford, W. S. 
Curteis, Ii. B. 
Dawson, hon. T. V. 
Denison, E. B. 
Douglas, Sir C. E. 
Drummond, I. I. 
Dunean, G. 

Escott, B. 

Esmonde, Sir T. 
Forbes, W. 
Fremantle, rt. h. Sir T. 
Gaskell, J. Milnes 
Gladstone, Capt. 
Gore, hon. R. 
Goulburn, rt. hon. FH. 
Graham, rt. hon. Sir J. 
Greene, T. 

Gregory, W. II. 
Grogan, E. 

Hall, Col. 

Hamilton, G. A. 
Hamilton, W. J. 


Hawes, B. 
Herbert, rt. hon. S. 
Hodgson, R. 
Hogg, J. W. 
James, W. 
Johnstone, I. 
Lennox, Lord A. 
Liddell, hon. H. T. 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Lindsay, hon. Capt. 
Lygon, hon. Gen. 
Macnamara, Major 
M‘Neill, D. 
Mahon, Vise. 
Maule, rt. hon. F. 
Morris, D. 
Napier, Sir C. 
Neville, R. 
Nicholl, rt. hon. J. 
O’Brien, C. 
O’Brien, J. 
O’Connell, D. 
O’Connell, M. 
O’Connell, M. J. 
O’Connell, J. 
Patten, J. W. 
Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Peel, J. 
Plumridge, Capt. 
Rawdon, Col. 
Reid, Sir J. R. 
Repton, G. W. J. 
Ross, D. R. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Smythe, hon. G. 
Smollett, A. 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Somerville, Sir W. M. 
Staunton, Sir G. T. 
Strickland, Sir G. 
Sutton, hon. H. M. 
Thompson, Mr. Alderm. 
Thornely, T. 
Trench, Sir F, W. 
Turner, E. 
Wood, Col. T. 
Yorke, H. R. 
TELLERS. 
Young, J. 
Cripps, J. 


List of the Nozs. 


Conolly, Col. 
O’Brien, A. S. 
O’Conor Don 


TELLERS. 
Ferguson, Sir R. 
French, F. 
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Report agreed to; Bill to be read a 
third time. 


FISHERIES—PIERS AND HARBOURS 
(IRELAND). 

Sir T. FREMANTLE rose to move for 
leave to bring in a Bill to afford encourage- 
ment to the construction of small Piers and 
Harbours calculated to extend the Fisheries 
in Ireland. No subject since his official 
connexion with Ireland had occupied more 
of his attention than this; and he hoped the 
Ifouse would agree with him that it was 
most desirable to extend and encourage the 
fisheries both in rivers and the sea. When 
it was considered what the extent of the 
coast of Ireland was, and how much in- 
dented it was with bays and estuaries, no 
one could doubt that the whole coast was 
admirably calculated to supply the finest 
fish. Ile regretted to say that, whatever 
exertions had hitherto been made, had not 
been successful. The fact was, the fisheries 
were in a neglected state. Grants had been 
made in former times for piers, harbours, 
boats, gear, and nets ; and roads had been 
made and various devices adopted ; but he 
was sorry to say they had all hitherto failed, 
and the fisheries had relapsed into a state 
of inaction. Ie feared there was some want 
of enterprise, but the first thing to raise 
the fisheries appeared to him to be pro- 
viding the fishermen with boats of sufficient 
size to go out into the deep sea. The 
number of such boats at present in Ireland 
was not great. The reason was, that on 
very few coasts were there any landing 
places, piers, or harbours, to afford con- 
veniences for this kind of fishing. Smaller 
boats only were used, which did not require 
any landing place or pier. The best mode 
of encouraging the employment of large 
boats, appeared to him to be to increase 
the number of piers on all parts of the 
coast of Ireland. He proposed, therefore, 
that in this Bill the sum of 50,0001. should 
be voted, to extend over five years, at the 
rate of 10,0002. a year, for the construction 
of piers and harbours for fishery purposes 
on the coast of Ireland. He also proposed 
that the Treasury, or Board of Works, 
should advance three-fourths of the sum 
required for the construction of cach of 
these piers and harbours, and that the re- 
maining fourth should be provided for in a 
way to be afterwards decided by the Board 
of Works. Many of the piers and harbours 
constructed under the old Act had not been 
constructed in the most convenient spots 


for the public generally. He hoped the 
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House, therefore, would allow as large a 
limit as possible to the power of the Board 
of Works on this point. With reference 
to the mode of raising the remaining fourth 
of the expense of these piers and harbours, 
they could not lay down a rule for every 
case ; but it was proposed to grant power 
to the Board of Works to determine how 
this should be done in each case. If there 
was a gentleman who had an estate in the 
neighbourhood which would be benefited by 
it, then the Board would say that he should 
pay the remaining part of the expense. If 
there was no landed proprietor in the neigh- 
bourhood who would be particularly inter. 
ested in it, but if the locality would be 
benefited, then the Board would levy a rate 
on the inhabitants of the county. If, on 
the other hand, it was connected with some 
public line of road, the Board would recom- 
mend that the grand jury should make a 
presentment for that portion of the expense. 
In some instances it would be raised partly 
in one way and partly in another. Power 
would also be taken for the purchase of 
land for the enlargement of harbours. It 
would also be desirable that facilities should 
be given to poor fishermen for the washing 
of their nets, and that means of curing 
should be provided. The rents of the fish- 
ermen’s houses and the tolls levied on the 
piers would afford the means of keeping the 
piers in repair. As to the means of pro- 
viding boats, he thought that this would 
best be done by combinations ef individuals. 
This had already been tried and found 
successful by a company in Waterford. He 
concluded by moving for leave to bring in 
a Bill to afford encouragement to the con- 
struction of small Piers and Harbours cal- 
culated to extend the Fisheries in Ireland. 

Mr. ROSS was glad to find that the 
Government had taken up this subject. 
Ile had himself taken a great interest in a 
fishery in his part of the country, and by 
proper management had made it a most 
successful speculation. Such a measure as 
that was highly necessary at the present 
moment, particularly as the state of Ireland 
was most alarming. He had seen a letter 
that morning from Lord Lurgan, stating that 
the hon. Member for Cork (Mr. 0’Connell) 
had not in the slightest degree exagger- 
ated the present unfortunate condition of 
Ireland. 

Sir H. W. BARRON approved of the 
Bill as far at it went ; but he thought that 
it ought to have been carried much fur- 
ther. Piers and harbours were of the 
first necessity on the coast of Ireland, and 
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they ought to be constructed on the same 
admirable system as those which had been 
made with so much success on the coasts 
of Scotland. It was a melancholy fact 
that a great quantity of fish which had 
been cured in Scotland was actually im- 
ported into Ireland, although the Irish 
coasts abounded in fish, and afforded much 
more than sufficient to supply the demands 
of the Irish people themselves, leaving a 
considerable surplus which might be ex- 
ported to foreign countries. The fisheries 
which had already been established in Ire- 
land had met with great success. There 
were two companies in his (Sir H. W. 
Barron’s) immediate locality, one of which 
had been established principally on ac- 
count of the harbour of Dunmore, on the 
eastern coast of Waterford, which had 
been built at the public expense, though 
perhaps not on the best principles. Mr. 
Strangman (to whom the right hon. Baro- 
net had alluded) was connected with one of 
these companies, and had been extremely 
successful. The company had made a 
clear profit of 20 per cent., besides appro- 
priating a sum of money for repairs, and a 
sinking fund for contingencies. He men- 


tioned this to stimulate other parties to 


proceed in the same course, as he was 
quite sure that they would find their ac- 
count in it. Another company had fol- 
lowed Mr. Strangman’s company, and had 
been equally successful, since the profits 
yielded at the present moment upwards of 
20 per cent. on the capital invested. There 
was one point in the speech of the right 
hon. Baronet which he did not exactly 
understand. The right hon. Baronet had 
said that a sum of 50,0001. which he pro- 
posed should be granted was to be ex- 
tended over a period of five years. Did 
the right hon. Gentleman mean by that to 
say, that the money could not be spent in 
one or two years, but that it must not be 
spent in less than five? He thought that 
as much as possible of that sum should be 
expended in the approaching spring and 
summer, for the reasons which had been 
already alluded to by his hon. Friend be- 
low him. He thought it but right, when- 
ever the opportunity was afforded him, to 
press upon the Government the very great 
necessity there was for attending to the 
famine which was now hanging over Ire- 
land. If it were at all necessary that 
additional testimony should be given as to 
the urgency of the peril, that testimony he 
had it in his power to supply. He had re- 
ceived a letter from a member of the commit- 
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tee of the board of guardians of the city of 
Waterford, which committee had been ap- 
pointed to report on the state of the potato 
crop, and the prospects of the poor in that 
locality. The Union in which Waterford 
was situate was very large, extending 
fourteen or fifteen miles in every direction 
round the city. The gentleman to whom 
he referred had taken a very active part in 
the labours of the committee, being him- 
self the agent for a nobleman who had 
very considerable property in that part of 
Ireland. His correspondent wrote thus:— 

“The potato crop is rapidly progressing to 

utter destruction, The last accounts are unani- 
mous on this point. The interior of the potatoes 
is black and actually rotten.” 
He was more and more convineed every day 
that the fatal disease which had attacked the 
potatoes was advancing, and that in a few 
weeks the poor of Ireland would be placed 
in a most alarming position. Ile should 
not do his duty, therefore, unless he 
warned Her Majesty’s Government of this 
impending evil, which must be met with a 
bold hand and with decided measures. 

Mr. GREGORY said, that the right 
hon. Baronet who had brought in the Bill 
was not aware that, in certain parts of Ire- 
land, where there were the greatest op- 
portunities for promoting fisheries, the 
object of the Bill would be thwarted by 
corporations who had got into their own 
hands the power, though he would not say 
the right, of fishing. He would point out 
to the attention of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the bay of Galway, where a corpora- 
tion held the Cladagh fisheries. These 
people had laid down such regulations, that 
no person could fish before or after a cer- 
tain time, oron any day but when the com- 
pany’s boats went out themselves. To 
show the extent to which this tyranny had 
gone, he would just mention one instance of 
it which occurred last year. They allowed 
fishing with the hook, but interdicted the 
use of the trawl, which, as every person 
who was acquainted with fishing knew, was 
the most effective mode of fishing. <A 
friend of his introduced the trawl in the 
bay, and caught an enormous quantity of 
fish of the finest description, with which 
the whole neighbourhood was supplied. As 
soon as the fishermen of Galway heard of 
this encroachment upon their prerogative, 
they sallied forth at once, and nothing but 
the providential interposition of the police 
prevented the utter destruction of all his 
friend’s fishing apparatus. Application 
was subsequently made to the Castle, and 
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a small ship of war was sent round to the 
bay of Galway, in order to protect per- 
sons engaged in the fisheries. If the 
Government would act upon the precedent 
which was set upon that occasion, and 
take care that the fishermen should be 
allowed to pursue their occupations in 
peace, he was sure that the Bill would 
have the best effect upon that part of Ire- 
land which relied on fishing for the means 
of subsistence. The Irish fishermen ought 
to have the epportunity of using the trawl 
on their own coasts, and not be compelled 
to stay at home while the fishermen from 
Torbay came round with the trawl, and 
swept the fish into English boats. 

Leave given. 

Bill brought in and read a first time. 

House adjourned at a quarter past seven 
o'clock. 


Religious Disabilities. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, February 3, 1846. 


MinuTEs.] Pusiic Bitts—1* Religious Opinions Re- 
lief. 

Petitions PRESENTED. From Magistrates and Town 
Council of the Royal Burgh of Selkirk, for Repeal, and 
from Barton-le-Street, and several other places, in favour, 
of the Corn Laws. 


RELIGIOUS DISABILITIES. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR brought 
in a Bill to relieve Her Majesty’s subjects 
from certain penalties and disabilities in 
regard to their religious opinions ; and he 
moved that it be read the first time. 

Lorp CAMPBELL asked the noble and 
learned Lord whether this Bill was in 
accordance with the recommendations of 
the Commissioners who had been appoint- 
ed to inquire into this subject? He un- 
derstood the Commissioners had actually 
framed a Bill for this very purpose, which 
Bill was now upon the files of the Court of 
Chancery. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR, in reply, 
said, that no such Bill as that referred to 
was upon the files of the Court of Chan- 
cery. His noble and learned Friend was 
correct in stating that the Commissioners 
had framed a Bill; but the Bill now 
brought into the House was not the Bill 
recommended by the Commissioners ; be- 
cause it appeared to him better that the 
Commissioners’ measure should be divided 
into two. The Bill now before the House 
formed one of those two measures; the 
other, which related to the oaths of supre- 
macy, allegiance, and abjuration, would 
form matter for subsequent consideration. 
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As the two subjects appeared to him to be 
distinct, he had requested the learned gen. 
tleman at the head of the Commission, Sir 
Edward Ryan, to divide the Bill recom. 
mended by the Commissioners; and the 
present was one of the Bills so divided, 


Bill read 12. 
House adjourned. 


Sanh aachantnoahaanaaend 


NOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, February 3, 1846. 


Minutes.] New Writ. For Chichester, v. Lord Arthur 
Lennox, Steward of the Manor of Hempholme. 

NEw Mempers Sworn. For Midhurst, Spencer Horatio 
Walpole, Esq.—For Lichfield, Hon. Edward Mostyn 
Lloyd Mostyn.—For Newark, John Stuart, Esq. 

Pustic Biuus.—3°- and passed:—Public Works (Ireland), 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. From Langton, and numerous 
other places, against, and from Cripplegate Within, and 
several other places, for Repeal, of the Corn Laws,— 
From Roche, and several other places, against Enrol- 
ment of the Militia.—From White Abbey, Manchester, 
and other places, in favour of the Factories Bill.—From 
Aberdeen, for Abolition of Exclusive Privileges of Incor- 
porated Trades (Scotland). 


THE TIMBER DUTIES. 
Sm ROBERT PEEL: I do not know, 


Sir, whether it is regular or not; but 
whilst I am in possession of the House, 
and this being the last evening on which I 
should have an opportunity before the de- 
parture of the next mail for America, I am 
anxious to take this opportunity of announe- 
ing the intentions of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment with regard to the alierations about 
to be made in the import duties on tim- 
ber. We propose, Sir, to make, ultimately, 
a reduction in the differential duties upon 
upon foreign timber, so that the duty shall 
remain, after the reduction has been ef- 
fected at 15s. instead of the present 
amount. On hewn timber the duty is at 
present 25s. We propose to reduce it to 
15s. But with the view of insuring to the 
consumer as much benefit as possible from 
the proposed reduction, we shall effect 
it in the manner I am about to explain. 
With regard to timber from the Baltie— 
in consequence of the very great demand 
for it, we do not propose that the redue- 
tion shall be immediate. We propose that 
it shall commence on the 5th April, 1847, 
considering that period as one most suit- 
able. We propose that on the 5th April, 
1847, the duty shall be reduced 5s., and 
on the 5th April, 1848, we propose to re- 
duce it by another 5s. Sawn timber we 
propose to reduce by 6s. on the 5th April, 
1847, and by 6s. on the 5th April, 1848. 
With respect to the small timber, such as 
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laths, spars, and other sorts, we propose to 
make a proportionate reduction ; but whe- 
ther or not the reduction, having regard to 
the interest of the consumer, should be im- 
mediate, is a subject for consideration. 
Whether it should be effected without any 
more gradual reduction, we should wish to 
reserve for further opinions, as it may be a 
question whether the reduction might not 
be absolutely made on the 5th April, 1847. 
In the course of the evening the full details 
will be laid on the Table of the House ; but 
I thought it necessary to make these few 
observations at the present opportunity. 

Mr. HAWES: There will be no altera- 
tion of the duties this year ? 

Sm R. PEEL: The duties will remain 
the same until the 5th April, 1847. From 
that date there will be a reduction in hewn 
timber of 5s., and in sawn timber of 6s. ; 
and from the 5th April, 1848, there will 
be a further reduction of 5s. and 6s. respec- 
tively. 


THE MINISTERIAL MEASURES. 

Sir R. PEEL, as he was upon his legs, 
would ask a question of the hon. Member 
for Neweastle-under-Lyne, or, if the hon. 
Gentleman was not in the House, the 


question could probably be answered by 
some of the hon. Gentlemen who usually 


acted with him. The hon. Member had 
given notice that he would, on Monday 
next, on the Motion being put that the 
Speaker leave the Chair, on the House 
going into Committee on the commercial 
policy of the country, move an Amendment. 
Perhaps it would be well that the House 
should be put in possession of the nature of 
the Amendment the hon. Gentleman in- 
tended to move. 
No reply was given. 


THE APPOINTMENT OF MR. CITAPMAN— 
THE CORN LAWS. 


Mr. WODEHOUSE rose to move for— 


“1. Copy of the Warrant, or other document of 
authérity, by which TH. S. Chapman, Esq., Assist- 
ant Commissioner under the Commission appointed 
to inquire into the condition of the Hand-loom 
Weavers, and acting in that capacity in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire in 1838, was afterwards ap- 
pointed Chief Judge of the Supreme Court at 
Wellington, in New Zealand, in 1843. 2. Papers 
relative to Tariffs published in the United States, 
and presented in pursuance of an Address of the 
18th of July, 1828, viz.: Copy of a Despatch from 
I. U. Addington, Esq., to Mr. Secretary Canning, 
dated Washington, May 30, 1824, and of Mr. 
Vaughan to Viscount Dudley, dated Washington, 
August 13, 1827, with other Inclosures. 


In moving for those returns he begged to 
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state most distinctly that he had no notion 
of doing so in a spirit of hostility towards 
Mr. Chapman. It was due to that gen- 
tleman, who had received the highest tes- 
timonials from the Judge-Advocate, from 
the hon. Member for Liskeard, the hon. 
Member for Cumberland, the hon. Member 
for Bath, the hon. Member for Westmin- 
ster, and other friends of his, to state that 
he believed the noble Lord the late Secre- 
tary for the Colonies was perfectly justi- 
fied in the appointment he had made. But 
he was justified in bringing forward his 
present Motion, because in the report 
which Mr. Chapman had made when he 
was Commissioner under the Commission 
issued to inquire into the Condition of the 
Hand-loom Weavers in 1838, there were 
errors—errors of so serious a kind that it 
was quite impossible to pass them over. 
For instance, he had said, in speaking of 
the price of wheat from the year 1800 to 
1815, that it was above 80s., not unfre- 
quently 100s., and that in the few follow- 
ing years after 1800 it approached 125s., 
whilst in 1802 it was but 67s.; in 1803, 
57s. ld.; and in 1804, 60s. 5d. In 1814 
and 1815, Mr. Chapman said that wheat 
at that period was rather less dear. Now, 
what he called rather less dear, was 75 
per cent. less. But as most of that gen- 
tleman’s calculations were drawn from the 
year 1800, he would pass to that period, 
which was the most remarkable in the an- 
nals of this country, it having been the 
last year in which there was the visitation 
of famine. In that year there was a Report 
from a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, presented on the 12th February, in 
which the Committee express regret at the 
mistaken application of charity, in the dis- 
tribution of flour and bread to the poor at 
a very reduced price, which too free dis- 
tribution, it was feared, would have the 
effect of increasing the inconvenience of 
the deficiency in the past year’s crop. In 
the same year there was a Committee of 
the House, before which Mr. Claude Scott, 
a corn-merchant, was examined. The fol- 
lowing was the opinion of that gentle- 
man :— 

“I think generally fhe supply will be moderate ; 
the crops in general abroad have not been very 
productive, and in some parts, where we usually 
look for supplies, the exportation has lately been 
prohibited—I mean the Prussian provinces bor- 
dering on the Elbe. Our principal sources of 
supply may be looked for this year from the 
Baltic, and chiefly from Poland ; for the produce 
of the harvest in the Prussian provinces bordering 
on the Baltic has been unusually bad, and the 
quality very light and inferior, A considerable 
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quantity may be looked for from Poland, if there 
is no obstruction to its passage to the shipping 
ports. I have no means of judging the precise 
quantity from that part, but I hope it will be con- 
siderable, for the high prices in Great Britain will 
be the means of bringing all they can spare. The 
King of Prussia has already prohibited the export 
of all other grain but wheat, and it is apprehended 
that prohibition may be extended to wheat, parti- 
cularly in the event of a further advance in the 
prices in Great Britain, which might create an 
alarm in those countries. Some quantity of wheat 
may also be expected fram Russia, but I have no 
means of ascertaining how much. The exporta- 
tion of corn is strictly prohibited from Holland, 
Flanders, and France.” 
The whole of the supplies which were then 
conveyed to this country was at an expense 
of not less than 20,000,0002. He next 
begged to draw the attention of the House 
to an extract from a Cabinet Order of the 
King of Prussia, dated Sept. 12, 1801 :— 
“With respect to taking off the new duty on 
wheat, I do not see that the country can suffer 
from its continuance to the end of this year, as 
the shipments of the present calendar year can- 
not continue much longer ; the threshing out of 
the wheat will not be finished before the end of 
the current year, and therefore the supply to the 
seaport towns can only begin with the month of 
January next year. It is the fault of the mer- 
chant himself if he has encumbered himself with a 
larger stock than he could send to England before 
the Ist of October, as he is sure of a good price 
to that time ; andthe new measure of the English 
Government for reducing the bounty, having oe- 
easioned an unnatural rise in the prices of the 
best wheats, will make up to him in price what he 
would otherwise have received in bounty. Under 
these circumstances I consider it so much the 
more advisable to postpone the taking off the 
duty on wheat till the month of December, as we 
shall then be able to judge with more certainty 
whether the report of an unusually abundant 
wheat harvest in England is founded or not, and 
regulate our measures accordingly. Should the 
prices in England continue to that time between 
50s. and 60s. per quarter, the duty shall then be 
taken off; and shall only be continued in full if 
they rise again to 80s. to 90s.; should they in 
this period rise something less than this last-men- 
tioned price, the duty can be modified accord- 
ingly.” 
An avyowal such as this ought not to be 
lightly thrown aside. The Member for 
Durham, and others who acted with him, 
were of opinion that the King of Prussia 
had a right to do as he pleased with his 
corn; but he thought that the Parliament 
of England would do well to recollect that 
five-and-forty years had passed since the 
people of this country had been visited 
with famine. They had since that time 
been carried through strange vicissitudes, 
and supported mainly from the produce of 
that soil the decay of which they might 
Jament when it was too late, and the hurt 
of which the Executive Government of the 
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country, as if in league with the League, 
viewed apparently with feelings of indiffer. 
ence, if not altogether determined to destroy, 
He would pass from that question to another, 
on another document included in his Mo. 
tion: he meant the Papers published in 
the United States in pursuance of an Ad. 
dress of the 18th July, 1828. His object 
in moving for those Papers was to show a 
most deliberate delusion, and mischievous 
perversion, by a person holding a situation 
of authority under a Government appoint- 
ment. The letter for which he would first 
call would be the copy of a despatch from 
Mr. H. U. Addington to Mr. Canning, 
dated at Washington, on the 30th of May, 
1824, and detailing in the fullest manner 
the conflict of feelings displayed by every 
description of party in the United States. 
Nothing could be more comprehensive 
than that letter, and there was the re- 
markable fact that neither Mr. Addington 
nor Sir Charles Vaughan made any par- 
ticular allusion to corn as being mentioned 
in it, but spoke of the articles alluded to as 
Swedish iron, hammered iron, and bar iron, 
corn having been in fact hardly ever men- 
tioned. The concluding paragraph of Mr. 


Addington’s letter was as follows :— 


“T have only to add, that had no restrictions 
on the importations of foreign grain existed in 
Europe generally, and especially in Great Britain, 
I have little doubt that the Tariff would never 
have passed through either house of Congress, 
since the great agricultural States, and Peunsyl- 
vania especially, the main mover of the question, 
would have been inditferent, if not opposed to its 
enactment.” 

Such was the version of Mr. Addington— 
now take the construction of Mr. Chapman, 
‘‘ That our Corn Laws were an apology 
for the hostile tariffs of other nations re- 
quired no proof.” [*‘Tear!’’] Hon. Mem- 
bers eried “ hear.” Let them ‘“ hear” 
by all means. Mr. Chapman added, that 
it would suffice to allude to the note 
written by the British Minister at Wash- 
ington (Mr. Addington), to Mr. Canning, 
in which he had said that he had only 
to add, that if no restrictions upon the 
importation of foreign corn had existed in 
Great Britain, the Tariff would never have 
passed through either house of Congress, 
since the agricultural States, and especially 
Pennsylvania, would have been indifferent, 
if not opposed to it—thus erasing from 
the passage all that had reference to other 
parts of Europe, except Great Britain, and 
all that had to do with other articles of 
commerce, and opinion, except corn, and 
leaving the extract to stand in that post 
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tion as if the entire allusion had been to 
this country alone. He (Mr. Wodehouse) 
had a conversation with the late Sir Charles 
Bagot on the subject, and another with Sir 
Stratford Canning. He had the honour of 
having had many communications also with 
that distinguished diplomatist, Lord Hey- 
tesbury—never had the honour to have one 
with Lord Clarendon. He believed, how- 
ever, that all would concur in the feeling 
that there never was a stratagem more un- 
worthy of any man who held the station of 
a gentleman. He would next call the at- 
tention of the House to matters that had 
taken place before the Import Duties Com- 
mittee, in 1840. The Chairman of the 
Committee, the Member for Montrose, ap- 
peared, during the whole time it was sitting, 
to have been brewing his celebrated perora- 
tion to the Report. The hon. Member 
having read the peroration, in which the 
expression ‘‘ the whole family of nations” 
occurred, observed, that a gentleman who 
sat with the whole family of nations in his 
lap might well be exeused. The hon. 


Member proceeded to read extracts from 
the evidence given by Mr. Smith, the pre- 
sident of the Chamber of Commerce, Man- 
chester, who had quoted from the letter of 


Mr. Addington, as published. But he 
(Mr. Wodehouse) was not aware that any 
publication of that letter existed, with the 
exception of the deliberate forgery of the 
commission which he had read. The hon. 
Member then read the resolution passed at 
a meeting of the Chamber of Commerce in 
Manchester, and extracts from the pro- 
ceedings, including a vote of thanks to Dr. 
Bowring for the active part he had taken, 
and the services he had rendered the cause 
of free trade, especially for the interesting 
statement he had made on the subject of 
the German League. .The hon. Member 
also read the address which had been moved 
by Mr. Cobden, and passed, and which con- 
tained the following allusions to the letter 
of Mr. Addington :— 

“That this meeting having heard with the deep- 
est interest the able address just delivered by Dr. 
Bowring upon the subject of our commercial rela- 
tions with the States comprising the German 
League, earnestly invites public attention to the 
incontrovertible evidence thus afforded, that the 
Governments and people of Germany are desirous 
of exchanging their productions for the commodi- 
ties of this country, proving from undoubted au- 
thority that we are prevented solely by our restric- 
tive laws from*embracing the manifold advantages 
offered to us,” 

There was incontrovertible evidence that 
that paragraph was altogether false, and 
the right hon, Baronet blamed them for 
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not backing up these Gentlemen who used 
it as if it were true. The hon. Member 
for Bolton (Dr. Bowring) had written upon 
the same subject to Lord Palmerston. 
That hon. Gentleman had played a distin- 
guished part in Egypt; but he (Mr. Wode- 
house) had received information upon that 
subject, as to the appearance of the hon. 
Gentleman when there. The interpreter 
could hardly keep from laughing. He had 
the information from a source on which 
he could implicitly rely. It was from a 
friend—from a particular friend—a person 
on whom reliance could be placed. The 
friend was a lady—a married lady. She 
was not an actual eye-witness, so there 
could be no doubt of the authenticity of 
the information ; and she assured him (Mr. 
Wodehouse) that those who saw the learned 
Gentleman now in every-day life beheld 
him shorn of his beams. If hon. Gentle- 
men had only seen him as she saw him, 
with a large straw hat, nearly as big as 
the clerk’s table, a full flowing beard and 
moustaches ; and—for the best was yet to 
come — with a pair of wide Circassian 
trousers— The hon. Member begged to 
add one word more in reference to the 
opinion of Dr. Harding, to whom was com- 
mitted the examination into the state of the 
hand-loom weavers in the east of Scotland, 
Dr. Harding expressed himself thus :— 
“The only remedy universally, and often ex- 
clusively, suggested by the weavers and their em- 
ployers, is the gradual, but ultimately total, 
repeal of the present Corn Laws. I have already 
stated the means by which it is supposed that their 
operation is peculiarly injurious to the hand-loom 
weavers ; but it by no means follows that their re- 
peal would be as beneficial as their enactment is 
supposed to have been injurious. Notwithstanding 
the excitement and the prejudices existing amongst 
the weavers on this subject (which are not a little 
encouraged and fostered by its political bearing, 
and the efforts of itinerant orators), the most in- 
telligent are aware that if such repeal should have 
a very injurious effect on the agricultural interest, 
this effect will ultimately be felt by themselves ; 
and it is from a great increase of the demand for 
textile manufactures on the part of those countries 
which, in the event of such repeal, would supply 
us with corn, that they expect a certain and con- 
siderable gain. Ilow far any such increased de- 
mand might be checked by the commercial regu- 
lations of foreign Governments, influenced by a- 
desire of what is called ‘protecting’ their own 
manufactures from British competition—how far 
the repeal of these laws might affect the value of 
money, or the prosperity of other classes of the 
community, under existing circumstances, it must, 
of course, be for the wisdom of the Legislature to 
consider.” 
Ile did not wish to oecupy the time of 
the House, and he would, therefore, at once 
conclude by moving for the Papers. 
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Dr. BOWRING said, that as the hon. 
Gentleman had distinguished him by his 
personal allusions, the House would allow 
him to say a few words. And, first, he 
would assure the hon. Member that the 
lady whom he had quoted had—no doubt 
with that knowledge of character for which 
ladies are remarkable—drawn very largely 
upon his credulity, and amused him with 
an oriental tale. That tale he seemed 
eagerly to have believed, and its romantic 
parts the more readily. Now, he would 
tell the hon. Gentleman what was true in 
the story—and it was true that he had 
discussed the subject of the Corn Laws 
with the Pacha of Egypt. It was true 
that the Pacha had defended his corn laws 
with as much, perhaps more, talent than 
the hon. Gentleman had exhibited in the 
maintenance of his own. Mahomet Ali 
fancied that he could regulate prices by le- 
gislation—provide food for his people by 
restrictions—and advantageously interfere 
between demand and supply by his own 
sovereign will. But he failed as others 


have failed. While residing at Cairo, with 
a commercial commission from the British 
Government, strong representations were 
made to him (Dr. Bowring) on the subject of 


the Pacha’s decrees, which ordered that corn, 
beans, and bread, should be sold only on 
such and such terms. But neither farmers 
nor bakers would obey—the bazaars were 
left without grain—the shops had no sup- 
plies of bread—the more rigid and severe 
the ordinances for lowering prices, the 
higher those prices mounted. Famine me- 
naced the city—the people were on the 
verge of insurrection. In such a state he 
had undertaken to be the organ of the 
public voice to the ruler of Egypt, and to 
represent to him, that however benevolent 
his intentions, his decrees were fearfully 
augmenting the alarm and the misery, and 
would infallibly lead to extensive and en- 
during distress. He told the Pacha that 
the causes which led to the rise and 
fall of prices were, for the most part, 
beyond the control even of the mightiest 
monarch, and that the only way to secure 
ample supplies at moderate rates was to 
remove all impediments to the ingress and 
egress of food ; that prices would best regu- 
late themselves; and that by allowing 
them to mount upwards was the certain 
means of bringing corn to the market. 
And it was his good fortune to persuade 
the Pacha of the correctness of these opin- 
ions, and to induce him to withdraw the 
decrees which interfered with the freedom of 
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the trade in grain. The consequences were 
what he had ventured.to foretell. Abund. 
ance succeeded to dearth—an ample supply 
poured into the markets, and the Pacha 
acknowledged that the advice proffered to 
him had been sound and wise. The hon, 
Member had referred somewhat disparag. 
ingly to his reports on our commercial re- 
lations with the north of Europe. They 
stated, what he (Dr. Bowring) now repeated, 
that had our Government been willing and 
able to repeal the Corn Laws some years 
ago, important advantages might have 
been obtained for our manufactures in the 
markets of Germany. But nothing would 
then persuade the hon. Gentleman and his 
friends to make any such concessions, and 
the opportunity was lost. The Ministry of 
that day, whatever their wishes might have 
been, was altogether helpless in the matter; 
Parliament would not place in their hands 
the power to treat for any advantages 
which were to be purchased by the more 
free admission of foreign corn. Could this 
have been done, a vast field would haye 
been opened to British industry. It was 
closed against us by the pertinacity of the 
protectionist party. But a better era had 
arrived. He offered his humble but most 
hearty thanks to the right hon. Baronet, 
for having adopted wiser and better views, 
He had placed the question en more sound 
and solid ground than that of seeking to 
convince other nations by arguments, 
showing that the protective system was 
pernicious to us and them. Ie said—and 
he (Dr. Bowring) was very grateful to him 
for saying it—that he was weary of those 
appeals to other Powers—that he was con- 
vinced our example should precede our 
negociations. ILe had thus taken away the 
sting from the allegations of strangers. 
When employed in these matters, he (Dr. 
Bowring) could answer many of the rea- 
sonings and many of the statistics of foreign 
protectionists ; but he could never answer 
the arguments based on our own restrictive 
and prohibitory tariffs. If pointing out 
the defects and diseases of foreign com- 
mercial legislation, what could he reply to 
those who said “* Physician! heal thyself?” 
Of what use was it to exhibit the blots and 
follies in the tariffs of others, when they 
were ready and able to retort upon him the 
greater blots and follies of our own? He 
looked forward now to betteredays. The 
expanse was widening. British commerce 
would make its way to general favour. 
Already from every country which had re- 
ceived the intelligence of the intentions of 
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the Government, communications of the 
most promising character had arrived. We 
should be entering on a new era of pros- 
perity. We were occupying our true posi- 
tion. We were giving a noble example— 
and when a country like this became a 
teacher of commercial wisdom, she was sure 
to find many and apt learners. 
Motion agreed to. 


ARCHBISHOPS AND BISHOPS. 

Mr. BROTHERTON (for Mr. Exvpnty- 
stoxz) having moved an Address to the 
Crown for a return of the gross and net In- 
eomes (in the years 1844 and 1845) of the 
Archbishops and Bishops of England and 
Wales, ete., whether arising from their 
archbishoprics and bishopries, 

Mr. J. COLLETT: The question of 
Bishops and Archbishops being before the 
House, I think that I am not out of order 
in rising to express my regret that the 
death during the recess of the late Bishop of 
Bath and Wells, and the appointment of his 
suecessor, have prevented my bringing this 
year before the House that which last 
Session I was so frequently under the ne- 
eessity of postponing—iy Bill for the con- 
solidation of the dioceses of Bath and Wells, 
and of Salisbury, at the death of the present 
(now the late) Bishop of Bath and Wells. 
Now, Sir, although no doubt the right hon. 
Baronet would have resisted its introduc- 
tion, and would, no doubt, have had a ma- 
jority to support his views, still he would, 
I think, have had a difficulty in combating 
my argument, which may be put in the 
shortest compass possible. This perform- 
ance of the duties of two sees by one bishop 
during the last seven years, has either been 
efficient and satisfactory, or inefficient and 
unsatisfactory. If inefficient, it was the 
duty of the Government to have provided a 
remedy, by superseding the late bishop, 
and appointing in his stead one more ca- 
pable of properly attending to the business 
of the diocese; if, on the contrary, this 
double duty was discharged in an efficient 
manner—if for seven years one bishop 
could properly attend to this accession of 
business, it stands to reason, Sir, that one 
bishop could attend to it for seventy years, 
and for ever. I have, indeed, every reason 
to believe, not only that the Bishop of 
Salisbury did discharge this duty in a sa- 
tisfactory manner, but that he did not feel 
himself at all embarrassed by the weight of 
it; on the contrary, he has recently as- 
sumed a new duty by taking to himself a 
Wife, who must be looked upon as a third 
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see or spouse of this Minister of the 
Church. Whatever opinion to the con- 
trary may be entertained by others—how- 
ever some may wish to have again sepa- 
rated the now about to be consolidated sees 
of St. Asaph and Bangor—however some 
right rey. Prelates may in another place 
come forward and say with the coolest as- 
surance, ‘‘ My Lords, that of which the 
country is at present most in need, is of 
a farther supply of bishops;’’ I, on the 
contrary, give it as my decided opinion 
that we have too many bishops already, 
and on my part no effort shall be wanting 
to reduce and consolidate these bishops, 
and to expose to the country the amount 
annually squandered on this proud, ambi- 
tious, and overpaid hierarchy. The es- 
tablishment of bishops with seats in the 
House of Lords is, according to my ideas, 
the concentrated essence of all that is bad 
and objectionable in ecclesiastical matters. 
I consider that from their oceupations and 
appointments these bishops must almost of 
necessity be useless and faithless to the 
laity and to the Crown—useless and faith- 
less to the laity, because instead of resid- 
ing in their dioeeses—instead of watching 
over their clergy—instead of endeavouring 
to promote real piety, and by real piety 
contributing to the eternal salvation of the 
people—the time of these bishops is taken 
up in attending to politics in the House of 
Lords, in looking after translations for 
themselves, and in endeayouring to pro- 
mote the private worldly and pecuniary 
interests of their families. I consider this 
bench of bishops useless and faithless to 
the Crown, because they are no sooner 
erected by the Crown, than like the mon- 
ster in Frankenstein, they take the earliest 
opportunity of denying and setting at de- 
fiance that very power that called them 
into existence. 
veturns ordered. 


TURNPIKE TRUSTS. 

Sir W. JOLLIFFE said, that as he 
then saw the right hon. Baronet the Seere- 
tary of State for the Home Department in 
his place, he wished to put to him a ques- 
tion, to which the right hon. Baronet at 
the head of Her Majesty’s Government 
had been unable to give a complete and 
satisfactory answer. It appeared that the 
measure adopted in the southern part of 
Wales with respect to turnpike trusts had 
completely succeeded ; and he wished to 
know whether it was the intention of Her 
Majesty’s Government to bring forward 
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during the present Session any general 
measure for the amendment and consolida- 
tion of the turnpike trusts of England and 
Wales ; or whether they thought it advisa- 
ble to have a further Parliamentary inves- 
tigation of the subject, and to move the 
appointment of a Committee, who would 
inquire into the operation of the présent 
laws, and the expediency or inexpediency 
of altering them in consequence of the 
recent extension of railway communication ? 

Sir J. GRAHAM wished to apologize 
to the hon. Baronet for not having been in 
his place at an earlier hour, [He understood 
that during his absence his right hon. 
Friend at the head of the Government had 
assured the hon. Baronet of the success of 
the measure respecting turnpike trusts in 
South Wales. No doubt he (Sir J. Graham) 
had reason to hope and believe that that 
experiment, so far as it had yet gone, had 
been successful. But in answering the 
question put by the hon. Baronet, he felt 
it right to remind the House how different 
was the question affecting the turnpike 
trusts of so limited a sphere as South 
Wales, from the great question of the 
turnpike trusts of all England and Wales. 
In the first place, the debt constituted the 
great difficulty of the question. The debt in 
South Wales amounted to only 280,0002. ; 
and under the peculiar circumstances of the 
case the Legislature had thought it expe- 
dient to give the aid of the public credit 
for the liquidation of that limited sum. A 
composition had been effected in that case 
by the equitable decisions of a Commission, 
by which the whole debt in the hands of 
private creditors had been extinguished for 
a sum of about 200,000. Now, let them 
contrast that ease with the condition of the 
turnpike trusts throughout England gen- 
erally. The gross amount of the debt for 
turnpike trusts throughout England was a 
sum of no less than 9,000,000/. He cer- 
tainly was not prepared to say that an 
extension to the whole of England of the 
experiment which had taken place in South 
Wales might not possibly be etiected ; and 
he believed that upon the whole a satisfae- 
tory adjustment might take place, if the 
public were willing to advance the necessary 
amount of money. But he was not pre- 
pared, on the part of the Government, to 
announce any proposition in the present 
Session upon that subject. Iis right hon. 
Friend at the head of the Government, in 
submitting the other evening an extensive 
scheme for the consideration of Parliament, 
had stated, on the part of the Government, 
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that it was their intention to bring forward 
during the present Session an amendment 
of the Highway Act, and also to propose 
the advance of a very considerable amount 
for the improvement of land by thorough 
draining. Under these cireumstances, he 
could not reconcile it with his sense of duty 
to call at present upon Parliament to ad- 
vance, for the purpose of altering our 
system of turnpike trusts, a sum so con- 
siderable as that which he had mentioned, 
He did not think that any advantage would 
be derived from the appointment of a Select 
Committee to inquire into the state of our 
turnpike trusts. The House had already 
most ample information upon that subject, 
in the most authentic form, in the very 
able reports of various commissions. The 
facts of the case were notorious. It was, 
however, most difficult to deal with them, 
and the principal difficulty was the one he 
had mentioned—namely, the enormous a- 
mount of the outstanding debt. 


THE SUGAR DUTIES. 

In reply to a question from Mr. Morrat, 
with respect to the period when the diseus- 
sion on the Sugar Duties would be taken, 

Sir R. PEEL said, the hon. Gentleman 
was aware that the Sugar Duties were 
granted by an annual vote of Parliament; 
whereas the Custom Dudes, to which 
his Motion the other night had express 
reference, were permanent duties. But, in 
taking a general view of our commercial 
policy, although he intended to reserve a 
discussion on the Sugar Duties until the 
Bill relating to them should he brought 
forward, he had thought it right to intimate 
the intentions of Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment with respect to those duties. The 
Sugar Duties were not included in the 
Tariff, because it referred to permanent 
duties only. 

Mr. MOFFAT wished to know whether 
the discussion on the Sugar Duties would 
be taken at an advanced period of the 
Session, according to the usual practice, or 
would be taken at a very early period, as 
had been the case last Session ? 

Lorp J. RUSSELL said, that, before 
the right hon. Gentleman answered that 
question, he wished to remind him that a 
discussion on the Sugar Duties would raise 
two important questions. The first of 
these questions related to the amount of 
differential duties ; and the second relat 
to the subject of frec-labour sugar and all 
other foreign sugars, which had been fre- 
quently discussed in that House. Those 
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two questions would be raised when the 
Sugar Duties came under discussion ; and 
although he did not wish to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman to bring forward the sub- 
‘ect either on an early day or a late day, 
he begged of him to consider what course 
it would be most conducive to the public 
interest that he should adopt on the matter. 

Sir R. PEEL should have no objection 
to bring forward the Sugar Duties on an 
early day after the measures to which he 
had called the particular attention of the 
House’ had been disposed of. He thought 
that as far as the Government business was 
concerned those measures were entitled to 
precedence, and until they had been dis- 
posed of he would not take the sense of 
Parliament upon the Sugar Duties. He had 
been aware of the inconvenience that would 
necessarily arise from a reference to the 
Sugar Duties sometime before the sense of 
Parliament could be taken upon the sub- 
ject. But he had been convinced that he 
would have been asked what were the in- 
tentions of Her Majesty’s Government upon 
that question; and he had felt that to have 
declined to give an answer, or to have 
given an equivocal answer, would have 


subjected the trade to greater embarrass- 
ment than any to which it could otherwise 
have been exposed, 


REPRESENTATION OF DORSETSHIRE. 

Mr. W. MILES said, he had heard that 
a noble Lord (Lord Ashley), one of the 
Members for Dorsetshire, and another hon. 
Gentleman, had accepted office under the 
Crown. Ile wished to know whether these 
rumours were well founded; and if so, 
whether new writs were about to be issued ? 

Sin R. PEEL said, it was perfectly 
true that the noble Lord and the hon. 
Gentleman to whom the hon. Member re- 
ferred had accepted office under the Crown; 
but that office was the stewardship of the 
Chiltern Hundreds. (Laughter.) 

Mr. W. MILES wished to know whe- 
ther it was the intention of the right hon. 
Baronet to move for new writs in the room 
of the noble Lord and of the hon. Gentle- 
man? If that were not his intention, he 
begged leave himself to move for a new 
writ for Dorsetshire. 

Sir R. PEEL said, that before the Mo- 
tion for a new writ could be made, certain 
forms must be gone through. These forms 
had not yet been complied with. The 
moment they had been through, he would 
make the fact known to the hon. Member. 
Subject at an end. 
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CHARITABLE TRUSTS. 

Mr. TRELAWNY wished to know 
whether it were the intention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to bring forward any 
measure during the present Session on the 
subject of Charitable Trusts ? 

Sir J. GRAHAM said, that his noble 
and learned Friend the Lord Chancellor 
would, at an early period, bring forward a 
Bill in the other House for the Regulation 
of Charitable Trusts. 

House adjourned at six o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, February 4, 1846. 


MINUTES.] PerTITIONS PRESENTED. From _ Inverness 
and Brighton, for Repeal, and from Sussex, against Al- 
teration, of the Corn Laws.—From Enfield and Fleet- 
wood, against Enrolment of the Militia—From Chair- 
man of the Board of Guardians of the Nenagh Union, 
for the Adoption of Measures for the Employment of the 
People of Ireland. 


EMPLOYMENT OF PAUPERS. 

Cartan PECHELL said, that it was 
now nearly eight years since he placed 
before the notice of the Iouse the case of 
a labouring man in the Eastbourne Union, 
in Sussex, who had been brought to death’s 
door by the system of labour to which the 
paupers were subjected in that workhouse. 
At the time, he was met by very unjust and 
very severe observations on the part of 
those who chose to defend the system of 
crushing bones in the various workhouses. 
Every year since that time he had endea- 
voured to press the matter on the attention 
of Government; and at length, he was 
happy to say, the right hon. Baronet the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment had entered into the feelings of those 
who had brought that monstrous abuse, 
the practice of bone-crushing, before the 
House. The House was well aware, that 
during the last two Sessions the right hon. 
Baronet did state, on several occasions, 
that he highly disapproved of that practice, 
either by way of punishment or as a mode 
of useful employment. The Poor Law 
Commissioners, however, appeared to have 
thwarted the intentions of the Secretary of 
State; and, notwithstanding the fact that 
much pains were taken to promulgate the 
expression of his opinion regarding the 
practice, still every means was used to con- 
tinue it throughout the country. Last 
Session, he moved for a Return of the 
number of Union Workhouses in which the 
paupers were employed in the abominable 
system of crushing or pounding bones, and 
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deseribing by name the chairman and vice- 
chairman of every Union where the practice 
existed, From that Return, it appeared 
that there were nearly two hundred work- 
houses in which that intolerable nuisance 
and eruelty were encouraged. The Unions, 
in fact, set the Secretary of State at defi- 
anee, and the Poor Law Commissioners 
seemed to encourage them. At last came 
the gross case in the Andover Union, when 
the right hon. Baronet expressed himself 
in the most proper and feeling manner in 
respect to it, and subsequently instituted 
an inquiry into the case, and directed an 
assistant Poor Law Commissioner to inves- 
tigate the charges against the authorities 
at Andover. He should be very glad if 
the report of that inquiry were furnished to 
the Ilouse. However, they were given to 
understand, through the public sources of 
information, that an order had been issued 
by the Commissioners for the purpose of 
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putting an end to the practice of crushing 
and grinding bones in the workhouses; and 
it was also rumoured that several boards 
of guardians who had been most prominent 
in defence of the system, had since remon- 
strated with the Poor Law Commissioners, 
and had made such representations as had 


saused them to suspend the execution 
of the order in question. That suspension 
was requested upon the principle that the 
various boards had a large stock of bones 
still on hand, which they wished to get rid 
of, as he supposed, on the same plan as 
that by which they were to abolish the 
sliding seale. Ile hoped, however, that 
the right hon. Baronet would follow up his 
noble exertions, and expose those persons 
who continued to encourage the practice, 
and made every effort to evade the rules 
and regulations which he had laid down for 
them. The persons to whom he alluded 
brought arguments on both sides to de- 
fend the practice; they brought doctors 
forward to favour their views, who stated, 
that as the bones were ground in a different 
room from that in which the paupers were 
employed, the mill, in fact, being worked 
by a crank, that, for all the paupers could 
tell, it might be eorn—free-trade corn, he 
hoped—which they were grinding; but it 
had been shown to the House that it was 
necessary that some of the paupers should 
be employed in selecting and paring the 
bones, as well as in regulating the mills; 
and with regard to them, at least, it was 
not true that they were not liable to all the 
stench and misery attendant on the prac- 
tice, In the Committee on the Gilbert 
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Union, full evidence had been given of the 
effects of that practice on the health of the 
paupers ; and it was proved that the fetid. 
ness of the air of those mills was such, that 
it caused the greatest pain to those near 
them, as well as a strong desire to leaye 
such a horrible scene. He was only anxious 
that the right hon. Baronet should be able 
to state before the House that he was de- 
termined to put an end to the practice. It 
was true he (Sir J. Graham) had already 
assured the House that he wished to do so, 
but at the same time expressed a doubt 
whether the Poor Law Commissioners had 
sufficient power to prevent the board of 
guardians from employing the paupers as 
they thought fit. It was also said, that 
crushed bones were required to enable the 
landlords to compete with guano. He 
(Captain Pechell), therefore, had asked the 
right hon. Baronet to legislate upon the 
subject ; and the House was now informed 
that, in some of those Unions, a suspended 
order had been issued, abolishing the prae- 
tice, which was to come into operation on 
the lst of April next. Ie hoped the right 
hon. Baronet would suspend the suspending 
order, and make those boards get rid of 
their accumulated stock of bones in some 
other way than by sacrificing the health of 
the paupers. There must, undoubtedly, 
be some men engaged in chopping and 
selecting the bones; and although the 
number of persons so employed might be 
reduced, still it was absolutely necessary 
that the filthy practice should be abolished; 
and he hoped that the right hon. Baronet 
would speedily complete the humane work 
he had undertaken, and put an end to it 
throughout the country. The hon. and 
gallant Gentleman concluded by moving 
for a copy of any letter and general rule 
issued by the Poor Law Commissioners, 
relative to the employment of paupers in 
pounding, grinding, or otherwise breaking 
bones, or in preparing bone dust; to which 
he begged leave to add, any copy of let- 
ter from any board of guardians remon- 
strating against the general rule, and re- 
questing a suspension of the new order. 

Sm J. GRAHAM said, he was not by 
any means disposed to offer any opposition 
to the Return for which the hon. and gal- 
lant Officer had just moved. It was quite 
true that from a very early period his 
opinions quite concurred with those of the 
hon. and gallant Officer, and that he con- 
sidered the particular mode of employment 
under consideration as inexpedient, because 
it was of a degrading nature, and b 
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more of a penal character than became the 
operations of a workhouse. Until the An- 
dover case was brought under the cogni- 
zance of the House, he certainly enter- 
tained the opinion that the Poor Law Com- 
missioners had no power to foree the 
boards of guardians to alter the practice ; 
but, owing to that case, he had directed 
his attention more earnestly and particu- 
larly to that subject, and the result of that 
investigation was, that he found that the 
Poor Law Commissoners had the power to 
interfere by the issue of a general order. 
He had therefore pressed upon the Com- 
missioners the expediency of issuing such 
an order, and already, in pursuance of his 
request, that order, which was on the 
Table of the House, had been issued. The 
hon. and gallant Officer was correct in 
stating that the occupation had unfortu- 
nately become very general in the work- 
houses throughout England, for it appeared 
that it had been adopted in upwards of 150 
out of about 500 Unions. Out of that large 
number, he thought about nine Unions had 
applied for the suspension of the order for 
a short time, in order to adapt the ma- 
chinery of their mills to other uses, and in 
each case of such application he had called 
for a general detail of all the cireumstances 
whereupon it was grounded. On consi- 
dering the cireumstanees, he had in nine 
eases consented to suspend the operation 
of the order for three months from the Ist 
of January last. Ile was perfectly willing 
to present the Papers for which the hon. 
and gallant Officer had moved; and he 
thought that the fact of there being only 
nine cases out of 150 wherein the suspen- 
sion of the order was required, showed a 
great alteration in the mode of workhouse 
employment. After the Ist of April bone- 
crushing would no longer be legal, and 
he hoped that the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber would be satisfied with that assurance 
and the explanation he had given him. 

Mr. ET WALL said, that as he intended 
to bring forward a Motion on the subject 
of the Andover case, he would not then 
trouble the House ; but he wished to ask 
the right hon. Baronet if the Andover 
Union was included among those which 
had remonstrated against the order. [Sir 
J. Granam could not give a positive an- 
swer to the hon. Member.] He wished to 
state that the inquiry which had been in- 
stituted into the conduct of the authorities 
of Andover workhouse was not considered 
by the public as a satisfactory investiga- 
tion into the facts of the case. There were 
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no mills at Andover, and consequently the 
smell was much more nauseous to those 
engaged in crushing and pounding them. 
When the assistant Poor Law Commis- 
sioner went down, he waited on Mr. Mun- 
day, who first brought the subject before 
the authorities, and took his examination 
and that of a man in his employment, who 
had been in the workhouse during the pre- 
ceding winter; but on leaving he said he 
could not specify the day on which he 
would make his examination in detail. No 
public notice of any sort had been given to 
the guardians, and where ten paupers had 
been examined on the investigation, only 
one had given evidence before the Assistant 
Commissioner. The inquiry had been 
neither full nor satisfactory. 

Mr. CHRISTIE asked if there would be 
any objection on the part of Government to 
produce the letters of Mr. Chadwick, and 
the remonstrances which, it was said, Mr. 
Parker had used on the oceasion; and stated 
that he intended to move an Amendment to 
the Motion of the hon. Member for Andover, 
for the purpose of extending the inquiry 
which he proposed to institute. 

Sir J. GRAHAM replied, that he could 
not answer the question of the hon. Mem- 
ber, as he had not given him (Sir J. Gra- 
ham) any notice of his intention to put it. 

Captain PECHELL remarked, that it 
was believed there was a difference of opin- 
ion at Somerset House as to the power of 
the Commissioners to interfere with the 
boards of guardians, and in that belief he 
concurred. It was said that Mr. Chad- 
wick thought the Commissioners had the 
power, and Mr. Lewis and his colleagues 
were of an opposite opinion. He was sure 
the right hon. Baronet had been informed 
that no power did exist to control the pro- 
ceedings of the boards as to the employ- 
ment of the paupers. The acquiescence 
of the Secretary of State to produce the 
Papers for which he had moved, gave him 
very great satisfaction ; and he hoped he 
would consent to add to them a return of 
all the bones on hand in the various work- 
houses, the quantity purchased, and the 
time at which the purchase had been made ; 
for it might appear that at the time when 
they were bought, the Tariff had been 
passed, under which a reduction of the 
duty on bones had been made. 

Motion agreed to. 


FRENCII AND ENGLISH FISHERIES. 
Captain PECHELL moved, pursuant 
to notice, for copies of the communications 
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which had been made to the Board of 
Trade and the Commissioners of Customs 
relative to the instructions to be issued to 
the naval authorities respecting the Con- 
vention between this country and France, 
and with respect to the examination of 
French fishing vessels. Now, from what 
appeared in the French newspapers, it 
would seem that remonstrances had been 
made by the French Government to the 
British Government on this subject, and 
that the latter had yielded the point sought 
for. Now, by the 15th Article of the 
Convention between the two countries, the 
fishermen of both countries were ordered, 
when required to do so by the respective 
authorities, to present their licenses for 
examination. It was stated in the news- 
papers that the Board of Trade had issued 
instructions relative to the construction or 
interpretation of this 13th Article, and di- 
recting that no fishing vessels were to be 
examined unless there were grounds for 
suspecting them. It appeared to him that 
there was a giving way on the part of our 
own Government on this question. He 
knew an instance where some French 
fishermen had come in the night, and drew 
the fishing stations of the English fisher- 
men, to their great injury and loss. He 
did not see any Lord of the Admiralty 
present, or he would ask him a question 
relative to this subject, or whether any in- 
structions had been sent from that depart- 
ment. He hoped the right hon. Baronet 
opposite would furnish them with any co- 
pies of instructions furnished by the Ad- 
miralty, so that the House might know 
exactly how the case stood. 

Sir G. CLERK had no objection to the 
production of the documents to which the 
hon. and gallant Member opposite referred. 
He believed the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
had correctly stated the case. The fact 
was that complaints had been made by the 
fishermen of both nations of their boats 
having been examined by the cruisers of 
both countries ; and upon a communication 
taking place between the Governments of 
France and England, it had been thought 
better to confine the cases of search or 
visit to such fishing boats as might be sus- 
pected of violation of the terms of the Con- 
vention. This regulation was as good for 
the fishermen of one nation as another, and 
both French and English boats were con- 
venienced by being preserved from the sys- 
tem. He could inform the hon. and gal- 
lant Member that a copy of the letter sent 
to the Customs had also been sent to the 
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Admiralty, for its guidance and informa. 
tion. With regard to the return of the 
number of French and English boats which 
had been detained from time to time under 
the Convention, he could inform the hon, 
and gallant Captain it was in course of 
preparation, and would be presented in 
few days. 

Captain PECHELL said the French 
Government had not yet passed any law to 
carry into effect the rules and regulations 
agreed on by the Convention. In conse. 
quence of the imperfect lettering, number- 
ing, marking, and naming of their boats, 
it was difficult to identify any of them 
which might have been concerned in any 
aggression on a dark night. 

Motion agreed to. 


Request. 


PRIVILEGE—INTERPOLATED PETITIONS. 

Mr. GISBORNE then said, he had a 
petition to present to the House of ra- 
ther a particular character, and it com- 
plained of what, if true, involved a gross 
violation of the privileges of that House, 
The allegations contained in the petition 
were to the following effect, viz. — that 
on last Monday night a petition had been 
presented to the House, purporting to 
be the petition of one Edmond Carter, 
saying, that in the case of the Manchester 
and Southampton Railway Bill the Stand- 
ing Orders had not been complied with, and 
that this petition was an interpolated one, 
and now lay in that state on the Table of 
the House amongst its Printed Papers, He 
had, therefore, to move that the petition 
he then presented, should be printed and 
referred to a Select Committee to investi- 
gate the allegations therein made. 

Motion agreed to. 


COURTS OF REQUEST, 

Mr. KEMBLE begged to ask whether 
it was the intention of the Government to 
extend the jurisdiction of Courts of Re- 
quest, in accordance with the provisions of 
the Bill of last year ? 

Sm J. GRAHAM was glad the hon. 
Member had, by his question, given him 
an opportunity of explaining what were 
the intentions of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in this respect. Since the passing 
of the law of last Session, several petitions 
had been presented from various places 
asking for an extension of the jurisdiction 
of such courts under the Act in question; 
and these petitions had been referred to a 
Committee of the Privy Council; and im- 
structions had been sent to all the Courts 
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of Request throughout England, to make 
the inquiries necessary to enable the Go- 
yernment to carry the law into effect, and 
extend the jurisdiction of such courts. But 
the care necessary to be observed in form- 
ing the larger circles for the operation of 
these courts, so as not to interfere with any 
smaller ones that might intervene, rendered 
the time for carrying the law into effect a 
little more prolonged than otherwise. But 
no time had been lost, and the arrange- 
ment of the whole plan was in progress. 
Meantime he should feel it his duty to call 
upon the House to grant him a Supplemen- 
tal Bill during the present Session to re- 
gulate the proceedings in those courts. It 
would be also the care of the Government 
to see that assessors, properly qualified, 
and professional men of competent stand- 
ing, should be engaged in the practice of 
these courts. 

Mr. HAWES asked, whether the right 
hon. Baronet proposed to lay on the Table 
any Papers of information upon which the 
Government might have relied in carrying 
out the proposed plan; and also whether 
the applications for the extension of juris- 
diction alluded to would be produced, or 
the grounds upon which they were made 
stated ? 

Sir J. GRAHAM said, the hon. Gentle- 
man must be aware, that, even without 
any such applications, the Bill of last Ses- 
sion empowered an extension of the juris- 
diction of these Courts of Request, where 
it might be deemed expedient and ad- 
visable. When the Privy Council had 
made their Report to Her Majesty, and 
Her Majesty had sanctioned that Report, 
he should be prepared to bring the entire 
subject before Parliament. 

Adjourned at a few minutes after two 
o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, February 5, 1846. 


Minutes.] Pusiic Bruis.—1*- Game Laws; Public 
Works (Ireland). 

Petitions PRESENTED, From Owners and Occupiers of 
Land, and others, of Tannington, and several other places, 
in favour of the Corn Laws.—From Chairman and 
Board of Guardians of the Nenagh Union, and several 
other places, for Protection to the Agricultural In- 
terest. 


RELIEF OF THE POOR IN IRELAND. 

The Eart of CLANCARTY said: My 

rds, in rising to move for the appoint- 
ment of a Select Committee to inquire 
into the working of the laws relating to 
the relief of the destitute and of the sick 
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poor of Ireland, with a view to their being 
amended and rendered efficient for their 
purposes, I feel that the conduct of such 
an inquiry, embracing, as it must, the 
consideration of important principles, and 
of details scarcely less important, in refer- 
ence to measures of very deep interest to 
the well-being of the Irish people, might 
better have devolved upon:some one having 
the authority of official connexion with the 
Government of the country. When I, last 
Session, intimated the intention, which | 
am this evening to fulfil, of bringing for- 
ward this Motion, I at the same time ex- 
pressed a hope that the duty—for such it 
is—would have been taken off my hands 
by some noble Lord more competent to 
perform it; and considering that my noble 
Friend (Lord Clanricarde), who, in 1845, 
moved for a Committee of Inquiry into the 
working of the Poor Law, as it then stood, 
and subsequently in the discussion upon 
the Amendment Act, which is now in opera- 
tion, intimated an intention of renewing 
his Motion for inquiry—considering that 
he was, upon these accounts, as well as 
from the abilities he could bring to the 
task, the fittest person to carry such an 
inquiry to a satisfactory result, 1 requested 
him to undertake it. My noble Friend, 
however, having declined, it only remains 
for me to request your Lordships’ indulgent 
attention, while | set forth as briefly as the 
subject will admit of the circumstances 
that warrant me in calling upon your Lord- 
ships to grant me the Committee, and the 
objects which it appears to me may be ob- 
tained from it. Looking, my Lords, at 
the actual condition of Ireland—the almost 
daily accounts of agrarian outrages and 
murders which are perpetrated, for the 
most part, in connection with a systematic 
resistance to the rights of property, and 
considering that this state of things, 
though referable, no doubt, to many other 
causes, is aggravated by an amount of suf- 
fering and destitution among the lower 
orders of the Irish people, that might 
almost alone account for it, but which is 
certainly an obstruction to the progress of 
civilisation and national improvement, it 
appears to me that an inquiry into the 
operation of any laws affecting the condi- 
tion of the poor, and designed for their 
benefit, but which, from any concurrence 
of testimony, appear to be productive of 
discontent, and to have failed of fulfiling 
the purposes of the Legislature, would be 
at the present time of great value, as well 
as upon other accounts most desirable. 
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The subjects to which I am to call your 
Lordships’ attention are strictly of this 
description—I mean the Irish Poor Law 
and medical charities—institutions which 
have lamentably failed of accomplishing 
the good designed by them. The Poor 
Law, efficient for its purposes, should be a 
relief, not to the destitute alone, but to 
those above destitution, and should exer- 
cise a beneficial influence over the whole 
social condition of the community. The 
medical charities, duly supported, impar- 
tially distributed, and under proper regula- 
tion, might save from ruin and suffering 
numbers who, now the victims of neglect, 
are compelled by physical debility to seek 
in the poor house a refuge among the des- 
titute. The state of the law with respect 
to the medical relief of the poor, and the 
practice under it, would alone have induced 
me to come before your Lordships, even if 
it were not connected, as it is,’ with the 
more important question to which I shall 
presently call your attention. I need but 
refer your Lordships to the reports that 
are upon the Table, to show the necessity 
there exists for legislation on the subject 
of medical relief. Your Lordships have 


also before you the Report of a Committee 


of the House of Commons, which was la- 
boriously engaged in 1843, for several 
weeks, with the consideration of this im- 
portant subject. My noble Friend (Lord 
St. Germans), at that time a Member of 
the other House, and who served upon that 
Committee, will set me right if 1 should 
be in error in saying that that Committee 
were perfectly unanimous as to the neces- 
sity of legislation ; but, unfortunately, they 
could neither agree upon the particular 
measure that had been referred to them, 
nor in the recommendation of any other. 
They separated, as it too often happens 
with an Irish jury empannelled to try an 
indictment for murder; they could not 
agree, and were, in consequence, discharg- 
ed without having returned any verdict. 
The case is, therefore, again for trial, and 
I trust that, should a Committee of your 
Lordships be appointed to deal with it, 
your labours may be attended with a more 
satisfactory result. As the law now stands, 
it is the occasion of much suffering and 
injustice to the poor of Ireland, and a se- 
rious aggravation of the difficulties of the 
Poor Law, by the quantity of destitution it 
creates, and of sickness, disease, and in- 
fection it causes to be sent into the work- 
houses. A reference to Poor Law statis- 
tics will show that, from having been de- 
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signed as mere receptacles for the destitute, 
the workhouses have practically become 
hospitals for the treatment of chronic and 
other disorders, and boarding-schools for 
the children of those who are afflicted with 
them. It is necessary promptly to deal 
with this question; and the object of the 
Committee in reference to it should be, as 
I conceive, not to make any new exposure 
of abuses, which none deny, and for which 
none can be made responsible; but, from 
the evidence and opinions of those who are 
possessed of the best practical information, 
to determine and report upon the alterations 
and amendments of the law the most likely 
to prove permanent and satisfactory. As 
most of your Lordships must necessarily be 
uninformed upon the subject, I will, with 
your permission, give you a short sketch of 
the provisions at present by law made for 
the sick poor of Ireland. There are at 
present three kinds of institutions for giv- 
ing medical relief—viz., infirmaries, fever 
hospitals, and dispensaries. The infirma- 
ries, supported by county assessment, with 
the aid of private donations, qualifying the 
donors to act as governors, and of annual 
Parliamentary grants, of 100l. late Irish 
currency to each, under an Act of the Irish 
Parliament, are in general useful institu- 
tions, beneficial to a distance of ten or 
twelve miles within the counties to which 
they respectively belong, but beyond that 
circle of no use whatever: so that above 
two-thirds of the population taxed for their 
support can derive no benefit whatever from 
them. The fever hospitals, sometimes 
supported wholly by county presentments, 
but most commonly by private subscriptions, 
to which double the amount is added by the 
county, are not, as the returns show, avail- 
able to the public beyond a radius of about 
five miles, and are so few, and capriciously 
located, that to most of the taxpayers they 
can only be known as an item of expense. 
Nevertheless, such is the importance of 
making provision for fever patients, that 
where private subscriptions cannot be ob- 
tained to originate such establishments, 
boards of guardians have availed them- 
selves of a clause introduced into the Irish 
Poor Law Amendment Act, to build district 
fever hospitals, chargeable exclusively upon 
the poor rates of the Union—a charge, 
however, which does not exempt the rate- 
payers from likewise having to pay for the 
county fever hospitals, which are of no use 
to them whatever. With respect to dis- 
pensaries supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of subscribers, with an equal sum 
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raised off the counties, their usefulness, 
like that of the fever hospitals, rarely ex- 
tends beyond an area or circle of five miles all 
around. Many of them are admirably con- 
ducted institutions, in the highest degree 
beneficial to the poor, and creditabie to 
those by whom they are conducted. Others, 
on the contrary, for want of efficient in- 
spection and control, are so ill administered 
as to render the charity of little use to any, 
and to leave the poor around it no better 
of than the major part of the population, 
who, though equally taxed, are wholly un- 
provided with medical relief of any kind. 
Such, my Lords, is the present unsatisfac- 
tory state of the medical charities of Ire- 
land, for which a legislative remedy is re- 
quired. Without wishing your Lordships 
to prejudge the question, I trust I may be 
permitted to show that its solution is not 
one of great difficulty. In fact, prejudices 
that once obstructed its settlement, I be- 
lieve, do not now exist, or at least have no 
need to be called into conflict. Ifa more 


efficient system would cost rather more, it 
is to be observed that a better economy 
would make the same sum go farther ; and 
that any additional expense would, proba- 
bly, be more than made up by the contri- 


butions of those who, in the contemplation 
of the law, ought to contribute to it, but 
do not—by making all, in fact, pay in due 
proportion, according to the value at which 
their properties are respectively rated to 
the relief of the poor. The poor rate is, 
therefore, the resource from whence to draw 
the funds for the future support of the medi- 
cal charities ; it is the most equitable in the 
distribution of the burden, and the most 
analogous to the design of the existing 
laws. This point being settled, the next 
matter to be provided for is a proper dis- 
tribution of medical relief; and for this 
purpose the Poor Law Union and the elec- 
toral divisions, in which already something 
of local self-government has grown up, 
present peculiar facilities. Regard being 
had, as much as possible, to maintaining 
existing dispensaries, particularly where they 
are well conducted, it appears to me that, 
for dispensary and fever hospital relief— 
the efficient application of which is rarely, if 
ever, operative beyond the same extent of 
area—the Poor Law Unions might be di- 
Vided into districts, consisting of one or 
more electoral divisions, according to popu- 
lation and extent, which should be made 
chargeable with the entire expense of the 
medical relief there provided. The addi- 
tion of a small hospital to every dispensary, 
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instead of the present county fever hospi- 
tals, would be a measure of great utility. 
At present, when a fever breaks out, for 
the want of such institutions the patients 
are treated in their cabins, where infection 
spreads, recovery is slow, and the doctor 
can give but imperfect attendance. By 
having a fever hospital within reach, to 
which the patient can be at once removed, 
recovery is hastened, the spread of infee- 
tion is checked, and the valuable time of a 
professional man is saved. Such hospitals 
would thus certainly be numerous, but not 
more than are necessary; they would su- 
persede the necessity of maintaining the 
county fever hospitals. No extra expense 
would be occasioned by them, beyond the 
renting of the most ordinary dwelling, 
while a most invaluable saving would arise 
from the diminution of disease. Provision 
being thus made for fever and ordinary dis- 
pensary cases, within a reasonable distance 
of every poor man, it remains to be consi- 
dered how infirmary relief should be distri- 
buted; and here, again, the Poor Law 
affords a solution of the question. The 
evidence of medical men, confirmed by 
statistical returns, show that these insti- 
tutions are very beneficial within a radius 
of ten or twelve miles, but not at all so 
beyond it. Now, ten miles is about the 
average distance of the centre of any Poor 
Law Union, from its boundary; the most 
central towns, therefore, in Poor Law 
Unions would be the proper places for the 
establishment of infirmaries, the aceommo- 
dation of such hospitals being always in 
proportion to the population. Now, with 
respect to providing the requisite build- 
ings: there are, at present, thirty-five 
Poor Law Unions supplied with infirmaries, 
built at the general expense of the coun- 
ties for which they were respectively es- 
tablished. I would propose that they should 
be handed over to the exclusive use of the 
Unions in which they are severally situated, 
and be supported, as to the establishment 
expenses, henceforth solely out of the poor 
rates of these districts ; and as the annual 
Parliamentary grants (amounting in all to 
3,1721.), which are at present given in aid 
of the surgeons’ salaries, could not in fair- 
ness be continued in those Unions, while 
the others had no such assistance, I would 
suggest that, in lieu of that annual sum, a 
single grant should be made of 90,0001. or 
100,0002., as a fund in aid of building in- 
firmaries in the Unions at present unpro- 
vided with them. I think what I have 
suggested would place the Poor Law dis- 
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tricts in general substantially upon an 
equality as to infirmary accommodation, 
and render complete and satisfactory the 
distribution of medical institutions. For 
the local government of dispensaries, I 
would constitute the twenty highest rate- 
payers of the district—associated with as 
many other persons as by a donation of 
201., or an annual subscription of 2/., de- 
sired to assist in the administration of the 
charity—a board with the same duties to 
perform as now attach to dispensary boards. 
To these I would confide the duty of eleet- 
ing the medical officer of inspection, of 
checking and superintending the fiscal busi- 
ness, and of recommending fit objects for 
medical relief. The highest ratepayers are, 
for the most part, the landlords—those who 
now are, in virtue of their voluntary con- 
tributions, governors of dispensaries; and 
there appears to be no reason for making 
any alteration of the law in this respect, 
because their contributions, now voluntary, 
will henceforth be made compulsory. None 
could have a greater interest in the wel- 
fare of the poor than their landlord— 
to none is it more important that cases 
of ill health among a tenantry should 
be known than to their landlord—and 
none could have a more obvious interest 
in the economical management of the cha- 
rity than the highest ratepayers. For the 
government of the Union infirmaries, the 
establishment and expenses of which should 
be upon the Union at large, the board of 
guardians, as representing the property of 
the Union, would be the proper body ; their 
duty might be to inspect, to check the 
accounts, and to elect the medical officers ; 
but as no case which could be dealt with 
at a dispensary should be sent to an infir- 
mary, patients should only be admitted on 
the recommendation of a dispensary doctor, 
and always with a full written statement 
of the nature of the case. The interim 
treatment of difficult medical or surgical 
cases at an institution where the medical 
men of the Union could meet and consult, 
would be at once advantageous to the pa- 
tients, and tend to the promotion of medi- 
cal science. The support of patients should 
be borne either by themselves, if in cir- 
cumstances to afford it, or by the divisions 
of the Union to which they respectively 
belong, where the case might be duly cer- 
tified to be that of a very poor man. For 
the general superintendence of all medical 
charities, for the confirming, or, for cause 
stated, negativing the appointment of me- 
dical officers of the several institutions—for 
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laying down regulations with respect to 
their particular duties—for inspection— 
for audit of medical accounts—for com. 
municating and advising with the local 
boards, and for reporting annually, and 
as occasion may require, to the Govern. 
ment, I cannot conceive any more fitting 
body than the General Board of Health of 
Ireland. I know nothing of the constitu. 
tion of the existing Board; but very cer. 
tain I am, that, in so densely populated a 
country as Ireland, periodically visited with 
epidemic diseases, and whose sanatory con- 
dition should, at all times, be a subject of 
interest to the Government, such a board, 
to be of any real service, should have the 
superintendence of every public institution 
for affording medical relief. I do not see 
any necessity for, and 1 do see some ob- 
jection against, casting this duty upon the 
Poor Law Commissioners. A certain scale 
of salaries once laid down for the medical 
officers, the economy of a medical institu- 
tion could by none be so well understood 
as by medical men—their audit, therefore, 
of the accounts after they had been pre- 
viously passed by the local boards, should 
be sufficient to justify their being included 
among the charges payable out of the 
poor rates. I have now, my Lords, with- 
out entering into any minute details, stated 
the outline of what would afford a complete 
remedy for the present defective state of 
the medical charities. The plan I have 
suggested is analogous to that which the 
law at present contemplates ; for the charge 
is borne equally by the owner and occupier 
of the soil ; and the local boards for govern- 
ing the institutions would probably include 
all who at present interest themselves—as 
well as all who, in the contemplation of 
the existing laws, ought to assist in these 
charities. That which is further provided 
for, is distribution, inspection, central con- 
trol, the advancement of medical science, 
and the union of the whole system with 
the Government of the country. Doubt- 
less when the opinions of others have been 
heard, who, like myself, take a strong 
view of the evils and abuses to be cor- 
rected, and of the good that may be effect- 
ed, other plans will be proposed—if not 
more eligible, certainly, from the quarters 
from whence they may come, better de- 
serving of consideration. That the inquiry 
will be perfectly impartial, I ean have no 
doubt ; and seeing how important it may 
be in its results, both with reference to 
the domestic happiness and physical con- 
dition of the industrious poor, and with 
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reference also to the respectability of the 
medical profession, and the advancement 
of medical science, I trust that such noble 
Lords as may be appointed to serve upon 
the Committee, will not grudge giving the 
time and attention so necessary to elucidate 
facts and opinions so as to lay in their report 
the foundation of a permanent good. I 
have omitted all notice of lunatic asylums, 
as they are under a different law, and the 
interests of the lunatic poor are under 
much more able advocacy—that of the 
noble Lord opposite (Lord Monteagle). I 
do not concur in all that the noble Lord 
would recommend upon the subject; but I 
cordially join in that tribute of gratitude 
and respect which is due to the noble Lord 
for the reforms he has effected in the treat- 
ment of that unfortunate class ; for having, 
in fact, rendered our asylums for the lunatic 
poor institutions of which, though yet ca- 
pable of improvement, we have nationally no 
cause to be ashamed. In calling your Lord- 
ships’ attention now to the Poor Law, I have 
much satisfaction in stating that, unpopu- 
lar as it in general is, and strongly as dis- 
approbation has been expressed against it 
in Ireland, there does not exist, that I can 
discover, any factious or reckless disposi- 
tion to get rid of it. I have sought for and 
reecived from all parts of Ireland commu- 
nications both public and private, contain- 
ing suggestions, made with a view to its 
amendment, and many of them of great 
value, but none for its repeal. And, further, 
in confirmation of this important fact, I 
holdinmy hand a statement, drawn up by the 
gentleman who acted as secretary at a large 
and influential meeting of landed proprietors 
and others, in the city of Dublin, under the 
presidency of the Duke of Leinster, in 
1843, from which it appears that in seek- 
ing for a Parliamentary inquiry into the 
working of the Poor Law, they were wil- 
ling and desirous, without calling its prin- 
ciple in question, to lend their aid in de- 
vising the means of rendering it efficient 
for its purposes. It will, therefore, not be 
necessary in that inquiry which | now, as 
I then did, think should precede legislative 
amendment, to question the principle of the 
Act, to which, in fact, the country is now 
fully committed. One word, however, I 
would wish to take the present opportu- 
nity of saying, in reference to some ad- 
Verse opinions that are not unfrequently ex- 
pressed upon Poor Law legislation, which, 
wherever they harbour, must preclude the 
idea of anything being effected that could 
be satisfactory. The enactment of the 
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Poor Law is said to have dried up the 
sources of charity and benevolence, and 
that such must of necessity be the effect 
of any compulsory rate for the relief of the 
poor. This was referred to as a fact in the 
debate in 1843, by no less an authority 
than the Archbishop of Dublin; and he 
stated in corroboration of it, that the col- 
lections for the poor at churches have been 
materially impaired by it. I think the most 
rey. Prelate was wrong in the inferenée he 
drew from the cireumstance. Wherever 
those church collections have been conti- 
nued as formerly, by way of relief for the 
destitute, they have, no doubt, diminished 
in amount, in consequence of there being a 
better provision now made by law for such 
objects ; but, in vindication of my Protest- 
ant fellow countrymen, I can say, from my 
own knowledge, that where these collec- 
tions have been since directed to charitable 
purposes not otherwise provided for, they 
have rather increased than fallen off since 
the passing of the Poor Relief Act. Such 
an objection, however, I need hardly tell 
your Lordships, must strike at the very 
foundation of any legal provision for the 
relief of the poor ; and | regret to say, that 
it has created in some quarters a strong 
prejudice, not against the Poor Law only, 
but also against that modification of the 
laws for the support of medical charities, 
which, in the present circumstances of Ire- 
land, I believe can alone secure to the 
poorer classes the medical aid to which the 
Legislature has recognised their claim ; I 
mean their being charged, as recommended 
in the Report of the Land Commissioners 
upon the Poor Rates. But, with respect 
to the relief of the destitute poor, I do not 
think that the most prejudiced person 
against compulsory assessments, if he dis- 
passionately considers the cases of the 
orphan, the widow, the aged, and the help- 
less—the peculiar wants of each, and the 
impracticability of their being, in all cases, 
adequately supplied by private charity, 
would seriously advocate their being, on 
account of their destitution, made outcasts 
from society—mere subjects for the casual 
display of an almsgiving benevolence ; ob- 
jects, no doubt, to excite feelings of com- 
passion, and the more painfully so, because 
exposed to the risk and cruel consequences * 
of neglect. The field, my Lords, for the 
exercise of charity, in its ordinary accep- 
tation, is quite wide enough without the 
walls of the workhouse; and so long as 
Christianity exists, its peculiar attribute 
of unostentatious liberality will always 
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find in Ireland, as well as here, abun- 
dant calls for its beneficial exercise, without 
the exhibition of a mendicant popula- 
tion, or debarring the State from making 
provision for the destitute. In a thinly 
populated country, indeed, where the 
inhabitants of any district would all be 
personally known to one another, and mu- 
tually dependent, as the members of one 
household or family, no Poor Law might be 
necessary ; but in a country densely popu- 
lated as Ireland now is, or where employ- 
ment is deficient, in comparison to the num- 
bers who have nothing but their manual la- 
bour to depend upon, or even in a country 
where manufactures abound, but where 
there is often no other direct tie between 
the workman and his employer than the 
contract to pay a stipulated sum for work 
done or for day’s labour, in such a state of 
society there will be, from illnesses and 
other misfortunes that cause suspension of 
work, much of suffering and destitution not 
necessarily known to those who might have 
the means and disposition to relieve it, and 
probably more than could be adequately re- 
lieved from private resources. Again, it 
is objected that the idle should not be sup- 
ported at the expense of the industrious, 
and that the able-bodied should be required 
to earn their own livelihood, and this would 
be perfectly true if employment could al- 
ways be found for them; but, to my mind, 
the able-bodied man who seeks for, and can 
nowhere obtain, employment, and who may 
have a family, as well as himself, depen- 
dent upon his daily labour, is, to say the 
least of it, quite as much an object of com- 
passion as any whose self-evident infirmi- 
ties and helplessness are calculated to 
awaken sympathy and to command relief; 
for what alternative is there for the man to 
whom you deny both bread and the means 
of earning it? Let the objector toa Poor 
Law determine whether such a man is to 
starve, or to take by force or fraud what he 
connot otherwise obtain. The policy, there- 
fore, as well as the humanity of making a 
State provision for the destitute, which has 
now been recognised in Ireland as well as 
in this country, is sufficiently manifest ; 
and the only question for consideration pro- 
perly was and is, in what manner can that 
provision be made with the best advantage 
for those who are the objects of it, and most 
consistently with the general well-being of 
the community? Of the evils of a system 
of outdoor relief, in food or money, the 
case of England—only now extricating her- 
self from it—is a suflicient warning, and 
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happily Ireland is spared from the inflie. 
tion of a system of outdoor relief, at onee 
so ruinous to property, and so injurious to 
the poor themselves. A system of emi- 
gration may, indeed, partially relicve the 
country; but it can afford no relief to the 
helpless and infirm—and without it were a 
compulsory one, which it ought not to be, 
the attachment of the poor to their native 
land, whatever their privations, is such as 
would render it nearly inoperative even as 
regards the able-bodied. Public works 
cannot be relied upon as a permanent 
resource: they are useful in emergencies, 
and as such I am glad to see they are viey- 
ed by Her Majesty’s Government ; but they 
can only afford employment in the partieu- 
lar districts where they are required, and 
while they are actually carried on. It only 
then remains to consider what has been the 
success of the alternative that was adopted, 
of the workhouse system of relief—whether 
it has yet had a fair trial—whether it has 
been properly administered, and of what 
improvement it is susceptible ? Experience 
has happily shown how groundless were the 
principal objections at first urged against 
it by the opponents of the Poor Law, some 
affirming that the destitute would rather 
starve than resort to a workhouse—others, 
that no extent of workhouse accommoda- 
tion would be sufficient for the applicants 
for admission. Experience has also shown 
that the workhouse test is as applicable to 
Treland as to England, and that workhouse 
regulations can be framed, securing the in- 
terests alike of the pauper and of the rate- 
payer—and I speak from my own obser- 
vation when I say, that the workhouse af- 
fords a comfortable asylum to age and infir- 
mity—that the education and training of 
pauper children are such as to fit them for 
an after-life of usefulness and independ- 
ence—and that able-bodied men have found 
in time of their utmost need a refuge, from 
whence, as opportunity of employment of- 
fered, they could issue forth with renewed 
health and improved habits. To lay down 
the details of workhouse government, and 
to preserve uniformity of administration, 
the constitution of a central authority in 
the Poor Law Commission was necessary ; 
and it is much to be regretted that having 
prepared a system so calculated to work 
great good, they have, in the exercise of 
the great powers confided to them, 80 
failed of acquiring the confidence of the 
public, that their unpopularity is, in faet, 
such as materially to impair their useful- 
ness. Whether the extraordinary powers 
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with which they are invested, and which 
are so much complained of, are strictly 
necessary, is a question which may now be 
determined with some degree of certainty ; 
very competent witnesses can now be exa- 
mined upon the point; and I do not con- 
ceive that either the Government or Parlia- 
ment would be disposed to continue, nor 
the Commissioners themselves be desirous 
to retain, in their hands any powers beyond 
what are really necessary for the effectual 
fulfilment of their duties. With respect, 
however, to any improper exercise of those 
powers, if charges of this kind should be 
preferred before the Committee, as they 
often have been by petition and otherwise 
before the House, I think, their investiga- 
tion would be of great service, by leading 
either to the correction of abuse, or the 
removal of an unjust impression. I am 
not here to impugn the conduct of the 
Poor Law Commissioners, nor am I pre- 
pared to undertake their defence. I be- 


lieve they have sometimes laid themselves 
justly open to censure ; I at the same time 
think that much allowance should be made 
for the difficulties that, for the most part 
strangers to the country, they have some- 


times had to encounter, and for the impossi- 
bility of giving satisfaction to parties hold- 
ing upon particular points the most opposite 
opinions ; and with respect to Mr. Nicholls 
jn particular, upon whom devolved the 
duty of introducing a system of Poor Laws 
into Ireland, without the full concurrence 
and even in opposition to the feelings of 
the majority of those upon whose co-opera- 
tion he had to depend, many of whom 
might be more friendly to the Commis- 
sioners of Enquiry of 1836, his task was 
necessarily one of peculiar difficulty. lis 
administration was certainly not faultless, 
and I have felt it my duty upon a former 
occasion to animadvert upon his proceed- 
ings; but I am bound to say that I think 
his withdrawal from Ireland was unfortu- 
nate—that he was, although an English- 
man, upon every other ground the fittest 
person to superintend the carrying into 
effect of an experiment, upon the principle 
and details of which he alone had been 
consulted. But whatever difficulties he, or 
those who succeeded him, may have had to 
contend with, it is most important for the 
interest and satisfaction of the public, that 
Parliament should exercise a jealous scru- 
tiny over their proceedings, and that no 
power, not really necessary for the object 
of their appointment, should be left in their 
hands, I would now draw your Lordships’ 
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attention to the difficulty that has at- 
tended the collection of the poor rate. 
Returns are upon the Table showing the 
number of cases in which the collection 
of the rate has been resisted, and force, 
sometimes even military foree, required to 
protect the collectors in the execution of 
their duty. It appears, also, that in two 
or three Unions, although the houses are 
built, they have never been opened for the 
relief of the poor, in consequence of the 
poor rate not having been paid. The 
causes of this resistance to a legal charge 
upon the land for an object that would 
seem so much to appeal to the better feel- 
ings of Irishmen, will form a subject for 
inquiry that will probably show where 
amendment in the law is most needed. The 
dislike of a new impost is not alone suftici- 
ent to account for the unpopularity of the 
poor rate: dislike is inseparable from an 
impost that produces no corresponding be- 
nefit. The ratepayer may know that an 
asylum has been provided, of which the or- 
phan, the widow, and the cripple thankfully 
avail themselves ; but I have a right to ex- 
pect too, for it isa main object of the Act, 
that the streets and highways should be freed 
from the disgraceful exhibition of mendican- 
cy, with its attendant train of sores, diseases, 
and deformities, purposely exposed, and 
often feigned, for the purpose of imposing 
upon the charitable and humane, I have 
aright to expect, too, for it was also pro- 
mised, that the industrious poor shall be 
relieved of the burden of housing and feed- 
ing the mendicant population, and from the 
demoralizing influence of such associates— 
and I was taught to look forward to an 
era of peace, harmony, and great national 
improvement, under the operation of a law 
constituting the wealthier classes the 
guardians of the poor. Need I tell your 
Lordships how far the law has come short 
of fulfilling what was intended—need I tell 
you that Ireland presents as disgraceful a 
picture of turbulence, disunion, suffering, 
and mendicancy as ever—that discontent 
is almost universal—and can it, in such a 
case, be wondered at that the poor rate is 
an unpopular tax, and that the Poor Relief 
Act should be represented as a failure? I 
do not, my Lords, think that the Act has 
had a fair trial. It might have been fore- 
seen that, in Ireland, as well as in every 
other country, the suppression of vagrancy 
would require the aid of police regulations; 
for want of it the Poor Law has failed of 
accomplishing this important object. Nor 
has it been otherwise supported as it should 
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have been, for I regret to say that the Go- 
vernment, by seeming to halt between two 
opinions, whether to carry out the principle 
of the Act or to leave it to its fate—and 
sometimes disowning the responsibility of 
the Act, as one that was passed by their 
predecessors — have shaken public confi- 
dence in its soundness and stability, and 
stript it of that moral influence it might 
otherwise have acquired. Their acquies- 
cence, however, in the appointment of this 
Committee will be an assurance that this 
question will now be settled; and I trust 
your Lordships will be enabled to derive 
from the Committee’s labours full informa- 
tion as to the amendments of the law by 
which its success may best be secured. 
Let me recall to your Lordships the fact 
that it was mainly in consequence of the 
current of public opinion in favour of the 
introduction of Poor Laws into Ireland, 
and of the Irish petitions that were pre- 
sented to Parliament, that those Commis- 
sions of Inquiry were appointed which re- 
sulted in the present Poor Law, and that 
the Bill for its enactment was discussed 
and agreed to in the House of Commons in 
two successive Parliaments, and eventually 
passed by a large majority in this House. 
With so great a concurrence of public opin- 
ion originally in its favour, I think it is but 
reasonable to attribute its present unpopu- 
larity mainly to its having disappointed ex- 
pectation. There are, however, cireum- 
stances in the details and working of the 
measure which have undoubtedly added to 
the difficulties of its application to Ireland, 
and which require and ean receive the 
amendments that experience suggests. 
The occupiers, especially the small holders 
of land, are weighed down with the multi- 
plicity of exactions, legal and illegal. If 
undertenants, they have to pay the half- 
yearly gales of the head landlord’s rent, 
and the profit rents of the immediate lessor 
or middleman: that makes four payments 
of rent within the year. Of the county 
cess there are at present two collections ; 
then superadded to these, come, perhaps, 
two more collections of poor rates within 
the year. Now, as these have all to be 
paid in cash—for, if paid in kind, it must 
be at immense loss—it is very difficult for 
& poor man, whose earning depends upon 
the state of the markets, and who cannot 
afford to have money lying idle, to be ready 
for so many separate payments. It is not 
so much the aggregate amount of what he 
has to pay that he complains of, which ne- 
cessarily must be proportioned in some de- 
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gree to the value of the property he holds, 
The fact that many have to pay, in addition 
to the charges I have mentioned, the Repeal 
rent, the O’Connell tribute, and other de. 
mands alike unauthorized by law, but all of 
which, under present circumstances, are just 
as compulsory as the legal charges upon the 
land, and that they yet have the means 
as well as the will to give welcome and food 
to those who ask it in the name of charity, 
shows that, in general, the humble oceu- 
piers of the soil have an interest in their 
holdings, which might be rendered valuable 
if duly secured to them. It is not, there- 
fore, so much the total amount of what they 
are required to pay, as the frequency of 
the demand, that is harassing; and with 
respect to the poor rates, the uncertainty 
of their amount, and of the periods when 
they will be called for, are circumstances that 
render the tax additionally obnoxious. As 
a remedy for this, it appears to me, that if 
but one rate were to be made in the year, 
and to be collected at one fixed period in 
like manner, as it is recommended in the 
Report of the Land Commissioners that the 
grand jury cess should be collected, and 
perhaps along with it, such an arrange- 
ment would tend very much to the general 
satisfaction upon this point. The subject 
is one, however, upon which the Committee 
would be able to obtain the opinions of 
the most practical men. Again, the rate 
is now payable in the first instance by the 
occupier, who stops from his immediate les- 
sor half the poundage rate out of every 
pound sterling he pays for rent. No plan, 
certainly, could be more equitable in theory, 
or more likely to work well; but it is ad- 
mitted by the Commissioners themselves 
that, in practice, it has unfortunately inter- 
fered with the proper working of the Act. 
It was intended to establish a déommon in- 
terest between landlord and tenant, and 
that the burden of the poor rate should be 
equally divided between them. It has had 
the very opposite effect, causing, through 
the interest which tenant farmers generally 
possess upon boards of guardians, the valua- 
tions to be made so much under the real va- 
lue of property, that the rate is unduly shifted 
from the tenant to the landlord; and thus 
that equality of interest in its economical 
management which it was so desirable to 
establish, is frustrated. This operates, how- 
ever, with peculiar hardship upon the own- 
ers of tithe property; for, as the value of 
such property is, for the purposes of Poor 
Law taxation, determined by its actual 
gross amount, without any deductions oF 
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allowances whatever, while all other rate- 
able property is valued with large and ca- 
pricious allowances by the ratepayers them- 
selves, or their representatives, it follows, 
that in proportion as this valuation is low- 
ered, the tax becomes heavier upon the 
tithe rent-charge. This is an injustice in 
the operation of the law which is calculated 
to create disgust, and which, certainly, 
ought to be redressed, although the suffer- 
ers being, for the most part, the clergy of 
the Established Church—who, are, per- 
haps, somewhat inured to injustice—the 
outery upon this point has not extended 
beyond the presentation of humble remon- 
strances, in the shape of petitions, to Parlia- 
ment, which, although I have endeavoured 
to bring the prayer of them under your 
Lordships’ notice, have met with no other 
attention than being ordered to lie upon 
the Table. The inconvenience, however, 
of undervaluing rateable property is not 
alone felt in the derangement it causes of 
the distribution of the burden ; it necessa- 
rily has the effect of raising the nominal 
amount, and, consequently, the odium of 
the tax, making a rate of perhaps two shil- 
lings in the pound necessary upon the Poor 
Law valuation, when one shilling in the 
pound upon a true valuation would have 
been sufficient. It prevents the real in- 
terest and position of a ratepayer from 
being satisfactorily determined ; and it goes 
directly to falsify the oaths of those who, 
to obtain the elective franchise, have sworn 
to the possession of a valuable interest in 
their holdings above the rent they have 
to pay, when by the Poor Law valua- 
ation it would appear that they pay much 
beyond what the land is worth, and can, 
consequently, have no interest whatever. It 
would, I think, be for the better working of 
the Act, and do away with much of the 
temptation to undervalue rateable property, 
if in all cases of tenancy at will the rate 
were to be evenly divided between landlord 
and tenant, whatever amount of rent the 
tenant might agree to pay for his holding. 
If, however, it be an object with the Le- 
gislature, which I am far from saying it 
should not be, to discountenance the abuse 
of a landlord’s power in letting his land 
at too high a rent, it should be no less an 
object to discountenance in tenants their 
taking land upon extravagant terms. Both 
these objects, I think, could be readily 
effected by requiring that, in every instance, 
Where property is valued by the mutual 
agreement of landlord and tenant higher 
than by the Poor Law valuation, it should 
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be rated accordingly to the relief of the 
poor, and the rate equally divided between 
them. This is a subject upon which the 
opinions of practical men might be ex- 
amined into with advantage ; it appears to 
me, however, that the modification I have 
suggested in the system of valuation and 
rating would, besides lessening the induce- 
ments to undervalue rateable property, 
against which there is at present no coun- 
tervailing check, exercise a beneficial in- 
fluence upon the relations between landlord 
and tenant, and unite them in an equality 
of interest in preventing the spread of 
pauperism in the land. Much complaint 
has been made with respect to the elections 
of Poor Law guardians, and the unpopu- 
larity of the Poor Relief Act has been 
greatly increased among most respectable 
persons by the results which those elections 
have frequently exhibited, owing to the 
undue influence exercised by the Roman 
Catholic priests. I cannot, however, con- 
sider that it is a complaint that calls for, 
even if it could be remedied by, legislative 
interference. A priest has as good a right 
to exercise any influence he may possess as 
has any other person; and although it is 
to be lamented, if the holding of particular 
sectarian or party opinions are made (and 
I am sorry to say that I have heard of fre- 
quent instances in which they have been so) 
a condition of being elected to fulfil the 
duties of a Poor Law guardian, or of hold- 
ing office connected with the administration 
of relief to the poor, I would say that no 
amendment of the law, short of a disfran- 
chisement of the lower orders, could pre- 
vent it. It is only by the progress of edu- 
cation among the poor, and by training the 
population, by degrees, to a just knowledge 
of their civil privileges, a right appreciation 
of free institutions—the gentry in the mean- 
time assisting by their example to earry out 
the principles of representation in its true 
spirit—that this grievance—if grievance it 
can be called—though evil it undoubtedly 
is—can properly be removed. If some 
boards of guardians have in consequence 
been elected of a somewhat exclusive cha- 
racter, opposed in interest or feeling to the 
higher clauses of ratepayers, they are, it is 
to be remembered, always associated with 
a body of magistrates, guardians ew officio, 
whose influence and example, steadily di- 
rected, may, and will, no doubt, lead the 
boards with which they are connected to 
lend themselves to the true business of their 
appointment, and to an impartial and faith- 


ful discharge of their duties. And I will 
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add, that looking at the manifest import- 
ance of drawing into harmony the several 
classes of society, and of breaking down 
that barrier which the systematic agitation 
of the country has raised up between land- 
lord and tenant, between persons of dif- 
ferent religious denominations, the conse- 
quences of which are now so painfully ap- 
parent in the scenes of bloodshed that de- 
solate the land, it is incumbent upon the 
magistracy and gentry generally, whatever 
difficulties and discouragements they may 
meet with—and they are often very great 
to interest and exert themselves in pro- 
moting the success, not of the Poor Law 
only, but of all that may tend to ameliorate 
the condition of the population. I must now 
draw your Lordships’ attention to a very 
serious evil, however, and one for which a re- 
medy is indispensable: it is the impression 
that exists upon the minds of Protestants 
in many of the Irish Unions, that a pauper 
professing the Protestant religion cannot 
be sent into the workhouse without danger 
of his faith being tampered with. This im- 
pression, I fear, is not altogether ground- 
Jess, and has, no doubt, been strengthened 
by the preference given to Roman Catholic 
over Protestant clergymen in the appoint- 
ments made of workhouse chaplains—an 
abuse of power on the part of the Poor Law 
Commissioners which I some years ago 
brought under your Lordships’ notice. But 
strongly as I objected to the course then 
taken, and since pursued, and although I 
yet retain all the objections I then urged, I 
do not think that in any well-administered 
workhouse, to which a chaplain of the es- 
tablished religion has been appointed, there 
should be anything to apprehend on behalf 
of a Protestant pauper as to his free profes- 
sion of Protestantism. To some work- 
houses, however, no Protestant chaplains 
have been appointed; and from others I 
have received accounts of children having 
been, without any parental sanction, arbi- 
trarily handed over to the Church of Rome, 
after having been entered as Protestants. 
Not to mention any case not duly authen- 
ticated, I will only notice what I find in the 
Appendix to the Eighth Annual Report of the 
Poor Law Commissioners, where there is a 
correspondence showing that the practice 
had been very common in the South Dublin 
Union workhouse. The following extract 
from the uncontradicted statement of the 
Protestant chaplain to the Commissioners 
exhibits a toleration of abuse that calls for 
inquiry, and merits, if true, the greatest 
censure .—~ 
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“The responsibility which devolves 
Protestant ‘nial ie the South Dublin Trin 
Poorhouse, will, I trust, justify me in soliciting 
your attention to the following resolution, adopted 
by the board of guardians on Thursday last :— 
* Resolved—That Edward, John, and Arthur Mur. 
ray be allowed to carry their desire into effect, and 
be tranferred from the care of the Protestant to 
the Roman Catholic chaplain, and that the registry 
be altered accordingly.’ This resolution appears 
to me most arbitrary. Iam not aware that the 
Poor Law Act empowers the board of guardians to 
transfer Protestant children to the Roman Catholie 
chaplain, nor is this resolution the first of the kind. 
There are now several children who were so trans- 
ferred in attendance upon Roman Catholic instrue- 
tion, notwithstanding remonstrances which haye 
been made by me.” 

I have heard of cases of the same kind oe- 
curring in other Unions; but that facts 
might be duly authenticated in reference 
to a subject where there is so much danger 
of exaggeration, I made application for an 
official return, which might have afforded 
information to be relied upon. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, however, upon, as I 
think, a mistaken view of the subject, did 
not comply with my request, leaving it for 
the Committee, if they should think proper, 
to call for the information. Had the re- 
turn been granted, it might, perhaps, have 
appeared that the abuse has not been all on 
one side; but I am sure your Lordships 
will agree with me, that such conversions 
of children, of very tender years, incapable 
of forming a judgment upon a religious ques- 
tion, whatever be the change of religion, 
are far from being creditable to those by 
whom they are brought about, or by whom 
they are sanctioned, and that they are a 
gross abuse that ought not to be tolerated. 
It is, moreover, utterly at variance with the 
enactments of the Poor Law, and most in- 
consistent with the spirit in which it ought 
to be administered. The evil effects of the 
proceedings I have alluded to are painfully 
apparent in the South Dublin Union 
workhouse, in all other respects a most 
admirably conducted establishment ; the 
classification that has there taken place 
of the Roman Catholics apart from the 
Protestants, is a circumstance that must 
be viewed as in the highest degree detri- 
mental to the feelings of the paupers. 
One great object in the law should be to 
cultivate harmony and kindly feelings 
among the poor, as well as among the rich, 
of every religious denomination, and to 
secure liberty of religion to all; and it is 
difficult to conceive how any greater sect- 
rity could have been provided for the rell- 
gious liberty of the paupers of every com- 
munion, than the responsibility in the first 
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lace of the clergymen appointed as chap- 
lains—then that of the board of guardians 
—then that of the Poor Law Commission- 
ers—and, lastly, that of Parliament. E x 
perience, however, has shown that this is 
not enough. It should be imperative upon 
the Commissioners to appoint a Protestant, 
as they have a Roman Catholic, chaplain 
toevery workhouse. From the workhouses 
to which no Protestant chaplains have been 
appointed, the Protestant poor must feel 
themselves excluded; though few in num- 
ber, they are entitled to equal privileges 
with the Roman Catholies, and, I regret to 
add, have need of greater protection. The 
duty of guardians also should be more 
clearly set forth, as regards the religious 
instruction of orphan or deserted children. 
It should be obligatory upon them not only 
to take care that while in the workhouse 
such children be properly instructed, but 
that they be retained in the profession of 
that form of doctrine for which their god- 
fathers have undertaken, until they have 
reached an age at which the responsibility 
of a godfather may be held to cease, and 
they are capable of showing that they fully 
understand the nature and ground of their 
faith. It will, however, be desirable for 
the Committee to inquire into the practice 
Ihave alluded to of proselytism, and to re- 
commend such steps as may be necessary 
to prevent any improper interference with 
the faith of pauper children, of whatever 
religious denomination, or their abandon- 
ment, without the consent of parents or 
godfathers, of the faith into which they 
have been baptized, before that period of 
life in which they might be deemed fit for 
the rite, common to the churches of Rome 
and of England, of confirmation. The next 
matter that calls for consideration in amend- 
ing the Poor Law, is the necessity of pro- 
viding for the better nursing of foundlings 
and deserted children. The law cannot be 
made too strong against the mother who 
deserts her infant child; but, on the other 
hand, to preserve the life of the infant, the 
workhouse is not a good resource. I am 
under the impression—having lately read a 
report of Mr. Assistant-Commissioner Hall, 
and an able statistieal work of Dr. Willis 
upon the subject—that there has been 
some exageeration of the extent and of the 
causes of the mortality among that unfor- 
tunate class; but I am still of opinion that 
many an infant has been lost owing to the 
want of a mother’s care, or of that care 
Which it might be the interest of a poor 
person to bestow upon it if it were put out 
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to nurse. The pauper inmates of a work- 
house, when appointed to take charge of 
infants not their own, and commonly very 
delicate, owing to the hardships they may 
have undergone from exposure, cannot be 
made to bestow, without reward, the requi- 
site care; and it is, therefore, always easy 
in the infant ward of a workhouse to dis- 
tinguish the children who are nursed by 
their mothers from the rest. Under the 
grand jury laws, it is the practice to give 
foundling children out to nurse for twelve 
years, at 41. a year, which is about, or ra- 
ther under, what they would cost if reared 
in a poorhouse. To leave them so long 
as twelve years, as out-pensioners, would 
be to debar the unfortunate objects of the 
advantages of education which the work- 
houses afford; but I conceive that if they 
were nursed out for only two or three years, 
an existing evil of outdoor relief by county 
presentments might be abated; the lives 
of many would be saved, the cause of hu- 
manity served, and a just ground of com- 
plaint against the Poor Law removed. The 
subject is one upon which I have received 
many representations, and which I con- 
ceive to be well deserving of an attentive 
inquiry. I pass over some minor points, 
to hasten to the consideration of the last 
and most important question in reference 
to the Poor Law; one, which I was sorry 
last Session to be informed that the Go- 
vernment were not prepared to take up—I 
mean the carrying out of the objects of 
the Poor Relief Act, by giving it efficacy 
as a measure for the suppression of men- 
dicancy. As far back as the year 1841, 
this defect in the law had been strongly 
noticed by public bodies, and representa- 
tions upon the subject were made by no 
less than forty boards of guardians. The 
Commissioners, too, have repeatedly in- 
sisted upon its importance to the success 
of the measure, and the Government of 
the day even brought in a Bill upon the 
subject, the passing of which, I believe, 
was only prevented by the political changes 
that then took place. In one of Mr. 
Nicholls’s three Reports, which were, in 
fact, the foundation of the Poor Law, he 
observes with great truth, that— 
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“ Unless the great mass of the Irish population 
be protected from the effects of destitution, no 
great or lasting improvement in their social con- 
dition can be expected :” 


and any one at all acquainted with Ire- 

land must be sensible what an obstacle to 

national improvement—what a clog upon 

the industry of the lower classes, is the 
R 
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outdoor support of the numerous profes- 
sional beggars that infest the country. The 
Poor Law, my Lords, is now in general 
operation, and the workhouses are all com- 
pleted, the want of which, as 1 gathered 
from the noble Duke’s speech, in answer 
to my noble Friend’s Motion for a Com- 
mittee of Inquiry in the year 1843, alone 
prevented Her Majesty’s Government at 
that time from dealing with the question of 
the suppression of mendicancy. That mea- 
sure can now be considered free from the 
objection that the mendicant has no other 
resource but begging. The same alterna- 
tive as in this country is now presented to 
the mendicant in every quarter of Ireland. 
The workhouses are everywhere available ; 
and it is but fair that those who have paid 
for them, and are taxed for upholding 
them, should derive the benefit they were 
designed to confer. It should be recol- 
lected that when the Poor Law was passed 
without the clauses against vagraney, an 
expectation was held out that the mere 
existence of receptacles for the poor, and 
the expense of maintaining them, would 
have had the effect of discouraging, per- 
haps altogether putting a stop to the prac- 
tice of alms giving and street begging. The 
operation of the law has been the very 
reverse. Mendicity institutions, previously 
established expressly for the purpose of 
suppressing mendicancy, were closed to 
make way for the more comprehensive ex- 
periment of the Poor Law undertaken by 
the Government; and the consequence was, 
that as the moral influence of a great pub- 
lie combination was removed, street beg- 
ging, with all its demoralizing effects, re- 
turned in full vigour. It is now eight years 
since the enactment of the Poor Law; and 
all that the citizen sees in return for very 
heavy assessment to which he has been 
subjected from the beginning, is the una- 
vailing machinery of a vast and compre- 
hensive undertaking, the failure of a great 
scheme of legislative wisdom, which, as 
such, is viewed by a large portion of the 
Irish people as evidence of the incompe- 
tency of a British Parliament to legislate 
for Ireland, and by Irishmen in general 
with the same growing feelings of impa- 
tience and dissatisfaction, which so many 
circumstances connected with the govern- 
ment of Ireland have, more particularly of 
late, awakened. The step of framing an 
Act for the suppression of mendicaney— 
now that the machinery is provided—does 
not appear a matter of any great difficulty; 
it may be done in the most gradual man- 
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ner. Were clauses for the purpose, ana. 
logous to those in the original Poor Lay 
Bill enacted, with a proviso, however, that 
they should only be of force in Poor Law dis. 
tricts, where the boards of guardians applied 
for them, and after due notification; I am 
strongly of opinion that the beneficial opera- 
tion of the law would be so sensibly felt, wher. 
ever it was called for, that it would speedily 
be proclaimed in every Union in Ireland, In 
order, however, thus to carry out the objects 
of the Poor Laws, a new classification of 
the pauper inmates of the workhouses would 
be necessary ; that among the adults of 
both sects separation should be made of 
those whose destitution might be the con. 
sequence of vice, from paupers of irre, 
proachable character. Such a step would 
be at once a protection to morals, and a 
material improvement of workhouse disci- 
pline. Among the destitute are to be 
found persons of the most abandoned cha- 
racters, whose association with the better 
conducted members of the lower classes, is 
one of the evils under which Ireland, for 
want of an effective Poor Law, has so long 
laboured. By many boards of guardians, 
it is felt that it would be an injustice, and 
a practical denial of relief to the unfor- 
tunate but deserving poor, to say to them 
that they shall only be admitted to the 
workhouse on the terms of being associated 
with every depraved character whom hun- 
ger, want, or disease, may bring to the 
workhouse door. It is, however, no less 
practically a denial of the claims of desti- 
tution, that a due consideration for the 
well-conducted forbids, except in extreme 
cases, the admission of men or women of 
bad character; thereby throwing them 
back as dependents upon public compassion, 
or upon the wages of profligacy or crime. 
An additional class on each side of every 
workhouse would, I conceive, remove this 
inconvenience, and be attended with the 
greatest moral benefit to the paupers in 
general, securing the good from the con- 
tamination of evil associates, and creating 
among the latter a salutary desire, as well 
as an opening for acquiring a new cha 
racter, and being reinstated in a way of 
earning an honest livelihood. The present 
extent of workhouse accommodation would 
probably be sufficient for the purpose. The 
houses, during the past year, having been 
in general more than two-third parts empty, 
notwithstanding the want of a proper sy’ 
tem of outdoor medical relief, I see no 
reason to apprehend that the workhouse 
test of destitution being applied to those 
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who infest the highways in the mendicant 
character, the numbers to be relieved would, 
upon the whole, exceed what Mr. Nicholls 
in his reports suggested, and what the 
Legislature contemplated in passing the 
Poor Relief Act—viz., one per cent. upon 
the population of Ireland, or somewhat less 
than what the workhouses are capable of 
accommodating. Without thus carrying 
out the experiment of the Poor Laws, no 
certain knowledge can ever be arrived at of 
the real extent of destitution in Ireland, of 
the number of the helpless who must ne- 
eessarily be a burden to the country, and 
of the number of the able-bodied of both 
sexes, who, having no resources at home, 
might be, with advantage to themselves, 
and to the interests of the Empire, located 
elsewhere. The Poor Law, with the aid 
of a strong enactment against vagrancy, 
would add to present inducements to rate- 
payers to give employment, but their means 
of doing so are very limited ; it would be- 
hove the State, therefore, if the resources 
of industry which can be provided at home, 
in agriculture or manufactures, be found 
insufficient, with the concurrent operation 
of the Poor Law to provide subsistence for 
all, promptly ; and before the evil be further 
increased, to take into consideration the 
difficulty that sooner or later must be dealt 
with of an over-abundant population. I 
am sensible, my Lords, that I have de- 
tained you a very long time—that I have 
unduly trespassed upon your attention— 
but, if I owe you an apology for having 
done so, I, on the other hand, should 
have been, perhaps, more inexcusable in 
bringing forward a Motion of this kind 
without showing upon what grounds I 
did so, I have only now to move— 

“That a Select Committee be appointed to in- 
quire into the Operation of the Ist and 2nd Vict., 
Cap. 56, and the other Laws relating to the Relief 
of the destitute Poor in Ireland ; and also to inquire 
into the Operation of the Medical Charities in Ire- 
land which are supported wholly or partially by 
Grants from the County Cess.” 

Lorp BROUGHAM felt, that there was 
no ground for the charge of want of atten- 
tion on the part of the House, which had 
been made by the noble Earl. He, for one, 
had been listening for more than an hour 
and three-quarters to the speech of the noble 
Earl, and that made on an unopposed Mo- 
tion. This latter cireumstance sufficiently 
accounted for the thin attendance of noble 
Lords, for on such occasions it was not cus- 
tomary to preface the Motion with a long 
speech; but the noble Earl had stated 
everything that could possibly be brought 
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forward in Committee, and in doing so he 
virtually almost defeated his own object ; 
for if he brought all out there, what was the 
use of a Committee? Before he sat down, 
he was anxious to express his earnest hope 
to his noble Friends connected with the Go- 
vernment, that they would not delay the 
measures they intended to bring forward 
with respect to Ireland, and which had 
been adverted to in the Speech from the 
Throne. He trusted that they would at 
once be brought forward in that House, 
where at present they had nothing else to 
do, and where they would meet with imme- 
diate attention, and the unanimous support 
of the House, if they were founded, and of 
which he had little doubt, in a spirit of wis- 
dom and merey towards the people of Ire- 
land. 

The Duxe of WELLINGTON said, Her 
Majesty’s Government would take care that 
the suggestion of the noble and learned 
Lord should be attended to; and added, 
that there was not the smallest objection to 
the Motion of the noble Earl. 

Motion agreed to; Committee appointed. 

House adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, February 5, 1846. 


Minutes.] New Writs.—For Buckingham, v. Right 
Hon. Sir Thomas Francis Fremantle, Bart., Chiltern 
Hundreds.—For Dorset, v. Lord Ashley, Chiltern Hun- 
dreds ; Henry Charles Sturt, Esq., Chiltern Hundreds. 

New Member Sworn. For Sussex (Eastern Division), 
Charles Hay Frewen, Esq. 

PuBLic BILLs.—1°- Citations (Scotland); Burghs (Scot- 
land); Roman Catholic Relief. 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. From Dorset and Maxweltown, 
for Remission of Sentence on Frost, Williams, and Jones. 
—From Newcastle-upon-Tyne, against Enrolment of 
the Militiaa—From Blandford Forum, Winbarne Min- 
ster, and Dorchester, against Alteration, and from 
Hastings, Newport, and Sir Thomas Bucklie Lethbridge, 
Bart., for Repeal of the Corn Laws,—From Bagilt, for 
Reduction of Duty on Lead and Lead Ore.—From 
Members and Friends of the Roman Catholic Congrega- 
tion of Lee House (Lanark), for the Adoption of Mea- 
sures to prevent the interference of Roman Catholie 
Bishops or Pope’s Vicars, in the Administration of the 
Temporalities of Roman Catholie Chapels.— From Con- 
onley, in favour of the Factories Bill.—From Provost of 
Pollokshaws, in favour of proposed Alteration in Cus- 
toms and Corn Importation Acts, 


MANCHESTER AND SOUTHAMPTON RAIL- 
WAY—FALSIFYING A PETITION, 
Mr. GISBORNE, who had placed a 
Notice on the Paper for a Select Com- 
mittee on the petition of Charles Evans 
Deacon and John Wheeler, with reference 
to a petition which had been presented re- 
lative to this railway, said, that in rising 
to call the attention of the House to the 
petition, he had the pleasure of being able 
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to say that he was now in a condition to 
state not only that every allegation in that 
petition was true, but also that he could 
now give the House an explanation as to 
how the irregularity occurred. It did not 
appear that there was in the present case 
any attempt to commit a fraud on any 
party, but there was a very great degree 
of irregularity, which the House could not 
fail to visit with severe reprehension. The 
statement was, that after the petition had 
been presented an alteration was made in 
it by interpolating a sheet containing va- 
rious allegations which did not exist in the 
petition at the time it was presented to the 
House. That was now allowed to be the 
ease, and the explanation which had been 
handed to him by one of the clerks at the 
Table was, that the petition had been 
placed by the parties in the hands of Mr. 
Vacher, the law stationer, in order that a 
copy might be made for presentation, and 
that the man who was directed to join the 
sheets had accidentally dropped one of them, 
so that the petition was delivered and pre- 
sented without that sheet. It was further 
explained that Mr. Vacher, on finding that 
a sheet had been omitted, went to the of- 
fice of the Clerk of the House, asked for 
the petition, and placed the dropped sheet 
in its proper place. It seemed to him a 
serious matter that any person should be 
allowed to alter a petition after presenta- 
tion. There was no fraud attempted in 
the present case; but, at the same time, 
when matters of such great interest were 
concerned, it became the [Louse to see that 
no alterations were made in a petition after 
presentation. The facts being now before 
them, he had no object in moving for a 
Committee on the subject. The Notice had 
had the good effect of inducing the parties 
to give an explanation. He had no wish 
to punish the parties, and thought that the 
House might safely leave the matter in the 
hands of the Speaker, confident that that 
right hon. Gentleman would take the steps 
necessary to prevent the recurrence of so 
gross an irregularity. He apprehended, 
however, that the dropped sheet could not 
be considered as having been presented. 
On that point he should be glad to hear 
the opinion of the Speaker. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that he had no 
hesitation in stating to the hon. Gentle- 
man and to the House, that the petition 
would only be valid with reference to those 
parts of it which had actually been pre- 
sented, and that those parts which had not 
been presented could not be properly refer- 
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red to the Committee. He had instituted 
inquiries into the ease, and the report 
which he had received corresponded with 
the statement made by the Member for 
Nottingham. If the House would leave 
the matter in his hands he would attend 
to it. 

Mr. FRENCH hoped there would be no 
objection to his calling the attention of the 
Speaker to a case of not exactly a similar 
kind, with regard to which he had already 
presented petitions. The statement was, 
that three petitions had been presented by 
the hon. Member for Totness (Mr. B. Bald- 
win) which had been interpolated with dif- 
ferent statements after one of the parties 
had signed them, and had been presented 
as if they had been regularly signed, while 
the fact was that one of the parties was 
not aware of the additions made. 

Mr. B. BALDWIN said, that he did 
not know how the petitions had been got 
up; they had merely been transmitted to 
him for presentation. 


Subject at an end. 


MEDICAL RELIEF TO TIE POOR, 

Mr. WODEHOUSE said, there were 
two questions he wished to put to the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, if he would indulge him with a mo- 
ment’s attention. One was, whether he 
would consent to take into consideration 
the expediency of placing the whole sum 
required under the head of medical relief 
to the poor upon the same footing? The 
Poor Law Commissioners had intimated, 
that in the agricultural districts the autho- 
rities were apt to give a less liberal salary 
than those in the manufacturing districts, 
and therefore it would be well, as such an 
unhappy collision between the two classes 
had arisen, that on nice questions and cases 
some persons eminent in the profession 
should be always at hand. The other 
question had more immediate reference to 
a person with whom the right hon. Baronet 
was personally acquainted—a very eminent 
person, known in the literary world as a 
great linguist, having edited French, Ger- 
man, and Spanish grammars, and also 
brought out a work on the use of the 
globes ; his name was Rowbotham. That 
gentleman had drawn up a curious analysis 
of the relative taxation of land and houses; 
and the question he proposed to the right 
hon. Baronet was simply this—whether 
Mr. Rowbotham was not for some tune 
employed by him as a teacher in the 
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minor branches of the mathematics, and 
more particularly arithmetic ? 

Sm R. PEEL, in answer to the first 
question, observed, that while proposing 
that a part of the salaries of medical 
officers should be borne by the Treasury 
by means of a Vote of Parliament, he 
was very anxious that there should be 
a local check against an improvident ex- 
penditure, by the ratepayers bearing a 
portion of the expense, as well as by the 
revision incidental to an annual Vote in 
Parliament. Provision for medical relief 
would, no doubt, be-most willingly made 
by whatever body had the control of it; 
but there was a tendency to abuse in such 
cases, and therefore the double check was 
proposed. However, perhaps if the hon. 
Gentleman could have assured him of his 
cordial support of the other portions of the 
proposed measures, he might have endea- 
youred to yield upon this. As to the other 
point, he really could not say that he had 
any recollection of employing the individual 
whose name had been mentioned in the 
way supposed by the hon. Member. 


SPANISH AND BRAZILIAN TRADE. 


Dr. BOWRING rose to ask, whether 
Her Majesty’s Government had received 
from the Spanish Government any state- 
ment of their intention to visit the com- 
merce of England with hostile measures on 
account of the unfavourable position in 
which the sugars of the Spanish colonies 
were left under the existing Tariff; and 
also, whether the right hon. Baronet (Sir 
R. Peel) had any knowledge of any in- 
structions being given, or about to be 
given, in the Spanish colonies, the object 
of which would be to throw impediments in 
the way of the indirect communication of 
British vessels with those colonies—that 
is, vessels not trading directly between 
Great Britain and the Spanish colonies ? 

Sir R. PEEL said, that Her Majesty’s 
Government certainly had not received any 
communication from the Spanish Govern- 
ment which led him to believe that the 
Spanish Government had any intention 
hostile to the commerce of this country. 
By some Papers which would be laid upon 
the Table of the House, it would be seen 
that the Spanish Government had reserved 
to itself the power of acting upon principles 
unfavourable to the British Government; 
but no communication had been received 
from it, indicating any intention to make 
use of that power. So far from it, in a 
very recent discussion, the following was 
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the account of the relations of this coun- 
try with Spain that was given by that 
eminent person the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs in that country, M. Martinez de la 
Rosa :— 

“Our motto is—‘ Good will towards all, friend- 

ship with some, special intimacy with none.’ As 
far as England is concerned, it has rarely hap- 
pened that our relations with that country have 
been more frank, more friendly, and more satis- 
factory, than they are at this day. The Spanish 
Government has received on various recent occa- 
sions proofs of the confidence which England 
places in our probity and good faith.” 
He (Sir R. Peel) thought that must be 
satisfactory to the hon. Member and to 
the House. Of course, a remonstrance 
would be made if any such course were to 
be adopted as the hon. Member pointed 
out, 

Lorp J. RUSSELL said, that perhaps 
this would be the fittest time for the ques- 
tion of which he had given notice—whe- 
ther Her Majesty’s Government had had 
any further correspondence with the Spa- 
nish Government on the subject of the 
sugars of Cuba; and whether the right 
hon. Baronet was prepared to lay on the 
Table any such further correspondence ? 

Sir R. PEEL answered, that there had 
been a further correspondence; two letters 
had passed, one on each side. There 
might be some inconvenience in laying 
them on the Table at present; and per- 
haps the noble Lord would be satisfied with 
his (Sir R. Peel’s) assurance, that the 
House should be in possession of them on 
a future day, in ample time before the 
discussion on the Sugar Duties. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE wished to ask 
the right hon. Baronet whether he were 
able to make the same statement with 
regard to the Brazilian Government or 
Legislature; or whether they had _inti- 
mated any intention of acting with hostility 
towards our Colonies, in consequence of 
our measures hostile to the consumption of 
Brazilian sugar ? 

Sm R. PEEL said, the terms of this 
inquiry were rather vague, as it asked 
respecting any intimation given by the 
Brazilian Government or Legislature; he 
would rather be accurate in his reply, and 
would therefore give an answer next day ; 
because, as to “ intimation,’ he could 
hardly speak. 


PURCHASE OF MAIZE. 
Mr. FORSTER wished to ask the right 
hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
whether there was any truth in a report 
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current out of doors, that Government had 
purchased, or suggested the purchase, of 
a quantity of maize or Indian corn for this 
country in the United States of America ? 
Mr. Forster added, that he did not believe 
the report himself; but it was believed by 
many. 

The CHANCELLOR or me EX- 
CHEQUER answered, that almost imme- 
diately after the receipt by the Govern- 
ment of that Report of Dr. Playfair and 
Mr. Lindley which had been laid upon the 
Table, the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary, the right hon. Baronet the 
First Lord of the Treasury, and himself, 
consulted upon the course proper to be 
taken; and orders were given for purchas- 
ing in the United States a certain quantity 
of maize for the consumption of the people 
of Ireland. 

Mr. FORSTER considered the prin- 
ciple of this transaction most objection- 
able. Such a system would be calculated 
to paralyse private enterprise; the public 
ought to know how the matter stood. 


BRAZILIAN CRIMINALS AND THE 
SLAVE TRADE, 


Mr. HUTT inquired, whether the Go- 
vernment were in a condition to lay on the 
Table an account of the grounds on which 
the Judges had decided that we had no 
jurisdiction in the case of the Brazilian 
prisoners who were tried for felony at the 
last Summer Assizes; and also, whether 
it were the intention of Government to 
repeal any part of the Brazilian Slave 
Trade Act passed last Session ? 

Sm J. GRATAM observed, that in 
eases of felony our law gave no appeal to 
any court of error. If the Judge who 
tried the prisoner entertained doubts with 
respect to the legality of the conviction, 
the course was for him to grant a respite 
of the sentence, until he could have an 
opportunity of consulting the other Judges. 
There was not always an argument heard 
in open court; very commonly it was a 
conference among the Judges themselves. 
If, after such conference, the Judge who 
tried the case should find his doubt of the 
validity of the conviction confirmed by his 
brethren, a communication was made to 
the Secretary of State, requesting him to 
recommend Her Majesty to grant a free 
pardon. In the case referred to, there 
was an argument, which was heard in the 
Court of Exchequer ; in the ordinary course 
no judgment would be publicly given; but 
he (Sir J. Graham) was informed by the 
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Judge, that, upon consultation with his 
brethren, he was induced to advise a par. 
don. He had no cognizance of the grounds 
on which the Judges came to that conelu- 
sion; nor was he in a condition to lay a 
statement of them upon the Table. With 
regard to the other point, the Government 
had no intention of proposing any alteration of 
the Act with respect to the Brazilian Slave 
Trade, which received the sanction of the 
Legislature last Session. 

Sm R. PEEL would take that occasion 
of noticing that the hon. Member for 
Manchester (Mr. Gibson) proposed to move 
for the production of correspondence, in 
continuation of that presented last year, 
relative to the conduct of Brazil with refer- 
ence to the Convention of 1826 and the 
Slave Trade Act of last Session; it would 
be very desirable that that Motion should 
be postponed. The last despatch present- 
ed last Session from Lord Aberdeen to the 
British Minister concluded thus :— 

“You are already aware that the measure by 

which, in the opinion of Ter Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, the Government of Brazil would best evince 
their determination to carry out the intention 
which they have so solemnly recorded, would be 
the negotiation of a Treaty similar either to that 
concluded between Great Britain and Spain in 
1835, or to that between Great Britain and Por- 
tugal of 1842. Should the Brazilian Government 
show any willingness to entertain the question of 
such a Treaty, you will frankly declare that no- 
thing would give Her Majesty’s Government more 
sincere pleasure than to find themselves relieved, 
by the conclusion of it, from enforcing the opera- 
tion of the Bill which they are now about to pro- 
pose to Parliament ; and you will assure the Bra- 
zilian Ministers, that it will be a source of real 
satisfaction to Her Majesty’s Government to re- 
turn to a good understanding, both on this and on 
other subjects, with a nation in whose welfare and 
independence they have, from the earliest times, 
taken a lively interest, and whose growing pros- 
perity and power they have witnessed with the 
greatest gratification. Iam, &ec. 
‘* ABERDEEN.” - 
The conclusion of a Treaty would enable 
the Government even to propose a repeal 
of the Bill of last Session. Communica- 
tions were pending upon the subject; and 
it would be prejudicial to the public inter- 
est to produce the correspondence at pre- 
sent. 


Mr. M. GIBSON would postpone his 
Motion. 


TUE TARIFF. 
Mr. PATTISON inquired how soon the 
new duties would come into operation ? 
Sm R. PEEL answered, that so soon 
as the House should have affirmed any 
Resolution it might be pleased to come 
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to, and allowed that Resolution to be 
reported, the Government would propose, 
in conformity with the general usage, 
immediately to permit the reduction of 
the duties, taking the usual guarantee 
that in the event of the Resolution not re- 
ceiving the final sanction of Parliament, the 
old duties should be paid. Generally 
speaking, therefore, the reduction would 
take effect from the day on which the Re- 
solution was agreed to; but perhaps there 
would be an exception made in the case of 
seeds, on which the reduction might not 
take effect until June. 

Mr. PATTISON considered the answer 
given by the right hon. Gentleman to be 
highly satisfactory. 


SILK DUTIES. 

Mr. ELLICE said, he had occasion to 
make representations to the Board of Trade 
on behalf of his constituents in Coventry, 
who were very much interested in some 
of the proposed reductions of duty. He 
believed that notwithstanding the anxiety 
they had expressed upon the subject they 
would give a general concurrence to the plan 
in question. But, at the same time, they 
had sent a memorial to the Board of Trade, 
expressing their earnest desire that under 
the peculiar cireumstances of the case the 
reduction of the silk duties might not im- 
mediately take place, but might be delayed 
until the beginning of July, when the sea- 
son for the sale of silk goods would have 
arived. He hoped that the right hon. 
Baronet would be prepared to give to that 
subject some further consideration. 

Sm R. PEEL said, that the answer he 
had given to the hon. Member for London 
did not preclude him from listening to any 
representations that might be made with 
respect to any particular trade. He must 
do the people of Coventry the justice to 
say, that although their interests would be 
more interfered with by the proposed altera- 
tions of duty than the inhabitants of any 
other town, they had shown a readiness to 
bear their share of the reductions, which 
entitled them to the highest credit. But 
he felt a sincere conviction that they would 
not be benefited by any delay in carrying 
out the alterations in question. 


THE DUTIES ON FOREIGN CORN. 
Lorn J. RUSSELL wished to know 
whether the principle which the right hon. 
Gentleman had laid down in the answer he 
given to his hon. Friend the Member 
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for the city of London would be applied to 
the duties upon foreign corn ? 

Sir R. PEEL said, that, as soon as the 
Resolutions should have passed, if they were 
to be passed, and should have been re- 
ported to the House, he proposed that the 
reduction of the duties on corn should at 
once take effect. 


NATURALISATION OF FOREIGNERS, 

Mr. HUTT said, he wished to put a 
question to the right hon. Baronet the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment with respect to the naturalisation of 
foreigners. The House would recollect 
that an Act had been lately passed which 
altered in a material degree the laws pre- 
viously in foree upon that subject. He 
wished to ask the right hon. Baronet whe- 
ther that alteration had, in his opinion, 
worked satisfactorily ? 

Sir J. GRAHAM said, he had no hesi- 
tation in stating to the hon. Gentleman 
that since that Act had come into opera- 
tion many applications for naturalisation 
had been made under its provisions; and 
although he had entertained important 
doubts as to the expediency of passing 
such a measure, he had reason to know 
that it had worked most satisfactorily. 


IRISH SPIRIT DUTIES. 

Sm Il. W. BARRON wished to put a 
question to the right hon. Baronet at the 
head of the Government, of which he had 
given notice, respecting the duty on Irish 
spirits. It was proposed that foreign 
spirits should be admitted at a reduced 
duty ; and he wished to know whether any 
similar reduction was to be made on the 
duty upon Irish spirits, so that the Irish 
proprietors and the Irish distillers might 
not be placed in a worse position than that 
which they at present occupied in the 
English market ? 

Sm R. PEEL said, that Irish spirits in- 
troduced into England or into Scotland, 
were permitted to be entered on paying the 
same amount of duty to which English 
spirits and Scotch spirits were subject. 
He was sure that the hon. Gentleman did 
not mean to ask that Irish spirits should 
be admitted into England on payment of 
the Irish duty. That duty was only 
2s. 10d. ; foreign spirits would be subject 
toa duty of 15s., and they would, there- 
fore, not come into competition under very 
favourable circumstances with Irish spirits. 
Ife did not intend that Irish spirits should 
be admitted to the English market on the 
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payment of a less duty than that to which 
they were subject at present—namely, 
the duty to which British spirits were sub- 
ject. 
Sm H. W. BARRON only wished to 
know whether a reduction of the duty on 
Irish spirits would be made corresponding 
with the reduction of the duty on foreign 
spirits ? 

Sm R. PEEL said, that the hon. Ba- 
ronet put the question as if he were dis- 
posed to complain of a grievance. But 
there was in reality no grievance whatever 
in the case. Ireland was permitted to 
distil spirits on payment of a duty of 
2s. 10d., while the duty in England was 
7s. 10d. Ireland was, therefore, fairly dealt 
with in the matter. 

Sm H. W. BARRON said, that the 
right hon. Baronet had diverted the atten- 
tion of the House from the main point. 
He did not wish that Irish spirits should 
pay a less duty in the English market than 
that paid by English spirits. His object 
merely was that there should be a reduc- 
tion of the duty on the home-grown article 
proportioned to the reduction of the duty 
on the foreign commodity. 

Sm R. PEEL said, that the Notice given 


by the hon. Baronet was as follows :— 
“To ask Sir R. Peel if any alteration is 
to be proposed by which the landed interest 
in Ireland may have the benefit of the 


British markets for Irish spirits.’’ Surely 
the landed interest in Ireland would not 
be deprived of any advantage to which 
they were fairly entitled by the proposed 
alteration of the duty on foreign spirits. 

Sir H. W. BARRON certainly felt that 
the question, as it appeared in the Notice 
Paper, was not sufficiently explicit ; and 
he had, therefore, thought it his duty to 
state the immediate point to which he 
wished to call the attention of the right 
hon. Baronet. 

Subject at an end. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC RELIEF. 

Mr. WATSON rose to move, pursuant 
to Notice, for leave to bring in a 

“ Bill for the further repeal of Enactments impos- 
ing pains and penalties upon Her Majesty’s Roman 
Catholic subjects, on account of their religion.” 
The hon. and learned Gentleman said, 
that he did not mean to preface the 
Motion by any lengthened observations, 
and that he did not wish to invite diseus- 
sion at that stage of the measure. <A Bill 
containing similar provisions had last year 
met to a certain extent with the approba- 
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tion of the Government, and those provi- 
sions had received the sanction of the Cri- 
minal Law Commissioners, to whom the 
whole subject had been referred. The 
enactments which he sought to repeal were 
a deep stain on our Statute Book. They 
were enactments no longer suited to the 
age, and he therefore expected no oppo- 
sition to the measure from any quarter in 
that House. The Criminal Law Com- 
missioners had said that these Statutes 
had now become obsolete, that they were 
opposed to the feelings of the people, and 
that they ought to be at once repealed, 
There was one part of the Bill to which he 
particularly called the attention of the hon. 
Baronet the Member for the University of 
Oxford, and that was the repeal of certain 
severe enactments affecting the clergy of 
the Roman Catholie Church, which were 
continued in the Bill of 1829—he meant 
the regular clergy, who had come to this 
country and placed themselves under monas- 
tic vows since the passing of that Act. He 
believed few persons did moie good in their 
sphere than these men, who had devoted 
themselves to religious purposes and acts 
of charity; and yet they were liable, on 
coming into this country and placing them- 
selves under monastic vows, to severe 
punishment, even to transportation. He 
thought it, indeed, high time that such an 
enactment should be removed from the 
Statute-book. It was utterly absurd to 
suppose that this could be one of the safe- 
guards which the Church obtained in 1829, 
or to imagine that the existence of a body 
who spent their lives in acts of charity and 
mercy, in following out their religion, 
should endanger the Church of this country. 
With these few observations he would 
simply move for leave to bring in the Bill. 

Sm J. GRAHAM did not intend to 
offer any opposition to the introduction of 
the Bill by the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, if he should think it expedient, under 
the circumstances he was about to state, 
to persevere in his Motion. In consequence 
of what took place at the close of the last 
Session of Parliament, the whole subject 
of the Penal Laws, not only affecting Ro- 
man Catholics, but all dissenters from the 
Established religion, was referred to the 
Criminal Law Commissioners, with the 
direction that any Statute or portion of a 
Statute which in their opinion was suscep- 
tible of a penal character should be em- 
bodied in one Bill. During the recess the 
Criminal Law Commissioners, acting om 
that instruction, had framed a Bill, which 
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had been laid before the other House of 
Parliament by the Lord Chancellor, with 
the full concurrence of the Government. 
Every effort would be made by Government 
to pass that measure; and he confidently 
expected in a short period to be able to 
introduce it to that House. It was a mea- 
sure fully as comprehensive as that which 
he announced to the House at the end of 
the last Session. 

Sm R. H. INGLIS had felt it his duty 
not to rise until his right hon. Friend had 
addressed the House. He rejoiced on one 
account, and on one poor account only, at 
the observations which had fallen from him ; 
and that was, because they had clearly 
proved to his mind that in his predictions 
last Session he had not wasted the time of 
the House; the fears which he had enter- 
tained last year, having in the present year 
been realized by Her Majesty’s Government. 
He wished that hon. Gentlemen opposite 
would permit him to urge upon them re- 
spectfully and seriously the expediency of 
leaving their separate projects, whatever 
they might be, in the hands of Her Majes- 
ty’s present advisers. He believed that 


the advice just tendered by the right hon. 
Baronet to the hon. and learned Member 


for Kinsale might with equal sincerity be 
tendered to other Members of the House ; 
and that the objects which other hon. Mem- 
bers had in view would be attained quite as 
readily as the objects of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman would be attained, by 
transferring their labours to Her Majesty’s 
Government. He did not mean to divide 
the House on the Motion for leave to bring 
in the Bill then under their consideration ; 
but he wished to remind the House what 
was the nature of the Bill which the hon. 
and learned Gentleman had brought for- 
ward last year, and what was the nature 
of the Bill, precisely similar in its provisions, 
which he now asked leave to introduce; 
and which the right hon. Baronet the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department had 
adopted as his own. It was a Bill to repeal 
the Act of Supremacy ; it was a Bill to 
enable Roman Catholic bishops to assume 
the titles of the sees of prelates of the Estab- 
lished Church ; it was a Bill to legalize 
processions (and processions, let them re- 
collect, of one class of persons, while they 
had prohibited the processions of another 
class of persons on the ground of their ex- 
citing public opposition and hostility) ; it 
Was a Bill to repeal the Act for expelling 
the Jesuits. Could any hon. Member deny 
that that was a fair summary of the Bill 
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brought in by the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man about this time last year, and which 
had been rejected on the 9th of July, when 
it stood for going into Committee? But 
he should repeat to the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, and to other hon. Members hay- 
ing similar projects for effecting a ‘ blessed 
reformation in Church and State,”’ that they 
might rely much more upon the assistance 
of Gentlemen on that side of the House, 
than they could rely on the assistance of 
his noble Friend the Member for the city 
of London. His noble Friend had said, 
on the 9th of July, he believed, when the 
Bill stood for a Committee, that although 
‘*he could not oppose the Motion for going 
into Committee, he was not prepared to 
say that he assented to all its provi- 
sions.” Was not that a lesson to hon. 
Members who entertained what were 
called liberal views not to trouble the 
House with any amateur legislation on 
their parts, but to suggest their wishes to 
Her Majesty’s present advisers, and to 
leave to them the accomplishment of those 
wishes, instead of consuming night after 
night in vain endeavours to direct the at- 
tention of the House to their measures ? 
They might rest assured that those mea- 
sures would be brought forward with all 
the advantages of the Government machi- 
nery and the Government advocacy, and 
would be passed on the nights devoted to 
Government business. He said it seriously 
—he believed it would be found that the 
most successful mode of proceeding for 
carrying those measures, would be for 
hon. Gentlemen opposite to suggest them 
first, and then to leave them in the hands 
of the present advisers of the Crown. 
Let any body deny that he had correctly 
stated the substance of the Bill which 
the hon. and learned (sentleman had in- 
troduced last year, and he would be ready 
to apologise to the House for any uninten- 
tional misrepresentation. He repeated, 
deliberately, that, as far as he recollected, 
that Bill had comprehended the four points 
to which he had already adverted, and 
which were in the present Session, they 
were told, to be brought forward in the 
House of Lords, with all the authority of a 
united Cabinet, by the Lord High Chancel- 
lor of England. From what he knew of 
that new Government measure, he believed 
it was substantially the same as that which 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Kinsale had just asked leave to in- 
troduce. 


Sir J. GRAHAM would not charge the 
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hon. Baronet with intentionally misrepre- 
senting him, but certainly he had both 
misrepresented him and misled the House, 
however unintentionally on his part. He 
said the Government had adopted the 
measure of the hon. Gentleman opposite. 
He (Sir J. Graham) gave a direct but 
respectful denial to that assertion. So far 
from adopting the measure of the hon. 
Gentleman, if it was the same which he 
introduced last year, on the occasion to 
which the hon. Member for Oxford had 
referred, he must state that there were 
certain clauses in that Bill to which, 
on the part of Government, he was op- 
posed. He knew not what the Bill was, 
but if it was the same with that of last 
year, he should have the same objections 
to certain clauses which he had stated 
on the former occasion. With respect to 
the measure brought forward by the Go- 
vernment in the other House of Parlia- 
ment, he should be prepared to defend it 
in all its parts; and if the hon. Baronet 
chose to attend when the time came, he 
trusted he should be able satisfactorily to 
prove that the Bill did not repeal the Act 
of Supremacy. 

Sm R. H. INGLIS said, he hoped he 
was as incapable of misrepresenting the 
right hon. Baronet, as of endeavouring to 
mislead the House. But he believed that 
the recollection of the House would go 
with him when he re-asserted, that the 
right hon. Baronet, although he had not 
said that he adopted the Bill of the hon, 
and learned Gentleman—and perhaps he 
(Sir R. Inglis) ought to apologise for hay- 
ing put those words in the right hon. Ba- 
ronet’s mouth—he believed that the re- 
collection of the House would go with him 
when he re-asserted, that the right hon. 
Baronet had stated, that if the Bill were 
the same in substance as that of last year, 
a similar Bill, (he believed that the words 
were, ‘‘a Bill as comprehensive,’’) had 
been brought forward by Her Majesty’s 
Government in the other House of Parlia- 
ment. If he had misunderstood the right 
hon. Baronet, he would be ready to apo- 
logise to him. But the right hon. Ba- 
ronet had stated, that the Bill of last 
year would not repeal the Act of Supre- 
macy. He, however, pledged himself, 
that this was a prominent point in the 
Bill of the hon. and learned Gentleman ; 
and it was as prominent a point, if he were 
not mistaken, in the Bill introduced into 
the other House by the Lord Chancellor. 

- Lorp J, MANNERS said, that it would 
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perhaps be more convenient that the right 
hon. Baronet should state whether the 
penalties affecting the regular Roman (a, 
tholie clergy were retained in the Bill in. 
troduced into the House of Lords. [ Sir 
J. GrauaM: When the Bill comes in, | 
will explain it.] When the proper time 
should have arrived, he would be perfeetly 
ready, although exceedingly sorry, to meet 
his hon. Friend the Member for the Uni- 
versity of Oxford upon the provisions in 
question. He could not conceive that the 
Chureh of England could derive any bene- 
fit from penal Statutes against the regular 
Roman Catholic clergy. He agreed with 
his hon. Friend, that there were many 
safeguards which the Church of England 
had a right to demand. He thought she 
had a right to demand to have perfect 
freedom to increase her resources with the 
increase of our population ; he thought she 
had a right to demand that her ancient 
landmarks should not be swept away, or 
the number of her livings decreased. But 
he did not think that the Church of Eng- 
land could be benefited by retaining pen- 
alties which were not only alien to the 
spirit of Christian charity, but which the 
Governments which had imposed them had 
never had the cruelty to enforce. It was 
perfectly notorious that there had been 
enacted against religious bodies in this 
country, penalties which no one would 
wish to see carried into effect. He was 
sure that no one would wish to interfere 
with the Christian Brothers, for instance, 
or with the Cistercian Monks—men who 
devoted their lives to the improvement of 
their fellow-creatures. 

Mr. O’CONNELL hoped, that this Bill 
would not be withdrawn, gr left in the 
hands of Government; but that it would 
be permitted to be read a first time, and 
in due course they would find whether the 
Bill referred to by the right hon. Baronet 
was essentially the same. Singular, in- 
deed, it was, that at this time of day, that 
House should be ealled on to decide whe- 
ther the exercise of the priestly office was 
to be made penal by Act of Parliament— 
whether a devoted attachment to religious 
exercises, the abandonment of worldly 
eares, and the salvation of the souls of 
such individuals, as well as the souls of 


others—were things that the people of . 


England wished to have punished by legal 
enactment. They had come to a curious 
period of the world’s history. Who had 
not heard of persecutions of a most atro- 
cious kind—of cruelties of the most hor- 
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rible nature—inflicted on the helpless nuns 
of Minsk? The monster tyrant who could 
thus basely and foully commit such out- 
rages on those estimable ladies, was an 
object of loathing ; and_it was not credit- 
able to the Christians of Europe, that 
some public demonstration had not been 
made to express the horror and detestation 
of all civilized Christendom against the 
monster and his satellites who had per- 
petrated such enormities. What was the 
principle of the law in this country as it 
stood? It was the same principle as that 
upon which the tyrant of Russia had acted. 
There was no punishment by our law for 
the Atheist—none for the Deist: it was 
all reserved for the sincerely pious and the 
benevolently humane. ‘To visit virtue and 
charity with penalties and punishment, was 
a most anti-Christian proceeding. He felt 
bound to thank the right hon. Home Se- 
eretary and the Government for the ex- 
cellence of their intentions ; and he hoped 
that their Bill would be found so good as 
to supersede that of his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Kinsale. 

Lorn J. RUSSELL, allusion having 
been made to him, wished to say a few 
words as to his former declaration, that he 
was not ready at once to repeal these laws 
without consideration. Last Session he had 
voted for the Committee, but he had reserved 
to himself the right of weighing the details. 
It appeared to him that there was one part 
of the question that had not been suftici- 
ently attended to: the measure of Govern- 
ment, as far as it was stated last year, did 
not effect that relief to the Roman Catholics 
from a law by which they were punished, 
both for assuming episcopal titles in Ire- 
land, and for belonging to certain religious 
orders. That part of the subject required 
interference by the Legislature. As to 
preventing persons assuming particular 
titles, nothing could be more absurd and 
puerile than to keep up such a distinction. 
He had also the strongest objection to the 
law which made Jesuits in certain cases 
liable to transportation: the enactment 
was as intolerant as it was inefficacious, 
and it was fit that the law should be put on 
an intelligible and rational footing. Whe- 
ther it would be expedient to repeal that 
part of the law which restricted monastic 
orders, or whether some security ought not 
to be required from them similar to that 
given by Protestant Dissenters, viz., that 
they should be registered and subjected to 
the Inspection, if you will, of Roman Ca- 
tholie Visitors, was a great question he was 
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not yet prepared to answer. What had 
happened in various countries in respect to 
these religious orders was well known. 
They were not attacked because they pro- 
fessed particular tenets, but because they 
actually interfered with the polities of the 
State in which they were established. He 
was prepared to say that severe penalties 
ought not to be threatened which no per- 
son and no Government would venture to 


and the Government. 


execute. 
Bill brought in and read a first time. 


THE RECENT RESIGNATIONS AND THE 
GOVERNMENT. 

Mr. BANKES rose to move for— 

“ Returns of all applications for the Steward- 
ship or Stewardships of the Chiltern Hundreds 
received from any Member or Members of Par- 
liament by the Government during the present 
Session, with the date of such application, and 
date of the appointment, where such applications 
have been complied with. 

“Of all applications made to Government by 
Members of Parliament for appointments to offices 
of the like nature with the Stewardship of the 
Chiltern Hundreds, being appointments applied for 
with the view of vacating the Seats of the Appli- 
cants, and the dates of such appointments, where 
the applications have been complied with, 

“ Of the particular Forms of Grants of the Stew- 
ardship or Stewardships of the Chiltern Hundreds 
and of other Grants of the like nature, and of the 
Time necessarily occupied in completing the same, 
when such Grants are made.” 

The hon. Member spoke as follows :—I 
rise to address the House on a subject of 
some importance as it respects the operation 
of the representative system. It appears 
that there is a power in the Government 
(which I am sure I do not pretend to say 
has been on the present occasion abused)— 
but as to the exercise of which I think 
inquiry is demanded—it appears that there 
is a power in the Government of delaying 
or accelerating the issue of writs when 
Members have accepted offices which ocea- 
sion the vacating of their seats. I was 
informed last week by general rumour 
(having had no other means of information), 
that two seats for the county which I have 
the honour to represent were vacant ; and 
I have since had reason to believe it is true ; 
but up to this period the writs have not 
been moved for. My hon. Friend Mr. 
Miles the other night asked some explana- 
tion on the subject ; and it then appeared, 
that though the office which could occasion 
vacancies had been applied for, the Govern- 
ment writs had not been made out so as to 
justify the moving for the writs. Now, at 
this particular period, when a very impor- 
tant question is coming on, it is a matter 
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of some consequence to the county, that 
two seats should be vacant. The result 
must be, so far as I can anticipate, that 
two of the votes of that county cannot be 
given on the first division that is likely to 
take place. I have no right in any degree 
to anticipate how those votes would be given 
when the Members were returned; but I 
have a right to say it is a hardship on the 
county to be deprived of those two votes, 
whichever way they would be given. Had 
these writs been moved for on Monday (I 
am not assuming it was possible they should 
have been), by this day se’nnight—the day 
on which it is most probable a division will 
take place—those two Members would have 
been here. But, the writ being moved for 
to-night or to-morrow, it is impossible such 
a result should take place. According to 
every ordinary calculation, giving fair al- 
lowance for long speeches and_ several 
nights’ debates, it is hardly now possible 
that the two Members for Dorsetshire 
should attend the House on the first division 
in the approaching debate. I have, there- 
fore, felt it my duty to bring this subject 
before the House. In doing so, I by no 
means intend to impute blame to any one. 
As to my two hon. Friends, the late Mem- 
bers for the county, I have a right to say, 
that had I arrived at the same opinion as 
I understand they have arrived at, I should 
have felt bound to pursue the same course 
as they have taken; because, though I 
came into the House with no pledges, so 
that I need not consider myself the dele- 
gate of any man, yet, under the circum- 
stances of the late election—taken as it 
was, and known to be taken, with reference 
to this particular question, I certainly 
should have felt, as it appears my hon, 
Friends have felt, that the declarations 
then made, did raise expectations—which 
expectations if I could not conscientiously 
satisfy by my votes—would have com- 
pelled me to resign into my constituents’ 
hands the trust which they had com- 
mitted into my charge, and to desire 
them to place it in the hands of some 
one whose opinions were more in accor- 
dance with their own. I cannot, there- 
fore, feel at all surprised at the course 
pursued by my two hon. Friends, my late 
colleagues in the representation of the 
county. And Iam convinced it must be 
their wish that the county should not be 
deprived of their two votes on the impor- 
tant occasion I allude to. Whether the 
constituency may re-elect my two late 
hon, colleagues, 1 cannot pretend to say. 
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But this I claim for the county, the right 
of having its two votes at the earliest pos. 
sible period. I wish especially to know— 
as the information would be peculiarly 
valuable under existing circumstances— 
what is the earliest period at which, in re. 
gular course of procedure, the writ can be 
moved for after the occurrence of such 
vacancies. And I can venture to say, 
there could be no better rule adopted for 
the future than this: that the Member of 
the Government who grants the offices re- 
ferred to, should be responsible for moving 
that the writs be issued. For at pre. 
sent it appears that no party is responsible, 
even supposing the grant is made. How 
can the public at large know of any such 
grant having been applied for? The con- 
sequence is, that (without imputing blame 
to any one) the writ may be delayed, and 
the constituencies deprived of that repre- 
sentation to which they are by law entitled. 
It is under these circumstances I am in- 
duced to submit my Motion to the House 
for the production of Papers which may 
perhaps explain a matter of no small im- 
portance. 

The CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER said, that so far from being opposed 
to the Motion of his hon. Friend, he had 
brought down to the House a Paper con- 
taining all the information required by his 
Motion, and that Paper he was ready to lay 
on the Table of the House, in order that 
there might be no delay. He (the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer) had always acted while 
in office according to what he believed to 
be the uniform custom—namely, to con- 
sent to every application for the office of 
steward for the Chiltern Hundreds, when 
he had ascertained that such application 
came from the Member himself. Under 
such circumstances, the office was always 
granted without hesitation, and he had 
acted upon what had been the invariable 
custom; but in consequence of what had 
fallen from his hon. Friend, he (the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer) would add, that he 
never felt that the duty devolved upon the 
Government of obtaining a new writ when 
such an office was granted. If the Govern- 
ment were responsible, and if that power 
of obtaining a new writ was confined solely 
to it, he was of opinion that the possession 
of such a power would be likely to lead to 
great abuses—to abuses which he had no 
doubt his hon. Friend (Mr. G. Bankes) 
would be one of the first to object to. The 
manner of granting the office of steward 
of the Chiltern Hundreds was, by the com- 
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pletion of an instrument, conferring that 
office on an individual; and although it 
might sometimes happen that delay took 
place in completing that instrument, yet it 
would be seen by the Paper which he held 
in his hand, that no such delay took place 
with respect to the cases to which his hon. 
Friend had alluded. With reference to a 
question which had been put on a former 
night, relative to Lord Ashley, he would 
state that the office of steward of the Chil- 
tern Hundreds could not be given twice on 
the same day ; and when it had been 
given to an individual, and that another 
applied on the same day, it was necessary 
to call in the aid of another stewardship. 
He hoped that his hon. Friend saw the in- 
expediency of forcing such a responsibility 
on the Chancellor of the Exchequer. With 
reference to the case of Lord Ashley, he 
had not been able to give an answer to the 
question put by the hon. Member for So- 
mersetshire (Mr. W. Miles), at the moment 
the question was put, because as the Chil- 
tern Hundreds could only be conferred once 
on the same day, it was necessary, when 
applications were so frequent, to call in aid 
other stewardships; so that he had been 
unable to state the precise office which had 
been granted to Lord Ashley. He, how- 
ever, trusted the House would not impute 
to him any blame in these transactions, 
whieh, he repeated, had been conducted ac- 
cording to established practice. 

Sr W. MOLESWORTH could notavoid 
expressing as his opinion that it would be 
better to get rid of all these forms of ap- 
plying for and obtaining the stewardship 
of the Chiltern Hundreds, and to leave 
Members at liberty at once, when they so 
thought fit, to resign their seats. 

Mr. WILLIAMS was of opinion, that 
the inquiry which the hon. Member oppo- 
site was desirous of instituting, might be 
carried still farther, for it was most desir- 
able that the particulars of some recent re- 
signations should be laid before the coun- 
try; and it was also most essential for them 
to know if it were true that, in contraven- 
tion of the orders of that House, any Peer 
or Peers had interfered, or used influence, 
in returning Representatives to sit there. 
He could name a Gentleman who held one 
of the highest offices of the Government, 
and whose constituents for the last fifteen 
years had been perfectly satisfied with his 
conduct in Parliament. That Gentleman 
had been recently appointed to the high 
office to which he had alluded ; but he was 
hot again returned by the constituency 
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which he had represented for fifteen years, 
What prevented that Gentleman’s return 
by his former constituency ? Every indi- 
vidual in the country knew—every news- 
paper in the country stated—that he was 
not again returned in consequence of the 
interference of a Member of the other 
House of Parliament; and that his return 
was so prevented in consequence of his 
support of the liberal and enlightened mea- 
sures which had been proposed by the Go- 
vernment. He would say that an inquiry 
ought to be instituted into these circum- 
stances. The House of Commons ought, 
in justice to its own character, to inquire 
into the influences which were used to send 
Members to that assembly, and to ascer- 
tain if it was true that Members of the 
other House sent Representatives to the 
House of Commons, not for the purpose of 
attending to the interests of the country, 
but for the purpose of attending to the pri- 
vate interests of those Peers themselves. 
They ought to ascertain if any such influ- 
ence had been used in order to prevent the 
return of a Gentleman, because he was fa- 
vourable to the enlightened measure which 
had been recently brought forward by the 
Government for the good of the country. 
If the House of Commons truly represented 
the people, they would not sit quiet for one 
day until an inquiry had been established 
into those flagrant abuses and violations of 
the Orders of that House. He regretted 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
come down with the Returns in his hand, 
for he should have been desirous for addi- 
tional returns; and, indeed, he thought 
that their information could not be consi- 
dered complete without a Committee of In- 
quiry, which might enable them to sift the 
selfish views that opposed hon. Gentlemen 
who preferred supporting liberal and en- 
lightened policy to any private interests. 

Motionagreed to; the Returns were forth- 
with brought up, and ordered to lie on the 
Table and to be printed. 


30NE-CRUSHING IN WORKHOUSES. 

Mr. CHRISTIE moved for copies of 
any Papers or Reports by Mr. Chadwick, 
Secretary to the Poor Law Commissioners, 
by Mr. Parker, late Assistant-Commis- 
sioner, or by any other Assistant-Commis- 
sioner, on the subject of bone-crushing in 
Union workhouses ; and in doing so, he re- 
ferred to passages in Mr. Parker’s letter 
addressed to Sir J. Graham, for the pur- 
pose of showing that such representations 


had been made both by Mr, Chadwick and 
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Mr. Parker. Of course, he (Mr. Christie) 
could not state precisely the proper names 
which the Papers or Reports bore in which 
these representations appeared; but he 
trusted the Government would not, on that 
account, refuse to lay them on the Table. 

Sir J. GRAHAM said, he was not aware 
when he spoke yesterday, that there were 
any such documents of the nature of those 
which the hon. Member had deseribed; but 
in consequence of what the hon. Member 
had then stated, he had, in the course of 
that morning, made inquiries of the Poor 
Law Commissioners, and it did appear that 
there was a paper by Mr. Chadwick, in the 
nature of a memorandum, unsigned, but it 
was quite of a confidential nature, and in- 
tended entirely for the consideration of the 
Commissioners. He (Sir J. Graham) 
therefore hoped that the hon. Gentleman 
would not press for the production of the 
documents referred to; for it was impos- 
sible that public business could be con- 
ducted without differences occasionally oe- 
curring between superior authorities and 
the officers in their employment, and all 
publie confidence would be destroyed if 
such documents were not to be considered 
of a confidential nature. He begged to 
say, therefore, that he could not consent to 
lay on the Table the Papers moved for. 

Mr. CHRISTIE: The right hon. Ba- 
ronet has said nothing about the paper by 
Mr. Parker. 

Sir J. GRAHAM replied, that the paper 
by Mr. Parker consisted of a mere memo- 
randum on the back of certain other papers, 
which expressed an opinion that bone-crush- 
ing was not a good employment for the poor 
of the workhouses. Mr. Chadwick’s paper 
was a more recent production ; but both 
were alike of a confidential character. 

Mr. CHRISTIE remarked, that though 
the documents were refused, he was glad 
to find from the statement of the right hon. 
Baronet, that it was made clear that both 
Mr. Chadwick and Mr. Parker had remon- 
strated against the practice of bone-crush- 
ing in workhouses. 

Sir J. GRAIAM: I did not say that 
they remonstrated against the practice; 
but merely that they had expressed an 
opinion. 

Motion withdrawn. 

House adjourned at seven o’clock. 
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PgTITIONS PRESENTED. From Owners and Occupiers of 
Land, and others interested in the welfare of Agriculture 
in the Parish of Capel St. Mary, and several other places, 
in favour of the Corn Laws. 


PETITION OF MR. GRAHAM. 


Lorp BEAU MONT, seeing the noble Rarl 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
in his place, wished to call his attention to 
a subject in relation to which he had pre. 
sented a petition to their Lordships in the 
course of last week. The petition was from 
Mr. H. Graham, who complained that while 
travelling in Italy, after having had his 
passport properly visé at Marseilles, he was 
nevertheless compulsorily detained by the 
police of the Sardinian Government at 
Nice; that he was detained there twenty. 
four hours; and when his passport was re- 
turned no explanation was given further 
than that his name was Graham. Since 
that period he had received neither apology 
nor indemnification for the loss he had sus- 
tained by his detention : and the only rea- 
son for it which was known to him was, 
that he bore the odious name of Graham— 
odious, he meant, in Sardinia. As he un- 


derstood the noble Earl had thought it his 
duty to correspond with the Sardinian Go- 


vernment upon the subject, he begged to 
ask him whether there was any prospect of 
Mr. Graham being indemnified for his de- 
ore or of any apology being made for 
it ¢ 

The Ear. of ABERDEEN, in reply, 
said he had had some correspendence with 
the Sardinian Government upon this sub- 
ject, and also with the gentleman to whom 
the noble Lord alluded. It was perfeetly 
true that it was in consequence of his name 
that this gentleman had been subjected 
to the inconvenience which had been des- 
cribed. There was no better name in 
Britain than that which this gentleman had 
the good fortune to bear; at the same 
time no name was so good as necessarily to 
preserve those who bore it from oecasion- 
ally disgracing it. In the present case it 
appeared that some person of the name of 
Graham had been guilty of a very exten- 
sive system of forgery and swindling in 
Belgium, and that the Belgian Govern- 
ment considered it their duty to follow him 
over different parts of Europe. The Sar- 
dinian Government was desired by the Bel- 
gian Government to take care of persons 
of this name. At Nice this gentleman 
appeared with a regular passport he (the 
Earl of Aberdeen) believed; but the com- 
missary of police detained him for twenty- 
four hours in his hotel. Afterwards, when 
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the mistake was discovered, the gentle- 
man’s carriage-money was paid, in order 
to make amends for the loss he had sus- 
tained—the only loss he (the Earl of Aber- 
deen) had heard of—the loss of his car- 
riage-money, from Nice to Genoa. He was 
only detained twenty-four hours. The gen- 
tleman so detained, in consequence of the 
mistake in the name of Graham, had claim- 
ed a pecuniary indemnity for the insult ; 
but he (the Earl of Aberdeen) confessed it 
did not appear to him that he should be 
justified, under the circumstances, in 
making any claim on the Sardinian Go- 
vernment for pecuniary indemnification. 
Had Mr. Graham been a mechanic or an ar- 
tisan, possibly something of the kind might 
have been done ; but as the mistake had been 
so perfectly explained, and as no intention 
whatever existed of inflicting any injury 
or insult upon him, he (the Karl of Aber- 
deen) thought there was no reason to make 
a claim for pecuniary indemnification. Un- 
der these circumstances, and with this 
explanation, he had informed Mr. Graham 
that he could make no such effort. 

Lorv BEAUMONT begged to ask the 
noble Earl whether the Sardinian Govern- 
ment had tendered any apology ? 


The Eart of ABERDEEN replied in 


the negative. An explanation had been 
received, but no direct apology, the omis- 
sion of which he regretted, for he thought 
an apology was due. At the same time, 
judging from the style of this gentleman’s 
letters, he could readily believe that the 
personal communication which had taken 
place between him (Mr. Graham) and the 
Sardinian authorities, did not tend much 
to render them very ready to make an apo- 
logy, which under other circumstances he 
supposed they would have done. 


RAILWAY BILLS. 

First Report of the Select Committee on 
Railway Bills considered and agreed to. 

The Eart of DALHOUSIE said, he 
rose to move an alteration in the Standing 
Order No. 224, of which he had given no- 
tice last night. In submitting to their 
Lordships, the other evening, a statement 
with regard to the amount of railway busi- 
ness likely to come before this and the 
other House of Parliament, he had endea- 
voured to set before them the difficulties of 
dealing with the subject during the present 
Session. These difficulties were of a two- 
fold character. One difficulty was, the ap- 
parent impossibility of finding Committees 
sufficiently numerous to transact all the 
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railway business before the House, or, at 
all events, sufficiently numerous to transact 
it with satisfaction to the country; and the 
other difficulty arose from the gigantic 
amount of capital involved in the schemes 
to be brought forward. The Committee 
appointed by their Lordships met imme- 
diately after their appointment, and they 
had met almost daily since that time. They 
had considered the subject closely, upon 
such information as could be furnished to 
them in the present stage of the proceedings. 
It appeared to the Committee, in the first 
place, that it was in their power to suggest 
such alterations in the mode of transacting 
business between the two Houses of Par- 
liament as would facilitate the despatch of 
business, be extremely convenient to those 
interested, and at the same time be con- 
ducive to the interests of the public. Their 
Lordships were aware that, according to 
invariable practice, all Railway Bills com- 
menced in the other House, the disadvan- 
tage of which had been felt by the publie, 
and certainly very much by their Lordships. 
The necessary effect had been that for the 
first two or three months of the Session 
their Lordships had been left without em- 
ployment for their Committees; and, on 
the other hand, they had been overwhelmed 
by the number of Bills heaped upon them 
all at once towards the close of the Session. 
Their Lordships had, in consequence, been 
blamed for their apparent idleness at the 
commencement of the Session, in not trans- 
acting business which in fact was not then 
sent up to them ; and at the end they were 
equally blamed for the apparent haste and 
slovenliness with which they had disposed 
of the business when they got it, and which 
must be discussed with speed, if it were to 
be transacted at all. The result of the 
consideration of their Lordships’ Select 
Committee on Railways had therefore been 
to recommend to their Lordships such an al- 
teration of the Standing Orders as had be- 
come necessary, in order to meet the ar- 
rangements made for the purpose of facili- 
tating business with advantage to the 
public interests. Their Lordships would 
see by the Votes that the Committee 
of the other House, appointed for a si- 
milar purpose to their Lordships’ Com- 
mittee, had reported a recommendation, 
that during the present Session a cer- 
tain portion of Railway Bills should have 
their commencement in their Lordships’ 
House. It then became a matter of con- 
sideration what would be a convenient di- 
vision to make; and it appeared that 
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Railway Bills connected with Ireland, 
should be considered by their Lordships’ 
House in the first instance, inasmuch 
as it presented a broad line of demarca- 
tion, which did not admit of a doubt as 
to the Bills which should fall under that 
particular class. He was sure that there 
was no noble Lord who would not feel that 
at the present moment there were addi- 
tional reasons for giving every facility for 
providing means of employment in Ireland, 
and that it was desirable, therefore, that 
all the Railway Bills which Parliament 
should think proper to pass for Ireland, 
during the present Session, should pass as 
speedily as possible. The Committee of 
the House of Commons had accordingly 
recommended that all Irish Railway Bills 
should have their origin in their Lordships’ 
House during the present Session. At 
this point, however, a peculiar difficulty 
arose. Previous to last Session, and in last 


Session, the amount of the deposit required 
was 5 per cent. upon the subscribed capital. 
In the other House, however, previous to 
the close of last Session, an alteration in 
the Standing Orders was proposed, re- 
quiring a deposit of 10 per cent.; but with 
respect to all Railway Bills which were pro- 


visionally registered, or where certain other 
steps had been taken previous to the 29th of 
July an exception was made, and in such 
eases 5 per cent. deposit only was required. 
A similar alteration of the Standing Orders 
was proposed in their Lordships’ House ; but 
their Lordships, by a distinct manifestation 
of opinion, refused to accede, and the conse- 
quence was that their Lordships required 
with respect to every Railway Bill, without 
distinction, a deposit of 10 per cent. during 
this Session. Now, a very large portion of 
the Irish Railway Bills fell within the ex- 
ception of the House of Commons, and were 
admissible there on the payment of 5 per 
cent. deposit. It would therefore be hard 
on the promoters of those Bills that they 
should be compelled to commence in that 
House, and then should be refused admission 
there on the same terms as they were admis- 
sible in the Houseof Commons. Their Lord- 
ships’ Committee, therefore, recommended 
such an alteration of the Standing Orders 
as, while it virtually fulfilled the condition 
which their Lordships required, of the pay- 
ment of a deposit of 10 per cent., would 
nevertheless, by a slight alteration, place 
the promoters of these Bills in the same 
position as they would now stand in were 
they introduced into the House of Com- 
mons, The Committee, therefore, recom- 
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mended that no Railway Bill whatever, 
should be read a first time, unless 5 

cent. deposit should have been paid on or 
before the 6th of February; and that no 
such Bill should be read a third time uw. 
less a further deposit of 5 per cent. should 
be paid; thus making the whole deposit 
10 per cent., the amount required by the 
Standing Order of their Lordships’ House, 
He had been informed that this reeom- 
mendation of the Committee had appeared 
to some to be at variance with the course 
contemplated by the House when the Com- 
mittee was appointed; and that it was, in 
point of fact, holding out additional en. 
couragement to railway speculation. This 
was an entire mistake, as their Lordships 
would perceive on looking at the matter 
for a single moment. By admitting Irish 
Railway Bills for consideration in their 
Lordships’ House on the payment of 5 per 
cent. deposit, their Lordships were not 
giving to them any additional advantage 
beyond that which they would have enjoyed 
had they gone to the other House of Par. 
liament ; for all these Railway Bills were 
admissible there on the payment of 5 per 
cent. deposit. No such Bill would be ad- 
missible in their Lordships’ House until the 
deposit of 5 per cent. should be made. 
Neither would there be any extension of 
time for the payment of this deposit, by 
transferring the Bills to this House; be- 
cause, according to the proposed alteration 
of the Standing Order, their Lordships 
would not admit such Bills as he had re- 
ferred to unless the deposit of 5 per cent. 
should have been paid on or before the 6th 
of February, that being the same day on 
or before which the other House of Par- 
liament required the deposit to be made. 
The alteration of the Standing Order, so 
far as not to require the whole 10 per 
cent. deposit until the third reading of 
the Bills, was not any actual relaxation of 
their Lordships’ rule, but was, in point of 
fact, merely an alteration of time, and did 
not give any additional facility for railway 
speculation; as, in the ordinary course of 
things, had these Bills been introduced 
into the House of Commons, the payment 
of the 10 per cent. deposit would not have 
been required until about the middle of the 
Session, when the Bills would have reached 
their Lordships’ House, while in most cases 
the paymentof the 10 per cent. deposit would, 
under the proposed alteration, be required 
earlier. Under all these cireumstances, 
looking at the very great amount of busi 
ness before Parliament, the great benefit 
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which would be conferred upon the public 
by adjusting that amount of business be- 
tween the two Houses; considering the 
importance of providing employment for 
the people of. Ireland as early as possible ; 
considering also that in thus proceeding 
they were not holding out any facilities 
whatever to additional speculation—that, 
in point of fact, all that the proposed 
alterations did, was to facilitate the pro- 
gress of Bills through their Lordships’ 
House, when they should have found their 
way there, after having complied with 
the conditions imposed upon their admis- 
sion; but that it did not give encourage- 
ment to the creation of new railway projects, 
and removed no obstacle to undue specu- 
lation which that House had imposed— 
he did trust the House would make the 
proposed alteration. There was another 
dass of Bills which the Select Com- 
mittee of the other House recommended 
should commence in their Lordships’ House. 
These were certain Bills with respect to 
which the understanding was, that as they 
were suspended in their progress during 
last Session, from want of time, they 
should be taken up in the present Session 


in the other House, and pass through there 
as a matter of course, and come up to their 
Lordships at an early time for considera- 
tion ; but there were other Bills competing 
with these which had failed in the other 


Ilouse from non-compliance with the 
Standing Orders, or other reasons, but 
which had made their appearance again in 
the present Session. It would, therefore, 
be a manifest contradiction for their Lord- 
ships to be considering in their House one 
class of Bills, while the House of Commons 
and its Committee might be, at the same 
time, considering others immediately com- 
peting with them. The Select Committee 
of the House of Commons had got rid of the 
difficulty by recommending that all these 
competing Bills should be considered in 
the first instance in their Lordships’ House; 
and the Standing Orders of their Lord- 
ships fouse which he now proposed would 
consequently apply to them. He had now 
stated the substance of the proceedings 
of their Lordships’ Committee on these 
points; but with respect to another branch 
of the subject, he was not able to say 
that the Committee had yet come to any 
decision, They had considered the ques- 
tion as put before them generally, but 
until the period for the presentation of 
petitions had expired, they could not effee- 
tively or properly deal with this par- 
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ticular subject. If they had determined 
upon it now, when the period for the ad- 
mission of Bills into their Lordships’ House 
arrived, they would then have the whole 
work to do over again, inasmuch as many of 
the Bills would probably not make their ap- 
pearance. When they were in a condition to 
know what they had to deal with, the Com- 
mittee would come to that conclusion which 
they deemed right. In conclusion, he 
begged to move that their Lordships do 
agree to the following Resolutions of the 
Select Committee :— 

“ Resolved—That such portion of the Standing 
Order No. 224, as requires from the Promoters of 
Railway Bills a deposit of one-tenth of the amount 
subscribed, should be suspended with respect to 
all such Railway Bills as shall commence in the 
House of Lords during the present Session. That 
no such Railway Bill shall be read a first time 
in this House, unless a deposit of one-twentieth 
part of the amount subscribed shall have been 
made on or before the 6th February, and no 
such Railway Bill shall be read a third time 
until a further deposit of one-twentieth part of 
the amount subseribed shall in like manner be 
made,” 

Lorp MONTEAGLE said, he had by 
no means any intention of objecting to the 
Motion of his noble Friend; it was, in- 
deed, impossible that he should do so, as 
the proposition had been made by him- 
self in the last Session; but he wished, 
before the Question was put, to offer a few 
remarks on the subject of the alterations 
proposed to be made. There was so much 
of liability to misapprehension with respect 
to the proceedings of the Legislature, more 
especially as far as Ireland was concerned, 
that he would, with their Lordships’ per- 
mission, claim one or two minutes of their 
attention in explaining the motives by which 
the Committee had been influenced. Te 
was not about to discuss the policy involved 
in the question, as arising from the neces- 
sity of increasing inland communication in 
Ireland by means of railways; but he 
would solely confine himself to the effect 
which the execution of these great works 
would have on the labour market in the 
present contingency of affairs in that 
country. Ifthe alterations now proposed 
in the Standing Orders were not made, 
no one of the Irish Railway Bills would, in 
all probability, receive the Royal Assent 
until late in June or July next, at the 
very earliest. Now, however important it 
might be that these Bills should pass at 
any period of the Session, it was clear that 
if they did not pass through Parliament 
before that time, they would be utterly 
useless, so far as the employment of the 
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people was involved in the present period 
of scarcity. The object of the Committee 
was, not only to give the promoters of these 
Railway Bills a pre-audience, as far as that 
House was concerned, but also to enable 
them to proceed with the works at as early 
a period as possible. Therefore, the Reso- 
lutions proposed by his noble Friend were 
deserving of the approval, not only of their 
Lordships, but of all who were desirous 
of giving employment and consequently 
money wages to the labouring popula- 
tion of Ireland. He trusted that those 
who were concerned in Irish Railway Bills 
would feel that, as far as the alterations in 
the Standing Orders were concerned, they 
not only had no reason to complain, but 
that their position would, in point of fact, 
be greatly improved in coming before the 
Legislature. There was one effect of 
these Standing Orders to which his noble 
Friend had not alluded—namely, the ad- 
vantage of allowing the promoters of Rail- 
way Bills to prove simultaneously their 
compliance with the Standing Orders of 
both Houses of Parliament. That, he 
thought, was a great advantage. Hither- 


to, the promoters of Railway Bills were 
obliged to bring witnesses, perhaps from 


the farthest parts of Ireland or Scot- 
land—from every place between the Land’s 
End and John o’Groat’s House, to prove 
compliance with a set of formal Orders 
before the House of Commons; and at 
a future period of the Session they were 
obliged to bring up the same witnesses 
again to prove a similar matter in the 
House of Lords. It would, he thought, be 
a question for their Lordships’ considera- 
tion, whether, in respect of the future, this 
arrangement might not be made perma- 
nent ; and whether the Standing Orders of 
both Houses of the Legislature might not 
be fixed on the authority of an Act of Par- 
liament. The question of compliance or 
non-compliance might then be considered 
before the Session commenced, before some 
proper tribunal; and the Bills would thus 
be brought under the notice of Parlia- 
ment without two successive tedious pre- 
liminary inquiries. It might be objected 
that the course which he proposed would 
tend to the giving of undue encouragement 
to railway speculation; but their Lordships 
ought to endeavour to discourage such 
speculation, not by augmenting expenses, or 
by throwing technical difficulties in the way 
of the passing of Bills through the House, 
but rather by examining with discrimination 


what Bills they allowed to pass. They 
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might as well expect to prevent improper 
litigation by augmenting the expenses in. 
eurred in the courts of law, as to prevent 
speculation by increasing the difficulties of 
passing Bills. Before sitting down, he 
could not avoid again expressing his belief 
that there could scarcely have been com. 
mitted any greater mistake than the course 
adopted with regard to railway deposits 
in the present year; he could imagine no- 
thing more indefensible than, after permit- 
ting all parties to invest the money paid as 
deposits on railway shares in Government 
securities, to refuse permitting them to 
make their deposits, in the first instance, 
with the Accountant General in those 
very public funds which were accepted as 
their ultimate security. He knew it had 
been thought that any relaxation of this 
rule would give a benefit to railway pro- 
prietors, and that its enforcement was there: 
fore a sort of punishment for over-speeu- 
lation. But that argument was founded 
on an entire misapprehension of all the 
facts. The punishment—if it were to be 
called such—did not fall on railway pro- 
prietors, but on bankers and on parties 
connected with the mercantile interests of 
the country, by whom it had been felt as 
a very great grievance, He was in- 
formed by the conductors of one great 
banking establishment, that owing to the 
system prescribed in respect to these 
railway deposits, at a time when they 
were in possession of no less a sum than 
2,000,0002. in Exchequer Bills, they were 
required to make a lodgment of 1,100,000. 
to the credit of the Accountant General 
for railroad deposits, which sum was after- 
wards to be invested in Government secu- 
rities; but instead of being allowed to 
hand over that amount in Exchequer bills, 
they were obliged to pay the amount in 
money, though that very money had im- 
mediately afterwards to be re-invested 
in the same security. , He was convinced 
that if the attention of Parliament had 
been called to this subject in the course of 
last Session, the proposition to reeeive 
stock or Exchequer bills in lieu of money 
could not have failed to mect its imme- 
diate and unqualified approval. But the 
law as it now stood had produced a most 
severe pressure, not upon those parties 
whom Parliament might seek to restrain 
from speculation, but upon third partes, 
many of whom were wholly unconnected 
with railway projects. The result was, 
that mercantile accommodation had neces- 


sarily been considerably limited, and that 
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the operations of the Bank had been 
thrown into great doubt and uncertainty. 
This confusion had arisen from their un- 
fortunate legislation. He did not make 
any complaint against the Government 
with reference to this subject. It was the 
fault of legislation, and he hoped that mis- 
taken legislation would speedily be amend- 
ed, for he could not conceive anything more 
mischievous to the mercantile classes than 
the existing system. 

The Eart of STRADBROKE said, 
although there was no probability, or, he 
believed, even possibility, of anything ap- 
proaching to a famine being witnessed in 
this country, in Scotland, or in the North 
of Ircland, still there was great danger of 
famine extending in the south of Ireland. 
He, therefore, thought that the Railway 
Bills connected with that portion of the 
country, where employment would be most 
needed, ought to be first proceeded with. 

Resolutions agreed to. 

“Ordered—That this House will not receive 
any Petition for a Railway Bill after Monday the 
23rd of this Instant, February.” 


BURDENS ON REAL PROPERTY. 


Lorp BEAUMONT gave notice that he 
would, on an early day next week, move 
for the appointment of a Committee to in- 
quire into the burdens affecting real pro- 

erty. 

Lorp CAMPBELL said, he wished to be 
allowed to suggest, respectfully, that the 
example set by the Committees of the two 
Houses of Parliament with respect to the 
railway business might be followed by Her 
Majesty’s Government in the ease of other 
Bills. The Committee to which he alluded 
had suggested that certain Railway Bills 
should be brought forward in the first in- 
stance in the House of Lords, andit would be 
most advantageous if some of the many 
measures of a general nature intended to 
be brought forwarl by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment were also introduced in their 
Lordships’ House. At present their Lord- 
ships generally met merely to adjourn; 
Whereas towards the end of the Session 
they would have more business upon their 
hands than any length of sitting would en- 
able them satisfactorily to get through. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON said, his 
noble and learned Friend (Lord Brougham) 
had made a somewhat similar suggestion 
on the previous evening, which he (the 
Duke of Wellington) had already laid be- 
fore the proper authorities, and he would 
take care to treat the suggestion of the 
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noble and learned Lord with the same at- 
tention. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR said, he had 
already laid one Bill on the Table of the 
House, the second reading of which had 
been postponed for a few days, in order to 
afford time for considering its provisions. 
He had also a second Bill ready, namely, 
one for the management of Charities and 
Religious Trusts—a subject with which his 
noble Friend was fully cognizant; and he 
would lose no time in bringing it forward, 
so that his noble and learned Friend 
might have an opportunity of amusing 
himself in conning it over. 

Lorp CAMPBELL said, if he were to 
sit up all night he could not read the num- 
ber of Bills that were crowded on their 
Lordships’ Table in the month of July. It 
was not, therefore, any wish for employ- 
ment, but a feeling of the impossibility of 
properly getting through the business usu- 
ally brought before their Lordships to- 
wards the close of the Session, that induced 
him to offer the suggestion. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR said, his 
noble and learned Friend knew well how to 
employ his leisure. He had lately favoured 
them with a book full of entertainment and 
instruction, by which he had greatly en- 
hanced his own reputation, and conferred 
an important benefit on the community ; 
and if he continued to devote his leisure 
hours to similar labours, the public would 
certainly not have much cause to regret 
his want of other employment. 

Lorp CAMPBELL rose and bowed 
amidst loud cheers from all parts of the 
House. 

House adjourned. 


Railways. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, February 6, 1846. 


Minutes.] New Writ. For Suffolk (Eastern Division), 
v. Lord Henniker, Chiltern Hundreds. 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. From Liverpool, Penrith, Lan- 
caster, and Wigton, against Enrolment of the Militia.— 
From James Haughton, against raising Revenue on 
Intoxicating Drinks.—From Elton (8 Petitions), in 
favour of the Factories Bill—From Westbourne, Rye, 
Eaglesham, and Ilminster, for Repeal of the Corn Laws. 


RAILWAYS. 

Lorp G. SOMERSET rose to call the 
attention of the House to the first Report 
of the Select Committee appointed to con- 
sider the mode in which the House should 
deal with Railway Bills in the present 
Session. Two points had to be brought 
under consideration. In the first place, 
with regard to Irish Railway Bills, it was 
the opinion of the Committee that great 
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facility would be afforded to them by having 
them considered first in the House of Lords; 
if one of those Bills originated in the House 
of Commons, and another in the House of 
Lords, it might not be possible properly to 
eonsider one Bill until the other arrived 
from the House in which it was introduced. 
In the next place, with regard to those 
Bills which had reached a certain point last 
Session, but were prevented from receiving 
the consideration of the other House, it 
was thought that, though the number was 
very small, it was of great importance to 
the parties to retain their privilege of not 
having to go through all their evidence 
again before the House of Commons, and, 
at the same time, it would be very unfair 
if any rival Bills now introduced were not 
to be considered in the House of Lords at 
the same time. In the case of this class 
of Bills, therefore, as well as the Irish Bills, 
the Committee recommended that facility 
be granted by their being introduced into 
the House of Lords at once. As to any 
other Bills, the Committee gave no opinion. 
These two classes had seemed entitled to 
a separate consideration. In the case of 
the Irish Bills the Committee felt that there 
was so great a demand for employment, 


that it was right to facilitate their passing 
speedily. The noble Lord then moved the 
further consideration of the Report brought 
up on the previous evening. 


Mr. FITZSTEPHEN FRENCH said, 


he wished to offer a few words to the 
TIouse on the subject of the Motion of the 
noble Lord, which appeared to him par- 
ticularly to affect two classes of Railway 
Bills—namely, Irish Bills, and such as in 
this country were in the same class as the 
London and York Bill. In these eases it 
was proposed by the plan suggested, that 
they should commence in the House of 
Lords. Now he objected to that first part 
of the Resolution which rendered it com- 
pulsory on the promoters of such measures 
as had completed all their arrangements 
for proceeding before the House of Com- 
mons, to commence their Parliamentary 
course in the Lords. Ile did not see why 
the Irish Bills should meet with any par- 
ticular favour or encouragement over Eng- 
lish or Seotch Bills; neither could he con- 
ezive why Irish Bills should be placed in 
any situation different from that of English 
and Seotch Bills. He did not want this 
announcement made with such a flourish 
of trumpets that Irish business was to be 
given a greater facility than any other, and 
that this would be advantageousfor Ireland. 
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Ile denied that there was any substantial 
advantage to be derived from the proposed 
change. It appeared to him that this 
putting the Irish Bills first into the House 
of Lords would not facilitate their passing, 
He wished to ask the noble Lord, whether 
it would be necessary, before any Bill went 
through the House of Lords, for the pro- 
moters of it to show that the Standing 
Orders of the House of Commons had been 
complied with. He found in the Report, 
that after a Bill, having originated in the 
House of Lords, had been brought down to 
the Commons, and read a first time, it was 
recommended that it should be referred to 
the Committee on Petitions to ascertain 
whether it had or not substantially com- 
plied with the Standing Orders of the 
Commons. He would be glad to know 
what a substantial compliance with the 
Standing Orders meant. There was a 
difference in the practice of both Houses 
with respect to the proofs of compliance. 
The services of notices, lodgment of plans 
and sections, and all that was preliminary, 
might be proved in one place by the certi- 
ficate of an assistant barrister. That was 
not the case in the other respect; but in 
many cases forty or fifty people had to be 
brought, at an immense expense, to prove 
that which ought to be admitted upon pro- 
ducing an affidavit sworn before a judge. 
This was the point wherein a material be- 
nefit might be conferred upon Ireland, and 
here was a matter to which the attention of 
the Legislature had never properly directed 
itself, but which would be calculated to do 
great service to the people of Ireland. He 
had before suggested the expediency of 
doing something to meet this evil, but it 
had not been taken up as he wished. 

Mr. BERNAL said, the labours of the 
Committees were only in their infancy, or 
perhaps merely yet in parturition. He 
rather approved of the proposition con- 
tained in the Resolutions with respect to 
those Bills which were to be originated in 
the Ilouse of Lords, and felt inclined to 
waive any objections of a technical charac- 
ter which he might otherwise have felt to- 
wards the adoption of such a course. But 
with respect to the preference which was 
to be given to the Irish Bills, he confessed 
he could see neither the justice, the advan- 
tage, the policy, nor the utility of sucha 
mode of proceeding. There was at present 
a great desire in the public mind of this 
country to know for certain what railway 
projects would be perfected, and what 
would not. And if this plan for preferring 
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the Irish Railway Bills to the English and 
Seotch were to be proceeded in, they 
might do great injustice to a large portion 
of the community of this country. The 
House should recollect the large amount of 
deposits which was that day paid into the 
Bank of England—an amount which could 
scarcely be less than 11} millions, exclusive 
of the amount to be paid on Irish and Scotch 
Bills ; and they should consider the effect of 
having this large sum of money thus, as it 
were, locked up from the industry of the 
country. He confessed he was disappointed 
in the ‘Report. He did not think that the 
English or Scotch labourers would jump at 
these measures for facilitating the passing 
of Railway Bills as such a great boon. 
It appeared to him a mistaken delusion to 
suppose that the construction of railways 
would give a good deal of employment to 
the poor. If there was such great em- 
ployment to be had here in England, there 
would be a large influx of Irish labourers 
come over to compete with them. What 
the people of Ircland wanted most particu- 
larly was food. What he would like to see 
the noble Lord opposite, and the Railway 
Committee with whom he acted, come 
down to that Ilouse to propose, would be 
some plan for limiting the expense of Eng- 
lish railways. There should be some means 
devised for lessening the enormous costs of 
those proceedings, which went on from day 
to day, from week to week, and from 
month to month; and this was the chief 
and most important consideration to which 
the attention of the Committee should be 
particularly directed. 

The 0’ CONNOR DON hoped the House 
would permit him to make an observation 
or two, in consequence of what had fallen 
from his hon, Colleague. It was well 
known how impossible it was to satisfy 
every one ; but he thought it only his duty, 
as an Irish Member, to state, in his place 
in the House, that both the Committee of 
the Lords and that of the Commons had 
manifested the greatest anxiety to meet the 
exigency at present unfortunately existing 
in Ireland. They both considered that it 
would be of great importance during the 
period intervening between May and Au- 
gust next, that provision should be made 
for the condition of the people through the 
medium of employment ; and they had eon- 
ceived that if, by the facilitating of Irish 
Railway Bills through Parliament, employ- 
ment would be thus secured for the poor, 
it would be of much service to do so. They 
had felt those reasons for giving increased 





facility to Irish Railway Bills weigh strongly 
with them; but while they did so they by 
no means wished to throw any impediments 
in the progress of English or Scoteh Bills. 
The Committee had considered then that 
the Irish railways might be advanced were 
they originated in the House of Lords. 
With respect to what the hon. Member who 
last spoke had said, about an influx of Irish 
labourers coming upon England, he could 
only observe that it would be much better 
for the Irish labourer to be employed at 
home, and near his own family, than any- 
where else. He could not but feel the 
greatest possible sympathy and compassion 
with the condition of many of his poorer 
fellow countrymen, which, from the ae- 
counts he lately received from Sligo and 
other parts, must be very wretched and 
distressed. The reports of the prevalence 
of the potato disease were but too well 
founded. The poor labouring people of 
Ireland wanted only employment that 
would fairly remunerate.them, and not any 
gratuitous charity. The promotion of rail- 
ways would give them that, and therefore 
he approved of any course which might tend 
to that effect. 

Mr. AGLIONBY said, one object was 
quite clear in the present Resolutions, and 
it was one that every Member of the House, 
he believed, would concur in, that it was 
expedient to afford every facility to the 
passing of Irish Railway Bills through the 
Legislature. But then came the question, 
do you give these facilities by the proposed 
measures? It was recommended by the 
Resolutions that all Irish Railway Bills 
should commence in the House of Lords. 
The hon. Member for Roscommon, who 
ought to know something of the matter, 
being an Irish Representative, said that this 
object of facilitating the passing of such 
Irish Bills would not be effected by such a 
course. He had been on a Railway Com- 
mittee that day, before which an Irish Bill 
had come in its preliminary stages. He 
would ask the noble Lord opposite, and the 
Railway Committee who acted with him, 
would they not attain their object better 
by not compelling such promoters of Irish 
Railway Bills as were ready at present to 
go before the Commons, to commence in 
the Lords? Would it not be more advis- 
able to allow such to commence in that 
House, as they were prepared to do? If 
it was true that it was easier to originate 
a Bill in the Commons than the Lords, he 
would ask them not to compel the adoption 
of the latter course. 
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Railways. 
Sir G. CLERK was at a loss to know 


what possible impediment was thrown in 
the way of an Irish Railway Bill by appoint- 
ing its commencement in the Lords instead 
of the Commons. It was said that it 
would be more expensive to adopt this 
course, particularly with Bills which were 
ready to go before the House of Commons. 
This allegation he could not concur in. It 
should be recollected the length of time 
which should clapse between different 
stages of the Bill. There was another 
point to be considered in discussing the 
present question, and that was the great in- 
convenience and awkwardness which might 
result from the fact of the House of Com- 
mons giving its consent to one Bill, and 
the House of Lords doing the same with 
respect to a competing line. Now, if there 
was no competing line, and if a Bill was 
obliged to pass through the ordeal of the 
two Houses, no substantial injustice could 
be done to the parties by beginning their 
ease before one tribunal sooner than 
another; and the whole of the terms of 
the Standing Orders of both Houses should 
be complied with. Under such cireum- 
stances, he considered no practical incon- 
venience whatever could ever arise from 
these propositions. 

Mr. ROSS suggested that all Bills 
which had made any progress in that 
House, with the exception of Bills relating 
to competing lines, should be allowed to be 
proceeded with; and that all Bills relating 
to competing lines, or which had not made 
any progress in that House, should be 
referred immediately to the House of 
Lords. 

Mr. GREENE said that Bills could 
not be placed in a worse position, by their 
being immediately referred to the House 
of Lords. Many Bills would probably be 
brought back from the House of Lords at 
as early a period as the consideration of 
them could be commenced in the House 
of Commons. 

Mr. COLLETT wished to remind the 
House that the promoters of railways 
could not commence the works until some 
months after they had obtained their Bills. 
He thought that the Government ought to 
take some means for further expediting 
the progress of railway business. 

The first two Resolutions were agreed 
to :— 

“1. Resolved—That with respect to any Rail- 
way Bills which shall be brought from the House 
of Lords during this Session, this House will not 
insist on their privilege with regard to the Clauses 


fixing and regulating rates and tolls in such Bills. 
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“2. Resolved—That with a view of affording 
early and increased means of employment jn 
Ireland, it is expedient to give facilities for the 
early consideration of Irish Railway Bills; and 
that, for the attainment of this object, all such 
Railway Bills should, in the present Session, 
commence in the House of Lords.” 

The Third Resolution having been put, 

Mr. BECKETT DENISON thought 
that Resolution would, if adopted, lead to 
very unfair results. It was proposed by 
that Resolution that ‘‘ all Bills which com- 
pete with, or ought to be considered in 
connexion with, any Bills, the promoters 
of which shall prove themselves entitled to 
the privileges agreed to be granted in cer- 
tain cases by the Resolutions of this House 
of the 7th July last, shall commence in the 
House of Lords.’’ Now, the result of that 
Resolution would be, that the London and 
York Bill, which had passed that House, 
would be placed in a more unfavourable 
position than the competing schemes which 
they had last year rejected; for the pro- 
moters of those competing schemes would 
have had an opportunity of altering their 
Bills since last Session, and could at once 
launch them in the House of Lords. In 
fact they would have the same privileges 
in the House of Lords as if they had 
passed the Commons in the present Session. 
There were at present two schemes com- 
peting with the London and York line— 
namely, the Direct Northern, and the lines 
from Cambridge to York. There were 
but two lines from London to York under 
the consideration of the Committee of that 
House last Session; and as that Commit: 
tee had sat during eighty days, he was 
much afraid that the Committce of the 
House of Lords, which would have three 
projects to consider, might have to sit 120 
days. But he had risen for the purpose of 
stating that, although he was convineed 
that the Select Committee had been actu- 
ated by an earnest desire to discharge their 
duties impartially, the Resolution then before 
the House might produce very unfair re- 
sults. 

Mr. WARD believed that the Resolution 
would operate fairly for all parties. There 
had been a complaint last year that the 
Select Committee of that House had been 
unable, from want of time, to hear the 
whole of the evidence in the case referred 
to their consideration. It had been said, 
however, that there was a place of refuge 
for the discontented parties—namely, the 
House of Lords. The three schemes of 
communication between London and York 
were at present about to be brought before 
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Committee of the Lords; and he believed 
that by that means justice would be best done 
to all the parties interested, and the advan- 
tage of the public would be best promoted. 
The subject was one of immense import- 
ance: the line of communication in ques- 
tion involved a larger outlay than any other 
project then before Parliament ; and it was 
evidently desirable that it should undergo 
the fullest investigation. 

Mr. BECKETT DENISON wished to 
observe, that the projects now competing 
with the London and York line were not 
the same as the projects competing with it 
last Session. If they had been the same, 
he should not on that occasion have uttered 
one word of complaint. 

Lorp G. SOMERSET believed that by 
that Resolution the public interest would be 
promoted, while ample justice would be 
done to all the parties interested. It was 
quite clear that as the other House of 
Parliament had not yet considered the 
London and York, or any of the competing 
schemes, they must, under any circum- 
stances, have before them all the rival 
projects. His opinion was that the course 


proposed was the course which would be 
most advantageous for the promoters of 


the London and York line, if that line 
were the best. The public would also be 
benefited by a thorough investigation of the 
different proposed schemes of communi- 
cation between London and York. 

Sm H. W. BARRON wished to re- 
mind the House and the Government that 
it was impossible that the works on a line 
could be commenced at an earlier period 
than three months after a Bill had been 
obtained. In the first place, there must 
be calls made, and notices given of those 
calls; in the second place, possession of 
the ground must be got, which involved a 
very tedious process; and, in the third 
place, there must be contracts advertised, 
80 that a considerable time would neces- 
sarily elapse before the works on any rail- 
way could be commenced. The House 
would, therefore, be deceived if they 
thought they could give employment in 
Ireland during the spring, or early in the 
summer, by passing any Railway Bill this 
Session in a manner consistent with the 
usual forms of the House; for it would 
then be impossible that the works could be 
commenced before August or September 
next, 

The remaining Resolutions, as follows, 
Were agreed to :— 


“8, Resolyed—That all Bills which compete with 
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or ought to be considered in connexion with any 
Bills, the promoters of which shall prove them- 
selves entitled to the privileges agreed to be granted 
in certain cases by the Resolutions of this House 
of the 7th July last, shall commence in the House 
of Lords, 

“4, Resolved—That the parties promoting Rail- 
way Bills which, by the above Resolutions, are to 
commence in the House of Lords, may (notwith- 
standing any proceeding respecting such Bills in 
the House of Lords) prove before the Committee 
on Petitions of the House of Commons that they 
have complied with the Standing Orders of this 
House, and the Report of such Committee shall be 
ordered to lie on the Table. If the Committee 
should report that the Standing Orders have not 
been complied with, their Report shall be referred 
to the Committee on Standing Orders, whose Re- 
port shall be ordered to lie on the Table. 

“5. Resolyed—That when a Railway Bill shall 
have been brought from the Lords, it shall be read 
a first time, and referred to the Select Committee 
on Petitions for Private Bills, who shall report 
whether the Standing Orders have been complied 
with, or whether any Report with reference to sub- 
stantially the same Bill has been previously laid 
on the Table of the Llouse.” 


BRAZILIAN SUGAR TRADE, 

Mr. LABOUCHERE repeated the ques- 
tion which he had put to the right hon. 
Baronet at the head of the Government 
yesterday, viz., whether the British Go- 
vernment or Legislature had taken any 
steps of a retaliatory nature, in consequence 
of the duties upon their sugar as competing 
with free-labour sugar which had been 
adopted by this country ? 

Sm R. PEEL: I wished to postpone 
giving an answer to the question when 
put to me yesterday, in order that in an- 
swering it 1 might be able to state exactly 
the position in which our relations stand 
with respect to our commercial intercourse 
with Brazil. In the month of January, 
1845, the Brazilian Legislature passed a 
law which empowered the Brazilian Exe- 
cutive, in its discretion, to impose upon the 
vessels of those States which had not given 
the Brazilian vessels the same facilities of 
intercourse which were given to native ves- 
sels, discriminating duties. The Brazilian 
Legislature also passed a law authorizing 
the Government to impose discriminating 
duties to the prejudice of those countries 
which did not admit Brazilian produce on 
the footing of the most favoured nation. 
The Brazilian Executive had, by that act 
of the Brazilian Legislature, the power of 
imposing discriminating duties unfavour- 
able to this country; but the Brazilian 
Government have not yet acted upon that 
power, and up to this period we have had 
no intimation of their intention to act upon 
it. 
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ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. 

Mr. JAMES said, he had given notice 
of a question which he intended to put to 
the Seeretary of the Admiralty; but he 
had received a communication from that 
hon. Gentleman, stating that he had gone 
out of town, but that the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Ripon would be in his place and 
give him a reply. He begged, therefore, 
to ask that right hon. Baronet, whether the 
attention of the First Lord of the Admiralty 
had been directed to an electric telegraph 
recently invented by a scientific gentleman 
of the name of Knott? The machinery of 
this telegraph, as he understood, was of so 
simple a nature, was so much less compli- 
eated, and less liable to get out of order, 
than any other telegraph hitherto invented; 
and could be got, besides, at comparatively so 
cheap a cost, that it would be of great import- 
ance, not only to the Admiralty service, but 
to the interests of the country at large. He 
was given to understand that the late First 
Lord of the Treasury (Lord Haddington), 
after Dr. Faraday, with the principal 
Engineer on the London and Birmingham 
Railway, and other scientific gentlemen, 
had reported favourably of it, had given 
orders to the officers of the establishment 
over which he had control to make a spe- 
cial report on the subject. Such a report, 
he understood, was made by Captain Bran- 
don and General Pasley; and he wished 
to know whether the right hon. Gentleman 
would have any objection to state the nature 
of that report, or whether he would have 
any objection to lay it on the Table of the 
House ? 

Sm G. COCKBURN replied, that it 
was quite true that Mr. Knott did propose 
certain alterations or improvements in the 
electric telegraph, and that the Lords of 
the Admiralty had requested Captain 
Brandon and General Pasley to examine it 
and report upon it, which they had both 
done unfavourably. General Pasley con- 
sidered it to be substantially on the same 
principle as the telegraph at present in 
use, but with some variations of an inferior 
kind. General Pasley had likewise stated 
that Mr. Knott appeared to be little ac- 
quainted with the principle of the tele- 
graph, and that, therefore, it would not be 
wise in the Government to induce him to 
put himself, and certainly it would not be 
wise to put the country, to any additional 
expense on the subject. 

Mr. JAMES was much obliged to the 
right hon. Baronet for the information. 
Tle understood, decidedly, that Dr. Fara- 
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day was in favour of Mr. Knott’s improve. 
ment, and that he considered it much more 
simple and much less likely to get out of 
order than the other. If it were not so, he 
could only say he had been deceived, 
House adjourned at seven o’clock, 
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MOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, February 9, 1846. 


Minutes. Pusurc BrLits.—2*- Public Works (Ireland); 
Administration of Criminal Justice. 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. By Lord Stanley, from Swine 
fleet, and several other places, for Protection to Agricul. 
ture.—By Earl Grey, from Tenants, Farmers, and Agri- 
culturists, of Forfar, for the Immediate Repeal of the 
Duties on Corn and Provisions; and for an Equalization 
of the Duties on Sugar.—By Lord Stanley, from the 
Chamber of Commerce of Limerick, against the Alter- 
ation of the Corn Laws, and for the Adoption of a Mea- 
sure for the Immediate Relief of the Poor of Ireland.— 
From the Manchester Commercial Association, in favour 
of the Principles of Free Trade. 


PUBLIC WORKS (IRELAND) BILL. 

The Eartof St. GERMANS, in moving 
the Second Reading of this Bill, briefly 
explained its provisions. With respect to 
grants, it would place a further sum of 
50,0002. at the disposal of the Board of 
Works, and provide some further facilities 
for making grants; and with respect to 
loans for drainage and other improvements, 
it would extend the term for repayment from 
three to twenty years. The Commissioners 
would be enabled to bring home to the very 
doors of the peasantry the means of profit- 
able employment, which was the relief to be 
looked to in the present emergency. No 
man, too, could have seen the great publie 
works executed within the last few years in 
Clare, Antrim, and other counties, and the 
effect produced by those improvements, 
without feeling that a more profitable in- 
vestment of capital could scarcely be found. 
The power of consumption on the part of 
that country was likely thus to be incaleu- 
lably increased, and the moral and social 
benefits to be expected should induce them 
to make every reasonable exertion to pro- 
mote the progress of those improvements. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE said, it behoved 
Parliament not only to pass that Bill, but 
to enact a scries of other measures which 
would improve permanently the condition of 
the people of Ireland. He had heard it 
stated that the pressure upon the people of 
that country was merely slight, and not 
deserving of all the consideration bestowed 
upon it; but he could undertake to state to 
their Lordships, that a more grievous mis- 
take could not possibly exist : the magnitude 
of the evil and danger awaiting that country 
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did not seem to have come sufficiently home 
to their minds. The Government had not 
as yet presented to their Lordships the 
result of the investigations made into the 
state of distress in Ireland, although those 
Reports were laid before the other House of 
Parliament ; but he was prepared to state, 
from his own knowledge of that country, 
that the condition of the people was the 
most appalling and distressing that he had 
ever had occasion to contemplate, even with 
reference to Ireland. The Report of Messrs. 
Lindley and Playfair, which was dated as 
far back as the 15th of November, stated 
that one-half of the potato crop in Ireland 
was either lost or altogether unfit for the 
consumption of man; it also stated that 
they feared that that was a low estimate, 
and they adverted to the consequences 
likely to ensue from a deficiency of seed 
for next season. Another Report was made 
subsequently, viz., on the 20th of January, 
from which the danger, so far from being 
diminished, appeared to be greatly aggra- 
vated. He would read one paragraph from 
this last Report :— 

“Tt appears from undoubted authority, that of 
the thirty-two counties in Ireland, not one has 
escaped the failure in the potato crop; of 130 
Poor Law Unions, not one is exempt; of 2,058 
electoral divisions, above 1,400 are certainly re- 
ported as having suffered ; and we have no cer- 
tainty, until the receipt of the more minute returns 
now in progress of completion, that the remaining 
600 have altogether escaped.” 

For those persons who were connected with 
Treland, this matter opened anticipations of 
evil without example. They had to deal 
with the deplorable want of food in the 
thirty-two counties of Ireland, at the be- 
ginning of the year; and this deficiency of 
food would inevitably be followed by fever 
and other calamities. The measure just 
introduced to their Lordships’ House he 
took to be one of a series which Her 
Majesty’s Government intended to bring 
forward, all of which would have a tendency 
to act on the present state of things in 
Ireland. It was far from his intention to 
undervalue it even as a single measure ; 
but it was most important when taken in 
comexion with those other measures to 
which the noble Lord had alluded. He 
was persuaded that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would not only give the distressed 
state of that country every consideration of 
which they were capable, and which the 
subject demanded; but that they would, 
with as much despatch as it was possible, 
make every provision they could for the 
exigencies of the present times. He wish- 
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ed, however, to call the attention of the 
Government to a matter connected with 
this question. The noble Earl had men- 
tioned the benefits which were found to be 
connected with the extension of public 
works in Ireland. He thought that the 
treatment of Ireland by Parliament should, 
in many respects, be one of a wise and 
generous influence; guiding that country 
as one which Englishmen must admit to be 
younger than theirs, and without expe- 
rience; and which did not know how to 
render all its enormous natural advantages 
properly available. Now, the public works 
undertaken in Ireland, had had the effect 
of developing the natural resources of that 
country to a great extent even already ; 
and he must be allowed to say, that, under 
the system enforced since 1831, the ad- 
vances made by the State in aid of public 
works in Ireland had been unaccompanied 
by any loss. The repayment of all the loans 
to Ireland had been most rigidly enforced, 
and were as punctual as they were in Eng- 
land. He highly approved of the accurate 
and rigid enforcement of the repayment of 
loans, for it was invariably attended with 
the best results to the borrowers as well as 
to the lenders; and he was, therefore, 
happy to be able to state that in Ireland, 
loans for public works had been punctually 
repaid. The effect of the employment of 
the people on these public works was, to 
civilize districts which were before almost 
impervious to law and order ; to render the 
public revenue productive in districts where 
before smuggling and illicit distillation pre- 
vailed; to train up the people to better 
habits ; ;to make them improved labourers ; 
and in all respects to ameliorate their phy- 
sical and moral condition. Now, he did 
not see how they could anticipate any of 
those salutary results from the relief pro- 
posed by Her Majesty’s Government in 
respect of the constabulary force, the ex- 
pense of which was now charged on the 
counties; but he wished to persuade the 
Government and their Lordships in favour 
of a different distribution of the intended 
relief. He would assume that the charge 
on the counties for the constabulary force, 
amounted to 190,000/. a year. He asked 
for no larger sum, but he asked for a 
different distribution. The Government 
proposal not only would act unjustly, but 
would act in an inverse ratio to that in 
which such intervention ought toact. What 
would be the effect of a general remission 
of the taxation for the constabulary fund ? 
Take, for instance, the counties of Down 
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and Tipperary. The county of Down had 
been uniformly tranquil and peaceable, and 
was proportionably prosperous ; and conse- 
quently the expense of the constabulary 
force of Down, in respect to its population, 
was infinitely less than that of Tipperary ; 
which unfortunately had a different charac- 
ter in the criminal records of Ireland, In 
Tipperary there was disturbance: life, it 
was said, was insecure; property defence- 
less ; and consequently there was an enor- 
mous constabulary force. Now, the effect 
of the proposed remission of the constabu- 
lary rates would be, with reference to those 
two counties, that the county which had 
been most disturbed, would derive the 
greater advantage ; whilst less, and scarcely 
any, benefit would be conferred upon the 
county, which was always in a state of 
peace and tranquillity. It was not just to 
give relief in such a way; and he was, 
moreover, doubtful whether this relief would 
improve the character and relations of the 
constabulary force itself. The constabulary 
force was admirably disciplined, and he had 
always supported it, on account of the 
benefits derived from it; but it would lose 
its character and much of its efficiency 
if it did not carry with it the good feeling 
of the local magistracies of the counties. 
Entirely dissevered from the magistracy, 
and paid exclusively by the Government, 
he was afraid it would assume too much of 
the character of a foreign gens-d’armerie. 
If the Government did not at present 
possess sufficient control with respect to 
the constabulary, he had no objection to 
give them sufficient powers ; but let them 
not dissociate the force from the local 
authorities. Besides, he would impress 
on the attention of the Government this 
circumstance. If there was an increase 
of disturbances now in any county or dis- 
trict in Ireland, the police should be in- 
creased there. The farmers were alarmed 
at the increase of the county-rate, conse- 
quent upon the increase of disturbances ; 
and their anxiety to diminish public rates 
was at present a kind of tic on them to 
assist, and to exert themselves in assisting, 
in the preservation of the peace of the coun- 
ty, and of the particular locality in which 
they lived. For these reasons he was averse 
to the Government proposal; for he thought 
that if the 190,000/. a year, proposed to 
be remitted in the manner suggested by 
Her Majesty’s Government were appro- 
priated in a different way—in the construe- 
tion of public works and other improvements 
which would give employment to the people 
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—it would be creating a new epoch of civil. 
ization and improvement in the history of 
Ireland, and would contribute very mate. 
rially to its general and permanent im. 
provement. If so large a sum as 190,000), 
a year was administered justly, it would 
call forth funds from other parties in Ire. 
land, locally interested in its prosperity, 
and it would induce public bodies to em- 
bark capital in that country. He did not 
suggest that any augmentation should be 
made in the sum proposed to be given ; but 
if it was given so that the spade, the pick, 
axe, and the theodolite were put into requi- 
sition—if it was so appropriated, that the 
labourer and the artisan could be kept con- 
stantly and usefully employed—it would be 
doing much more practical good for the 
people of Ireland than could ever result 
from the remission of local burdens to any 
amount, He wished the course adopted 
by Parliament should be such as would pro- 
duce a perpetual effect upon the improve- 
ment of the condition of the country. He 
was aware that the feeling of gratitude en- 
tertained for the mere repeal or remission 
of a tax—the most unpopular that could be 
—did not survive, in the minds of the peo- 
ple, even the very Session of Parliament in 
which that tax had been repealed. What 
he wished for therefore was, that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would so appropriate 
the sum they proposed to exempt the peo- 
ple of Ireland from paying in the shape of 
taxes that a just and useful influence 
should be exercised over them, and that 
they should, in the manner he (Lord Mont- 
eagle) suggested, be kept properly em- 
ployed. He approved entirely of the prin- 
ciple and object of the Bill; but he wished 
to avail himself of that opportunity to ex- 
press his opinions with reference to the 
measures about to be submitted to Parlia- 
ment: as Her Majesty’s Government was 
not pledged to them, his suggestions might 
be of some service. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON said, that 
though the proposition relating to Ireland, ’ 
to which the noble Lord had referred, had 
been intimated to Parliament, yet it was 
not before their Lordships’ House, nor was 
it likely to come before their Lordships 
House for some time. He could assure 
the noble Lord, who had explained his sug- 
gestion to him last Friday, that he had 
taken it into consideration, and had con- 
versed and communicated on the subject 
with others more likely than himself to have 
influence over the matter, So short a space 
of time, however, had passed since the n0- 
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ple Lord mentioned the subject to him, that 
he could not at the present moment say 
that it was intended to adopt the noble 
Lord’s suggestion. It had appeared that 
the proper mode of proceeding in respect to 
the police force in Ireland, which consti- 
tuted a tax on the land, was the same as 
that proposed to be adopted in relation to 
charges on land in this country. The Com- 
mission over which his noble Friend near 
him (the Earl of Devon) presided, had 
strongly recommended the very measure 
now proposed—the entire relief of the Irish 
counties from the cost of maintaining the 
police force, which ‘it was suggested should 
be placed entirely in the hands of the Go- 
vernment. The Commission to which he 
referred made a very strong recommenda- 
tion on this subject ; and he entreated their 
Lordships to pause before they came to any 
determination with reference to matters 
which they would hereafter be called upon 
to consider, when they came to take into 
their consideration the recommendations of 
that Commission. He could assure their 


Lordships that the Government were most 
anxious to give due attention to the wants 
of the Irish people, and that they were fully 
sensible of the importance of developing the 


great resources of that country. The Go- 
vernment had in contemplation measures 
for effecting these objects; and he hoped 
that, in the course of the Session, those 
measures which were intended to afford 
efficient relief to the people of Ireland 
would receive the sanction of Parliament. 
He wished that his noble Friend (Lord 
Monteagle) had thought proper to postpone 
his remarks until the measures to which he 
(the Duke of Wellington) had referred, 
came regularly before the House; because 
his noble Friend might rely, that whenever 
he gave any suggestions into his hands, 
they would fairly undergo the consideration 
of the Government. He begged to assure 
the noble Lord, that he had repeated to his 
right hon. Friend, Sir R. Peel, exactly 
what had been stated to him on Friday 
night by the noble Lord as to his views on 
this subject. 

Loro STOURTON felt he should be 
wanting in his duty both to England and 
Ireland, if he did not express his hearty 
concurrence with the measure which had 
been proposed by the Government for the 
benefit and relief of the Irish people, both 
moral and social, by the encouragement of 
public works in that country. He believed 
it would be of great benefit to England that 
the labour of Ireland should be absorbed at 
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home in the construction of public works, 
and in developing its resources, which, to 
the disgrace of this country, had lain dor- 
mant for upwards of 600 years. His Lord- 
ship next adverted to the alarming and ap- 
palling statement of the distress in Ireland 
which had beenmade by Lord Monteagle,and 
said that that had induced him at that early 
period to address the House. Many of their 
Lordships might recollect the condition of 
that country in 1817, when it appeared from 
official returns that 65,000 persons passed 
through the fever hospitals of Dublin. He 
feared that they were now about to witness 
a similar state of things; and it behoved 
their Lordships to adopt all possible means 
of averting such a calamity. He trusted 
that the measures proposed wowd be the 
advent of a new and better era in the his- 
tory of England and Ireland. He was in- 
duced to believe that the measure now pro- 
posed by the Government, if followed up, 
would tend more to cement the union be- 
tween this country and Ireland than any 
which had been proposed. It would, in 
fact, unite them, almost in spite of them- 
selves. It would bring the poverty of Ire- 
land to compete with the wealth of England, 
and to form an equilibrium between the 
labour of the two countries—an equilibrium 
which he wished to see established, but 
upon a sound basis. He wished on this 
account to see the Irish peasant elevated 
into a better position than the agricultural 
labourers in many districts of England, and 
than the hand-loom weavers in the manu- 
facturing towns. Under any circumstances 
it would be gratifying to him if the em- 
ployment of the Irish people were less de- 
pendent upon the land. In 1825, Mr. 
Leslie Foster told them the Irish must 
have land, for they depended upon it. 
That word ‘ must’ had dreadful power ; 
and therefore he contended that generosity, 
justice, gratitude, policy, and interest, all 
combined to show the necessity of giving 
as much employment as possible, and in 
such a mode as was contemplated in the 
present Bill, to the people of Ireland. 

The Eart of DEVON entirely concurred 
in the opinion expressed by his noble Friend 
(Lord Stourton) as to the importance of 
finding employment for the people of Ire- 
land, and of employing them in the prose- 
cution of works attended with the advantage 
of improving the country. There would be 
no difference of opinion, he apprehended, 
upon the Bill now before the House, con- 
sidering its object, nor any doubt that it 
would be read the second time; but he did 
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not rise so much for the purpose of directly 
speaking to the Bill, as for the purpose of 
referring to what the noble Duke (the 
Duke of Wellington) had stated in relation 
to the opinions expressed by the Tenure of 
Land Commissioners. These opinions were 
given by four persons—to put himself out 
of the question—eminently qualified to 
form a sound judgment upon the subject ; 
and it was founded not upon any theories 
or fancies of their own, but upon the due 
consideration of a great mass of evidence 
taken upon this particular point. He 
would, without going further into this sub- 
ject, at once say that if the recommenda- 
tions of that Commission were carried out, 
they would to a great extent remove one 
grievance to which the noble Lord had refer- 
red—the existing inequalities of the local 
taxation. The Commissioners stated, that 
they considered the police force had become 
in a great measure a Government force. 
In many parts of Ireland it was employed 
instead of the military, which it would have 
been necessary to have employed in large 
numbers if the constabulary force had not 
existed. The appointments rested with 
the Government. In this respect, there- 


fore, it had more the character of a na- 


tional than a local establishment. What 
the Commissioners, under these cireum- 
stances, recommended was, that the ex- 
pense of maintaining the quota of consta- 
bulary required it to be raised by the dif- 
ferent counties, under the Act of Parlia- 
ment, should be discontinued, and the ex- 
pense be wholly defrayed by the State, in- 
stead of paying it only partially. The 
Commissioners also referred to the power 
possessed by the Lord Lieutenant of send- 
ing an additional force into any counties or 
districts where disturbances might occur ; 
and they recommended that the whole ex- 
pense of such additional force should be 
borne by the county or townland in which 
the conduct of the people rendered the pre- 
sence of an extra force necessary ; and he 
repeated, that if the suggestions and re- 
commendations of the Commissioners were 
acted upon, the taxation now complained 
of would be equalized. He was fully alive 
to the necessity of being liberal in the 
grants of public money which must be re- 
quired, not only for public works properly 
so called, of which he admitted the impor- 
tance, but also in aid of works which he con- 
sidered of greater importance—those which 
tended to promote the actual agricultural 
improvement of the country—which, if car- 
ried out, as he hoped they would be, to a 
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considerable extent in the coming year, 
would not only provide employment for the 
people, by relieving existing distress, but 
would lay the foundation of an increased 
amount of produce from the fertile soil of 
Ireland, which, in his opinion, would be 
the best safeguard against the recurrence 
of such a calamity as was now impending 
over that country. 

The Ear. of RODEN had listened to 
this debate with much interest, and, as an 
Irish resident landlord, he felt grateful to 
Her Majesty’s Government for the propo- 
sition before the House: he trusted and 
believed it would be of very material use in 
the present condition of the people of Ire- 
land; but, at the same time, there were 
clauses in the Bill with which he could not 
altogether agree—he meant the compulsory 
and mandatory clauses, to which, when the 
Bill was in Committee, he would take the 
opportunity of calling their Lordships’ at- 
tention. He had listened with sincere gra- 
tification to the speech of his noble Friend 
(Lord Monteagle); but he was extremely 
sorry to hear the gloomy view which he 
took of what was to be expected in Ireland 
with regard to the apprehended famine. 
What the noble Lord had stated with re- 
gard to his own district in Ireland, was cer- 
tainly correct; but in the north of Ireland, 
where he (the Earl of Roden) lived, the 
House would be happy to hear, though there 
might individually be great difficulty and 
pressure, distress did not exist to the ex- 
tent described by his noble Friend. He 
trusted, nevertheless, that Government 
would take the necessary steps to meet the 
tremendous circumstances to which his 
noble Friend had referred, for he believed 
that in many parts the distress had by no 
means been exaggerated. He had heard 
for the first time, to-night, the views of his 
noble Friend respecting the constabulary 
force in Ireland. He (the Earl of Roden) 
had a very peculiar feeling with regard to 
the constabulary, as at present constituted. 
In no country could there exist a more 
useful and active establishment than that 
of the Irish police ; they were worthy of 
all praise ; they did their duty, and their 
management reflected credit upon those 
who were placed at their head. But he 
must say, that the resident magistrates of 
Ireland, who attended the petty sessions, 
and who, therefore, were aware of the 
actual circumstances of the country, felt 
themselves put aside very often by the 
Government in the exercise of their cot- 
trol over this force. Anything that tend- 
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ed to give the control more strongly into 
the hands of Government must be objec- 
tionable to those resident magistrates. It 
had always been an important object in 
Ireland to induce the gentry to reside in 
the country, and to take part in the dif- 
ferent county and local subjects ; but of 
late years he thought they had been put 
aside in a great degree ; the Government 
—he did not speak of one Government 
more than another—very often acted with- 
out consultation with the magistracy, seem- 
ing to consider the police force as a sort of 
gens darmerie, which ought to act without 
any concert with the local authorities. 
This proceeding had produced a very bad 
effect; and had led many gentlemen of 
yank and property, who were in the com- 
mission of the peace, to decline acting as 
magistrates. In the part of the country 
with which he was connected, there was 
great difficulty in getting magistrates to 
act, and, consequently, a stipendiary ma- 
gistrate had been appointed. As a resident 
landlord, he must say he felt this state of 
things very much. He did not wish to give 
any opinion to-night upon the proposition 
of his noble Friend ; but when it was pro- 
posed to take the constabulary expense 
from the counties, to be paid by Govern- 
ment, and that this was considered a boon, 
he thought the effect of it upon the local ma- 
gistracy well worth serious consideration. 
The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 
there could be no question of the good po- 
liey of removing the expense of supporting 
the constabulary force in the present state 
of Ireland ; and, therefore, he had entire 
confidence in that part of the Bill. It was 
in the nature of a substitute, throwing 
upon the Government the burden that had 
hitherto been borne by the Irish counties. 
He was aware, as the noble Duke (the Duke 
of Wellington) had stated, and as the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Devon) had also stated, 
that the suggestion originally proceeded 
from the Land Commissioners ; but it came 
from them in a totally different view from 
that now proposed by her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. It came from them in the nature 
of a proposed change in the principle of 
the constabulary foree, and not with the 
intention of throwing the charge upon Go- 
vernment. The Commissioners proposed 
to confine the relief precisely to the original 
amount of the constabulary charge imposed 
upon each county; but in the plan now 
brought forward this view was put out of 
the question ; it was brought forward as 
forming a part of that measure of justice 
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which, both in England and in Ireland, it 
was wished to extend to the occupiers of 
land in consequence of the great and im- 
portant measures to be submitted to Par- 
liament. In their endeavours to accom- 
plish this efficiently, the Government had 
lost sight of that equality of taxation which 
the Commissioners recommended ; and the 
objections of his noble Friend (Lord Mont- 
eagle) implied, that the relief would be far 
greater in the disturbed districts than in 
those counties where perfect tranquillity 
prevailed. Without wishing to pronounce 
a hasty opinion upon this matter, or to do 
more than urge upon Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to take into consideration the 
future benefits which Ireland would derive 
from being relieved from a portion of local 
taxation, he would infinitely prefer the pro- 
position thrown out by his noble Friend ; if 
the annual expenditure on public works 
were guaranteed, then the measures ad- 
verted to might be adopted, and the country 
relieved from the expense of supporting the 
constabulary. He approved of this upon 
general principles, having always observed 
that public works had been more beneficial 
than any other class of measures; and 
they had this particular advantage, of being 
always before the minds of the people, 
constantly reminding the whole population 
of the services and benefits rendered to 
them by the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom. 

Lorp COTTENTIAM said, it was essen- 
tial to the success of the measure before 
the House that it should be founded on 
justice, and not diminish the security 
which parties held for advances of money. 
He alluded to those who had advanced 
funds in furtherance of private improve- 
ment. In the course of last year various 
schemes had been suggested, for the pur- 
pose of giving facilities for obtaining money 
to be advanced for improvements in land, 
affording at the same time ample security 
to those who had interests in remainder. 
He could see cases in which great injustice 
would be done under the Bill as it now 
stood. He would suppose the case of an 
Irish estate mortgaged—it might be to the 
amount of its whole value. The proprietor 
might get an advance of money under the 
provisions of this Act, and the person who 
had advanced the former mortgage would 
then find himself ousted by the State com- 
ing in as a first mortgagee. He would 
suppose another case; namely, one arising 
from the provision affecting estates that 
were settled. The holder of an estate 
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might be only a tenant for life, and the 
next person in remainder might have a 
much larger interest in the estate. The 
tenant for life would get a grant of money 
under this Bill, to be expended at his own 
discretion. He might, perhaps, be an ex- 
perimental agriculturist, and might fail in 
effecting the improvements which he would 
attempt. In such a case, even though 
having a very limited interest in the 
estate, he would, under the Bill as it now 
stood, have the exclusive power of charg- 
ing the estate, without being obliged to 
hold any communication with the remain- 
der-man. He would beg, on this subject, 
to call the attention of the noble Earl by 
whom the Bill had been introduced, to the 
Act passed last Session, some of the pro- 
visions of which could be adopted in the 
present Act without deviating from the 
general principles laid down. 

The Eart of MOUNTCASHEL wished 
to be permitted to state, as a resident 
landed proprietor in the south of Ireland, 
and as a Poor Law guardian, that the no- 
ble Lord opposite (Lord Monteagle) had 
not exaggerated the distress existing in 
that part of the country. He could state 


of his own knowledge that want and mi- 


sery were staring the inhabitants of the 
district to which he alluded in the face. 
Although there was great anxiety shown 
by Parliament to facilitate the Irish Rail- 
way Bills, still he much feared that these 
works could not be brought forward in suf- 
ficient time to give employment to the 
starving population in the approaching 
season of scarcity. Even at present pota- 
toes were selling in his own neighbour- 
hood at the prices which they usually 
brought in June and July, the dearest 
months in the year; and in the course of 
another month he feared there would be 
no potatoes to be had at any price. He 
also dreaded that disturbances would break 
out in the country. He resided in a part 
of the country that was usually quiet and 
tranquil; but within the last fortnight or 
ten days appearances of disturbance had 
shown themselves even there. Large bo- 
dies of armed men had been seen travers- 
ing the country at mid-day, and some mur- 
ders had been committed. He had been 
lately speaking on the subject to some of 
his oldest and most respectable tenants, 
and their usual declaration was, that before 
two months passed away there would be a 
civil war in the country. He trusted that 
these apprehensions would prove ill-ground- 
ed; but if the people should fail in procur- 
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ing food and employment, they would un. 
doubtedly be driven to desperation and 
violence. He trusted, therefore, that every 
facility would be given for the employ. 
ment of the people, and that, too, without 
loss of time. He wished to take that op. 
portunity of alluding to another subject. 
He had received several letters from mill- 
owners in the north of Ireland, expressing 
the greatest apprehension at the effect 
which the Drainage Bill introduced by Her 
Majesty’s Government would have on their 
interests. He trusted the Government 
would adopt precautions to prevent the in- 
terests of the millowners being sacrificed 
without proper compensation being afforded 
to them. 

The Eart of ST. GERMANS begged 
to explain that no new principle of law 
was involved in the present Bill. 

Lorp CAMPBELL said, that in conse- 
quence of the influx of English capital in 
Irish mortgages, the rate of interest paya- 
ble on mortgages in that country had been 
reduced, within two years, from 6 per 
cent. to 4 per cent. This had taken place 
under the impression amongst English 
capitalists that they had full security for 
their money; but after the passing of the 
present Bill he feared that mortgages on 
Irish estates would be soon at a discount, 
because they would then rest on no seeu- 
rity at all. He did not wonder at what 
had fallen from the noble Earl (Mount- 
eashel) on the alarm existing on the sub- 


ject of the Drainage Bill in Ireland. Their 


Lordships were perhaps not aware that 
that Act would give power of creating cor- 
porations indefinitely all over Ireland. 
There might be a thousand corporations, 
having unlimited power over this sort of 
occupiers, called into existence by that 
Act, and their Lordships might perhaps 
act very properly in exercising a little eau- 
tion before they allowed it to pass. 

Bill read 24, 

House adjourned. 
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and Melrose, against the system of Licensing Toll 
Houses for the Sale of Spirituous Liquors.—From Lo- 
thersdale, against Enrolment of the Militia. —From Cu- 
par, (2 Petitions) for the Abolition of the Exclusive 
Privileges of the Incorporated Trades (Scotland).— 
From Cupar, and Annual Committee of the Royal 
Burghs of Scotland, for Alteration of Laws relating to 
Assessments of Prisons (Scotland).—From Leicester, and 
an immense number of other places, for Repeal of the 
Corn Laws.—From Buxhall, and an immense number of 
other places, against Alteration of the Corn Laws.—From 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and other places, in favour of, 
and from the Hundred of South Greenhoe, and several 
other places, against the proposed measure relating to 
Customs and Corn Importation. 


AYRSHIRE AND GALLOWAY RAILWAY. 

Sm JOHN YARDE BULLER brought 
up the Report on the Petition for the Ayr- 
shire and Galloway Railway Bill. On the 
question that it do lie on the Table, 

Mr. HODGSON HINDE begged to be 
permitted, before the Report was received, 
to ask a question of the Attorney General, 
on a point of law which had been raised 
and decided by the Committee. Ile did 
not wish to impugn the decision of the Com- 
mittee; but he thought it necessary, in a 
ease which involved so serious a point of 
law as regarded Scotch Bills, to have the 
opinion of the Attorney General. Parties in 
Scotland came before that House to ask for 
its consent to a contract drawn up between 


themselves in a manner which they consi- 


dered perfectly valid. He wished to direct 
special attention to the case of the Ayrshire 
and Galloway Railway. The 40th Stand- 
ing Order of the House provided that par- 
ties who appeared as trustees to Railway 
Bills should bind themselves, their heirs, 
executors, administrators, and assigns, duly 
to the performance of the contract, and 
that if the parties did not so bind them- 
selves and their heirs, &e., they should 
not be admitted as having complied with 
the Standing Orders. Now the objection 
taken to the contract, in the case before 
them, was, that the parties who were the 
trustees named in it were also shareholders, 
and therefore not bound as the Standing 
Orders required, and the Committee came 
to the following Resolution in conse- 
quence :— 

“ Resolved—That the Standing Orders in this 
case have not been complied with, inasmuch as 
subscription to the contract deed is not valid.” 
Now, the practice having been strictly in 
accordance with the usual practice in Scot- 
land, the parties took the best opinions 
which they could obtain upon the law of 
the case, and they appealed to the best 
authority in that House upon it. And he, 
without fear, appealed to those Gentlemen 
who were conversant with the law, both of 
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Scotland and England, whether the fact of 
trustees having signed the contract deed 
as shareholders invalidated the contract so 
far as to prevent remedy at law. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL thought 
it of course his duty, appealed to as he 
had been, to state what opinion he had 
formed with regard to the point submitted 
tohim. Under the Standing Order men- 
tioned by the hon. Gentleman, it was re- 
quired that the parties subscribing to the 
deed as trustees should bind themselves, 
their heirs, executors, administrators, and 
assigns. The effects were understood to 
be, that the subscription deed so signed 
was then a deed to which the shareholders 
were the parties of the first part, and the 
parties of the second part were the two 
trustees. In the case submitted by the 
hon. Gentleman, the decision was that one 
of the trustees named in the deed being 
also a shareholder—{An hon. Member: 
Both the trustees being shareholders |—that, 
consequently, the shareholders had cove- 
nated separately and jointly to the amount 
of the subscription with trustees who were 
at the same time covenanters and covenan- 
tees to a contract made by themselves and 
with themselves, and that the deed was 
therefore invalid. Since the Committee 
had arrived at that decision they had, he 
believed, modified it in this manner—that 
the deed was invalid so far as affected the 
trustees alone. Now, it appeared to him 
(the Attorney General) that the Commit- 
tee, with every respect for them, had en- 
tirely mistaken the case. The question 
was, whether the subscription contract deed 
was or was not in compliance with the 
Standing Orders, which required that the 
parties to it should bind themselves, their 
heirs, executors, administrators, d&e., to 
the performance of the contract. Now, 
that was done by the trustees as well as 
the shareholders. It was certain that in a 
court of law there would be difficulty of 
proceeding, because a party could not sue 
himself. But in a Court of Equity, where 
the objection would not prevail, the parties 
would be compelled to fulfil their contract. 
But in this case the House should recollect 
that it was a Scotch ease, and that in 
Scotland no such difference existed as in 
this country between Courts of Law and 
Equity, and it would not so much signify 
whether the party were liable in law or 
in equity only. His opinion therefore was, 
that the contract deed was in strict com- 
pliance with the Standing Orders. That 
even in England it would be good, but in 
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a case under the law of Scotland, there 
could be no objection. 

Sm JOHN Y. BULLER, as the chair- 
man of the Committee whose decision was 
impugned, begged leave to offer a few ob- 
servations upon the subject, although he 
confessed it would not become him, after 
the opinion given by the Attorney General, 
to venture to contest his view of the law of 
the case. It had now been laid down de- 
cidedly as a point of law; but the decision 
of the Committee of which he was chair- 
man was given in accordance with deci- 
sions of the last Session, and no Bill under 
similar circumstances would, under those 
decisions, have been allowed to proceed. 
But were any lawyer except the Attorney 
General asked whether the remedy in a 
Court of Equity, to which the learned At- 
torney General had alluded, would not be 
worse than the disease, what did the House 
think would be his answer? However, he 
had no objection to allow the question to 
be referred to the Standing Orders’ Com- 
mittee. Let that Committee take the 
whole question into consideration ; and if 
they thought that all subscription contracts 
so signed as those under consideration were 
valid, let them so decide it, and let the 
decision be received as final. But even in 
case such were the decision, he hoped that 
Gentlemen would not put themselves in the 
anomalous position of being trustees and 
shareholders under the same contract. 

Mr. RUTHERFURD agreed with the 
Attorney General, that the decision of the 
Committee was erroneous. 

Mr. GREENE suggested that, instead 
of sending the case before the Standing Or- 
ders’ Committee, the Report should be re- 
ferred back to the Committee which had 
sent it up. He moved that it be recom- 
mitted. 

Mr. STRUTT differed from the At- 
torney General; but, admitting the cor- 
rectness of that hon. and learned Gentle- 
man’s view of the law, he thought that there 
should be some provision against the ex- 
treme difficulty of the parties obtaining 
relief only in the Court of Chancery. He 
had some doubts, even, if the Standing Or- 
der had not been expressly framed with a 
view of providing against the chance of 
appeals to Equity, and of compelling such 
a state of things as would substitute the 
shorter relief to be had in a Court of 
Law. 

Amendment agreed to. 
mitted, 


Report recom- 
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Factory Schools. 
THE CASE OF THE ECLAIR, 

Dr. BOWRING asked whether any and 
what measures had been taken by Her 
Majesty’s Government to inquire into the 
causes of the disease said to have broken 
out at Boa Vista, in consequence of com. 
munication with the Eclair ? 

Sir G. CLERK, in reply, stated, that 
the attention of ler Majesty’s Government 
had been directed to this subject, and in- 
quiries had been instituted as to the nature 
and extent of the fever reported to prevail 
at Boa Vista after the visit of the Kelair, 
Dr. M‘William had proceeded to the spot 
with the view of taking such precautions 
as might be thought necessary to prevent 
any extension of the evil, and to ascertain 
whether any additional assistance was re- 
quired. If the fever continued to prevail, 
of course such other steps would be taken as 
were requisite to check the evil. 
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COLONIAL ACCOUNTS. 

Dr. BOWRING asked what steps, if 
any, the Government had taken to give ef- 
feet to the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee on colonial accounts, those recom- 
mendations having obtained the sanction of 
the House ? 

Mr. CARDWELL would shortly state 
what had been done in this matter. After 
the Resolutions to which the hon. Member 
referred were passed, instructions were 
given to the Commissioners of Audits to 
revise the whole of the regulations under 
which the sums dispersed over the Colonies 
were paid, The revisal immediately com- 
menced. He believed it was now nearly 
completed ; and when the regulations had 
been so revised by the Commissioners of 
Audits, they would be circulated in all the 
Colonies, accompanied with instructions 
that they should be immediately carried 
out. 


FACTORY SCIIOOLS. 

Mr. BRIGIIT wished to put a question 
to the right hon. Home Secretary, founded 
upon the report of the factory inspectors, 
and regarding the distribution of the money 
to factory schools arising from fines under 
the Factory Act. It appeared that Mr. 
Horner had given 1501. to schools con- 
nected with the Established Chureh, and 
only 501. to the British and Foreign So- 
ciety’s and Dissenters’ schools. Mr. Saun- 
ders, another inspector, had given 2701, to 
Church of England schools, and 301. to 
Dissenting schools. His question was, whe- 
ther it were not the intention of the Aet 
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that the money should be distributed freely, 
fairly, and equally, among the various 
schools where factory children were edu- 
cated? The distribution to which he had 
referred did not seem in the spirit of the 
Act; but upon that point he was anxious 
to obtain the opinion of the right hon. 
Baronet. 

Sir J. GRATIIAM replied, that it was 
no doubt the intention of the Act that the 
money should be distributed equally and 
without favour. His instructions to the 
factory inspectors had been direct and posi- 
tive, that the spirit of the Act should be 
carried into execution, and that sums should 
be apportioned with reference to the wants 
of the schools and to nothing else. In 
justice to Mr. Horner, he must add that he 
believed he was himself a Member of the 
British and Foreign School Society, so 
that Mr. Horner’s prejudices, if any, would 
be in their favour. He believed Mr. Hor- 
ner had acted with great impartiality ; and 
he (Sir James Graham) would read to the 
House the statement he had himself made 
on this very matter. He said— 

“Tt may appear from this list that in my recom- 
mendations I give a preference to National schools. 
This is not the ease. I have been surprised that I 
have not had applications for aid from other pub- 
lie day schools. 'The above recommendations in 
favour of the British and Moravian schools were 
voluntary offers on my part, and I have recently 
recommended grants to three British schools. I 
made inquiry about a Roman Catholic school, to 
ascertain if it needed assistance, but I learned that 
it was not attended by one factory child.” 

He could assure the hon. Member he would 
find that any application, come from what- 
ever quarter it might, would receive the 
fullest attention. Other schools had made 
no application for assistance; but from 
whatever quarter they came, it had been his 
(Sir James Graham’s) desire that the spirit 
of the Act should be carried into excention. 

Sir R. INGLIS meant no want of cour- 
tesy to the right hon. Baronet when he re- 
quested him to state more fully whether 
the House was to understand that he wish- 
ed that equal or proportionate sums should 
be given to schools? He (Sir R. Inglis) 

gathered that the right hon. Baronet 
had desired that equal sums should be given; 
but he could not help thinking that the 
meaning of the Act was that proportionate 
sums should be given. The same amount 
ought not to be granted to a school of fifty 
as to a school of a hundred children, whe- 
ther they were of the Church of England 
foundation, or of the British and Foreign 

lety, 
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Sir J. GRAHAM added, that the Act 


gave ample diseretion to the Secretary of 
State to act upon the reports of the factory 
inspectors. He did not think that the 
number of children in a school ought to 
form the rule, but the wants of the school. 
The inspectors would be guided by the 
merits of the schools, and would report on 
their wants, and the sum granted in each 
particular case would be with reference to 
the wants of each school. 


Subject at an end. 


FLAW IN THE CORN LAWS. 


Mr. COLLETT had seen a statement 
put forth in the publie prints, to which he 
wished to call the attention of the right 
hon. Gentleman. The statement was head- 
ed ‘* Singular Flaw in the operation of the 
Corn Laws,” and was as follows :— 


“A singular flaw in the operation of the Corn 

Laws has recently come to light. The old Act of 
9 George IV., cap. 60, was repealed by the new 
sliding-seale of Sir Robert Peel, which came into 
operation on the 29th of April, 1842. Bya strange 
blunder, three days elapsed between the expiration 
of the old and the operation of the new Act, which 
did not eseape the lynx-eyed scrutiny ef certain 
parties in this town, who are sometimes facctiously 
styled ‘rogues in grain.’ They took large quanti- 
ties of grain out of bond on the plea that no duty 
could be levied during the three days’ interregnum. 
But the Customs’ authorities would not listen to 
such a free-and-easy reading of the Act, and the 
duty was accordingly paid under protest. The 
amount of duty so paid was upwards of 80,0002. 
The affair was referred to the Crown lawyers, and, 
as the law's delay is proverbial, the decision has 
only been come to this week. The corn merchants 
have triumphed. The decision of the Crown law- 
yers showed that they were right. The whole of 
the duties have been returned to the parties, of 
which one house, Messrs. Saunders and Claxton, 
are the recipients, it is said, of 20,0002. by this 
lucky move. The suspension of the Corn Laws, 
even for three days, has thus proved, it would 
seem, a ‘golden harvest’ for the ‘knowing ones.’ 
But this juggling is only part and pareel of the 
sliding-seale system from beginning to end.” 
The question he wished to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman was, whether this state- 
ment was true, and whether the public had 
suffered by it? But if it would be more 
convenient than now, he would put the 
question to-morrow. 

The CHANCELLOR or tus EXCHE- 
QUER said, as the hon. Member had not 
previously called his attention to the ques- 
tion, he was not able to give farther infor- 
mation than was contained in the paragraph 
in the newspapers ; but he should be ready 
to give the information asked on a future 
day. 
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Remission of 


JUVENILE OFFENDERS. 

Mr. LIDDELL had a question to ask, 
and would in the first place remind the 
House that the noble Lord the late Mem- 
ber for Dorset had put a Notice on the 
book to call attention to the state of the 
juvenile population of London, Westmin- 
ster, and Southwark. As that noble Lord 
had relinguished his important duties for a 
time (and for a time only he hoped), perhaps 
he (Mr. Liddell) might be permitted to read 
a few sentences delivered bya learned Judge 
to show how necessary it was to do some- 
thing in the matter. [‘‘Question!”’ ‘ Or- 
der!’’| Te did not intend to exceed the limit 
usually granted in putting a question, and 
would merely explain his object, having 
already brought it under the notice of the 
right hon. Baronet at the head of the Home 
Department. He would ask whether Go- 
vernment, after having read these remarks, 
were prepared to take any step towards the 
improvement and reformation of the ju- 
venile population of the metropolis ? 

Sm J. GRATLAM said, that the subject 
to which the hon. Gentleman had referred 
had not been neglected either by the present 
or by the late Government. Until the year 
1838, there had been no institution in this 
country for the punishment of juvenile 
offenders, except the hulks in the Medway, 
on board of which there had been 320 boys. 
Experience, however, had proved that that 
discipline, so far from reforming the eul- 
prits, had been highly injurious to their 
morals ; and the noble Lord the Member 
for the city of London (Lord J. Russell), 
had, in the year 1838, with the sanction of 
the House, founded the institution at Park- 
hurst, which had produced the most favour- 
able results. When he had succeeded to 
the Home Office, in the year 1841, there 
were only about 280 juvenile offenders at 
Parkhurst. There were now 660 juvenile 
offenders there, who were subject to a disci- 
pline of a reforming character, and as good, 
he believed, as it was possible to devise, 
There were, in addition, 200 juvenile con- 
victs in Millbank ; so that at the present 
moment there were nearly 900 juvenile 
delinquents subject to a reforming disci- 
pline. If it should be the pleasure of the 
House to sanction the proposal of the 
Government, and to throw upon the public 
the charge of carrying into exceution the 
sentences on offenders convicted by juries, 
he would endeavour to induce the magis- 
trates in the various counties of England, to 
appropriate portions of prisons and of houses 
of correction for the special punishment of 
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juvenile offenders; and it certainly was his 
confident hope, that when that improved 
discipline was established in each county 
for prisoners of tender years, public muni- 
ficence and benevolence would also, in each 
county, establish asylums of refuge, in 
which, on their dismissal from prison, or- 
phan and destitute children, on whom that 
discipline would have produced a favourable 
effect, would be received, and from which 
they might afterwards be restored to so- 
ciety. 


REMISSION OF DUTIES ON CORN. 

Sm R. PEEL: I am anxious to take 
the first opportunity of referring to a ques- 
tion which was put to me the other night 
by the noble Lord the Member for the 
city of London. The noble Lord (Lord J, 
Russell), following his Colleague (Mr. Pat- 
tison), asked me whether it was the inten- 
tion of the Government to remit the duties 
on foreign corn immediately after the Re- 
solution of this House should be reported? 
That question, Sir, was put to me at once 
by the noble Lord without previous notice; 
and, under the impression that the Treasury 
had dealt with the duties on corn in the 
same way as other duties, 1 answered the 
noble Lord, that the Treasury would remit 
the duties on foreign corn on the report of 
the Resolution in this House. I gave that 
answer under the impression, as I have 
said, that the Treasury had dealt with the 
duties on corn as with other duties. I find 
that impression is erroneous. In every case 
when the corn duties have been dealt with 
by Parliament, the reduction of duty has 
taken place from the passing of the Act; 
and the Treasury has never in any case, on 
the report of the Resolution, undertaken 
to remit the duties. I should be exceed- 
ingly unwilling to assume, on the part of 
the Treasury, any authority for which there 
was not a precedent. I should be also ex- 
ceedingly sorry to assume it in this case, 
because I fear that the assumption of that 
authority, for the first time, would have a 
tendency rather to prejudice than promote 
a satisfactory settlement of this question. 
It is the intention of the Government, 
therefore, to adhere to the course which has 
been uniformly pursued in all former periods 
of alteration in the Corn Laws, and make 
the reduction of duty, if the measure should 
meet with the sanction of Parliament, take 
effect from the passing of the Act. I be- 
lieve there will be no inconvenience or delay 
as to the taking of corn out of bond at the 
duty of 4s. dependent on the passing of 
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the Act; but, at the same time, it is of so 
much importance that the decision of Par- 
liament on this subject should be known as 
soon as possible, and that the trade should 
have an assurance as to the principle which 
js to govern our conduct, that Her Majesty’s 
Government propose to give preference to 
the Corn Bill over all other matters. We 
will propose no other Government business 
until the decision of this branch of the 
Legislature with respect to the new Corn 
Law shall have been taken. That Bill will, 
therefore, be proceeded with before any 
other measure connected with the Tariff; 
and, provided it meet with the sanction of 
this House, will be sent at once to the 
House of Lords. 

Mr. G. PALMER wished to know whe- 
ther the right hon. Baronet intended that 
the House should go on with the Corn Bill 
from day to day, or whether there should 
be any interval ? 

Sm R. PEEL: Of course, there will be 
an interval between the first and second 
reading of the Bill; but I do not preclude 
myself from going on with the consideration 
of the other portions of the Tariff during 
that interval. What I mean to say is, that 
as far as the Government business is con- 
eerned, the Corn Bill shall occupy the 
attention of the House in the first instance 
until finally disposed of. 


COMMERCIAL POLICY—CUSTOMS— 
CORN LAWS. 

Order for Committee read. On the 
Motion that the Speaker do now leave the 
Chair, 

Mr. P. MILES said: Sir, I rise to move 
the Amendment of which I have given 
notice— 

“That this Tlouse will, upon this day six 
months, resolve itself into the said Committee.” 
Not that I wish, Sir, to inflict upon 
you the tediousness of listening to a 
long debate, but because I consider this 
the most fitting time for taking the diseus- 
sion on this question. I trust I shall ap- 
proach the consideration of it calmly and 
dispassionately ; and that no expressions of 
mine may tend to excite any angry feclings 
during the debate. This question is of too 
mportant a character—of too comprehen- 
sive details—to be treated on mere party 
grounds. It is a question in which every 
man in this country is interested, from 
the highest to the lowest—the merchant 
equally with the manufacturer, the land- 
lord with the tenant, the operative with the 
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artisan. I trust that each one of them 
will give it his deepest consideration. I 
consider this question to be of far greater 
magnitude than the Reform Bill, because 
it involves a change of that policy which 
has been the ruling principle of this eoun- 
try from the earliest period of its history 
—under which it has attained to great 
eminence, and enjoyed a high degree of 
prosperity—a policy which all nations have 
long followed, and which all still con- 
tinue to follow. Whether the country be 
prepared for this great change—whether 
the constituencies are ready to grant their 
approval—remains yet to be proved. But 
I cannot hesitate to say that, on a question 
involving such vital interests, the country 
ought at least to be consulted. For un- 
doubtedly the majority of the Members of 
the present House of Commons were elect- 
ed on protection principles. Notwithstand- 
ing the explanations given by the right 
hon. Baronet at the head of the Govern- 
ment at the commencement of the Session, 
I cannot but agree in the expression which 
fell from the late noble Secretary for the 
Colonies, which I believe also expresses the 
opinions entertained by a majority of the 
right hon. Baronct’s Colleagues — that 
there was no peculiar necessity for this 
measure—and that though undoubtedly 
there has occurred a failure in the potato 
crop in Ireland (a calamity which no one 
deplores more sincerely than I do), yet 
that there was no real ground for appre- 
hending a famine in that country, for 
every report states that the barley and 
oat crops were large. From a Return 
lately presented to Parliament, I find, 
that between July 5, 1845, and Jan. 5, 
1846, nearly a million of quarters of grain 
has been exported from that country, and 
more than a million of ewts. of meal. This 
does not look like a famine: that there 
was no apprehension of famine in this 
country, is, I think, proved by the fact, 
that at the time when the right hon. Ba- 
ronet desired to open the ports, the price 
of wheat was only 56s. 2d. per quarter— 
the price which the right hon. Baronet con- 
sidered in 1842 a fair price, and not over 
remunerative to the farmer. I trust that the 
House will not consider that I undervalue 
the responsibility of the Minister, or that I 
wish to taunt the right hon. Gentleman with 
being alarmed without a cause. I can well 
understand the anxiety attendant on the 
high office of Prime Minister; I can well 
imagine how such anxiety must be en- 
hanced by the bare idea of famine, and 
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how he might be apt to neglect other du- 
ties to give to this engrossing subject his 
undistracted attention. I can well under- 
stand also the eagerness of a Lord Lieute- 
nant, desirous not only of giving the first 
information on the subject of an expected 
searcity, but of continuing his reports of 
all the intelligence he might be able to 
collect from different quarters, and from 
different parties. I admit that the right 
hon. Baronet at the head of the Govern- 
ment did read some alarming paragraphs 
on the first night of the Session, and 
which, I dare say, made a great impres- 
sion upon him; but I think that when he 
was considering this question, he ought 
likewise to have considered the state of the 
markets in this country; for I believe there 
are no parties who watch the progress of 
the nation so closely, and who weigh so 
well the probable prospect of abundance or 
scarcity, as the leading corn merchants. 
And I say, that if all their reports had 
agreed in representing a great scarcity—if 
all parties had been unanimous on the sub- 
ject—it is but expressing ‘an opinion in 
which the farmers of England would all 
join, when I say, ‘* Open the ports—admit 
all the produce you can—avert the horrors 
of famine, whatever may be the conse- 
quence!’’ But that there was no danger 
of famine at that time, I think there is 
ample evidence in the price of wheat. 
And when I consider that the Colleagues 
of the right hon. Baronet, who had equal 
means of judging of the probable chances of 
abundance and scarcity, declared the re- 
ports to have been exaggerated, and de- 
clined to open the ports—I cannot help 
thinking (without wishing to impute im- 
proper motives to the right hon. Bg- 
ronet) that the cause of protection had 
been long doomed in his mind, and that 
the failure of the potato crop was but the 
extra impulse that sealed its fate. We 
are asked to look at the measure of the 
right hon. Baronet as a whole, and not in 
isolated parts; and it is, Sir, as a whole 
that I am prepared to give it my decided 
opposition. But when I say that, I do not 
mean to deny that there are some parts of 
it from which I think the country might 
derive a benefit. I bring this question 
forward, because I think that a moderate 
protection is due to native industry. I say 
‘** moderate protection;”’ for I have never 
advocated more than what was fair and 
just. I bring it forward, not on account 
of the agricultural interest only, but on 
account of all the interests of this coun. 
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try. I cannot myself be said to belong 
to any particular interest; I am equally 
engaged in them all. I know the diff. 
culty I encounter in bringing this ques. 
tion forward, and enforcing opinions which 
the right hon. Baronet has given up 
as unsound and ‘‘ untenable,’’ after main- 
taining them for thirty years. I remember 
well the ability he displayed in maintaining 
those arguments; and I can easily foresee 
the talent with which he will now controyert 
them. But I am not deterred from adyo- 
cating this cause; and I am induced to 
encounter these difficulties, because I know 
that a large minority in this House, and 
a large and influential party—perhaps not 
a minority—out of this House, hold opin. 
ions on this question in accordance with 
my own; and I believe, that if I had ask. 
ed, even less than three short months ago, 
when these measures were first proposed 
in the Cabinet—if I had asked many of 
the Members whom I now see sitting on 
this side, behind the Treasury benches, 
whether they were prepared to abandon 
all protective duties, and to vote for a 
repeal of the Corn Laws, and for free-trade 
measures, that scarcely an aftirmative an- 
swer would have been returned. I feel, 
sure, Sir, that the hon. Member for Wol- 
verhampton must have been astonished at 
his miraculous accession of adherents. May 
I presume to ask those hon. and right hon, 
Gentlemen, whether they were meditating 
in the quiet of country life on the results 
of these last three years? Were they 
watching the progress of Ministerial eon- 
victions towards free trade — anticipating 
the final realisation of those opinions, and 
preparing to substitute them for their 
own ? What the opinions were upon which 
these hon. and right hon. Gentlemen were 
elected, I know not—that is no affair of 
mine; I leave them to settle it with their 
constituents. I must say, for myself, how- 
ever, that if my opinions had undergone 
such a change, I should have felt bound to 
follow the example of the noble Lord (Ash- 
ley) the late Member for Dorsetshire. My 
objection to these measures is, that I can 
see no termination to them; every sueceed- 
ing Session brings greater changes. And 
I know, that if impartial justice is meted 
out to all, larger and greater changes yet 
must follow. I think I may venture fu- 
ther to say, that if these changes take 
place, the confidence of the country must 
eventually be shaken, as undoubtedly will be 
its confidence in public men. But the more 
I consider this question, the more I am con- 
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yinced that it ought not to be allowed to 
pass this Parliament, before the deliberate 
opinion of the country has been pronounced 
upon it. Sir, I cannot agree in the opinion 
expressed by the right hon. Baronet at the 
head of the Government, that the prosper- 
ity we have enjoyed recently has been 
mainly produced by his measures. First, 
we must look to the state of affairs left by 
the noble Lord opposite, and the cireum- 
stances of the country at the accession 
to office of the right hon. Baronet. Great 
confidence was then reposed in the right 
hon. Gentleman. He had a strong ma- 
jority in Parliament. The trade of the 
country was in a critical state—I may say, 
in the greatest depression; and I believe I 
may also say, these evil consequences were 
mainly to be attributed to the bad _har- 
vests and the excessive overtrading of the 
previous three years. It was at this very 
period, when the right hon. Baronet en- 
tered office, that the great experiment of 
railroads had been tested, and had been 
found to answer: we have, since seen how 
far speculation in that direction has gone. 
Could any one foresee the immense extent 
to which railroads have been carried, and 
the enormous amount of employment they 
have given to the labour of the country ? 
The effect, I know, has been, that in many 
counties so great has been the demand for 
labourers, that scarcely a labourer has 
been obtainable. We must also take into 
consideration the immense impulse given to 
the iron trade, the price of iron having 
more than doubled within the last two or 
three years. And if I may judge from the 
number of applications recently made to 
Parliament for new Bills during the present 
Session, I do not think it likely that there 
will be any cessation in the progress of the 
construction of railways for some time to 
come. We cannot overlook the immense 
extent to which all this has augmented the 
coal trade of the country. The wages of 
the labourers have in many instances tre- 
bled. And when I consider all these facts 
—when I remember that periodical fluctu- 
ations of trade have always taken place, 
and that the right hon. Baronet entered 
office at the lowest period, and that there 

as since occurred the immense increase 
of consumption consequent on all this in- 
creased activity in the iron and coal trades ; 
when I recollect that all this must have 
een, to a great extent, independent of the 
right hon. Baronet’s measures; when I 
remember further, that the termination of 
the war in India has led to increased com- 
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mercial activity, and has given a great in- 
petus to every department of trade; and 
when I couple all this with successive good 
harvests, I can hardly believe that all this 
prosperity has been brought about by the 
measures of the right hon. Gentleman ; 
for I believe that many of these circum- 
stances would doubtless have taken place 
if the noble Lord opposite had remained 
in power. Neither, Sir, do I believe that 
our commercial exports are to be taken as 
the true test of our prosperity. We have 
lately seen to what extent foreign markets 
have been glutted, and the length of time 
required to get rid of that glut. Within 
the last few years, we have seen India and 
China inundated with our cotton goods, 
where they could be purchased cheaper 
than they could be bought in Manchester. 
For my own part I place much more reli- 
ance on our home market ; and when this 
is coupled with our manufacturers working 
to ‘order’ for foreigners, I think that it 
is a much surer test of our prosperity than 
if I were to see our exports continually in- 
ereasing. In considering the details of 
this measure, the article of most importance 
is Corn. It is not my intention to quote 
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speeches which the right hon. Baronet has 


previously made, or charge him with incon- 
sistency. I know it would be useless. 
He has told us he has abandoned his prin- 
ciples, and consented to change the mea- 
sures which he himself passed in 1842. 
If he consider that this is essential to the 
best interests of the country, I do not 
blame him. But I cannot consent to fol 
low him, or to change my opinions so 
easily. The measure of 1842 has been 
admitted by all parties to have worked 
well so far, as a Corn Law. It has con- 
duced to great steadiness of price, and 
it has answered the right hon. Baronet’s 
expectations. Under that law, he aimed 
at a price of 56s. as a ‘fair price” for 
the farmer. I should like to ask him 
what price he considers a ‘‘fair price” 
for the farmer now? I should be glad to 
know at what price he aims under the 
proposed law? Does he consider that his 
measure promises such great advantages 
to the farmer as to form an adequate 
‘compensation’ for the loss 6f 10s. or 
15s. per quarter upon the price of corn, 
the ‘‘fall’’ expected by the Gentlemen 
opposite? But the right hon. Baronet 
has, indeed, told us that he does not be- 
lieve the price of corn will be lowered by 
the projected measure. Then why does 
he repeal the existing law? And if he is 
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right in his opinion, what becomes of all 
the arguments about ‘cheap bread,”’ 
which we have heard so much about from 
hon. Members opposite? The right hon. 
Baronet tells us one story, and hon. Mem- 
bers opposite another. I say, then, Sir, 
are we not justified in hesitating to vote 
for these measures, and in appealing to the 
opinions of the country ? For we feel that 
there is no necessity for any such change. 
I believe there is a great difference be- 
tween the cheapness which is the result of 
a good harvest, and the cheapness which 
is produced by the importation of grain 
from abroad. I am afraid that the right 
hon. Baronet has been misled in his cal- 
culations, and has over-estimated the re- 
sults of his own policy, through the bounti- 
ful harvests we have been recently blessed 
with. A great authority on this subject— 
Mr. Huskisson—said, some time since no 
doubt, but not the Jess truly, I think, on 
that account, that— 

“cheapness produced by the importation of corn 
from abroad, is a sure forerunner of scarcity ; but 
that steady home supply is the only sure founda- 
tion for steady moderate prices.” 

I agree in that opinion. I think it most 
important that no check should be given 
in this country to the cultivation of corn. 
I consider no state so critical for this coun- 
try to be placed in as to be dependent on 
foreign countries for the supply of its food. 
What may be the result of these measures, 
no man can foretell. My own conviction is, 
that they will lead to greater fluctuations 
in price than have ever been known; and 
that before long we shall have the right 
hon. Baronet proposing some measure to 
the House to regulate the trade in corn. I 
believe they will induce the great capital- 
ists of Europe improperly to speculate in 
corn, and that it will be of far greater 
advantage to the foreigner than to our 
own country. I do not pretend to say it 
will lead to the utter ruin of the agricul- 
turalinterests. But I think that it will as- 
suredly cause severe agricultural distress, 
and that it will inevitably tend to lower the 
wages of this country. and that the work- 
ing classes will certainly feel its effects be- 
fore the higher orders. If these measures 
pass, we may henceforth consider free trade 
to be the ruling principle of Her Majesty’s 
Government, and that sooner or later every 
interest must bow before it. When you 
have removed protection from agriculture, I 
cannot see with what justice you can retain 
it for any other interest. The shipping 


interests, with all others, must follow ; and | 
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what becomes of our navigation laws and 
reciprocity treaties? Where the sweeping 
torrent is to stop, when the barriers are 
once broken, I cannot say. But I feel 
convinced that if justice is to be done to 
all, no protection can continue. If the 
noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) comes into 
oftice, he must outbid the right hon. Ba 
ronet; and if he do not, I should like to 
hear what he would propose. Then, may 
I ask the League also, what they will do? 
Will they dissolve and retire into private 
life? Even if the leaders were so disposed, 
may we not apprehend that others will rise 
up and agitate some other questions? | 
think that when such opinions are once 
broached, you will find others go far be- 
yond them; and that you will find 
that the right hon. Baronet has only 
fanned the flame of agitation without ex- 
tinguishing it. We are to have, it would 
seem, ‘free trade.’’ But it appears to 
me to be a “ one-sided” free trade, for, if 
I understand it rightly, it means this, that 
all foreign nations are to have the power of 
inundating our shores with their produets, 
but we shall have no corresponding adyan- 
tage in return. The manvfacturers of the 
country will find it difficult to compete 
with foreigners, unless they reduce wages. 
Already we are successfully competed 
with in foreign markets by the Germans, 
Swiss, and French, in cottons, silks, ho- 
siery, cutlery, and many other trades ; and 
unless we reduce wages here, I do not see 
how we can compete with the foreigners, 
when they have the great advantage of 
this proposed measure, and our home mar- 
ket opened to them in addition. We 
are told that the price of provisions has 
nothing to do with the rate of wages, yet 
we know how large an ingredient in wages 
the price of food must be; and it is impos- 
sible to see how competition can be carried 
on with the continental artisans, under the 
new measure, unless wages be reduced. 
It will undoubtedly come to this fact, that 
the workman of England will have to com- 
pete with the workman of all other nations; 
and we shall then see whether you are 
conferring so great a benefit upon him by 
giving him cheap provisions. But you may 
depend upon it, that the further you ad- 
vance towards this deseription of free trade, 
the more complicated will your position be- 
come. Much stress was laid by the right 
hon. Baronet on the alleged withdrawal of 
protection from the manufacturing inter- 
ests. But if any interest can stand such 
withdrawal of protection, it is that interest 
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Look at the superior position of the manu- 
facturer as compared with the agricul- 
turist. How much better adapted for eco- 
nomizing labour is the mill than the farm ! 
Oneroof covers his throng of people—all are 
to be observed at one glance—each has 
his allotted place—each his appointed task; 
the energies of all are taxed to the utmost, 
for the revolution of the wheel allows no 
cessation of attention. What cares the 
manufacturer about the weather? What 
matters it to him whether the sun shines 
or the shower falls? Can all this be said 
of the farmer? Can he look over his 
farm at one glance? Is he subjected to no 
vicissitudes of weather? Can he be sure 
of reaping what he has sown? Can his la- 
bourers work their twelve hours throughout 
the year as the manufacturer’s? Is not the 
position of the manufacturer infinitely more 
favourable than his? Yet the manufac- 
turer is afraid to reduce the hours of la- 
bour, for fear of foreign competition. I 
much doubt if manufactures and agricul- 
ture, though dependent on each other, are 
governed by the same rules, or the same 
principles. But this I know, that the agri- 
culturist, in the race for competition which 
he will have to enter upon, must, if pro- 
tection be withdrawn, tax his labourers’ 
energy to the utmost. But if I carry the 
comparison still further, what an advantage 
does the manufacturer possess over the 
agriculturist in respect to their burdens ? 
I hold in my hand a return from one of 
the largest cotton manufactories, in which 
I find that the work turned off in one 
year amounts to no less than 170,0001., 
the wages paid thereon being upwards of 
30,000/., and the burdens amount to 
only about 5301. ; too trifling to be talked 
of. How trifling also appears the alleged 
compensation proposed by the right hon. 
Baronet in favour of the agricultural in- 
terests! The consolidation of the high- 
ways, and the payment of medical officers, 
are too trivial to be mentioned. And as 
to a miserable sum of 300,000/. or 
400,0001. spread over the country, I really 
believe that the agriculturists would have 
been much better pleased if the right 
hon. Baronet had given them nothing at 
all. There is one article which comes 
not strictly into the discussion of this 
question, but is closely connected with it— 
Imean Sugar. A very short time since, in 
1844 and 1845, the Government held out to 
the West India Colonies a protection of 
10s, over free-labour sugar; and the West 

were credulous enough to believe 
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that it would be continued them for four or 
five years; but before that experiment was 
tried—before any of the free-labour sugar 
had been introduced into the country, from 
causes which can be sufticiently explained, 
but which I will not now enter upon— 
the Government tell us that the colonists 
can stand little more competition. Will 
not the experiment be repeated next year ? 
Shall we not most likely be told in 1848 
that the West Indian colonists would derive 
a direct benefit from competition with the 
sugars of Cuba and Brazil? If you ask the 
agriculturist, indeed, to sell his corn at the 
cheapest rate, with what justice can you 
compel him to buy his sugar at the dearest ? 
But when we have carried out the free- 
trade principles of the Government, of 
what use will be our Colonies? Why 
not have tried the experiment of free trade 
with them first of all? Treat them in all 
respects as integral parts of the Empire. 
Extend to them the principle of your Cana- 
dian Corn Bill—permit them to import 
their corn, grain, meal, and maize, and all 
other produce, and I will vote with you. 
Give them some greater benefit than you 
now propose, and you will draw the bonds 
of union closer, and knit them more firmly 
to the mother country. But if you give 
the foreigner a decided preference over 
them, for the contiguity of situation effects 
this—-you make your Colonies at once a 
bnrden upon you, and you not only furnish 
hon. Members opposite, who wish to repu- 
diate them altogether, with a strong argu- 
ment, but you give them a direct interest 
to free themselves. But if these principles 
are to be carried out in this country, the 
manufacturers must no longer have a mo- 
nopoly of the Colonies. You must allow 
them to have free trade also. You must 
get rid of their differential duties. You 
must allow your Colonies to be independent 
of you, and to form commercial connexions 
elsewhere, and you must suffer them to 
burst asunder the ties which a union of in- 
terests would otherwise have tended to ce- 
ment. The free-trade measure of the right 
hon. Baronet has been ealled a “ system 
of equivalents.’’ We are told, that it is 
to stimulate our commercial prosperity, 
and that it is to set an example to the 
world of what is called patriotic disinter- 
estedness. Whether the results will be 
what are anticipated by its author, I doubt. 
I fear the manufacturing activity of the 
country has been stimulated already too 
much. The increase of factories, accord- 
ing to Mr, Horner, is sufficiently alarming. 
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The progress of events will prove whether 
the measures now introduced are wise or 
not ; but I fully believe that they will prove 
to us that we are justified in the stand 
we are now making against them; as I feel 
ecrtain that we are contending for the best 
interests of the country—for the benefit 
of the commercial, the colonial, and espe- 
cially the working interests of the Empire, 
in advocating protection for every branch 
of British industry. 

Amendment having been proposed, 

Sm W. HEATHCOTE: Sir, in asking 
permission to second the Amendment which 
has just been moved by my hon. Friend 
the Member for Bristol, I trust I shall be 
allowed to approach the subject under dis- 
cussion without allusion to any topics of an 
exciting character. I wish to avoid such 
topics at all times, but more particularly 
now, when there are not wanting many 
persons to style the authorship of the pro- 
posed measures an act of political disho- 
nesty. I ask the House, and I ask my 
right hon. Friend, to believe I disclaim 
the use of such weapons. It is true that I 
think the project visionary and illusory ; 
that I think the right hon. Baronet has 
based its present necessity on grounds in- 
suflicient when taken separately, and in- 
consistent and destructive of each other 
when combined ; and moreover, that in his 
anxiety to produce great, and, he supposes, 
valuable results, he has overlooked the evil 
of disturbing a settlement which appeared 
to be fixed_upon the good faith—at least 
on the deliberate opinion—of the present 
House of Commons, led by himself; and 
that he has not sufficiently appreciated the 
shock to which confidence in public men is 
exposed when their course of action is 
suddenly changed, with no apparent change 
of circumstances, in matters concerning 
which the public mind has long been exer- 
cised, and opinions have been unequivocally 
expressed. But to suppose that the right 
hon. Baronet at the head of the Govern- 
ment pretended, at any former period, to 
entertain a conviction he did not feel, or 
that he has now any other view but to 
promote what he deems the best interests 
of his country, appears to me to be a gra- 
tuitous assumption, of which I cannot avail 
myself. I must give to the supporters of 
the Government measure all the advantage 
which is implied in conceding to them the 
integrity and good intentions of its pro- 
pounder ; but | must oppose that measure 
as being mischievous in itself, and without 
justification in reason, or from experience. 
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The plan of the Government professes to bea 
large, comprehensive, and impartial scheme 
of what is called free trade. If it really 
were so, if it were not only large and com- 
prehensive, but also perfectly impartial, | 
should still object to it, as a step ina 
downward path, and one that must un- 
doubtedly lead to evil. I am not afraid 
to avow that, in my opinion, the legislation 
of the last twenty years in a similar diree- 
tion, has produced evils far beyond what 
have been observed, the amount of which 
has been hidden, and the poison neutralized 
only by the enormous growth of your colo- 
nial trade—which has continued as yet to 
be governed on the antagonist principle; 
but which you are now seeking to under- 
mine. But the scheme has not even the 
merit of impartiality: it is not impartial 
even in appearance, because it does not pro- 
fess to take from all branches of our native 
industry the same amount of protection; it 
is still less so in reality, because while dif- 
ferent branches would be so differently af- 
fected by the abstraction of an amount 
of protection nominally equal, as to justify 
some discrimination, such discrimination 
has, in fact, been made, sonietimes without 
sufliciently meeting the necessity, and some- 
times in an inverse ratio to its magnitude. 
The withdrawal of protection from our na- 
tive industry will affect its different depart- 
ments in proportion to the necessity of ma- 
nual labour in their respective operations; 
and to that department in which manual 
labour is most necessary, and machinery is 
least available, no protection at all is to be 
awarded. There are manufactures into 
which machinery enters so largely, that 
we are able to undersell the foreigner in 
his own markets. These want no protec- 
tion. There are others which will be ex- 
posed to ruinous competition if left with- 
out greater protection than you propose to 
give to them; and finally, there is agricul- 
ture, which, needing it more than any ma- 
nufacture, is to be left by you without any 
protection at all. But, Sir, this unfairness 
appears to me to be the key to the right 
understanding of the whole. Disguise it as 
you will with large words, call it a great 
and comprehensive review of the whole 
commercial policy of England; still the 
simple fact remains, that it has originated 
in deference to a ery against agricultural 
protection alone, and that the main feature 
of the plan is sédulous care to make the 
destruction of that protection complete. 
Whether it ought to be so destroyed, is, 08 
the right hon. Baronet said, a question 
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ly of justice and partly of policy. Now, 
in considering the justice of the measure, 
we must contrast the condition of the Bri- 
tish farmer with that of his countrymen en- 
gaged in other pursuits, and also with the 
foreign agriculturists. You find him living 
jn a country where money is plentiful, and 
its circulation rapid, and where, conse- 
quently, the money price of every thing he 
wants is extravagantly high. You find him 
subject to a direct taxation of peculiar 
and unequal severity for the numerous 
heads of local assessment which in other 
countriesare defrayed from the general stock 
of the State. You find him subject to the 
Income Tax, which is now fixed for three 
years on the basis which the measures now 
under discussion propose so materially to 
affect. You find him embarrassed in his 
dealings by the operation of the Stamp 
Laws, and subject to all the indirect taxa- 
tion of the Excise and Customs; and, finally, 
you find that the very nature of his busi- 
ness is such, that the labour of man, en- 
hanced in price by nearly all the previous 
considerations, is necessary to it in a pro- 
portion unknown to manufactures—that re- 
turns for capital invested in it must always 
be slow, and yielding, not as in manufac- 
tures a greater comparative profit on every 
enlargement of the amount employed, but 
the contrary. But at this part of the case 
itis enough to glance at present, and to 
show how difficult it will be to adjust any 
measure of compensation. If it is ever to 
be considered as a question of compensa- 
tion, no one can say—the right hon. Baro- 
net has never pretended to say—that his 
proposed changes will be adequate in that 
view. The real question is, whether an 
enlarged view of national policy does not 
require us to stimulate national, in which I 
include colonial production ? It would be 
easy to maintain the affirmative by a refer- 
ence to the lucid statements, the cogent ar- 
guments, the glowing language with which 
ithas heretofore been maintained in this 
House by those who now oppose it. I will 
hot avail myself of this resource. I do not 
desire to produce effect by contrast, nor am 
I willing to suppose that those powerful 
speeches are forgotten by those who heard 
them. I am sure that I cannot efface from 
my own mind the effect which they pro- 
dueed. I cannot treat lightly the prospect 
of dependence on foreigners, which was 
onee thought so dangerous; nor can I set 
at nought the experience which has taught 
us that the provision for our own people 
has been abundant, cheap, and regular in 
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proportion to the encouragement which has 
been given to the growth of corn at home 
—that at this present moment the British 
farmer, subject to treble the taxation of 
fifty years ago, is enabled, under a system 
of encouragement, to supply nearly double 
the population at a price somewhat lower 
than at that day; and, finally, that at the 
very moment of the supposed emergency 
which drove the right hon. Gentleman to 
his present course, he has himself shown 
us that England alone, of all the countries 
of Europe, was well supplied; and that had 
she been otherwise, all those countries were 
prepared to close their ports. But, Sir, if 
doubts for the future were really pressing 
on the Government, they might have open- 
ed a door for supplies, which could not have 
been closed by the jealousy or apprehen- 
sions of foreign Governments. They might 
have depended upon our own Colonies. 
When the Canadian Corn Bill was intro- 
duced, I felt no difficulty in supporting it. 
I should feel no difficulty now in support- 
ing a similar measure with respect to the 
Colonies of Australia. But it is not in this 
scheme that boons to the Colonies are to be 
found. On the contrary, you withdraw or 
diminish all that you have already given. 
For the first time, in our history you avow, 
or at least you act upon, an anti-colonial 
policy. You disregard those mighty foun- 
dations of your maritime power which Na- 
poleon would have thought cheaply pur- 
chased at the price of half the Continent 
which he had conquered; and by the 
withdrawal of the substantial advantages 
which bind them to your distant autho- 
rity, you will yourselves take the first step 
towards severing the connexion, With 
these views of the general scope and 
bearing of the measure, I cannot consent 
to forego the opportunity of voting against 
it as a whole, nor enter into the terms on 
which this or that interest may be expected 
to capitulate. There remains one consi- 
deration of a practical character, and apart 
from the merits of the case, which I have 
no doubt has weight with some Gentlemen 
on this side of the House, in inducing them 
to support this measure, although they may 
wish that it had never been introduced—I 
mean the doubt whether the existence of 
the Ministry may not be compromised by 
the division among their supporters. Sir, 
I have no disposition to underrate the im- 
portance of this consideration; I am not 
one of those, if such there be, who are care- 
less whether the right hon. Baronet and his 
Colleagues are replaced on that bench by 
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the noble Lord and the Friends who sur- 
round him. I have hitherto given to my 
right hon. Friend my support founded upon 
a general agreement in his course of go- 
vernment; and it is not because I now dif- 
fer from him, even on an important point, 
that I shall be led away into a tranference 
of my support to those with whom on other 
subjects I have little in common, and who, 
on the very point concerning which I differ 
from my right hon. Friend, are found to 
coincide with him. But, Sir, I see no 
reason, and I recognise no right by which 
I should be withheld, from combining with 
this view a vote against the present mea- 
sures of the government. My right hon. 
Friend, at the beginning of the Session, 
justly claimed for himself the credit of hav- 
ing resumed power, not for personal objects, 
but for the sake of carrying out measures 
which he considered to be great and patri- 
otic. But he must concede to his support- 
ers the right to scrutinize those measures, 
and to satisfy themselves whether they de- 
serve such a character; and if he refuses 
them that freedom—if, on their disagree- 
ment with him, he determines to abandon 
the reins of government, which they do not 
seek to take out of his hands—on him, and 
not on them, be the responsibility of any 
mischief which may follow. I thank the 
House for the patience with which they 
have heard me, and will detain them no 
longer than to say, that I cordially second 
the Motion of my hon. Friend the Member 
for Bristol. 

Mr. W. LASCELLES said, the hon. 
Gentleman who had just concluded his 
address seemed to think that the country 
had attained the prosperity which had been 
its lot, entirely in consequence of the re- 
strictions on trade which had been so long 
imposed upon it. He owned that the hon. 
Gentleman seemed to him to have read 
very incorrectly the history of the Empire. 
In his view, ever since the commencement 
of the time when restrictive policy began 
to be applied, they were visited with a series 
of fluctuations in the price of food which 
could not be otherwise than detrimental to 
the country. Previous to the passing of 
the Reform Bill the principles of free trade 
were not considered as belonging exclusively 
to any party. Mr. Huskisson was in a Tory 
Cabinet supported in his measures by the 
Whigs; and he must deny that upon the 
reconstruction of the Conservative party, 
after the Reform Bill, its commercial prin- 
ciples were those founded on a restrictive 
policy. He, for one, had never considered 
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such a policy as the test of the Conservative 
party. On the eve of the general election 
he had considered it necessary to assert 
that no such principles as those of restri¢. 
tion were necessarily those entertained by 
the Conservative party ; and with this view 
he had voted with the noble Lord opposite in 
1821, when he brought forward his Budget, 
and he would have supported him had he 
been able lately to form a Cabinet. He 
had watched the course which Government 
had taken with respect to this matter very 
closely ; and when hon. Gentlemen spoke 
of the danger which would accrue from the 
Government proposition, he replied that the 
very first act of the Government implied 
and involved the very principles now on the 
eve of being carried out. Ie had thought 
it impossible to listen to the speeches with 
which the Tariff had been prefaced, and 
not have seen that they inculcated the full 
principles of free trade. And there was 
proof that these speeches were so under. 
stood by hon. Gentlemen on his side the 
Tlouse ; or why, in every successive Session 
of Parliament, were so many questions put 
to the right hon. Baronet, implying that, 
from the principles which he had asserted, 
the questioners believed that he was about 
to alter the Corn Laws, and requesting to 
know whether or not he actually and really 
meant that. An answer was given, which 
they were obliged to deem satisfactory, 
The right hon. Baronet told them that he 
had no intention of repealing the Corn 
Laws at the time ; but that he did not re- 
gard the Corn question as one on which a 
Minister, responsible for the welfare of the 
nation, was for ever to pledge himself. 
Now, that was the full amount of the 
charge which could in fairness be brought 
against the right hon. Baronet. [He was 
willing to do both the Mover and Seconder 
of the Amendment the justice to acknow- 
ledge, that they had not followed the course 
which had been taken with respect to this 
subject out of doors. They had rather 
address themselves to the actual merits 
of the case, than the personal topics mixed 
up with it. The hon. Seconder of the 
Amendment had told them that the country 
had prospered in consequence of the Corn 
Laws. Now, let them look at what had 
been the immediate effects of relaxation, 
wherever the principle had been carried 
out. He did not merely rely on the result 
of the measures of the right hon. Baronet, 
but he would take as instances of the good 
effect of commercial relaxation, the cases 
of silk, of sugar, of wool—in short, with 
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respect to all the articles which they could 
possibly bring to mind; and the fact which 
the advocates of a protective policy would 
have to refute was this—that the result of 
all experience, without one single exception, 
had confirmed every theory which the wisest 
men had uttered upon the subject. To this 
rule, he repeated, there was no exception. 
He did not believe that when it was applied 
to agriculture, there would be an exception 
in that case any more than in others. 
There might be some suffering and distress 
before the sound system was established ; 
but that constituted no reason why the 
change to it should any longer be deferred. 
He had a very strong feeling on this sub- 
ject. Painful as it was to do anything to 
break those party ties which so often ce- 
mented private friendship, he could not 
help expressing the satisfaction that he felt 
in reflecting that he had laboured to place 
the right hon. Baronet in the position in 
which he stood, in the full confidence that 
he would apply his great knowledge, his 
undoubted powers, to the satisfactory set- 
tlement of the question before them. That 
right hon. Gentleman had acted as he anti- 
cipated ; and without wishing for a moment 
to diminish the merits of those hon. Gentle- 
men opposite who had so long, so ably, and 
80 consistently argued against commercial 
restriction, still he did think that, practi- 
cally speaking, the right hon. Baronet had 
done more than any one else for the—to 
his mind satisfactory—adjustment of this 
great question. 

Lord NORREYS said, having been a 
supporter of the right hon. Baronet, from 
1830 to the present period; having given 
a steady support to all the measures of the 
present Government, agricultural and finan- 
cial, and to the whole of their Irish policy; 
it was with no inconsiderable regret that 
he felt himself compelled, not only to op- 
pose the measure now before them, but to 
state also that he could place no further 
confidence in the right hon. Gentleman’s 
Administration. He had waited to hear the 
right hon. Gentleman’s explanation, and he 
had waited to learn the measures proposed 
by him before he had deserted his ranks, 
Hethought the course which had been taken 
out of the House, in condemning the right 
hon. Baronet behind his back, and without 
4 hearing, was unfair and unmanly. He 
thought it was an unconstitutional course, 
that attempts should have been made to 
pledge Members of Parliament before the 
Measure was known; and if he had sub- 
mitted to such a demand, he should have 
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felt hinself degraded in his own eyes and 
those of the constituency he represented. 
He would further say, that he considered 
it unconstitutional that an association, sit- 
ting in London, should be issuing their cir- 
culars and mandates to the counties to 
send up delegates to interfere with the 
functions of Members of that House. For 
himself he would only say, that no course 
of that sort would ever influence his con- 
duct. He thought the course which had 
been taken of attempting to pledge Mem- 
bers to consent to no alteration in the Corn 
Laws, was also an unwise one, because, 
however strong his own opinion might be, 
that no such necessity existed, after the 
letter of the noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) 
and the resignation of the right hon. Baro- 
net (Sir R. Peel), it must have been clear 
to any one who knew anything of public af- 
fairs, that they stood in an entirely altered 
position; and a course which might have 
been taken previously with a fair prospect 
of success, could not after that be pursued, 
Would any one in either House of Parlia- 
ment stand up, after what had occurred, 
and say that they were prepared to form a 
Government on the principle of no altera- 
tion whatever in the present Corn Laws ? 
Yet that was the test which had been sub- 
mitted to Members at the county meetings. 
He had thought the only thing to be done 
was to wait and hear what the measure 
was, to see whether it was worthy of their 
acceptance; and to do the best they could, 
under the altered circumstances of the case, 
for the agricultural interests. But he had 
not expected that the right hon. Baronet 
could have proposed such a measure as the 
one before them. He was ready to admit 
the difficulty of the position of the right 
hon. Baronet, when he had once made up 
his mind to make any alteration. He was 
free also to admit, that whatever had been 
the proposal, it would have been met with 
probably equal opposition from many, and 
even from most, of the agricultural Mem- 
bers. But he thought the right hon. Ba- 
ronet might have obviated that difficulty in 
a great measure if he had taken a course 
which would have opened the eyes of the 
agriculturists to their real position; and 
which, until such a course was taken, they 
would not be aware of. If the right hon. 
Baronet had declined to return to power 
until the Government had been offered to 
the Duke of Richmond—and every one 
knew what must have been the result— 
that would have brought matters to a crisis 
at once, the agriculturists would have seen 
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their difficulty, and some measure more fa- 
vourable might have been carried by the 
right hon. Baronet. As it was, it appeared 
to him the course that had been taken had 
been the one to drive the right hon. Baronet 
to an extensive measure. But could he (Sir 
R. Peel) be surprised that the agricultu- 
rists had taken the line of no alteration in 
the Corn Laws: they were only following 
the advice given them formerly by the right 
hon. Baronet himself, who, in 1839, when 
the noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) was in 
office, advised them to make their stand on 
the principle of no change in the then law. 
On the faith of these declarations the Table 
of the House was loaded with petitions for 
no change in the then law. Was there, he 
would ask, less scarcity in 1839 than now? 
He could not have expected that the right 
hon. Baronet, who in 1839 had advised 
them to stand by the existing law; who in 
1841 had so damaged the fixed duty, as 
they had been told by a noble Marquess in 
another place, that they were forced to 
abandon that system of protection; and 
who in 1842 professed to propose an ad- 
justment of the question: he did not expect 
that the right hon. Baronet could have come 
to Parliament—he who had objected to an 
8s. duty, which was to be permanent—to 
propose a 4s, duty, which was to end in 
total repeal, accompanied, too, by such a 
miserable compensation. What was the 
inference which he drew from all this ? He 
would not accuse the right hon. Baronet of 
a want of political integrity: he did not 
believe such to be the case—he believed 
he had been actuated by no dishonest 
or dishonourable motives; but he would 
say, that, looking back to all these cireum- 
stances, he had shown himself to be devoid 
of that political foresight which entitled a 
nublic man to the confidence of his party. 
What the right Baronet had formerly said 
to the right hon. Member for Edinburgh 
(Mr. Macaulay), was now applicable to 
himself. He had said to that right hon. 
Member— 

“Out of office you declared yourself in favour 
of those measures—in office you repeated the as- 
surance that you were faithful to your principles. 
Will it suffice to answer, when your constituents 
require the fulfilment of your promises, ‘I gave 
you no pledges—declarations in abundance I ad- 
mit, but pledges I utterly disclaim? They will 
remind you that they lifted you, through their fa- 
your, to the councils of the Empire. If their na- 
tive tongue will not suffice, you have taught them, 
by reminding me of former reproaches, where they 
may find, in the passionate exclamation of Dido, 
the fit expression of their sorrow— 

‘ Nusquam tuta fides,’ 
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You remain deaf to their entreaties—you have no. 
thing but the miserable answer of A/neas after al] 
his coquetting in the cavern— 

‘ Non hee in foedera veni.’ 


‘I gave you no pledges.’ ” 
This was something like the language of 
the right hon. Gentleman to his supporters 
the other night. If these measures were 
carried, they would be carried, not by the 
conviction of Members on that side of their 
wisdom or necessity ; but because they saw 
the thing was inevitable, and they would 
rather see it carried by the right hon. Ba- 
ronet than by the noble Lord (Lord J. Rus. 
sell); he (Lord Norreys) differed with them, 
If the proposal of Ministers had been 
in favour of any protection whatever, he 
might have been of that opinion; but so 
little difference was there between the two, 
that he was not sure whether they might 
not obtain better terms from the noble Lord 
(Lord J. Russell), in the shape of a relief 
from burdens: nothing could be worse than 
the proposal of the right hon. Baronet. 
He regretted much the destruction of con- 
fidence in public men which must follow if 
Members changed their opinions because the 
Minister had changed his views. Would 
the right hon. Baronet, who had talked of 
reconciling an ancient monarchy and aris- 
tocracy with a reformed House of Com- 
mons, undertake that there should be no 
collision between the reformed House and 
the aristocratic branch of the Legislature? 
If this state of things occurred, and a small 
majority in favour of protection should be 
returned to the next Parliament, in what 
a position would the right hon. Baro- 
net have placed the Crown? If confu- 
sion should arise, then the right hon. Ba- 
ronet, who had risked and brought about 
that confusion without justification, and not 
they who opposed him, must be responsible. 
He had treated his supporters unfairly, as 
well as his opponents, whom he had turned 
out in 1841, when they offered far better 
terms to the agriculturists than the right 
hon. Baronet was now disposed to give. 
Mr. BAILIE COCHRANE was com- 
pelled to differ from the opinion expressed 
by some hon. Gentlemen at recent meet- 
ings of the agricultural societies, and he 
could not agree with them that the Com 
Laws involved a Christian and religious 
principle. On the contrary, looking through 
the whole history of the Corn Laws, he 
could not discover any principle at all, 4 
principle being something immutable, not 
taking its colour from the impulse of the 
moment, and beyond the influence of the 
circumstance and the hour. So far froms 
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fixed principle, he found that for five cen- 
turies posterior to the Conquest importa- 
tio was free ; but agricultural protection, 
which dated from Henry VI., gradually 
increased until the Revolution, when a 
bounty of 5s. was given to exportation and 
importation — totally forbidden until the 
price of wheat was 54s.—was subject to a 
duty of 8s. between that price and 80s. 
This, with occasional variations, remained 
in operation until Lord North’s Act, in 
1773, reduced the protection to 44s. ; but 
in 1791 the agricultural was again the pre- 
dominant interest, and greatly favoured 
until 1815, wheft the duty amounted to a 
prohibition. Then followed the Act of 
1822, and afterwards Mr. Grant’s Resolu- 
tions in 1828; in 1842 the present mea- 
sure was passed, which he for ove supported, 
and which it was now proposed entirely to 
overthrow. Where then was the lurking- 
place of this principle, if it did exist ? 
Through what strange scenes and changes 
had it passed! If there was a Corn Law 
faith, it admitted of every diversity of 
heresy. If he might be permitted the opin- 
ion, he thought the agriculturists were 
saying too much, when they asserted a 


(orn Law principle. He would rather adopt 
the language of the hon. Member for 
Shrewsbury, and term the Corn Laws an 
accident or an expedient, subject, as all 
expedients must be, to the influence of time 


and circumstances. There was another 
point on which he (Mr. Cochrane) differed 
from the agriculturists, in the opinion which 
they expressed that this Parliament ought 
not to meddle with the present Corn Law 
without making an appeal to the people. 
On this very point Mr. Pitt, in 1798, on 
the question of the Legislative Union, ex- 
pressed himself in the following terms :— 
“If this principle of the incompetency of Par- 
liament be admitted, or fi it be contended that 
Parliament has no authority to discuss or decide 
upon this measure, you will be driven to the ne- 
cessity of recognizing a principle the most dan- 
gerous ever adopted in a State—the principle that 
Parliament cannot adopt any new measure of great 
Importance without an appeal to the constituent 
lody. This idea may be traced to that gross per- 
version of the principles of all political society, 
which supposes that there rests continually a so- 
vereignty in abeyance, on the part of the people, 
tobe called forth whenever it suits the interest of 
party or of faction.” 
Why, when a Parliament elected for three 
years passed the Septennial Bill, and an- 
ther, the great majority of whose members 
were elected on the ery of opposition to 
Catholic Emancipation, passed the Eman- 
fipation Bill by a majority of 178, it would 
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be difficult to define the limit of Parlia- 
mentary competency. To adopt such a 
principle as that laid down by the hon. Gen- 
tleman would be to turn the House into an 
assembly of delegates. This being a deli- 
berative and legislative Assembly, it is pre- 
sumed that hon. Gentlemen are in some 
measure influenced by arguments and deli- 
beration ; and he could not think that its 
character would be raised if hon. Members 
were never to give an opinion without a 
recorded permission. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman at the head of the Government had 
been accused of gross inconsistency. But 
when he looked back to the histories of 
other public men, he did not find any greater 
consistency. Hon. Gentlemen quoted from 
Hansard, but Hansard was an arsenal from 
which all sides might select their arms. 
One hon. Gentleman would quote Mr. 
Huskisson in 1814, another, Mr. Huskis- 
son in 1827 or 1828. Mr. Canning, when 
in 1827 he proposed his Corn Law Reso- 
lutions, stated that if he had been in the 
House in 1815, he shouldhave suggested that 
measure. Why, Lord Ashburton, the now 
protector of protection, in 1820 presented 
a petition from the merchants and traders 
of the city of Londan, praying for total free 
trade, Facies non omnibus una. There 
was scarcely one public man who had de- 
voted his attention to the Corn Laws who 
had not been compelled to change his opin- 
ion; and what did this prove? That all 
public men were dishonest, and that public 
virtue had no existence ? This he thought, 
on whichever side of the argument, would 
be an unfair assumption ; it rather proved 
that the question was one full of difficulties, 
ever varying with the seasons and the 
times ; that there might be some truth in 
Mr. Sydney Smith’s dictum, ‘* whoever 
talks of an unalterable law, is an unalter- 
able fool ;”’ that events in politics were not 
like equal quantities in mathematics, al- 
ways the same, or like the great abstraet 
truths of morality, eternal and invariable 
in their nature. He was one of those who 
did lament those harsh necessities which 
hurried men on from change to change ; 
but to lament was not to prevent, and for 
God’s sake let them look at the state of 
the world as it is and was, not as it should 
be. Let them look at the movements 
which had taken place within the last six- 
teen years ; the development of industries, 
the progress of invention, the extended in- 
tereourse—America within the last six 
years brought within twelve days, China 
within two months, goods conveyed forty 
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miles an hour, letters sent from Penzance 
to Caithness for one penny. With all this 
movement, could the mind of the Legislator 
alone remain unchanged? And then let 
them regard the great fact of the popula- 
tion doubled within 40 years, and increas- 
ing half a million annually — increas- 
ing through the expansion of that trade 
which broke the alliance between Napo- 
leon and Alexander, and which had ex- 
tended our colonial intercourse to the far- 
ther quarters of the globe. Above all, 
could they ever forget that the Reform Bill 
had passed ¢ That reform which the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Cornwall truly 
styled a revolution. The consequences of 
that measure never could die—and who 
were the Ministers who passed it ? Why, 
among others, the noble Duke at the head 
of the agricultural societies, a noble Lord 
who had seceded, and a noble Earl who, it 
was supposed, would secede from Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. These were the Mi- 


nisters who compelled the Crown and the 
aristocracy to yield to clamour ; and these 
noble Lords, who threatened ‘‘ to swamp” 
the House of Peers, now stand up in de- 
fence of the landed interest of this nation. 
In the present state of the country, he 


(Mr. Cochrane) thought that the best se- 
curity for its tranquillity and the general 
happiness would be found in a strong Go- 
vernment—a Government strong in the 
confidence of the nation, and respected 
abroad. He believed that the country had 
confidence in the present Government. 
This was proved by the fact, that during 
the three days’ reign of the noble Lord the 
Member for the city of London, not the 
English funds alone but the French and 
Austrian funds fell; and that there 
should be no question of the cause of this 
declension, they rose again as soon as the 
right hon. Gentleman reassumed office. 
Now, if not England alone, but Europe 
generally, had, by the financial thermo- 
meter, proved the confidence reposed in 
Her Majesty’s Government, might not the 
opinions of hon. Gentleman be coloured by 
this circumstance ? Might they not be dis- 
posed to place greater confidence in the 
right hon. Gentleman than in the noble 
Lord? But above all, might they not mis- 
trust the noble Lord, when he mistrusted 
himself, and returned back to Edinburgh, 
adding one other to the Chronicles of the 
Canongate? In every constitutional coun- 
try he thought a responsible Government 
was essential, and that a party not strong 
enough to form a Government should dis- 
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band itself, as not carrying with it the 
sympathies of the nation. The question 
in politics must at all times be, what ean 
you do? The speech of the noble Lord the 
Member for Oxfordshire (Lord Norreys) hit 
this mark, and it was the best he had heard 
on the protection side; he plainly said, 
** What are you able to accomplish ? You 
talk of ‘no surrender ;’ but the noble 
Duke at the head of the Agricultural Asso. 
ciation, with his military experience, will 
tell you the reply to that is ‘ no master;’ 
and the flag which you talk of nailing to 
the mast will only serve to show the por- 
tion of the wreck.’’ If the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had come down to the House and 
had proposed to sacrifice the Corn Law to 
popular clamour, he, whatever change had 
been effected in his own feelings, might 
have declined to support the measure ; or 
even had he, remembering that the Roman 
sibyl demanded a greater price for her 
volumes the longer the purchase was de- 
layed, talked about concession, and endea- 
voured to anticipate future necessities by a 
partial sacrifice of conviction, he would 
have protested against the motives; but 
the right hon. Gentleman, on the contrary, 
openly avowed the change in his opinions, 
and founded his present measures on the 
success of his former policy. And let hon. 
Members imagine any person, if such could 
be found, unshackled by prejudices of party 
feelings, shown, as from an eminence, the 
vast resources, the commercial enterprise, 
the extended industries of this great coun- 
try; let him be told that all this greatness 
had grown up with free institutions, which, 
like the waters which roll around our shores, 
separate us from Continental Powers—in- 
stitutions, the admiration of every country, 
and which no country had yet successfully 
imitated ; let him be told, that of the Mi- 
nisters who achieved this greatness, the 
majority had been in favour of relaxation 
of commercial restrictions ; that this had 
been the Tory policy—it was that of Lord 
North, of Mr. Pitt, Mr. Huskisson, Mr. 
Canning—the language of Mr. Pitt, when 
he proposed a commercial treaty with 
France in 1787, might have been used by 
the right hon. Gentleman on introducing 
his measure the other night ; let this same 
person be told that every step taken to- 
wards the relaxation of protecting duties 
had been accompanied by a correspond 
ing increase in the welfare, the morality, 
and the gencral happiness of the coun- 
try, and that this same statesman who 
had achieved these great ends prom 
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results still greater, a still increasing 
prosperity, by continuing the same course 
of policey—should they accuse such a per- 
son of a too sanguine credulity, and an 
overwrought imagination, if he believed 
that free commerce claimed kindred with 
free institutions. When the measure of 
1842 was passed, he said that he thought 
a total repeal was preferable to a state of 
uncertainty, and that the farmers suffered 
more from constant doubt than they could 
do from a sacrifice of protection. Well, he 
would appeal to any agriculturist whether, 
since that period, there had been any con- 
fidence in the present law? On all sides 
it was heard that the Corn Laws were doom- 
ed. Men differed as to the period of their 
continuance; some said two, some five, others 
ten years; but that they must sooner or later 
go, all men were agreed. Now was this a 
stateof things which should have continued? 
Hon. Gentlemen might say that this was 
because the country had no confidence in 
the Government; but the truth was, there 
was a great change of opinion in the coun- 
try. All the meetings which had been held 
were meetings of landlords; and, in spite 
of this agitation, the price of land was ris- 
ing. In Scotland, the farmers told him 
they cared nothing for the Corn Laws. It 
was very true they had nineteen-year 
leases; but he believed that if leases were 
more general in England, it would affect 
English farmers as little. At all events, 
that was his conviction. He knew that he 
was liable to misconstruction; but he 
thought, if it was a base act to make a sa- 
crifice of opinion, it was an act of still 
greater cowardice not to follow conviction 
through the fear of misconstruction. In 
party feeling there was rarely any juste 
milieu; the people were generally in ex- 
tremes, and in times of excitement a Mi- 
nister was always declared to be either the 
father of his country or a traitor. So in 
ancient Rome, the Senate debated whether 
to pronounce Adrian a god or a tyrant. He 
did not believe the right hon. Baronet 
either one or the other; but he did believe 
him anxious to do his best for the country 
in very difficult emergencies ; and, inspired 
with this belief, he would recall to hon. 
Gentlemen on that side of the House the 
oecurrences of 1830, when they turned the 
right hon. Gentleman out of office by a co- 
alition with the Opposition, and the conse- 
quences were eleven years of Whig rule. 
Sir (said the hon. Gentleman) I vote for 
this measure, because I have confidence in 


the financial policy of the right hon. Gen- 
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tleman. It is precisely the principle of the 
hon. Member for Wolverhampton, who votes 
against the measure, because he has no 
confidence in the right hon. Baronet. He 
is following at an humble, and at how far 
humbler distance, the opinion of Mr. Can- 
ning, who said, in 1802— 

“ Away with the cant of measures not men, of 

the idle supposition that it is the harness and not 
the horses which drag the chariot along.” 
I vote for this measure, because I prefer 
legislation to agitation ; moreover, because 
I am a sincere advocate for protection. 
Yes, Sir, for protection not to one class, to 
one interest, however important, but pro- 
tection to all classes, to all interests, fo- 
reign and domestic—protection in hours of 
darkness and trouble, which, I pray God, 
may be far from us, but which, we cannot 
conceal from ourselves, may depend on the 
life of one man in France, or on party ery 
in America—protection when another nor- 
thern confederacy may threaten our shores, 
and hostile fleets threaten our colonial em- 
pire—the protection of a strong and vigo- 
rous Administration ; but, above all, I vote 
for this measure because, in the beautiful 
language of the prayer which we hear each 
day, I would set aside all private interests, 
prejudices, and partial affections, and lend 
my humble but most sincere endeavours to 
any settlement which those whose peculiar 
province it is to rule the destinies of this 
great country may judge conducive to the 
comfort and welfare of the poorer but not 
less loyal classes of my fellow subjects. 

Mr. DEEDES was perfectly aware, that 
in rising to address the House on so im- 
portant a subject, and at so early a period 
of the debate, he was laying himself open 
to the charge of great presumption ; but 
when that importance was duly considered, 
not with reference only to his constituents, 
but with regard to all classes of Her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects, he could assure the House 
that nothing but an imperative sense of duty 
compelled him to offer himself to the notice 
of the House, a portion of whose liberal in- 
dulgence he hoped to share—such as they 
were wont to bestow on those who, like 
himself, laboured under the disadvantage 
of addressing them for the first time. He 
was much tempted on the night when the 
right hon. Baronet propounded his mea- 
sures to the House to have offered his sen- 
timents on the subject; but he was restrain- 
ed from so doing, partly because it appear- 
ed to him that the merits of the subject 
should not be entered into, but principally 
because he was desirous of removing from 
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himself the imputation of being supposed 
to have formed a hasty and premature 
judgment on a most important question, 
and to have arrived at conclusions which 
maturer consideration would not have war- 
ranted him in doing. He was glad now 
that he had abstained upon that occasion, 
because he had since an opportunity (and 
a most gratifying one it was to him) of 
meeting in his own county a very large 
body of his constituents, and of hearing 
their opinions upon this important subject. 
Although his own individual opinion might 
not of itself be of any weight, yet when it 
was fortified by the unanimous opinion of a 
large body of practical men, met together 
for the purpose of forming a deliberate 
judgment upon a question with which they 
were amply qualified to deal; he hoped 
that the opinion which he was now in their 
name, and in his own, about to express, 
would be received more favourably than if 
he were to speak it only for himself. He 
would take this opportunity of assuring the 
hon. Member for Finsbury (Mr. Wakley), 
who was kind enough upon a former even- 
ing to give a caution to those who sat on 
the Ministerial side of the House, as to the 
mode in which they intended to employ the 
intervening time before this debate com- 
menced; and to take care how they stirred 
up the angry passions of the people, and 
had recourse to agitation; he could assure 
that hon. Gentleman that at the meeting 
to which he had alluded, those warnings 
had been most carefully regarded; and 
that if the hon. Gentleman himself had been 
present, he would have seen that his friendly 
advice had been followed to the utmost. No 
conduct could be more decorous ; no angry 
feeling was allowed to be embarked in the 
consideration of the great question which 
engaged the attention of the meeting. The 
same hon. Member told the House that he 
had not been in the habit of attending the 
meetings of the League, and he took shame 
to himself for not having done so. With 
the feeling regarding agitation which the 
hon. Gentleman then expressed, he could 
not but regret that the hon. Gentleman had 
not more frequently attended those meet- 
ings, because he thought that the exam- 
ple of the hon. Gentleman might have 
had influence enough to have suppressed 
much of that angry and violent language 
which had been used there, and which, 
while it aroused the passions of the peo- 
ple, did not tend to elicit the truth con- 
nected with the subject under discussion. 
He had described that subject to be one of 
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great and paramount importance; and he 
ventured to believe that the hon. Gentle. 
man opposite (Mr. Cobden), who was one 
of the strongest opponents of the Cor 
Laws, would consider that it was so. Why, 
the question involved nothing more or legg 
than whether they should wipe from the 
Statute Book those legislative enactments 
for the protection of native industry, which 
the wisdom of their forefathers originally 
placed there, and which had been continued 
by the united wisdom of men of different 
political opinions, all equally anxious, no 
one could doubt, for the welfare of this 
great country. And let it not be forgot. 
ten that, under the operation of these very 
laws, this country had arrived at that emi- 
nence in the scale of nations which had go 
long been her glory. It appeared to have 
been reserved for those who guided the 
councils of the nation at the present mo- 
ment to have made the discovery that those 
laws, which we had been in the habit of 
considering right, and wise, and prudent, 
and safe, were quite the reverse ; that they 
ought to be expunged from the Statute 
Book ; and that, on the contrary, we were 
bound only to legislate in such a manneras 
should open the door to foreigners, and 
enable them to compete with us. in our 
markets, and drive the corn of this country 
out of that market. If the extent of the 
change which the House was now called 
upon to make was considered, it might be 
supposed that, for some reason or other, 
laws of this description were only to be 
revised and altered once in a hundred years 
at least. It might be supposed that within 
the last hundred years nothing had been 
done ; but that now, circumstances had so 
changed, as to call for and justify an en- 
tire revolution with respect to these laws, 
No one would think it possible, that only 
in 1842, these measures were revised, and 
received the deliberate sanction of both 
Houses of Parliament, and that at that 
time the principle of protection was ayowed 
and acknowledged. What might be said 
by those who should hereafter search the 
pages of history, to account for this change, 
when they found that the Gentlemen who, 
in 1842, sanctioned the laws which were now 
found upon the Statute Book, were the same 
Gentlemen who, in 1846, were desirous to 
strike them out of the Statute Book, he 
could not tell. It would be for those who 
advised that measure to justify the change; 
and as he believed they acted honestly, he 
doubted not, in their own convictions, they 
were doing what they believed to be right, 
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and what they could justify. Te was the 
last man to oppose the doctrine that public 
men were not to be allowed to change their 
opinions upon great and public matters; 
but it must be done with care and caution 
—it must be done in such a manner as not 
to shake public confidence in them. Either 
on this or any other public subject, he 
desired to avoid imputing motives to any 
man. He would assure the right hon. 
Baronet, that on this as well as on every 
other occasion, whether in public or in 
private, he had never believed that he had 
been actuated, in any course of policy he 
might have adopted, by other than consci- 
entious motives. In early life, he had 
always been in the habit of looking up to 
the right hon. Baronet as his political 
leader; but he had never hesitated to 
oppose the measures brought forward by 
the right hon. Baronet of which he could 
not approve. So long ago as the Emanci- 
pation Bill, in 1829, he, as a member of 
Uonyocation, not being able to approve of 
the course which the right hon. Baronet 
then took, had felt it his painful duty, 
along with others, to resist the right hon. 
Baronet’s return as one of the Members 
for the University of Oxford. In the last 
Session of Parliament he opposed, most re- 
luctantly, his measure with reference to 
Maynooth ; and he mentioned this only to 
take the opportunity of saying that, though 
he differed from the right hon. Baronet on 
these great public questions, he had never 
doubted for one moment that the right hon. 
Baronet was actuated by honest and proper 
motives. On the first night of the Session, 
the right hon. Baronet had stated the fears 
which he entertained, together with the 
rest of Her Majesty’s Ministers on the 
subject of the failure of the potato crop. 
He made the utmost possible allowance for 
the feelings that actuated the right hon. 
Baronet at that time. He much feared 
that we did not now know nearly the half 
the suffering that was impending upon the 
unfortunate poor in Ireland. He quite be- 
lieved it; and he, for one, should have been 
ready and willing to have assented to any 
measure that might have removed, for a 
time, the restrictions on foreign corn, if it 
had been considered necessary for the re- 
lief of their suffering fellow subjects in Ire- 
land. And he believed there was not a 
member of any agricultural protection so- 
ciety—however much abused those institu- 
tions might be—who would not cheerfully 
have joinedinthat measure, to have rendered 
such meed of relief as he was able to do, to- 
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wards those who suffered so severely. But 
he could not go fnrther with the right hon. 
Baronet. Giving him eredit for those feel- 
ings, he did not think it necessarily fol- 
lowed that the Corn Law of 1842 was 
therefore to be altered. That measure had 
exceeded the most sanguine expectations 
of its framers; under that measure, the 
producer had received no more than a fair 
profit for the article he brought to market, 
and the consumer had not been called on 
to pay an extravagant price. The right hon. 
Baronet had instanced, also, the thriving 
state of the country during the last three 
years. But it must not be forgotten, that 
during those three years the country had 
been under the operation of that amended 
and revised law of 1842, which was brought 
in by the right hon. Baronet himself. And 
yet the right hon. Baronet called upon 
them to expunge that law. He could see 
no reasons for doing so; and therefore, 
anxious as he might be to support the right 
hon. Baronet on general quessions, he eould 
not give a vote in favour of the proposed 
alteration, contrary to the best judgment 
he was able to form. The right hon. Ba- 
ronet had expressed a hope that our manu- 
factures would be taken in exchange for 
foreign corn; but the right hon. Baronet 
had admitted, at the same time, that, up 
to the present moment, the reverse had 
been the case. He asked, then, with the 
greatest confidence, was not this measure 
of the right hon. Baronet an experiment to 
be tried upon the native industry of his 
country ? And if it was so—fraught as he 
believed such an experiment to be with 
danger to all classes of Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects—supported as it might be by argu- 
ments said to be irresistible from all sides 
of the House, still he would not yield his 
judgment, and give way where he believed 
there was danger to be anticipated. He 
could not but fear that, if the measure the 
right hon. Baronet now proposed became 
the law of the land, the day was not far 
distant when this country must be de- 
pendent upon foreign produce for a supply 
of the first necessary of life. He should 
deprecate exceedingly the possibility of such 
a contingency; and the very argument 
which the right hon. Baronet had used on 
the first night of the Session with reference 
to the supply of potatoes to be obtained 
from abroad, served to strengthen the con- 
clusion at which he (Mr. Deedes) had ar- 
rived, For he had said that in looking 
round to see whenee could be had a supply 
of potatoes, to replace the extensive failure 
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in Ireland, he had found that Belgium, 
Sweden, and other potato-growing coun- 
tries had placed restrictions upon the ex- 
portation of the article, and would not al- 
low it to come in aid of our failing crops. 
Could it be doubted that, under similar cir- 
cumstances, foreign nations would, for their 
own sakes, adopt a similar course ? He re- 
quired no further argument than that to 
induce him to withhold his support from the 
right hon. Baronet. He was aware the 
right hon. Baronet had said he did not be- 
lieve there would be a material diminution 
in the price of corn. But he asked if the 
gentlemen of the League held that doc- 
trine; did they intend that there should be 
no reduction in the price of corn? Did 
not they say, we want cheap corn because 
we expect the people of this country, when 
they can buy their food at a little cost, to 
lay out the surplus in the purchase of our 
manufactures ? There was one point con- 
nected with this subject which had been so 
often alluded to, especially at meetings 
of the League, that he was desirous to ad- 
dress a few words to the House upon it; 
but he had better, perhaps, read an extract 
from a letter which he had received from a 
friend on the subject, because that would 


better explain his views: he referred to 
the consideration of the measure before the 


House as a landlord’s question. The ex- 


tract was as follows :— 

“ Argument for free trade in corn will be urged 
on the ground that, whatever necessity there may 
be for purposes of revenue to continue duties on 
less important commodities, articles of subsistence 
are the last that should be taxed. Granted. Give 
the cultivator fair play. Exempt him from taxa- 
tion, and he will readily meet the world in his own 
field of industry. The bounty of Providence, the 
principle of fertility, will always ensure an ample 
profit to his industry and skill. But the question 
before the country is not whether articles of sub- 
sistence ought to be taxed. They are taxed, and 
that to an enormous amount. The question is, 
whether this taxation shall bear entirely on the 
producer, or whether it shall be partly distributed 
among the consumers, by the operation of the pre- 
sent system of Corn Law? ‘The price of every 
other article comprises not only the cost of pro- 
duction, and a profit on that cost, but also what- 
ever tax or duty may have been imposed on it by 
the State. Why should the produce of land be 
an exception to this rule? The answer will be 
that, so long as the producer obtains a price suffi- 
cient to give him a profit, he is not prejudiced by 
the alleged taxation—he may fairly bear it; and 
the weight cannot justly be transferred to the con- 
sumer, especially with respect to an article which 
is the first necessary of life, and the price of which 
so materially affects the poorest classes. Land, 
however highly taxed, yields this profit, as is proved 
by the existence of a further surplus—namely, 
rent, A Corn Law, therefore, makes the con- 
sumer pay the landlord’s rent; and the whole ques- 
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tion is a landlord’s question, and nothing else, 
Rejoinder :—Rent is not a direct object in thig 
question; it is incidental to it, and nothing beyond 
that. The relation of landlord and tenant is that of 
joint capitalists in the production of corn, &e. The 
occupier finds moveable capital, labour, seed, horses, 
implements; the owner finds fixed capital, dwelling. 
house, barns, stables, dairies, granaries, cart and 
waggon-sheds, cattle-lodges, piggeries, fences, gates, 
&c. On the poorest soils which pay for cultivation, 
the landlord receives littie if anything more than 
his proportion of profit on his fixed capital, deduct. 
ing land-tax, quit rents, &c. Are these less fertile 
soils to be cultivated? Can the nation afford to 
lose them? That is the question. If they are to 
be retained by adequate prices, then those prices 
will give an increased profit to lands of superior 
quality, through all the degrees from the lowest 
to the highest. House-rent is an incident to the 
great and main question whether the vast breadth 
of inferior and highly-taxed soils is to be aban- 
doned, under the discouragement of inadequate 
price occasioned by foreign competition of com- 
paratively untaxed corn raised on superior soils 
abroad at a far less cost.” 


Now, he entirely coincided in that view which 
his friend had taken of this question. He 
thought the proposition of the right hon, 
Baronet might have the effeet of throwing 
the poorer soils of this country out of culti- 
vation. He had detained the House, per- 
haps, too long ; and he would not now pass 
those measures in strict review which 
might be called an off-set to the measure 
which the right hon. Baronet had proposed. 
Whenever they were introduced, he would 
give them his best attention; and he thought 
many of them were very good, but he did 
not consider that they ought to have been 
added to a revision of the Corn Laws. 
Entertaining these views generally—dread- 
ing, above all things, to see this country at 
any time dependent on foreign nations 
during the searcity of so important an arti- 
cle as the bread by which we lived—fear- 
ing, also, that if we had to purchase corn 
from foreign countries, the specie of this 
country must go out to pay for it, and, 
consequently, there would be a reduction 
of that specie in the Bank of England 
which enabled other banks to have a larger 
issue—and dreading the consequences of 
such a paper restriction on the country— 
looking at this, and bearing in mind the 
language of the right hon. Baronet and his 
Colleagues in 1842 on this question, he 
could not allow himself, against his own 
convictions, to follow him and vote for the 
measure before the House. THe should sit 
down with a fervent prayer that it woul 

please Divine Providence, who had hitherto 
exalted this nation, still to guide its destiny 
so as to make it an example of good ge 
vernment at home, and fairness, and 
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ration, and justice in its dealings with 
foreign nations. 

Sm J. WALSH observed, that the 
Members for agricultural counties must na- 
turally be desirous of addressing the House 
on this subject: they had every motive 
which could urge them to do so, and they 
had every claim which justice could give 
them upon the patient and forbearing atten- 
tion of the House. It must be allowed 
that they were the representatives of a 

t and important interest. It must, 
too, be admitted that they are the organs 
of wide-spread opinions; and if those opin- 
ions had lost some of their weight in the 
minds of the right hon. Baronet and his 
colleagues, they were still the opinions of 
a large and influential portion of the com- 
munity. They were further entitled to a 
hearing, because, on the present occasion, 
they appeared to defend themselves from 
charges and imputations of a personal 
character, which had been recklessly and 
wjustifiably levelled at them, through 
the length and breadth of the land, and 
that, too, by hon. Gentlemen who had 
hitherto refrained from taking part in this 
discussion. Those who had so studiously 


preserved a stubborn silence, as to excite 


a remark the other evening, had held up 
the landed proprietors, in all parts of the 
country, as the corrupt and sordid advocates 
of an odious and selfish monopoly. They 
had been represented by those hon. Gentle- 
men as actuated by no other motive, and 
impelled by no other aim, than that of 
maintaining and upholding their rents as 
landlords, in opposition to the best inter- 
ests of the great masses of the community. 
They had, moreover, to present themselves 
tothe House, on that occasion, under the 
great disadvantage of being deprived of 
those upon whose assistance they had hi- 
therto calculated, and under whose leader- 
ship they had hitherto marched. They 
certainly had, by the sudden change of the 
right hon. Baronet, lost the most powerful 
advoeate of their cause, and upon whom on 
former occasions they were accustomed en- 
tirely to rely. The right hon. Baronet 
had accompanied this measure with others 
that were termed measures of compensa- 
tion. He had forgotten, however, in the 
enumeration, to allude to one, which ap- 
peared to him (Sir J. Walsh) of far more 
mportance than any he had stated. It 
was this—that by his policy he had imposed 
‘pon the agricultural Members the duty, 
and taught them the lesson of self-reliance. 


Hereafter they must be prepared to fight 
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their own battles, to defend their own opin- 
ions, and to vindicate their own charac- 
ters. He begged to say, that he denied 
in the strongest and most emphatic terms 
that the landed proprietors considered this 
as a question of rent—of rent only. But 
before he addressed himself to that part of 
the question, he would say, that if they 
were to argue this question on that ground, 
and consider it merely on the narrow basis 
of rent, he would even in that case assert 
that the question was one of the very great- 
est importance, not solely to those inter- 
ested in rent, but to the community at 
large, and deserving the most careful con- 
sideration of the House. What, he asked, 
was the amount of the landed rental of this 
country ? It appeared by a Return which 
had been made on the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton, in 1843, that 
the amount assessed for Income Tax was 
45,750,0002. as the rental of Great Britain 
alone, exclusive of the rental of Ireland, 
from which no return was made. Ile was 
unable to state precisely what was the ren- 
tal of Ireland; but he could not be in 
error in assuming that it must be from 
15,000,0002. to 20,000,0007. Taking this, 
then, as a narrow question of rent, and ad- 
mitting that the preservation of rent was 
the motive which solely actuated the landed 
proprietors, it must also be admitted that 
@ question involving no less a sum than 
60,000,000/. a year—a large integral por- 
tion of the wealth of the nation—more than 
double the amount of the interest of the na- 
tional debt,exceeding the amount of the whole 
export trade of the country—demanded re- 
spect and consideratiou as deeply affecting 
the prosperity of the nation? How was that 
wealth distributed ? When hon. Gentlemen 
used the words ‘‘ landlords” and “ rent” in 
their addresses throughout the country, no- 
thing else was suggested to the minds of 
their hearers but the owners of great ter- 
ritorial possessions, such as the Duke of 
Northumberland, or the Duke of Devon- 
shire, or the Duke of Bedford—noblemen 
who had half a county under their sway— 
or some of the great landed gentry, who 
by the antiquity of their families, and 
the extent of their estates, might be re- 
garded as the rivals of the highest and 
greatest of the Peerage. Those who 
presented such portraitures to the public, 
entertained most mistaken views on this 
question. There were whole counties in 
England in which there was scarcely one 
large mass of property collected together 
worthy to be called an estate, but in which, 
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on the contrary, the property was subdi- 
vided in every way—in which property was 
owned by every class of individuals—in 
great part by yeomen, who had inherited 
the land from their forefathers, owned 
small plots of land, and cultivated the farms 
on which they lived. Another most nu- 
merous class of landlords were small retired 
tradesmen, who, with that love of rural life 
which was almost a natural instinct with 
Englishmen, had invested all the savings of 
a life of industry and successful enterprise in 
land. Mr. M‘Culloch, an authority of great 
weight, estimated the number of landed 
proprietors in this country at 200,000. 
There were then 200,000 landed proprie- 
tors, without considering their families or 
dependents, who were directly interested 
in the question of rent. He said, that 
even on that ground this question was not 
to be considered as one concerning the in- 
terest of a small and narrow class. If it 
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were a class interest it involved the for- 
tunes of a great portion of the population 
of this country. But when they considered 
the pecuniary amount involved in it—its col- 
lateral bearings, and wideramifications—the 
property that by various engagements, by 


marriage and other settlements, was bound 
up in it—it was a question not to be sepa- 
rated from that of the national prosperity 
itself. But then this was considering the 
question as one of rent, and rent alone. 
That was the view to which hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite assumed that they re- 
stricted it, and to which the agricultu- 
rists refused to restrict it. They said 
this was a question which, from its na- 
ture, must involve the interests of the 
tenant-farmers and the agricultural la- 
bourers. The right hon. Gentleman who 
brought forward this measure introduced 
and supported it, on the ground that the 
general impulse which the relaxation of 
protecting duties would give to the industry 
of the country, and the greater facilities 
which it would afford to the farmers in pur- 
chasing articles which they made use of in 
their occupations—that the greater cheap- 
ness of all these articles would be an equi- 
valent for the loss sustained by the with- 
drawal of protection. That was the argu- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman, and he 
wished he could be as well convineed that 
the right hon. Gentleman was correct, as 
he was assured that he was sincere in 
making that statement. But the right 
hon. Gentleman assumed that the profits of 
the agriculturists would not be diminished. 
If the profits of agriculture were not dimi- 
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nished, then neither would rents, or the 
wages of the labourer; for rents depended 
not upon any particular price of corn, but 
upon the amount of the profits of agricul. 
ture. The agriculturists took a lesscheering 
view of the subject. They considered that 
the competition to which the farmer would 
be exposed from foreigners would beat 
down his profits; that he would have no 
chance of contending successfully against 
that competition; and that a great re. 
duction of the profits of agriculture would 
be the result. The necessary consequences 
must be, that the tenant-farmers and 
agricultural labourers would all suffer, 
Either of these results was possible. Let 
it be granted that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s hopes and promises might be 
fulfilled, or that what he, on the con- 
trary, feared might come to pass—either 
was a possible result ; but that which he 
contended was an impossible result—that 
which was an absurdity—that which was 
in contradiction to every sound doctrine of 
political economy and to the dictates of 
common sense, was, that tlie tenant-farmers 
and agricultural labourers were not to 
suffer, and that the whole loss of those 
changes would fall on the landlord’s head. 
That, he said, was what he considered as 
utterly impossible. Hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site were extremely fond of arrogating to 
themselves the sole knowledge of the doe- 
trines and principles of political economy, 
and of assuming that they alone were ae- 
quainted with the writings of Adam Smith, 
of Chalmers, of Torrens, of Ricardo, and 
M‘Culloch—that political economy was, in 
fact, a sealed book to the agriculturists; 
but he humbly said to those hon. Gentle- 
men, that the theory of rent was one of the 
best-grounded theories in political economy, 
on which the hon. Gentleman who had just 
sat down had given in the letter that he 
read, a practical commentary. That theory, 
which was simple and plain, assumed very 
justly that the most fertile land was the 
first taken into cultivation, and as the 
wants of the community increased the less 
fertile land was cultivated. Rent, there- 
fore, was only the difference of value be- 
tween the best and worst land in cultiva- 
tion, and its amount was at once an index 
to the general welfare and to the continual 
national improvement. It was an important 
corollary from this doctrine, that the apphi- 
eation of additional capital to raise addi- 
tional produce from old land, was in prin- 
ciple and results the same. Whether they 
applied 1,0007. in extracting additi 
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produce from the land already enclosed, 
or in enclosing inferior land to have that 
amount of produce, the consequence was 
exactly similar. What then must be. the 
result of pouring foreign corn into the mar- 
ket ? If it lessened the profit of the agricul- 
turist, this process would be reversed. The 
advantage that was gained by the profits 
from the superior land was an encourage- 
ment to the application of capital to inferior 
land—an inducement to the employment of 
industry by the taking of the less fertile 
soils into cultivation; and the contrary 
operation would be—the necessary conse- 
quence of pouring foreign corn into the 
markets would be—to diminish the profits 
of those engaged in agriculture—to dimi- 
nish employment for the labourer, by inter- 
fering with the tenant-farmer, who, no 
longer able to employ capital with profit, 
must withdraw it from the cultivation of 
the land. The whole of the agricultural 
interest would thus participate in the de- 
pression that would be caused. Nothing 
could be more plain or nothing a more legi- 
timate deduction from the theory of rent than 
this—that where, supposing in the Lothians, 
the rent of land was reduced from 41. to 
2l. an acre, that which reduced the rent so 
much would absorb the whole profits of the 
rent in a less cultivated district, where the 
rent, perhaps, was only LJ. an acre, and in 
doing so would deprive the labourer of em- 
ployment, and the farmer of his income. But 
thenit had been assumed that the Legislature 
had been guilty of a gross fraud upon the 
farmer—that when there was a protecting 
duty of 80s., the farmers also calculated on 
receiving the price of 80s.—that when the 
protecting duty was reduced to 70s., they 
again calculated upon receiving that price 
—that the farmer had made his calculation 
upon the acts of the Legislature, and in 
doing so had been perpetually deceived. 
He totally denied that that was a true re- 
presentation of the case. The farmers 
Were much too intelligent persons to have 
ever made such calculations. They knew 
that the introduction of foreign corn was 
not the only cause of fluctuations in price — 
that the trade in corn was in its very nature 
fluctuating—that the natural variety and 
diversity of seasons made it so—that Pro- 
Vidence itself had so ordained it—and that 
all the legislation in the world could not 
make it regular and unchanging—that the 
Price of corn must be affected by the 
alterations in the circulating medium — 
that it must be dependent upon changes 
m the atmosphere —on the condition 
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of manufacturers— on the state of the 
community: all these constituted ingre- 
dients in the calculations of the farmer, 
and by these he knew at all times that 
the price of the article he produced must 
be affected. All these were causes which 
the farmer calculated upon; but what 
he said was this— ‘In consequence of 
all these causes, I know that my trade, 
in the natures of things, must always be 
a fluctuating trade. I know that I may 
be exposed to loss, perhaps to ruin, from 
the variation of the seasons, and other 
causes which no human foresight could 
have averted or changed. But when 
my trade is in itself liable to such great 
fluctuations, I do ask you to protect me 
against that additional cause of fluctuation 
—that competition with the foreigner, which 
I shall be totally unable to support, and 
which, with other causes, must inevitably 
sink my trade to the lowest possible point 
of depression.”” There was another very 
important consideration for this House to 
deal with in passing this measure, and it 
was this—what were the evils which it was 
called upon to remedy? What was the 
state of things now subsisting, and which 
for a long time had subsisted in this country, 
which called for the application of an ex- 
periment that its best advocates must own 
to be, in some degree at least, a hazardous 
and perilous one? The right hon. Baronet 
(Sir. R. Peel) relied on the experience— 
the short and limited, and as he (Sir J. 
Walsh) thought, the inconclusive experience 
of the last three years. In reviewing that 
great question they might be permitted to 
take rather a wider scope, to go further 
back, and ask what had been the results of 
the protective system during the last thirty 
years? Since 1815, although no doubt 
the Corn Law had been subjected to several 
changes and modifications, yet upon the 
whole the principle had been one of a high 
valid protective duty. And what had been 
accomplished under that system of protec- 
tion? From 1815 to 1845 the population 
of this country had increased from some- 
where about 13,000,000 to something over 
19,000,000 ; and with this augmentation 
of 6,000,000 of people, what had been the 
history of our commerce and manufactures 
in that period? Hon. Gentlemen opposite 
were constantly telling them that protective 
laws had the effect of restricting commerce 
—that it was thereby confined and fettered, 
that it was prevented from expanding as it 
would otherwise have done, and that it had 
not attained its natural development. But 
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if they looked at the facts, they would see 
that in no country in the world, and at no 
period in the world’s history, had commerce 
and manufactures been developed with such 
extraordinary and surprising rapidity, as 
had all our great staple manufactures in the 
course of the last thirty years. Whether 
they turned to the cotton, the woollen, or 
the iron manufacture, they would discover 
that whilst there were different rates of 
progress, there was an immense advance in 
all. In the face of, and in addition to, all 
this, they found that our great additional 
population was maintained and supported, 
with an occasional contribution of grain, 
indeed, from foreign countries, but still to 
no great extent ; and the price of corn was 
considerably reduced from the price it bore 
at the commencement of this period. It 
was impossible to deny these great results. 
It was impossible to deny that they spoke 
strongly in favour of a system which had 
produced a state of prosperity and of pro- 
gressive advance, unparalleled in the annals 
of the world. Hon. Gentlemen opposite 
said, ‘‘ It is true that your agriculture has 
been extremely progressive. You have 
made great advances ; you have been ena- 
bled to nourish those six additional millions 
of people ; but you have now arrived at the 
extreme verge; you cannot improve any 
more 3; we must now look to other sources 
for the nourishment of the population, for 
you cannot add any more quarters of wheat 
to che quarters of wheat you have already 
raised.’’ Why, so far from this being the 
case, there never was a period in which 
agriculture was more ready to take a great 
stride in advance, than at the present mo- 
ment. There never was a period in which 
capital was more ready to seek investment 
in agriculture, if it received security, than 
at the present moment. The great im- 
provements which had of late been effected, 
the discoveries of Mr. Smith, of Deanston, 
the improvements in the methods of tillage 
and drainage, the various information re- 
specting agriculture which had been circu- 
lated by means of that most useful society, 
the Royal Agricultural Society of England, 
in the most distant parts of the country, 
and in places where improvement had 
hitherto been unknown, had created a spirit 
and desire for further improvement which 
only required the security which legislation 
could give, to make the most rapid strides. 
So far from agriculture in this country 
having reached its utmost limit, and being 
unable to provide for the wants of an 


additional population, he believed from 
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the bottom of his soul that it was now 
only in its infancy, and that we should 
see the greatest improvement if we did but 
persevere in that course which experience 
showed had already effected so much good, 
One subject which had been very much 
discussed in that House, and upon which 
the agricultural interest were wont former] 

to rest a considerable portion of the strength 
of their case, was the ‘ peculiar burdens” 
which affected land. Now, for some time 
past hon. Gentlemen opposite had taken 
upon themselves to controvert altogether 
that position. They had taken upon them- 
selves to deny that there were any peculiar 
burdens affecting land. The hon. Member 
for Montrose (Mr. Hume) had endeavoured 
to establish that as a fact at least twelve 
years ago; and he had been followed b 

the hon. Member for Sheffield (Mr. Ward), 
Now he was of opinion that both those hon, 
Gentlemen had been led into very consid- 
erable errors in reference to this subject. 
Their argument he conceived to be this:— 
They said, ‘‘ You state that the local taxa- 
tion falls entirely on the agriculturists; 
but when we look into the statistical ae- 
counts and examine the official documents 
which bear upon this question, we find that 
so far from this being the case, a great 
deal of this taxation falls upon other species 
of real property—upon houses, upon mines, 
and other descriptions of property, beside 
land. Therefore yours is not that exclu 
sive burden which you pretend it is.” The 
agriculturists replied, ‘‘ We never did pre- 
tend that it was an ‘exclusive’ burden, 
but we say it is a burden which falls with 
peculiar weight upon the agricultural in- 
terest. It presses us down more than it 
presses down manufacturers and people en- 
gaged in trade.” His noble Friend the 
Member for South Lancashire (Lord Fran- 
cis Egerton), in moving the Address in 
reply to the Speech from the Throne, re- 
marked very justly that agriculture was 
itself a manufacture—that it was a manu- 
facture of the raw produce. Now in this 
manufacture of raw produce we must com- 
pare ourselves with the producers of other 
saleable commodities. Houses were not 
producing commodities ; but land was, as 
his noble Friend said, a producing machine. 
They must, therefore, compare it with trade 
and manufactures ; and in comparison with 
trade and manufactures he contended that 
agriculture did bear a very heavy burden, 
from which trade and manufactures were 
altogether exempt. Let them take an il 
lustration. Let them suppose the metrop> 
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litan police rate was estimated at 100,0000. 
a year, and that by some very unjust dis- 
tribution the shoemakers only paid the 
whole expense of the police. The shoe- 
makers wofld naturally turn to the tailors, 
eabinet-makers, and other trades, and say, 
“We labour under a very great disadvan- 
The metropolitan police force is for 

the benefit of the whole town, and you tax 
us with the whole maintenance and support 
of it. Moreover, we find that the shoe- 
makers of Reading, Northampton, Birming- 
ham, and other places, who are not subject 
to this tax, can therefore make their shoes 
cheaper than we can, and send them to 
London and underseii us.’’ Now that 
would be very nearly the case of the agri- 
culturists, as regarded the other trades 
and manufactures of this country. The 
repeal of the Corn Law appeared to be ad- 
vocated by two great parties : by those who, 
like the right hon. Baronet at the head of 
the Government, contended that, whilst re- 
peal would be beneficial to commerce and 
manufactures, it would not be injurious to 
the profits of agriculture; and by those 
who were prepared to embrace it as a posi- 
tive good, even though it might be pur- 
chased by the sacrifice of the whole agri- 
cultural interest. Now he conceived that 
it was impossible that either of the leaders 
of the two great parties in this House 
would be prepared to advocate total repeal 
of the Corn Law upon this principle. They 
must both be prepared to advocate it upon 
the principle that it might be adopted with- 
out injury to agriculture ; for he was sure 
that no statesman who had been raised to 
the position of directing the councils of the 
country, could possibly adopt so reckless a 
principle as that the law should be repealed, 
though ruin might be the result. The 
question was, then, what were the grounds 
of their belief that this measure might be 
adopted without injury to the agricultural 
interest? It was upon this that the real 
merits of the question rested; and he could 
not but come to the conclusion that the pre- 
sent was a ‘leap in the dark’; that, notwith- 
standing all the investigation of this sub- 
ject, the examination of reports from Mr. 
Jacob, or returns from our consuls abroad, 
and the information which had been sup- 
plied to this House, the subject was in it- 
self one of such vast extent, and its result 
80 problematical, that it was impossible to 
tome to any other conclusion than that it 
was a hazardous and perilous experiment, 
the results of which must be necessarily 
own, If such a great customer as 





England went into the market, how many 
quarters of the world would corn come from 
that had never yet supplied us with any? 
There was Spain, for instance, the agri- 
culture of which had of late years partaken 
of that depression which, in consequence 
of the unfortunate state of affairs there, 
had become general; but it was most pro- 
bable that, if Spain again enjoyed a settled 
government, there would be a very great 
importation of wheat from that country. 
Then there was all that portion of the north 
of Africa which once supplied the Roman 
empire with grain. He had great hesita- 
tion in mentioning any personal observation 
of his own; but he could not help stating 
the result of some inquiries which he made 
when at Hamburgh in 1843. He took a 
good deal of trouble in inquiring into this 
subject among merchants on whose infor- 
mation he thought he might rely ; and they 
assured him that it was perfectly practi- 
cable to purchase a very large quantity— 
indeed any quantity—of wheat at 36s. a 
quarter. He also made particular inquiries 
respecting the amount of freight, having 
observed that in all the returns of Mr. 
Jacob and others the freight was gene- 
rally estimated at about 4s. or 5s. a quar- 
ter; and he was assured that from the 
port of Hamburgh at that time, when 
there was a great competition going on 
between the shipping of the State of Ham- 
burgh, Denmark, and Hanover, it was 
possible to send corn to London or Hull in 
the Dutch galliots at so low a rate as 1s. per 
quarter. Now these facts he gave merely 
as the result of the information he acquired 
on the spot. He would not undertake to 
guarantee their accuracy; but he believed 
them to be correct ; and if they should be 
borne out, he believed that a much greater 
depression in the price of corn would take 
place in this country in consequence of the 
right hon. Baronet’s measure, than had 
ever yet been experienced. The right hon. 
Gentleman said he considered the state of 
Ireland as the primary cause at least of the 
sudden resolution he had come to with re- 
spect to the Corn Law. The state of Ire- 
land was one which he was not disposed to 
treat with anything that approached to le- 
vity. He was too well acquainted with 
that country not to be aware of the appal- 
ling consequences which would flow from a 
great failure in the potato crop; and he was 
perfeetly ready to admit that there was no 
practicable measure which ought not to be 
adopted to alleviate or guard against such 
a calamity ; but he could not understand 
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why a calamity which, however fearful, 
must be of a temporary nature, should be 
made the ground for passing such a mea- 
sure as that now under consideration. He 
did not think, even if the consequences 
which the right hon. Baronet apprehended 
were inevitable, that an entire change in 
the system of Corn Law would necessarily 
follow any precautionary measures that 
might be taken. He did not consider that 
the present state of Ireland afforded a jus- 
tification for any permanent alteration of 
the law; on the contrary, he was sure that 
the general state of Ireland was the strong- 
est argument in favour of the maintenance 
of the present Corn Law. Every argu- 
ment by which the Corn Law was de- 
fended applied with added force to Ireland. 
Ireland was a country purely agricultural. 
It was a country, the vast population of 
which—a denser population in proportion 
to the square mile than the population of 
this country—was entirely dependent upon 
agriculture. The trade in agricultural pro- 
duce between England and Ireland was 
one of the great links and bonds of union 
between the two countries. There were 
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two links and bonds of union; one was the 
trade in agricultural produce, the other the 


Protestant Church of Ireland. They were 
going to destroy the one: let them take 
care that they defended the other. The 
right hon. Baronet based the adoption of 
his measure upon his experience of the last 
three years. He was sure, however, that 
public opinion, and that posterity, whose 
suffrages the right hon. Gentleman was so 
nobly desirous of obtaining, would consider 
that there was another cause which had 
been in operation in England for some 
years past, which had the most powerful 
effect in producing this result. He thought 
that to the organisation, the efforts, and 
the funds of the Anti-Corn-Law League, 
the public would be induced to ascribe ina 
great measure the commercial revolution 
which this House was now called upon to 
sanction. During the last twenty years 
that was the second of those associations 
—the second of those great joint-stock 
companies in agitation, which had produced 
such important effects on the policy and 
destiny of this country. Let them read 
the history of the first, and then solve him 
this problem: how many more of those 
associations would it take to crush the in- 
dependence of Parliament—to subvert the 
stability of the Government, or to effect the 
dismembermentof the Empire? That wasthe 
eyil which some day or other, by some Minis- 
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ter or other, must be grappled with. Itwasa 
system which could not long co-exist with 
stable, regular government—which in its 
nature must be destructive of the inde. 
pendence and utility of representative go- 
vernment. He was opposed to this mea- 
sure, then, because he believed it a dan- 
gerous experiment on the resources of the 
country ; he was opposed to it doubly be. 
cause he believed it had been very much 
brought about through the influence of that 
association which he considered every lover 
of order and regular government was bound 
to oppose. THe did not oppose it upon any 
ground of what was called mere class inter- 
est, nor because he thought it a question of 
rent, or that the rents of landlords were 
particularly concerned in it ; but he opposed 
it because he was convinced that if they 
made a mistake in this matter—if the right 
hon. Gentleman’s calculations should prove 
erroneous, the result of that mistake would 
not be a sacrifice of the interests of a class, 
but the destruction of the prosperity of the 
Empire. 

Mr. A. J. B. HOPE wished to say a 
few words upon the measure, not in refer- 
ence to its being a question of the Corn 
Laws, or a questionof free trade; but simply 
on the ground of whether or not the present 
Parliament was morally, as well as legally, 
capable of dealing with it. Under what 
circumstances had the present Parliament 
been elected five years ago? The right 
hon. Baronet had been at that period— 
in the year 1841—at the ‘head of Her 
Majesty’s Opposition.”” He had led the 
struggle against free trade, rightly or 
wrongly, at the time when the noble Lord 
the Member for London (Lord J. Russell), 
as a last effort of the Whig Government 
(that Government which had then ruled 
England since 1830, and had in the natu- 
ral course of events become effete), had 
brought forward his free-trade scheme; 
the right hon. Baronet had opposed him 
on that occasion, and compelled the noble 
Lord to appeal to the country. The coun- 
try had responded to that appeal, and re- 
turned them, the House of Commons of 
1841, as a protectionist Parliament to 
crush*free trade; and the House of Com- 
mons had chosen the right hon. Baronet a8 
the leader of that party. And now, im 
1846, they were called upon to pass the 
very same measure—nay, a far stronger 
and more sweeping measure than that 
which their constituents had returned them 
to oppose and put down. Rightly or 
wrongly, that had taken place; and by 
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what measure of political expediency could 
such a change be justified? To be sure, 
the right hon. Baronet had been elected by 
the party as their leader in 1841, and he 
still continued their leader; but he should 
remember that neither he himself, nor the 
noble Member for London, nor the hon. 
Member for Stockport (Mr. Cobden), nor 
any other leader of party, was such by 
divine hereditary right. He was leader of 
his party simply and solely as being in 
the minds of his followers the best expo- 
nent of their principles ; and if his princi- 
ples and theirs remained the same, he re- 
tained his position; if not, it should be no 
matter of surprise to the right hon. Baro- 
net, or any other, if the members of his 
party, finding that their leader had deserted 
the principles on which they had elected 
him, should retire from his side and choose 
each his own leader, or take each a line 
for himself; and let him remember that 
the evils, all the misgovernment that must 
result from such a course, would fall upon 
himself, and not upon those who had been 
compelled to trust solely to themselves. 
That was the real state of the case. The 
right hon. Baronet now came forward in 
this Parliament, and with the same glow- 


ing eloquence, to advocate those very prin- 
ciples which he had trampled under foot 
in the last Parliament, in 1841, and in the 
early debates in the same year in the pre- 


sent Parliament. On last Tuesday week, 
they had been all present there to know the 
changes to be proposed by the right hon. 
Baronet, and what the grounds were which 
led him to those changes. And what had 
been the argument by which the right hon. 
Baronet supported his measures of free 
trade? It was forsooth, that it was con- 
sistent with the principles of true Conserva- 
tive policy. But what did the right hon. 
Baronet mean by true Conservative policy ? 
Toryism was a tangible thing; Whiggism 
was a tangible thing; protection was a 
tangible thing; free trade was a tangible 
thing: in all those things there was mean- 
ing; but what meaning in the world was 
there in that strange new word, ‘ Conser- 
vatism”’—that word which had arisen since 
1832, at the time when the old Tory party, 
split up in divisions, had found a difticulty 
i coming together under one banner? 
What was this ‘‘ Conservatism,” which was 
hot animated by the spirit of Toryism, nor 
of Whiggism—no, but by ‘true Conser- 
Vative policy ?’’ It was no more than an 
empty sound—the last departing ghost of 
Conservatism, which should long ago have 
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been sent to the catacombe of all departed 
hoaxes. So stood the case with the Con- 
servative Government—that Government 
which was composed of men from the bro- 
ken ranks of the old Tory party, and which 
now came down to the House, in 1846, to 
advocate utter free trade, because it was 
consistent with ‘the principles of true Con- 
servative government.’’ That might be 
true Conservative policy, but it was a policy 
which would not conserve the affections of 
the right hon. Baronet’s own party. There 
was a Minister once very powerful; it was 
in the days before the House of Commons 
had become what it now was; when the 
power of England was exercised by the 
Crown, and that Minister swayed the Crown 
as the Ministers in these days swayed 
Parliament. One little expression which 
had escaped that Minister had caused his 
fall. The power of Wolsey had not 
long survived his expresssion, Ego e6 rex 
meus; and the right hon. Baronet’s influ- 
ence, perhaps, might not long survive the 
use of his favourite phrase, ‘I and my 
party.”” The hon. Gentlemen who had 
been elected to seats in that House on 
strong protectionist principles were so much 
expected to follow their leader, that they 
had been brought down to the House of 
Commons, as they had been on last Tues- 
day week, without even the common cour- 
tesy being accorded them which they had 
received formerly, when measures of com- 
paratively minor importance were to be 
proposed—namely, of giving them some 
slight intimation of what the measure 
was that was to be brought under the con- 
sideration of Parliament. It was not so 
long since such courtesy had been observed 
towards them. He himself was one of 
those Members who, in 1841, had known 
something about what was to take place 
before the Address. But a total change 
in the whole commercial system of the 
Empire, as though it was a mere bubble— 
a mere fleabite—was brought forward 
without their having received any previous 
notice or inkling of what they were to 
expect. Such was true Conservative po- 
liey—policy which would have been rather 
strange in the new Parliament, but which 
was now carried safely into execution. 
Thus this great revolution in that commer- 
cial system by which England had been 
sustained, was to be brought forward in the 
last moment of an almost effete Parliament, 
which had existed now nearly five years. 
Perhaps that revolution, affecting as it 
would the entire modern state of society, 
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the commerce, trade, and manufactures, 
by which not only the greatness of Eng- 
land but of the whole world was acquired, 
would be more serious in its results than 
any revolution of the Constitution or of the 
Government could be. A revolution of 
that sort was to be brought forward in that 
way, and hon. Members were expected un- 
der such circumstances to support it. Not- 
withstanding the philosophical views which 
had been put forward in his speech by the 
hon. Member for Bridport (Mr. B. Cochrane), 
he must say, that protectionist policy had 
been the policy of England for centuries. 
If the measure now under consideration 
were to pass that House, it would be sent 
in the natural process of legislation to the 
House of Lords; and the question for its 
adoption in that august assemblage would 
be put by the Lord Chancellor from the 
Woolsack—yes, from the Woolsack, that 
mute but immemorial emblem of the at- 
tachment to England to the principle of 
protection. The Woolsack had been placed 
in the House of Lords in the reign of Ed- 
ward III., and there it had remained for 
ages to remind the Members of that branch 
of the Legislature of the highest and most 
important of their functions, and to serve 
as a memento (so to speak) of what de- 
scription of policy the people of England 
were desirous that they, their hereditary 
Legislators, should pursue. But whatever 
difference of opinion might exist as to the 
strange change which had come over the 
policy of our rulers in the 19th century, 
he could not understand how there could 
be any diversity of sentiment with respect 
to this fact, that those who were the great 
movers in these strange revolutions had 
pursued towards their party, and indeed 
he would say towards the House in ge- 
neral, a rather contemptuous and most 
assuredly unprecedented course. This 
measure of 1846 formed a just crowning 
point to that strange heterogenous mass 
of legislation, the Maynooth grant, the 
Irish Colleges, and those other measures 
which constituted the political life of the 
Parliament of 1841. But the right hon. 
Baronet might say there was no other 
course open to him. He thought, how- 
ever, that the right hon. Baronet might 
have said, as upon former occasions, that 
there were three courses open to him. The 
right hon. Baronet might have treated the 
question as he had done ; he might have dis- 
solved Parliament; or, better than either, 
he might have come boldly forward at the 
time the noble Member for London had, 
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with great gallantry, advocated free trade, 
If the right hon. Baronet had then come 
forward, and said to the noble Lord, “ For 
a long time I have supported protection, 
you have supported free trade. I am ga. 
tisfied now, that all my life I was wrong ; 
therefore, to you who are right, I give up 
the Government of the country, and tender 
you my warmest and hearty support.” 
That would have been honest, and what- 
ever their private views might have been, 
they could not have helped praising such a 
course as heroic and magnanimous on the 
part of the right hon. Baronet, and he 
would have won golden opinions for himself 
even on that (the Ministerial) side. But 
still he would have done better if he had 
let hon. Gentleman opposite, as he hada 
right to do, bring forward those measures, 
and reap the honour and credit of their 
own policy. Hon. Gentlemen on the other 
side had a right to demand that those 
measures of legislation, which for many 
years they had toiled after and spent their 
lives in procuring, should be passed by 
them ; that they should have the honour 
and credit of carrying them. That would 
have been but common justice to them. 
But another course had been adopted by 
the Conservative protectionist Government 
of 1841. A free trade was proposed by 
them, and was to be carried through the 
House by the cry of cheap bread. His 
vote therefore would be given as a protest 
against a course of policy which could add 
no lustre to the very best system of ab- 
stract legislation. 

Viscount SANDON felt himself called 
upon to explain and vindicate the course 
which he was about to take with reference 
to the question then before the House. He 
was in a position different from that of any 
Member who had yet spoken. He disap- 
proved of the measure proposed, and yet 
he intended to support it by his vote. He 
could not honestly say that he was con- 
vinced by the arguments and facts whieh 
had convinced the right hon. Baronet, and 
induced him to give up his former opinions. 
The basis of induction seemed to him too 
narrow for so broad a superstructure. The 
facts themselves were not very conclusive : 
they were, many of them, to be explained 
by special causes peculiar to themselves, 
independent of general principles ; and 
whatever they were, he could not think 
that, if all the @ priori arguments of poli- 
tical economists, and all the inductions 
from previous observations, had for thirty 
years failed to make an impression on the 
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mind of the right hon. Baronet, the narrow 
experience of the last three years, on a few 
small experiments, was a very intelligible or 
satisfactory ground for so sudden and so 

eat a change of opinion. He was not one 
who had ever rested his defence of the Corn 
Laws, nor did he think it had ever been 
mainly rested, upon the hypothesis that 
the rate of wages depended upon the 
price of corn; and, therefore, any facts 
which tended to contradict it could not 
weigh much with him in his opinion upon 
the general question. He did not mean 
to assert, that the price of all labour de- 
pended upon the price of corn; still less 
that it varied up and down in exact ac- 
cordance with all its fluctuations. In 
skilled labour, no doubt, that element 
entered but slightly into the question of 
wages: the small number in possession of 
it facilitated combination, and limited the 
supply, so that wages were artificially kept 
up; but it would be difficult to persuade 
him, that in unskilled labour, whether at 
the hand-loom or in the field, where compe- 
tition was unlimited, and wages were driven 
down to the lowest point, the price of sub- 
sistence did not enter most largely into the 
question of wages ; and he would appeal to 
any man, whether, in his own experience, 
such was not the case. The correspond- 
ence was not always immediate, nor ma- 
thematically exact ; but such a sympathy, 
as it were, did exist, and in the long run, in 
such cases, was sure to show itself. Why, 
every political economist acknowledged it, 
and every fact proved it. Why, else, 
were the wages of the worst-paid labourers 
in England, higher than those of the same 
labourers upon the Continent ? There could 
not be less competition for their services 
than there was in some parts of England; and 
yet Mr. Senior, in his Report to the Poor 
Law Commissioners, acknowledged most 
distinctly, and proved, the fact. The pro- 
portion between the demand and supply of 
any kind of labour, might for a time obstruct 
the operation of that tendency, and in skil- 
led labour, as he said before, its effect was 
not so visible ; but no experience of three 
years could justifythe denial of its existence. 
While, however, he felt it was impossible to 
admit the validity of the right hon. Baro- 
net’s observations upon that point, as war- 
ranting his change of opinion, he fairly ac- 
knowledged that he thought some of his 
friends, in their defence of the Corn Laws, 
had rested too much upon it. It was good, 
as diminishing the importance to the la- 
bourer of cheaper bread; it was not good, 
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as proving that it would be an evil to him. 
Again, he could not think with the right 
hon. Baronet, that the high prices of cer- 
tain articles, on the importation of which 
the duties had been lowered in the last 
three years, were so conclusive an evidence 
of the effect of relaxation of protection, as 
he had stated it, sufficient to create a revo- 
lution in opinions so long matured. They 
had undoubtedly been contemporaneous 
with certain relaxations in the Tariff; but 
he could not think that those relaxations 
were the main causes of high price, or that 
they were evidence of the permanent ef- 
fect. There were many circumstances to 
explain the fact. The very ebbs and flows 
to which, as it were by a law, all mercan- 
tile prosperity seemed to be subject, were 
almost sufficient of themselves. Good har- 
vests, return of confidence, accumulation 
of capital, railroad enterprise, occurred at 
once to the mind of every man. These 
were all special causes, giving an unusual 
value to all kinds of produce, raising the 
price of every article, and defeating the 
natural effect of increased competition. 
Surely the right hon. Baronet did not 
mean to assert, that the natural effect of 
competition—the permanent result of in- 
creased supply, was to raise prices? Was 
this the new reading of political economy ? 
Was it the object of the clamourer upon 
the Corn Laws to have a smaller rather 
than a bigger loaf? He could not, there- 
fore, pretend conversion; he could not 
close his eyes to the fact, that in re- 
moving all protection from domestic agri- 
eulture, they were about to make a 
most hazardous, an almost unprece- 
dented experiment. Let them look to 
commercial Holland, to monarchical France 
and Belgium, with their mixed interests, or 
to republican America, they would find no 
country which had yet been rash enough 
to leave her agriculture exposed to the un- 
mitigated effect of occasional glut from 
foreign import, from which it especially suf- 
fered, and from which it had so little power 
to protect itself. He was now thinking of 
the case’ of the tenant-farmer. Although 
he was not indifferent to the importance of 
the considerations which had been so well 
pressed upon the House by the hon. Baro- 
net who sat near him, to the import- 
ance of the expenditure of 45,000,0002., 
which might be considered as constituting 
the landed rental of the country, and 
which might be seriously affected by the 
removal of all protection ; yet still, as far 
as the landlords themselves were concerned, 
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he would not plead for then. They might 
suffer some inconvenience ; but they would 
survive the change, and their property might 
ultimately recover, and rapidly improve its 
value. But the farmer was in a situation 
peculiarly exposed and helpless. Whe- 
ther he had a lease or not, he was prac- 
tically nearly as much tied to the soil. 
He had buried his capital in the soil, or 
he could not remove it without tremen- 
dous sagrifice. Unlike the merchant or 
the manufacturer, he could not divert, or 
expand, or contract his operations. He 
was, as it were, tied to the stake, and must 
abide the issue of evils, without the power 
of adapting himself to their changing cha- 
racter. He must raise in the main the same 
kind of products, and in the same quantity, 
only striving to increase it. He could not 
cut off in one year a part of his expenses, 
or limit his cultivation. He must cultivate 
the same ficlds, and always as well as he 
could. If he neglected any part of his 
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farm, the burden would be heavier upon 
him the following year. He had no option. 
From the nature of his occupation, he was 
not in general the man to have any money 
lying idle, available for his outgoings, inde- 
pendent of the produce of his farm. What 


then was his case under a depreciation of 
the price of his produce ? Landlords might 
help him. They might, in their liberality, 
make an abatement or an adjustment ; but 
did not every one know, that in spite of 
such liberality (and liberality of course was 
not universal) such abatements always limp- 
ed slowly after the necessity for them ? 
Was not that the case in all engagements 
of a similar nature? On the first applica- 
tion did not the landlord doubt and hesitate, 
not knowing how much of lowered prices 
was to be attributed to permanent causes, 
and how much to such fluctuations as 
every tenant was expected to be prepared 
for? When he did make abatements, was 
he not apt to say, ‘‘I cannot bear the 
whole loss, though I will share it with 
you ?”’ and meanwhile, was not the far- 
mer’s capital wasting away, and did he 
not attempt to economize by spending less 
in labour, less in every way upon his farm; 
and did not every such economy diminish 
his chance of recovering his condition ; and 
had he before him, in many cases, any 
other prospect under falling prices than 
total ruin? In this process the labourer 
goes along with him; for, with declining 
prosperity, unfortunately, the number of 
labourers is generally the first article to be 
diminished, though with accelerated ruin 
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to the employer. Such, whatever the 
theory might be—however it might appear 
plausible enough to assert in abstract rea. 
soning, that the question of a Corn Law 
was a matter of no interest to the farmer, 
but only concerned the landlord—such wag 
the practical effect. It might be theoreti. 
cally true: it was practically false. All 
experience proved it. The decline of prices 
since the war had left the landlords com. 
paratively untouched: he did not believe 
many estates had changed hands in conse- 
quence; but farmer after farmer, genera- 
tion after generation of tenants, had given 
way before it, and the labouring classes had 
largely suffered with them. This had been 
the practical result of declining prices before, 
and such must it be again. Seeing, then, 
that the reasons which had been assigned 
by his right hon. Friend for this great 
change in his long-nurtured opinions, had 
failed to convince him, and that he yet 
retained his opinions in favour of protection 
to agriculture, and looked upon the experi- 
ment of a perfectly open trade in corn as 
in itself inexpedient, and full of hazard, he 
had yet to explain why still he was pre- 
pared to give his vote in favour of the 
measure proposed. He would frankly state 
his reason. He felt that the country must 
be governed; he saw that all those who 
could govern it, had abandoned the prinei- 
ple of protection ; he felt that the principle 
of protection, however sound, as he thought 
it, and defensible by argument, yet could 
not stand when unsupported by the autho- 
rity of great names, and by those who were 
locked to as the representatives of enlight- 
ened opinion; and, under these cireum- 
stances, he could not blind himself to the 
fact, that the principle of protection was 
doomed—that, in fact, repeal of the Corn 
Laws was what the French eall “un fait 
accompli,” and the only question was one 
of time, of a few days, a few weeks, or 
possibly a few months—months of bitter- 
ness, of struggle, of convulsion, of danger, 
and injury to every interest, including that 
which protection is designed specially to 
serve. Why, is it not the fact, that every 
man living, who has ever sat in Her Majes- 
ty’s Councils, with the exception of two 
noble Dukes, has either sanctioned or ac- 
quiesced in the abandonment of the protee- 
tive system? Was it possible, then, for 
any reasonable man to doubt of its fate ? 
Let Gentlemen, let his Friends, argue, and 
yote, and agitate, as they pleased, the eon- 
clusion must be the same. The only ques- 
tion was, in fact, when and how it was to 
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be? Such being his view of the facts, he 
could not hesitate as to his course. He 
believed the experiment to be hazard- 
ous: he believed it could not be tried 
without severe distress to many; but being 
fully convinced, under the circumstances, 
it was inevitable, he believed acquiescence 
jin it at once to be the least evil of the 
two. While he thought it perilous, while 
he found it was unprecedented, he did not 
look upon it, he must admit, with all the 
apprehensions, with all the despondence, 
which possessed some of his hon. Friends. 
He was not of those who anticipated that 
millions of acres would be thrown out of 
cultivation, or millions of labourers out of 
employment. He had seen the price of 
corn decline, since the war, from 110s. and 
120s. to 55s. We remembered when it 
was held by high authorities that little 
short of the former prices would keep land 
in cultivation; and he now heard the latter, 
a reduction of full 50 per cent. considered 
a tolerably remunerating price. He had 
not seen the ultimate effect of this large 
reduction of price in diminished or deterio- 
rated cultivation. On the eontrary, large 


inclosures had, during that period, taken 
place: the land was now, on the whole, bet- 


ter cultivated than-it was, and more hands 
employed. Ife could not, therefore, share 
in all the apprehensions of his hon. Friends 
as to the result of a further reduction of 
some 10s. or 12s., which would be the 
probable average result of the measure now 
before them. With these feelings, there- 
fore, not sharing in all the apprehensions 
of the opponents of the measure, though 
not convinced of its safety and expedience 
by the arguments and three years’ experi- 
ence of the right hon. Baronet ; conceiving 
that it was only a question of time, and 
that a short one, and that further delay 
and struggle would only be injurious to 
every interest that he was bound to pro- 
tect, without altering the result; having 
great confidence in the elasticity of British 
industry and capital under every trial ; and 
feeling that the question of protection, being 
one not of faith or morals, was one in 
which he was perfectly at liberty to take 
any course which he thought most expedi- 
ent for the welfare of the country, under 
Its varying cireumstanees—he should feel 
no hesitation, though he had not disguised 
his reluctance, in giving his vote in favour 
of the measure proposed. 

Lorn J. RUSSELL: I believe, Sir, 
that, tam the first Member who has risen 
on this side of the House on the important 
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—the very important—question now be- 
fore us; and, while I shall give my vote 
on the same side with the noble Lord who 
has just addressed the House, I can say 
that I shall do it with better heart and 
hope than that noble Lord has exhibited as 
to the task we are about to undertake. I 
will not attempt to underrate the import- 
ance of this question. Hon. Gentlemen 
whom we have heard speak on the oppo- 
site side of the House, and who object to 
the propositions made to us by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, seem to consider that they 
have said what is quite conclusive when 
they say that for centuries a system of pro- 
tection has been the system of legislation 
adopted in our public policy. I am not at 
all terrified, Sir, by that annunciation. 
We know that for centuries the system of 
religious disabilities was the system of le- 
gislation adopted in this country; we know 
that for centuries the want of security for 
the liberty of the person was the legislative 
system adopted in this country; but hap- 
pily we have lived to acknowledge the great 
benefits which have flowed from the destruc- 
tion of those systems ; and I hope that we 
are now at. the commencement of the de- 
struction of another system which has been 
most injurious to the country. We shall 
hereafter all feel proud that we have parti- 
cipated in laying the foundation for a new 
and a better order of things. It appears, 
Sir, that the question with respect to the 
Corn Laws, which in former years was 
almost exclusively confined to the particular 
question of corn, has of late—especially in 
meetings and discussions in the country— 
been widened to the whole principle of pro- 
tection; and those who defend the present 
Corn Laws, and who wish to maintain them 
—avoiding all appearance of selfishness or 
legislation for a particular class—have said 
that they wish all native industry to be 
protected; but the hon. Gentleman who 
seconded the Amendment this night, seemed 
to confess, at least he was sensible, that 
protection to all native industry was a mere 
plausible word—that it rested on no solid 
foundation, because, he asked, how could 
protection be found for many great inter- 
ests in the country? The great cotton 
manufactures of this country, the great 
woollen manufactures, the great linen ma- 
nufactures of this country, are sent abroad 
to compete in markets at a great distance 
from us: they are sent to the markets of 
America and of Asia, to compete with the 
fabrics of other countries; we therefore want 
no protection for them in Sussex or in 
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Lincolnshire. If that be the case, and if 
the great branches of our industry want no 
protection, they are not benefited by the 
trifling and the trumpery protection which 
remains on your Statute Book, and they 
are not benefited by that protection which 
seems to give to one particular class of 
industry an advantage. The great general 
argument of all writers on political economy 
with regard to protection, applies to each 
particular industry. In the first place, it 
interferes with the due current of trade on 
behalf of one particular class; in the next 
place, it lays a tax upon the rest of the 
community for the benefit of that parti- 
cular class; and in the third place, this 
particular object is not attained, and the 
very classes it seeks to benefit lose by 
this pretended protection. Indeed, these 
propositions have now been so clearly 
proved, that they have become axioms in 
political science. I was induced the other 
day, in consequence of the praise bestowed 
upon it by the hon. Member for Norfolk, 
to read a pamphlet, in answer to an- 
other pamphlet, published by Messrs. Mal- 
ton and Trimmer, written by Mr. Hales- 
worth, who says that every quarter of corn 
is raised 17s. in price by the protection 
afforded by the Corn Laws. If this be so 
—though I believe it in fact to be a great 
exaggeration—if corn and bread be thus 
raised in price, an enormous amount of 
protection is given to agriculture. Sup- 
pose the fact were so, if 20,000,000 quar- 
ters were raised 17s. a quarter, a tax of no 
less than 17,000,000/. a year would be 
paid by the people of this country for this 
protection to agriculture. I believe that 
this statement is much exaggerated, but 
still the great principle is correct: it does 
raise the price; and while we give protec- 
tion, as it is afforded by the present law, 
we give, what I will not call an advantage, 
but an apparent advantage, to a particular 
class, which is injurious to the whole com- 
munity. The hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Hampshire, who seconded the Amend- 
ment in terms which were so temperate 
and so unobjectionable, stated that a differ- 
ence ought to be made between those in 
whose occupations more manual labour is 
employed, and those in whose occupations 
there is less manual labour, and in which 
machinery is more employed. Now I do 
not see the foundation for any such dis- 
tinction. Suppose 5,000,000 are employed 
in a trade in which machinery is used, and 
others are employed in a trade where 
there is little machinery, that is not a good 
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ground why one should receive the protege. 
tion of the Legislature, and why the other 
should not enjoy that protection. Well, 
then, Sir, if it be the case that the system 
of protection be in itself an evil, as the 
great writers have laid it down, the ques. 
tion comes to be, ‘‘ What course ought 
we to take to get rid of this protection?” 
And here I must say, that the writers who 
have written most ably on this subject—I 
refer to Adam Smith and to Ricardo, and 
to Lord Grenville .and Mr. Huskisson ag 
statesmen—all speak of using caution; but 
they have not pointed out in what way we 
are to get rid of this protection, how we 
are to eradicate this vice from our system, 
On this subject they have thrown little 
light, possibly because there was little 
which a theoretical writer could throw upon 
it. I confess that I agree with the noble 
Lord who last spoke, that a great transi- 
tion cannot be made without incurring the 
risk at least of considerable suffering. 
Cireumstances may be so prosperous that 
we may avoid it; but I do not wish to risk 
the prediction that if we get rid of protee- 
tion, though we promote eventually the 
welfare of the country, we shall not fora 
time incur a considerable sacrifice. I think 
that this admission has been made by all 
who have thought upon the subject. Some 
may speak of a panic ; others, as landlords, 
of the difficulties of making arrangements 
as far as different classes are concerned; 
but all will admit that there is a material, 
a considerable, danger of some loss of eapi- 
tal, and of some diminution of profits. 1 
come then to the mode in which the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite, the First Minister 
of the Crown, proposes to treat this ques- 
tion. I agree with the noble Lord, that I 
do not think he has laid his grounds 
broadly and extensively enough in point of 
time. It appears to me that there are 
measures to which the right hon. Gentle- 
man might have alluded. He could have 
had no difficulty in referring to them, be- 
cause I believe he was a Member of the 
Cabinet by which those measures were in- 
troduced. I allude to the measures of 
Mr. Huskisson, which in many cases sub- 
stituted a moderate for a high duty, and 
did away generally with prohibitory duties. 
I will not make any statement of figures, 
but I will say, generally, that I think the 
duty on silk having been made a moderate 
duty from prohibition in 1825 or 1826, in 
1837 and 1838 we found the import of 
raw silk had inereased more than 100 per 
cent. ; with respect to French gloves, with 
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regard to which there was a great alarm, 
the increase in the articles of hides and 
skins necessary to make gloves, was 57 
per cent. in the course of about ten years 
after those duties were reduced; with re- 
gard to wool, the reduction to 1d. a pound 
produced a great increase in the price of 
the article, an article the produce of the 
British agriculturists ; the French wool 
being introduced at that low duty, the ex- 
ports increased to a very great extent; 
and I think the tod of wool rose from 25s, 
tonearly 40s. I think these are instances 
among many that may be quoted from the 
history of the last and the present cen- 
turies, showing the benefit of at least re- 
ducing duties. But, then, the right hon. 
Gentleman has proposed a plan which goes 
beyond the mere reduction of duties to a 
moderate amount, thereby increasing the 
import; he has proposed, with regard to 
the duties on corn, that after three years 
they shall altogether cease. Now, I am 


of opinion, that if the right hon. Gentle- 
man had undertaken this task in 1842 in 
a different spirit, and had made a far 
greater reduction in the duties on corn 
than he then made, it would have been 
better for the agriculturists as a body, and 


better for the country in general; but as 
matters stand now, I am ready to say, 
seeing the contest that is going on—see- 
ing the struggle that would go on if you 
attempted any intermediate step either of 
a sliding scale over a few shillings or a 
small fixed duty—I am prepared to say, as 
indeed I have already said in public, that 
I think the abolition of the duty is the 
most expedient course for Government to 
propose to Parliament. Considering the 
plan of the right hon. Gentleman as a great 
measure, as a measure that is to lay the 
foundation of a completely new principle 
with regard to our commercial legislation, 
that principle being neither to foster one 
trade nor the other, neither to attempt to 
promote agriculture nor manufactures, but 
to leave them ‘‘ to flourish or to fade”’ ae- 
cording to the energies and skill of the 
people of this country; and believing that 
is the sound principle, I am prepared to 
give every support I can to the plan brought 
forward by the right hon. Gentleman. 
But, Sir, I think it incumbent upon me to 
say, with regard to the mode in which the 
right hon. Gentleman has introduced it, 
that of having a new system of Corn Du- 
ties for three years, that the opinion I had 
formed in December has been more and 
more strengthéned by everything I have 
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heard since the right hon. Gentleman made 
his plan public in this House. I hear from 
all parts, from Devonshire, from Roxburgh- 
shire, from various parts of Scotland, and 
from various of the midland counties of 
England, that the farmers who have been 
consulted upon this subject say every- 
where—‘“‘ If we are to have the system of 
free trade instead of the system of protec- 
tion, let us know at once what that system 
is to be; we would rather have the duties 
immediately repealed, than take the chance 
of this new Corn Law which you propose, 
as breaking our fall, and as intended for 
our benefit.’’ Sir, I think there is great 
reason in that. In the first place, I think 
the tenant-farmer will be better able to 
arrange with his landlord as to the parti- 
cular sums that he will have to pay, if he 
knows at once what the state of the law 
is, and has not to wait till February, 1849, 
to take the chance of what may then hap- 
pen. In the next place, I think there is 
some danger to the farmer—but it is ac- 
cording, of course, to what the seasons 
may be—that in 1848, if the price is low, 
there may be a very considerable accumu- 
lation of corn ; and that a glut which would 
not happen if trade were then free, may 
happen if there is a sudden reduction from 
10s. to ls. in the beginning of 1849, not 
owing to the price of corn, but owing to 
your previous legislation. In the next 
place, I have always thought, that if there 
be a danger of competition to the English 
farmer, the danger will be far greater after 
the lapse of two or three years, than it is 
at the present moment. It so happens, 
that, in the present year, we know, owing to 
the bad harvest in some of the countries 
in Europe, there is very little stock of corn 
remaining at Dantzic or Hamburgh, or 
those parts of the Continent from which 
corn is usually introduced; and there is no 
reason to suppose that there is any great 
stock in the United States: there is, there- 
fore, no apprehension on the part of the 
farmer. I think the way in which the 
immediate prospect of the duty being re- 
duced to 4s. has been encountered in the 
market—for, I believe, the price of corn 
has generally rather risen than otherwise— 
is a proof that there is no great danger at 
the present moment. If there be any dan- 
ger to encounter, it is when, both on the 
Continent of Europe and in the United 
States, preparations are made, the ground 
has been cultivated, and the seed has been 
sown, with a view to-.send in large supplies 
to the English market, and then at that 
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very moment the duty is to cease. It is 
as if the right hon. Gontleman were to 
furnish the farmer with a great coat, pro- 
vided he wore it only in the summer, and 
were to make it a condition that he should 
take it off when Christmas arrived. The 
provision, I think, may expose the agri- 
cultural interest of this country to a dan- 
ger which it would not otherwise encoun- 
ter. But I would put it to the right hon. 
Baronet whether he will not reconsider that 
part of his plan? The right hon. Baronet 
has frequently alleged, when bringing for- 
ward subjects of this importance, that it 
was almost impossible to know the exact 
effect of the duties proposed, until they 
had been by himself stated in this House, 
and the opinions of those who would be 
most affected by them taken and collected. 
It does appear to me, as far as I have 
heard, that with respect to this, which the 
right hon. Baronet intended, no doubt, as 
an advantage to the cultivator of the soil, 
the general opinion is, that it would not be 
that advantage. I hope, therefore, that 
the right hon. Gentleman will reconsider 
this part of his plan. But, as I have al- 
ready said, I wish the plan of the right 
hon. Gentleman to succeed; I wish to see 
his measure with respect to corn successful 
in this and the other House of Parliament; 
and no vote of mine shall tend in the least 
to endanger a measure of such a charac- 
ter. If, therefore, when we come into 
Committee, the right hon. Gentleman tells 
me that he has considered the representa- 
tions made from various parts of the coun- 
try, but that, upon the whole, he considers 
the delay of three years, and the duty to be 
imposed in the mean time, an essential 
part of his plan, I, for my part, shall go 
out with the right hon. Gentleman upon it. 
I have stated thus much with regard to the 
plan as it attects corn; it is not necessary 
that I should say much with regard to other 
parts of the plan which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman explained to the House. With re- 
gard to sugar, it will not be necessary for 
me at this time to make any observation 
whatever. With regard to manufactures, 
I should say, generally, that if the corn 
duties are to be abolished, the taking away 
protection from manufactures, unless where 
there is an impost which gives a consider- 
able revenue, is a clear duty to the agri- 
cultural body. I think you are bound to 
show them that you abandon protection 
altogether as a principle—as a principle 
vicious in itself, and injurious to the coun- 
try—and not that you are about to subject 
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them to any peculiar experiment, which jg 
so hazardous that you will not subject other 
parties to the same experiment. I own] 
doubt if, in some other instances, the right 
hon. Gentleman has acted upon that prin. 
ciple; but, however, that will be matter of 
detail when we come to consider the vari. 
ous duties. But there is another part of 
the subject which I certainly cannot ap. 
proach with any great satisfaction, from the 
difficulty of treating it. The right hon, 
Gentleman has proposed to give certain 
relief with respect to local burdens, and 
especially with respect to the expense of 
prisons and of prosecutions. I think those 
amendments in the law are, upon their own 
grounds, just; 1 think they are improve- 
ments in the existing law. I did not hear 
the right hon. Gentleman say that they 
were offered as compensation; and I do 
not think any compensation of that kind 
could properly be offered. But I confess I 
do not feel sure, that with respect to the 
general burdens of the country, the landed 
interest, the owners and the occupiers of 
land, may not have more than the share 
that properly belongs to them. It isa 
point upon which I feel difficulty; because, 
although my opinion certainly was, that 
they were thus unduly burdened, I found 
that whenever a proposition was made— 
when my hon. Friend the Member for Shef- 
field (Mr. Ward), making a statement ad- 
verse to that opinion, asked for a Commit- 
tee, none were so ready as the agricultural 
Gentlemen to oppose inquiry, and to de- 
elare that they would not submit the ques- 
tion to investigation. An hon. Gentleman, 
the Member for Radnorshire, gave us ra- 
ther a long comparison or analogy; he said, 
that if the shoemakers of this metropolis 
were ordered alone to pay the police rate, 
they might well state that they could not 
sell their shoes so cheap as other persons 
could sell the different articles they pro- 
duced; and they might complain of the 
unjust burdens imposed upon them, and 
that might be so; but if the shoemakers 
happened to form a majority in this ILouse, 
and if the shoemakers were to say, “ We 
will not have this subject inquired into, we 
will not let you know whether we do pay 
more than you or not for the police,” I 
own I should very much suspect those 
shoemakers of thinking that their case 
would not prove so right when it came to 
be sifted as it was plausible in appearance. 
But there is another difficulty in this ques- 
tion. When, about a year and a half or 
two years ago, there was a very large suf 
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plus of about 3,500,000/. in the Exchequer 
(or indeed more, for there were increased 
estimates afterwards), 1 suggested that it 
might be worth the while of the agricul- 
tural interest, if they could at all perceive 
what was coming on, to have their case 
as to burdens investigated, with a view 
to obtaining relief with regard to some 
taxes—I mentioned the malt tax, for in- 
stance, which I thought pressed heavily 
upon them—but they would not hear 
of such a proposition; they said, ‘ Pro- 
tection must be kept just as it is.” When 
the right hon. Baronet came to distribute 
those 3,500,0001., he distributed them 
no doubt advantageously to many interests 
of the country, very advantageously to the 
trade of the country, but with no peculiar 
regard to the agricultural interest ; and | 
for one felt no sympathy for them. I could 
not vote that they ought to have even the 
250,0002. which the hon. Member for So- 
mersetshire proposed they should have 
granted to them, because I thought, as long 
as they clung to this protection, and in- 
sisted upon what I considered an unfair 
advantage against their fellow countrymen, 
they had no claim for having a peculiar 
relaxation of burdens. But, as the right 


hon. Baronet now proposes the matter, he 
really would have little more surplus to 


give. I do not know that he has fairly so 
much as the 500,000. or 600,0002. which 
he estimates. I confess frecly that if I 
had had to propose a scheme upon the sub- 
ject, it might have differed from the right 
hon. Baronet’s scheme, but that there 
would not have been any more very mate- 
rial relief. For the right hon. Baronet has 
this alternative—to take what there is of 
surplus in the Exchequer, to endeavour to 
lay burdens more equally which are now 
mequal, or to propose an increase of tax- 
ation for the purpose of taking off burdens 
which press more severely on the landed 
interest. Now, that increase of taxation, 
Ithink, would be a most inexpedient course; 
I believe it would expose the landed inte- 
rest to very great unpopularity ; 1 believe 
nothing they could gain in point of money 
would be equal to the odium which would 
attach to them, if it was to be said that 
the taxes of the country were to be in- 
creased in order to provide a compensation 
for the abolition of the Corn Laws. For 
these reasons, therefore, I say at once that 

coneur in the general scheme of the right 
hon. Gentleman, I wish that the repeal 
had been immediate instead of deferred; 
but in the present state of affairs, seeing 
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the attachment that there is on the part of 
a large portion of the community to this 
protective system, | think the advantage 
so great of getting rid of that system, as 
respects corn, in three years, and of almost 
every other protection giving way imme- 
diately afterwards, unless it be really some 
case which will bear argument, that I am 
unwilling to disturb in any way the settle- 
ment of this question. But I cannot for- 
bear taking notice of one remark, which 
fell from the hon. Member for Wakefield 
(Mr. Lascelles) with regard to these plans 
proposed by the First Minister of the 
Crown. The hon. Member said, that with- 
out meaning anything (I am sure he did 
not) diseourteous to those who sit here, he 
thought the right hon. Gentleman more 
able to carry these measures successfully 
than we were likely to be. Now, that is 
an observation which compels me to state 
that I do think that measures of the same 
kind would have been successfully carried, 
if the right hon. Gentleman and those who 
sit with him had supported plans brought 
forward by those who are his political 
opponents in the manner in which we sup- 
port plans brought forward by ours. This 
matter of free trade and protection, as it 
had been very justly stated, I think, by the 
hon. Member himself, is not properly one 
of those questions which come within the 
domain of party. When Mr. Huskisson 
brought forward his plan, many of those 
who sat on his own side of the House were 
opposed to him ; many of us who sat op- 
posite to him gave him our support. Plans 
of moderating duties, and introducing a 
tendency towards free trade, are not pro- 
perly Whig plans; they are not exclusively 
Tory plans. The right hon. Gentleman 
opposite, when Home Secretary, as I have 
always understood, and as he himself has 
stated, acted most cordially with Mr. Hus- 
kisson in the promotion of those measures. 
But when the Whig party were in power, 
and Lord Althorp attempted a reduction of 
the timber duties, he was met by a party 
opposition. In 1830, when we all of us 
who were then in office, two Secretaries of 
State, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
Presidents of the Board of Trade and the 
Board of Control, voted with the hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. Villiers) 
for going into Committee te consider the 
Corn Laws, with a view, as we all stated, 
of proposing a moderate duty, we were 
met by a party opposition, which prevented 
us going into Committee. In 184], when 
we came forward as a Government to pros 
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pose reductions with regard to corn, and 
sugar, and timber, we were met by a united 
party, containing many Members who re- 
presented commercial places—many who, 
I believe, if they had not been bound by a 
party tie, would have acted according to 
their convictions that it would be for the 
benefit of their constituents that more free 
principles of commerce should be adopted. 
The hon. Member for Wakefield is an hon. 
exception to that remark. Le voted, | 
believe—he frequently has—with my hon. 
Friend the Member for Wolverhampton, 
when he proposed those Motions for the 
repeal of the Corn Laws, of which he is 
now about to see the triumph ; and I con- 
gratulate my hon. Friend on that prospect. 
But I think it is to be lamented that the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite, and those 
who with him had learned sound principles 
of commercial freedom ; who had been col- 
leagues and friends of Mr. Huskisson ; who 
could not be ignorant of those principles by 
which the trade of nations ought to be go- 
verned ; who did not share in those princi- 
ples which I think totally unsound and er- 
roneous which have been expressed by the 
Opposition to-night—it is to be lamented 
that they did unite in party votes in order 
to defeat plans founded on those sound 
principles. My opinion is, that if that had 
not been the ground of opposition, if the 
Government of that day had been defeated 
in any other manner, and those measures 
had been allowed to pass, much of the suf- 
ferings of 1842 and 1843 wonld have been 
avoided ; the right hon. Gentleman would 
have avoided for himself much of the in- 
vective and the reproach now cast upon him, 
as having betrayed somebody or other when 
he has been, if not consistent with the 
course which he took in 1841, true to the 
interests of his country. But, Sir, when 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
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Wakefield tells me that the right hon. | 


Gentleman opposite will be more successful 
in carrying these plans than we should, I 
say again that it is by our aid, and in con- 
sequence of the conduct that we shall pur- 
sue, that the measure will attain its success. 
I think myself bound to say so in justice 
to those who act with me. And if the 
right hon. Gentleman has the glory of 
adopting plans of commercial freedom which 
will benefit his country, which will enable 
the poor man to get a better reward for his 
labour, which wil increase the demand for 
all the productions of this country, and 
which, after these questions are settled, 
will, I hope, open the way to the moral im- 
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provement of the people of this country, 
hitherto prevented by their want of ade. 
quate means of comfort—if the right hon, 
Gentleman has the glory of carrying a 
measure fraught with such large and bene. 
ficial results, let ours be the solid satisfac. 
tion that, out of office, we have associated 
together for the purpose of aiding and as. 
sisting the triumph of the Minister of the 
Crown. 

Sim R. H. INGLIS said, that nine gen. 
tlemen in succession had risen on the same 
side of the House, and almost in the same 
quarter of it; and notwithstanding the 
kindliness of his noble Friend’s nature 
(Lord J. Russell) who had just sat down, 
he probably felt some pleasure at seeing 
them firing into each other’s vessels, with 
an occasional broadside into their Admiral. 
Till the noble Lord rose, he could not help 
asking himself, what had become of all the 
Members on the opposite side ?- Where was 
the wild Quixotism of the hon. Member 
for Durham (Mr. Bright); the erratic chi- 
valry of the hon. Member for Stockport 
(Mr. Cobden); and the calmer gallantry of 
the hon. Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. 
Villiers) ? Ile was, perhaps, reclining under 
his laurels; but why was it, he asked, thatit 
had been left exclusively to hon. Members 
sitting on that side of the House, to take so 
prominent a part in the present debate? 
His noble Friend had at length come to the 
rescue, Ile hoped that he should not be 
tempted, in the course of the few observa- 
tions he should make, to say anything un 
kind, or provoke any angry feeling in a 
debate which, up to the present time, had 
been conducted with a singular disregard of 
all party or personal acrimony; but yet 
he could not help repeating that he thought 
his noble Friend must have felt some plea- 
sure when he found a party so divided 
against itself. The noble Lord began by 
announcing three distinct propositions, on 
which he said all political economists were 
agreed; the noble Lord did no more than 
merely enunciate them—he trusted to the 
ready faith of the House in receiving them 
on his authority—he did not attempt, in his 
speech, to prove them—he left them to stand 
on their own intrinsic merit and truth; they 
were not, he repeated, enforced by any ar- 
gument of the noble Lord. The noble Lond, 
also, referred to the statement made in the 
able, cloquent, and temperate speech of his 
hon. Friend the Member for Hampshire 
(Sir W. Heatheote). The noble Lord 1 
ferred to that speech indeed, but did not 
attempt to controvert it. He alluded to 
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that part of his hon. Friend’s speech on 
the special disadvantages of the employ- 
ment of capital in agricultural pursuits as 
compared with its employment in manufac- 
tures—the one, dependent on men and sea- 
sons: the other, on a steam-engine. Now, 
the noble Lord had left this statement un- 
touched, denying only the claims of agri- 
cultural labour to any special consideration. 
It was, therefore, opinion against opinion. 
He had heard the speech of his noble 
Friend the Member for Liverpool — he 
had heard his noble Friend say he would 
yote against the Amendment; but he should 
certainly never have been able to diseover 
aclue, from his speech, as to his vote, if 
he had not announced the side upon which 
he intended to give his vote. For, in fact, 
that declaration was a direct contradiction 
to the whole of his speech. He had not 
heard a more conclusive speech in favour of 
his (Sir R. Inglis’s) views, and could hardly 
wish a single word or sentiment altered in 
it; but that one declaration of the vote. He 
had stated, that he would not promote any 
bad feeling ; he would keep his word, and 
would enter upon that more quiet part of 
the subject to which, with the permission of 
the House, he would draw their attention 
fora few minutes. Jlis view of the prin- 
ciple upon which a Legislature should pro- 
ceed in treating such subjects as these, was 
to endeavour to procure the best supply of 
the food of man at the most moderate and 
equable price. He repeated the expres- 
sion, most equable as well as moderate. 
It should not be forgotten in all these dis- 
cussions, that the general system of pro- 
tection had prevailed, and was recognised 
hy Parliament for a generation. Now, the 
question he would put was, whether there 
were any country in Europe in which pro- 
duction had been maintained at prices so 
nearly equable ? He would not deny, that 
in this country there had been great varia- 
tion in the price of production ; but what he 
said was, that, proportionately to other coun- 
tries, the variations in the price of food had 
been considerably less in this. It ought to 
be remembered that the supply of corn in 
4 great measure depended on the providen- 
tial arrangement of the seasons, in wet 
Weather and in dry, not exclusively on the 
foree of a steam-engine ; there must there- 
fore be necessarily a great variation in the 
produce, and a great variation in the price. 
The proposition which he wished to set forth 
Was, that in no country in Europe had the 
Variation in the price of produce been so 
small, The largest variation that occurred 
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in the price of produce in England’ had 
been 140 per eent.—a very large amount 
he admitted ; but the amount was the lar- 
gest taken on an average of twenty-four 
years between 1815 and 1838, as he found 
it in a Paper laid before that House in 
1840. But what was the variation in other 
countries? Take two great sea-ports, 
Bourdeaux and Rotterdam for instance :— 
In Bourdeaux, the variation was nearly 
twice as great as in England; in Bour- 
deaux, the variation of price, instead of 140 
per cent., as in England, was 260; and in 
Rotterdam, more than double that of 
England, or 295 per cent. But what 
had been the variations in producing coun- 
tries? In Prussia Proper, it was 212 
per cent.; in Brandenburgh, 248; in 
Saxony, 269 ; in Westphalia, 334, more 
than double the variation of England ; 
and in the Rhenish provinces also the 
variation was double that of England. 
Surely, when called upon to disturb a sys- 
tem by which corn was obtained at such 
comparatively equable prices, the advocates 
of the change ought to have a basis of eal- 
culation more solid and extensive than 
the calculation of the three last years. 
They should advance some argument much 
more conclusive than the apprehension of 
the famine now alleged to be impending, 
grievous as that apprehension might be, 
if there were a prospect of its being rea- 
lized. The famine, or apprehension of it, 
was, however, limited to an insufficient 
supply of one article of food, and which 
article of food could, if not supplicd from 
other parts of the world, be very well dis- 
pensed with by the substitution of another 
and higher description of product. He re- 
membered some years ago reading a very 
able article in a paper called the Scotsman, 
respecting the evil of bringing up the peo- 
ple of any country to live on the cheapest 
possible food, because in that case, the 
writer argued, the population had nothing 
on which they could fall back. He admit- 
ted that having brought up the people of 
Ireland—4,000,000 of them at least—on 
potatoes, they could not supply them with 
anything cheaper as the fruit of their 
own labour. But he thought that such a 
crisis—a great crisis, as the right hon. Ba- 
ronet at the head of the Government called 
it—might be met by extraordinary energy 
and exertion of the supreme Government. 
It was not by the introduction of potatoes 
they could be relieved; because, as the 
right hon. Baronet himself said, in the re- 
markable speech which he delivered to the 
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Tiouse, all the countries which produced 
potatoes had prohibited their exportation. 
In Sweden, Belgium, and Holland, the dis- 
tress was so great, that no potatoes could 
be obtained from those places. But did 
that apply to the inferior kinds of grain, or 
did it apply to the superior kinds? He 
thought the right hon. Baronet had told 
them that both Turkey and Egypt had re- 
fused to permit any exportation of the 
higher kinds of grain from those countries. 
But the Irish people might have the sup- 
ply they wanted by the importation of the 
inferior kinds of grain, and which would 
yet be superior to their ordinary food. It 
has been said that a sort of remuneration 
or compensation, to the amount of some 
500,0001., in about twenty items, was to 
be made to the agricultural interest. Now, 
without denying the expediency of some of 
the changes thus proposed, he felt that 
they were altogether imadequate as com- 
pensations for the protection to be with- 
drawn. On every account, and irrespective 
of the present question, he (Sir R. Inglis) 
would have been much better pleased 
had the scheme given to the landed in- 
terest the real compensation, of shifting a 
portion, perhaps 2,000,000/. of the poor 
rates, which now pressed so heavily on that 
interest, on the Consolidated Fund. That 
would have gone far to realize the original 
intention of the Legislature, that men 
should contribute to the poor rates aecord- 
ing to their ability. At present, the larger 
proportion of the income of the country did 
not contribute to the payment of the poor 
rates. All lands were taxed to a very con- 
siderable amount indeed. He had been 
told that if he agreed to a Committee 
to inquire into the burdens upon land, 
the contrary would be proved ; but it was 
a well-known fact, beyond all dispute, 
that the landed property did contribute 
largely to the poor, and that funded pro- 
perty did not pay one sixpence towards the 
poor rates. And if that were so, would 
not the transfer of the payment of a cer- 
tain proportion of the poor’s rates to the 
the Consolidated Fund be an equitable 
transfer? But when they talked of the 
landed proprietors as exclusively interest- 
ed in the change now proposed, he could 
not help adverting to another interest 
which appeared to have been disregarded 
in the proposal now under the considera- 
tion of the House. He meant the interest 
of the owners of rent-charge in lieu of 
tithe, which had been established, much 
against his wishes, some years ago, Ile 
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would admit, for the sake of argument, 
though he denied it in fact, that the amount 
of home produce might in future be the 
same under the new system as it was under 
the existing protections; and he would 
take, for the sake of illustration only, such 
quantities and such prices as might most 
~aily be calculated in debate. Take, for 
example, fifty quarters of corn at 50s,— 
that gave at that moment 125/. a-year, 
If the proposal were carried into effect—f 
the price of corn should fall—here again 
he took an imaginary case—to 25s, it 
was obvious that the amount of tithe 
rent paid in that case would be just half, 
or 751. In reference to the solemn con. 
tract made six or seven years ago, nota 
single word had been said, though the in- 
justice of now altering the law was appa- 
rent. Ile was quite aware that it would 
be easy to prove from Hansard, or from 
country newspapers, instances of inconsis- 
tency in those who now acivocated the mea- 
sure ; but that would be utterly superfu- 
ous, since many advocates of the measure 
admitted in the strongest terms such in- 
consistency—** [abemus confitentes reos.” 
IIe would not reproach his noble Friend 
(Lord John Russell) with having changed 
the opinions which he entertained in his 
youth. He changed those opinions in his 
manhood; and he was sure that no one 
who knew anything of the character of 
his noble Friend, would accuse him of 
having been influenced in such changes by 
any low or sordid motives. He thought it 
as needless to say that he did not accuse 
his right hon. Friend at the head of the 
Government of being actuated or in- 
fluenced by any low or sordid motives; 
he was as convinced as he could be of 
the principles of any man, that his right 
hon. Friend had been influenced in his 
change by motives of the most pure and 
hon. kind. He said this, not merely 
from his knowledge of the character of his 
right hon. Friend, but from what must 
strike any man who admitted that such 
changes could not take place without a mo- 
tive, Any man must see that his right 
hon. Friend, so far from being influenced 
by any conceivable motive except that 
which arose from conviction, had almost 
every conceivable motive for continuing 
in the course which he had previously pur- 
sued, and from which he had deflected. He 
was at the head of the largest majority 
which had sat in that House since 1834 
It was a party which, he ventured to say; 
he might have looked upon with some 
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satisfaction—a party which certainly look- 
ed up to him with entire confidence. He 
only regretted that that party had not been 
earlier made acquainted with his right 
hon. Friend’s intentions. He understood 
the cheer of his hon. and gallant Friend be- 
hind him (Col. Sibthorp), and must say, 
that it was his humble but sincere conviction 
that nothing but the strongest and most 
imperious sense of duty could have induced 
his right hon. Friend at the head of the 
Government to come forward with the pro- 
position which had now been laid on the 
Table of the Ilouse. [He hoped his right 
hon. Friend would forgive him when he 
said, that exactly in proportion as they 
had reposed confidence in his former opin- 
ions, they were entitled to discuss his claims 
to statesmanship in his present conduct. 
Ifthe proposal which he now advanced were 
the true proposal—if his right hon. Friend 
were a great statesman now, all his former 
proposals must have been invalid, and 
all his past conduct must be considered 
ustatesmanlike ; and in all his former 
policy he was insensible to the real wants 
and necessities of the country. He only 
expressed his own deliberate convictions 
when he used this language. He hoped he 
should not give offence ; but it was impossible 
to give credit to any man for such an entire 
change of opinion, without in some degree 
impeaching the correctness and fitness of 
the right hon. Baronet to guide the des- 
tinies of this great country. It was not 
merely that his conduct to-night was incon- 
sistent with that of preceding years ; but 
the suddenness of the change from one line 
of conduct to another had been so great 
and striking, that they could not feel sure 
but there might be another change. If the 
noble Lord opposite supported the proposi- 
tion of the hon. Member for Sheftield on 
the Irish Church, he well knew that noble 
Lord would endeavour to carry out that 
proposal to the full extent which the hon. 
Member for Sheffield could desire. But 
if his noble Friend were to say, on the 
other hand, that he would support the 
national Church, and a national Chureh 
system of education, he had as little doubt, 
a it was possible for any man to have, 
that his noble Friend would be indueed by 
ho consideration to swerve from that pledge. 
He felt hound to express hisfull confidence in 
thehonourand integrity of his noble Friend; 
more particularly because he knew that 
some of those with whom he (Sir R. Inglis) 
generally acted, in and out of this House, 
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an ogre. Some of the party to which he 
(Sir R. Inglis) belonged, thought there was 
nothing so bad as might not be appre- 
hended from him, All that he could say 
was, that he would much rather trust an 
enemy who told him at once what he 
meant to do, than—he was afraid he must 
say—|a pause|—he stopped for his own 
sake [Laughter]. Ue heard that laugh, 
and well knew with what pleasure hon. 
Gentlemen opposite must regard the break- 
ing up of the once great and once united 
party on this side of the House. His hon, 
Friend the Member for Wakefield had, in 
the earlier part of the evening, made some 
observations upon the conduct of an hon. 
Member on that side of the House, and 
upon the conduct of hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site, in the justice of which he (Sir R. 
Inglis) could not concur. If the measure 
were carried at all, let it be carried by 
those who were for years its advocates, 
and not by those who, till the last three 
months, had been, all their lives, its oppo- 
nents. His right hon. Friend (Sir R. Peel) 
cheered that observation. He understood 
that cheer. It meant that his right hon. 
Friend had so wished, and had so desired 
to act: but had failed, and had accordingly 
resumed the Government—only when no 
one else would take it. He (SirR. H. Inglis) 
would not admit that there was no other 
course than that which the Government 
had adopted. In their sudden change of 
opinion, principle, and policy, the judgment 
of the country ought again to be taken. 
An alteration in the whole system of Eng- 
land, grounded upon an experience of three 
years, was accompanied by a fatal subver- 
sion of confidence in some of its chief pub- 
lic men. The noble Lord’s opinions, on 
the contrary, were at least four years old ; 
in truth, much more, and were known to 
allmen. In 1839, the noble Lord voted for 
a Committee, and on the 10th of last June 
he voted on the proposition of the hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton. At that time 
he gave all the world reason to believe, 
that if by any circumstances the destinies 
of this country were placed in his hands, 
he would do his utmost to carry out those 
principles. For his part, he could only de- 
plore the course that had been taken by 
the Government, and endeavour to give it 
all the resistance in his power. He asked 
himself when, and on what ground, and by 
whom, was the present question brought 
forward 2. The answer was—in a time of 
profound peace and universal prosperity. 
Look to Ireland—Ireland not as in 1798 
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with a secret organization of 300,000 armed 
men ready for rebellion: not as three years 
since, when overrun with monster-meetings. 
Look at England—in a state of prosperity 
unexampled ; and advancing in this pros- 
perity under the very system of protection 
which was repudiated by the authors of the 
present measure. There never was a year 
in which every branch of industry flourished 
so vigorously as in 1845. The old maxim 
Quieta non movere might be paralleled in 
English, ‘‘ Let well alone :’”’—why should 
we take physic and die? Then again, on 
what ground was this great change en- 
forced? Why, that in one division of the 
Empire, there had been a great failure in 
one main article of food, the potato crop of 
Ireland. But, in the first place, all men 
admitted that other crops had been abun- 
dant there and here ; and, as to this par- 
ticular crop, in a document laid on the 
Table of the House, which he now took up 
in his hand, it appeared, that there was in 
the district to which the return applied, 
a large increase in the crop of last year 
over the preceding year. In the whole 
of the district, consisting of twelve pa- 
rishes, the produce in each parish was, as 
contrasted with that of the preceding year, 
as follows: In one parish, 16 bushels 
this year instead of 10; in another, 18 in- 
stead of 10; 14 instead of 10; 14 instead 
of 10; 18 instead of 10; 18 instead of 
10; 14 instead of 10; 14 instead of 10; 
and 14 instead of 10. In every instance, 
in short, the produee had been much greater 
this year than last. A private account 
which he had received, confirmed the con- 
clusion. While, then, he admitted that 
the destruction by disease was indeed great ; 
he concluded, that the produce had been 
so large, that the proportion of loss to the 
average crop was far less than at first sight 
appeared. Influenced by these and by 
the considerations he had mentioned, under 
all the cireumstanees of the ease, and 
considering when and on what grounds the 
measure was brought forward, in which 
there was certainly no just reason for the 
change, he announced his determination of 
voting now as he had hitherto done, against 
the principle of this measure, and would 
give his cordial support to the Amend- 
ment of his hon. Friend. 

Mason FITZMAURICE said, that un- 
der the tree of British protection every 
species of industry had flourished in this 
country, and the result of free trade would 
be, that it would throw ‘a large mass of 
land out of cultivation in exact proportion 
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to the quantity of foreign corn imported 
from abroad, which was grown there at g 
cheaper rate than in this country. Taking 
the case of Poland, for instance, he had 
the authority of a person who had resided 
there for twelve years, for saying that 
wheat grown in Poland might be landed in 
the London market under 30s. a quarter, 
They were told that America would afford 
a great market for British manufacturers, 
and he sincerely hoped it would prove so; 
but suppose America did not choose to take 
British manufactures in exchange for corn, 
but should insist on having gold, in whata 
condition would this country be then placed! 
He would ask the right hon. Baronet at 
the head of the Government whether he 
did not know that nearly three-fourths of 
the whole shipping which came into the 
port of London laden with corn during the’ 
last quarter, returned in ballast, or, in 
other words, they returred with gold for 
their corn? The right hon. Baronet took 
great credit to himself for the measure 
which he had brought forward ; but that 
merit was entirely due to the Members for 
Stockport and Wolverhampton, and their 
friends. Though no one was more opposed 
than himself to the policy of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Stockport, yet no man was more 
willing to give credit where it was due; 
and if the proposed measute proved satis- 
factory to the country, he thought there 
was no situation which the country could 
offer too high for the services of that hon. 
Member. In what manner was the Motion 
of the hon. Member for Wolverhampton 
and the speech of the hon. Member for 
Stockport met, in 1844, by the right hon. 
Baronet at the head of the Government ? 
That right hon. Baronet then said that it 
might be very pleasing to indulge in the 
theories of modern philosophy and political 
economy; but when they had endangered 
and destroyed the happiness of a nation, 
they had then obtained but a very sorry 
return for their pains. THe, indeed, feared 
that they now would have but a sorry re- 
turn. It appeared to him that a most be- 
neficial change might have been made in 
the Corn Law by the trifling alteration of 
taking the averages by weight instead of 
by measure. They would then have had 
bread and wheat of corresponding prices ; 
whereas now the case was quite the re- 
verse. The effect of this alteration, 00, 
would have been to destroy the great mono- 
polists in Mark-lane. Nothing could be 
worse than these eternal changes: they 
not only interfered with the regular process 
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of farming, but also with the regulation of 
labour throughout the year. How could 
they expect the farmer to lay out his capital 
in cultivation and improvement, when they 
were changing the law every six months ¢ 
What would be the use for him to go down 
to Buckinghamshire, and to tell the farmers, 
“The alteration in the Corn Law will not 
of itself ruin you, nor the changes in the 
Tariff will not in themselves destroy you,” 
—if there should be a variety of measures 
all tending to and uniting in one point of 
ruin to the farmer ? What mattered it to 
aman whether he was stung to death by a 
thousand needles, or killed by one thrust of 
asword. And, for his part, he preferred 
the bold, manly system of the hon. Member 
for Stockport, to the mincemeat, ladylike 
interference of the right hon. Baronet. 
When the farmer found himself deserted 
by those who once pretended to be _ his 
friends—when he found himself handed over 
to the tender mercies of the hon. Gentle- 
man on the Opposition side by the right 
hon. Baronet, who was placed in the situ- 
ation in which he now stood mainly by the 
farmer’s exertions, could they feel sur- 
prised that under these cireumstances the 
farmer should turn round, and in the bitter- 
ness of his disappointment exclaim ;— 
“Blow, blow, thou wintry wind, 
Thou art not so unkind 
As man’s ingratitude 
Mr. 8. HERBERT: If I were ealled 
upon to cite authority in confirmation of 
my opinions, and in favour of the expe- 
diency and justice of the course which Her 
Majesty’s Ministers are prepared to adopt, 
I think, of all the speeches I have heard 
this evening, I should select the two last 
speeches of my two hon. Friends as those 
which furnish the strongest arguments 
against the conclusions which they an- 
nounce as their convictions, and against 
the course which they intend to take on 
the present question. An attempt has 
been made to show, in a speech mixed up 
with much hostile fecling and prejudice 
against the conduct of Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment, that there are no circumstances 
existing in this country which call for le- 
gislative interference—still less that there 
are grounds for interference to stop the 
usual course of law—that nothing has oc- 
curred either in this country or in Treland 
Which could have justified all parties in 
stepping out of their previous course, and 
announcing a great change of opinions—a 
change of opinions forced upon them by 
different circumstances, which no man by 
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possibility could have contemplated. I wish 
I could agree with my hon. Friend that 
there was not in Ireland any such cause for 
interference—that there was no cause for 
anxiety, none to justify any extreme step 
taken by the Government, none to justify 
Ministers in proposing to change the laws 
which regulate the importation of food. 
The hon. Gentleman tells us—and he se- 
lects one electoral district in ilustration— 
that there was a larger crop than the 
average sowed in Ireland; and therefore 
the loss was not so great as the increase 
which the unusual fertility of the fields 
produced. [A Vortce: Those are pota- 
toes.] Yes, but potatoes are a prime 
article of food in Ireland ; and it is impos- 
sible to disconnect the failure of the potato 
crop from this question of food. It is not 
necessary for me to expatiate upon the 
misery of a population depending upon that 
kind of food exclusively. We have this 
year a signal instance of the state to which 
a population may be reduced when it de- 
pends for subsistence on food which is not 
susceptible of keeping from one harvest to 
another; but is it the case, that there is 
this year an unusual fertility in Ireland ? 
The Commissioners, referring to the opin- 
ion that upon the whole the potato crop 
this year was a very large one, said— 

“ We regret to add, that we have been unable 
to obtain any proof of this; on the contrary, we 
have seen that the erop was small, and we have it 
in evidence that it is below the average ; but we 
have also seen it to be heavy, and we therefore 
conclude that it may, perhaps, be an average 
crop.” 

From first to last I must say, that the re- 
ports which the Government has received 
from the constabulary and from the sti- 
pendiary magistrates were most creditable 
to their judgment in this respect ; that as 
they never gave in to the panie at first, they 
never gave in to the fool’s paradise at last. 
They never gave in to the statement that there 
were no sound potatoes left. They never 
misinformed the Government in that respect, 
and they never in that reaction of the pub- 
lic mind—to which perhaps they are more 
subject in Ireland than in other parts of 
the Empire—fled to the other extreme and 
told the Government that no danger was 
to be apprehended. So far as the failure 
of the crop in Ireland is concerned, I wish 
I stood here in the position of being obliged 
to state that the reports by which we have 
been guided are fallacious, our judgment 
erroncous, our precautions unnecessary. 
On the contrary, I fear that any inquiry 
you may institute will give a fearful and 
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melancholy corroboration of the facts on 
which we have acted, and that our judg- 
ment will be proved true in a manner and 
to an extent which none, I am sure, will 
regret more sincerely than the very Gen- 
tlemen who now deny the fact. But the 
evil exists here also. In England and 
in Scotland, potatoes are a staple article 
of food. In the west of England, their 
use has increased almost as much as in 
Ireland. No man has put more strongly 
than the noble Lord the Member for 
London, the paradoxes of a scarcity of 
food with cheapness, owing to the infe- 
riority of what is produced. Potatoes, 
in the face of scarcity, are sold cheap, the 
holders fearing their loss through decay. So 
the averages of corn were depressed last 
season by the inferior quality of the grain. 
I do not stand on a point of consistency 
when I frankly avow that I think the law 
of 1842 has failed ; that the first time it 
was tested by adverse circumstances it 
failed, and signally failed. We have dear 
bread and low averages—dear bread and 
a high duty. We have®*bread as dear as 
in 1839 under the old law, the duty higher 
than under the old law. The prices of 
wheat in November ranged as high as in 
1839; but the mass of the wheat being of 
inferior quality, sold at the lower prices, 
and depressed the averages. Bad wheat 
does not make bad bread, but less bread; 
you must buy more wheat to get farina to 
make the same quantity of bread. But 
we had bread at 93d. and 10d. ; a fixed 
duty of 14s. For short harvests the 
law of 1842 would have worked; for 
it was a mitigation of the principle of 
protection. Hon. Gentlemen forget that 
the whole object of the Corn Law enacted 
in 1815 was to effect the transition from 
the high prices of war to the low prices of 
peace. How did every statesman who ever 
touched the question deal with it? Was 
it to increase protection? No; but to 
diminish it; to carry out the principle 
in the same spirit in which it originated. 
Seeing the existing state of matters, sce- 
ing the law had failed of its purpose 
—that food was deficient in quantity and 
inferior in quality —that the deficiency 
was common to the whole of Europe 
—that in consequence of that deficiency 
other countries had opened their ports 
for importations of grain—while Tur- 
key, Egypt, and others, had closed theirs 
against exportations of grain—that other 
countries on which we had depended for 
supplies had become competitors against 
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us for the purchase of grain ; under these 
circumstances I thought, with others jy 
Her Majesty’s Government, that it was 
necessary to take steps for meeting the 
difficulties under which the country was 
labouring. I am glad to hear from the 
hon. Member for Somerset that he was not 
one who was adverse to opening the ports 
—that he was not prepared to oppose such 
a measure if its necessity were absolutely 
shown. I regret, even now, that the 
course we then contemplated was not 
adopted. I think that in cases of publie 
emergency, promptness and vigour ought 
to be exercised. I thought, under these 
circumstances, that if the Government at 
once took upon itself the responsibility of 
these measures, the battle would have been 
half won. I knew this, moreover, and say 
what Gentlemen may in this House, they 
will not persuade me to the contrary—that 
the gentry and the agriculturists of Eng- 
land were not men to set up their pecuniary 
or other interests in opposition to the publie 
advantage. My noble Friend the Member 
for Liverpool (to whose speech, though it 
has been claimed by the hon. Member for 
the University of Oxford, I also may lay 
claim, because I think it proves the ac- 
curacy of our anticipations of the re- 
sults of free trade), expressed with some 
earnestness his regret that this measure 
should have been proposed by the Go- 
vernment of the right hon. Baronet (Sir 
Rt. Peel). I have no hesitation in say- 
ing, that I held the same opinion, and 
that I strongly advocated the necessity of 
this measure being entrusted to other 
hands than ours. The noble Lord opposite 
(Lord J. Russell) has spoken in terms of some 
bitterness of past differences on this sub- 
ject. But those differences did not relate to 
the question of protection or no protection, 
but to the relative advantages of a fixed 
duty and a sliding scale. The noble Lord, 
too, isa recent convert to entire free trade; 
but I think that, as latterly he has, from his 
party connexions, been so much mixed up 
with the cause, he had a better right than 
we had to bring forward this measure, and 
I, for one, should have been heartily glad 
if he had undertaken its conduct. I re- 
gretted to hear the noble Lord (Lord J. 
Russell) use an expression—whether inad- 
vertently or not I am uncertain—intimating 
that if we had offered to support him, as 
he is about to support us, he should have 
been able to carry this measure. I ob- 
served that the expression to which I refer 
was received with a cheer by hon. Gentle- 
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wan on the other side, as if they thought 
there was a wide difference between the 
conduct of the two great partics in this 
House on the question now under discus- 
sion; and I must say that I think no dis- 
tinction could be made more unfair than 
that which is thus attempted to be drawn. 
The noble Lord said, in allusion to the 
speech of the hon. Member for Wakefield, 
who questioned the power of the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir R. Peel) to carry this mea- 
sure, that if we had offered him the same 
support as he is prepared to give us, he 
chould have been as well able as we are to 
pass this proposition. [Lord J. Russen : 
| alluded to the year 1841, not to any- 
thing that has occurred recently.] Then I 
have misunderstood the noble Lord; for I 
must still maintain, that in 1841 there 
was no question between us, but only « 
question of degree; but I must say, that 
the support we volunteered to him in De- 
cember last was spontancously and cordially 
tendered. We stated to the noble Lord 
the grounds on which we felt that a private 
eoncert between the leaders of parties 
would have been resented by the House of 
Commons as an infringement of their right 
of free deliberation. The noble Lord ad- 
mitted the truth and soundness of those 
arguments; but I will say, for my right hon. 
Friend and myself, that no support could 
have been more frankly offered, or would 
have been more cordially and heartily 
given, than that which we tendered to him. 
But | return, Sir, to the subject. When 
Thear assertions as to the effect the mca- 
sure suggested by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment is to produce upon the agricultural 
interest in this country, I wish hon. Mem- 
bers would show us how we are to be ruined 
by a more extended commerce, and tell us 
from what countries the abundant supplies 
of wheat they anticipate are to be imported. 
Iheard an hon. Gentleman say, a short time 
since, that wheat could be imported into 
London from Poland at 30s. per quarter. 
Such a thing certainly has not yet hap- 
pened. If you go to Dantzic you may buy 
Polish wheat ; but I doubt whether you 
would get it at anything like so cheap a 
rate as the hon. Member anticipates. I 
am afraid, if he enters into any contract of 
that description, that ruin will fall upon 
himself rather than upon the agricultural 
Interest. In Dantzie, which is practically 
the cheapest market in Europe, the prices 
of wheat are now as high as they are in 
London ; and whenever there is, in that 
Place, the slightest demand for wheat, the 
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price rises rapidly. And when the hon. 
Member for the University of Oxford talks 
of the fluctuations of price, it must be 
remembered that in these producing coun- 
tries, the fluctuations in price arise from 
two different causes: from the nature of 
their harvests, and from our demand. One 
place from which a very large supply of 
corn is expected, which might, as 1 once 
supposed, interfere materially with our own 
produce, is Odessa. I have made inquiries 
as to the state of the markets there, and 
I find that the average price in 1838, 
1839, and 1840, (for it is fallacious to 
quote single years,) was 34s. a quarter : 
that was with a demand for wheat here. 
At Malta, which is supplied with Odessa 
wheat, the average price over a large num- 
ber of years is about 32s. or 33s.; and the 
cost of the transit of that wheat to this 
country would bring it to a price at which 
it could seareely enter into competition 
with our own, especially when you recol- 
lect how inferior it is in quality. I con- 
fess, with the noble Lord who last spoke, 
that 1 do not think the transition can be 
made without risk or sacrifice. Take what 
course you may, if you wish to get rid of 
protection, and to take that which I believe 
is the course you ought to take for the 
country’s welfare, you must incur some 
temporary sacrifice. This is an admission 
made by all parties who have considered 
the subject. But do not overrate the 
amount. You will find it impossible that 
any greatly increased quantity of corn can 
be brought here from Dantzie or Odessa 
to compete successfully with our home pro- 
duce ; and those are the two great con- 
tinental ports from which importations are 
expected. Spain, where corn can be pro- 
duced cheaper perhaps than in any other, 
receives large importations from America. 
From there, again, great apprehensions are 
also entertained of extensive importations 
of corn; but how does the ease stand? I 
find that in Ohio, the largest and most fertile 
State in the Union, the population increases 
much more rapidly than the production. 
The population has increased from 45,000 
in 1800, to nearly 2,000,000 at the present 
time. For the last fifty years, the total 
exports of flour and wheat from the United 
States, have been gradually diminishing ; 
for the last four years, the diminution has 
been still greater. Gentlemen opposite 
have given up the clap-trap ery of cheap 
bread ; and on our side, it is time that 
we should allay the apprehensions which 
exist on this subject; that we should 
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prevent the agriculturists of this country 
from being scared from their propriety by 
alarms which are founded in delusion. I 
found, in considering the present cireum- 
stances of the country, that a state of 
things existed which promised a succession 
of high prices for one, two, or more years. 
I saw that a great change of opinion had 
taken place in the public mind on this 
question. I found that a great change 
had taken place even in the opinions of 
the agriculturists themselves; and that 
among the tenant-farmers there was an 
impression, which I have heard them ex- 
press in strong language, that this is a 
landlord’s question. An hon. Gentleman 
who has spoken to-night, has said he con- 
siders that any depreciation in the value of 
produce must be divided between the land- 
lords and the tenants—that it must affect 
the rent of the one as well as the profits of 
the other. But is that the case? What 
is rent, but the difference between the net 
return and the net profit of the farmer? It 
is the surplus after the farm is reimbursed. 
That, at any rate, is the opinion of the te- 
nants; they say that they have taken leases 
on what was called Act of Parliament prices, 
but that, somehow or other, the market price 
was below the Act of Parliament price, and 
the landlord got the benefit of the differ- 
ence. Sir, I felt that if these opinions 
were prevalent among farmers holding 
large quantities of land, it would be impos- 
sible to maintain the existing system. The 
supporters of that system said, ‘Let us 
be quit of that which is so uncertain— 
which depends on Parliamentary majori- 
ties, the caprices of Members of Parlia- 
ment, the turns of public affairs; let us 
trust to our own skill, capital, and indus- 
try, and then we shall have nothing to com- 
plain of. At all events, it will be better 
than a state of uncertainty.’’ These were 
the opinions of the occupying tenants; and 
as to the feelings of the labourers, I appeal 
to every agricultural Gentleman whether 
they are firm supporters of the Corn Laws. 
Sir, a meeting took place at a village 
called Goatacre, in my county—a meeting 
which has been alluded to in a different 
sense by different parties in this House. 
Now, I am not prepared to deny—indeed, 
I think on the face of the resolutions agreed 
to at that meeting, it is obvious—that those 
resolutions were not drawn up by working 
men, that the proceedings were preorgan- 
ized and contrived by others. But this I 
am bound to state, that the statements of 
those working men as to the difticulties 
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they labour under were correct. I live jn 
the midst of a population as to whom | 
scarcely know how they exist. That is a 
question which has disturbed more men’s 
minds than mine. Sir, hon. Gentlemen, 
my Colleagues in the representation of my 
county, have thought, and thought pain. 
fully, on these things. The labourers say, 
“‘We don’t care what change you make, we 
defy you to make our condition worse,” 
IT am not one of those who would say, as 
hon. Gentlemen opposite would, that this 
state of things is the effect of the protee- 
tive system. But, at the same time, al- 
though that system may not have been the 
cause of these things, it does not follow 
that its removal may not help to better 
them. I will read to the House a letter I 
received to-day from a man of great intel- 
ligence, who farms upon what is called 
‘“‘the system of high farming,’’ who ma- 
nures his land highly, and is thoroughly 
master of the subject :— 


“Tam quite sure that if the Wiltshire hills were 
farmed as they ought to be, and as under the pro- 
posed measure I hope they will be, you would not 
find a labourer unemployed in the whole county, 
Light-land farmers attach too much importance to 
their wheat-crops; they grow corn on too large a 
proportion of their farm, and do not consume half 
enough on their land by stock—viz., they ought to 
produce more beef, mutton, and pork, and less 
grain. I can, Sir, give you an example how far 
good and high farming permanently improves the 
soil. There was a common field in Berkshire 
which was occupied by several persons, one of 
whom was a baker, who had three acres in differ- 
ent parts of the field. Ile used to fatten a great 
many pigs, which made much very rich manure; 
this he applied very liberally to his land ; and al- 
though it is ten years since the field was di- 
vided, yet the baker’s acres may be discovered at 
this day by the most casual observer, from their 
increased and surpassing fertility—thus proving 
not only the advantages of this high system of eul- 
tivation, but the necessity of a long tenure to ena- 
ble the farmer to obtain such a full return as his 
energy and capital so well merit. By compliance 
with the conditions I have above mentioned, the 
landlords’ rentals will not be decreased, but their 
tenants will be prosperous and their labourers em- 
ployed at good wages. Another argument whieh 
is used by the opponents of free trade, is, ‘the re- 
duction which it will cause in the wages of the 
agricultural labourer’—founding this opinion on 
the fallacy that the price of labour varies with the 
price of wheat. Now, my own experience filly 
controyerts this statement ; for, since I have been 
in Wiltshire, I have sold wheat as high as 78s. andas 
low as 40s. per quarter, and have only paid two rates 
of wages, i.e. 9s. and 8s. per week, a variation by 
no means commensurate with that of the proposed 
standard; and I cannot but think, if the condition I 
have spoken of before, were complied with that the 
increased demand for labour arising from the safer 
employment of more capital on our farms, and the 
general better cultivation of them, will more than 
counterbalance the slight difference in wages which 
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so large a variation in the priee of wheat may 
have caused.” 

There has been much misapprehension on 
this subject of wages, because hon. Gen- 
tlemen will draw deductions from what falls 
under their own eye, rather than from a 
general view. It is incontestable, in the 
manufacturing districts, and we have lately 
had additional proofs of it, that so far from 
wages fluctuating with the price of food, the 
price of food rises while wages fall. In 
some parts of the agricultural districts, 
again, when a fall in the price of wheat 
takes place, wages will fall, though not to 
the same extent ; and when the price of 
wheat rises, wages do not rise in pro- 
portion. Well, Sir, seeing these changes 
of opinion among the very class who profess 
to support those laws, I first thought that 
they were not maintainable; but, still more, 
I considered that these laws ought not to be 
maintained, because, being no longer willing- 
ly accepted by the community, they became 
in their eyes most unjust. That this was 
a time for making the change with the least 
prospect of the infliction of suffering, was 
an additional reason why it should take 
place. But I confess other reasons more 
cogent than these, than a desire for the ex- 
tension of commerce, or the temporary 
necessity for meeting scarcity; I felt that 
it was more consistent with honour— ‘‘ Oh, 
oh!”] Hon. Gentlemen may have a differ- 
ence of opinion from myself on these sub- 
jects. I was speaking not of the honour 
of the Government, nor of my own per- 
sonal honour. I hold that, as far as my 
personal honour is concerned, I did that 
which was consistent with the conduct of 
an honest man. After much doubt on this 
question, reluctantly, slowly, I changed my 
opinions. I did not make light of party 
engagements; I saw these evils; I knew 
of the intimidation that would arise; I 
knew of the threats that would be held 
out; of the punishment by which I should 
be visited by my constituents, because 
I had chosen, in the exercise of my 
duty, to follow the dictates of my con- 
science, rather than of personal interest. 
I speak in no tone of bravado; for if 
such a punishment were to be inflicted on 
me, it would be to me a matter of the 
deepest mortification; but I counted the cost 
of these things. I knew that my duty to 
the country required that { should not stand 
here as the delegate of a mere local interest, 
to make a scramble with other delegates to 
get as much as I could from the general 
pickings ; I thought that such a position it 
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would be disgraceful in me to hold, and one 
which my constituents never dreamt of im- 
posing on me, and, thereupon I acted as I 
have done. So much, Sir, for my personal 
honour. The honour I spoke of was that 
of the landed interest only. I say, now is 
the time to concede with honour, when 
there is no appearance that your concession 
is extorted by violence. There is no danger 
from agitation at your doors. Arguments 
you have had which I confess have great 
weight in my mind; but the amount of 
the agitation of the League, led, though it 
has been, by men of the greatest ability, 
has been much overrated. Like the armies 
we see paraded on the stage, the same 
men come round and round many times 
over. The agitation of the League has 
not been that of masses, such as we have 
seen in the case of former agitations. It 
has been an agitation not of force, but of 
reason. If you do not now yield to reason,’ 
to that agitation, some day, force may be 
added ; and then you will yield, not as now, 
with honour, but with loss of station, in- 
fluence, and character. I now come toa 
ground I wish to touch upon, and which I 
frankly avow to you is with me a stronger 
motive than all why we should set ourselves 
free from the continuance of this law. The 
public mind is not in the state it was in in 
1815. At that time these matters were 
little understood; the heads of the party 
who brought forward this question, Lord 
Liverpool and the men of that time were 
in advance of the public mind, and they 
brought it forward as an exception to a re- 
cognised principle. It has been so dealt 
with ever since. That is now acknow- 
ledged. In 1841, when the noble Lord 
opposite brought forward his Budget, I 
frankly avowed my complete adhesion to 
the principles of free trade; but I objected 
to the mode of their application to corn. 
I objected to the machinery, as well as the 
rapidity with which they would be applied ; 
but the soundness of the principles we 
never denied. But now the public mind is 
enlarged upon the subject. You have men 
of all classes, of all shades, and of all co- 
lours, and engaged in all domestic pursuits, 
beginning to think that one part of the 
community has a benefit over another, and 
at the expense of another. Then, if we 
are to stand upon such ground as that, we 
stand upon a mine, upon a rotten footing, 
and we cannot maintain it. Talk of party 
—the hon. Gentleman says that the party 
is broken up. I do not admit that this 
party, Conservative party or Tory party— 
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call it by what name you will—is bound 
together by no greater object than a Cus- 
toms’ duty upon the importation of foreign 
corn. Look at the history of these laws. 
Was it party intention? We have had 
Corn Laws ever since the reign of Charles 
II.; and since that time they have been 
constantly changed, and constantly suspend- 
ed. I could show you cases when the duty 
was no higher than 6d. a quarter—when 
the laws were suspended, and the ports 
were opened, was party therefore in each 
case weakened, broken up, dissolved? But 
it has been said, that Corn Laws are part 
of our Constitution. Sir, if I am right 
in thinking that they impose a burden on 
one part of the community for the bene- 
fit of another, then I say they are con- 
trary to the whole spirit of our Constitu- 
tion. Iam not one of those who wish to 
see the Constitution of this country ren- 
dered more democratic than it is. I cannot 
think that the public mind wishes it to be 
more democratic than it is. I think late 
events have rather shown that the mantles 
of despotic kings who disgraced the world, 
have fallen upon democratic rather than 
upon temperate and mixed Governments. 
I have no faith in Governments guided 
by uncontrolled popular passions. I have 
no wish to see the aristocratic element 
weakened in our Constitution; and it is upon 
that account I say, do not peril it on a 
question in which your motives may be im- 
pugned, when once you are convinced, as 
I am, that these laws are not for the good 
of the community. I say that, with that 
opinion, no earthly power can induce me to 
rise from this bench to defend them. They 
may say that the country Gentlemen are a 
party having great power and influence ; 
that that power and influence have been 
given to us to be exercised for the public 
good; but that we have used it for the in- 
crease of our incomes. I do not say that 
these laws were passed for that purpose, 
I am sure that they were not; but at the 
same time I cannot deny that they have 
had that effect’ and I should sit with 
shame upon ..y face were I to hear 
such an accusation made, and were [| 
unable to refute it. Hon. Members must 
recollect that great changes have taken 
place in the last fifty years in the social 
constitution of this country; that the 
manufacturing power has increased to 
an enormous degree. You may dislike 
the effect of it—you may think it con 
gregates together great masses of men— 
that you have less security for their moral- 
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ity and welfare ; but depend upon it, it jg 
a power you cannot check nor control; it 
has become a permanent clement in oyp 
society; it has great wealth, and offers 
great employment; it is a source of that 
commerce which has maintained our colo. 
nial empire, and given us the dominion we 
possess throughout the world ; it is now, as 
it has always been, the great source of our 
maritime power, and you must also reeol. 
lect that if you intend to maintain this great 
Empire, and think, as I do, that it is pos- 
sible to carry its free institutions, and tem. 
perate liberties, and reformed faith to other 
parts of the globe, it is by these humble 
means, these manufactures, these woollens, 
and linens, that under Providence you are 
enabled to do it; it is by extending your 
commerce that you are able to penetrate 
into every part of the world, to civilize, 
and to teach. You must recollect, too, 
that men who give you these benefits— 
who contribute so largely to our prosperity 
—are entitled also to a full share of the 
advantages of the State. My noble Friend 
who opened the discussion at the meeting 
of Parliament, in one of those eloquent 
and graceful speeches so characteristic of 
him, pointed out how much it is the inter- 
est of commerce and mannfacture to have 
peace, security, and the maintenance of 
those institutions, by which they are most 
likely to be secured. You must recollect 
that those gentlemen whose pursuits de- 
pend so much upon public tranquillity, 
are the best auxiliaries you can have for 
maintaining those things under which this 
Empire has so long flourished —those 
institutions which do not depend upon 
Customs’ duties, which have grown with 
the growth of this country, which re- 
quire to be constantly amended, but with 
a tender and reverential hand. I wish to 
see the two interests of agriculture and 
manufacture united. If they have been 
separated, it has been by the fault of 
legislation, it is not a fault of their own; 
but I wish to see those two knitted to- 
gether. I believe the proposals of the 
Government have a tendency to cement 
the two. I believe that the proposals of 
the Government, being involved in a large 
and comprehensive scheme, will produce a 
change in such a way as to produce little 
loss or suffering to the interests affected: 
and I believe further, that when the coun- 
try shall have maturely considered them, 
and when the constituencies more exclu- 
sively agricultural shall have calmly con- 
sidered them, they will think that those 
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proposals offer a& means of throwing off 
that protection which they no longer re- 
quire; that they have the means of attach- 
ing to themselves large masses of men 
who have been taught by circumstances to 
be almost hostile to them; that they may 
follow their pursuits without doubt and 
uncertainty, and the loss attendant upon 
them from which they have hitherto suf- 
fered. I should lament, moreover, to see 
the elass to which you and | belong ; to 
which by birth, by habit, by prejudice if 
you will, I am attached; and which I 
consider to have one of the noblest 
spheres of usefulness that exists in private 
life in any country in the world—I mean 
the class of English country gentlemen— 
debased in any way, or lose its natural in- 
fluence; and I know no way in which that 
influence can be so weakened as by your 
maintenance of a law, from which, in my 
conscience, I believe you derive no advan- 
tage whatsoever, but which I consider to 
be unjust and impolitic, and which must 
lower you in public estimation, by giving 
to those who watch your proceedings false, 
but, 1 admit, most injurious notions as to 
the motives by which you are actuated. 
You have now an opportunity of repairing 
the greatest error ever committed by any 
body of men. I may assert that the gen- 
try of this country have been distinguished 
from those of all other countries in the 
world as having never been the advocates 
of disgraceful immunities. While other 
aristocracies have been the sycophants of 
courts, they have borne the chief burdens 
of the State ; they have given to the State 
their service and their blood and their trea- 
sure, and from them have sprung some of 
the most eminent men in the field, the 
Church, and the walks of science, this 
country has ever produced. I am anxious 
that this character should be maintained. 
Hon. Gentlemen laughed just now; but I 
do think that the law of 1815 was in 
principle, at any rate, a great error. It 
may have been necessary as an expe- 
dient: as such only was it enacted. 
We offer you the means of repairing 
it, I trust you will accept it. For my- 
self, my own mind has for some time 
been firmly made up to it. I believe the 
Measures we propose will be for the in- 
terest of all classes of the community. I 
have confidence in their success in this 
House—I have confidence in the results 
that will follow from them ; and I leave 
them in your hands, with the earnest and 
sincere prayer to you that without previous 
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bias, without party or resentful feeling, and 
believing that they are for the interest of 
yourselves as well as of the community at 
large, you will not acquit the Government, 
but sanction the measures which they have 
proposed to you for the public good, and 
for the public good alone. 

Debate adjourned. House adjourned at 
one o'clock. 
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MrnvuTEs.] Pubiic BILLts.—Reported. 
(Scotland). 

Petitions Presentep. By Lord Kinnard, and Lord 
Stafford, from Inhabitants of Alloa and Wigtown, for 
Repeal of Corn and Provision Laws.—From Landowners 
and others of Chesham, and several other places, in favour 
of the Corn Laws.—By Duke of Buckingham, from Land- 
owners, Farmers, and others interested in the well-being of 
Agriculture, of Metham, and several other places, for 
Protection to the Agricultural Interest.—By Lord Camp- 
bell, from Merchants and Manufacturers of Birmingham, 
for Repeal of Duty on Copper Ore.— By Lord Kinnaird, 
from Linen Manufacturers of Letham and Forfar, for 
Repeal of Import Duties.—From the Presbytery of Kelso, 
against the present practice of granting Spirit Licenses to 
Toll House Keepers in Scotland. 
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RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION IN RUSSIA. 

Lorp KINNAIRD, after presenting a 
petition from Forfarshire, for a total repeal 
of all laws imposing duties on human food, 
said, that in pursuance of the Notice he had 
given some days ago, he would take that 
opportunity of putting a question, and stat- 
ing his reasons for putting that question, to 
the noble Lord the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs. He would first state his 
reasons for putting the question, and then 
the question itself. Looking to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Speech, he found it stated that the 
interference which we had made in the Rio 
de la Plata, was on account of our trade 
being interrupted, and acts of barbarity had 
been committed there which were unknown 
to the hostilities of civilized nations — 
at all events, he would say, greater bar- 
barities than could be committed in any of 
the civilized states of Europe. Although 
he admitted it was questionable how far 
any country was justified in interfering in 
the domestic government or policy of any 
other State; yet as circumstances had 
arisen to call for our interference, and as 
that interference had been against a com- 
paratively weak State—he conceived that 
Her Majesty’s Government might be justi- 
fied in using all peaceable means in remon- 
strating against the commission of such 
cruelties as those which had taken place 
not long since in Lithuania, which was part 
of the dominions of a monarch with whom 
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we were upon peaceableterms. The accounts 
were almost incredible, and therefore he 
had great hesitation in believing them; but 
he had taken pains to come at the truth of 
the facts, and considering the state of that 
country, he thought that he had good au- 
thority for stating that the accounts were 
but too true; and all he had previously 
heard upon the subject had been literally 
confirmed. He would not embarass their 
Lordships by detailing all the cruelties in- 
flicted upon the nuns at Lithuania, whose 
only offence was that they belonged to the 
Roman Catholic religion. It appeared that 
about the year 1837, the principal of the 
Roman Catholic Church in that district was 
converted to the Russian or Greek faith. 
He had obtained unlimited power from the 
Emperor of Russia to exert every influence 
he could for the conversion of the Roman 
Catholics of his district, and he used that 
influence with the utmost tyranny. He 
first turned his attention to the sisterhood 
of St. Basil, at Minsk, and having brought 
over the confessor to his views, he endea- 
voured by every promise of worldly advan- 
tage, to persuade the nuns to adopt his 
views, and recant their own long-cherished 
religion. That they declined to do, and 
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having persisted in their refusal, the bishop 
gave them three months to consider; but 
before the expiration of that time he came 
with a body of soldiers, and brought them 
off to a neighbouring town, where they 
were treated with the utmost severity, and 
subjected to the most degrading and servile 


punishments. They experienced, for two 
years, the greatest persecution, and they 
were then again removed, in consequence 
of an apprehension that the people of the 
town in which they were, who witnessed 
and knew of the barbarities practised, might 
unite together in rescuing the nuns. In the 
locality to which they were next brought, 
they were obliged to associate with the very 
dregs of society, and to labour in such a 
manner as no female could or ought en- 
dure; so excessive was their toil that eight 
of them very soon died, and three perished, 
by the ground falling on them whilst exca- 
vating; three of them, after suffering so 
much that it was scarecly credible it could 
be endured by females, escaped. Not only 
were they made to suffer this treatment, 
but they were subjected to other treatment 
which he would not name. Salted herrings 
were given them in order to increase their 
thirst, and then they were denied a cup of 
cold water; they were fed on alternate days 
upon bread and water, and when reduced to 
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the lowest state, they were brought before 
‘‘the minister of religion’’ (so called), 
whose orders they got fifty lashes upon re. 
fusing to be converted, or to adopt his “re. 
ligious”’ views. A similar number of lashes 
were given to them twice a week, to pre. 
vent their wounds from healing; and they 
were not only subjected to every species of 
suffering themselves, but, to aggravate 
their torments, they were obliged to be 
present at the punishment inflicted on 
others. They were made to witness an 
act of barbarity which never had been ex- 
ceeded in the worst days of the Roman 
empire, in the persecution of the early 
Christians; four aged monks were brought 
forward and placed under a pump, and the 
water was allowed to congeal on them until 
they were frozen to death. These acts 
appeared so marvellous, that some thought 
that such barbarities could not be committed 
by a civilized people—such cruelties did in- 
deed appear to be almost incredible; but, 
as he had already stated, he apprehended 
that the statements he had made were but 
too true. These unfortunate females were 
finally given over to a band of drunken sol- 
diers, and the greater number of them died 
of the treatment they had received. Out of 
forty-eight, only eleven survived, and those 
were so mutilated—their eyes having been 
torn out, and their limbs so injured—that 
they could not long survive. Three only 
managed to escape. He did feel very 
anxious on the subject, as there had been 
assertions made against the Emperor of 
Russia; and, as this Government was on 
amicable terms with that sovereign, he 
was desirous that some inquiry should be 
made into the matter. He was sure it 
could not be considered that the English 
Government were influenced by any hostile 
or improper motives, but that they were in- 
terfering for a humane and benevolent pur- 
pose, and to endeavour to mitigate and pre- 
vent the recurrence of such cruelties in fa- 
ture. The question he would ask the 
noble Lord the Secretary for Foreign Af 
fairs was, whether he had received any in- 
formation upon the subject from the Repre- 
sentative of the British Government at St. 
Petersburgh; or would the noble Lord have 
any objection to desire that some informa- 
tion might be afforded upon the subject? 
The Eart of ABERDEEN said, that he 
certainly had read, in common with their 
Lordships, the accounts to which the noble 
Lord had referred; and, in answer to his 
question he had to say, that he had not re- 
ceived any information whatever from Her 
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Majesty’s Minister at St. Petersburgh on 
the subject. One of Her Majesty’s con- 
sular agents had referred to the religious 

rsecutions which had taken place with re- 
spect to these persons; but he said that he 
had no knowledge of his own on the sub- 
ject. He (the Earl of Aberdeen) had not 
the least doubt that the a¢counts had been 
grossly exaggerated. That there might 
have been religious persecution, was pro- 
bable—indeed, was certain; but the noble 
Lord was mistaken in supposing that the 
individuals were Roman Catholics, who were 
persecuted in this manner. They were of 
the Greek Chureh—the schismatie Greeks 
who had joined the Established Greek reli- 
gion. They belonged to what was called 
the United Greek Church, which about five 
or six years ago had joined the Established 
Greek Church; and the bishop who was 
principally instrumental in bringing about 
this union, was stated to have had recourse 
to the persecution to which the noble Lord 
had alluded, in order to obtain the adhesion 
of these religious societies of nuns. He 
(the Earl of Aberdeen) had no knowledge 
at all further than what he had now stated; 
and he must say that he really believed 
that the accounts to which the noble Lord 


had referred, could net, in any degree, 


be relied on as authentic. No doubt reli- 
gious persecution of any kind was sufti- 
ciently to be deplored; but that it was ac- 
companied by barbarities such as the noble 
Lord described, he did not in the least be- 
lieve. Ilow were the authorities of this 
country to interfere? He should observe, 
that those nuns belonged to a description of 
adherents of the Greek Church, who, while 
they received and acknowledged the Greek 
doctrines, acknowledged the supremacy of 
the Pope, and in that respect ditfered from 
the others. Te (Earl of Aberdeen) should 
mention, that when the Emperor of Russia 
was recently at Rome, the Pope took the 
opportunity of representing to him the per- 
secution of these individuals, and the Em- 
peror then gaye his assurance that he was 
entirely ignorant of any thing of the kind 
having taken plaee—that inquiry should be 
made—and that if there had been miscon- 
duet on the part of any one, they should be 
called severely to account. Such an assur- 
ance was much better than that we should 
interfere ina matter of such a kind. 
House adjourned. 
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Captain Henry John Rous, Commissioner of the Admi- 
ralty. 

New Memper Sworn. For Buteshire, the Hon. James 
Archibald Stuart Wortley. 

Pusuic Bstis.—2°- Fishing Piers and Harbours (Ireland). 

Reported. Citations (Scotland). 

Petitions PRESENTED. By several hon. Members, from 
an immense number of places, against Repeal of the Corn 
Laws; and also from a great many in favour of Repeal 
of the Corn Laws.—By Mr. Escott, from Somerset, 
complaining of the Mode of circulating Corn Law Peti- 
tions.—By geveral hon. Members, from a great many 
places, against the proposed Go t M re- 
specting Customs and Corn Importation ; and, also, seve- 
ral in favour of the proposed Measure.—By Mr. Fer- 
rand, from the Inhabitants of Keighley, Holderthorpe, 
and Bradford, for Inquiry into the Anatomy Act.—By Sir 
Charles Napier, from Colin M‘Dougal, for Inquiry into 
the Andover Union.— By several hon. Members, from a 
number of places, in favour of Ten Hours’ (Factory) Bill.— 
By Mr, Strutt, from Thomas Parkin, for Inquiry into Lo- 
comotion.—By Mr. Farnham, and Sir Thomas Wilde, 
from Leicester and Worcester, against Enrolment of the 
Militia—From Poor Law Guardians of the North Dublin 
Union, suggesting Measures for the Relief of the Poor 
(Ireland) ; and for appointing a Railway Tribunal in Dub- 
lin.—From the Presbytery of Kelso, against Licensing 
Toll Houses (Scotland) for Sale of Spirituous Liquors. 


PUBLIC WORKS—LOANS (IRELAND). 

Sm H. W. BARRON begged to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer the questions of which 
he had given notice—namely, what amount 
of funds there were now available in Ire- 
land for the purpose of lending with in- 
terest sums towards the carrying on of 
publie works in that country? Also, whe- 
ther it were intended to propose or sanc- 
tion any measure by which the Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners in Ireland would be 
empowered to sell any portion of their 
estates, and thereby pay off the 60,0000. 
they had borrowed from Government ? 

The CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER said, in reply, that on reference to 
an Act of Parliament, passed three years 
since, the right hon. Baronet opposite 
would observe that a sum of money 
amounting to 300,000/. had heen appro- 
priated for public works generally in Great 
Britain. On this sum demands might be 
made from Ireland and every part of the 
United Kingdom. But there had been a 
further sum of 60,0001. proposed exelu- 
sively for the use of Ireland, and that had 
been placed under the control of the Board 
of Publie Works in that country, to which 
all applications for loans were to be made : 
50,0001. would be available for this pur- 
pose as occasion required. With respect 
to the question relative to the compelling 
of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners to sell 
their property, he had to answer that the 
debt due by that body originally was 
100,0002., a considerable portion of which 
had been already repaid; and it was not, 
therefore, thought necessary to take any 
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further measures to compel the repayment 
of that money. 
MERCHANT SEAMEN’S FUND. 

ApmiraL DUNDAS wished to know 
what were the intentions of Her Majesty’s 
Government with respect to the Merchant 
Seamen’s Fund; and he also wished to 
ask whether, in their opinion, it was not 
desirable that a more satisfactory arrange- 
ment should be adopted with regard to 
lighthouses on the coast ? 

Sir G. CLERK said, in answer to the 
first question of the gallant Admiral, that 
he had stated on a former occasion that he 
had been in communication with several 
members of the Shipowners’ Society, with 
a view to make further arrangements in 
regard to the Merchant Seamen’s Fund; 
and he should certainly give to any recom- 
mendation from that society the best con- 
sideration in his power. With regard to 
the second question, which appeared to him 
to relate to a subject of great importance, 
he believed that that subject was under 
the consideration of his right hon. Friend 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


COLONIAL TARIFFS. 

Mr. HUME moved— 

‘That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, that She will be pleased to direct that 
there be laid before this House, Copies of the exist- 
ing Tariffs and Commercial Regulations of each of 
the British Colonies and Possessions in the same 
manner as the Tariffs and Commercial Regulations 
of Europe and America have been laid before the 
House.” 

“That there be laid before this House Copies of 
the existing Tariffs and Commercial Regulations of 
British India and the Dependencies thereof, on Ex- 
ports and Imports, in the same manner as those 
laid before the House of the European and Ame- 
rican States.” 

The hon. Gentleman said that in the year 
1839 he had given a similar notice for re- 
turns of the tariffs of foreign countries ; and 
he believed that the last tariff that had been 
collected had been laid yesterday before 
the House. Upon the occasion to which 
he had referred, he had been told by the 
Government, that without the adoption of 
any Address to the Crown they would be 
prepared to present the returns. If some 
such assurance were given him on the pre- 
sent occasion, he had no wish to persevere 
in his Motion for an Address to Her Ma- 
jesty. It was of great importance that 
they should have before them the commer- 
cial regulations of the Colonies ; and it was 
certainly desirable that they should adopt 
every means in their power for deriving all 
the benefits they ought to deriye from our 
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extensive and valuable Colonies. He be. 
lieved that up to the present time our Colo. 
nies had been a burden instead of a benefit 
to this country. 

Dr. BOWRING seconded the Motion, 
He wished to bear his testimony to the 
great value of those tariffs of foreign coun- 
tries which had just been laid before the 
House. They had been prepared by Mr, 
Macgregor, and he felt that they did great 
honour to his knowledge, his zeal, and his 
industry. 

Lorp SEYMOUR said, he had very good 
authority for stating that the documents 
to which the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bolton had referred, were very inae- 
eurate. He believed they might be justly 
characterized as dull romances. He wished 
to ask the right hon. Baronet the Vice 
President of the Board of Trade on what 
authority the statements in those docu- 
ments rested ? 

Sm G. CLERK said, that the tables had 
been taken from consular returns sent to 
this country. If the noble Lord could 
point out any mistake in any of the doeu- 
ments, he (Sir G. Clerk) should be very 
happy to make inquiry into the subject, 
and to enter into any explanation he might 
be able to offer respecting apparent or real 
errors. He believed that preat pains had 
been taken in preparing the documents. 

Mr. HUME begged to state, in answer 
to the noble Lord who had called those re- 
turns ‘‘ dull romances,’ that he should be 
glad to hear the noble Lord point out any 
romance which could be considered equally 
useful to the country, He should be ex- 
tremely sorry to find it go out among the 
public that there was anything in the re- 
turns which could not be proved by official 
documents. If the noble Lord thought 
that they contained any errors, let him 
move for a Committee by whom the sub- 
ject could be fully investigated. He had 
reason to know that great trouble had 
been taken by Mr. Macgregor in pre- 
paring the returns, and he thought it was 
extremely unfair to call them ‘ dull ro 
mances.”” 

Mr. AGLIONBY had great respect for 
the talent and industry of the Gentleman 
who had framed the documents in ques- 
tion; and he thought it was rather hard 
that he should be attacked for an alleged 
inaccuracy in one document. _ If there was 
any complaint of the information furnished, 
the best plan would be to appoint a Com- 
mittee to whom the subject would be re 
ferred, and who would report to the House 
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He had, however, risen principally for the 
urpose of expressing the great pleasure he 
had felt on hearing the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Montrose bring forward his 
Motion for returns of our colonial tariffs, 
and on hearing that Motion seconded by 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for Bol- 
ton. He was delighted to find hon. Mem- 
bers in that House turning their attention 
towards our colonial affairs. He hoped 
that the importance of our’Colonies would 
not be lost sight of ; but that they would 
be made the means of adding to the pros- 
rity of this country. 

Sm G. GREY said, he wished to throw 
out a suggestion with respect to the manner 
in which such documents as those in ques- 
tion were usually printed. They appeared 
in large and ponderous volumes—in a shape 
which prevented their circulation through- 
out the country, and which was extremely 
inconvenient to the Members of that House. 
He would suggest to the Members of the 
Printing Committee, of which the hon. Ba- 
ronet the Member for the University of 
Oxford was chairman, to take into their 
consideration whether some mode of print- 
ing these documents less expensive than 
the present, and which would render them 
more accessible to the public, might not be 
adopted. 

Sr. R. H. INGLIS said, it was much 
more convenient that documents such as 
those referred to should be printed in a 
tabular form ; and folio volumes were much 
better fitted than octavos for containing do- 
cuments in that form. With respect to the 
returns in question, he wished to observe 
that they had not come under the cogniz- 
anee of the Printing Committee, for they 
had been printed under the direction of Her 
Majesty’s Government. It had been said 
by the noble Lord (Lord Seymour) that the 
returns were very inaccurate. Now, he 
had not the good fortune to concur in poli- 
tical opinion with the Gentleman who had 
framed those returns, but he thought that 
it would be fair to that Gentleman that a 
Committee should be appointed who would 
Inquire into the alleged inaccuracies in 
those documents. 

Mr. HUME wished to state, in reference 
to a suggestion made by the right hon. Ba- 
tonet the Member for Devonport (Sir G. 
Grey), that a Committee of that Tlouse, 
Which had sat ten years ago, and of which 
he had been chairman, had recommended 
that returns should be published in a tabu- 

t form ; but folio volumes were those best 
fitted for that form. He thought, however, 
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that it was desirable that the information 
contained in the documents referred to, 
and which he considered exceedingly va- 
luable, should appear in a more portable 
form. 

Motion agreed to. 


Customs—Corn Laws, dc. 


APPEAL IN CRIMINAL CASES. 

Mr. EWART wished to put a question 
to the hon. and learned Gentleman the So- 
licitor General, or to the right hon. Baronet 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment. He begged leave to remind the 
hon. and learned Gentleman that he had 
last year brought in a Bill for giving a right 
of appeal in criminal cases. It had always 
appeared to him (Mr. Ewart) that such a 
Bill was very much required ; and he wished 
to know from the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, or from the right hon. Baronet, whe- 
ther it was the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Government to remedy the existing defect 
in our criminal law ? 

Sir J. GRAHAM said, that from what 
had fallen from him on a former evening, 
when he had referred to the case of the 
Brazilian pirates, and the absence of any 
right of appeal in criminal cases, the House 
would partly have anticipated that the at- 
tention of Her Majesty’s Government had 
been directed to that subject ; and he had 
no hesitation in stating to the hon. Gentle- 
man, on the part of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, that it was their intention to intro- 
duce a measure for giving a limited right of 
appeal in criminal cases. 


COMMERCIAL POLICY—CUSTOMS—CORN 
LAWS—ADJOURNED DEBATE, 


The Order of the Day having been read 
for resuming the Adjourned Debate on the 
Customs and Corn Importation Acts, 

Viscount EBRINGTON presented seve- 
ral petitions from places in Devonshire, 
praying for an immediate repeal of the 
Corn Laws. 

Mr. A. STAFFORD O’BRIEN said, 
that his noble Friend the Member for Ply- 
mouth (Viscount Ebrington) had just pre- 
sented some petitions which brought to his 
recollection a part of the speech delivered 
last night by the noble Lord the Member 
for London. His noble Friend had pre- 
sented petitions praying that the repeal of 
the Corn Laws might be immediate. The 
noble Lord had stated last night that it had 
been the custom of Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters not to make up their minds as to the 
details of their measures before consulting 
those interests which might be chiefly af- 
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fected; and the noble Lord had called upon 
the Ministers to take the question of imme- 
diate repeal into their consideration; as 
their proposed measure had been laid be- 
fore the farmers, and, according to the 
noble Lord, the farmers had expressed a 
general opinion in favour of immediate re- 
peal. Whether there had been such an 
opinion expressed by the farmers with 
whom the noble Lord had conversed, he 
would not take upon himself to say; and 
neither would he pronounce any opinion of 
his own as to the feelings of the farmers 
upon the point. But he would remark that, 
as regarded the Government, they had not 
taken the opinion of the agriculturists at 
all upon the question. And however 
much, therefore, other interests might feel 
obliged to the right hon. Baronet for the 
communications into which he had entered 
with them on the subject of his commercial 
measures, after they had been announced 
to the House—and there were obvious rea- 
sons why such communications should not 
be entered into until after these announce- 
ments had been made—he was not aware, 
during his Parliamentary experience, that 
the right hon. Gentleman had ever ex- 
tended a similar courtesy to the agricul- 
turists. In entering on the discussion of 
this great question, he had little hope of 
engaging the attention of the House by 
any novelty of argument. As far as he 
himself was personally concerned, he had 
little to say. He had nothing to regret— 
nothing to explain—nothing to retract. 
Whatever might have been the change of 
others, he had not changed his opinion. 
He would say now what, perhaps, he had 
often said before; and, if he had not had 
the advantage of consulting those tariffs 
which the hon. Member for Bolton thought 
so useful, he had, at any rate, the same 
prejudice and the same bigotry, as it would 
be called, which he had ever had. His 
right hon. Friend who spoke last night 
(Mr. Sidney Herbert) had not only felt it 
his duty to announce an alteration in his 
opinions, in reference to the present great 
question, but also to deliver himself of a 
sentence upon which, as it formed the sa- 
lient point of his right hon. Friend’s speech, 
he hoped to be permitted to comment. 
The purport of the sentence was, that the 
law of 1815 was the greatest error which 
the landlords had ever committed. That 
might be the case; but he turned to that 
side of the House, and begged to ask who 
the parties were that urged the landed 
interest of the country not to explain or 
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retract that error, but to persevere in and 
maintain that law? If the right hon, 
Baronet at the head of the Government 
said, that he had now given an opportunity 
to hon. Members to retract their opinions 
as regarded that measure, he must say that 
although he felt much obliged to the right 
hon. Gentleman; yet he must add, that Op- 
portunities had not been previously wanting, 
The hon. Member for Wolverhampton had 
given them ample opportunity year after 
year; but they always refused to avail them. 
selves of the opportunity ; and the most able 
and eloquent reasons for continuing the error 
of 1815 had proceeded from the bench upon 
which the right hon, Gentleman was seated, 
This brought him to a question which 
might be slurred over, but on which he 
should feel himself called upon to make 
some remarks, which, he feared, would be 
extremely distasteful to his right hon, 
Friend (Mr. Sidney Herbert). His right 
hon. Friend said that if he had changed 
his opinions, he should be ashamed of him- 
self if he did not rise and declare that 
change. He should have been ashamed 
also if his right hon. Friend had not made 
that declaration. But what he wanted to 
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know was, upon what principles parties in 


this country were in future to be kept to- 
gether? You might say, that all this was 
the old story; and that here they were at- 
tacking the right hon. Gentleman (Sir R. 
Peel), in support of a bad case, by person- 
alities. He (Mr. 8. °O’Brien) distinetly 
denied that retort. It was not the case. 
He was as far as any man from imputing 
to the occupants of that bench where the 
Cabinet Ministers sat, any other than the 
purest and most patriotic motives. But it 
was notorious that this country had been 
governed by party. It might be an obso- 
lete prejudice; but he was not ashamed to 
own himself a party man. It had been 
hitherto the custom in this country to be- 
lieve that discussions of questions on party 
principles — that distinct enunciations of 
those principles, and a rigid adherence to 
them, formed, on the whole, notwithstan- 
ing all the imperfections of the system, and 
allits anomalies, the best mode of eliciting 
truth, and the best process for conducing to 
sound legislation. But not only had the 
Government changed the principles upon 
which it came into office; it had taught 
the lesson that, henceforth, practically, no 
principles were to bind a party together. 
He had not been long in the House before 
the present Government came into office; 
the first vote which he ever gave was t 
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Jace them in their present position. But 
he could undertake to say that, if ever an 
Opposition was conducted upon party prin- 
ciples, marshalled by party tactics, and 
led with party views, that Opposition was 
that which was marshalled, headed, and 
led by the right hon. Baronet at the head 
of the Government. The disappointment 
had been too bitter—too great, and too 
general, at his change, to permit any feel- 
ings of personal friendship, any fears of 
giving offence, preventing him from giving 
a distinct reprobation of such conduct. 
His right hon. Friend (Mr. 8. Herbert) 
had said—and that was the main sub- 
stance of his speech—that as the law of 
1842 had failed, he was, therefore, pre- 
pared to abandon the protection principles 
on which the Government had been form- 
ed. His right hon. Friend had said that 
the law of 1842 had failed; but that word 
“failure’? was to be understood in two 
ways. When he remembered what his 
right hon. Friend had been in 1845, when 
he solicited and obtained the suffrages of 
the farmers of Wiltshire, and what he was in 
1846 when he had become a convert to free 
trade, he wished to know whether the law 
of 1842 had failed to the Sidney Herbert 
of last year, or to the Sidney Herbert of 
this? He was quite sure that his right 
hon. Friend did not suppose that the in- 
genuity of man could frame a law agree- 
able to the wishes and opinions of both 
those Gentlemen. His right hon. Friend 
in 1845 would have found the measure a 
failure if it had admitted corn too freely. 
His right hon. Friend in 1846 would have 
found the measure a failure if it did not let 
com in as freely as possible. Highly as 
he thought of the legislative powers of the 
right hon. Baronet, and sincerely as he 
might believe him capable of effecting any- 
thing—and the House had seen how much 
he was capable of effecting—still he could 
not conceive that the right hon. Gentleman 
could ever succeed in satisfying Gentlemen 
of such variable tempers and opinions. 
He could see nothing in what had been 
stated beyond an argument, perhaps, for 
the readjustment of the law. But it ap- 
peared that the question of the averages 
had been all that had disappointed his 
right hon. Friend. If this were so, it 
Would be competent to him to open again 
that question, for then the dispute would 
stil be, not as to the principle of protec- 
tion, but as to the law by which that prin- 
tiple should be carried out. And if his 
tight hon, Friend thought fit to give up 
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the sliding scale, there was still a fixed 
duty left for him—he might still have 
rested upon a fixed duty—that halting- 
place between a sliding scale and a free 
trade. But, in his opinion, his right hon. 
Friend had judged too quickly of a law 
which had been only three years in ex- 
istence, answered two years, and failed 
one. Two years’ success and one year’s 
failure, was surely a bad reason to induce 
him, not only to give up the measure, but 
even to abandon the principles of his whole 
life. His right hon. Friend had also stated, 
that this was not a question of pickings, or 
a question of delegates ; but these words 
seemed contrary to the tenor and meaning 
of his right hon. Friend’s speech. Surely, 
his right hon. Friend did not mean to 
charge any of those on the same side of 
the House, whatever their opinions on con- 
troverted questions might be, with being 
more desirous of pickings, or of becoming 
delegates, than was his right hon. Friend 
himself. But if he said that this was a 
question of pickings, or of delegates, or 
that the great Conservative party ought not 
to be bound together, or split asunder, by a 
mere question of imports, he would remind 
his right hon. Friend that that was not the 
way to talk of a great question like this. 
If it was merely a question as to the im- 
port duty on one article, why were such 
changes of opinion manifested—such pro- 
positions agitated—such points raised and 
discussed? It was not merely a question of 
import duty when they put out the Govern- 
ment of the noble Lord opposite. It was 
not merely a question of an import duty 
on one article of produce which sent that 
House, at the last dissolution, to the con- 
stituencies of the country. It was not 
merely a question of the duty on one arti- 
cle when the country returned a triumph- 
ant majority, nor when that majority 
placed the present Government on the Trea- 
sury bench below him. Whatever they 
did, if they had changed their opinions, let 
them say so fairly and manfully ; and those 
who had not participated in that change 
would, while differing from them, respect 
their motives, though they might feel their 
confidence impaired. But let them not 
make it an insignificant question ; let them 
not say that the Gentlemen opposite, who 
had worked so long to bring about the 
consummation now about to be achieved, 
had done this on a mere question of im- 
port, and by phraseology like that attempt 
to disguise the magnitude of the question. 
The change might be for good, or for evil: 
Y2 
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strong and antagonist opinions were enter- 
tained concerning it; but he had never 
heard until now, and he was sorry to hear 
it at all, that this was a light and unim- 
portant question. His right hon. Friend 
had mentioned Ireland, and he had charged 
his hon. Friend the Member for the Uni- 
versity of Oxford with saying that there 
was no ground for the present measure 
from the potato rot, in a particular parish 
in Ireland. He did not, he could assure 
the House, undervalue the imminent dan- 
ger to which that country was exposed, 
and he was glad to find that the hon. and 
learned Member for the county of Cork, in- 
tended to bring the whole question before 
the House to-morrow. But he had al- 
most said, that his right hon. Friend had 
(though he knew it would be impossible 
for his right hon. Friend to do se) un- 
fairly represented his hon. Friend the 
Member for the University of Oxford. 
His hon. Friend had said, as he understood, 
that for a particular evil there should be 
a particular remedy ; they were the last 
persons who would hesitate to open the 
ports in time of national distress to prevent 
the supply of food to starving people. But 
what his hon. Friend had said was, that a 
sufficient case had not been made out to 
alter the whole commercial legislation of 
the country—to introduce a new principle 
for a disaster they hoped would be casual; 
and withal, to announce that new principle 
without in the least tracing out how the 
Corn Laws had contributed to the famine 
of Ireland, or how the total abrogation of 
those laws was likely to alleviate that coun- 
try’s distress. And he would remark, that 
while the Government was bringing forward 
this question of free trade as a benefit to 
Treland as well as to England, all the letters 
which he had received from Ireland—and 
the hon. Member for Limerick also, who in 
Ireland was only second in influence to the 
hon. and learned Member for Cork—had 
pronounced strongly against a repeal of 
those laws. They all asked for employ- 
ment. They wished to have the railways 
forwarded, and they thought there would 
be great difficulty in obtaining seed for po- 
tatoes next year; but they said, if you 
wish to complete our ruin, destroy our 
agriculture. And he must remark, with 
reference to the potato disease, that his 
right hon. Friend (Mr. 8. Herbert) had 
praised the Commissioners for not having 
given way to the panic in the first instance; 
and then, subsequently, for not having fal- 
len into what he called the fool’s paradise, 
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In his opinion, neither course was correet, 
He had just arrived in England from Ire. 
land, when he was called back by the 
frightful aceounts which reached him of the 
failure of the potato crop; and if the dis. 
ease had continued at the same rate of 
progress till the present time, he did not 
believe that a single vegetable would haye 
been left. Anxious to ascertain the real 
extent of the evil, he carefully examined 
every field in the district around him, and 
found the disease rather diminishing than 
on the increase. He took all the precau- 
tions in his power for the protection of the 
poor in his neighbourhood, and went away 
in a fool’s paradise as they might call it, 
thinking that no great cause existed for 
alarm. Unfortunately, however, the rot 
had again set in—owing either to the eon- 
tinuance of the wet weather, or to some 
mysterious dispensation which it was not 
given them to understand; and _ he be- 
lieved that there never was a country 
which called for more urgent measures 
upon the part of a Government than Ire- 
land, and that there had never been a Go- 
vernment more anxious for the welfare of 
that country than was the existing Govern- 
ment. But it was only fair to the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Oxford, to say 
that the case of the Irish farmer would not 
be met by this proposed change in our 
commercial system. He did not believe, 
if they passed the Government Bill to- 
morrow, that one more quarter of corn, or 
one more hundred-weight of meat, would be 
placed within the reach of the poor of Ire- 
Jand, unless it were accompanied by other 
measures. His right hon. Friend said, 
that when he looked round Wiltshire, he 
wondered how the poor could live; and this 
he said after advising them not to allow 
their attention to be directed to particular 
spots, but to extend their view over the 
whole country. All he could say was, that 
he had always found the misery of agricul- 
tural districts greatly attributable to the 
conduct of those who owned the soil; ard 
rural districts possessed this great advan- 
tage over manufacturing parts—that when- 
ever you saw a parish destitute, cottages 
wretched, and families half starved and half 
clothed, you could inquire the name of the 
man, whether landlord or farmer, who was 
responsible for this state of things. He 
had conversed with some Wiltshire farmers 
that very morning, who bore most honour 
able testimony to the conduct of his right 
hon. Friend, and did him the justice to say 
that no part of the distress to be found in 
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that county was attributable to him, or 
those who belonged to him. But on the 
other hand, if the right hon. Gentleman 
had succeeded in proving the existence of 
distress in Wiltshire, he had totally failed, 
as in the case of Ireland, to show how the 
repeal of the Corn Laws would remedy it. 
The right hon. Gentleman had read a let- 
ter from a Wiltshire farmer, the deduction 
from which was no more than this, that em- 
ployment and the wages of employment 
tended to the happiness and morality of 
the labourer; but he should have followed 
up his argument, and have shown how the 
repeal of the Corn Laws would have se- 
cured this object, and he would then not 
only have made his reasoning complete, but 
would have offered an argument in favour 
of the abolition of the Corn Laws not yet 
given. But if the right hon. Gentleman 
was at liberty to select Wiltshire as an ex- 
ample, he might be permitted to refer to 
Northamptonshire, where the wages of la- 
bour were from 12s. to 14s. a week, and 
where he should be glad to show his right 
hon. Friend, if he would do him the favour 
of visiting that part of the country, speci- 
mens of cheerful cottages, comfort, and 
agricultural prosperity, which he was sure 
would gratify his: benevolent heart, and 
show him that, at any rate, agricultural 
prosperity was consistent with the continu- 
ance of the present Corn Laws. But, in 
the course of their ramble, he should also 
have to show his right hon. Friend some 
bad heavy clay land—clay land which the 
noble Lord the Member for the city of 
London might describe as of so adhesive a 
nature as to affect the intellect of those 
who cultivated it. And as the noble Lord 
must be supposed to be well acquainted 
with the soil of the Bedford purlieus, he had 
no doubt alluded to its Representatives in 
Parliament, though the noble Lord had 
looked at the Member for Northampton- 
shire, But the noble Lord last night had 
laid down three propositions, the long and 
short of which were, that protection was 
no longer any benefit to those upon whom 
it was conferred, and that in the end it 
Would be the wiser policy to leave the ma- 
hufacturers or the agriculturists of the 
Kingdom to flourish or to fade, according 
to the energies they themselves’ possessed, 
or the skill they employed. Now, he thought 
that it Was not quoting the noble Lord op- 
posite, and the right hon. Gentleman at 
the head of the Government, unfairly, if 

¢ assumed that that was the course of le- 
gislation which they intended to carry out 
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for the future. But he, for himself, not- 
withstanding the imputations of bigotry, of 
prejudice, or of clayey intellect, which 
might be thrown out against him, would 
venture boldly and unequivocally to dissent 
from the propositions of the noble Lord, 
and from the course of legislation thereon 
to be founded. And he would add, that if 
even he admitted the truth of all the doc- 
trines upon which political economists were 
agreed they must prove far more before 
he could assent to the proposed measure of 
the Government. Hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site were too apt—nay, indeed, the litera- 
ture of the day, and the habits of thought 
which prevailed among them all—were too 
apt to confound political economy with the 
science of legislation. He had always un- 
derstood political economy to be the science 
which treated of the amassing and of the 
distribution of wealth. Now, if the ac- 
cumulation and the distribution of wealth 
constituted the whole science of legislation, 
the terms would be—and might be fairly 
used as—synonymous. But the accumu- 
lation and distribution of wealth was one 
amongst the many elements of which the 
science of legislation consisted. And if 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, or the Govern- 
ment, could prove that wealth—in the mo- 
dern sense of the word, in which it meant 
money—not in the old sense, in which it 
meant prosperity—would surely follow from 
a certain course, they would have estab- 
lished, not the whole, but not even a half 
of the case they were now setting up. Le 
would take the case of protection to British 
industry generally. The noble Lord oppo- 
site had last night said that the cause of 
British industry, as a whole, had recently 
been interwoven with the cause of agricul- 
tural protection. This was not the case. 
The cause of British industry had always 
been allied with the cause of agricultural 
protection, and the farmers of England had 
always been desirous of protecting their 
manufacturing fellow countrymen, And 
here he might be permitted to remark to 
those hon. Members who were in the habit 
of throwing darts upon the Protection So- 
cieties, that he would be willing upon a fu- 
ture occasion to enter into their history, to 
explain their origin, and to defend their 
proceedings. He was in nowise ashamed of 
his connexion with them. But it was said, 
that ‘‘labour was the property of the poor 
man.’ Now, he did not know that it was 
quite correct or convenient to call different 
things by the same name. The noble Lord 
the Member for Lancashire, on the first 
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night of the Session, had called the farmers 
manufacturers ; but this mode of reasoning 
appeared to his mind too easy and showy 
to be logical or accurate. But he would 
take the proposition as it was laid down, 
that ‘‘labour was the property of the poor 
man.”’ That was the dogma given out by 
the political economists, and supported by 
the right hon. Baronet and Her Majesty’s 
Government. But, addressing such lan- 
guage to the poor labourers of England, 
unless he sadly misunderstood the conse- 
quences of such teaching, they must. not 
stop there. They must not tell the poor 
man that his property was not to be pro- 
tected. If they did tell the poor man so, 
would he not consider this—that whilst 
they were blessed with leisure, possessed 
of wealth, and armed with power, the pro- 
perty of the poor man must protect itself ? 
He would not say that such would be the 
reflection or consideration of all ; but that 
would be the effect upon the country at 
large. This question of protection, too, 
came most unfortunately from a country 
which boasted of employing the labour of 
children from seven or eight years old. 
Having found, however, that interference 
with labour was difficult, were they pre- 
pared to abandon their labouring fellow 
countrymen, and watch in passive silence 
whether the Englishmen or the foreigner 
triumphed? He did not speak of the shop- 
keeper or the person who did possess some 
property. His interest was, soon to become 
a convert to that favourite maxim of buy- 
ing in the cheapest and selling in the dear- 
est market; but he would take the case of 
certain of the duties proposed to be reduced 
by the measure of the right hon. Baronet. 
They would not better illustrate his ar- 
gument than any other case of a similar 
character, but they would be fresh in the 
the remembrance of the House. Supposing, 
then, that acting upon that axiom of buy- 
ing in the cheapest and selling in the 
dearest market, he, a wealthy man in 
England, furnished his house with paper- 
hangings from Paris. Supposing that 
he travelled in a continental carriage, that 
he purchased all his hardware from Ger- 
many ; supposing all this, when he looked 
out of the window of his gaudy house, 
or his foreign-built carriage, what would 
he see? A vast multitude of unemployed 
starving Englishmen. And what would 
they say to him? “ We are poor Eng- 
lish paper-stainers ; we are Birmingham 
hardwaremen ; our trade has been taken 
away from us—what are we to do?” 
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And what could beh is reply ? ‘* My good 
fellows, I have done the best I could to 
make you idle—to take all employment out 
of your hands—to leave you starving ; but, 
believe me, I did it not from a bad motive,” 
What consolation would it afford them to 
be told, that all this happened ; becange, 
on the 27th of January, 1846, Sir R. Peel 
propounded a doctrine in which all political 
economists were agreed, that labour might 
protect itself, and that we must buy in the 
cheapest market and sell in the dearest; 
and that the Legislature in abolishing pro. 
tection was actuated by no consideration of 
self-interest, but solely with a desire that 
the great truths of political economy should 
have fair play ? Would any one venture to 
say, that the feelings in the hearts of these 
poor people would be the feelings of love, 
reverence, or attachment to our institutions, 
or that they could feel that they were living 
under a paternal government? But it was 
not only the wide-spread poverty which such 
a measure would produce which they had 
to consider. Let them not forget the 
amount of alienation and disaffection which 
would be the result. Equal neglect was 
not impartial kindness ; and instead of pro- 
pounding this hard clumsy dogma that the 
property of the poor might be left to pro- 
tect itself, there never was a time when it 
behoved them more to reflect on the course 
pursued by their ancestors, sometimes 
wisely and sometimes unwisely, but always 
with the view of doing their best to protect 
the property of the poor from foreign com- 
petition, from domestic tyranny, from the 
oppression of the rich, and from their own 
madness. Sir (continued the hon. Gentle- 
man) in this House, we are all rich men. 
More or less so, all at least assume that qua- 
lification. Members who have not got it 
will of course laugh at the notion of having 
it. [General laughter]. But, compara- 
tively, we are all rich. We had a good 
breakfast this morning, and intend to have 
a good dinner this evening ; and that, Sir, 
in the eyes of millions of our fellow coun- 
trymen, that is the distinction between rich 
and poor. For really, in the frightful con- 
trasts which present themselves in the s\- 
tuation of those around us, to be able to 
get two good meals a day, is to be com- 
paratively rich. Well, then, I assume that, 
in a degree, we are all of us rich. We 
have announced a doctrine which, what- 
ever may be its ultimate effect, directly 
tends to our own benefit. It is assuredly 
the most selfish doctrine that could possibly 
be enunciated. It is not a question now 
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petween cotton and corn, or corn against 
cotton. On that question we can tear each 
other to picces, and the poor can under- 
stand us; but upon the great question of 
“ buying in the cheapest market, and sell- 
ing in the dearest,’’ how can we be con- 
sistent? Begin with the Poor Law. How 
ean you explain upon that principle the 
taxing my industry for the relief of another 
person @ I am not arguing against a Poor 
Law, but against the enunciation of a 
clumsy, a harsh, an impracticable dogma, 
which you can never act upon—which you 
dare not act upon—which to attempt to act 
upon would be to alienate the affections of 
the people, and to increase your danger in 
proportion to the extent of your riches ; 
because it is an odious and selfish doctrine 
in the eyes of your poorer fellow country- 
men. Sir, I have never been far excessive 
duties ; nor have I ever contended that a 
Corn Law should be perpetual. I acknow- 
ledge the whole foree of the arguments 
based upon the perpetual increase of popu- 
lation—in this and in foreign countries— 
and of that also which has not been so 
much adverted to—the extreme facility of 
transit in our own. But this is not the 
subject nor the season for enunciating stub- 
born dogmas. The poor have enough to bear 
already ; and it were greatly better that we 
should set ourselves to inquire how best we 
can ameliorate the condition of our fellow 
countrymen, than advocate real selfishness 
(which all can understand) under the guise 
of so-called political economy, which few 
can appreciate ; for such appears to be the 
effect of the doctrine to which I have al- 
luded. Sir, we should all of us recollect 
that we cannot be called here the repre- 
sentatives of the poor man. You chose to 
do away with the particular constituencies 
whereby he might have acquired direct re- 
presentation ; but if you had not by your 
Reform Bill swept them away, I believe that 
by the action of public opinion and the com- 
bination of public bodies (men whose princi- 
ples should be abhorred, but whose feelings 
I respect), we should have found in this 
House representatives of the feelings of the 
people. Because, however, you have chosen 
todo this—because your legislation has been 
hitherto, while you talk of your “ respect 
for the rights of the people,” practically 
directed to the destruction of those rights— 
taking away their commons—abridging 
theirhours of amusement—prohibiting them 
from making their poverty known ; all this 
should induce you to be eareful how you, 
the Representatives of the people, who have 
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property, announce that you are unable to 
protect the only property which millions 
can ever hope to possess in this world. 
Adam Smith even has made two exceptions, 
where other considerations, in his opinion, 
may enter, beyond those of mere political 
economy. And so many other exceptions 
ought to be made, so many other consider- 
ations should be embraced—so many qua- 
lifications introduced in the subject of free 
trade, that we ought to be careful how we 
propound that which it is dangerous ever 
to try to act upon. Even in this House, 
you cannot propound this principle of free 
trade without qualifications and exceptions ; 
and will it not be unwise to announce it 
absolutely to those who have just intelli- 
gence enough to understand, but who have 
not education enough to appreciate, the 
exceptions and qualifications it is essential 
to introduce, and who will only comprehend 
it in its results as pressing hardly, harshly, 
and fiercely on them? Sir, one of the 
exceptions certainly is Agriculture. I am 
not going into the question of the Corn 
Laws. It is unnecessary. My opinions 
are well known, and are unalterable on that 
subject. But if a nation chooses to protect 
a particular oecupation—considering its sa- 
lubrity—its moral and social tendencies— 
and if the nation do not object to pay 
something towards the attainment of these 
great objects, surely such a policy is sup- 
portable in the case of agriculture. In re- 
ference to this, let us recollect the question 
of the amount of these duties is not a ques- 
tion of principle. When it is said the Corn 
Laws have constantly been tampered with, 
it is no proof that they have not all along 
attained their object. That which was 
protection ten years ago, may be a degree 
of protection at the present period neither 
requisite for the producer, nor justifiable for 
the consumer. I lay down no rule on this 
subject, except the absurdity of seeking to 
lay down rules in cases as complex as these. 
But I protest against any change in these 
duties so sudden and so sweeping as is now 
proposed tous; and I feel disposed to con- 
cur with the noble Lord opposite (J. Russell) 
in thinking that if such a change were to 
be carried out so suddenly, it would have 
been far better that the duties in 1842 
should have been lower, that the transition 
might have been more easy, and the shock 
less abrupt. Ihave been no inattentive 
student on this subject during the last four 
years, and I cannot concur with those who 
consider the present protection excessive. I 
may say, however, that there is one change 
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produced in my opinions on this subject. I 
began my consideration of it believing it a 
landlords’ question. 1 did believe that the 
effect would be so great of a sudden and 
immediate repeal, that vast quantities of 
land would come into the market at once, 
and its value be greatly deteriorated. But, 
Sir, I greatly doubt if this can be called a 
** landlords’ question ;’’ or if so, it is cer- 
tainly a question for small landed proprie- 
tors. Itis not a question for the great 
landed proprietors—they who would be 
able to ‘‘ weather the storm.”’ It may be 
a question for the small landowner, who, 
on the faith of Parliament, even if in some 
sense indiscreetly, may have charged his 
estate to nearly its full value, and who 
may, therefore, find it difficult to meet a 
sudden and severe shock. But the more 
I consider this question, the more am I 
satisfied it is a tenant-farmers’ question. 
And, far from thinking that a reason for 
underrating its importance, it is on that 
very account I resolve to make my stand 
against the measure. Apply the precepts 


of your new philosophy to the tenant- 
farmer. Suppose prices fall in consequence 
—partly, perhaps, of an inundation of fo- 
reign corn—the tenant-farmer says to his 


landlord, ‘‘ I hope, Sir, you will allow me 
a small abatement in my rent? I may not 
know so much about draining as Mr. Smith 
of Deanston; I may not have all the 
patent implements, nor show the fattest 
pig; but my family has held under yours 
for many a generation ; we have weathered 
hard years together; I have worn your 
colours—and I should be sorry to go else- 
where.”’ The landlord may reply, ‘‘ My 
good fellow, I am very sorry for you. 
You have invested your capital in these 
drainings and these soils ; but so have I 
mine. You have invested the money—as 
I have—on the faith of the Legislature. 
But we are told now by the Prime Minister 
that we are ‘ to buy in the cheapest mar- 
ket, and sell in the dearest.’ There is a 
gentleman from the manufactoring districts 
with more capital than you, ready to invest 
in your farm. I really must look to my 
own. family arrangements. You talk of 
feudal times and days long gone by, but it 
is idle to conjure up old exploded notions— 
and as for ‘colours,’ God bless you, my good 
fellow, there is no ‘ true blue’ now!”’ Yes! 
unless the landlord acts towards his tenant 
a better part and with kindlier feeling than 
you are now prepared to act towards the 
whole agricultural body, the tenant-farmer 
must leave his farm. The manufacturer— 
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whoever he may be—with large capital and 
more “energy’’ (if you will), comes in, 
and the product is perhaps more _ per 
acre — and that is called ‘‘ improvement 
of agriculture :’’ but the only men who 
will suffer—mark !—are the men whose 
misfortune it was to have been poor eom. 
paratively, and whose fatal fault was 
that they trusted you! A short simple 
story, Sir, sometimes does better to illus. 
trate an argument than more formal rea. 
soning. Some months ago a farmer told 
me, ‘*] have had a fortune left me,” 
** Well, then,” replied I, ‘‘ you had better 
leave these ‘ cold clays’—take a_ better 
sort of land—settle down to it, and make 
your fortune double.’ ‘‘ Sir,”’ replied he, 
‘there are the gravestones of four gene- 
rations of my family in this parish. My 
father, grandfather, and great-grandfather 
worked this farm—I will not go anywhere 
else. I will try what I can do at home, 
I will stick to the old farm till the plough 
breaks in the furrows.”’ Sir, the heart of 
that man was worth volumes of political 
economy. And it is hundreds and thou. 
sands of men like him, without the same 
fortune indeed in their pockets—but with 
the same sort of heart in their bosoms— 
whom you are driving forth by your legis- 
lation with broken hearts and ruined for- 
tunes; and I am sorry to be obliged to add, 
that when thus driven forth, their keenest 
associations, their bitterest recollections of 
ruined fortunes, blighted hopes, and broken 
hearts, will not be coupled with the name 
of Cobden! We will not aid you in your 
triumph over these poor men. We do not 
envy you the victory you seek to achieve 
over them. In that triumph we refuse to 
participate. We may be small in number 
and uninfluential in debate, but we will 
raise our voices against the injustice which 
we may be unable to avert. You may now 
prepare your measures against those poor 
men who petition in vain at your table, and 
who now see ruin staring them in the face— 
men moderate in prosperity—patient In 
adversity—and whose misfortune amidst 
all their virtues is that they trusted 
you! You may now prepare to conquer 
them (I can give it no milder name) m 
strange coalition with men who, true to 
their principles— can neither weleome 
you as friends, nor respect you as oppo 
nents—and of whom, I must say, mn ¢ol- 
clusion, that the best and most patriotic 
among them, will the least rejoice m 
the ruin and the downfall of a great con- 
stitutional party, and will most deplore 
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nl. 
ae. S. CRAWFORD opposed the 
Amendment. He did not see how the 
agriculturists could raise the price of food 
unless they also raised the rate of wages. 
It was inhumanity to the poor if the one 
were done and not the other, By the old 
Poor Law, wages were raised so as to be 
in proportion to the price of food. Now, 
the election of 1841 turned on two points 
—first, the. principle of protection ; and, 
secondly, the restoration of the old Poor 
Law. The attempt had been made to keep 
up the prices of food; but had the other 
pledge been fulfilled? He was not a par- 
ticular friend to the system of the old Poor 
Law; but if the one pledge had been car- 
ried out, it was the duty of the party which 
entered Parliament for the double purpose 
he had described to carry out the other, and 
declare their intention to do so. But he 
wished more particularly to touch on the 
question as it affected Ireland. He dif- 
fered from the hon. Gentleman who had 
just spoken, as well as from the majority of 
Irish landlords. Instead of wishing pro- 
tective duties on corn for the sake of Ire- 
land, he thought dear corn and dear food 
the greatest curse that could be inflicted 
upon that country. It had been said, 
England was prosperous, why meddle with 
this law? But when applied to Ireland, 
the argument fell to the ground. Ireland 
had long enjoyed protection—had it pro- 
moted her prosperity ? On the contrary, 
the greatest wretchedness prevailed; and, 
referring to landlords, tenants, and labour- 
ers alike, he would ask whether any of 
them had benefited from the system of 
protection? The Report of the Landlords 
and Tenants Commission, and also a recent 
Report of the Irish Poor Law Commission- 
ers, showed that the agricultural popula- 
tion, or cottiers, were badly clothed, badly 
fed, and subjected to the most severe pri- 
vations, their only food in many districts 
being potatoes, their only drink water, 
whilea bed or a blanket was a rare luxury. 
The Report of the Land Commissioners also 
bore testimony to the misery of the tenants. 
In that report reference was made to sub- 
letting and middlemen. It was stated that 
the war with France had greatly raised 
farming profits, and consequently rents. 
Many middlemen, who during the long 
war had amassed much wealth, had be- 
come proprietors in fee; others, who had 
not been so successful, struggled in after 
years to maintain a position in society 
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which their falling resources could not 
support—their sub-tenants were unable to 
pay ‘‘ war-rents;”” the middleman himself, 
who had come under rent during the same 
period, could not meet his engagements— 
all became impoverished; the middleman 
parted with his interest, or under-let the 
little land he had hitherto retained in his 
own hands—himself and family were in- 
volved rapidly inruin. The landlord was, 
in many instances, obliged to look to the 
occupier for his rent, or at the expiration 
of the lease found the farm covered with a 
pauper, and in many cases superabundant, 
population. Hence the clearing system 
and other evils. The condition of the 
landlords was referred to by the Commis- 
sioners of Poor Law Inquiry in Ireland. 
Referring to the embarrassments of land- 
lords, they stated they had reason to believe 
that the landed property of Ireland was so 
deeply encumbered, that a rate of any 
great extent would absorb the whole in- 
come of some of the nominal proprietors if 
it were to bear the entire charge; and they 
stated that from a reference to the Masters 
in Chancery, they had ascertained that the 
average rent of land in Ireland was under 
12s. 6d. per Irish acre (about 14s. 2d. 
English)—that the gross landed rental was 
less than 10,000,000/.; that the expenses 
and losses were not less than 10 per cent., 
and the annuities and charges not less than 
3,000,0007. per annum; so that the net in- 
come was less than 6,000,0001. per annum. 
The condition of the agricultural labourer 
was shown in the Report of the Commis- 
sioners of Land Inquiry. They said— 

“A reference to the evidence of most of the 
witnesses will show that the agricultural labourer 
of Ireland continues to suffer the greatest priva- 
tions and hardships ; that he continues to depend 
upon casual and precarious employment for sub- 
sistence ; that he is still badly housed, badly fed, 
badly clothed, and badly paid for his labour. The 
labouring classes live under sufferings greater, we . 
believe, than the people of any other conntry in 
Europe have to sustain.” 

Again, at page 35, referring to the condi- 
tion of the labourers, they said— 

“We noticed, with deep regret, the state of the 
cottiers and labourers in most parts of the coun- 
try, from the want of certain employment. It 
would be impossible to describe adequately the 
privations which they and their families habitually 
endure. It will be seen in evidence, that in many 
districts their only food is the potato—their only 
beverage, water; that their cabins are seldom a 
protection against the weather; that a bed ora 
blanket is a rare luxury ; and that, nearly in all, 
their pig and their manure-heap constitute their 
only property.” 

The Commissioners of Poor Inquiry in 
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1836 described the condition of the agri- 
cultural labourers as follows :— 


“A great portion of them are insufficiently pro- 
vided with the commonest necessaries of life. 
Their habitations are wretched hovels. Several 
of the family sleep together upon straw, or upon 
the bare ground, sometimes with a blanket, some- 
times without so much to cover them. Their food 
commonly consists of dry potatoes ; and even with 
these they are obliged often to stint themselves to 
one spare meal in the day. There are even in- 
stances of persons being driven by hunger to seek 
sustenance in wild herbs.” 
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Under such cireumstances he would ask, 
could they say that the country was bene- 
fited by this principle of protection ? There 
was one part of Ireland which, however, 
was not altogether dependent upon agricul- 
ture—a part where the manufacturing in- 
terest was united to that of the agricultural. 
In this portion of the country the condition 
of the people was very prosperous—he re- 
ferred to that part of Ireland in the neigh- 
bourhood of Belfast. The union of both 


interests made the people there both pros- 
perous and happy, and every class was com- 
fortable. He dreaded not the fall of prices. 
He was convinced that the increase of wages 
and employment would tend equally to the 
prosperity of the people and the landlords. 


Why should Ireland be solely an agricul- 
tural country? Tle wished it to cease to 
be so, and not to depend solely upon the 
profits arising from agriculture. He wished 
to see the landlords there encouraging ma- 
nufactures, and there would be less of po- 
verty and discontent in the country. It 
was said, that if the Corn Laws were re- 
pealed, Ireland would lose the benefit of the 
English markets. What were those be- 
nefits ? He admitted that there were vast 
quantities of provisions sent from Ireland 
to England, and that there were millions of 
English money paid for them; but did Ire- 
land benefit by this circumstance? No. 
The export of provisions from Ireland, in- 
stead of being a test of her wealth or pros- 
perity, was, on the contrary, a test of her 
abject wretchedness and misery. These 
provisions were not exports of her super- 
fluities, but exports of the very means of 
her existence, which the people required for 
themselves to support existence, and to 
lead a comfortable life. The Irish people 
were suffering, therefore, beyond any per- 
son’s belief. The exports were even re- 
cently going out of the country as largely 
as at any former period. Was not this a 
proof that the protective system did not 
show any prosperity in that country, but 
absolute wretchedness, in the abstraction 
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of these provisions from the actual wants 
of the people? The means of supporting 
life were thus taken from them. If they 
considered the number of acres there were 
in Ireland, and the amount of population 
that was to be fed, the quantity of land 
was much less in proportion to the number 
of people there was in England, and yet the 
land of England was found insufficient to 
support them. Why then should there be 
such exports of these provisions from Ire. 
land, when the people were supposed to 
exist almost wholly by the labour conneet- 
ed with agriculture ? The fact, however, 
was, that the people there were not gene. 
rally employed, and had not the means of 
procuring food for themselves, although 
they assisted in producing plenty for expor- 
tation to this country. If, however, they 
went to the north of Ireland, they found the 
people there happy and obedient to the 
laws—the landlords living amongst their 
tenantry, and diffusing happiness and com- 
fort around them. This state of things, 
which was produced by the happy union of 
the manufacturing and agricultural inter- 
ests, presented a strong .ontrast to the 
other parts of Ireland, where no such ad- 
vantages existed. Then he said they 
should give up their system of agricul- 
tural protection—they should abolish all 
laws having a tendency to make food dear 
and to produce high rents. Let landlords 
submit at once to the consequences ; cheer- 
fully employ the people, and confer a be- 
nefit on Ireland. For the sake of Ireland 
he wished to see every such tax abolished, 
that had a tendency to abridge the prinei- 
ple which he had advocated. One of the 
greatest misfortunes of Ireland was the 
obligation they lay under to subsist upon 
the potato—the lowest article of food. 
Immense evils had followed from this cir- 
cumstance ; but how were they to alter this 
state of things? Why by no other means 
than that of so cheapening corn that the 
people would then be able to substitute it 
for the other. They would not then be 
subject to such dreadful periodical famines 
as had been witnessed by the failure of the 
potato crop of late years. If the landlords 
looked for compensation for such a change 
in the law, they would soon find it in the 
improved system of cultivation that would 
then be practised, and in the inereased in- 
comes consequent thereupon. He was cer- 
tain that even in the most agricultural 
parts of Ireland there were portions of 
land which did not yield half what they 
might be made to do if there was an m- 
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roved system of cultivation introduced, 

and if the tenantry were enabled to enrich 
their farms. Such lands might be made 
to produce at least double what they yield- 
ed now. He should therefore wish to see 
them thus induced to improve their culti- 
vation by the abolition of the present pro- 
tective system. He would not be answer- 
able for the responsibility he felt he should 
be incurring by affording his assistance to 
increasing the price of food in Ireland. He 
would not now recur to the extraordinary 
circumstances attending the present season 
in that country; he would but generally re- 
mark that there was no year or season of 
the year when there was not a great num- 
ber of the population forced to subsist upon 
wretched and insufficient food, and were 
literally without the means of procuring the 
common necessaries of life. With regard 
to the present state of Ireland, and as to 
the scarcity of food there, he had no hesita- 
tion in saying that it was most alarming. 
He had only that day received a communi- 
eation from that part of the country with 
which he was connected by property, con- 
veying the dreadful information that there 
was not now one potato left, and the people 
were consequently obliged to recur to oat- 
meal and other means of supporting life. 
He should feel it his bounden duty to give 
his cordial support to the proposition of the 
right hon. Baronet opposite. 

Mr. H. J. BAILLIE said, it was un- 
doubtedly to be lamented that this question, 
in which the interests of the people were 
80 deeply involved, should have been made 
the war-cry of a party; that such industri- 
ous efforts should have been made to excite 
popular feeling upon the subject, so that 
they could scarcely now approach the dis- 
cussion without that acrimony and bitter- 
ness so inseparable from party feeling, and 
which was little calculated to lead them to 
asound and dispassionate judgment upon 
one of the most difficult questions of po- 
litical economy. If it were true, however, 
that upon the success and prosperity of the 
agriculture of this country the prosperity of 
all the other great branches of our national 
industry depended, we must all have an 
equal interest in arriving at a sound and 
satisfactory decision upon the subject. It 
seemed to be now generally assumed as an 
axiom, that free trade must, under any 
creumstances, prove beneficial to a nation: 
undoubtedly we had never been able to 
Convince foreign nations of this truth, or 
to induce them to adopt the proposition. 

oreign nations are well aware that Eng- 
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land possesses peculiar advantages for the 
production of manufactures. They know 
that we possess in a greater abundance 
than any other country the two great ele- 
ments of manufactures, viz., coal and iron; 
that the country abounds in fine harbours, 
rivers, canals, and railroads, by which the 
raw produce is brought to the doors of our 
manufacturers ; that, possessed of those 
advantages, together with great mechanical 
skill, we are enabled to produce our 
goods at a cheaper rate than they can be 
produced in any other country. It is for 
this reason that they have erected barriers 
in every country of Europe against the in- 
troduction of our manufactures, in the shape 
of protective duties ; and it is well known 
that, fostered and encouraged by these pro- 
tecting duties, the cotton manufactures of 
France and Germany have risen into great 
importance, and have become the source of 
great wealth and prosperity to those coun- 
tries. But, could any one doubt, if these 
protecting duties were withdrawn, that 
France and Germany would soon be inun- 
dated with British goods, and that their 
own manufactures would be undersold and 
supplanted in their own markets? If any 
one doubted that, let him only refer to the 
history of the the cotton manufactures of 
India. When first we arrived in that 
country, we found the population of that 
vast empire, consisting of not less than 
160,000,000 of inhabitants, wholly and 
entirely clothed in their own beautiful do- 
mestic manufactures : by the great cheap- 
ness of our own, we had succeeded in sup- 
planting and destroying them. Hundreds 
of thousands of people were, by these 
means, thrown out of employment, and re- 
duced to misery and starvation. They had 
no one to fight their battle. They pe- 
rished by famine and disease ; the great 
and flourishing cities, the seats of these 
manufactures, had become desolate and de- 
populated. The most ruthless conqueror 
of India had not inflicted greater misery, 
or caused a greater destruction of human 
life, than we had done by the introduction 
of our cotton manufactures into that coun- 
try. These are notorious facts. We 
may boast of having established an en- 
lightened Government in India, a Go- 
vernment which gives protection to life 
and property, which encourages educa- 
tion, and seeks to elevate the condition of 
the people, but we cannot deny that from 
the date of our rule in India must also 
date the decline of the internal prosperity 
and material wealth amongst the mass of 
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the people; gradually their condition dete- 
riorated, as gradually we succeeded in de- 
stroying their domestic manufactures. Such 
had been the result of free trade to India. 
Can we be surprised that foreign Govern- 
ments hesitate to allow their people to be 
submitted to chances of a similar fate ? 
Having failed, therefore, in our endeavours 
to induce foreign nations to adopt the prin- 
ciples of free trade, the question is, 
shall we try the experiment upon our own 
people? We have only to refer to the oc- 
currences of the last few years, in order to 
be convinced of the intimate connexion and 
relation which exists between our agricul- 
ture and our commerce, and how much the 
success and prosperity of the one depends 
upon that of the other. Indeed, we need 
go no further back than to the year 1841. 
We all remember what was the state and 
condition of the country at that period ; the 
trade and commerce of the country were 
stagnant, the manufacturing interest in the 
deepest state of depression; thousands of 
our operatives were out of employment, 
subsisting upon public charity ; and the re- 
venue had fallen far below the expenditure 
of the country. To what was this state of 
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three years previously we were in a state 
of great prosperity. This disastrous state 
of things was attributed to four notoriously 
bad and deficient harvests in the four pre- 
ceding years. In like manner, when we 
look at the prosperous state of the country 
at the present moment, when we know that 
every branch of our national industry is 
flourishing, that our operatives are in full 
employment upon good and sufficient wages, 
that our manufacturers have been making 
greater profits during the last two years 
than at any former period upon record; to 
what is this altered state of things to be 
attributed, unless to the three tine and 
abundant harvests of the years 1842, 1843, 
and 1844? But, if this were true, how 
clearly does it demonstrate to us the vast 
importance of our agriculture—how clearly 
does it point out to us that we should devote 
our attention to promote its prosperity and 
success! Well, the question is, then, 
which is the best way to promote the 
prosperity and success of agriculture ?— 
whether by giving a moderate protection 
to the produce of our own country, or by 
leaving it to free and unrestricted com- 
petition with those foreign countries who 
possess as great and superior advantages 
over us for the production of wheat as we 
possess over them for the production of 
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manufactures? It is not my _ intention 
upon the present occasion to enter into the 
discussion as to whether there are or not 
peculiar burdens upon land in this country 
which are not equally shared by all the 
other great branches of our national jp. 
dustry. I certainly believe that there 
are; but I will not enter into that dis. 
cussion at present, because I think | 
shall be able to show that the agricultu. 
rists of this country labour under a much 
greater disadvantage in their competition 
with foreigners, than any that can be 
attributed to peculiar or exclusive bur 
dens upon the land—to a disadvantage 
which certainly has never been suffici- 
ently appreciated in these discussions, and 
one which no labour, or science, or skill on 
their part can ever enable them to sur. 
mount—I mean the disadvantage of the 
inferiority of the climate of this coun- 
try, as compared with that of most foreign 
countries, for the production of the finest 
descriptions of grain. I do not know 
that we have any reason to believe that the 
farmers of this country are more skilful 
than those of other countries, especially in 
Belgium, and some parts of Germany. At 
all events, the general diffusion of know- 
ledge and education will soon place them 
upon an equality in this respect. But I 
will suppose, for the sake of argument, 
that the wages of labour are not greater 
in this country than they are in Poland. 
I will also assume that the land in this 
country is of equal fertility with the land 
in Poland. The wheat produced in the 
latter country will nevertheless sell at 
from 10s. to 20s. per quarter more than 
the wheat produced in this country. I 
know that particular samples may be 
produced from Kent and Essex, and some 
of the southern counties of England, equal 
in quality to the finest Polish wheat; but 
I speak of that which constitutes the 
great bulk of the produce of this country, 
which is of inferior quality. It, of 
course, depends very much upon the sea- 
son; this year I believe the difference 
is equal to 20s., but upon an average it 
may be calculated at 10s. per quarter: 
this difference arises from the greater heat 
of the climate, which brings the grain to 
a finer state of maturity; the skin of the 
grain is not so thick, and the produce of 
flour is consequently much greater than 
from that of our own, Lere then is an 
advantage in favour of the foreign grower 
of not less than 20 per cent. ; and I eon- 
fess that I am somewhat alarmed at the 
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prospect of a competition under such cir- 
eumstances. It seems natural to con- 
clude that a portion at least of our wheat 
lands will gradually be thrown out of 
cultivation, in proportion to the increased 
cultivation of the article that may take 
place upon the continent of Europe; and 
the question is, will that be a desir- 
able consummation? It may be at once 
admitted that the climate of this country 
js better suited to the growth of pas- 
ture than to the production of wheat ; and 
if this were simply a question of political 
economy—if it were simply a question of 
pounds, shillings, and pence—it might be 
at once admitted that it would be more 
advantageous for the people of this coun- 
try to turn a portion of their wheat lands 
into pasture, and to purchase a greater 
quantity of grain from foreign countries. 
But this is not simply a question of 
political economy: it is a question of 
high national importance ; it involves our 
dependence upon foreign countries, not as 
heretofore for a small portion of that which 
we may require ; but for a large portion 
of that which constitutes the food of the 
people of this country. It may be at 
once assumed that our chief supply would 
come from Poland and the north of Ger- 
many; in the event of a free trade being 
established, those are the countries the 
best suited, both from position as well as 
the fertility of their soils, to supply the 
markets of this country. Can it be de- 
nied that those Governments would have 
it in their power to inflict great injury 
upon us, by closing their ports and stop- 
ping our supplies of food? We had an 
example even in the present year to a 
limited extent. In consequent of deficient 
harvests, the ports in Poland have been 
closed against the exportation of the in- 
ferior descriptions of grain which consti- 
tute the food of the people of that coun- 
try. From Belgium they have prohibited 
the exportation of wheat; and we knew 
very well, if the Government had thought 
it necessary three months ago to open our 
ports by an Order in Council, that France 
and other countries would have immedi- 
ately closed theirs, and that not out of any 
feeling of ill-will towards us, but simply 
4s a matter of precaution, in order to save 
their own people from the consequences 
that would ensue were a great demand to 
be made upon their resourees by the peo- 
ple of this country. Foreign nations would 
doubtless give us of their superfluities in 
abundant seasons ; but their Governments 
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are far too wise to allow their people to 
suffer inconvenience or privation, in order 
that the people of this country might ob- 
tain their provisions at a cheaper rate ; 
and we should also caleulate that the na- 
tural operation of free trade would be to 
inerease our population on the one hand, 
and to decrease the national and natural 
means of subsistence upon the other. But 
if I am not one of those who indulge 
in golden dreams of universal prosperity 
as the result of these measures, so neither, 
on the other hand, do I entertain exag- 
gerated fears of the evil consequences that 
will ensue from them. Unfortunately, 
the question can now no longer be de- 
cided upon its real merits. Before we 
come to a decision upon a question of this 
magnitude and importance, it is neces- 
sary that we should take into consideration 
all the circumstances of the country, and, 
above all, that we should take into eonsi- 
deration the evil consequences that would 
ensue, should a long and protracted strug- 
gle and agitation be maintained upon a 
question in which the interests of the great 
mass of the people, at least, appear to 
be opposed to that of the landed gentry 
and aristocracy of the country. We must 
also take into consideration the actual 
position which this question has assumed, 
not only in the country, but also in this 
House. In the country we find the 
community divided into two great classes, 
in determined hostility to each other ; the 
one class resolved to have a total and im- 
mediate repeal of all protective laws ; the 
other class equally resolved to admit of no 
compromise, but to maintain the existing 
law. Such is the position of the ques- 
tion in the country; and what is the 
position of the question in this House ? 
Here we find all the great and leading 
statesmen on both sides, men of all par- 
ties, united in opinion that some great 
alteration in the existing law is neces- 
sary ; and those who are anxious to main- 
tain protection on its present footing, 
avowedly, have not the materials amongst 
them wherewith to form an Administration 
that will be likely to receive either the 
support or the confidence of the country. 
That being the case, it appears that we 
have but a choice of two alternatives, cither 
to give our support to the measure that 
has been brought forward by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government ; or, by opposing that 
measure, to throw out the Government, 
and to make way for the Administration 
of the noble Lord opposite and his friends, 
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who are equally pledged to a total and 
immediate repeal of all protective laws. 
And what are we to gain by such a 
change? Under these circumstances, I 
shall give my support to the Motion now 
before the House; and I feel persuaded 
that in so doing I am pursuing a course 
better calculated to promote the interests of 
the country than those who, either from a 
sense of duty, or from a feeling of con- 
sistency, think it necessary to give every 
opposition and resistance in their power to 
these measures ; knowing, at the same time, 
as they well must know, that, although 
this opposition may possibly delay these 
measures for a time, though it may pos- 
sibly throw the country into confusion, 
and bring still greater evils upon us, yet 
that ultimately, and under existing cir- 
cumstances, it cannot prove successful. 
Mr. LEFROY, after referring to the 
advoeacy of the measure by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Rochdale (Mr. 8. Crawford), on the 
ground of the benefit it would confer upon 
Ireland, said, he was anxious to ask that 
hon. Gentleman in what way the support 
of such a measure would improve the con- 
dition of the lower orders in that country, 
or raise the circumstances of the Irish 
landlords? For his own part, though he 
was grateful to the Government for some 
measures which they had adopted in re- 
ference to that country, yet he could not 
give them his support in reference to the 
measure before the House. And he would 
state why he was opposed to this project of 
the Ministry, and particularly as he con- 
sidered that it became every county Mem- 
ber from that part of the Empire to state 
his reasons for opposing this measure, and 
not to let it go forth that he was led to do 
so under any influence of private feelings. 
He did feel, then, that at this moment, 
when all the greater statesmen in that 
House had but one opinion upon the sub- 
ject, and when those who were of equal 
weight, but not of equal official consequence, 
were compelled by the force of cireum- 
stances, and though opposed to the mea- 
sure, to vote in favour of it—when men 
like the noble Lord the late Member for 
Dorsetshire (Lord Ashley), had rather re- 
linquish their seat in that House than vote 
against the measure—under all these im- 
portant circumstances, he did still feel 
that it was utterly impossible for him to 
vote in support of the proposal of the 
Government. It was time, indeed, for 
every man to put to himself the question— 
was it for the advantage of this country 
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that the Corn Laws should be repealed? 
All those evils and dangerous consequences 
which his hon. Friend had argued would 
attend this measure in reference to this 
country, would of necessity fall with greater 
force upon Ireland. What would naturally 
be the consequence of such a measure? 
If the exports of Ireland, which were very 
great, were to be diminished, must not the 
landlords of that country be seriously af- 
fetced ? Could rents be paid? And must 
not the agriculturists of Ireland turn those 
lands, which now gave employment to the 
people, into pasture lands, which would not 
afford the same extent of employment? 
And suppose that the results which were 
anticipated from this measure, by those who 
brought it forward, should fail of being re- 
alized, that those lands should be turned into 
grass, and the people deprived of employ- 
ment, would not Ireland, let him ask the 
IIouse, become, under sueh terrible cir. 
cumstances, a land of trouble, sorrow, and 
destitution, beyond al] that was ever heard 
or conceived ? With respect to the merits 
of the measure itself, he considered it was 
a most hazardous and dangerous experi- 
ment. And why was he asked to give it 
his support? Was he appealed to for his 
support by the Gentlemen opposite, who 
had consistently supported measures of this 
character, and who had conscientiously pur- 
sued a free-trade policy? No; he was 
called upon by the right hon. Baronet, who, 
during the greater portion of his own poli- 
tical life, and for the whole of his (Mr. 
Lefroy’s) had been leading him into error, 
except for the last two or three years. He 
must say. that he thought there were 
questions which it particularly belonged 
to a man’s own conscience and understand- 
ing to judge of; and, for his own part, he 
trusted he might truly say, that he had 
never followed a Minister, and given up, 
in doing so, his conscientious feeling. But 
if party was to be admitted to be for the 
benefit of the country—and he believed it 
was—he did believe that there were seve- 
ral great and important questions, beyond 
his own comprehension, perhaps, and for 
the consideration of which he had neither 
talent, nor time, nor opportunity, in regard 
to which it was the best course to look 
about among public men, and to follow him 
whose course of policy appeared the most 
salutary. It was on grounds such as this 
that he had given his humble support to 
the right hon. Baronet. But he must say; 
at the same time, that he should consider 
he resembled a bird ensnared by a whistle, 
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if he allowed himself to be drawn into a 
support of the measure before the House, 
merely because the right hon. Gentleman 
had changed his opinion upon a question 
of such great importance, and without giv- 
ing one solid reason for such change. The 
hon. Member then said that, if he were 
hereafter to be expected to follow a differ- 
ent line of policy from that which he had 
hitherto adopted on questions of this nature, 
it would be well to consider whether it 
would not be wiser to follow, on such mea- 
sures, those as leaders, who had recom- 
mended such a course of policy as these 
questions involved, for the whole of their 
political lives. That, however, was not 
likely to be his own case. In reference to 
the right hon. Baronet, he still hoped that 
he would be found bringing forward mea- 
sures in regard to Ireland which would tend 
to the benefit of Ireland, and in those mea- 
sures he would give him his support. It 
had been said, that those who voted for 
free-trade measures should support those 
men who had honestly entertained free- 
trade principles, and who had hitherto ad- 
voeated them with zeal, straightforward- 
ness, and ability. He should, however, 
act in accordance with the views he had 
now stated. If the measure should turn 
out to be for the benefit of the country, he 
should be subjecting himself to some cen- 
sure by having obstinately resisted it ; but 
if it should prove dangerous and destructive 
to the interests of the country, he should 
have, at least, the satisfaction that, as an 
humble individual, he had entered his pro- 
test against the measure. But, however 
good it might turn out, the experiment 
must be admitted to be of a most perilous 
character. 

Viscount CLEMENTS said, it had been 
alleged that the proposed measure would 
be most injurious to the landlords of Ire- 
land; he had not the least objection, as an 
Trish county Member, to meet that asser- 
tion; he trusted he should not for so doing 
be considered less the farmer’s friend than 
any hon. Gentleman opposite. For the 
last six years he had earnestly endeavoured 
to improve the agriculture of his neigh- 
bourhood, and he had made himself inti- 
mately acquainted with the wants and con- 
dition of the farmers and the labouring 
classes of the county he had the honour to 
represent. He must own that some of the 
arguments of the hon. Member for North 
Northamptonshire had a little startled him: 
he had heard him state that ruin to agri- 
culture would not only be the consequence 





of the policy of free trade; but also’ that 
the artisan, the coachmaker, and paper- 
stainer, would be found standing idle in the 
market-place, seeking employment and 
finding none. To this picture of distress 
and difficulty which he had drawn, he might 
have added the present state of the farmer 
and agricultural labourer in Ireland. He 
might there have found the market-places 
crowded with labourers, able and willing to 
work, seeking employment, but unable to 
find it, and he might there have found 
that corn was grown at the cheapest rate, 
and sold in the dearest market; yet did 
that produce happiness or advantage to that 
country? He believed it would be found 
from every inquiry into the state of Ire- 
land, that nothing could be more melan- 
choly, nothing more destitute or deplorable, 
than the condition of the labouring popu- 
lation. Their state was such that it was 
impossible for any one to imagine it, unless 
he had been an eye-witness of it, and eog- 
nizant himself of that misery and _ total 
destitution. That destitution had lately 
been most fully and usefully laid before 
the public by the enterprise of a leading 
publication in this country. The gentle- 
man intrusted with the inquiry had de- 
picted in strong and forcible language the 
total destitution of the poor in certain lo- 
ealities; and he (Lord Clements) was pre- 
pared to admit, that in no one single sylla- 
ble written by the Commissioner employed 
by that publication had he in the slightest 
degree overstated the ease. He believed, 
indeed, that if it were possible for language 
to draw the picture more foreibly, it might 
have been done without in the least deviat- 
ing from the truth. He would turn to the 
evidence taken before Lord Devon’s Com- 
mission, which appeared to him particu- 
larly relative to the present case. It was 
the evidence given by Mr. J. Duke, a me- 
dical gentleman who had charge of the 
fever hospital at Mohill:— 

“What is the general description of the dis- 
trict ?—It is principally tillage. 

“Can you state the population of the district ? 
—It is very great ; I do not know the exact num- 
ber. In the district which I am acquainted with 
there are nearly 40,000 persons, and there is 
scarcely a resident gentleman within twelve or 
thirteen miles in one way and twenty-five miles in 
the other direction. 

“What are the most usual crops ?—The only 
crops latterly are potatoes and oats: flax very 
little to what it used to be. 

“ What quantity of oats does the 30s. land pro- 
duce ?—Six sacks of twenty-eight stones are con- 
sidered a fair produce by a farmer, because it 
soon runs out the land with them, and it does not 
produce as much as it would with me. 
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“How many sacks would you grow upon the 
same description of ground ?—I should average 
two or three more than those who are around 
me. 
“What is the produce of the potatoes ?—That 
is very different indeed. 

“What has your own produce averaged ?— 
Thirty barrels, of eight stones, is considered a 
good crop for the best land, but the people have 
not half that. If they had a mode of tilling it 
properly, with sufficient manure, they could have 
as much as the best description of farmers ; but 
they have not manure, and they generally till it 
very late in the season. 

“Does the subletting or subdivision of farms 
still continue ?—To a great extent. 

“Ts it permitted by the landlords ?—The two 
landlords in the immediate neighbourhood, * * 
* * of ° ° * do not permit 
it; but it is carried on in the parish of Cloone, 
where there is no resident landlord or agent to 
prevent it. It is a common practice; where a 
man has five acres he will subdivide it with three 
sons. 

“With respect to the condition of the farming 
population, are the large farmers improving in 
their means ?—There are very few large farmers 
in this country. 

“Are the small tenantry improving in their 
condition, or otherwise ?—They are 50 per cent. 
worse than they were twenty years ago. 

“ Are the labourers improving ?—Quite the re- 
verse ; nothing ean be more wretched. 

“What is the cause of their being so wretched ? 
—tThe value of the commodity (labour) is so re- 
duced in price they are not able to pay their 
rents, and they are lying naked and in such a 
state that it would hardly be believed. I am ob- 
liged to visit the people, being a medical man, 
and go in where no gentleman would go in. They 
have no bedstead; they are lying on a small 
quantity of straw—sometimes rushes ; they have 
no covering over them, or one blanket among six. 
When fever sets in, in any particular case, the 
whole family generally take it. Latterly * * 
* * has got up a fever hospital, and now they 
are brought into it immediately, and that saves 
the rest of the family; but it is not so extensive 
a thing, from want of funds, as would be desirable.” 
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He could confirm every statement con- 
tained in this extract from the Report. He 
had seen as many individuals as a mother 
and four children lying on the earthen floor 
without anything but a rug to cover them, 
all in the fever, the neighbours afraid to go 
near them, and the filth so piled up at the 
door that it was with the greatest difficulty 
he was able to get in. Ile had witnessed 
scenes of wretchedness and distress in that 
neighbourhood which required the strong- 
est nerves to be able to examine. The evi- 
dence thus continued :-— 

“ Ts the state you have mentioned of the poor 
people here a general description of the lower 
classes ?—Yes, it is. 

“With respect to food, what is their condition ? 
—It is never better than potatoes and milk in sum- 
mer, and in winter they have not the milk, Some- 
times they get a herring, or stirabout is considered 
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wholesome food ; but latterly they have not been 
able to get that. 

“If they get a halfpenny they buy a quart of 
butter-milk, or sometimes in charity the farmer 
gives it them. But in speaking of the wretched 
condition of the people, I speak of cottiers who 
work a certain number of days for the farmers, 

“ Is the condition of a farmer holding a farm of 
two or three acres better than you have deseribed ? 
—Yes, where he derives from the head landlord at 
a fair rent. 

“ Have farmers of that description usually bed- 
stead and blankets ?—The two-acre men I fre. 
quently find without bedsteads, but I generally see 
one for the old couple, and the rest of the family 
generally lie on the ground. It is lamentable to 
see their state, to which, above all other things, 
I attribute the fever that prevails to a frightful 
extent in this country. » : 

“ How many days’ work in a week do they usu- 
ally give for their house and garden ?—Generally 
in this locality three days in a week, and some of 
the farmers give them work every day in the week, 

“ At what rate do they pay them; what are 
they paid when not working up their rent ?—Ge- 
nerally 6d., when fed ; but it is a common thing for 
a man to offer himself withont any price, merely 
to be fed at this season of the year.—Some means 
should be devised to prevent the people lying on 
the ground with no more straw tlian you could put 
in your hand. In many cases of fever they are not 
able to get a pint of milk to make the gruel, and] 
have been round to the priests to get them to beg 
a few pounds of gentlemen to save lives in that 
way.” 
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There was one more answer, which was so 
creditable to the poor people who gave it, 
that, though a little beside the subject, he 
would read it :— 


“ You have referred to the destitute state of the 
labouring population ; do you conceive that many 
of them would be disposed to emigrate, if means 
were atforded 2@—Yes ; those that are married, and 
those that are not married, would be glad to go. 
We have encouraged that to a certain extent by 
the loan funds, by parties getting bail from their 
relations ; and if we had funds we could send out 
thousands, and particularly females, who invaria- 
bly send back the money to those who have be- 
come bail for them, that they should not be pro- 
cessed by us. We give twelve months to enable 
those who go out to America to send back the 
money. Females generally do so ; they are more 
frugal and more atfectionate to relatives at home. 
The males may get married and leave the bail to 
pay.” 

Now, this was a lamentable state of things, 
but he felt perfectly satisfied of the truth 
of every syllable of the statement. He 
could say even more than this gentleman 
stated. He had hardly ever known a sin- 
gle summer pass without the occurrence of 
a.scarcity. During the last summer the 
people were on the point of suffering a fa- 
mine from the failure of the potato crop. 
Had that failure been as extensive in the 
neighbouring counties as in Leitrim, they 
would have had a most awful visitation 
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This year additional quantities of ground 
had been broken up ; it was difficult ex- 
actly to ascertain the quantity of ground 
so brought into cultivation; it was also 
dificult to make any calculation as to the 
increase of produce in consequence of it, 
and equally so to estimate the quantity of 

tatoes which would be found in a state 
of disease and unfit to be used as food. 
But this he must say—the Commission re- 
cently appointed by the Government to in- 
uire into the state of that disease had at 
least had this beneficial effect—it had fore- 
warned the people, and had shown them 
that their neighbours were as badly off as 
themselves, and told them that they had 
nothing to depend upon but their own exer- 
tions. They could not, as during last sum- 
mer, apply to the neighbouring counties for 
assistance. In many instances, persons 
had already laid in a large stock of oatmeal ; 
but how many thousands were there who 
could not so provide means of subsistence 
in advance! Many in his neighbourhood 
had not yet paid for the food they were 
obliged to buy last summer: how could 
they get credit during the next? He might 
now inquire, had protection been of the 
slightest service to the farmers of Ireland? 
Had it fed the people, or prevented the 
agricultural labourers from ‘* standing idle 
in the market-place,”’ as the hon. Member 
North for Northamptonshire anticipated 
they would be compelled to do? But a 
clearer idea of the state of the people 
might be gained from a report of the trus- 
tees of ‘* The Reproductive Loan Fund” 
in the county of Leitrim, in which they 
state as follows :— 

“We are of opinion that it would be advisable 
that the accumulated interest of the capital in our 
care might now be very fairly and very properly 
laid out in a manner beneficial to those poor per- 
sons through whose means it has been so accumu- 
lated, and for whose sole benefit the capital placed 
in our care was originally intended. 

“Tn arriving at this opinion, we are led to exa- 
mine the actual state of the neighbourhood, and 
the condition of the people; and we find that 
the portion of the parish of Mohill within the 
county of Leitrim, comprises an area, 26,786 sta- 
tute acres, including bog and water, which are 
very abundant, but of which we have no official 
record to enable us to deduct such parts as are 
unproductive, and do not assist in supporting the 
population, which consists of 16,581 individuals ; 
or, 2,983 families, living in 2,810 houses. The 
annual valuation of those houses, including a mar- 
ket town—but deducting oue-third for repairs— 
amounts to 7361. 16s. 

“Th this parish there is one loan fund, one dis- 
Pensary and fever hospital—the latter containing 
only three wards for fever patients. 

“In the adjoining parish (Cloone) there is an 
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area, including bog and water, of 41,516 statute 
acres, with a population of 21,225 individuals ; or, 
8,818 families, living in 3,669 houses. The an- 
nual valuation of which houses, including a market 
town —but deducting one-third for repairs — 
amounts to the sum of 2210. 18s. 

“ In this parish there is a loan fund ; but there 
is no dispensary, or any charitable institution of 
any kind.” 

The returns given of the Mohill Union were 
of a remarkable character, and showed the 
extensive subdivision of land there. The 
occupiers who did not pay rates, or rather 
those whose holdings were valued at 41. and 
under, amounted to 6,169, and the land in 
their possession was no less than 24,346 
statute acres—in the Carrick Union—a fact 
no less extraordinary—while the number 
of those paying rates was 4,522’; those 
not paying rates were 5,730: and, from 
those returns it would be seen, as regarded 
the latter locality, that 27,109 acres were 
altogether in the occupation of persons 
who did not pay rates, the rates in such 
cases being chargeable on the immediate 
lessor. With reference to that portion of 
the measure introduced by the right hon. 
Baronet relating to an alteration in the 
system of paying the police and the public 
county officers in Ireland, he desired some 
further information. THis own conviction 
was, that nothing could be more necessary 
than that each county should pay for 
its own police, although the Commission 
of which Lord Devon had been the head, 
appointed to inquire into the relations 
between landlord and tenant in Ireland, 
had recommended a very different plan; 
one similar to that now proposed by the 
right hon. Baronet. To this, however, he 
would not object, provided that there should 
be an annual vote of the House for their 
payment; the number of police in each 
county determined on, and in the event of 
its being found necessary to increase that 
number in any particular locality, on ac- 
count of disturbances, the charge for such 
extra police should be placed on the parti- 
cular locality requiring their immediate 
services, and that the payments should be 
enforced as a punishment for such disorders. 
Some alteration was also absolutely neces- 
sary in the appointment of officers to con- 
duct the Crown business at assizes ; at pre- 
sent, nothing could be worse than the 
system so long existing; and until steps 
were taken by the Administration to in- 
sure fit and proper persons taking charge 
of this important business, neither jus- 
tice nor order would be thoroughly intro- 
duced. Nor could there be any security for 
life, and property; and he regretted to say 
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that under the present system, the Crown 
gave very little protection to either. He 
was anxious that, before any great length 
of time elapsed, the right hon. Baronet at 
the head of the Government would turn 
his attention to this matter, with a view 
not only of relieving the counties of the 
burden of paying the salaries of public 
officers, but also for the purpose of putting 
the whole on a better footing, and placing 
men of talent and experience in the several 
offices. The general supposition in England 
was that Ireland was a lightly taxed 
country: the fact was that there was 
local taxation to an extent from 6 to 
23 per cent.; and this, at all times a 
serious burden, was at this moment alto- 
gether insupportable, in consequence of the 
universal failure in the article of food hav- 
ing deprived the poorer part of the popula- 
tion of their usual means of meeting such 
taxation. He likewise trusted that in de- 
vising measures to allay that wide-spread 
evil, the right hon. Gentleman would not 
be unmindful of the many other funds from 
which relief might be derived, in addition 
to those which had already been mentioned 
on another night, There were large avail- 
able resources in the guardianship of the 
Irish Reproductive Loan Society—a sum 
amounting, he believed, to upwards of 
6,0001., but at present in hand and lying 
useless ; and in seeing that such funds 
were properly applied and diverted into the 
channels for which, by charitable persons, 
they were originally intended, the Govern- 
ment would be doing a very essential ser- 
viee. The original amount of these funds 
was about 54,000/.; they were now upwards 
of 64,0001., and they might be made of 
infinitely greater service to the poor than 
in receiving them solely for loans. There 
were, it would be known, numerous other 
societies and associations formed with 
similar praiseworthy objects, and simi- 
larly, for want of proper inspection, failing 
in their end; and in order to secure 
to the unfortunate people so lamentably 
visited with famine all the relief which 
could possibly be obtained from such quar- 
ters, he hoped that a Committee of Inquiry 
would be formed, and that every facility 
would be given to carry out whatever re- 
commendation might be adopted. The 
nobie Lord, in eonclusion, stated that he 
would give his support, with great pleasure, 
to the measure of the right hon. Baronet, 
and with still greater pleasure, if the sug- 
gestion of the noble Lord the Member for 
the city of London induced the right hon. 
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Baronet to propose an immediate, in place 
of a gradual, repeal of the Corn Laws, 
The Marquess of GRANBY said, that 
he rose under circumstances of very great 
and grave embarrassment, because he felt 
it to be his duty tg oppose the course of 
those with whom he had generally acted, 
He must at the outset declare that he eon. 
sidered the question before them was one 
on which every one had a perfect right to 
change his opinion ; and he would moreover 
say this, that he was sure that in the pre. 
sent course that was adopted by the right 
hon. Baronet he was actuated by the purest 
and most conscientious motives; but, at 
the same time, he must be allowed to say, 
that if the right hon. Gentleman had en- 
tertained these opinions in 1841, he did 
believe that though under such circum. 
stances the right hon. Gentleman might 
have proposed the same measures which he 
now submitted to the House, with all the au- 
thority that his great talents gave him, still 
he would not have had the opportunity of pro- 
posing them with all the aathority and influ- 
ence of the Crown. Now, however, the right 
hon. Baronet felt it to be his duty to press 
these measures upon the House. Ife re- 
gretted that the right hon. Gentleman had 
done so; and he regretted it the more be- 
cause, as far as they knew the opinions of 
the people of this country, their feelings and 
their wishes were against these measures. 
Measures were proposed to them, and they 
were called upon to meet the arguments 
by which such measures were supported. 
There was some difficulty in doing so, be- 
cause they would find the propositions be- 
fore the House sustained by the most con- 
tradictory arguments. The arguments 
themselves were as various as the persons 
to whom they were addressed ; and there 
was some difficulty in knowing whieh argu- 
ment should be encountered, and which 
fallacy first exposed. There was one ar- 
gument which had lately prevailed very 
much, and seemed to have produced ¢on- 
siderable effect throughout the country, 
and it was one which, if true in every Te 
spect, would, he admitted, have consider- 
able effect upon himself. It was this: 
that if the Corn Laws were repealed the 
labourer could buy bread cheaper than he 
did at present. Now, this he did say, that 
if it were true that under such circum- 
stances the labourer could get his bread 
and his subsistence cheaper, the Corn Laws 
could not be maintained, He thought, how- 
ever, that this was not the question which 
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tion was, would the labourer receive more 
pread and more of subsistence if the Corn 
Laws were repealed, than he had now? He 
thought that all experience and all sound 
argument told them it would not be so. 
He referred to the statistics of all the 
nations of the world, and he thought from 
these that it was self-evident that when 
subsistence was very cheap, the labourer 
was not well paid, and the condition of the 
people was worse than in those places where 
the price of provisions was high. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary at War had 
last night told Members on that (the Minis- 
terial) side of the House, that they deceived 
themselves on this question, because they 
alone judged of it from the inquiries that 
they made in their own neighbourhoods. 
In his mind, on the contrary, it appeared 
that this was the very best manner of ob- 
taining an accurate estimate of public opin- 
jon and of the general judgment respecting 
them: for the Agricultural Members came 
from all parts of the country, and it seemed 
astrange argument to say that the opinions 
thus collected by them were not to be relied 
upon. They were, however, told, that all 
the experience they had had of the system 
of protection was to be set aside, and that 
the last three years’ experience of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s Tariff was that alone 
upon which they were to decide this great 
question. Three years’ experience of the 
Tariff! Why, the Tariff was not a free- 
trade measure. As he understood that 
measure, its principle was to take off the 
duty on raw produce, for the purpose of 
benefiting our manufacturers, whilst it 
kept a moderate duty on all manufactured 
articles. He admitted there were two or 
three exceptions to this rule; but he 
thought the House would agree with him, 
that there were other causes in these 
cases operating to prevent a fall in the 
wages of labour than the right hon. Ba- 
‘ronet’s Tariff; and amongst them they 
could not but take into consideration the 
faet, that the extension of the railroad 
system had very much widened the labour 
market. With regard to the rise in the 
price of meat, that, he was of opinion, was 
more to be attributed to the discase in sheep 
than to the new Tariff; and he confessed he 
was somewhat surprised, after having heard 
the right hon. Baronet say that his Tariff 
Proved that low prices and high wages 
Were concomitant, that the right hon. 
Gentleman should tell his agricultural 
friends in this House that they had,no oc- 
fasion to be alarmed at the Tariff, inas- 





much as prices, instead of being lowered, 
were actually higher. He did not believe 
that ‘‘ cheap bread’’ would confer the 
benefit on the labouring part of the com- . 
munity that was anticipated. It seemed 
to him that the arguments of the free tra- 
ders came to this—we wish to put a shil- 
ling into every man’s pocket, and in order 
to do so we propose to take two shillings 
out of the pockets of half the population. 
But let them mark who would be the suf- 
ferers. The sufferers would be the hard- 
working, industrious, producing classes of 
the community; whereas those who would 
gain, would be the rich, idle, unproducing 
consumers, Even supposing that the cheap 
loaf would be of the advantage it was 
represented, still he would ask if there 
were any probability, when the Corn Law 
was repealed, that the low price would 
continue? Having admitted foreign grain 
into competition, the English agricul- 
turist would be driven from the market; 
and, that accomplished, supposing that fo- 
reign Governments permitted the exporta- 
tion to this country, which was unlikely, 
would the foreign grower allow the price to 
continue low? Railways had not been so 
Jong in use in this country but that he re- 
membered what continually took place on 
the old roads. He could recollect the high 
fares which were charged for travelling by 
the old stage coaches, and the reduction 
which ensued upon starting rival convey- 
ances ; but the moment that one compelled 
another to stop running, that moment did 
the cheap fares cease. They were also told 
that the greatest benefit would be conferred 
on the manufacturers of the country by the 
adoption of the right hon. Baronet’s inea- 
sure; that we should thereby be enabled to 
exchange our manufacturing produce for 
the corn of other countries. It would be 
a great relief to his mind if he thought 
that such would be the case; but he was 
sorry to observe that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman seemed to hold out very faint hopes 
that foreign nations would reduce their 
tariffs. But even if they did, what would 
be the effect? We might, perhaps, in- 
erease our exports abroad ; but in the same 
ratio as we admitted foreign corn, would 
our own soil go out of cultivation, and our 
home market be contracted. Then he 
would ask whether the habits, tastes, or 
means of the foreign agriculturist would 
enable him to consume so large a quantity 
of our manufactures? The annual value 
of our home manufactures was computed 
to be 150,000,0000., whercas the experts 
Z2 
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amounted to only 50,000,0001. ‘Were they 
prepared to extend our foreign trade at the 
risk of destroying the home market? They 
had last year spent 1,000,0001. on our for- 
tifications, and it was considered necessary, 
and they would this year be asked, to grant 
increased estimates for the public service; 
and he (the Marquess of Granby) wished to 
know if it was prudent or wise at this 
particular juncture, when clouds were rising 
on all sides, to put ourselves in the power 
of foreign nations, so far as the supply 
of food for our population was concerned ? 
It was no answer to say that if one 
nation refused to send in the requisite 
supply, other nations would be ready to 
meet our demands. Te believed that we 
should derive most of the supply from 
one particular part of the Continent; but 
even if that were not so, we all knew how 
easy it was for those who were jealous 
of our greatness to combine against us. It 


was upon the ground, then, that he felt it 
to be his duty to support those principles 
which he thought had mainly conduced to 
the greatness, the happiness, the welfare, 
and the independence of England, that he 
should give his most strenuous opposition 
to the measure of Her Majesty’s Ministers. 


Before he sat down he was anxious to say a 
few words to those hon. Members who 
might be doubtful as to the course they 
should pursue on this occasion. If there 
were any hon. Members who had their eon- 
fidence in the truth of the protective prin- 
ciple shaken by the conversion of their 
friends, he would beg of them to pause 
before they were drawn into the vortex of 
this revolution. If they did not see their 
way clearly before them, he would entreat 
of them to give the benefit of the doubt in 
their minds to a system which had existed 
for the last 200 years: he would beg of 
them to give it in favour of a system under 
which this nation had risen to its present 
greatness and renown. If he was told that 
he was too late, and that protection was 
doomed, his answer was, that he believed 
the protection was just; and although ta- 
lent, and eloquence, and agitation, and 
money had been expended to delude them, 
the people of this country would only pity 
the men who had so bad an opinion of them 
as to suppose that the principles which 
their arguments had not changed, would 
yield to such corruption. Let the result 
be what it would, of this he was sure, that 
posterity would regard them (the protec- 
tionists) with gratitude, and thank them 
for having struggled for protection, and 
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would at all events acknowledge that they 
had not betrayed the trust which the nation 
had confided to them. 

Mr. GREGORY would give his support 
to the measure of the right hon. Baronet, 
which a very remarkable expression uttered 
some time previously by one high in av 
thority had convinced him could not long 
be delayed. In the year 1843, it was as. 
serted on the bench below him, that the 
principles of free trade were the principles 
of common sense. At that assertion, which 
conveyed to him a deep import, some hon. 
Gentlemen had shaken their hands, while 
others believed that the right hon. Seere- 
tary’s words were to be taken in the words 
of Oxford theologians, in a non-natural 
sense. Common sense, however, appeared 
to him an ingredient that entered so largely 
into the reasoning of all the affairs of life, 
so mixed up and bound up with our slightest 
actions, as well as with our loftiest duties, 
so inseparable from what was just and 
right, that it became to him a subject of 
deep consideration, what could those causes 
be that prevented the principles of common 
sense from being fully carried out; and 
the more he examined the reasonings on 
either side of the question, the more satis- 
fied and convineed was he that the right 
hon. Secretary was right in his assertion, 
and that those principles of free trade were, 
like common sense, no principle in the ab- 
stract, but principles which might and 
should be made applicable to immediate 
circumstances. Impressed with this con- 
viction, he considered it his duty to vote 
with the hon. Member for Gateshead (Mr. 
Hutt) in his Motion for the free importation 
of Australian corn; a Motion which had 
for its object the free importation of grain 
from all British dominions, and which would 
certainly have opened the door to a freer 
trade in corn. He regretted the Bill did 
not originally pass the same year as the 
Canada Corn Bill, as, in addition to its 
being a concession to our colonists (not 4 
very important one, it was true), the right 
hon. Baronet might have quoted the effeets 
of the measure along with the other ealeu- 
lations he employed to quiet the apprehen- 
sions of the agriculturists. He certainly 
did not conceive in those days that a free 
trade in corn was so near, and conceive 
that a small fixed duty, for the sake of re- 
venue if not of protection, would have been 
the transition state, a proposition to whie 
he would have lent a willing concurrence, 
being a believer that corn, as well as other 
articles of consumption, should be subject 
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to a slight taxation. As, however, from 
the harbour of the sliding-scale, we had at 
once put forth into the open sea of free 
trade, he saw no other inconvenience than 
the nausea which came upon the protection 
party at once, who would have had more 
time to prepare themselves for the sickness 
they considered inevitable, during a more 
gradual progress down the river. He ex- 
ected, however, that they would find them- 
selves better sailors than they imagined, 
and that their apprehensions, as in former 
instances of the Tariff and the Canada 
Corn Bill, would be their only source of 
suffering. He trusted it would not be 
imagined that, for an instant, he wished to 
employ the language of ridicule, which 
would be highly unbecoming towards what 
he must consider to be the most honest 
convictions. He believed that the situa- 
tion of the labourer and the tenant-farmer, 
just as much as the rent, and what they 
conceived to be the honour of Parliament, 
entered deeply into the consideration of the 
opponents of this Bill; and how often had 
he been led to exclaim, was there not one 
Menenius Agrippa in the land to rebuke 
the angry and senseless recriminations that 
attended this discussion? Was there no 
friend of the manufacturer to speak to him 
of the English as well as of the foreign 
purehaser—of the home as well as of the 
foreign market—when he launched into in- 
vectives against the landed interest? And 
could no one in return remind the orators 
of protection meetings and agricultural so- 
cieties, that commerce and manufactures had 
done more for agriculture, than agriculture 
for commerce and manufactures ; and that 
England did not take her position among na- 
tions from her proficiency in subsoil draining 
and rotation crops, but from the wealth and 
greatness commerce and manufnctures had 
conferred upon her, which had enlarged 
her borders to the very corners of the earth, 
and preserved her integrity and independ- 
ence when every hand was raised in hos- 
tility against her? He was anxious to de- 
tain the House as shortly as possible; but 
he thought it necessary, representing so 
large a constituency, to state briefly the 
reasons that induced him to give his sup- 
port to the Government measure, and to 
show them that he was not merely in- 
fluenced by the example of those with 
whom he had hitherto acted, or by any ro- 
mantic notions of self-sacrifices or self-de- 
votion, Seeing the daily and hourly con- 
versions of men whose motives no insinua- 
tions could impugn, the more amply and 
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dispassionately this question was discussed, 
the more clear would its necessity become, 
and it was most important for the efficiency 
of the measure and the honour of the 
House, that these Resolutions should ap- 
pear in the eyes of the people of England 
a concession, not to clamour, but to reason. 
The grounds on which he gave his support 
to this measure were these—that he be- 
lieved that agriculture had hitherto flou- 
rished, not through protection, but in spite 
of protection. He believed that with low 
prices there might be ample and equal re- 
muneration. He believed that the present 
protective duties were an unjust tax upon 
the whole nation, a bounty on a particular 
manufacture, operating, as all bounties did, 
most perniciously to the interest of those 
for whom they were intended, creating and 
fostering supineness, and diverting capital 
from its legitimate channel by unnatural 
stimulus. He believed it to be a libel on 
the activity, intelligence, and skill of the 
British farmer to suppose him unable to 
compete with the foreigner in his particular 
manufacture. He believed the manufac- 
turing and agricultural interests to be iden- 
tical, and that restrictive laws on food 
were prejudicial to both. He believed that 
virtue and morality went hand in hand 
with plenty and prosperity ; but that the at- 
tendants on scarcity were ignorance and 
crime. These were the positive reasons 
that induced him to support the measure, 
and he was not deterred by the arguments 
brought against it. He did not fear any 
more that England would be dependent on 
Foreign Powers for her food than she had 
hitherto been in years of scarcity, or that a 
general league would be made any more to 
starve her out, than that a general league 
would be formed for herinvasion. He thought 
the argument of his noble Friend most im- 
portant, which showed that even under the 
vigorous rule of Bonaparte, in the most des- 
perate war that the nation was ever plunged 
in, so large an importation of corn was re- 
ceived from France; and he might add to 
that statement, that during that war, which 
was mainly concluded by the victories of 
the British navy, we were almost entirely 
dependent on the foreigner for the ropes 
and cordage of our vessels, for the hemp, 
in short, of Poland and of Russia, two 
hostile countries. It was said, again, that 
this was, and should not be, a concession 
to agitation. Now, he contended, that if 
ever there was a concession to reason, and 
not to agitation, this was of that nature. 
Look at the majority of the right hon. 
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Baronet in Parliament, and what a position 
he might have continued to hold had he, at 
the coming dissolution, placed himself at 
the head of prejudice, and appealed to the 
country on protection principles. Much as 
the hon. Member for Stockport and the 
League had done, they could not have ear- 
ried this measure for several years without 
the intervention of external circumstances ; 
yet how fearful those external circumstances 
might have been! The right hon. Baronet 
might have held on for several years, bles- 
sed by his supporters, the farmer’s joy, his 
portrait adorning the village inn, and light- 
ed up annually, bright and ruddy, by the 
flames of the village bonfire which consumed 
the letter and effigy of Lord John. Instead 
of that, he had chosen a time of all others 
the most fitted for this measure—a time of 
general prosperity, when no great quantity 
of corn was hoarded up abroad, and likely 
to inundate the country; and all he hoped 
was, that such might be the case in 1849. 
On the other side of the water, however, 
much alarm was felt by the intention of the 
hon. Member for Cork (Mr. O’Connell) to 
support the measure. It was quite clear, 
said many of his (Mr. Gregory’s) support- 
ers, that Mr. O’Connell’s object was to 
destroy the tie that connected Ireland with 
England, and thereby advance his great 
object of Repeal. Now, considering that 
were this to be the effect of the measure, 
which presupposed the destruction of the 
Irish trade—much poverty must ensue, in 
fact, that country would be on the verge of 
pauperism — did they consider that hon. 
Gentleman so devoid of all sagacity as not 
to perceive that the contributions of a 
grateful people to him who carried Eman- 
cipation would be diminished altogether, 
and that, probably, the Repeal rent would 
be shortly prorsus nil? Would that tally 
with the hon. Member’s views? But he 
gave that hon. and learned Gentleman and 
those who acted with him, credit for voting 
on this oceasion from humane and enlight- 
ened considerations. Let them see what a 
position that hon. Gentleman could at once 
have occupied had he chosen to oppose the 
measure. Could anything be easier than 
to persuade nine-tenths of the inhabitants 
of Ireland, that they were on the verge of 
ruin? See what an effect a few sophis- 
tries and adroit calculations would have had 
on every class of the population—shoe- 
makers, hatters, tabinet weavers, hand- 
loom linen weavers, and farmers, above all. 
Why, hardly five Representatives through- 
out Ireland would haye been able to with- 
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stand the storm, and the fate of the mea. 
sure would be easily conceived. It would 
have gained to the cause of Repeal, such a 
movement as this, more than half of Ireland, 
and not only that, but the ready and wil. 
ling co-operation of all the free traders in 
this country, who would have been only 
too glad to have got rid, on any terms, of 
so many advocates of prejudice and protec. 
tion. But it was said the present Bill was 
to displace capital, and throw land out of 
cultivation; let them, for one moment, deal 
with experience, and with those very stubborn 
things called facts. Let them see how the 
relaxation of protection in 1842 had affected 
land. Look at the prices of wheat for five 
years preceding the half year of 1842, 
What was the average? 65s. 2d.; since 
1842 to 1845, 52s. 8d.; and what had 
been the result? You have been caleulat- 
ing at various times the remunerating price 
of corn to meet agricultural distress; in 
1815, you placed it at 80s.; in 1827, Mr. 
Canning put it at 65s. ; in 1842, Sir Ro. 
bert Peel placed it at 56s.; and we find, 
since that period, 52s. 8d. the average 
price, and no general ruin. This was the 
scale :— 

s. d. ee. 
1838...64 1842...57 3 half year, 
1839...7 1845 
1840...66 1844...51 4 
1841...64 1845...52 
1842...60 


And what was the quantity of corn sold in 
the country markets ?@— 
Year. s. d. 
1839 wheatat 70 8 . . 
1842 re 57 3 
1345 , 52 0 


half year. 


Quarters. 
3,174,680 
4,001,234 
6,470,469 


And yet, with constantly decreasing prices, 
you find your increase of corn more than 


double within six years. He was aware 
they had been abundant years ; but it 
proved that low prices had not thrown land 
out of cultivation, but instead, had given 
rise to increased care, activity, and science. 
But he (Mr. Gregory) would not even allow 
that they had any right to make use of 
such an argument, even supposing it to be 
true. If the inferior lands were not remu- 
nerative, it was wrong thus to call on the 
community at large to pay a heavy tax for 
this direction of capital into an improper 
channel, any more than that they should 
pay annually a large sum of money to 
breeders of silk worms, or manufacturers 
of British brandy—in short, to undertak- 
ings repugnant to the climate and natural 
resources of the country. Such a system 
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as this was wrong, and opposed to the first 
rinciples of political economy. Let them 
Pook at France, and the wine trade of that 
country, for an example of the injurious ef- 
fects of such a system of unnaturally di- 
yerting capital, Look at the enormous tax 
that country annually paid for her restric- 
tive duties on hardware, iron, cotton, yarn, 
&e, Were she disposed to receive these 
articles from foreign countries, instead 
of unnaturally stimulating a dear and 
inferior home production, what a market 
would she at once open for her unrivalled 
wines, the cultivation of which annually 
occupied three millions of human beings, 
and might be correspondingly increased! 
He gave that as one instance out of a thou- 
sand to show the pernicious effects of sti- 
mulating that which was by nature unre- 
munerative. Now he would again appeal 
to experience on another point which had 
excited very considerable alarm. He al- 
luded to the impossibility of the English 
farmer being able to contend with foreign 
countries where taxation was light and Ja- 
bour cheap. On a very memorable occa- 
sion similar language was employed, and 
how had it been justified? In the year 
1785, Mr. Pitt brought forward his noble 
and enlightened measure for commercial 
intercourse with Ireland. The same class 
of minds who now maintained that the 
English farmer could not contend against 
Danish boors and Polish serfs, maintained 
that English manufacturers would never be 
able to contend against Irish cheapness. 
Alarm rose high in the manufacturing dis- 
triets: it was confidently asserted that it 
would be literally a transfer of English ca- 
pital to Ireland, The manufacturers of 
Manchester remonstrated, but in vain; 
and we see how true was the quotation 
of the right hon. Baronet from Adam 
Smith, that the manufacturers had no 
objection even to monopoly. Mr. Wedge- 
wood came from the Potteries, and re- 
monstrated also. Sir W. Conyngham got 
up in that House, and stated that ruin 
stared Scotland in the face ; for that the 
Irish would export their grain to the west- 
ern parts of Scotland, undersell the Scotch 
farmer, and overthrow the landlord—and, 
hot satisfied with ruining them on the land, 
the Irish fishermen would obtain dominion 
of the sea, by being allowed participation 
in the Scotch fishing trade. The Bill was 
defeated in the Irish House of Commons; 
but the Union was accomplished five years 
subsequently. The cheapness still remains, 
taxation was still comparatively light; but 
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had one of these anticipations been veri- 
fied ? Had not skill, energy, and order 
prevailed over cheap labour and cheap 
food? And was it not only a few days since 
they were told that, in spite of Sir W. Co- 
nyngham’s predictions, quantities of dried 
fish from Scotland were annually sent to 
Ireland, which was literally teeming with 
that gift of Providence. One of the great 
difficulties in the way of understanding this 
was the word ‘cheapness.’ Either the 
farmer must sell at low prices, and be 
ruined through cheap corn ; or else, if corn 
was to remain high, why unsettle the 
question? Now withcheapness there might 
be equal remuneration. It should be re- 
collected that the farmer and the landed 
interest were themselves paying a heavy 
price for these protective duties, the bread 
they daily consumed, provisions for their 
farm servants, grain for their cattle, oats 
for their horses. It was easy to perceive 
that not more than half the profit went 
into the pocket of the farmer. He was 
taxing himself heavily for that produce of 
which he was a great consumer. And as 
for the tenant farmer, of small capital, 
whose ruin was confidently predicted, he 
believed the steadiness of price and of de- 
mand would be more beneficial to him, 
than the present uncertain state of things. 
As these duties were now, he of all persons 
was least benefited by them. From want 
of capital he was obliged to sell his crops 
immediately on their being threshed out, 
whatever glut there might be in the market, 
while the real profits went into the pocket 
of the corn factor, and those who had the 
means to await the probable rise of prices 
in the fall of the year. Surely a fall of 
price, accompanied with greater steadiness 
of demand, and a more general cheapness 
of the articles of raiment, food, and luxury, 
would be more advantageous to the far- 
mer than the present uncertain state of 
things, which at one moment buoyed 
him up into undertakings beyond his 
means; at another, reduced him to apa- 
thy and despair. Farming ought surely 
to be conducted on fixed principles of 
trade, instead of in the irregular manner 
by which it was now characterized. His 
belief, however, was, that prices would not 
be so very materially lowered, but that a 
more general knowledge would prevail 
abroad of the quantity that would be re- 
quired for the English market, and that 
there would not be, as now, a glut, one 
year forcing ruinous and compulsory sales, 
at another time scarcity and high prices, 
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On the whole, therefore, he looked on this 
measure, as far as man could effect, as eal- 
culated to produce a greater steadiness of 
price and cheapness of food, yet with equal 
remuneration to the producer. The case 
was now altered, since the farmer, to use 
the words of the right hon. Baronet, might 
complain that every article he wore, from 
the sole of his shoe to the crown of his hat, 
was heavily taxed for the purposes of pro- 
tection; that his hat, buttons, gloves, 
handkerchief — in short, everything re- 
quired for domestic use, was taxed for 
the purpose of protection to manufac- 
tures. The manufacturer, having given 
up so much of his protection, might fairly 
ask the farmer for a similar concession. 
And now a few words with respect to the 
apprehensions prevailing in Ireland. They 
all recollected the panic of 1842, and the 
terrible influx of foreign provisions that was 
to swamp the Irish producer. As usual, 
apprehension was the worst that happened. 
Never was a fairer demand for our produce, 
or the producer more amply remunerated 
than he had been since that fatal measure. 
He (Mr. Gregory) entirely coincided with 
the right hon. Baronet, that the prosperity 
or depression of trade in the manufacturing 
districts was the main cause of the rise or 
fall of the price of provisions; and he was 
confident that the same pulsation existed 
in Ireland as in Manchester and Liverpool. 
If there were a brisk demand there for Eng- 
lish manufactured goods, there would be a 
brisk demand and steady price here for 
Irishagricultural produce ; and were he (Mr. 
Gregory) an Irish peasant he would pray 
rather for fresh openings for our commerce 
and manufactures, and for measures likely 
to promote these objects, than for all the 
prohibitory enactments that the utmost 
stretch of monopolizing fancy could sug 
gest, which might indeed keep foreign pro- 
visions from ourshores, but at the same time 
render our produce unmarketable and value- 
less. He should now look atthe several causes 
for apprehension: oats, bacon, salt pork, but- 
ter, live cattle, linen, were, as they heard, 
to be so depreciated in value, that the pro- 
ducers had but one year, if so much, to 
survive impending ruin. To begin with 
oats: he had taken some pains to arrive at 
correct conclusions upon the subject. He 
had gone through the consular reports, the 
accounts of trade and navigation, and the 
more closely he had investigated the mat- 
ter, the more satisfied was he, that with a 
little more activity and a little less sloven- 
liness we could throw down the gauntlet to 
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the foreigner on the score of price. Now 
he would take, as a remunerative price for 
oats in Ireland, 9s. 6d. per barrel, the 
barrel containing 14 stone of 14]b., o 
1961b. According to the calculation, through 
the medium of the bushel, the quarter was 
one barrel and a half: that would render the 
price of oats remunerative at 14s. 3d, 
Now, even with the charge of carriage 
added to that, he denied that the foreigner 
could undersell the Irish farmer. He took 
the price abroad of oats from the consular 
returns, looking only at the chief places 
from which any considerable importation 
might be expected ; these were St. Peters. 
burgh, Dantzie, Hamburgh, and Elsinore, 
These consular returns were corroborated by 
Mr. Meek, and by the subsequent state. 
ments of Mr. M‘Culloch. This was the 
table :— 





| Price of Oats 
per quarter. 


Freight per 


Places. quarter. 





8. 8. 
Hamburgh . 11 to 16 
Elsinore 12 “ 15 
Dantzic : 12 
St. Petersburgh a¢ § 





Now he was aware that the freight of oats 
was somewhat less than this scale of freight- 
age; but there was to be added to all this 
insurance, granary rent, commission on 
sale, and, above all, merchant’s profit; and 
could it be conceived, that unless some ex- 
extraordinary change took place, which 
change, however, was not likely to verge 
towards cheapness of price, presuming in- 
crease of demand, that there was any chanee 
of Ireland being swamped by the foreign 
producer? One word, and only one, for 
Odessa, which had long been a sad bug- 
bear. The freight from that port amounted 
to from 10s. to 15s. per quarter. Was it 
likely that oats could be conveyed from the 
interior to that port, and shipped free on 
board, at 2s. or 3s. a quarter, with remu- 
neration to the producer? Now he was 
quite aware of what would be said to him: 
—* If all these calculations of grain be 
correct, how comes it that oats have been 
imported into England, paying an average 
duty for the last three years of 6.2” That 
was the very point at which he was anxious 
to arrive, as it would show the fallacies 
that were employed to raise apprehensions, 
and how easily they might be met. He 
did not deny but that oats might be im- 
ported by return vessels at almost no 

freights, such as in coal vessels from Den- 
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mark, as instanced by his right hon. Friend 
the Recorder for Dublin, in the debate of 
1842, or that some extraordinary cheap 
ship loads of wheat might occasionally ar- 
rive, as in one or two cases in 1837 from 
Odessa; but these very instances told 
against the general argument, proving that 
these low prices were extraordinary, and 
that the arrivals were so small as not in the 
slightest degree to affect the general mar- 
ket. Now, what had been the total amount 
of foreign oats imported at this average 
duty of 6s. ¢ He would take the returns 
since April 29, 1842, to January 5, 1845, 
and he found this return :—Since the 29th 
of April, 1842, to the 5th of January, 
1846, he found 578,462 quarters of foreign 
oats introduced, 2,875 quarters of colonial 
oats—581,387 quarters of foreign and co- 
lonial oats in all. Out of this, 348 quar- 
ters of colonial oats inundated the market, 
paying 1s. 6d. duty. This was the total 
amount of oats that had come into Eng- 
land during this period; and what had Ire- 
land sent in the same time ?—5,322,637 
quarters. So much for figures; and he 


really thought such figures as these, and 
the returns of men whose reports were 
above suspicion, and who had passed their 


lives in continual intercourse with those 
best informed on the subject, ought to over- 
balance the statements of anonymous gen- 
tlemen who had lived in Poland. These 
anonymous gentlemen ought to reflect be- 
fore they excited apprehensions, of which 
facts and experience were daily showing 
the utter groundlessness. Now, he would 
ask, was the foreigner, with these figures 
before him, likely to enter into what must 
be to him a most ruinous competition ? 
Was it likely that he would at all, in any ma- 
terial degree, be able to send in such a quan- 
tity of oats as would swamp the Irish pro- 
ducer, when he was quite able to send in a 
more valuable and not more bulky commo- 
dity, far more remunerative, at nearly the 
same freightage and general expenses ? 
Now for live stock :—he found, that from 
the 9th of January, 1842, to the 5th of 
January, 1845, the introduction of cattle 
amounted to 7,980 oxen and bulls, 3,645 
sheep, and 1,042 pigs. So much for the 
threatened invasion of 300,000,000 of 
swine from one country. He was perfectly 
aware that of late the importation was much 
greater of oxen; but they should look at 
the immense—the really most unfair—price 
of meat at present. The prices at Balin- 
asloe fair were unprecedented, and the de- 
mand far greater than the supply. He 
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might be told that this arose not from in- 
creased consumption, but from the great 
mortality of late among cattle: but that 
told all the stronger in favour of his argu- 
ment. If with these immense prices you 
ransack Europe to find cattle for the Eng- 
lish market, and the quantity imported was 
a mere nothing in that market, what chance 
was there that, with a decreased price of 
meat, there would not be, as ever, the same 
call upon the Irish grazier ? Could any re- 
mark be more rational than that of the 
right hon. Secretary for the Colonies, in his 
pamphlet on the Tariff, when he said— 
“The new Tariff is responsible for the addition 
of 3,000 head to the supply (this was published in 
March, 1845), but commercial distress, affecting, 
perhaps, immediately 4,000,000 or 5,000,000 of 
people, nearly all of whom were consumers of ani- 
mal food, is responsible for not extending the de- 
mand to an amount nearer 300,000 head than 
3,000.” 
These were very true words, and he wished 
Irish Members who opposed this measure 
would weigh them well; but if any fear re- 
mained, he would refer them to the price of 
meat in the different countries abroad visited 
by Mr. Meek, and ask if we could success- 
fully compete with such prices. Now, for salt 
pork. By the Tariff of 1842, from being 
12s. per ewt., it was admitted from British 
possessions at 2s. perewt. ; other parts 8s. 
per ewt. He had looked over the amount 
of this article imported during the last five 
years, and found, in spite of the relaxation 
of duty, and the greater consumption of 
animal food, a most insignificant increase. 
Salt pork imported in 1841, 45,000 ewt. ; 
in 1842, 54,000 ewt.; in 1843, 27,000 
ewt.; in 1844, 11,000 ewt. for seven 
months ending August 5 ; in 1845, 27,000 
ewt. for seven months ending August 5 ; 
out of this portion the quantity entered for 
home consumption had decreased. He 
would take the first seven months of the 
last three years :—Salt pork entered for 
home consumption in 1843, 3,000 ewt. ; 
in 1844, 600 ewt. ; in 1845, 1,100 ewt. ; 
showing that in spite of high prices there 
was no advantage taken of the relaxation. 
Hon. Members should also recollect what 
was all-important in the consideration of 
this subject, that the remaining quantity 
was taken out of bond for our shipping 
duty free, and that in that respect there 
could not and would not be the slightest 
change. We had had, as far as shipping 
was concerned, where salt meat was so 
largely required, a free trade for several 
years; and what a fraction of the whole 
quantity thus used was the produce of the 
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foreigner! Next were bacon and hams ; 
from 11, 8s. per ewt., the duty was re- 
duced by the Tariff of 1842 to 3s. 6d. 
from British possessions, other parts 14s, 
Just half was the immediate increase. 
Bacon and hams imported in 1841, 5,000 
ewt.; 1842, 8,000 ewt. ; 1843, 7,000 ewt. 
Bacon imported in the seven months end- 
ing the 5th of August, 1843, 354 ewt. ; 
1844, 20 ewt. ; 1845, 18 ewt. Hams im- 
ported in the seven months ending the 
dth of August, 1843, 4,313 ewt. ; 1844, 
4,212 ewt. ; 1845, 3,363 ewt. This looked 
as if the pig would still pay the rent. The 
fact was, as long as the manufacturer had 
the money to pay, he would prefer a good 
and wholesome to an inferior article, which 
foreign salt meat had proved itself to be. 
Foreign beef—Seven months ending Au- 
gust 5:—Imported, 1843, 19,621 ewt. ; 
1844, 63,950 ewt.; 1845, 53,759 ewt. 
Entered for home consumption — 1843, 
541 ewt.; 1844, 527 ewt.; 1845, 679 
ewt. Now there was only butter remain- 
ing; and any one who had read Mr. 
Meek’s statement, must see that the price 
of that commodity in exporting countries 
nearly equalled that which was considered 
a most remunerative price in Ireland ; and 
that it was impossible that any quantities 
were likely to be imported calculated in 
any other way to affect the Irish dairy 
farmer than to encourage him to greater 
cleanliness and attention, the want of 
which at present deteriorated materially 
from the value of that article. And here 
he was glad to remark that the dairy 
farmer, instead of being ruined since the 
Tariff, had been able to increase his ex- 
ports. He (Mr. Gregory) found exported— 
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| Butter & Cheese. | Value. 





Cwt. 
55,000 
61,000 
71,000 


£. 
223,000 
229,000 
253,000 


1841 
1842 
1843 





Chiefly to Portugal and Brazil. Now, 
with all these accumulations of facts and 
figures, should he not be most unwise in 
joining in the general ery of apprehension ? 
He knew he had trespassed sadly on the 
indulgence of the House; but it was a 
matter of such moment to let reason take 
the place of groundless fear, that he was 
confident he should not be blamed. Feel- 
ing then deeply that this was a highly be- 
neficial measure, adding stimulus to com- 
merce and to trade, having gone through 
every calculation most fairly to prove the 
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groundlessness of agricultural apprehension 
in Ireland, should he be justified, ag g 
Member for a great city—a city that should 
be a great commercial city—in withhold. 
ing his support to a measure calculated, ag 
he believed, eminently to increase the mer. 
cantile activity of Dublin? What a painful 
sight it was to him, crossing from Live 

to Dublin, to see the contrast of the scene! 
On one side, all energy and life moving on 
the waters; wealth pouring in by 10,000 
arteries into the great heart of England, 
On the other, the most noble bay in our 
possessions, free from shifting sands and 
natural obstructions, and yet only dotted 
by the sail of the fisherman or the pleasure 
boat. He confessed that, in addition to 
the reasons he had adduced, the character 
which the right hon. Baronet had hitherto 
maintained for great knowledge and abili- 
ties in financial and commercial matters, 
had had no small share, he would not say 
in bringing him to these opinions, but, at 
all events, in confirming them. There 
might be all the difference in the world as 
to his present measures : there could be no 
difference of opinion as to the success that 
had marked his previous schemes. Ap- 
prehensions of an untried future would not 
warrant their kicking down that edifice his 
past career had raised. They were bound 
to give him the credit he had_ received 
from an hon, Member most hostile to his 
measures, and consider him in his (Mr, 
Colquhoun’s) words, ‘‘ up to this time, as 
a Minister of Finance eminently deserving 
of public confidence, whose plans had been 
marked by indisputable success, the result 
of a conduct sagacious and prudent.” 
Putting, then, all considerations of honour 
on one side, without entering into the 
question of the propriety or the impropriety 
of the right hon. Baronet being the Minis- 
ter who introduced this measure, they 
were, at all events, in one sense, bound to 
listen with respect to his appeal to pos- 
terity. Had the concluding day of the last 
Session of Parliament been his last, what 
would have been the verdict of posterity ? 
That he had found his country in a finan- 
cial crisis—he had left her unembarras- 
sed; that he had found a disaffected and 
almost pauper manufacturing population— 
he had left them loyal and employed. Could 
any reflecting man, however hostile to the 
right hon. Baronet, however indignant 
with his measure—imagine that, in order 
to avoid a temporary inconvenience, m 
order to put down a clamorous association, 
or even to hold the reins of government 
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some short space longer, the right hon. Ba- 
yonet could find it in his heart to throw to 
the winds all the debt his country owed him, 
and, by plunging her into a crude and dan- 
gerous scheme, forfeit all his credit as a 
statesman? But the right hon. Baronet 
was taunted with resisting these opinions 
for many years, and with at once yielding 
to them when there was the least apparent 
necessity for concession, It was perfectly 
imme that, as far as argument went, there 
was nothing to prevent this measure from 
being carried in ;1842, The @ priori rea- 
sonings of the hon. Member for Stockport 
were even then, in his mind, perfectly irre- 
yistible; and he never heard or read a 
speech of that hon. Gentleman which re- 
ceived a satisfactory reply within the House 
or out of it. But they had then derived no 
benefit from experience: the great experi- 
ments of the last three years were then 
untried; the signal success that crowned 
them was undreamed of. The hon. Member 
for Stockport had unquestionably reaped 
imperishable fame from the talent and en- 
ergy he had displayed in this controversy ; 
but would it have been wise or right to 
yield to @ priori arguments—interested a 
priort arguments—until those arguments 
had had their foundation based upon expe- 
rience? The House well knew that @ 
priort arguments were far from infallible ; 
they might remember when arguments of 
that nature had been employed to prove the 
impossibility of steam traffie with America; 
and if those arguments and deductions of 
the mathematician were disproved by ex- 
perience, how much less reliance could be 
placed on those employed by the politician, 
whose subject-matter was so infinitely more 
uncertain, so biassed by various and com- 
plex considerations? But they should look 
to the state of parties, and see how opinions 
were balanced on this subject. In the 
terms of the advocates of this measure they 
had a guarantee for its wisdom and neces- 
sity. Look what names on that side of the 
House had declared against protection. 
The right hon. Baronet, the introducer of 
the measure; the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, himself no mean 
political economist, and who on the present 
occasion remarlswbly confirmed the old say- 
Ing, that first thoughts were best; the 
Secretary for the Colonies. Look also to 
the other side—the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for London ; the Member for Edinburgh 
—all advocates for free trade. Look to 
the Upper House, where they found Lord 
Grey on one side ; Lord Talbot, essentially 
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Conservative, and the largest practical far- 
mer in England, adopting the same conclu- 
sions. Look out of doors, and they had 
the concurrence of the greatest thinkers 
and writers on the subject. They could not 
resist such arguments as that. Even if the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel) stood sin- 
gle and solitary, his opinion on a commer- 
cial and financial measure of that nature 
would be deserving of the deepest considera- 
tion. The opinions of men who had applied 
their minds to the study of these most in- 
tricate questions should be listened to with 
even more than deference. They were not 
so much questions of conscience, on which 
all should have a right of private judgment, 
but questions determinable by intellect and 
inquiry. Long habit gave men, in ques- 
tions of that nature, almost an intuitive 
knowledge. That was the language of 
Galileo to the inquisitors who visited him 
in his prison, to reason with him on his 
adoption of a planetary system so repug- 
nant to conceived notions. ‘* You can see 
nothing,”’ said he, ‘in this dark cell, while 
my eyes, accustomed to the gloom, can 
perceive the smallest object. Even so your 
minds cannot yet receive those great truths 
which, though veiled in darkness to you, 
are to me, from long and painful thought, 
clear as the daylight.” Fortified by such 
authorities, backed and strengthened by 
the greatest thinkers of mankind, seeing 
fresh recruits daily pouring into the camp 
of liberty of commerce, which had, as yet, 
not to lament one solitary desertion, he 
confessed he was not terrified by the pro- 
phecy of a daily journal, that, before many 
years, the name of a free trader would be a 
byword and a shame, so disastrous would 
be the effects of the Government policy. 
He did think, without ascribing a long span 
of life to any then present, that the advo- 
cates of the Bill would outlive popular, ay, 
and even agricultural exccration. He did 
not think they would hereafter wander to 
and fro in lone places, saying each man to 
himself— 

“Throughout all Troy I see no friendly eye, 

“ And Trojans shudder as they pass me by !”” 
And now, let us look for one moment at 
this question apart from considerations of 
mere pounds, shillings, and pence. Look 
at the state of Ireland at this moment—on 
the very brink of famine! The inhabitants 
of that country had ever manifested a most 
extraordinary and happy contrast between 
the manner in which they received the or- 
dinances of man, and the visitations of 
Providence, Meek, patient, and resigned, 
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they had shared with one another their last 
handful of outmeal, and then bowed them- 
selves humbly beneath the chastisement of 
Heaven. What had happened to the Irish 
might any day happen to them. But would 
the population of England preserve the 
same deportment? Remember 1842. Put 
no impossible or even improbable case; pic- 
ture to themselves great commercial depres- 
sion and great scarcity, arising at one and 
the same time. There might be far worse 
times in store for them than 1842. They 
might come as suddenly upon them as that 
plague that had invaded Ireland. What 
position would those be in who were in 
those days the Government of the country ? 
Could the starving operative be told that 
all that a wise, enlightened, and humane 
Legislature could effect had been done ? 
Pass this measure and they might say that 
to him. Preserve their restriction upon the 
people’s food, and then preach resignation, if 
they dared, to an angry and terrified nation. 
They might lecture them from blue books 
and overwhelm them with figures; they 
might tell them undeniable truth, that corn- 
growing countries lay between the 45th and 
55th degree of latitude, and that, subject as 
they were to the same variations of weather, 
the same scarcity prevailed elsewhere, and 
that Corn Laws added nothing to their 
hunger. That would not do. They would 
never drive it from them, but that, smitten 
as they were by the heavy hand of God, 
they had, in addition, crushed them with the 
iron hand of man. Do not imagine that 
because the machinery of Government now 
works easily, nothing can arise to jar or 
clog its movement. The mechanism might 
still run smooth, and all go well; but such 
smoothness was sometimes the smoothness 
of that which was worn out. As for himself, 
his humble but hearty support should be 
given to that measure in all its stages. He 
well knew the price he had to pay by so 
doing. He knew that he should alienate 
the confidence of many with whom he had 
hitherto been long and happily connected. 
He would not say he was regardless of 
these considerations ; but he was fortified 
by the conviction that he was acting hon- 
estly and for the best ; he thought he was 
doing what he ought to do; and he was not 
without hopes that the confidence of such 
friends as he might have alienated by his 
vote, would not be entirely and for ever lost ; 
but though at present cast upon the waters, 
the results of this measure, being the in- 
creased happiness, prosperity, and virtue 
of the nation, might bring back that confi- 
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dence to him again before the lapse of 
many days. 

Lorp BROOKE said, that, in rising to 
address a few words to the House upon 
this question, he might be permitted to 
ask for, and hope to obtain, that indul- 
gence which the House was always ready 
to concede to any Member who addressed 
it for the first time. Still he could not but 
feel great diffidence in offering his own 
opinion in opposition to that of men s0 
vastly his superiors in talent and in experi- 
ence. He had formed, however, an honest 
and unbiassed opinion, which, as the Re- 
presentative of a great and important con- 
stituency, he trusted, might have some 
weight in the House. He did not rise for 
the purpose of entering deeply into this 
great question: he would glance only at the 
general features of the discussion, and 
would briefly state the reasons which had 
influenced his vote upon the present occa- 
sion, and he would therefore pass over the 
details referred to by the hon. Member 
for Dublin. He confessed tliat he felt great 
regret, on entering Parliament, to find him- 
self compelled to vote contrary to the right 
hon. Baronet at the head of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers. Nothing would have given him 
greater satisfaction and pleasure than to 
have tendered to that right hon. Baronet 
his hearty support; but the change which 
had taken place in the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s opinion—and an honest change, he 
admitted it to be—would not permit him to 
follow the right hon. Gentleman in the course 
now adopted. Although he was willing to 
give eredit to the right hon. Baronet, as well 
as to those who supported him, yet he felt 
that many of those supporters could not 
lay claim to the same _ straightforward 
course of action which he was willing to 
concede to the right hon. Baronet him- 
self. The right hon. Baronet had been 
for some few years changing his principles; 
but he had taken care to keep from the 
House and from his own party a know- 
ledge of that change. Those, however, 
who had followed him in this course had 
altered most suddenly, he might almost 
say miraculously; and the House might 
have been at a loss to account for that 
change, had they not heard the speech last 
night of the noble Lord the Member for 
Liverpool. There, indeed, they could find 
the reasons which had induced the right 
hon. Baronet’s party to support him. They 
found that his supporters did not approve 
of the measure now before Parliament; 


but they feared they should lose his great 
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talents and his high genius for conducting 
the Government of this country. But if any 
man were convinced that those measures 
were injurious to the interests of this coun- 
try, no personal considerations ought to 
induce him to vote for those measures 
contrary to the pledges he had made to 
his constituents—contrary to the pledges 
he ought to have made to himself. The 
only excuse he could himself find for the 
right hon. Gentleman’s followers was, that 
the present Parliament was near its dis- 
solution. They all knew that when a 
man arrived at a great age he lost his 
faculties, and that his memory failed him. 
Here they had a sad example of the me- 
mory failing, and of the present Parliament 
forgetting the pledges of its youth and 
manhood, amidst the decrepitude of old age. 
Members were called upon by the right 
hon. Baronet to make their wills, to assign 
away their property and possessions, to 
give them to aliens and to foreigners, and 
so to defraud their rightful heirs. He 
would not say, that they were passing this 
measure with any good will, but they were 
foreed on by the right hon. Baronet, who 
was thus dealing with an antiquated Par- 
liament, because he knew that he could 
not 80 deal with a Parliament fresh from 
its pledges to the country. Ile would 
vote with the right hon. Baronet, if he 
thought that famine was overhanging the 
land, or if there was any great impend- 
ing evil which this measure might avert; 
but he felt that there was no such threat- 
ening danger, and that the present enact- 
ment, instead of relieving, would do injury 
tothe people. The most that they saw, were 
the evils arising from the state of the potato 
crop; but those evils might have been re- 
moved by opening the ports, instead of the 
sweeping measures now before them. They 
had heard of the great reductions which had 
been made in the import duties, and they 
had been told, that notwithstanding these 
reductions, there was no deficiency in the 
revenue. This of itself proved that an 
enormous increase of imports must have 
come into this land ; and though they were 
told that the exports had been increasing, 
yet the change must have been injurious 
to native industry, unless the exports had 
increased in an equal or greater proportion 
than the imports. But even were this 
proved to be the case, he could conceive 
that great and important interests might 
still be injured, for it by no means fol- 
lowed that the same classes which were 
injured by the imports would be benefited 
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by the exports. Another subject had been 
brought forward connected with this ques- 
tion, relative to the cultivation of the land; 
and the hon. Member who seconded the 
Address saw no limits to the resources of 
this country. He knew that in many parts 
of the country the produce, and the quan- 
tity of land cultivated, had increased, and 
might still increase; but not enough to 
enable us to cope with nations unprotected. 
The right hon. Member the Secretary at 
War had asked, ‘‘ Where was the nation 
that could contend with us?’’ He could 
not believe that there were no countries 
to send us large supplies. If they crossed 
from the north of Europe into Spain, they 
would see countries on all sides who would 
be ready, if this measure were passed, to 
enter into a competition with us; and he 
must look on such competition with dread, 
as this was a system of free import, not 
free trade, and the right hon. Baronet had 
no guarantee from foreign nations of their 
co-operation. He also foresaw great dan- 
ger likely to acerue to this country in 
time of war; he could conceive a posi- 
tion in which we might be placed, which, 
even if we were assisted by our enemies, 
would be most degrading. We ought not 
to be left to the generosity of an enemy 
to feed a starving population: that was a 
situation in which, as he conceived, no Eng- 
lishman would wish to see his country placed. 
The right hon. Baronet bad said, that the 
burdens on land were a matter of justice, 
and not of policy, and might be settled by 
some compensation; but the only promise of 
remuneration he could find, was in the 
speech of the noble Lord who moved the 
Address (Lord F. Egerton). That noble 
Lord said, that the agriculturists would 
reap such advantages from the adjust- 
ment of this great question, whatever it 
might be, that their remuneration would 
be ample; and this was the only com- 
pensation he could see in the present 
proposal. Ile and his friends were ac- 
cused of being parties to the continuance 
of this agitation. He denied the charge 
which placed him on the same footing 
with the agitation of the Anti-Corn-Law 
League. LIlis object was to preserve: 
theirs to pull down and destroy. If any 
one would look at the actions of the League, 
and saw how they carried on their proceed- 
ings, he could not but be struck with the 
chicanery, the bribery, and the perjury by 
which their designs were carried out. Tle 
would not enter into particulars upon these 
points; but he would say that, although 
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these charges were strong, they could be 
proved. The Anti-Corn-Law League had 
also unduly interfered with the franchise of 
the people. The vote of an honest man 
(as good as that of any Member of that 
House) might be objected to by men paid 
for the purpose, and unless he came for- 
ward and defended his vote before the 
revising barrister, he would be struck 
off. The man so objected to had to leave 
his home, and to travel, perhaps, a great 
distance to defend his vote; and if the 
objection were of no avail, the compen- 
sation given by the barrister was so 
small, that it was no remuneration to 
the voter for his trouble and loss of 
time. The actions of the Anti-Corn- 
Law League could not, in his opinion, 
be supported. There was only one more 
point to which he wished to refer be- 
fore he sat down. It was to that part of 
the address of the noble Lord the Member 
for London, which stated that the present 
system carried with it fever, disease, and 
mortality throughout the land; and in 
which he spoke of the rate of mortality 
increasing with the price of corn. By 
taking the years from 1780 to 1830, and 
ascertaining the average deaths in every 


million of the population, he found a very 


different result. By dividing that half 
century into periods of ten years, he found 
that in the first ten years, when the price 
of corn was low, there was an increase of 
152 deaths above the average when corn 
was moderate. In the second period of 
ten years there were the same results, an 
increased mortality of 375 more when corn 
was at low price, than when it was moder- 
ate. In the third period there were 1,678 
more deaths when corn was low in price, 
than when it was moderate ; in the fourth 
period the numbers of deaths was 501 
more when corn was low; and in the fifth 
period there were 109 deaths more when 
corn was low; so that during all that pe- 
riod of half a century there were 2,815 
more deaths on the average with a low 
price of wheat, than with a moderate price. 
He would not longer detain the House ; 
he had only to thank them for the kind- 
ness with which they had heard him, and 
to apologize for the very inefficient way in 
which he had performed his duty. He 
entertained honest and conscientious feel- 
ings upon this subject; he could not as 
the Member for a large constituency con- 
sent to give a silent vote, without expres- 
sing those feelings. 


Lorp WORSLEY could assure the no- 
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ble Lord who last spoke that he did jot 
intentionally stand in his way when the 
noble Lord rose to address the House, ag 
he was not aware, at the time, that he wag 
a new Member; for, if he had been, he 
would instantly have given way. He was 
anxious to address the House on this ques. 
tion ; for, although it had frequently en- 
gaged the attention of the House, it had 
never before assumed its present shape; 
for it was no longer to be treated as an 
abstract question, but as one brought for- 
ward by the Government on the ground of 
expediency, and not by them because they 
thought it right and just, but because, 
under the peculiar cireumstances of the 
country, they thought it necessary. He 
would state shortly, with the permission of 
the House, why he thought they were wrong 
in the course which they had taken, and 
also what he believed to be the opinion of 
the agricultural districts, which had been 
induced to look to the present Government 
as composed of their friends. He thought 
that it could not be denied, that if one pla- 
card was seen more than another during 
the last election, it was, ‘‘ Peel, the far- 
mer’s friend.’”’ If he mentioned this, he 
must be excused on the ground that, be- 
cause he would not join in a vote of want of 
confidence directed against the last Admin- 
istration, which proposed a fixed duty of 8s. 
on foreign wheat, a strong opposition was 
raised against him in the county which 
he represented, and his late Colleague 
(Mr. Handley) was ousted from his seat 
in consequence of its having been sup- 
posed that, from his having supported the 
late Government—although he had opposed 
their measures respecting corn — that he 
prevented the right hon. Baronet coming 
into power, who was regarded as the pro- 
tector of the farmers. This was the opin- 
ion of a large portion of the constituency 
of the country, and he was not surprised at 
it, after the speeches made by the right 
hon. Baronet before he came into office. 
He was rather surprised at one part of the 
speech of his right hon. Friend (Mr. Sid- 
ney Herbert) last night. Tis right hon. 
Friend said— 

“ He thought the practical agriculturists of this 
country were not to be frightened from their pro- 
priety by alarms founded upon delusion and fear. 
Fear, he must say, was scarcely creditable to those 
who had the means of looking into this question, 
and who knew that with our spirit, skill, and 
capital, no country could compete with us.” 
Now, when they were told that it was not 
creditable to fear that the skill and capital of 
the country could not successfully compete 
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with other countries, his right hon. Friend 
should recollect that they had been excited 
to entertain these fears by the language of 
men of much greater experience than them- 
selves in that House. What, he would ask, 
so lately as 1839, was the language which 
the right hon. Baronet at the head of the 
Government made use of, on a Motion being 
made in that House for a total repeal of 
the Corn Laws? The right hon. Baronet 
said— 

“ Could you prove to us that the true principles 
of mercantile dealing required us to purchase corn 
in the cheapest market, and to withdraw the ca- 
pital which has fertilised the inferior soils of this 
country, for the purpose of applying it to the rich 
but unprofitable wastes of Poland—still we should 
hesitate. We should remember with pain the 
cheerful smiling prospects which were thus to 
be obscured. We should view with regret culti- 
vation receding from the hill top, which it has 
climbed under the influence of protection, and 
from which it surveys with joy the progress of 
successful toil. If you convinced us that your 
most sanguine hopes would he realized—that this 
country would become the workshop of the world 
—would blight, through the cheapness of food, and 
the demand for foreign corn, the manufacturing 
industry of every other country—would present 
the dull succession of enormous manufacturing 
towns connected by railways, intersecting the 
abandoned tracts which it was no longer protitable 
to cultivate ; we should not forget, amid all these 

resages of complete happiness, that it has been 
under the influence of protection to agriculture, 
continued for two hundred years, that the fen has 
been drained, the wild heath reclaimed, the health 
of a whole people improved, their life prolonged, 
and all this not at the expense of manufacturing 
prosperity, but concurrently with its wonderful ad- 
vancement. If you had called on us to abandon 
this protection with all the authority of an united 
Administration, with the exhibition of superior 
sagacity and triumphant reasoning, we should 
have been deaf to your appeal ; but when, inviting 
us to follow you, you present nothing but distracted 
Councils, conflicting Colleagues, statements of facts 
not to be reconciled, and arguments leading to op- 
posite conclusions, then we peremptorily refuse to 
surrender our judgments to your guidance, and 
to throw the protection secured to agriculture by 
the existing law into the lottery of legislation, in 
the faint hope that we might by chance draw the 
prize of a better Corn Bill.” 


This was the language of the right hon. 
Gentleman now at the head of a united 
Administration, and who asked them to 
support him for that very object. The 
right hon. Seeretary for the Home Depart- 
ment stated also opinions which showed, to 
quote the language of my right hon. Friend, 
that “those fears, which were not ere- 
ditable to us,” were not confined to a small 
body, but that not long ago they were en- 
tertained by men of great experience, and 
who used such language as this, by which 
the people of this country were taught that 





there was something to fear. The right 
hon. Baronet on that occasion said— 


“Oh! let the House well reflect before they 
took any step which directly or indirectly tended 
to these displacements of labour. Little did they 
know the suffering and the sorrow which lay hid be- 
neath these quietly flowing waters. Little could 
they estimate the wretchedness which sprang from 
change of habit, of house, of manners, of the mode of 
life itself. What change more cruel could despotism 
itself inflict than a change from ‘the breezy call 
of incense-breathing morn’ to a painful and griev- 
ous obedience to the sad sound of the factory bell 
—the relinquishment of the thatched cottage, the 
blooming garden, and the village green, for the 
foul garret, or the dark cellar of the crowded city 
—the enjoyment of the rural walk of the innocent 
rustic Sabbath, for the debauchery, the tempta- 
tions, the pestilence, the sorrows, and the sins of a 
congregated multitude? Where were their mo- 
ralists, that their voices were not raised against 
the fearful consequences which the proposed change 
brought in its train? Talk to him of sending the 
Poles to Siberia, or the Hill Coolies from the Coro- 
mandel to the Mauritius ; the authors of the in- 
tended change contemplated the perpetration, with- 
in the limits of their native land, of a cruelty far 
more atrocious. It was the first step towards 
making England, the workshop of the world, de- 
pendent for its daily food upon continental supplies. 
He hoped that the proposition would not be suc- 
cessful. Were it to succeed, he should say, with 
his Friend Lord Ashburton, that this was the last 
country which he should wish to inhabit. The 
evil itself was of the most fearful character ; but 
the next worse thing to its actual infliction, was 
the apprehension of its advent—the fear of the 
change was almost as distressing as the actual 
change itself; he, therefore, could not hesitate to 
give his cordial and decided opposition to the 
Motion.” 


[ The reading of this passage produced con- 
tinued cheers and great laughter through- 
out.] Perhaps it might be said, that it was 
not quite fair to take expressions uttered four 
or five years ago, when it was understood 
that the opinion of the right hon. Baronet 
at the head of the Government on this sub- 
ject had not undergone change until about 
three years ago. When, however, they were 
told of this change of opinion three years 
ago, they should recollect, that about that 
period it was thought right by the right hon. 
Gentleman at the head of the Government 
to bring forward a measure, which he said 
was for the adjustment of the corn question. 
Ile brought forward his measure, which 
took the country by surprise; but then it 
was to settle the question, Parliament had 
been dissolved, and it was supposed that a 
majority of that House was composed of 
those who would resist all further change 
in the Corn Laws. Some of those who 
gained seats in the House did so, not 
perhaps by a positive pledge on the subject; 
but it was doubtless understood by those 
who returned them that they would resist 
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all change; but they were so convinced by 
the arguments of the right hon. Baronet 
and his Colleagues that some modification 
of the Corn Laws should take place, so as 
to put a stop to the cry for a total repeal, 
that they supported him, and ran the risk 
of disobliging their constituents. The mea- 
sure was successful ; but what was the re- 
sult? Why, it became an encouragement 
to the right hon. Baronet to proceed. The 
right hon. Gentlemen said the other day, 
that he thought it right to go on in the 
same direction; and he (Lord Worsley) un- 
derstood him to say, in the speech which 
he made at the opening of the Session, that 
one of his reasons for doing so was, the 
encouragement he had met with before. 
He understood the right hon. Baronet, by 
this expression, to mean, that the support 
he had received in that House had worked 
upon him in such a manner as to encourage 
him to propose further changes. Le un- 
derstood the right hon. Gentleman, on the 
first day of the Session, to state, that three 
years ago his opinion on this subject was 
very much shaken ; and he also understood 
his noble Friend (Lord Lincoln) to say, in 
his letter to the electors of Nottinghamshire, 
that about three years ago his opinion had 
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been shaken. But, then, the speeches made 
induced Members to oppose any proposition 
for repeal ; and he could not do better than 
ask the House to allow him to read extracts 
from the arguments used just three years 
ago, which would show that then it was not 
thought discreditable to entertain fears of 


the effects of a total repeal. But then it 
might be said, that compensation was pro- 
posed for total repeal. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had said, that the arrangement which 
he proposed would give certain relief to agri- 
culture ; but he did not understand the right 
hon. Baronet to say that he proposed it in 
the shape of compensation, but that he pro- 
posed the change in consequence of the 
inequality of the taxation in the land: he 
therefore might have proposed it with- 
out having made any reference to a re- 
peal of the Corn Laws. And he would 
beg to remark, that the alteration which 
they now proposed was not by any means 
likely to be a settlement of the ques- 
tion. They might say, that at the end of 
three years the present measure would pro- 
duce a settlement of this question ; but he 
would, with due submission, argue that 
such was not likely to be the case, because 
before three years came round—delay it as 
long as they wished—there must be a ge- 
neral election ; and did they believe that 
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the farmers of England, whom they told 
three years ago that it was not discreditable 
to fear the result of a total repeal of the 
Corn Laws, would not, from one end of 
the country to the other, ask those whom 
they selected to be their Representatives, 
not only to resist a total repeal of the Corn 
Laws in 1849, but to endeavour to get such 
relief from unequal taxation, independently 
of the question of Corn Laws altogether, 
and also to re-establish the protection which 
they had heretofore enjoyed under the Corn 
Law? The farmers would not, therefore, 
be likely to look upon the present measure 
as being at all a final settlement of the 
question. He thought it very unfortunate 
that Her Majesty’s Ministers should haye 
chosen the period which they had seleeted, 
for that very reason. If Parliament were 
required to alier the Corn Laws, let it be 
done in such a way as would not keep the 
country in this perpetual warfare. Let the 
House decide, ay or no, for an alteration, 
or else let them settle the question finally; 
but by leaving the matter in the state in 
which it would be placed by this measure, 
with a probability of having it again diseuss- 
ed in three years, they would keep up a hope 
on the part of the farmers, that before that 
time arrived a differently constituted Par- 
liament might be elected, which would be 
disposed to do them justice. And was it 
unreasonable that the tenant-farmers should 
recollect the language used by the right 
hon. Baronet at the head of Her Majesty's 
Government in the debate of February, 
1842? When the right hon. Baronet in- 
troduced his plan for an adjustment of the 
Corn Laws in that month, he expressed 
himself as follows :— 

“The hon. and learned Gentleman would find it 
easy, it seems, to apply the great principle of free 
trade to this question ; but I am compelled to look 
to the weighty interests that have grown up under 
the system of restriction. You the hon. and 
learned Member give me an estimate of the corn 
grown in this country ; you tell me of 22,000,000 
quarters of wheat, and in all 45,000,000 quarters 
of grain. Now, think of the amount of capital en- 
gaged in the: production of that enormous quan- 
tity of 45,000,000 quarters of grain. Think what 
pecuniary interests must be involved in the pro- 
duction of such an amount of grain. Think, too, 
of the amount of social interests, connected with 
those pecuniary interests, which are also in- 
volved; how many families are depending for 
their subsistence and their comforts upon the 
means of giving employment to thousands, be- 
fore you hastily disturb the laws whieh deter- 
mine the application of capital. All these con- 
siderations you may disregard or overlook in 
your haste to apply the principles of free trade ; 
but let me tell you, if you do so, you are the real 
enemies of the application of those principles, If 
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you disregard those pecuniary and social interests 
which have grown up under that protection which 
has long been continued by law, then a sense of 
injustice will be aroused, which will revolt at your 
scheme of improvement, however conformable it 
may be to rigid principle. How many leases have 
been formed under the existing system—under the 
fiith of these laws? ‘Take the case, even of the 
tenant-at-will, and how can yon instil into him 
the idea that it is a landlord’s question, and not a 
tenant’s question? His capital is embarked in 
agriculture. Do youthink it possible not strongly 
to affect that capital by pouring in millions of 
quarters of corn duty-free, diminishing his means in 
the same degree that you diminish the price of corn 
inthe home market? Do youthink you can safely dis- 
regard the position in which the tenant-at-will even 
would be placed by the adoption of your free-trade 
principles? But, in the case of the farmer who is 
under a lease on the faith of the endurance of 
your Acts of Parliament, what would you do? If 
the laws have been defective, that is not his fault. 
If for 140 years you have continued the protection 
to agriculture, is it possible lightly to regard the 
interests whieh have grown up under it ?” 


When such language as that had been 
used so lately by a person of the high 
standing of the right hon. Baronet; when 
it was given out by the Prime Minister of 
this country, that there was such danger 
in free trade, and that the farmers of 
England would be so seriously injured 
by it, was it, he would ask, surprising 
that they should find his noble Friend the 
Member for Sussex, who moved the Ad- 
dress in that House when the right hon. 
Baronet first took office, and who then 
stated that it was his wish that the duty 
of settling the Corn Law should devolve on 
the right hon. Baronet, and not on the 
noble Lord the Member for the city of 
London, declaring, as he had done a few 
nights ago, that he would give his most 
persevering opposition to the measure of 
the right hon. Baronet? Was it surpris- 
ing that they should find hon. Members on 
that (the Ministerial) side of the House, 
declaring that they considered the right 
hon, Gentleman had betrayed them? Now, 
there was no person in that House who had 
felt it to be his duty to oppose the mea- 
sures of the right hon. Baronet more stre- 
nuously than he opposed them; but he 
trusted that he had always opposed them 
m manner becoming the position which 
@ occupied as a Member of that House. 
He had never made use of violent expres- 
sions, and he had never joined with those 
who were in the habit of using them; but 
this he must, notwithstanding, be allowed 
to say, that he thought it to be a most 
Serious matter to see a person occupying 
the position of the right hon. Gentleman in 
that House, after using such language when 
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he proposed a measure for the adjustment 
of the Corn Laws three years ago, now 
coming down and stating that, because there 
existed a temporary evil—an evil, the ex- 
istence of which nobody could deny, and 
which no one could deplore more sincerely 
than he did, but which was still one merely 
of a temporary nature—that they were to 
have a free trade in corn for ever, because 
they happened to have a scarcity of potatoes 
in the country now. He believed that other 
measures might have been brought forward 
—that other remedies for the existing evil 
might have been proposed and carried, 
without resorting to such a sweeping altera- 
tion. They might be able to carry this 
measure; but, as he had before said, it 
could not be considered as a final settle- 
ment of the question. There would exist, 
until 1849, an expectation on the part of 
one party in the country, that they might 
alter the law, and an anxiety among the 
other party to get rid of it altogether. In 
the year 1842, the right hon. Baronet the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment took another line of argument with 
regard to the advantages of the Corn Law. 
He then declared that there was an ad- 
vantage in the plan of having bonded corn 
—that it was a most advantageous system 
for this country to have public granaries in 
the hands of individuals. There would be 
no such system under the proposed law; 
and he was at a loss to know how the right 
hon. Baronet would attempt to reconcile his 
argument then with the cause which he now 
advocated. He knew of no person who had 
spoken more strongly against the total re- 
peal of the Corn Laws, in the debate of 
1842, than the hon. Member for Canter- 
bury (Mr. Smythe), who had, notwithstand- 
ing, lately taken office under the right hon. 
Baronet. The hon. Gentleman, in the 
year 1842, stated— 

“ He had no doubt, as was alleged by some, that 
free trade in corn would benefit both the revenue 
and consnmer. If they put corn on the same 
footing as tobacco—if they discouraged or prohi- 
bited its culture in England, the consumer would 
benefit greatly, and so would the revenue. But 
what in that case would become of the agricultu- 
rists ? Were they prepared to sacrifice one-third 
of the population—he was taking Mr. Babbage’s 
caleulation—to the other two-thirds ? Such might 
be the scheme of a Minister of a party ; such ought 
scheme of a not to be the Minister of a nation ; such 
was not the plan of the right hon. Baronet.” 

It appeared, however, that three years 
after that language had been used, the 
right hon. Baronet did actually propose the 
very measure which the hon. Gentleman 
then considered so injurious, and that the 
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hon. Gentleman, notwithstanding, did not 
hesitate to take office under him. Several 
hon. Gentlemen had urged upon the right 
hon. Gentleman the propriety of having a 
dissolution of Parliament before the repeal 
of the Corn Law was proposed—that the pre- 
sent ought not to be the Parliament to judge 
of thematter. That proposition might be said 
to involve a constitutional question. They 
would, it was true, be justified on ordinary 
occasions in saying when a Parliament was 
elected for seven years that, therefore, any 
subject coming before it ought to be con- 
sidered by the Members of that Parliament 
on its merits ; but in the present instance, 
there was, he thought, some distinction to 
be made from ordinary cases. The present 
Parliament had been elected under the in- 
fluence of the agitation of the Corn Law ; 
and though the question immediately pend- 
ing was as to the enactment of an 8s. duty 
on corn, still the view taken by the country 
at the time was, that the real question at 
issue was one of a Corn Law or no Corn 
Law. There could be no doubt whatéver 
but that the opinion of the constituencies 
when taken at the last election was, that 
there ought to be no alter:tion of the then 
existing Corn Law. The electors who sent 
to Parliament the hon. Members now con- 
stituting that House, would be disappointed 
if their Representatives did not now vote in 
the same manner as they would have voted 
immediately after their return. The farm- 
ers believed if there were a dissolution of 
Parliament now, their next Representatives 
would entertain different opinions on the 
subject of the Corn Laws, from those now 
advocated by hon. Gentlemen who sup- 
ported Her Majesty’s Government. He 
did not know if right hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite recollected the language used in *42 
by a right hon. Gentleman who was then 
Vice-President of the Board of Trade, but 
who now filled the office of Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, and who, for some 
reason not known to the House, did not 
sit among the Members of Her Majesty’s 
Government in Parliament. That right 
hon. Gentleman—Mr. Gladstone—stated 
in 1842, that this Parliament was pledged 
to protection. He said— 


“ But he did fervently trust and believe that the 
House, indicating and adhering to its wise and 
practical character, would adopt, and by a large 
majority, the measures which had been recom- 
mended by the Government as a great practi- 
cal improvement, as a change considerable and 
beneficial to the entire community, while main- 
taining that great principle which the House was 
pledged to maintain, a reasonable protection to the 
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agricultural interests of this country, and to that 
large, he would even say, that decidedly 
derating proportion of the population, which 
directly or indirectly, but essentially, connected 
with and dependent upon those interests.” 

The right hon. Gentleman then believed 
that this Parliament was pledged to main. 
tain protection, and such was still the opin. 
ion of agriculturists out of doors, They 
said to their Representatives, ‘Because you 
have altered your opinions you may per- 
haps persuade yourselves that some of your 
supporters have done so also ; but we wish 
you, before you come to any such conelu- 
sion, to give us an opportunity of showing 
whether we have done so or not.”’ He had 
himself presented some fifty or sixty peti- 
tions that day to the effect that the pro- 
posed alterations in the Customs’ Duties 
ought not to be made, and also raying 
that the House would place no conlddsetle 
Her Majesty’s Ministers. These petitions 
had been got up, he would beg leave to state, 
without any effort of his, and he never felt 
more surprised than when, on reading them 
over before attaching his signature to them, 
he found that second prayer set forth, be- 
eause he recognised among the signatures 
those of many gentlemen who at the last 
election had declined to support him be- 
cause he refused to express any confidence 
in the right hon. Gentleman (Sir R. Peel). 
It was to him extraordinary that the change 
now proposed by Her Majesty’s Govern 
ment had not been anticipated by some of 
their supporters. The noble Lord (his 
noble Friend the Member for the city of 
London) gave warning to the Members of 
that House that such a change might be 
expected. He held in his hand the answer 
of his noble Friend to an Address that was 
voted to him at Plymouth, in the year 
1841, and in that answer his noble Friend 
said— 

“ Tf the people are united, prohibition, or pro- 
hibitory duties, will share the fate of civil disa- 
bilities on religious grounds, the slavery of our 
negro fellow subjects, and other works of darkness. 
Nor is it necessary for this purpose that the late 
Ministry should be restored to power—the men 
who surrendered what they deemed the essential 
bulwarks of the Church and the Constitution to 
the menaces of the Roman Catholic Association of 
Ireland, will be sure to yield the fortresses of com- 
mercial restriction when they shall be summoned 
to do so, by the peaceful but powerful voice of the 
people of England and Scotland.” 


His noble Friend gave that warning to hon. 
Members opposite in 1841 ; but. they would 
not profit by it. On the contrary, they 
went on supporting Her Majesty's Govern 
ment under the belief, perhaps, that they 
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yould be able, when the danger approached, 
ofaverting it. It appeared, however, that 
such was not the case, and that they now 
found out their mistake. He could not sup- 
that if the case were different, the 

‘tht hon. Baronet would refuse to listen 
to the advice of some of his supporters, in 
taking the sense of the country. His noble 
Friend the Member for the county of 
Jeitrim (Lord Clements) had stated that 
in his part of Ireland corn was produced as 
cheaply as it possibly could, and that the 
ple had the advantage of a good market; 
and he then asked of what use was protec- 
tim to the farmers of Ireland? But it 
struck him that while there was protection, 
while there existed a duty to prevent the 
free importation of foreign corn into this 
county, whenever there was no great need 
of a supply from abroad, or at all events 
when the prices here were not extrava- 
gantly high, an opportunity was afforded to 
the Irish producers to send over to this 
country their surplus corn. Whereas, if no 
such duty on foreign-grown corn existed, 
they would clearly be unable to make so 
much of the produce of their land as 
they were now enabled to do. His right 


hon. Friend the Member for Wiltshire (Mr. 


Sidney Herbert) had stated on the pre- 
ceding night that if the landlords took the 
view which he (Lord Worsley) supported 
on this question, they would subject them- 
selves to the charge of doing so for their 
own gain. Ile trusted that such was not 
his motive for opposing this measure; and 
he did not know that he could give a better 
proof of the absence of all personal motive 
in adopting the course which he had taken, 
than to state that it was his intention to 
support the right hon. Baronet in his in- 
tended alteration of the timber duties. It 
might be said that these latter duties did 
not affect the landlords; but he could tell 
theHouse that such was not the cease—that a 
reduction of the timber duties would affectthe 
landlords, but would not in the same way af- 
fect the tenants. The farmers would not suf- 
fer, but, on the contrary, might gain consi- 
derable benefit by a reduction in the timber 
duties, because they would then be able to 
obtain good timber from abroad at a cheap 
rate. If he looked to his own individual inter- 
¢sthe should be anxious to keep up the high 
duty on timber; but he believed a reduction 
M these duties would be for the benefit of 
the country generally, and for that reason 
was determined that the proposition of 
the right hon. Baronet should have his warm 


support, He feared he had wearied the 
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House by reading such lengthened extracts, 
as they were, no doubt, not very palatable 
to the House ; but he thought he was jus- 
tified in showing that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite did not, a short time ago, 
consider it necessary to entertain resolutions 
for a total repeal of the Corn Laws. He 
had stated elsewhere that he believed it 
would be for the interest of the country to 
have the question of the Corn Laws finally 
settled. There were only two ways of 
doing so—either by a vote against any 
alteration whatever in the Corn Laws, or 
by a measure which would settle them alto- 
gether. Settle them they would not by 
their present plan, because he felt quite 
satisfied the farmers would still entertain a 
hope that there might be some means of 
again getting the protection of the Corn 
Law; he trusted, therefore, that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would seriously con- 
sider, though they might now refuse to 
consent to a dissolution, the consequences 
likely to result from a want of confidence 
among the agriculturists in the present Par- 
liament. By persevering with their present 
measure in this Parliament, er Majesty’s 
Government would keep themselves in 
pretty much the same position in which 
they formerly accused the noble Lord the 
Member for the city of London of being 
in when he was sitting on the other side of 
the House—namely, with being dependent 
on his opponents for support. He did 
not know anything more strongly or ef- 
fectively urged against the Whig Govern- 
ment by means of the constant and per- 
severing cry sent out from the Carl- 
ton Club through the country, that Lord 
Melbourne and his noble Friend the noble 
Lord the Member for the city of London, 
were kept in power by the support of the 
hon. and learned Member then representing 
the city of Dublin (Mr. O’Connell). They 
might, perhaps, live to see the day when 
Her Majesty's present Government would 
have to thank the same hon. and learned 
Member, and other Irish Members who 
usually acted with him, for preventing them 
from being beaten on their own measure, 
by their own supporters. 

Sir J. GRAHAM: Sir, in rising to ad- 
dress the House, I beg leave to say that I 
have not forgotten the powerful speech of 
the hon. Member for Northamptonshire, 
nor the advice which he gave—that Her 
Majesty’s Ministers should not allow this 
question to degenerate into a mere fiscal 
question. The hon. Member stated, that 
when a great party was dissolved, or on 
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the point of being dissolved, the question 
on which it broke up, however insignificant 
in itself, became a great national question. 
Sir, I agree with the hon. Gentleman. 1 
think that no leader of a party, such as 
that which has for so many years placed 
confidence in my right hon. Friend at the 
head of the Government, can be justified 
for one moment in treating this question 
except as one of immense national im- 
portance, and one which calls for frank 
explanations. But, Sir, if it is not to 
be treated as a mere fiscal question, I 
hope it is not to be treated as a question 
of mere personality. I cannot blame my 
noble Friend who has just sat down for 
the references and quotations which he 
has made. I say, I do not blame him. I 
fully admit that past declarations of opin- 
ions, made even by Members of the House 
who have subsequently arrived at power, 
or who aspire to power, much more the de- 
clarations made by the First Minister of 
the Crown, if at all at variance with the 
course which he has subsequently pursued, 
are subjects worthy of reference, and which 
eall for explanation. The hon. Member 
for Northamptonshire made a direct appeal 
to the Government, and challenged us if we 
had changed our opinions, manfully to own 
it. I answerthat challenge. I do frankly 
avow my change of opinion, and by that 
avowal | dispose of whole volumes of Han- 
sard, and of all the speeches which have 
been made on the charge of inconsistency. 
Acting on the advice given by the hon. 
Member for Northampton, I now make 
the avowal, and I only ask the House to 
exercise patience, and extend its indulgence 
to me, while I-point out the reasons of that 
change of opinion. And before I do so, 
that I may stand in the position of a man 
worthy of confidence, I will only glance 
at a few considerations in defence of my 
conduct, instead of leaving the matter to 
rest on the individual honour of the person 
who makes the avowal. Now what are 
the tests by which a change of opinion 
on the part of a particular Member must 
be tried. The first test which should be 
applied is this—does the change of opin- 
ion promote his personal interest? Per- 
haps, under the cireumstances, I may be 
allowed to refer to my personal position. 
All that I possess is as a landlord. I have 
nothing to hope or to obtain except from 
the possession of landed property. I have 
inherited that property, and I may add, 
that it isa large tract of land of inferior 
quality ; and I congratulate myself that, 
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by my position as a landlord, if the pro- 
posed change be dangerous, it exposes 
me to as great risks as any landed pro. 
prietor in the three kingdoms. So much 
with respect to my personal position, Now, 
as a Minister of the Crown, allow me to 
ask you to apply a test equally conclusive, 
Does a change of opinion on the part of a 
Minister of the Crown increase his strength, 
or consolidate his power? Can there be 
a doubt, after the unhappy scene which we 
have witnessed during the two last evenings 
in the conduct of the debate on this side of 
the House, that my right hon. Friend, be- 
fore the commencement of this Session, 
being (as is allowed) a leader of great 
talent, possessing the confidence of a great 
party, and immense influence out of the 
House, has lost that confidence—has, as 
it is now said, almost dissolved that party, 
by the conduct which he, from a sense of 
public duty, has pursued ? I will try another 
test, and it shall be the last. Has the Mi- 
nister, by a change of opinion, acted u- 
fairly towards his political adversaries, and 
availed himself of that change of opinion to 
exclude them from office ? I think it is not 
expedient, at this time, to touch further on 
the subject I am about to mention; but 
my right hon. Friend, with my entire con- 
currence, frankly tendered to [er Majesty 
the office which he held as the head 
of the Administration. I concurred in 
that resignation ; and I can truly and sin- 
cercly say, it was my earnest desire that 
this measure should have been brought for- 
ward by the noble Lord opposite, in whose 
hands I think it would have been more 
properly placed. I state this opinion, un- 
feignedly and frankly ; I thought, after all 
that has occurred, it would have been better 
for the public, better for public men, if what 
has been proposed, as it has become our 
duty now to propose it, had been brought 
forward by the noble Lord opposite ; and 
I may say, and I am sure the noble Lord 
will bear testimony to the truth of what I 
am saying, that, both in writing and ver- 
bally, I assured the noble Lord, that if he, 
as a Minister, brought forward a measure 
such as was indicated in his letter to his 
constituents of London, I, as a private 
Member of Parliament, would give to that 
measure my frank and cordial support. 
Now having disposed of that part of the 
subject which more personally relates to 
myself, I may perhaps be permitted to re- 
fer to some of the points touched upon by the 
hon. Member for Northamptonshire (Mr. 5. 
O’Brien), and the noble Lord (Lord Worsley) 
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The noble Lord asks me—is this measure 
brought forward merely because we think 
itexpedient ? He appeared to doubt whe- 
ther we thought it right. I say that we 
bring forward thismeasure, not only because 
we think it expedient, but because we think 
it right, and because we think it absolutely 
necessary. Then the noble Lord proceed- 
ed to state, that the time had arrived when 
this question must be settled. I perfectly 
agree with him, and I join in the alternative 
he put; he said it could only be settled in one 
oftwo ways: either by peremptorily refusing 
togo into Committee upon this question, 
and to entertain any further proposition in 
relation to agricultural protection; or else 
that you must proceed as the Government 
now advises you to proceed, to the total 
abolition of protection to agriculture. An 
hon. Member has put the question, as I 
think, shortly and fairly; he said, the 
question to be decided is, is the abolition 
of protective duties adverse to the real 
interests of the poor? The noble Lord 


the Member for Stamford (the Marquess 
of Granby), who addressed the House 
also with great ability, put it in terms 
equally distinet ; he said, the question is— 


wil this alteration in the Corn Laws, not 
ouly give cheap bread, but give a greater 
quantity of cheap bread, to the working 
classes? I must say that this is the issue 
which I think we have to try—this is the 
great question we have to determine. The 
hon. Member for Northamptonshire address- 
ed the House with so much ability, that I 
really was surprised to hear him, even in a 
passing sentence, speak contemptuously of 
politieal economy: he said that the object 
of political economy, in his opinion, was the 
accumulation of wealth. I had always un- 
derstood that the great object of political 
economy was the distribution of wealth. 
[Mr. S. O’Brien: I said the distribution 
of wealth.] Will the hon. Member allow 
me? Inmy humble view, the great object 
of political economy is not the accumula- 
tion, but the distribution of wealth, and the 
application of capital to industry on princi- 
ples which science and experience shall 
have proved to be conducive to the happi- 
hess and welfare of the greatest number. 
The question, then, which we have to de- 
termine is—is the maintenance of the exist- 
mg Com Laws conducive to the interests 
of the greatest number of the community ? 

ill it insure them an ample supply of food 
of the cheapest and best kind? The noble 
“rd who has just sat down, rather apolo- 
gued for reading extracts from speeches, 
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because he thought they were not very 
palatable to the House; I must say, that 
the extracts he read appeared to me by no 
means distasteful in certain quarters. Will 
he allow me also, in perfect fairness, to read 
just two extracts? The noble Lord imputed 
to my right hon. Friend that not intention- 
ally, but accidentally, what had fallen from 
him on former occasions, had by no means 
prepared the House or the public for the 
course which he now takes; and he referred 
particularly to a speech made by my right 
hon. Friend in 1839. Allow me to read a 
short extract from that very speech. My 
right hon. Friend, then a leader in Opposi- 
tion, and a candidate for power, said— 

“T consider this statement, that the condition 
of the labourer has been rendered worse by the 
operation of the Corn Law, a most important one; 
and I have no hesitation in saying, that unless the 
existence of the Corn Law can be shown to be con- 
sistent, not only with the prosperity of agriculture 
and the maintenance of the landlord’s interest, but 
also with the maintenance of the general interests 
of the country, and especially with the improve- 
ment of the condition of the labouring class, the 
Corn Law is practically at an end.” 


That was the declaration of my right hon. 
Friend, as early as the year 1839. It may 
seem presumptuous in me to refer, in ad- 
dressing the House, to what has fallen 
from myself in a former debate; but after 
what my noble Friend has stated, perhaps 
in fairness the House will not refuse me 
permission to do so. On the occasion 
when the hon. Member for Wolverhampton 
(Mr. Villiers) moved for going into Com- 
mittee on the Corn Laws in June last, I 
said— 

“It is decidedly my opinion that the prosperity 
of agriculture must always depend on the prosper- 
ity of the other branches of the native industry of 
this country, and that the public prosperity is, on 
the whole, best promoted by giving a fair and un- 
interrupted current to the natural flow of national 
industry. I will go further and say, that it is my 
opinion that, by safe, gradual, and cautious mea- 
sures, it is expedient to bring our laws, with re- 
ference to the trade in corn, into a nearer relation 
with the sound principles which regulate our com- 
mercial policy with respect to every other branch 
of industry. I will go still further, and say I am 
not satisfied with the plan, and can be no party to 
it, of setting upa separate interest for the landlord 
and the farmer of this country ; I believe that their 
prosperity will, in the main, be found to depend on 
the wealth, the comfort, and the ease of the great 
body of the people of this country.” 

Those were the principles which I avowed 
upon that occasion. The House, I think, 
will also remember the memorable Motion 
of the noble Lord opposite, on the condition 
of the working classes. I then stated to 
the House many facts which had come be- 
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fore me, which were, in my opinion, quite 
conclusive to prove that the comfort and 
well-being of the working classes in this 
country were mainly dependent upon abun- 
dance and cheapness, and their misery and 
distress were mainly occasioned by scarcity 
and high prices. | frankly avow, that if 
the course of events had not been inter- 
rupted by circumstances which it was im- 
possible to foresee, I should very gladly 
have adhered to the policy of gradually 
and progressively diminishing the pro- 
tection to agriculture, but steadily keeping 
in view that desirable period when the 
protection might altogether be removed. 
But this brings me to the point of the ut- 
most importance in the consideration of this 
case, namely, the unforeseen circumstances 
which did occur after the termination of the 
last Session. First, with respect to the 
harvest of this country, It was a harvest, 
as was truly stated by my right hon. Friend 
the Seeretary at War, of a peculiar cha- 
racter. In point of quantity, it was not a 
deficient harvest; in point of quality, I 
belicve, in the experience of the oldest 
farmers, there never was so great a variety; 
and the effect of that has been to point out 
and to establish the great imperfection of 
the averages under the existing law. I 
will not press this further. It was dis- 
tinetly stated last night, by my right hon. 
Friend, that in no former year, I believe, 
has there been such a variety of quality in 
the corn brought to market, the price 
varying from 40s. for the worst, I believe, 
up to 70s. or 75s. for the best. An alter- 
ation was made in the law in 1842, in re- 
gard to the averages, which had a very 
decisive effect in one respect: it altogether 
prevented fraud. By extending the period, 
and multiplying the towns, in respect to 
the taking of the averages, fraud was pre- 
vented; but as relates to the interest of the 
consumer, this change had a very adverse 
effect ; for fraud, whenever it had been ex- 
ercised, was always in favour of the con- 
sumer, and for the purpose of opening the 
ports; and, in my opinion, the general 
effect of the measure of 1842, though it 
was not so intended, was, that it rendered 
protection more stringent, and the law 
more favourable to the producer, and more 
adverse to the consumer, than before. This 
was demonstrated, I must say, by the oper- 
ation of the scale regulating the duties in the 
course of last autumn. Prices were rising; 
the price of the quartern loaf in this me- 
tropolis was 93d., and approaching to the 
war price. When the quartern loaf had so 
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risen, the duty indicated by the sliding. 
scale was 14s. or 15s. per quarter. Jn 
point of fact, the sliding-scale would ne. 
ther slide nor move. And that was ‘its 
condemnation. I do not wish to go into an 
historical statement respecting the Com 
Laws, or I might mention that from 1773 
to 1792 the importation of corn was, in 
point of fact, free in this country; and it 
was a remarkable coincidence, which Adam 
Smith points out when, without marking 
the cause, he mentions this period as a 
time when there was a great start in our 
manufacturing and commercial prosperity— 
exactly that period, from 1773 to 1792, 
when the importation of corn was free. | 
will also observe that a change in our poliey 
with respect to the importation of corn is 
not a change of any fundamental principle. 
The Corn Law has been changed and al- 
tered five or six times, and yet the avowed 
object of the framers and founders of the 
law had never been obtained. | will nowre- 
turn to the point from which I digressed. 
I was speaking of the imperfect operation 
of the sliding-scale; and I may add that, 
together with this deficient harvest, there 
did arise that which human foresight could 
not anticipate, the general failure of the 
potato crop throughout the United King- 
dom. This failure was by no means limit- 
ed to Ireland. The destruction of the 
potato crop began in the south of England, 
and I believe that it was more fatal in the 
southern part of England than in any part 
of Ireland. In many parts of the southern 
counties of England the working popul- 
tion, though not altogether subsisting on 
potatoes, yet are, in a great measure, de- 
pendent on that article for their daily food. 
With respect to Scotland we have the most 
accurate information; and from the paro- 
chial returns we know positively, that in 
the south of Scotland one-third of the 
potato crop was destroyed as carly as the 
month of November last. I will not go 
through all the precise details as to the 
extent of the failure of the crop in Ireland. 
Suffice it to say, that, in November, the 
Government received the Report of Messrs. 
Lindley and Playfair, by which it appeared 
that one-half of the whole crop, though not 
greater than an average, had been destroyed; 
that one-eighth of that crop must be pre- 
served for seed; and that, consequently, 
not more than three-cighths of the whole 
crop remained at that time for the co 
sumption of the year in Ireland. I had 
been at that time resident in the 


north of 
England, and had almost daily commutl- 
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cations in writing, with my right hon. 
Friend at the head of the Government; 
and it did appear to me, that this matter 
of coming scarcity, if not of famine, to be 
a prehended in Ireland, had an immediate 
and indissoluble connexion with this ques- 
tion of the Corn Laws ; and I stated this 
opinion very early and decidedly to my 
right hon. Friend. The noble Lord the 
Member for Liverpool said, last night, 
that he could not see that connexion; and 
the hon. Member for Northamptonshire, 
following the same track, has also said 
that he did not see the intimate connexion 
between the two questions. Will the House, 
then, allow me to state what was the ef- 
feet produced upon my mind by this inevi- 
table coming scarcity in Ireland? I fore- 
saw—and I am afraid rightly —that it 
would be indispensably necessary to give 
to the suffering community in Ireland aid 
from the public purse of this country to 
meet this great calamity. Already some 
advance of the public money has been asked 
for; and I am afraid that further advances 
may still be necessary. Then this great 
question presents itself—can in fairness 
any Minister of the Crown propose to the 
people of Great Britain to take out of the 
taxes of Great Britain public money to aid 
in the sustenance of their fellow country- 
men in Ireland, while artificially, by laws 
so designed, the price of the food of the 
people of Great Britain is enhanced? Other 
persons may be bold enough to make such 
a proposition; but I confess that no power 
on earth could have induced me to be re- 
sponsible for such advice. I told my 
nght hon. Friend, that if such aid should 
be necessary, I strongly advised the sus- 
pension of the existing Corn Law, and 
that suspension I find is now generally 
approved of on this side of the House. 
The humane, the generous feelings of 
the landlords of England could not tolerate 
fora moment that distress, such as that 
likely to visit Ireland, should not be met 
by liberal assistance from the public purse. 
But to give this aid to the Irish people, 
and at the same time to enhance the 
price of the food of the great community, 
who contribute towards the taxes of Eng- 
land, and who by their hard industry are 
only able to pay those taxes, living them- 
selves in some instances, on potatoes—is a 
Proposition which I never could have main- 
tamed as a Minister. But it has been 
intimated that, under these circumstances, 
hon. Members generally on this side of 
the House would haye readily assented 
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to the opening of the ports. Then arises 
the question —if you once suspend the 
resent law, what is the proposition 
which, at the termination of that suspen- 
sion, is to be made? I have told you 
that I am satisfied, that even when scarcity 
has arisen, when the price of the quartern 
loaf was high, and when high prices ought 
to have been counteracted by the self-ope- 
ration of the scale, that scale does ne+ ope- 
rate. J have told you that I think the 
present an unsatisfactory law; and accord- 
ing to my present experience, I could not, 
after its suspension, have supported its 
reimposition. I have always stated that my 
objection to a fixed duty as a permanent 
fiscal measure is insuperable ; because I 
think that if the duty should be high, it 
would be impossible, when prices rose, toex- 
act it ; and whenever prices fell, if the duty 
should be low, it would fail for the pur- 
poses of protection, and the agricultural 
interest would then incur all the obloquy 
of maintaining protection without deriving 
any advantages from it. We might have 
proposed some small remnant of the sliding- 
scale, with a reduction of protection, which 
it would have been unworthy of the agri- 
cultural interest to accept, and still more 
unworthy of the Government to offer. Un- 
der these circumstances, the early abolition 
of the Corn Laws, as it appeared to me, 
would be inevitable on its suspension. It 
was, in my judgment, absolutely necessary 
to suspend the operation of the law; and I 
foresaw the necessity, if we suspended the 
law, of abolishing it; and I again repeat that, 
in my humble view, our duty was, charged 
as we were with the responsibility of office, 
to meet this immediate necessity and to 
insist on suspension. Nothing could have 
more gratified me than to see the general ar- 
rangements of this question respecting the 
Corn Law conducted by the noble Lord 
opposite. The question has been asked, 
** Have you had any reason since 1842 for 
changing your opinion ?”’ I say, that since 
1842, those who were charged with the 
administration of affairs, and who watched 
the various circumstances which have oc- 
eurred, have had experience, not to be mis- 
taken, leading to conclusive consequences. 
We had, first of all, the painful and la- 
mentable experience of 1842 itself—a year 
of the greatest distress, and, now that it 
is passed, I may say, of the utmost dan- 
ger. What were the circumstances of 
1842? Allow me just to glance at them. 
We had in this metropolis, at midnight, 
Chartist meetings assembled in Lincoln’s 
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Inn Fields. Almost for nearly three weeks 
there were assembled in all the environs of 
this metropolis, immense masses of people, 
greatly discontented, and acting in a spirit 
dangerous to the public peace. What was 
the condition of Lancashire, the seat of our 
great staple manufacture, depending for its 
prosperity on uninterrupted tranquillity and 
labour? Such was the madness of the people 
on that occasion, that a great combination 
existed to stop machinery, and to put an end 
to the means of employment on which they 
depended for their daily bread. What was 
the duty of the Government under these 
circumstances? It was my painful duty 
to consult with the Horse Guards almost 
daily as to the precautions that were neces- 
sary for the maintenance of the public 
peace; a large force of infantry and artil- 
lery was despatched to Manchester by rail- 
way; and for some time the troops were 
continually called on, in different parts of 
the manufacturing districts, to maintain 
public tranquillity. I can safely say that, 
for three months, the anxiety which I and 
my Colleagues experienced with reference 
to the public peace, was greater than we 
ever felt before with reference to public 
affairs. Those were days of high prices 


and scarcity, of low wages and diminished 


employment. I am certain, from what I 
have since observed, that that turbulent dis- 
position, that dangerous disposition, mainly 
arose from the want of adequate suste- 
nance, in consequence of the high price of 
food and low wages. What has been my 
experience for the last two years? I don’t 
take credit to Her Majesty’s Government 
for the altered circumstances. Our mea- 
sures may, or may not, have conduced to 
that great end; but, by the bounty of Provi- 
dence, we have had abundant harvests; with 
abundant harvests we have had cheapness 
and full employment; and what has oe- 
curred? I can safely say, that for the last 
twelve months I have not had a single in- 
terview with one of the Commissioners of 
Police with respect to the maintenance of 
the peace of this metropolis ; I do not be- 
lieve that for the last twelve months I have 
had one interview with the Horse Guards 
with respect to the movement of troops 
in aid of the civil power in any part of 
the country. Perfect tranquillity and com- 
parative happiness have prevailed, and very 
different indeed has been the condition of 
the'country from what itwas in 1842. Never 
was the contrast between scarcity with dis- 
content, and plenty with social comfort, 
more striking than that we have witnessed 
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in these two periods. I will not trouble 
you with many statistics. The document 
I am about to read is short, but still, as 
an analysis with reference to crime, it ig 
pregnant with instruction. I have taken 
the six counties which may be said to 
be the seat of our manufacturing industry; 
I have taken the county of York, the 
county of Lancaster, the county of Warwick, 
the county of Gloucester, Cheshire, and 
Staffordshire, and have compared the com- 
mitments for trial in these counties in 
1840, 1841, and 1842, when the prices of 
wheat were 66s. 4d., 64s. 6d., 57s. 3d., 
with those which took place in 1843, 44, 
and ’45, when the price of wheat was about 
50s. Now, observe, in Yorkshire the com- 
mittals were, in 1840, 1,867; 1841, 1895; 
1842, 2,598. The scarcity then ecased, 
abundance with low prices begins; and there 
was committed for trial in 1843, 2,304; 
1844, 1,691; 1845, 1,417, showing a de. 
erease of commitments in the last as com- 
pared with the previous period of these 
years of 14.9 per cent. In Lancashire the 
commitments in those years were respec- 
tively 3,506, 3,987, 4,497, 3,677, 2,893, 
2,852, exhibiting a diminution of 21.4 per 
cent. In Warwickshire the commitments 
were 1,001, 1,046, 1,003, 1,045, 894, 769, 
a decrease of 11.2 per cent. In Gloucester- 
shire, including Bristol, the numbers were 
1,045, 1,236, 1,252, 1,186, 1,071, 929, 
showing a decrease of 9.8 per cent. In 
Cheshire the commitments were 1,042, 943, 
1,086, 1,018, 777, 688, a decrease of 
19.1 per cent. In Staffordshire the num- 
bers were 923, 1,059, 1,485, 1,175, 889, 
717, a decrease of 19.9 per cent.; exhibit- 
ing an aggregate decrease of 17 per cent. 
Upon the whole of these six counties, com- 
paring the years 1842 and 1845, there is 
a diminution on the aggregate of 18 per 
cent. I am convinced, with the right hon. 
Baronet the head of the Government, that 
it is a fallacy to contend that wages fall 
with falling prices, and rise with rising 
prices. It was my noble Friend the Mem- 
ber for Liverpool, I think, who last night 
contended that it was true in the agricul- 
tural districts that wages did rise with 
rising prices; but he admitted that the pro- 
portion was not always equal. Now, I beg 
you will observe, that to the labouring man 
the equal proportion between the price of 
food and the rise of wages is a matter of 
life and death. But it is also necessary, I 
must observe, that the proportion should 
be concurrent as well as equal. _ If the mse 
in wages should lag behind the rise of 
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ices, life itself might be in danger. But 
[have the experience of Sir John Walsham, 
who had long the charge of the districts of 
Norfolk and Suffolk, as Assistant Poor 
law Commissioner—who is himself an ex- 
tensive landed proprietor in the county of 
Hereford, and who, in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, assisted the Poor Law Com- 
mission—and he tells me that he has 
never known wages to have risen beyond 
from 8s. to 10s. and 11s. in certain counties, 
and from 9s. to 13s. in other counties; the 
utmost rise being 25 per cent.; while he 
has seen at the same time the price of corn 
rise from 45s. to 90s. Itis unnecessary to 
say, in reference to this point, that the rise 
of wages in those districts is not at all com- 
mensurate with the rise in the price of 
articles of the first necessity. But, as truly 
stated by my right hon. Friend the Secre- 
tary at War, whatever may be the case in 
the agricultural districts, the converse of 
the assertion is true with respect to the 
manufacturing districts. Invariably in the 
manufacturing districts you will find low 
priees accompanied by high wages, and 
high prices by low wages. I mentioned 
some circumstances which occurred in the 
month of November last with reference to 
Ireland; but I have not stated the whole of 
the case with respect to that time. From a 
Report which I have received from Mr. 
Sanders with respect to the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, I find that at that time there 
was not merely a rise in prices, but a strong 
apprehension of still higher prices in several 
parts of the West Riding, particularly in 
Bradford, and that several works were put 
on short time. In several of the cotton 
districts, also, I had reason to appre- 
hend that the mills were about to be 
put on short time. When, therefore, we 
looked to the circumstances of the whole 
country in the months of November and 
December, we had no option left, as the 
general guardians of the condition of the 
great body of the community, but to adopt 
the course which we have pursued. We 
have been told of the danger of being de- 
pendent on foreign States for the supply of 
food ; but when we consider that the popula- 
tion of Great Britain in 1815 was 16,000,000, 
and that at the present moment it is 
23,000,000, it seems to me that the time 
has arrived when it may well become a 
question, not whether Great Britain can 
alone supply the amount of food necessary 
for the population, but whether it will not 

difficult at a moderate price to secure food 
for the whole of that population even with 
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the aid of foreign countries. For myself, 
I have no apprehension of any great fall 
of prices from the abolition of the Corn 
Laws. I think that both the hopes and 
fears on the subject are greatly exag- 
gerated. I do not believe that the abo- 
lition of protection, as matters now stand, 
will materially lower the price of corn; but 
I consider that to the great body of con- 
sumers it will be a security of inestimable 
value against the recurrence of high prices. 
That is my view with regard to supply. 
With regard to the commercial principle, 
there can be no doubt whatever. The hon. 
Member for Northamptonshire described a 
state of things when there shall be a brisk 
demand for French paper-hangings, for 
German hardware, and for Brussels car- 
riages, while workmen are crowding the 
market with nobody to hire them. How 
does the hon. Gentleman think that this 
foreign furniture and those carriages are 
to be obtained? Whatever may be the 
form of the transaction by which they 
are obtained, that transaction of neces- 
sity resolves itself into barter. Direetly 
or indirectly there must be an exchange 
of commodities, and you must in the 
long run export some of your home pro- 
ductions to pay for what you have got from 
abroad. I am quite satisfied, if you extend 
the sphere of your commerce, and import 
foreign corn into the country steadily and 
uniformly, not by fits and starts, that you 
will proportionably extend the amount of your 
exports and the sphere of your general com- 
merce, promoting the prosperity of all classes. 
The hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
S. O’Brien) referred to the case of a farmer 
about to be expelled from the farm his family 
had cultivated for ages, whose fate he de- 
scribed in the most pathetic terms, for the 
purpose of illustrating the consequences 
which the hon. Gentleman presumes will flow 
from the measures of Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters. But another picture was given lastnight 
by the noble Lord the Member for Liverpool 
(Lord Sandon). The hon. Gentleman repre- 
sented the farmer as petitioning his land- 
lord in vain for a reduction of rent, when 
protection shall have been abolished, The 
noble Lord considered the condition of 
the farmer as peculiarly helpless and ex- 
posed, while protection was still maintained. 
He said this unhappy man had constantly 
held out to him the expectation of prices 
which were never realized—prices which 
were made the basis of calculation, when 
he agreed to pay a fixed rent; then he 
comes to the landlord with ‘* bated breath’’ 
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and most humble demeanour, seeking an 
abatement of rent. The landlord grants 
somewhat less than the farmer requires ; 
an abatement of 10 per cent. which is found 
quite inadequate. The following year a 
further disappointment takes place; and the 
result, as described most accurately by my 
noble Friend, is, that under this system of 
protection and of constant disappointment, 
over-cropping of the farm takes place; ruin 
is the consequence; and the rent is not 
paid; so that protection and fixed rents 
lead to the most unfavourable results. 
[Marks of dissent from the agricultural 
Members.| I do not wish to state anything 
unfairly ; but I think that that was the 
statement made last night by my noble 
Friend from the spot which the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northamptonshire now occupies. 
I do not, however, mean to pursue that part 
of the question further. Iam satisfied that 
it is a fallacy to say that wages follow 
the prices of corn; and unless they follow 
the prices of corn, I feel convinced that the 
great bulk of the community must be 
deeply injured by this law. Then, again, 
I say I have no apprehension whatever 
that the abolition of this law will render 
this country dangerously dependent on 
But I 
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foreigners for its supplies of corn. 
say as a landlord, that I am certain of this 
—and upon that point I agree with the noble 
Lord the Member for Lincolnshire (Lord 
Worsley)—I am certain that a settlement 
of this question is, with reference to the 
interests of the landlords, of paramount im- 


portanee. Well then, how can we have a 
settlement of the question? With the pre- 
sent feeling of the bulk of the community 
upon this subject, there is but one settle- 
ment possible. Are there no new features 
observable with reference to this question ? 
I say that there are several. I will not dwell 
upon the meeting in Wiltshire, which may 
have been spontaneous, or may have been 
suggested; but the fact of that meeting 
having been held is remarkable, and one 
not to be neglected. But I pass from 
that, and I challenge any Gentleman from 
the manufacturing districts to contradict 
me when I assert that until very lately 
the opinion of the operatives was, that 
low prices would infallibly lead to low 
wages. But I say that they have departed 
from that belief. I say they have changed 
their opinions. The experience of the last 
three years has not been thrown away upon 
them; and if that be so—if the masters 
and the men are quite of one mind on this 
point, they will settlh—and I may tell the 
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hon. Member for Knaresborough so—they 
will easily and amicably settle those ques. 
tions with respect to the hours of labour 
which have hitherto divided them. I can 
very well understand how those working 
men should overtax their industry, and even 
call on their wives and daughters to work 
to excess, that they may obtain subsistence, 
Necessity might drive them to such re- 
sources. But if they can understand that 
by a change of your law they may be able, 
without working so long themselves, with- 
out requiring their wives or daughters to 
work as they do now, to live in greater 
comfort than they have ever known, I have 
not the smallest doubt that arrangements 
will be made between masters and men as 
to the period of labour, and so every 
ground or pretext for legislative interfer- 
ence on this point will be taken away. It 
will, I should say, be one of the most happy 
days that ever dawned in England, when, 
on account of an alteration in your corn 
and provision laws rendering a shorter time 
necessary to procure wages adequate to 
purchase the comforts of life, the masters 
and the men shall, without legislative in- 
terference, come to an agreement as to the 
hours of labour. I was rejoiced to learn 
that the noble Lord the Member for the 
West Riding of Yorkshire (Lord Mor- 
peth), with whom I have often differed, 
but whose absence from this House I have 
never ceased to regret—for it deprived 
us of one of its brightest ornaments— 
I was rejoiced to learn that the noble 
Lord on the hustings of the West Rid- 
ing, in the presence of the operatives, ex- 
pressed sentiments similar to those which, 
in less perfect language, I have endeavoured 
to convey. I say with reference to the in- 
terests of the country gentlemen of Eng- 
land, let us have certainty in regard to the 
value of our land. You ean, however, 
only obtain that certainty by a change of 
this law; and that certainty will compen- 
sate you for many disadvantages. But in 
addition to certainty, I say you will have 
peaceful enjoyment. You will have enjoy- 
ment without the jealousy of your poorer 
neighbours; you will have the inestimable 
blessing of their good-will without any 
abatement of their hereditary respect. And, 
Sir, if I may be allowed to refer to the 
sentiments of so humble a Member of the 
landed gentry as I am myself, I must say 
that I do not think the landlords will have 
to make any great pecuniary sacrifice ; but, 
entertaining the opinions which I now et- 
tertain, founded on my present exper 
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ence, I say that if the sacrifice were ten 
times greater than, | believe, it will be, I, 
for one, sooner than it should be said of 
myself, or of any Member of that class to 
which I belong, that we had wrung from 
the sufferings of the poor a small increase 
of rent, or that our present position was 
inconsistent with the welfare and the hap- 
piness of the great body of the community 
—speaking for myself, I should rather de- 
scend to a low estate, and abrogate my 
inheritance, than submit patiently to such 
a charge, and be unable to say in my con- 
science that there was no truth in it. Sir, 
it has been said that a great party is broken 
up; it has been said that political ties are 
severed; it has been said that social rela- 
tions are disturbed by this proposal; and 
it has been anticipated, and it is possible, 
that our Administration will, in conse- 
quence, be dissolved. But, Sir, although 
I should regret the former portion of these 
consequences, I have the consolation of 
believing in my conscience that this pro- 
posal will rescue a great and powerful na- 
tion from anarchy, from misery, and from 
ruin. 

Viscount CLIVE said, that he was of 
opinion that, whatever might be the ab- 
stract merits of the proposition before the 
House, it was one which ought not to pass 
without an appeal to the country. When he 
first entered Parliament, the present Corn 
Law was in full operation; and though he 
was returned free and unfettered and un- 
pledged, yet he considered that there was 
an honourable understanding between him 
and the constituency with respect to certain 
measures. There were certain limits and 
landmarks by which he thought they were 
to guide their course. He confessed he 
did not anticipate the change which had 
taken place in the opinions of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. In 1841, the con- 
stituencies were the jury who tried the 
issue which was left to them, and the pre- 
sent Parliament was returned by their 
verdict, and now they were going to upset 
their decision without even asking for a 
new trial. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Seeretary at War stated in his speech, in 
which he so fully and successfully vindi- 
eated the course which he felt it his duty 
to pursue, his full conviction that if it were 
shown to the gentry of the agricultural 
districts in England that by the abolition 
of the Com Laws and by surrendering 
protection, they would administer to the 
necessities and wants of their fellow coun- 
trymen, they would cheerfully and wil- 
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lingly abolish them. That was the very 
ground on which he stood. If the Govern- 
ment would show them, as they said they 
could, so galling and so overwhelming a 
necessity, if they (the Government) had 
confidence in their own conviction; if they 
did not think that their new faith was as 
faithless and as hollow as the old, at 
least let the Government give them, the 
agriculturists of England, an opportunity 
of enjoying, to use the words of the noble 
Lord the Member for London, the solid 
satisfaction of believing that they conceded 
this question to the wants and the necessi- 
ties of their fellow subjects, and not to 
what had been forced on them by the dex- 
terity of two discordant Cabinets. The 
course taken by the Government, he be- 
lieved, would cause great excitement, great 
party conflict, and great struggling be- 
tween parties, if a dissolution were the 
consequence ; but they would be temporary 
—these evils would pass away ; they would 
be less formidable than the total disloca- 
tion of political confidence. Such a course 
would, im his opinion, be pregnant with 
evil; and he would therefore give his hearty 
support to the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Bristol. He should, he felt, have 
at least this satisfaction, that when he 
should appear before his constituents, they 
could not upbraid him with those words 
which the right hon. Baronet at the head 
of Her Majesty's Government, in the year 
1840, used to the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Edinburgh, namely, ‘ that 
he deserved that his classical constituents 
should say to him— 
‘ Nusquam tuta fides.’” 


Debate adjourned to Thursday. 


THE DRAINAGE (IRELAND) BILL. 


The House then went into Committee 
on the Drainage (Ireland) Bill. 

On Clause 11 being proposed, 

Sm W. SOMERVILLE objected to the 
power now possessed by a single proprietor 
possessing half the land of the district to 
be drained, who, if he chose to hold out 
against the rest of the proprietors, might 
prevent the Act from coming into oper- 
ation. Supposing there was a tract of 
land of 2,000 acres in extent to be drained. 
and one individual landowner possessed 
1,000 acres ; there might be ten individu- 
als, owning 100 acres each, who were 
unanimous in wishing the work to be done, 
but this single proprietor had the power of 
preventing the drainage of an entire dis- 
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trict. The hon. Baronet moved an Amend- 
ment to the effect that— 

“Tn cases where there was but a single dissen- 
tient, and the rest of the landowners were unani- 
mous, the Bill should nevertheless take effect.” 

A short discussion ensued, and the 
Amendment was withdrawn. 

House resumed. Bill to be reported. 

House adjourned at one o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, February 11, 1846. 


Minores.] Naw Writs.—For Mayo, v. Mark Blake, 
Esq., Chiltern Hundreds. 

Pusiic Bitts. 2% County Works Presentments (Ire- 
land). 

Petitions PRESENTED. By Mr. Stafford O’Brien, from 
Northampton, against Repeal of the Corn Laws.—By Mr. 
Dickinson and Sir Thomas Wilde, from Somerset, Wor- 
cester, and Stafford, for Repeal of the Corn Laws.—By 
Lord Hotham, and Mr. Knight, from Holderness and 
Redmarley D’Abitot, against the Government Measure 
respecting Customs and Corn Importation.—By Mr. Shar- 
man Crawford, from Cadogan Williams, for establishing 
Agricultural Schools (Ireland).—By Mr. Bright, from 
Kilfiera and Killard, for Relieving Distress (Ireland).— 
By several hon. Members, from a number of places, for 
the Ten Hours’ (Factories) Bill—By Mr. Hindley, and Sir 
Charles Lemon, from New Lanark, Totness, and Perran 
Wharf, against Enrolment of Militia. 


The House met at 12 o’clock. 


THE POOR LAW (IRELAND). 

Mr. SHARMAN CRAWFORD, in pur- 
suance of notice, called the attention of 
the Members of the Government to the ne- 
cessity of ‘‘ immediately extending the 
powers of the Irish Poor Law Act, so as 
to enable the boards of guardians to dis- 
pense outdoor relief to persons in destitu- 
tion, in the event of the poor-houses being 
filled.’’ He was anxious to bring this matter 
under the serious and immediate consider- 
ation of the right hon. Baronet the Secre- 
tary for the Home Department ; for in his 
(Mr. Crawford’s) opinion no subject of more 
vital importance could possibly engage the 
attention of Her Majesty’s Cabinet. The 
Irish Poor Law differed from the English 
and Scotch in this respect, that under no 
circumstances whatever, let the emergency 
be ever so pressing, could outdoor relief be 
administered to the destitute. The English 
Poor Law Act invested the Commissioners 
with authority to accord outdoor relief 
under circumstances of peculiar and urgent 
emergency; and the Commissioners in their 
gencral orders had made special provision 
for the administration of assistance to the 
poor. For instance, it was specially pro- 
vided that outdoor relief should be given in 
cases of sudden and serious necessity, and 
particularly in the event of the applicants 
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being distressed widows; but it was greatly 
to be deplored that no such proceeding was 
warranted by the Irish Act. According to 
the provisions of that Act, it was not com. 
petent either for the Commissioners or the 
guardians, under any circumstances what- 
soever, to administer relief outside the walls 
of the poor-house. This he considered a 
lamentable state of things, especially so in 
the present unhappy condition of Ireland, 
He now called the attention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers to this subject, and he 
was especially prompted to do so in conse- 
quence of having perused a Report which 
had recently emanated from the Inspeetor 
of Workhouses in Kells, from which it ap- 
peared that from 150 to 200 persons had 
recently made application for relief to the 
guardians of the Kells Union. They re- 
presented that they were in the deepest 
distress, and yet, so were the guardians 
hampered, that, no matter how urgent 
might be the destitution of the applicants, 
they (the guardians) had no power to ad- 
minister relief to them, otherwise than by 
admitting them into the poor-house. Now, 
taking it for granted that each of those 
applicants had five in family (and the aye- 
rage was not an unfair one in Ireland), no 
less than 1,000 persons would have to be 
admitted into the house ; but it was more 
than probable that the house could not af- 
ford accommodation for somany. It should 
be borne in mind, that under the Irish 
Poor Law Act, no applicant having a family 
could be admitted into the poor-house unless 
his family were admitted with him. This 
was an indispensable condition; and if 
some change in the law in this respect were 
not to be introduced, he was at a loss to 
think how or where sufficient indoor ae- 
commodation could be found for all the ap- 
plicants who were likely to seek relief in 
the event of the apprehended scarcity oc- 
curring. He wished to call the attention 
of the House to the melancholy situation in 
which boards of guardians would be placed 
if they had multitudes of starving families 
crowding to their doors, and possessed no 
power of giving them relief. The Poor 
Law was notoriously unpopular in Ireland; 
but it would assuredly become still more so 
if, in the event of scarcity occurring, its 
provisions were not relaxed in some manner 
that would permit the administration of out- 
door relief. Ile submitted it to the con- 
sideration of the right honourable Baronet 
the Secretary for the Home Department, 
whether it was not highly desirable that, 
under the present peculiar circumstances 
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of Ireland, the Poor Law Act should not 
be amended in this respect. 

Sm J.GRAHAM: The subject which 
has been introduced to the notice of the 
House by the hon. Gentleman is a matter 
of far too great importance for incidental 
discussion. I can assure him the condition 
of Ireland has for months engaged the 
most anxious consideration of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. I am not one of those 
who underrate the difficulties that now 
exist in that country ; on the contrary, I 
do regard the condition of a large portion 
of the Irish population for the next four or 
five months, until the new crop of potatoes 
comes into use, with much anxiety. The 
difficulty is, I hope, but temporary ; and, 
if the increase of next year be blessed by 
Providence, I hope the evil, such as it is, 
may be of a passing nature. I do, how- 
ever, admit that for the next five months 
the difficulty will be great, and must be 
met by provident arrangements. With this 
view the Government has introduced various 
measures, all tending to increase the means 
of employment in Ireland. We have brought 
forward a Publie Works Bill, advancing 
50,0002., and placing that sum in the 
hands of Commissioners to be laid out in 


public works immediately as the demand 


arises. We have also introduced a Bill, 
which stands now as an order of the day, 
to permit the grand juries of Ireland im- 
mediately to distribute, under contract, 
130,000/., anticipating in spring the pre- 
sentments of the summer assizes ; and to 
contract for other works, immediately to be 
proceeded with, to the extent of 100,000J. 
There is another Bill, which stands for a 
second reading to-day, in which we propose, 
not by loan, but by grant from the public 
purse, to contribute a considerable sum for 
making piers and harbours; and there is 
also proceeding through this House a Bill 
giving additional temporary facilities with 
a view to more general employment under 
the Drainage Act which passed last year. 
On that Bill we propose to engraft certain 
clauses for encouraging navigation in Ire- 
land ; and it is possible that in Committee 
of Supply we should feel it to be our duty, 
under the particular cireumstances of Ire- 
land, to ask a grant in aid of that object. I 
can assure the hon. Gentleman that, with 
respect to the danger of approaching fever, 
which, unhappily, generally follows a period 
of searcity in Ireland, the Poor Law Com- 
missioners have made the most ample ar- 
Tangements, The attention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government has been particularly 
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directed to this point; and if that calamity 
should unhappily arise, we shall not be 
taken by surprise. I do not think I need 
at present go further ; but if the necessity 
of Ireland should require it, the Govern- 
ment will be prepared to meet that neces- 
sity by a special measure suited to the par- 
ticular occasion. What does the hon. 
Member now ask? He seeks to meet 
what I hope is but a temporary evil, by in- 
troducing in the law regulating relief in 
Ireland, which, after a full discussion, was 
deliberately adopted by the Legislature, a 
great change ; and I am sure! do not mis- 
represent the fact when I state my firm 
belief that, had such a proposition render- 
ing outdoor relief compulsory in Ireland, and 
extending it only to the aged and infirm, 
formed part of the Bill as originally intro- 
duced, the measure would not have received 
the sanction of the Legislature. This, I say, 
even if the proposition had referred only to 
the aged and infirm ; but the hon. Gentle- 
man now goes further, and asks, under 
the pressure of temporary circumstances, 
to extend outdoor relief to the able-bodied 
by means ef a compulsory rate. We have 
had experience in this country of the dan- 
ger, even under temporary pressure, of 
giving outdoor relief to the able-bodied. 
It constituted, in fact, a payment out of 
the rate in aid of wages, and led to a sys- 
tem of relief now called in England the 
labour rate, which of all the noxious off- 
shoots of the Poor Law in this country, 
proved to be the most dangerous and the 
most injurious. We have had experience 
in this matter in England; and having 
that experience, I, for one, could not for 
one moment entertain a proposition which, 
even upon a general view of policy in re- 
ference to Ireland, I seriously and delibe- 
rately believe wouldintroduce a most perilous 
and noxious system. If I could not on 
general principles consent to the adoption 
of such a course, much less could I be in- 
duced for a temporary object, and to meet 
what I hope is but a temporary emergency, 
consent to so great a change in the law. 
On the one hand I can assure the hon. 
Gentieman that we are not unprepared to 
meet the difficulties of this Irish searcity, 
which I trust will be of short duration; but 
on the other we feel we should greatly be- 
tray our duty, if, under the existing pressure, 
we consented to favour a system of relief in 
Ireland which we believe dangerous in prin- 
ciple, and which our experience in England 
has shown to be surrounded with great dif- 
ficulty, and pregnant with much mischief, 
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Mr. SHAW urged upon the Government 
the great importance of resisting, from the 
first, every attempt to introduce outdoor 
relief, or anything in the nature of a labour 
rate, in connexion with the Poor Law in Ire- 
land. The law itself, after having encoun- 
tered great difficulty and opposition, was 
only beginning fairly to operate in that 
country. The workhouses were not yet 
nearly full, notwithstanding the emergency 
to which the right hon. Baronet (Sir James 
Graham) had alluded ; but should they be- 
come full, and even as the case stood at 
present, the burden of the poor rate was as 
heavy as those subjected to it could well bear. 
As the emergency of the potato failure in 


Ireland had been referred to, he would no‘ 


further go into the question at present than 
to say that, while he deplored the oecur- 
rence of any failure, and desired every 
means to be taken to alleviate such dis- 
tress as it might occasion, still he was 
bound to say, that he considered the ex- 
tent of the failure had been greatly exag- 
gerated. He found fault with the Govern- 
ment for having so long left Ireland with- 
out a resident Poor Law Commissioner, al- 
though there had been an understanding 
to that effect at the time of the passing of 
the Act. 

Sm JAMES GRAHAM observed that 
the wishes of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman had been already anticipated by 
Government, for a resident Commissioner 
had just been appointed for Ireland. 

Mr. FITZSTEPHEN FRENCH be- 
lieved that the new Commissioner alluded 
to by the right hon. Baronet the Secretary 
for the Home Department was a very able 
gentleman, and one of high respectability; 
but he objected to the appointment because 
it was another illustration of a system 
which had been too long practised in Ire- 
land—the system of giving to Englishmen 
and Scotchmen the offices which ought to 
be held by Irishmen. The hon. Gentleman 
who had preceded him had said that the 
law was a most unpopular one; and he (Mr. 
French) believed that it would be impossi- 
ble to get one more so, for it would not 
have the effect of relieving any destitution 
in Ireland, and it was perfectly useless to 
meet any sudden emergency. The Govern- 
ment had admitted that nearly four mil- 
lions of the people of Ireland were aceus- 
tomed to depend upon the potato crop for 
sustenance. If that crop failed, where 
were those four millions to obtain relief ? 
Surely not in the workhouses, which could 
not accommodate more than one hundred 
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thousand. No doubt the proposition of the 
hon. Member for Rochdale for outdoor re. 
lief would entail vast expense on the coun. 
try; but when the lives of four millions of 
human beings were at stake, surely no con- 
siderations of expense should deter the 
Government from discharging their duty 
towards the people. The right hon. Baro. 
net had given himself and his Colleagues 
great eredit for the measures they pro- 
posed taking, with a view to meet the ap- 
proaching crisis. He felt himself bound to 
give them credit for the best possible inten- 
tions; but, after some inquiry, he was in- 
clined to think that the result of the mea- 
sures they proposed would scarcely be so 
beneficial as they anticipated. He gave 
the Government great credit for their 
anxiety to afford the people of Ireland em- 
ployment at the earliest possible moment, 
by giving precedence to Irish Railway Bills; 
but even though they were passed with as 
little delay as possible, they would not con- 
fer the benefit they were intended to bestow, 
as nearly six months must expire after their 
passing before the necessary plans and sec- 
tions could be got ready for the commence- 
ment of the works; in faci, nearly nine 
months must expire before the people of 
Ireland could obtain employment in these 
great national works. Then there were 
several clauses in the Public Works Bill to 
which he objected. He agreed with Lord 
Roden that that Bill would not be so bene- 
ficial as Her Majesty’s Government seemed 
to anticipate. The labour of carrying out 
the provisions of the Bill was to be imposed 
on the Board of Works in Ireland, who 
had already more labour imposed on them 
than they could adequately perform, as 
the improvement of the harbours, parks, 
bridges, and lunatic asylums. They were 
the Commissioners of Kingstown harbour, 
Howth harbour, Donaghadee harbour, Ard- 
glass harbour, besides which they had Por- 
tumna bridge under their superintendence, 
and were supervisors of lunatic asylums 
and the fisheries. In fact, they had already 
much more on their hands than any board 
that was ever created could perform with 
credit to themselves or satisfaction to the 
country. Why, then, throw more work 
upon them, or entrust them with more 
power? Besides, he could not understand 
the necessity of making these gentlemen 
into an operative body, and entrusting them 
with the execution of all the works con- 
nected in any way with the drainage of the 
country. There were several clauses m 


that Bill to which he should feel it his duty 
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to move amendments, in order that it 
might have the effect intended. The ori- 
inal powers which were intended to be en- 
trusted to the Drainage Commissioners 
should be given to that portion of the com- 
munity whose interests were bound up with 
the soil they possessed. The Commission- 
ers stated that they would give higher 
wages to those whom they employed than 
the generality of landowners ; but he denied 
that this was so. And even if they did 
give a larger amount of wages, it was in 
the exercise of a most irresponsible power 
—that of laying out any sums of money 
which they might think fit. The hon. and 
leaned Gentleman concluded by giving 
notice that upon the bringing up of the 
Report of the Committee on Drainage (Ire- 
land) Bill, he would be prepared with a 
number of clauses which he considered 
would have a tendency to remove the ob- 
jectionable portions of the measure. 
Coronen CONOLLY differed from the 
hon. Member opposite with reference to the 
working of the Poor Law (Ireland) Bill. 
He believed that the Poor Law was at pre- 
sent working well in Ireland; and he felt 
bound to state that the prejudices which 
existed against the measure in that country 
had been greatly fomented in certain quar- 
ters. He believed that, notwithstanding 
all this agitation upon the subject, the 
prejudices were fast disappearing. He felt 
convinced that they did not exist on the 
part of those for whom the relief was in- 
tended. He was himself connected with 
four boards of guardians, and was enabled, 
therefore, to form an opinion upon the sub- 
ject; and his opinion was, that this mea- 
sure was rapidly approaching that state of 
perfection which it was intended by the 
Government it should reach. The mat- 
ter was now before the other House, and 
he hoped it would receive their Lord- 
ships’ best consideration, and that such 
measures as they considered expedient 
to adopt would be speedily sent down to 
this House, and meet with the approba- 
tion and support of hon. Members. He 
was astonished at the facility with which 
the rates had been collected for the pur- 
pose of carrying out the provisions of the 
Act. He never knew a period when it was 
80 easy to collect the poor rate in Ireland 
as at present. There was nothing, he con- 
ceived, to justify them to calling upon Par- 
liament for an alteration in the law, though 
there were some points that might be 
brought before the Committee of the House 
of Lords ; but they were very trifling in- 
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deed. He thought that the jealousy enter- 
tained of the Commissioners rather tended 
to impede the working of the law; and one 
of the most prominent points of complaint 
made against them had reference to the 
manner in which they interfered with the 
different boards of guardians. He admitted 
that the Commissioners did interfere, and 
that with very little deference to the opin- 
ions of the boards of guardians; and he 
thought that was more to be imputed to 
their modus operandi than to the effect of 
the law itself. He felt authorized to say, 
that it was more to the mode of proceeding 
adopted by the Commissioners — which, 
certainly, he admitted to be offensive, and 
calculated to excite and generate misun- 
derstanding which would not otherwise 
have existed—that objection was made, 
than to any effect resulting from the ope- 
ration of the law. He agreed with the 
hon. Member for Roscommon, that the 
dominant disposition evinced by the Com- 
missioners was extremely offensive, and 
he could not understand why they should 
thus quarrel with persons whom they ought 
to conciliate. He was sincerely disposed 
to carry out the law in every way; but he 
felt that every man was called upon to 
point out the discrepancies—and that was 
all they could be called—to which he al- 
luded; and in referring to them, he ad- 
dressed himself more to the Commissioners 
than to the House. The hon. Gentleman, 
when bringing forward his Motion, had over- 
looked one fact. It was plain if an increased 
levy was to be made, that it would be 
calculated to cause a great aggravation of 
the present suffering of the people; and he 
had no hesitation in saying, that it might 
tend to destroy a system which, day by 
day, was acquiring more of the confidence 
of the country. He attributed that in- 
creased confidence and respect in a great 
degree to the effect of Lord Eliot’s Act, 
by which he thought a just line was drawn 
between the parties who were able, and 
those who were not able, to pay the cess. 
He thought that ought to have been done 
in the first instance; but the defect had 
been judiciously repaired, and that, he 
might say, served to overcome the main 
difficulty that had existed with respect to 
the raising of the rates. 

Mr. MOORE O’FERRALL could not, 
from what he understood of the Motion of 
the hon. Member (Mr. 8. Crawford), go to 
the same length as the hon. Member. He 
believed that if, under the present cireum- 
stances, they were to give outdoor relief, 
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it would not only be fatal to the existence 
of all the property of the country, but ulti- 
mately fatal to the poor themselves. He 
thought the course adopted by Her Majes- 
ty’s Government, in the present state of 
affairs, was preferable to that proposed by 
the hon. Member. They had introduced 
an Act to which another hon. Friend of his 
(Mr. French) had objected, but in that ob- 
jection he (Mr. O’Ferrall) could not concur. 
There was no doubt that the powers con- 
ferred by that Act were very great; but it 
was to be recollected that the landlords of 
Ireland had a sufficient period allowed to 
them to carry out those useful works them- 
selves. They had sufficient time to apply 
the Act of Parliament, as had already been 
done in England, and to carry out those 
works in Ireland as had been done in Lin- 
colnshire, Cambridgeshire, and other parts 
of England. The Act gave power to re- 
elaim unreclaimed land, and then to sell so 
much of the improved land as would be suf- 
ficient to pay for the expenses of working 
such improvements. That was a law that 
was in existence in England for 500 years. 
The corporation of London had exercised 
that power; they took up large tracts of 
land, drained them, reclaimed them, and 
sold them. What was much better, with 
respect to Ireland, it was proposed to take 
a man’s unreclaimed land, to improve it, sell 
part of it to pay the expense incurred, and 
give him back the remainder of the estate 
reclaimed. He was of opinion, that when 
the Government generously came forward 
to give the machinery that a public board 
afforded to drain and improve estates, their 
proposition ought not to meet such opposi- 
tion; and he was sure his hon. Friend, 
when he took into consideration the advan- 
tage that was likely to be conferred on Ire- 
land by such a measure, would be the last 
person in the House to object to it. With 
regard to the working of the Poor Law in 
Ireland, he must concur in a great deal 
that fell from the hon. Member for Done- 
gal (Colonel Conolly). Te approved of the 
manner in which the law was carried out in 
the county with which he (Mr. O’Ferrall) 
was connected, and the boards of guardians 
in that county discharged their duties effi- 
ciently. There certainly had been differ- 
ences in some districts, but the difficulty 
had arisen from the conduct of the Com- 
missioners. They appeared to have set 
out with an impression on their minds, 
which was much too common in the minds 
of the legislators and governors of this 
country generally, that every man in Ire- 





Jand must bea distressed man. They set out 
with the view that every board of guardians 
was composed of jobbers, and that no man 
amongst them was to be believed. Thus 
it occurred that the difficulties experienced 
in the carrying out of the measures, were 
difficulties of their own making. He wished 
that the right hon. Baronet the Secretary 
for the Home Department would use that 
power which the law vested in him, by 
exercising control over the Commission. 
ers; and he (Mr. O’Ferrall) could assure 
that right hon. Gentleman that many 
cases might be made out which properly 
called for his interference. Now, there 
was an opportunity in the House of Lords 
for making out that case; and he hoped, 
when it was made out, the Government 
would be prepared to deal with it. 

Mr. SHARMAN CRAWFORD, in ex- 
planation, was understood to say that the 
assessment would not fall on the small 
holders, but on the large farmers and on 
the landlords. He also observed that he 
did not propose that the right should be 
given to the poor to seek outdoor relief, 
but simply that, when it was necessary, 
such relief might be given under the orders 
of the Commissioners. 

Subject at an end. 


FOREIGN GRAIN IN BOND. 

Lorp GEORGE BENTINCK rose to 
move for a Return giving the numbers and 
names of the holders of Foreign Grain now 
in bond in the Queen’s Warehouses in 
Great Britain and Ireland. He understood 
there was some technical difficulty about 
giving the names of the holders; that, ‘in 
fact, it was not easy to tell who the holders 
were ; and therefore, he had agreed with 
his right hon. Friend the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, to change the name ‘ hold- 
ers’ to ‘importers,’ and there would be 
no difficulty, he believed, in giving the 
names of the importers. It would be thus 
shown that it was a very limited number 
of persons to whom a boon would be given 
to the amount of something like half a 
million sterling by the measure before 
Parliament for the immediate reduetion of 
the duty on foreign corn, and on wheat 
especially, to 4s. a quarter when it was at 
a certain price. It appeared that there 
was in bond 944,548 quarters of wheat, 
and 451,464 ewt. of flour. It appeared, 
also, that in the course of the month of 
December last there was no less a quantity 
than 8,097 quarters of wheat and 2,177 
ewt, of flour paid duty at about the rate of 
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]4s. per quarter. The operation of the 
ent measure would be to reduce the 
duty immediately from 16s., at which it 
now stood, to 4s. per quarter, and the 
whole of this wheat would consequently be 
entered for home consumption at a duty, 
not of 16s., but at a duty of 4s. As soon 
as the measure passed, the whole of this 
quantity of wheat, exceeding one million of 
quarters, would come into consumption at a 
duty of 4s., and the difference would not 
be gained by the consumers, but by the 
corn dealers ; and the practical result of the 
measure of the Government clearly would 
be to make a present to some two hundred, 
three hundred, or it might be four hundred 
individuals of upwards of half a million 
sterling. It was, therefore, most desirable 
the country should know what would be 
the effect of this measure, and who the 
persons would be to profit by its operation. 
He would have liked, he confessed, to 
know the names of the persons who were 
thus holders of grain; but he understood 
there was an objection to disclose the names 
of such persons, on the principle that such 
aproceeding might interfere with private 
trade and speculation. It might be thought 
that because he had brought forward this 
Motion he suspected Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment of some sort of jobbing; but he 
could assure his right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that he could 
not for a moment entertain the slightest 
opinion of that kind of him ; and he be- 
lieved, if the truth were known, his right 
hon. Friend as cordially disapproved of the 
measure as he (Lord George Bentinck) 
did. It was well, however, the public 
should know that the Exchequer was to be 
robbed of half a million sterling to be put 
into the pockets of some 200 or 300 corn 
merchants. This was most objectionable, 
and it was particularly so when they recol- 
leeted the amount of relief which the right 
hon. Baronet the Secretary for the Home 
Department said they were about to offer 
to Ireland in the way of advancing loans. 
They proposed to give 50,0002. in one way, 
and 30,0001. in another way, and 80,0001. 
in another way. he whole amount of 
relief was only 260,0001.; and surely they 
should pause before they made a present 
of half a million sterling to 200 or 300 
corn merchants, which might be better dis- 
posed of in affording relief to the distressed 
people of Ireland. He (Lord George Ben- 
tinck) would alter his Motion to suit the 
Views of his right hon. Friend the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and move for a Re- 
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turn, giving the number of the Importers of 
Foreign Corn now in bond in the Queen’s 
Warehouses in Great Britain and Ireland. 

Mr. ESCOTT would suggest to the 
noble Lord that he might make an addition 
to his Motion, which he thought would 
help to effect the object he had in view. 
He said his object was to ascertain what 
individuals would profit by this measure, 
and therefore he suggested to the noble 
Lord to include in the return the number 
of individuals who were to eat the bread 
made out of this corn. 

The CHANCELLOR or tat EXCHE- 
QUER said, that so far from wishing to 
withhold any information upon this im- 
portant subject, he readily acquiesced in the 
Motion made for the presentation of those 
returns. Ie should have contented him- 
self with merely notifying his assent to the 
Motion, were it not for some observations 
which fell from the noble Lord, and with 
reference to which he thought it necessary 
to give some explanation. The noble Lord 
appeared to be greatly alarmed at the im- 
mense benefit which individuals who were 
the holders of bonded corn would receive 
by the alteration of the law ;_ but his hon. 
Friend (Mr. 8. O’Brien), near the noble 
Lord, who spoke from the same side of the 
House on the preceding night, had said 
that to the opening of the ports, for the ad- 
mission of corn, he had no objection. Now, 
if they adopted the suggestion of his hon. 
Friend, by opening the ports, they would 
have given to the holders of foreign corn 
not the difference between 14s. and 4s., 
but the difference between 14s. and nothing, 
so that in that case the loss of the revenue 
would be greater. But he could not admit 
his noble Friend’s argument, that because 
the duty on foreign corn was 14s., the 
corn now in bond would be brought into 
market at that duty. If his noble Friend 
would look to the returns on the Table of 
the House, and would look to the periods 
at which corn was imported, and the periods 
at which it came into the market, he would 
find there was a great deal of importation 
under the sliding-scale, not for the purpose 
of bringing in the corn at the high duty 
which existed when it was imported, but 
for the purpose of bringing it in at a shilling 
duty when the prices would admit of the 
importation of corn at that duty. That was 
the complaint made of the operation of the 
law by hon. Gentlemen interested in agri- 
eulture. It was one of the complaints to 
which the law was liable; and he had no 
reason to suppose—unless they believed 
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that those individuals were not capable of 
taking advantage of the fall in the duty— 
that because they imported corn when the 
duty was 18s. or 19s., they did not mean 
to bring it in on terms more favourable to 
themselves. He (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) did not rise for the purpose of 
entering at length into the question; but he 
wished to state that when his noble Friend 
said that he was supporting a measure of 
which he did not approve, his noble Friend 
made a statement which had no foundation 
in fact. If he gave his support to a measure 
of which he did not approve, it would be 
unworthy of him as a Gentleman, and dis- 
creditable to him as a Minister of the 
Crown. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE believed that the 
object of Government, as it was the object 
of all, was to relieve the particular distress 
in one portion of Her Majesty’s dominions, 
Treland—a distress which all equally de- 
plored ; for he could answer for the agri- 
cultural Members that they were ready to 
meet that distress by greater sacrifices than 
had been yet proposed, if it were neces- 
sary. But they held that the revenue 
would be better expended in meeting the 
particular evils which pressed on one por- 
tion of Her Majesty’s dominions, than sa- 
crificing it in such a way as to let it go in- 
to the general consumption, where it would 
produce no relative depreciation in the price 
of grain. They maintained that relief was 
not needed by the whole community, but 
that it was required in Ireland, and they 
would rather see the revenue given to the 
people than thus sacrificed in the way 
pointed out by the noble Lord. No one 
prized more than he did the whole system 
of bonding corn, but with free trade he 
should like to know how the bonding sys- 
tem could be carried out. When he heard 
such an answer as that given by the hon. 
Member (Mr. Escott), that his noble Friend 
should ask for a return of the persons who 
would eat the corn now in bond, he would 
recommend the hon. Member to undertake 
so vain a task himself. 

Mr. WODEHOUSE begged to confirm 
what had fallen from the hon. Member for 
Warwickshire. Ile assured the House, that 
there was no measure either in the way of 
precaution or relief of any sort or kind with 
respect to Ireland which they (the protec- 
tionists) were not ready to give their assent 
to. He had expressed this opinion before 
Parliament met, and he repeated it now ; 
and he therefore thought his right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 





whose integrity no man had ever doubted 
yet, ought to have been a little more sen. 
sible of the views by which they had been 
guided, both with respect to the Govern. 
ment of which he was a Member, and to 
the general interests of the country. 

Mr. S. O'BRIEN said, that as he was 
the individual to whom the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had referred, he begged to 
say that his remarks last night related en. 
tirely to Ireland, and if he had extended 
them to England he should have been con- 
ceding what he deemed an important part 
of his argument. He begged to add, that 
it was to the protective system that they 
owed the fact that they had hitherto been 
independent of the supplies from foreign 
countries. He believed that this was the 
kingdom in Europe best protected against 
the horrors of famine. The right hon. 
Gentleman (the Chancellor of the Exehe- 
quer) had referred to the fact of the noble 
Lord the Member for Lynn sitting next 
him, as if that were any reason for his 
agrecing with him. He certainly did agree 
with him; but the right hon. Gentleman’s 
experience during the last few days might 
have shown him that it was quite possible 
for Gentlemen to sit next to each other, 
and yet to totally disagree in reference to 
commercial policy. 

The CHANCELLOR or. tHe EXCHE- 
QUER: I understood my hon. Friend 
(Mr. S. O’Brien) to say distinctly that if 
we had thrown open the ports the measure 
should have had his approbation. 

Lorp GEORGE BENTINCK explained, 
that his argument was that the price of 
wheat had arrived at that point when it 
was perfectly compatible with the profits of 
trade to pay a duty of 14s. on wheat, inas- 
much as in the course of December the 
duty had fallen to such a point as that 
nearly 9,000 quarters of wheat had been 
released from bond at a 14s. duty, and 
therefore, as his right hon. Friend (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) was going 
immediately to reduce the duty to 4s., he 
thought he had a right to assume that at 
least 10s. of the duty remitted would go, 
not to the advantage of the consumer, but 
to the advantage of the corn merchant. 
That was the argument he had used. _Ilis 
right hon. Friend had repudiated the alle- 
gation he had made, that so far from ap- 
proving of the measures lately propounde 
by the head of Her Majesty’s Government, 
his right hon. Friend as cordially disap- 
proved of them as he did. Te certainly 
understood the First Minister of the Crown 
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to say that there were only three Cabinet 
Ministers who agreed in oinpion with him. 
He begged to ask his right hon. Friend 
whether he was one of the three who agreed 
with the First Minister of the Crown ? 
Public rumour had stated that the three 
were the right hon. Baronet the Secre- 
tary for the Home Department (Sir James 
Graham), Lord Aberdeen, and the right 
hon. the Seeretary at War (Mr. Herbert). 
He had, therefore, assumed that his right 
hon. Friend did not concur with the prin- 
ciple of the measure now before the coun- 
try. With regard to the observations 
which had been made by his hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Winchester 
(Mr. Escott), really they appeared to him 
quite as incomprehensible as the conduct 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman in sit- 
ting there and supporting the measure for 
the abolition of the Corn Laws, seeing that 
the hon. and learned Gentleman was re- 
turned for the city of Winchester in oppo- 
sition to two opponents who were the con- 
scientious and honest supporters of a repeal 
of the Corn Laws. He thought that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman’s suggestion 
that he (Lord G. Bentinck) shouid move 
an Amendment on his own Motion, and 
have a return of the consumers of wheaten 
bread, or of those who might be consumers 
of wheaten bread not yet out of bond—he 
thought that suggestion as incomprehen- 
sible as the conduct of the hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman, who thought it consistent 
with his publie duty and with his personal 
honour to have stood for the city of Win- 
chester, when the price of wheat was some- 
where about 62s. the quarter, and when 
the price of the four-pound loaf was 10d., 
in opposition to two gentlemen whose ban- 
her was a large loaf and cheap bread ; for 
the hon, and learned Gentleman was pro- 
posed for the city of Winchester by gen- 
tlemen who, in their speeches, as mover and 
seeonder, told the electors that the ques- 
tion for them to decide was whether or not 
they would elect two gentlemen who were 
determined to maintain the then existing 
system of the Corn Laws, and to protect 
the agricultural interests of the coun- 
try, or those who advocated an entire re- 
peal of those Jaws. He repeated that 
When the public conduct of the hon. Gen- 
tleman was as incomprehensible as he 
had deseribed it, he (Lord G. Bentinck) 
would be mad to follow such a leader, or 
allow himself to be guided in anything by 
Se example or adyice of the hon. Genile- 





Mr. ESCOTT hoped the noble Lord 
was more comfortable after that explana- 
tion. He (Mr. Escott) did not presume to 
dictate to the noble Lord what course he 
should pursue; but he had thought it not 
unparliamentary to suggest an alteration 
in his Motion. The noble Lord had stated 
that his object was to ascertain who were 
the individuals who would profit by the 
measure; and, as he (Mr. Escott) thought 
that the public would reap the profit, he 
had thought it a not unimportant addition 
to the Motion of the noble Lord to have 
the names of the consumers. With re- 
spect to what the noble Lord had said 
about him and his constituents, he had no 
objection, if the noble Lord thought it 
worth while, to discuss that question with 
him, either there or elsewhere; but, from 
the specimen which the noble Lord had 
just given of his information, he must say, 
that the noble Lord was totally ignorant 
of the facts of the case. 

House adjourned at a quarter to two 
o'clock. 


Ae 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, February 12, 1846. 


Minutzs.] Sat first. Lord Loftus, after the Death of 
his Father. 

Pgritioms Presented. By the Duke of Buckingham 
and Lord Beaumont, from Landowners, and others of 
Padbury, and several other places, against the principles 
of Free Trade, and praying for Protection to Native In- 
dustry.—By the Earl of Charleville, from Chairman and 
Board of Guardians of the Nenagh Union, for the Adop- 
tion of Measures for the Employment of the Poor of Ire- 
land.—By Lord Hatherton and Earl Grey, from Inhabi- 
tants of Maybole, and several other places, for Repeal of 
the Corn Laws, 


RAILROADS — REPORT OF TILE SELECT 
COMMITTEE. 

The Earu of DALHOUSIE laid on the 
Table a Report from the Select Committee 
on Railroads. In doing so, he took the 
opportunity of recalling to their Lordships’ 
recollection, that on a former occasion it 
was stated that arrangements had been 
made by which Irish Railway Bills would 
commence immediately in that House; and 
it was in order to prevent certain diserepan- 
cies which would otherwise occur that he 
recommended the adoption by their Lord- 
ships of certain regulations in the Report, 
which would assimilate the practice of the 
Tfouse of Lords for the present Session to 
that of the other House. Upon one point 
the Committee could not, by the forms of 
the House, make a formal report; but he 
had been authorized to state that they had 
taken into their consideration the expe- 
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diency of making some such arrangements 
respecting Bills commencing in that House 
as those which had been carried into effect 
last Session—viz., that the Bills should be 
grouped, and that all lines relating to the 
same district, or having some definite or 
connecting link, should be referred to one 
group. The Committee had proceeded to 
arrange the Bills into groups, but they 
could not carry out the arrangement until 
the Bills came before them. It was im- 
portant it should be known, that no Bill of 
a particular group would be considered 
without reference to others of the same 
group, and that when the whole were before 
the Committee, they would report to the 
House. 
CRIME IN IRELAND. 
The Marquess of CLANRICARDE 


then rose to move for— 
“A Return of all Murders or Attempts to 


murder, committed in Ireland since the Ist of 


January, 1842, specifying the County and Barony 
of the County where such murder, or Attempt to 
murder, was committed, and the Name and Condi- 
tion of the Person murdered, or assaulted as 
aforesaid ; and also a Return of all Rewards offer- 
ed, since the Ist of January, 1842, for the Disco- 
very of Offenders who have committed Outrages 
against the Person or against Property, specifying 
the Date and Place of each Offence, the Nature 
thereof, and whether or not such Reward was 
claimed, and the Instances in which a Conviction 
has followed.” 

Ilis Notice did not refer to the general 
state of Ireland, and he should confine 
himself to the topic in hand; for he had 
observed great mischief to Ireland and to 
Parliament to arise from mixing and con- 
fusing together matters relating to the phy- 
sical, social, and political evils of that coun- 
try. The present subject referred to the 
administration of the criminal law, in re- 
spect of which the Executive Government 
was much to blame. Crime had prevailed 
to a degree almost, if not quite, unprece- 
dented: this return might not show so great 
a number of crimes of late as in some for- 
mer years; but it would show this, that a 
spirit of combined outrage had now spread 
over a greater part of Ireland than ever 
within his memory, or that of many much 
older than himself, in the centre of Ircland, 
in some parts even of the north, and in the 
west and south. This increase had been 
gradual, and he had to accuse the Govern- 
ment of great neglect in respect to them. 
It was impossible, with their means of intel- 
ligence, so much better than those of the 
public, that they should not have been 
aware of what was going on in Ireland; in- 
deed he knew that communications had 
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been made to the Government upon this 
very subject ; and last Session he had the 
honour of presenting petitions to their 
Lordships, setting forth the state of the 
country, and praying for their interferenee, 
It was the duty of Government to hayé 
taken some steps to prevent such an in. 
crease of crime. The failure of checking 
it must be either in the law, or in the mode 
of administering it. If the law was sufi- 
cient to put down crime and to afford pro- 
tection to honest men in their honest eall- 
ings, the law ought to have been put into 
operation. But if it was not, then the 
Government were bound to come to Par. 
liament, and either propose some perma- 
nent alteration of the criminal law, so as to 
provide for the security of life and property; 
or, if necessary, to propose some of those 
temporary acts which had at different times 
been resorted to. But no such thing had 
been done by Government. Instead of en- 
couraging the good and repressing the bad, 
their whole line of conduct had been such 
as to give encouragement to evil-doers, and 
to discourage, or at least to hold out no en- 
couragement to those very few individuals 
who had had the manliness and loyalty to 
stand up against those outrages. Last year 
he presented a petition on the subject, in 
which a permanent improvement was sug- 
gested—namely, that wherever gross out- 
rage had been committed, a fine should be 
imposed on the inhabitants of the locality, 
and that the county should be bound to 
make provision for the surviving relatives 
in cases of murder. No objection was of- 
fered to that suggestion; but matters were 
allowed to go on just as they were. In 
Her Majesty’s Speech from the Throne, 
Iler Majesty is made to use a phrase which 
intimated that some attention would be paid 
to the subject, but not in such terms as 
to reassure honest men. Her Majesty 
says— 

“T have observed, with deep regret, the very 

frequent instances in which the crime of deliberate 
assassination has been of late committed in Ire- 
land.” 
Was there any person who did not view it 
with regret, and was the language used 
from the Throne sufficient to reassure per- 
sons that the law would be put in force ? 
It was impossible to have used milder 
terms. The next paragraph stated— 

“Tt will be your duty to consider whether any 
measures can be devised, calculated to give lM 
creased protection to life, and to bring to justice 
the perpetrators of so dreadful a crime.” 

What was that but actually implying 4 
doubt whether the Jaw of the tam 
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could he framed in a manner to protect 
life? But life was not the only thing to 
be considered: there were outrages on pro- 
perty, and to assassination was to be added 
a criminal combination, which he believed 
had never been exceeded. Three weeks 
had elapsed since Parliament met—assas- 
sination was still going on—and yet no 
notice had been given by Government on 
the subject. After the communication 
which had been addressed to them, it was 
the duty of the advisers of the Crown to 
be prepared at the earliest moment to take 
energetic steps to restore tranquillity. He 
had no wish to go into details. It could 
not be denied that not only assassination, 
but combinations and secret societies pre- 
yailed among the people, and to such an 
extent as to attract the notice, not only of 
the Government, but of the Repeal Asso- 
ciation. In fact, a great part of Ireland 
was in a state of insurrection : it was noto- 
rious that about 2,000 persons had en- 
camped before the town of Limerick ; and 
in other parts of the country large assem- 
blies took place at mid-day, in the face of 
the legal authorities. Near the town. of 


Roscommon, where, he apprehended, there 
was a police foree, a gentleman sent his 


servant on horseback on business into the 
town; and, within one mile of that great 
town, at noonday, a party of persons took 
the man off the horse, which they killed, 
and told the man to go back to his master, 
who, they said, would be treated like the 
horse, if he did not comply with certain 
demands which they made. Again, a po- 
lice barrack had been destroyed in sight 
of another police station ; and yet no steps 
had been taken by the Government to 
punish the guilty parties. He did not 
blame the present Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land for what had occurred ; because he 
knew that he had done all in his power to 
prevent it, and he had heard of no instance 
in which the Irish Government did not pay 
immediate attention to every communica- 
tion which had reached them, relative to 
the peace of the country. But the exer- 
tions of the Lord Lieutenant had wholly 
failed. When he had presented petitions 
on this subject during the last Session, the 
noble Lord then Secretary for the Colonies 
observed, that if he (the Marquess of Clan- 
tarde) meant anything, he meant a Co- 
ereion Bill, Now, it was not for him to 
say whether he meant a Coercion Bill or 
hot; but he was not one who would shrink 
from Saying that he did mean a Coercion 
Bill, if a Coercion Bill was necessary ; and 
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he felt that, when he spoke for life and 
property, he was not speaking against the 
liberty of the subject, but in its favour—he 
was not speaking for class legislation in 
favour of the proprietors and the middle- 
men, and against the lower orders; for 
these returns, when presented, would prove 
that the lowest classes were the greatest 
sufferers from the present state of things. 
The poor man was the least possessed of 
the means of defence or flight, and if hon- 
est he must be sacrificed. It was useless 
to talk of ameliorating the condition of the 
country, and of improving its agriculture, 
while security of life and property, the pri- 
mary and elementary step, was wanting. 
How could people be expected to follow an 
improved system when they were not free 
to adopt it? To illustrate his meaning, 
he would refer to a case which occurred in 
the course of the last year. A farmer 
who held a considerable quantity of rich 
grass land was ordered by the people to 
break up part of it, in order to grow pota- 
toes; and he yielded to the request, in 
order to secure peace and quietness. The 
individual to whom he alluded, had been 
in the habit of stall-feeding a large number 
of cattle ; but he received a communica- 
tion, stating that he would not be allowed 
to feed his cattle in stalls this year, inas- 
much as the scarcity of potatoes, turnips, 
&e., was apprehended. He thought it 
wise and prudent not to put the cattle in 
the stalls, because an intimation was given 
him, that if he did so, he would not live to 
eat any of the beef. He was, therefore, 
obliged to give up a system by which he 
was enabled to collect the manure of his 
beasts for agricultural purposes. How ab- 
surd, then, was it to talk of encouraging 
improved agriculture, if a man was not 
allowed to pursue that system which he 
preferred? He (the Marquess of Clanri- 
earde) might be told that this gentleman, 
being above the lowest class, ought not to 
have submitted to such intimidation. That 
might be true ; yet there were some men 
who did not listen to other suggestions 
than those of their own interest. But, if 
he were not misinformed, the individual he 
alluded to, did actually take considerable 
trouble to ascertain how far he would be 
sustained by the Government, if he set his 
face against this coercion; and he (the 
Marquess of Clanricarde) did not hesitate 
to state the fact, that persons who had 
been in communication with Dublin Castle 
gave the gentleman private advice to the 
effect, that upon the whole, the wisest 
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thing for him ‘to do was, not to risk his 
property, but to give way. It was high 
time that something should be done for the 
administration of the criminal law in Ire- 
land; and he trusted that Her Majesty’s 
Government would speedily state their in- 
tentions, for three weeks had already elapsed 
since the meeting of Parliament, without 
any step having been taken. Perhaps he 
might be told that the returns would 
show a diminution of crime during the last 
few weeks. If it were not an Irish way of 
expressing it, he should almost say he was 
afraid that was the case, because he be- 
lieved the absence of outrage could only be 
attributed to the combined law-breakers 
having it all their own way, and he knew 
that to be the case in one part of the coun- 
try. The system of combination had spread 
to an unparalleled extent, and could only 
be attributed to the supineness of the Go- 
vernment. Many parts of the country 


which were before untainted, had lately 
become affected ; and it was only by show- 
ing a determination to support those who 
would stand up for the laws, and resist out- 
rages, that life and property could be pro- 
tected. The noble Marquess concluded by 
moving for the Returns. 


The Ear of St. GERMANS did not rise 
for the purpose of offering any opposition to 
the production of the Papers moved for by 
the noble Marquess; but simply to inform 
the House that it was the intention of Her 
Majesty’s Government to lay on the Table 
of the House, on Monday next, a Bill, 
which, in accordance with the recommen- 
dation contained in Her Majesty’s Speech 
from the Throne, was, in the opinion of 
Her Majesty’s Government, calculated to 
remedy the evils which the noble Marquess 
had depicted in very gloomy, but not too 
dark colours. He thought that would be 
the proper opportunity for discussing the 
subject to which the noble Marquess had 
called the attention of the Ilouse, and 
would merely observe, with respect to the 
charge of apathy and supineness in not 
having more immediately introduced a mea- 
sure of this nature, that it was not a light 
matter to set aside the authority of the law 
or abridge the liberty of the subject; and 
it was a matter deserving of deep consider- 
ation, whether the present circumstances of 
that country were such as to justify the en- 
actment of extraordinary measures of that 
nature. Her Majesty’s Government had 
come to the conclusion that the state of the 
country was such as to justify the enact- 
ment of such a law, and they were prepared 
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to take upon themselves the responsibility 
of recommending its adoption. He did not 
think it necessary to enter into further par. 
ticulars, and would merely express his eon. 
currence in the opinion that it was the dut 
of the Government and of the Parliament 
to uphold those who were anxious to main- 
tain order ; and to repress those who were 
parties to the system of “ organized dis. 
organization.” 

Lorp FARNHAM expressed his thanks 
to the noble Marquess for having brought 
the subject under their Lordships’ notice; 
but felt bound to state that in that part of 
the country with which he was more imme- 
diately connected, the Government had 
done all in their power to assist the local 
magistracy in maintaining the supremacy 
of the law. 

The Eart of CLARE conewred with 
the noble Lord in expressing his thanks to 
the Government, for the assistance which 
they had rendered to the local magistracy. 

Kart GREY rejoiced to hear that it was 
the intention of the Government, on so 
early a day, to lay on their Lordships’ 
Table, a Bill, for the purpose of carrying 
into effect those objects to which their at- 
tention had been called by the noble Mar- 
quess. He entirely agreed with his noble 
Friend, that, by whatever means, the se- 
curity of life and property in Ireland must 
be established. This was, undoubtedly, 
the first step towards the improvement of 
that country; but he hoped that their 
Lordships and Her Majesty’s Government 
would not delude themselves with the idea 
that in doing this they were doing all that 
was necessary. The existence of this sys- 
tem of agitation—of this want of security 
for life and property in Ireland—the exis- 
tence of that extreme distress which had 
been produced by the accidental failure of 
the potato crop—all these things were but 
symptoms of a deep and most formidable 
conspiracy, which it was the duty of the 
Government to endeavour to put down. 
Mere measures of repression—mere mea- 
sures of temporary relief to meet the im- 
mediate difficulty arising from the failure of 
the potato crop—would of themselves be 
utterly insufficient. They must look to the 
state of Ireland as a whole, There was 
something radically wrong in the condition 
of that country, or these symptoms would 
not perpetually recur; and until Parliament 
and the country were prepared to look the 
real difficulty in the face, and to adopt 
measures sufliciently large and comprehen- 
sive—not shrinking even if it should be 
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necessary to go against long-cherished pre- 
judices and opinions—until Parliament was 
prepared to deal in this spirit and in this 
comprehensive manner with all the evils of 
Ireland, although some abatement of the 
disease under which she was labouring 
might be effected, no real, permanent, or 
effectual cure would be accomplished. The 
question had unfortunately been made too 
much a party question; but he hoped the 
time was coming when, without reference 
to national prejudices, every one would 
concur in the endeavour to devise some 
efficient remedy for the existing evil. He 
had taken this early opportunity of express- 
ing his opinion, because he had been led to 
infer, from the remarks of the noble Earl, 
that the Bill about to be introduced by the 
Government was confined to the single ob- 
ject of endeavouring to establish better 
security and to repress outrage. To a mea- 
sure having these objects he should be 
ready, under proper securities, to give his 
assent; but he must say that the Govern- 
ment would fall short of their duty to the 
country, if, in imposing a Bill of this kind, 
they were not, at the same time, prepared 
to lay before the House some account of 
their general policy with respect to Ireland, 
Motion agreed to. 
House adjourned. 


nw 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, February 12, 1846. 


Minurgs.] New Mempers Sworn. For Buckingham, 
the Marquess of Chandos; for Chichester, Lord George 
Charles Henry Gordon Lennox. 

Pusiic Bius.—3° and passed, Citations (Scotland). 

Petitions PRESENTED. By several hon. Members, from 
an immense number of places, against the Repeal of the 
Corn Laws; and, also, by several hon. Members, from a 
great number of places, in favour of Repeal.—By Sir 
James Graham, from Arbroath, for Alteration of Duties 
on Corn and Sugar.—By several hon. Members, from a 
great number of places, against the Government Measure 
Tespecting Customs and Corn Importation ; and, also, by 
several hon. Members, from various places, in favour of 
the proposed Government Measure.—By Mr. Liddell, 
from the London General Shipowners’ Society, against 
the proposed Measure respecting Timber.—By Mr. Man- 
hers Sutton, from the Board of Guardians of the East 
London Union, against exempting any Parties from the 
Metropolitan District Asylums.—By Mr. Ross, from Linen 
Merchants on the River Maine, against the Drainage (Ire- 
land) Bill,—By Mr. Vernon Smith, from the Inhabitants 
of Brigstock, against Enrolment of Militiaa—By Mr. 
Muntz, from Henry English, for Inquiry into Mines and 
Collieries.—By Mr. Greene, from Joseph John Rae, for 
Production of Papers respecting the North Wales Railway 
Bill (1845), 


RAILWAY BILLS. 
Lorn G. SOMERSET, previously to 
moving the appointment of the Classifica- 
hon Committee on Railways, of which he 
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had given notice, begged leave to move 
that the Second Report of the Railway 
Committee be forthwith ordered. Report 
considered. The following Resolutions were 
proposed :— 

“1. Resolved—That a Committee of Five Mem- 
bers be appointed, to be called The Classification 
Committee of Railway Bills, and that Three be the 
Quorum of such Committee. 

“2. Resolved—That Copies of all Petitions for 
Railway Bills presented to the House be laid be- 
fore the said Committee. 

“3. Resolved—That the Committee of Classifica- 
tion shall inquire and report what Railway Bills 
compete with, or ought to be considered in con- 
nexion with, any Railway Bills, the promoters of 
which shall have proved themselves entitled to the 
privilege agreed to be granted in certain cases 
by the Resolutions of this House of the 7th July 
last. 

“4, Resolved—That the Committee of Classi- 
fication shall form into Groups all other Railway 
Bills which, in their opinion, it would be expedient 
to submit to the same Committee. 

“5, Resolved—That as soon as the Committee 
of Classification shall have determined what Rail- 
way Bills are to be grouped together, they shall 
report the same to the House; and all Petitions 
against any of the said Bills shall be presented to 
the House three clear days before the meeting of 
the Committee thereon. 

“6. Resolved—That no Railway Bill be read a 
First Time later than the next day but one after the 
Report of the Committee on Petitions or of the 
Standing Order Committee on such Bill, as the 
case may be, shall have been laid on the Table, 
except by Special Order of the House. 

“7, Resolved—That there be no more than seven 
clear days between the First Reading of any Rail- 
way Bill and the Second Reading thereot, except 
by Special Order of the House. 

“8. Resolved —That the Breviate of every 
Railway Bill shall be laid on the Table of the 
House, and be printed and delivered one clear day 
before the Second Reading. 

“9, Resolved—That such Railway Bills as shall 
have been read a First Time before the House 
shall agree to these Resolutions, shall be read a 
Second Time within seven clear days thereafter. 

“10, Resolyved—That such of the Standing 
Orders as relate to the composition of the Com- 
mittees on Private Bills, and the Orders conse- 
quent thereon, be suspended so far as regards 
Railway Bills pending in the course of the present 
Session. 

“11. Resolved—That Committees on Railway 
Bills during the present Session of Parliament 
shall be composed of a Chairman and Four Mem- 
bers, to be appointed by the Committee of Selec- 
tion. 

“12, Resolved—That each Member of a Com- 
mittee on a Railway Bill or Bills, shall, before he 
be entitled to attend and vote on such Committee, 
sign a declaration that his constituents have no 
local interest, and that he himself has no personal 
interest for or against any Bill referred to him ; and 
no such Committee shall proceed to business until 
the whole of the Members thereof shall have signed 
such declaration. 

“13. Resolved—That the promoters of a Rail- 
way Bill shall be prepared to go into the Com- 
mittee on the Bill on such day as the Committee 
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of Selection shall, subject to the Order that there 
be seven clear days between the Second Reading 
of every Private Bill and the sitting of the Com- 
mittee thereupon, think proper to appoint, pro- 
vided that the Classification Committee shall have 
reported on such Bill. 

“14, Resolved—That the Committee of Selec- 
tion shall give each Member not less than fourteen 
days’ notice of the week in which it will be neces- 
sary for him to be in attendance, for the purpose 
of serving, if required, on a Railway Bill Com- 
mittee. 

“15. Resolved—That the Committee of Selec- 
tion shall give each Member a sufficient notice of 
his appointment as a Member of a Committee on 
a Railway Bill, and shall transmit to him a copy 
of the twelfth Resolution, and a blank form of the 
Declaration therein required, with a request that 
he will forthwith return it to them properly filled 
up and signed. 

“16. Resolved—That if the Committee of Se- 
lection shall not within due time receive from 
each such Member the aforesaid declaration, or an 
excuse which they shall deem sufficient, they shall 
report to the Touse the name of such defaulting 
Member. 

“17. Resolved—That the Committee of Selec- 
tion shall have the power of substituting, at any 
time before the first meeting of a Committee, 
another Member for a Member whom they shall 
deem it proper to excuse from serving on that 
Committee. 

“18. Resolved—That power be given to the 
Committee of Selection to send for persons, papers, 
and records, in the execution of the duties imposed 
on them by the foregoing Resolutions. 

“19. Resolved—That no Member of a Com- 
mittee shall absent himself from his duties on such 
Committee, unless in the case of sickness or by 
leave of the House. 

“20. Resolved—That all Questions before Com- 
mittees on Railway Groups or Bills shall be de- 
cided by a majority of voices, including the voice 
of the Chairman; and that whenever the voices 
shall be equal, the Chairman shall have a second 
or casting vote. 

“21. Resolved—That if the Chairman shall be 
absent from the Committee, the Member next in 
rotation on the List who shall be present shall act 
as Chairman. 

22. Resolved—That Committees shall be al- 
lowed to proceed so long as three Members shall 
be present, but not with a less number, unless by 
special leave of the House. 

“23. Resolved—That if on any day within one 
hour after the time appointed for the meeting of 
a Committee three Members shall not be present, 
the Committee shall be adjourned to the same 
hour on the next day on which the House shall 
sit, which had been fixed for that day. 

“24, Resolved—That in the case of a Member 
not being present within one hour after the time 
appointed for the meeting of the Committee, or of 
any Member absenting himself from his duties on 
such Committee, such Member shall be reported 
to the House at its next sitting. 

“25. Resolved—That each Commitice shall be 
appointed to meet on each day of its sitting, not 
later than twelve o’clock, unless by the regular 
vote of the Committee. 

«26. Resolved—That Committees on Railway 
Bills have leave to sit in the present Session, not- 
withstanding any adjournment of the louse, if the 
Committees shall so think fit. 
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“27. Resolved—That every Committee on g 
Railway Bill shall fix the tolls, and shall detey. 
imine the maximum rates of charge for the convey- 


ance of passengers (with a due amount of luggage) 


and of goods on such Railway; and such rates of 
charge shall include the tolls, and the costs of Io. 
comotive power, and every other expense connect. 
ed with the conveyance of passengers (with a due 
amount of luggage), and of goods upon such Rail- 
way ; but if the Committee shall not deem it ex. 
pedient to determine such maximum rates of 
charge, a Special Report, explanatory of the 
grounds of their omitting so to do, shall be made 
to the House, which Special Report shall accom. 
pany the Report of the Bill.” 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE said, although the 
noble Lord had only given notice of his in- 
tention to move the appointment of a Classi- 
fication Committee, it was not his intention 
to offer any opposition to the Resolutions to 
which the House were called upon to agree. 
But it was his intention to call the atten- 
tion of the House to one particular point, 
which he conceived of importance ; and if 
his suggestion were acted on in respect of 
the matter, he believed it would tend very 
much to spare the time of all Committees 
on Railway Bills. It was well known to 
those Gentlemen who sat upon such Com- 
mittees, how much of the public time was 
taken up in proving what was called traffic 
tables. One party went into a deal of eyi- 
dence to show what they wanted, and 
another, on the other hand, to show the 
contrary. The most extravagant calcula- 
tions were gone into, and the Committees 
were obliged to sit and listen to all this 
absurd matter. If it were expedient to 
make a railway between A and 5, he con- 
sidered that question was enough for the 
Committee ; and they ought not to be ob- 
liged to entertain calculations as to the 
probable amount of traffic between those 
two points. Now, therefore, he would pro- 
pose by way of amendment, to add to the 
Resolutions of the noble Lord one to this 
effeet-— 

“That Committees on Railway Bills should not 
be obliged to consider the question of traffic, but 
to have power,to refuse such evidence, and report 
such refusal to the House.” 

Lorp G. SOMERSET hoped the hon. 
Member for Finsbury would not for the 
present press his Amendment, as that very 
subject to which he referred was atthe 
present moment occupying the most serious 
attention of the Railway Committee. 

Mr. B. DENISON concurred fully in 
the utility of the hon. Member for Fins- 
bury’s suggestion. As Chairman of many 
Railway Committees, he could testify to 
the manner in which this evidence relative 
to the traffic was got up. In fact, a traffic 
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case could be made out of anything. He 
was glad the question was undergoing the 
consideration of the Committee ; he trusted 
his hon. Friend would withdraw his Reso- 
lution for the present, but he fully agreed 
with him in the absolute necessity which 
existed for laying down some rule by which 
Railway Committees were in future to be 
ided in this matter. 

Mr. DUNCOMBE consented to withdraw 
his Motion, and was glad to hear the sub- 
ject was under the consideration of the 
Committee. 

Mr. P. M. STEWART suggested the 
justice and expediency of having such hon. 
Members as did not serve on Railway Com- 
mittees during last Session appointed to 
that particular business during the present. 

Mr. GISBORNE had always said last 
year of those Committees that they were 
honest but incompetent tribunals ; but as 
many hon. Members had obtained so much 
experience by their attendance on those 
Committees, he thought it would be a pity 
to let the country lose the advantage of it. 

Resolutions agreed to, and Classification 
Committee appointed. 


CAPTAIN JOHNSTONE. 

ApuiraL DUNDAS wished to call the 
attention of the Government to a case which 
had lately excited great interest in the pub- 
lie mind ; he referred to the case of Cap- 
tain Johnstone, who had lately been tried 
and acquitted. It had been since reported, 
that it was the intention of Government to 
send that individual to a Colony. Te 
hoped this report was untrue; for the man 
ought certainly to have been hanged. He 
also wished to know whether Government 
intended to institute any examination into 
the qualifications of masters of merchant 
vessels ? 

Sm J. GRAHAM said, in reference to 
the first question put to him by the hon. 
and gallant Member with respect to Cap- 
tain Johnstone, who had lately been tried 
and not found guilty but insane, he begged 
to state to the hon. and gallant Officer, 
that her Majesty’s Government had no 
power whatever of inflicting any punish- 
ment on that individual. It would be their 
duty to place him under close confinement 
for the rest of his days. In reference to 
the second question put to him by the hon. 
and gallant Member, he had the satisfac- 
tion of stating that the Board of Trade, by 
Vrecent regulation, had established a sys- 
tem of examination for masters of mer- 
chant vessels, 
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STAFF OFFICERS (RETIRING PENSIONS). 

Captain LAYARD wished to ask the 
right hon. Secretary at War whether the 
Government had it in contemplation to 
make any better regulations for the retire- 
ment of staff officers, such as surgeons, 
quartermasters, veterinary surgeons, and 
paymasters ? He wished also to ask, whe- 
ther the medal was to be given at once to 
those engaged in the Chinese war ? 

Mr. S. HERBERT said, in reference 
to the first question put to him by the 
hon. and gallant Member, that the matter 
was under consideration. Considerable dif- 
ficulty arose in giving the retirement con- 
tended for by the hon. and gallant Member, 
without encouraging similar claims from 
other portions of the service. Le hoped, 
however, that some improvement would be 
introduced, although, perhaps, not to the 
extent desired by the hon. and gallant 
Member. With regard to the medals to 
be distributed amongst those who served 
in the Chinese war, he had been informed 
that the dies were made, and that the me- 
dals, 17,000 in number, would be com- 
pleted in three months’ time. 


COMMERCIAL DUTIES. 

Mr. A. STAFFORD O’BRIEN wished 
to know whether the Government intended 
to put a stop to the further circulation of a 
work, treating of commercial tariffs re- 
lating to America, to which the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bolton had referred on Tuesday 
evening last? He had looked over the 
latter portion of that book, and had found 
its inaccuracies so numerous, and, he must 
say, so disgraceful to the public officer who 
prepared it, that he hoped the Government 
would not permit it to be further circulated 
until these errors had been corrected. The 
compiler, drawing up a scheme of taxation, 
such as suited his own views and principles, 
made a mistake of 1,339,000I. in his eal- 
culations with reference to the duty on 
malt and the excise, setting down the duty 
for five months at 8,993,7521., when any 
person acquainted with the commonest 
rules of arithmetic —any child from a 
parish school, could have shown the amount 
from his own figures to be upwards of 
10,000,0007. It was most desirable for 
our own character, especially with refer- 
ence to America, that some check should 
be put to such disgraceful inaccuracies. 

Sir G. CLERK complained, that the 
hon. Member should have put his question 
without having given him the slightest in- 
timation of his intention to make so serious 
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a charge. The House must be aware that 
it would be perfectly impossible for him or 
any other individual, without notice, to 
give an answer relative to the accuracy of 
every statement in a volume containing 
1400 pages. If the hon. Member would 
have the courtesy to inform him what were 
the particular inaccuracies of which he had 
to complain, he would take care to make 
inquiry into the subject, and inform him 
whether the mistakes had arisen from ac- 
cidental errors of the press, or from miseal- 
culations on the part of the officer who had 
prepared the returns. The only object of 
compiling these statements was to obtain 
correct information; and he could assure 
the hon. Member, and all other hon. Mem- 
bers, that the Board of Trade would feel 
most grateful for information as to any 
errors which might require correction. In 
returns embracing such yoluminous details 
it was almost impossible to guard, even 
with the exercise of the utmost caution, 
against error. 

Lorv SEYMOUR wished to know under 
what system these volumes were produced. 
It was of the utmost importance to all, 
whatever their views, that these returns 
should be accurate, which, under the pre- 
sent system prevailing at the Board of 
Trade, was impossible. Under any system 
it would be difficult to obtain correct sta- 
tistical information; but it became an im- 
possibility when facts were warped to suit 
particular views. He wished to have laid 
on the Table the original Minute under 
which the statistical department of the 
Board of Trade was constituted. It would 
be well if the noble Lord, who presided 
over that department with so much ability, 
would give directions to the officers con- 
nected with the statistical department to 
confine themselves to data and the arrange- 
ment of facts, instead of dwelling in decla- 
matory language on the tyranny of other 
Governments, and casting blame on the 
conduct of all the Sovereigns of Europe. 

Mr. M. GIBSON rose to bear testimony 
to the general accuracy of the works com- 
piled by Mr. Macgregor, of which he was 
a student. He had tested their truthful- 
ness, and would undertake to say that no 
one was more desirous than that gentle- 
man of giving sound information on com- 
mercial matters. It frequently happened 
that unintentional inaccuracies found their 
way into these public documents ; in fact, 
an instance just occurred to him, relating 
to the quantity of corn which was to be 
expected from the province of Tamboff. 
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He certainly thought the hon. Member for 
Northamptonshire indulged in far too strong 
a word when he applied the term “ dig. 
graceful’’ to the officer by whom these re. 
turns were furnished. Some unintentional 
inaccuracies might be found in them per- 
haps; but they were, nevertheless, exceed- 
ingly instructive, and might be read with 
great advantage by the hon. Member and 
his friends. 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE had just been in. 
formed by the officer himself that the errors 
complained of were typographical ; it was 
rather hard, therefore, that those intrusted 
with the i yee of the returns in 
question should not only be charged with 
having made misealeulations, but should 
also have improper motives imputed to 
them. 

Mr. A. 8. O’BRIEN said he had been 
misinterpreted. He had no intention of 
imputing motives ; and if any unintentional 
expression had fallen from him which 
would bear such an interpretation, he most 
heartily begged to retract it. He still 
maintained, however, that when they paid 
public servants for the execution of publi¢ 
works, they had a right to expect accuracy. 

Mr. HORSMAN said, whether the in- 
formation were true or not, the hon. Mem- 
ber was not justified in attacking a public 
servant without giving him notice. 

Viscount POLLINGTON apprehended 
the hon. Member merely meant to say that 
it was disgraceful that public Papers should 
be allowed to go forth in such a state, 

Subject at an end. 


COMMERCIAL POLICY—CUSTOMS—CORN 
LAWS—ADJOURNED DEBATE (‘THIRD 
NIGHT). 

On the Order of the Day for resuming 
the Adjourned Debate, 

Mr. COLQUHOUN said, he was going 
to ask the permission of the House to make 
a personal explanation, painful at all times, 
but which it was incumbent on him to 
make after the observations of the right 
hon. Baronet at the head of the Govern- 
ment, who, he was ready to admit, had no 
wish to misrepresent his opinions, although 
the right hon. Gentleman had greatly mis- 
understood them. It would be in the re 
collection of the House that the right hon. 
Baronet had stated that he had once held 
opinions similar to those entertained, and, 
he believed, most conscientiously enter- 
tained, by the hon. Member for Wolver 
hampton—namely, that he wished for 4 
total repeal of the Corn Laws, and that he 
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had passed from that opinion to those in 
favour of high protective duties, which he 
at present entertained. He could assure 
the right hon. Baronet that he was mis- 
taken both as to the opinions he (Mr. Col- 
quhoun) had formerly held, and those he at 
present held. With regard to his former 
opinions, no doubt the hon. Member for 
Durham would think him very ignorant, 
when he frankly avowed that with regard 
to the question of the Corn Laws he had 
ever felt it to be one of extreme difficulty. 
It was of all questions of political economy 
that which was so mixed up with many 
great interests of the country, that he felt 
perplexed in his decision, and he was un- 
able by the exercise of his own judgment 
to arrive at a satisfactory knowledge of all 
its bearings; on the contrary, he con- 
fessed he had regarded it for many years 
with great doubt and anxiety. In 1841, 
when he was excluded from Parliament, 
the question of the Corn Laws came pro- 
minently before that House, and assumed 
a very important position. He had then 
given the question a careful consideration, 
and whatever opinions he had arrived at, 
he was perfectly prepared now to defend 


them, reviewing, as he had then done, all 
the bearings of the question, and fixing de- 
cisively the conclusions at which he had 


But as to his having held 
at a former period opinions similar to 
those of the hon. Member for Wolver- 
hampton, this was incorrect; though it was 
said somewhat ingeniously by the right hon. 
Baronet that he had found his name in the 
division in 1838 with the hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton ; and as he (Mr. Colqu- 
houn) had voted for the Committee, he 
must have entertained these opinions. 
Now, did the right hon. Baronet forget 
that the hon. Member for Wolverhampton, 
in his concluding speech, had stated that 
he moved for the Committee, in order to 
sweep into the division persons who did not 
agree with him, and who thought that a 
fixed duty was the best mode of settling 
the question? The same Motion was re- 
newed in 1839; and with regard to the 
Motion of 1838 she would observe that he 
found in the same division with himself the 
name of the hon. Member for Sheffield, 
who was also the advocate of a fixed duty. 
But in 1839 they had precisely the same 
Motion made by the hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton, for which he (Mr. Colqu- 
houn) had voted; but he would add that 
the noble Lord the Member for London, 
the avowed and most resolute champion for 


now arrived. 
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a fixed duty, voted for it; the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Taunton, whose 
sincerity in the opinions he entertained 
in favour of a fixed duty, no one would 
question, voted for it; and so did also 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Portsmouth, whose integrity and straight- 
forwardness no one could deny. He (Mr. 
Colquhoun) therefore certainly could not 
be charged as entertaining the opinions 
of the hon. Member for Wolverhampton, 
because, being the advocate of a fixed 
duty, he had voted for the Committee. 
He happened lately to find a newspaper, 
in which his opinions were stated as he 
had delivered them to the constituents 
he then represented in that House—the 
borough of Kilmarnock. Now, the hon, 
Member for Kilmarnock, whom he saw in 
his place, would bear him out, that on the 
question of free trade that constituency was 
sufficiently liberal; and as he was then 
asking their votes, it was obvious that, 
knowing their opinions, he must have been 
anxious to express opinions as liberal as 
he possibly could. That was the common 
tactique of an election. In July, 1837, he 
was on that occasion asked by an elector 
of Rutherglen, ‘* Are you prepared to 
support the total and immediate repeal 
of the Corn Laws?’ and his (Mr. Col- 
quhoun’s) reply was, ‘‘ that he was not 
prepared to do so—that he had no objection 
to see a reduced duty imposed upon corn ; 
but he was quite sure that it was not for 
the interests of the manufacturing classes, 
or any class of the community, that confu- 
sion should be thrown into the agricultural 
class ; that both classes should go together, 
and he was not disposed to advocate a mea- 
sure detrimental to the interests of both, 
as he thought the total repeal of the Corn 
Laws would be.”’ True, he had then added 
that upon so difficult and perplexing a ques- 
tion the application of a fixed duty would 
be the most desirable way of settling the 
question; and his motive for holding that 
opinion was, that protection was necessary 
for the welfare of agriculture. That was 
his deliberate opinion; and he believed they 
never could continue protection in that 
country unless they obtained for it not only 
the support of the agricultural class, great 
and influential as it was, but unless they car- 
ried with them the sympathy and judgment 
of a large portion of the manufacturing and 
mercantile classes ; and he founded that on 
his experience of that class with whom 
chiefly he had been connected since his en- 
trance into public life. And when he 
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heard the right hon. Baronet the Secretary 
of State dispose of the sliding-scale so 
easily — when his right hon. Friend told 
them that the sliding-seale would not 
slide even before they had had the expe- 
rience of a bad harvest, he could not help 
thinking that perhaps his (Mr. Colquhoun’s) 
earlier views of a fixed duty were better 
than those views which he had entertained 
subsequently, and which he had derived 
chiefly from the able speeches of his right 
hon. Friend and the right hon. Baronet at 
the head of the Government. So much 
for his past experience. The right hon. 
Baronet had thrown out a hint that it might 
be convenient to raise the question now 
before the House, by a proposition that 
protection was absolutely required for all 
the industry of this country. If that 
Motion were made, it was one which with 
his commercial views he frankly confessed 
he could not support. He believed that 
the views of Mr. Huskisson on that 
point were those of a wise and practical 
statesman. His views were, that they 
were bound to relax commercial restric- 
tions so far as was possible, consistently 
with the safety of the other interests of the 
country. In every possible mode in which 
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they could remove commercial restrictions 
and extend the trade of the country, that 
mode ought to be adopted; and he still 
maintained his opinions formerly avowed, 
that the right hon. Baronet, in following 
the steps of Mr. Huskisson, had acted 
rightly, and deserved, as he had secured, 


his support. He had not changed those 
opinions. When the noble Lord the 
Member for London referred to the au- 
thority of Mr. Huskisson, and had stated 
that he was rather surprised the right 
hon. Baronet had not cited the autho- 
rity of Mr. Huskisson, the noble Lord 
would permit him to say that he thought in 
that the right hon. Baronet had shown the 
admirable logic he always used. That au- 
thority, great as it undoubtedly was, would 
not have availed him, because the opinions 
of Mr. Huskisson were not on his side. 
The system of Mr. Iuskisson was this : 
he found that in this country they had for a 
long series of years levied heavy protecting 
and prohibitory duties upon foreign goods ; 
and perceiving what branches of manu- 
facture there were which could especially 
dispense with that protection, nay, which 
were rather embarrassed by it, Mr. Huskis- 
son withdrew it from these branches; and in 
this respect, following his example, the right 
hon. Baronet now proposed to withdraw 
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wholly from these branches the protection 
which they at present enjoyed. But Mr. Hus. 
kisson never applied these principles to agri 
culture. Perhaps he might be told, that if 
he had lived at the present day he would 
have done so. They might say so, but 
there was no proof of this: the autho. 
rity of Mr. Huskisson did not apply to 
those articles which were connected with 
the cultivation of the soil, and whieh 
he had studiously omitted. He confessed 
that he saw a reason in policy both 
for the forbearance of Mr. Huskisson in 
the one case, and for the steps which 
he adopted in the other. That reason had 
been glanced at by the hon. Member for 
Hampshire, who had touched the argument 
for the removal of protection on certain 
manufactures, and retaining it on the pro- 
ducts of the soil. And he appealed to the 
noble Lord’s judgment, whether there was 
not a distinction at once palpable and un- 
deniable? The noble Lord had quoted Adam 
Smith; but the doctrine of that great eco- 
nomist was, that it was not only the right 
but the policy of States to impose duties 
on foreign commodities equivalent to the 
taxes which were laid- upon their own. 
That was a principle which the noble Lord 
would not contest. How did that dictum 
apply to the present case? There was an 
enormous amount of taxation imposed on 
the people of this country, which was pe- 
culiar, because it arose from a great na- 
tional debt. There was a further amount 
of local taxation. They were in the habit 
of levying duties on foreign products as 
equivalent to those taxes. Why had they 
removed some branches of their manufac- 
tures from that category of protection? 
Because these manufactures had, in the 
very nature of their industry, a natural 
and adequate protection. No man could 
look at Lancashire, Warwickshire, or Staf- 
fordshire, without being struck by percet- 
ing, that in the mineral treasures of those 
counties we had natural advantages against 
which few other countries in the world could 
successfully contend. Under your very feet, 
over the soil on which they stood, the coal 
and iron with which these districts abound- 
ed, gave our manufactures a large protection 
without the imposition of duties on foreign 
articles. The textile fabrics of this coun- 
try need not therefore, in many of their 
branches, fear competition with the foreign- 
er; but agriculture stood on a different 
footing. The farmers of England had to 
contend with seasons more variable and 
more severe than those of any other coum 
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try in Europe; and not only had they 
no corresponding advantages as compared 
with the manufacturers, but they were also 
subjected to great disadvantages. The 
right hon. Baronet was, therefore, right in 
abstaining from quoting the authority of 
Mr. Huskisson. The right hon. Gentle- 
man referred the House to the experience 
of the last three years, and he rested his 
ease on that experience. The noble Lord 
the Member for Liverpool (Lord Sandon) 
said, and said very truly, that he thought 
three years too narrow a basis for such a 
superstructure. He (Mr. Colquhoun) went 
farther, and maintained that not only was 
the basis too narrow, but that no super- 
structure could be raised on it at all. It 
might be right to take away protection 
from agriculture, but not upon grounds 
which were not tenable in argument. Look 
at the argument with regard to the price 
of produce. The right hon. Baronet said, 


that he had removed the duties on the im- 
portation of animal food and live stock 
three years ago, and the consequence had 
been a great increase in the price of meat. 
Now, if that argument were good for any- 
thing, it would be an argument against 
the reduction of duty; because the avowed 


object of the right hon. Baronet was to 
cheapen food, and the result had been to 
enhance the price. But the truth was— 
and he appealed to the observation of 
the right hon. Baronet—when they ex- 
amined how it was that the price of food 
had risen during the last three years, the 
House would perceive that it arose from 
causes which were not applicable to the 
argument, and, which, so far as they 
could be appealed to, rather told against 
the right hon. Baronet’s views. One 
cause of the enhanced price was the agri- 
cultural panic which ensued upon the 
proposition of the right hon. Baronet’s 
Tariff. The farmers believed that they 
were going to be flooded with oxen, sheep, 
and pigs; and they thought they would 
never find a market again in this country 
for their cattle. They, therefore, sold 
their stock at very low prices, and the 
effect of that was naturally, for years 
afterwards, to limit the supply. There 
were also some natural causes to be added 
to these. In one year there was a failure of 
the green crops, and in the year 1844 there 
was a failure of the hay and grass crops, 
and also the murrain, all of which tended 
to raise and exaggerate the price of ani- 
mal food. But there was another cause 
of high price more satisfactory than these ; 
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one which, without disparaging the right 
hon. Gentleman’s efforts, or depreciating 
the effect of his Tariff, was much more 
beneficial. It was a cause more powerful 
in its action than the Tariff, which, b 

stimulating employment, enabled the labour- 
ing classes to command more butchers’ meat, 
and raised its price. [‘‘Hear.”] He per- 
fectly understood that cheer. He must re- 
mark, however, that the Tariff, or commer- 
cial changes which had already taken place, 
had no connexion at all with these circum- 
stances. No one could argue that the 
great development of railways, and the 
enormous employment that had been af- 
forded to the labouring population by the 
capital embarked in these speculations, 
depended upon commercial legislation here. 
The causes that led to these results were 
the spontaneous exertions of the industry 
of the country, aided by the course pur- 
sued by the Government in leaving these 
matters alone, and permitting the capital of 
the country to develop its own resources, 
But this course was contrary to the opin- 
ions of a great free-trade Member of this 
House. The hon. Member for Inverness 
(Mr. Morrison) had frequently told them 
that they ought to interfere in railway 
speculation, and limit its profits. The 
hon. Member was a free trader, and he had 
again and again urged upon the House the 
necessity of interfering with the employ- 
ment of capital in making railways. That 
House had, he thought, wisely, abstained 
from such interference, and had their re- 
ward in the development of industry and 
prosperity which prevailed. If there were 
one individual more than any other, to 
whom the country was indebted for this 
state of things, that individual was a Gen- 
tleman not to be found upon the Treasury 
benches. The hon. Member for Sunderland 
(Mr. Hudson), had not only been the ar- 
chitect of his own fortune; he could also 
claim the honour of having developed the 
industry of the country, by the application 
of his own great talents and skill to this 
subject. It was this cause above all others, 
which had in these three years enhanced 
the price of food. The argument of prices, 
therefore, was not one to which the right 
hon. Baronet could justly refer. He now 
turned to another point in his statement. 
The right hon. Gentleman had dwelt upon 
the subject of wages, and he argued that 
there was no connexion between wages 
and the price of provisions, The right 
hon. Baronet the Secretary of State, when 
he addressed the House the other night, 
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had thought proper to allude to the speech 
of the First Lord of the Treasury, which 
he had delivered in 1839. That speech 
referred to the question as to how la- 
bour was to be affected by a repeal of 
the Corn Laws. He must say to his right 
hon. Friend, with all respect for his great 
talents, his allusion to the speech made by 
the First Minister of the Crown in 1839, 
was not discreet, because in that same 
speech the right hon. Gentleman argued in 
his forcible and eloquent language that 
if they repealed the Corn Laws it would 
bring such injury upon the agriculture 
of the country as would unquestionably 
shake the stability of all the capital en- 
gaged in agriculture—that it would limit 
the employment of labour, and injure 
agricultural capital, as well as manufac- 
turing industry. He might remark here, 
that his right hon. Friend the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department dis- 
posed very shortly of all these and other 
arguments which he had previously used 
in favour of protection. He said, ‘I have 
changed my opinion, and there is an end 
of it.”” But there was not an end of it. 
Ilis right hon. Friend must not forget the 
laws by which the words of men of genius 
—whether orators or poets —are bound 
with them. His right hon. Friend’s words 
could not thus pass away. They were 
winged shafts which pierced many minds. 
They remained after the occasion which 
produced them passed away. [Ilis right 
hon. Friend must remember that the 
words which he had used adhered to the 
memory, moulded men’s sentiments, guided 
public opinion. He must recollect that 
the armour of proof which he had laid 
aside, and the lance which he had wielded, 
and with which he had pierced many an 
incumbered opponent, remained weighty 
and entire. Greatly did he wish that 
his right hon. Friend were again on this 
side to wield them—that he were here to 
lead their ranks, and guide them by his 
prowess. But if not, they retained at least 
his arms; these lay at their feet, strewed 
all around them, an arsenal of power. 


“Tuque tuis armis, nos te poteremur, Achille !” 


But to return to the connexion of the price 
of provisions with wages. His right hon. 
Friend had said, and with truth, that 
wages followed the price of provisions 
at slow intervals. He gave his right hon. 
Friend the full benefit of that argu- 
ment. Undoubtedly if they é¢ould main- 
tain wages at the same rate whilst there 
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was a reduction in the price of food by 
a repeal of the Corn Laws, the labour. 
ing classes of this country would, for g 
few years, be greatly advantaged by the 
change; but whilst he admitted that fact, 
he appealed to his opponents to admit 
with him the converse of this argument, 
If by any repeal of the Corn Law, they 
limited suddenly the employment of the peo. 
ple in this country, and that the market for 
labour became glutted by the number ofla- 
bourers thrown upon it, then however they 
might reduce the price of provisions, wages 
would fall as rapidly, and the condition of 
the population would not be improved, but 
deteriorated. Let them look to the case 
of Ireland, where there was cheap food, 
but with deficient employment, low wages, 
and a truly wretched population. If the 
arguments which had been urged year 
after year in that House by his right hon, 
Friend were good—if it were true that 
some of the land would be thrown out of 
cultivation by a repeal of the Corn Laws, 
the effect of that change.would be, un- 
doubtedly, a fall in the price of provi- 
sions; but they might rest assured that 
wages would fall also, and become still 
lower than they were then. The population 
would suffer deeply even while provisions 
were cheapened, and the effect would cer- 
tainly prove anything but advantageous to 
theirlabourers. He could not helpreminding 
the hon. Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. 
Villiers) that he had made the same ad- 
mission himself; for he recollected the 
hon. Member telling the House that the 
effect of the Corn Laws was to keep in 
cultivation some soils which otherwise 
would have been thrown out of culture. If 
that position were sound—if they were by 
this change about to curtail the sources of 
labour, and to glut the labour market, then, 
great as might be the fall of prices in pro- 
visions, greater still would be the fall of 
wages, and, as a natural consequence, great 
suffering would be inflicted upon the agri- 
cultural as well as the manufacturing in- 
dustry of the country. He would now 
adopt the views expressed by the hon. 
Member for Durham. He would proceed 
to admit the statement of the free traders. 
They said that agriculture would not be 
injured, and that trade would be augment- 
ed by a repeal of the Corn Laws; they 
told him that he ought to infer from this 
that the wages and the condition of the la- 
bouring classes would be improved. He ad- 
mitted their premises, but he said it was 
impossible that he could assent to their 
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conclusions. He did not think that any 
one, however sanguine, would say that he 
expected so great a development of trade 
in consequence of repeal as had arisen 
during the last century in this country 
from various causes; and yet, with all 
these developments of trade, he would ask, 
had wages risen? That was a question 
which he should wish to have carefully con- 
sidered He saw the hon. Member for 
Birmingham opposite, and he trusted he 
might be allowed to quote his authority 
upon the subject. That hon. Member (Mr. 
Muntz) had informed him of the rate of 
wages of those in his own employment. It 
appeared that formerly he used to sell an 
article for 36s., which he now sold for 6s. 
The labourer received one-fifth of the price. 
The labour for performing this work used to 
cost 7s. and 12s.; it now only cost ls. 2d. 
As his right hon. Friend had spoken of the 
improvement of the labouring classes, he 
could not help referring to Mr. Horner’s 
Report, published in 1841. The extract 
he was referring to was taken from the 
statements of manufacturers, culled from 
their own books, and given upon their own 
authority. In fine yarns’ spinning the fall 
that took place from the year 1838 to 
1841 was 31 per cent., and the reduction 
in the wages of the spinner was 29 per 
eent., and in those of other workers 13 per 
eent. He would also quote the words of 
Mr. Wilson, a gentleman who was a great 
ironmaster in Scotland :—* Iron has fallen 
from 1841 25 per cent., and wages are 
only reduced 15 per cent., and cannot be 
lowered further in consequence of the duty 
that exists upon the importation of foreign 
con.” Was it not obvious, then, that 
Mr. Wilson expected, when the Corn Laws 
were repealed, that he would be able in the 
iron trade to lower his wages? Mr. Greg, 
who at one time represented Manchester, 
said, “ By better education and more sober 
habits, together with cheaper food, the 
people will, no doubt, be enabled to live in 
greater comfort, and from considerably 
smaller earnings.”’ So that it could not be 
doubted for one moment that even the free 
traders themselves must believe that if this 
Bill were carried, the wages of labour would 
be redueed. He did not blame the manu- 
facturers, under the cireumstances in which 
they were placed ; for they were pressed by 
competition, and driven to economise and 
abridge their own expenses. Supported by 
the power of their machinery, they would be 
hecessarily able to limit the wages of labour. 
Most assuredly, if the sole eflect of the re- 





peal of the Corn Laws were to reduce the 
price of food—if he did not see counterac- 
ting evils to spring from it—he should con- 
sider the measure to be one of great good. 
But, he said, if they told the working 
classes of this country that after the Corn 
Laws were repealed, they would have the 
same wages as before, they met those 
classes with delusions, the effects of which 
would be found by bitter experience, and 
the results of which would react upon them- 
selves. The hon. Member for North Nor- 
thamptonshire (Mr. 8S. O’Brien), in his elo- 
quent and able speech the other night, had 
touched upon this point. That hon. Member 
had been commented on as indulging in 
incendiary language, and as exciting the 
working classes by incendiary appeals. He 
did not think that his statement was of 
that character—he was certain that it was 
not the intention of the hon. Gentleman so 
to express himself. Ile would, however, be 
careful to say nothing that could bear such 
an interpretation. So far from attacking 
the manufacturers by branding them as 
cruel men, who were grinding the faces of 
the poor, he looked at them as one great 
source of the wealth and prosperity of Eng- 
land. Living, as he did, near to a large 
manufacturing town, and knowing the 
value of manufactures in reference to his 
own property, he could look at them in no 
other light, and must at once admit that 
agriculture and manufactures ‘‘ waxed and 
waned” together, and were mutually de- 
pendent; and if the effect of these mea- 
sures should be to draw the landlords of 
this country and the manufacturing capital- 
istsinto kinder views in regard to each other’s 
acts, thus far they would unquestionably 
confer a great benefit, in which he should 
sincerely rejoice. He believed that they 
did not understand each other correctly. 
He believed that among many manufac- 
turers there existed a most kind and ge- 
nerous feeling towards those whom they 
employed ; he only wished them to believe 
it equally true that the agriculturists had 
similar dispositions for the improvement of 
the condition of the labouring population. 
But the powers of both parties was limited— 
limited by causes over which they had little 
control. Whatever they could do in that 
House, he did not believe that they would 
be able to raise the wages, or greatly to im- 
prove the financial condition, of the people. 
Ile regretted to have heard the noble Lord 
the Member for London (Lord J. Russell) an- 
nounce to the labouring classes, that he had 
every hope that this commercial measure 
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would improve their condition. It might do 
something to stimulate trade; it might have 
the effect of developing the manufacturing 
capabilities of the country ; it might add 
to the number of their factories, and to 
the range of manufacturing capital ; but 
he was greatly afraid that the pressure, 
on the one hand, from competition from 
abroad, and on the other, the pressure 
from the labouring people at home, loaded 
by their own numbers, would have the effect 
of depressing their wages far below the 
amount which humanity would award, to 
a standard scanty and sinking, and involving 
the operative in still heavier sufferings. 
He thought that the meaning of the ap- 
peal of the hon. Member for Northampton- 
shire, who said, very ably and truly, that 
the science of national wealth was very 
different from that statesmanship which 
secured the national weal, was obvious— 
that they might have great wealth and 
affluence among the upper and middle 
classes, but that the condition of the la- 
bourer might be lowered instead of raised, 
unless they took some direct steps—not 
through their commercial code, but by the 
adoption of specific measures for the ame- 
lioration of the people. Yet when they 
asked the rigid disciples of political eeonomy 
to join them in any of these measures— 
when the noble Lord the late Member for 
Dorsetshire (Lord Ashley) sought to limit 
the hours of labour for the poorer classes, 
they reviled and scoffed at his Motion. When 
the hon. Member for the University of 
Oxford asked them to apply sound religious 
instruction to the people—to tend them by 
the appointment of men who would watch 
over their moral good, and thus ensure, by 
the only effectual remedy, their social com- 
fort—who would visit their homes, and 
endeayour to raise them in their own 
moral opinion, and in the habits of purer 
thought, he was met on the part of these 
same Gentlemen by an instant refusal. He 
greatly feared, that even if by the ap- 
plication of this commercial change they 
were to confer a brief advantage on manu- 
factures, they would still continue in the 
same condition which had been described 
by the right hon. Baronet in 1842, of 
which he now ventured to say to them, 
that beneath their feet was a volcano of 
passion, ignorance, and misery, which they 
might look on with unconcern, but which, 
if they did not assuage in time, would shake 
the seeurity upon which the capital of the 
country was built—that security without 
which credit was but a name. Free traders 
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told them that in a year of deficient hay. 
vest the labourer could not purchase mang. 
factures, and that manufactures in sueh 
seasons declined. They imagined ‘that 
these evils would cease after the Corn 
Laws were repealed. They were in error, 
After this measure was passed, they would 
still be as dependent on the seasons as 
they were at present: when the harvest 
was abundant, trade would be brisk; and 
when it was defective, trade would lap. 
guish. He held in his hand a circular 
of Messrs. Ferguson and Taylor, com. 
mission merchants in Manchester, in which 
the same opinions were contained. The 
hon. Gentleman said that he would bring 
in corn from abroad to remove the diffi- 
culty. But if he looked at the working 
of the system, he would find a more 
correct explanation. The hon. Member 
for Stockport had correctly stated thie 
amount of exchangeable produce drawn 
from English soil; the same calculation 
had been made by Mr. M‘Culloch. Put 
it at 200,000,0001., or at 250,000,000L; 
now a bad harvest, such as that of 1838, 
took 43 per cent. from the produce of 
England. In 1839, the deficiency was 
calculated at 83 per cent. That is to say, 
the exchangeable produce of the soil fail- 
ed to the extent of from 8,000,0001. to 
16,000,000/. in each of these years. But 
if there were a deficiency to the extent of 
8,000,000. or 16,000,000/., it was clear 
that the foreign demand—great as they 
might choose to reckon it—could not make 
up for the failure that had occurred in 
their own produce. Rate their foreign de- 
mand as high as they pleased—assume that, 
after the repeal of the Corn Laws, they 
gained as much by the development of 
trade as they expected, still the manufae- 
turers would apportion their supply to the 
aggregate demand of the home and foreign 
market; and if there was a failure in 
either of these, they would have the same 
languor of trade, the same dulness of 
prices, and’ the same difficulties among the 
labouring population. A deficient harvest 
would still, as now, produce a deficient 
demand, and a deficient demand would ev- 
tail difficulties on the manufacturers, and 
depression on the labourers. He therefore 
frankly confessed he could not join with 
those who anticipated from commercial 
relaxation a great development of the 
prosperity of this country. On the one 
hand, while he did not think it possible 
to escape the difficulties which pressed 
on them whenever there was a deficient 
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harvest, on the other hand, the change 

posed might bring on the country se- 
rious difficulties of another kind. What 
would be the effect on their colonial mar- 
kets? At present the foreign trade of 
the country varied from 50,000,000. to 
60,000,0002. What amount of that went 
to their colonial market? It had risen now 
to 15,000,000/.; but did not every Gentle- 
man see that the protection of sugar and 
other colonial produce was not likely 
long to survive the repeal of the pro- 
tection on wheat? Did not hon. Gentle- 
man proclaim that that was the hope 
which they entertained? And did they 
not look to those benches to assist them in 
the measure? If they were to remove all 
those protections which benefited their Co- 
lonies, could they keep the colonial mar- 
ket as a preserve for their manufactures ? 
Would the West Indians and the East 
Indians endure that they should be 
obliged to take the English manufac- 
tures, when they could get manufactures 
cheaper from America? Did not the 
House remember the argument of the right 
hon. Member for Taunton, when he said 
that, in relaxing the colonial duties, they 
must take care they did not lose the colonial 
market? But there was another and a 
heavier blow which must be inflicted, be- 
cause if the effect of this measure was to 
limit agriculture, then it would limit the 
demand in the home market, and the mea- 
sure would produce precisely what was pro- 
dueed in the years 1838 and 1839, when 
with a deficient harvest from natural 
causes they had a diminished trade. They 
might produee—he feared they would pro- 
duee—like results from the measures which 
they now proposed. But there was a part 
of that measure which struck him as above 
all others untenable and unsound. He 
would ask the hon. Member for Wolver- 
hampton, whether he would go down to his 
constituents, and take that commercial code 
in his hand, and say—‘* Here is the law 
which we passed in 1846, and which I offer 
you as a complete, admirable, finished law 
of free trade?”? Would the hon. Gentle- 
man do that? He would not; because he 
found protection staring him in the face 
throughout various parts of this code, Ile 
found protection upon lace, upon hats, upon 

8, upon china, upon earthenware, and 
upon metals, Then, if they left protection 
on these articles, on what principle did they 
doit? The right hon. Baronet must have 
‘reason ; there was no pressure upon him 
from that side of the House; he must sup- 
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pose that there was none upon the other; 
from the agriculturists there could be no 
demand for keeping up the protection on 
silk, or upon hats, or lace, or metals, or 
china and earthenware. The right hon. 
Baronet must have preserved this, because 
he thought those branches ef manufacture 
not strong enongh to stand without some 
protection. But if they left protection at 
all, why take it away from that article 
which had been called a manufacture, but 
which was certainly the most delicate in 
the processes of its production of any 
If they were about to leave protection on 
the hardier article, why take it off the 
weaker ? The hon. Members for Durham 
and Stockport had stated at public meet- 
ings that they should like to go down 
to Buckinghamshire, and show how they 
could cultivate a farm, after the repeal 
of the Corn Laws, on the most approved 
principles, in perfect freedom of trade. 
He heartily wished the hon. Gentlemen 
would make the experiment. He would 
engage that some of his hon. Friends 
connected with Buckinghamshire should 
give them one of the best farms in that 
county on a lease, a lease that should be 
as long as they pleased—as long as they 
were in Scotland, for nineteen years, at 
the lowest rent and most moderate charge; 
but on one condition, that they should 
show their ledgers at the end of their lease : 
then, if there was a break, a power of termi- 
nating the lease at the end of seven years, 
he strongly suspected the hon. Gentlemen 
would avail themselves of it. He believed 
the hon. Member for Durham would then 
be inclined to adopt the quotation made by 
the noble Lord the Member for South 
Lancashire on a former evening, and give 
it a free, though, as he would find to his 
cost, a very literal translation— 

“ Claudite jam rivos, pueri; sat prata biberunt ;” 
which, according to the hon. Gentleman’s 
translation, would be, ‘* Close your purses, 


men of Manchester, for the fields of Buck- 
ingham have drained mine.”’ He suspected 


the hon. Gentleman would find, by his prac- 


tical experience, the difference between the 
manufacture of the soil and that of the 
loom; that capital applied to the cultivation 
of the land differed widely in its results 
from capital applied to textile fabrics. The 
hon, Gentleman in his factory could take 
his own time, make his own temperature, 
raise it by his thermometer to 100 de- 
grees, sink it at pleasure to 60; defy all 
changes of the weather; calculate with cer- 
2C 
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tainty on his returns; with perfect accuracy 
superintend his workmen, and apply ma- 
chinery to their assistance. But in cul- 
tivating the soil, the hon. Gentleman 
would find that, with the best possible ma- 
nagement, an ungenial spring might blight 
his hopes, a tardy summer, or, as they had 
had this year, a wet summer and a rainy 
autumn; he might have the murrain among 
his cattle, or rot in his potatoes; these 
were natural causes from which the farmers 
suffered, from which the manufacturers were 
exempt, which would teach the hon. Gen- 
tleman, in his capacity of a farmer, how 
different a thing it was to be engaged in 
the cultivation of the soil; and that if any 
men looked for quick and large returns 
on their capital, they must engage, not in 
farming, but in factories. He, therefore, 
asked the ILouse, in common justice, if 
they left a protection upon some of the 
fabries of the country, not to take it away 
from that manufacture which was the most 
difficult in its process, and the most uncer- 
tain in its results. Before he sat down, 
he was anxious to answer an appeal that 
had been made to him by the right hon. 
Baronet. The right hon. Baronet had 
appealed to him (Mr. Colquhoun) to say 
whether his opposition was founded solely 
upon the present measure, or whether it 
proceeded from a distrust of his policy upon 
other grounds. He would answer in all 
frankness that appeal. He had no_hesi- 
tation in saying, that though he opposed 
the measure on the grounds he alleged, 
there were parts of the plan to which he 
gave his cordial assent. But he had also 
no hesitation in saying, that he did en- 
tertain a general distrust of the policy pur- 
sued by the right hon. Gentleman. He 
did not mean to assert that it might have 
been possible for any one to have main- 
tained, in the difficult circumstances of 
the country, and against very plausible 
arguments, urged from the other side of 
the House, a high rate of protection to 
agriculture. That rate, like everything 
else, would probably have been restricted 
to the most moderate amount, to that which 
was proved to be sufficient for the protection 
of domestic industry. But he confessed he 
should have liked to have seen, on a great 
question such as this, a continuation, on the 
part of the right hon. Baronet, of those able 
arguments which, with all the weight of 
authority, station, and talent, he could 
have urged against the views of those op- 
posed to him. He spoke in the absence 
of the hon. Member for Stockport—which, 
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if he rightly learned the cause, he sincerely 
deplored—but he should say nothing that 
he would not equally say in his presence; 
in the hon. Member for Stockport the 
right hon. Baronet had found, since his 
accession to power, a most able, earnest, 
and eloquent opponent of the Corn Laws, 
A reference was made by the hon. Member 
for Bridport (Mr. B. Cochrane) to the Re. 
form Bill; he did not take the same views 
of that measure as the hon. Member. But 
great as their difference might be on this 
subject, he did not believe, never had be. 
lieved, that the difticulties of the coun- 
try would have been lightened, if they had 
excluded from political power the great 
section of the mercantile and manufactur. 
ing classes. But while he held this view, 
he equally contended, that in aequiescing 
in the principle of the Reform Bill, they 
must meet it in the spirit in which alone it 
could be dealt with. It was obvious to 
every one that they could maintain no in- 
stitution now, unless they could support 
it on a principle that would bear diseus- 
sion; unless they could maintain it by 
open, constant, rational argument; unless 
they could appeal in its support, not to 
sectional interests, but to the general inter- 
est of the nation. He might be wrong in 
his view of the question of protection to 
agriculture ; he held that it could be justi- 
fied by plain argmnent, and a regard for 
the national interests; but every body must 
have seen, that since the right hon. Baro- 
net had sat upon that bench, the principle 
of agricultural protection had never re- 
ceived from him an open or earnest de- 
fence. The hon. Member for Wolverhamp- 
ton, no later than 1844, had taunted them 
with this; he said the speech of the righthon. 
Baronet on that occasion was a dexterous 
evasion of the question, and that they had 
better take care, lest after such dexterous 
evasions the question would be surrendered. 
This was the fault he had to find with the 
right hon. Baronet, that he did not sus- 
tain the argument, he did not meet the 
question; nor did the right hon. Baronet 
meet other questions, or maintain other in 
stitutions, by an open avowal of the prin- 
ciples upon which he rested them, or by 
that strong, sustained, and vigorous de- 
fence necessary in the present day, if he 
would support those institutions of which 
he was the professed champion. It was 
in default of such a defence that this ques- 
tion had been carried—carried through a 
large section of the public mind; carried— 
for there was no denying the fact—by 
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the hon. Member for Stockport, by open 
discussion, by strong, earnest, and able ap- 
peals to popular opinion. But if he wished 
to see defended the great institutions of 
the country—institutions more vital even 
than the law which they were then dis- 
eussing—how, he would ask, were they to 
bemaintained? They must be maintain- 
ed, if at all, in the face of an inquiring, 
thinking, judging community, by earnest 
and unequivocal avowals of the principles 
on which their support was based. But he 
found no such course taken on any one of 
these great questions then pending, by the 
right hon. Baronet. On no one of the 
great institutions now endangered did he 
find the right hon. Baronet adopt that 
line of defence. He had no personal an- 
tipathy to the right hon. Baronet; he enter- 
tained towards Members of his Cabinet 
the sincerest regard—a regard won on their 
side by acts of friendship and years of kind- 
ness; met on his, by the only return which 
he could offer them—a grateful and undi- 
minished attachment. It was not from 
inclination that he opposed Her Majesty’s 
Government; but he frankly avowed that the 
course taken by the right hon. Baronet did 


meet his opposition—an opposition which 
he could see no prospect of being abated 


or removed. As long as the right hon. 
Baronet remained at the head of the Go- 
vernment—with his talent, with his skill 
—but with his evasion of discussion, his 
declining to meet the principles upon which 
their institutions were either attacked or 
defended; so long as he remained the 
master spirit and presiding genius of the 
Cabinet, so long he could tender the Go- 
vernment no adhesion, he could offer them 
no confidence. The vote that he should 
give, therefore, on the Motion before the 
House, was not given wholly on commercial 
grounds, strong though these appeared to 
him to be, but on grounds of general poliey. 
He wished to see the institutions of this 
great country preserved; and, confident that 
they could not be maintained in the face of 
the public, and on the principles of the 
Reform Bill, except by that discussion from 
which the right hon. Baronet shrank, and 
Which the hon. Member for Stockport had 
on this question wisely sought ; on these 
different but concurrent grounds he should 
give his decided and unhesitating vote for 
the Amendment of his hon. Friend. 

Mr. WILLIAMS WYNN said, that in 
voting with those whom he had been 
in the habit of supporting, he felt himself 
Separated upon this question, which had very 
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much divided men’s opinions, from several 
of those whom he most esteemed and re- 
garded; and he had to lament that he had 
differed in opinion from a most respectable 
meeting of a part of his constituents; but this 
was a misfortune to which any man who in- 
tended to act independently and conscien- 
tiously was at all times liable. He had had 
the good fortune, for nearly half a century, 
uniformly to experience a generous confi- 
dence from his constituents, although they 
might differ on particular questions ; and 
in acting as he did on this occasion, he 
believed that he was consulting what he 
deemed the interests of the country, rather 
than those of a particular body. His own 
inclinations would have led him to support 
any measure calculated for the protection 
of agriculture ; but manufactures and agri- 
culture were inseparable, and you could 
not act for the one without at the same time 
affecting the other. He had early learnt to 
consider the benefit of leaving questions of 
this kind to the Government, rather than to 
individuals. Ile was aware that it had been 
the policy of this country to pass laws for 
the protection of agriculture and manufac- 
tures; but this was not an argument which 
had much weight with him. Much as he 
respected the institutions and legislation 
of our forefathers, there was one point upon 
which he paid them very little respect, and 
that was, the point of commercial regula- 
tions. If he looked at the Statute Book, 
what did he see? A spirit of meddling 
with every detail, founded on the supposi- 
tion that those things which were best 
managed by the individuals concerned, 
could be better provided for by the Legis- 
lature. Looking at the regulations rela- 
tive to agriculture, he found them limiting 
the quantity of land which should be de- 
voted to pasture or to tillage; and in 
reference to articles, he found, amongst 
other things, that the prices of wine were 
to be limited by the Lord Treasurer, the 
Lord Chancellor, and the two Chief Jus- 
tices. If this practice were revived, he 
doubted not that a Committee would be 
appointed to sit for that purpose at the 
Cabinet dinners which were held every 
Wednesday. It was also enacted, that 
every vessel which engaged in the wine 
trade, should, upon every voyage, bring 
over a certain number of bow staves. 
The law required that for every tun of 
wine which was imported, there should be 
brought over ten bow staves. Thus the 
law did not leave the supply to be regu- 
lated by the demand, but laid down a com- 
202 
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ulsory interference with trade. Many 

on. Gentlemen would remember the dis- 
cussion after discussion which took place 
before a free trade was allowed even be- 
tween the different portions of our own 
Empire. Many discussions were had in 
that House, at different periods, before an 
importation of Irish cattle was allowed into 
England ; which, it was declared in debate, 
no man could support unless he had an Irish 
interest or an Irish understanding. The 
House would also bear in recollection that 
it was not till towards the close of the 
reign of James I. that the assumed power 
of the Crown to grant monopolies was put 
an end to: it was not till then that an Act 
of Parliament was passed to put a stop to 
that practice; but the principle was not 
fairly acted upon until the time of Mr. Pitt, 
who introduced a more generous policy. 
Look at the propositions relative to Ireland 
which he brought forward—propositions, in 
drawing up which he was assisted by one of 
whom he could never speak but with the ut- 
most affection and reverence: he alluded to 
the late Lord Grenville. The measure was 
strongly opposed, and it failed upon its 
first introduction ; but afterwards it suc- 
ceeded, and the policy was carried further 
at the time of the Union, when, most wisely, 
our shores were completely thrown open to 
the produce of Ireland. On the same prin- 
ciple, Mr. Pitt concluded his commercial 
Treaty with France, in the year 1787; and 
of both these great measures the good policy 
was now generally admitted ; and he knew 
that the efforts then made by Mr. Pitt and 
Lord Grenville, were by Lord Grenville re- 
garded to the last moments of his life as 
that part of his policy which he dwelt and 
reflected upon with the greatest pride and 
satisfaction. The only principle on which 
legislation on the subject should proceed, 
was contained in the short answer which 
had been given by the French merchants, 
when asked by Colbert what best could be 
done to advance their trade and to serve 
their commerce. Their answer (and it 
ought never to be forgotten by statesmen) 
was, ‘Pray, let us alone.’’ When the 
Corn Law of 1815 was in progress through 
the House, he (Mr. Wynn) had voted 
against it in every stage; and since that time 
he had ever been happy to support every 
relaxation of the prohibitory system when 
introduced. He regretted that the relaxing 
principle had not been carried further; still 
he had felt the weight of the objection 
urged, that protection ought not to be taken 
from the agricultural interest at the mo- 
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ment they were maintaining it to the manu. 
facturer. He admitted that that argument 
had considerable weight; forunfairness must 
always produce discontent. He thought 
that much relief had been given to the mer. 
chant and manufacturer by the establish. 
ment of the warehousing system ; in con. 
junction with which, however, the sliding. 
scale of corn duties had existed. There 
was one part of that scale to which he 
had ever felt very considerable objection 
—that was, that it was based on the sys- 
tem of striking average prices. There 
never was any foundation for the averages 
which had guided the duty upon corn. In 
every article, and especially in corn, there 
were different qualities at different prices ; 
and a man might as well talk of the average 
price of wine as of the average price of 
corn—in short, an average price might as 
well be formed from ‘‘imperial Tokay” 
as from ‘‘ humble port.”” But how was 
the question of protection now brought 
forward? It was not now brought for- 
ward as an insulated measure, _ bearing 
upon one interest ; but as part of a com- 
prehensive system which extended to every 
point, to every trade, and to every manu- 
facture. But it had been said, *‘* Why, 
on this principle, ought any duties what- 
ever to be paid? Why is ten per cent. to 
be levied at all, if this principle be good?” 
The answer was obvious. Duties were ne- 
cessary for other purposes than protection ; 
they were necessary for the purposes of 
revenue to carry on the service of the State. 
It had been said, that the principle of this 
measure being good, it ought to have been 
carried further, and carried to a greater 
degree of freedom in our commercial legis- 
lation. He should himself have been bet- 
ter pleased if it had been carried further; 
but he was willing to believe that it was 
not at present practicable. He believed 
that it was carried as far as it could be 
carried safely at present, and they must 
wait to see the effect it would produee. 
The hon. Member who spoke last had said, 
that the question was different with respect 
to the taking off duty on corn, and abolish- 
ing protection on manufactures and trade; 
that these two modes of employing capital 
rested upon a different basis; that while 
corn rested upon the seasons, trade and 
manufactures rested upon the constant 
produce of the soil peculiar to England, 
which afforded a greater supply of iron and 
of coal. Now, his opinion was, that both 
these branches of production rested upon 
our possessing a greater supply of that 
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which was the main support, not of particu- 
lar trades and particular manufactures, but 
of agriculture also, namely, of capital and 
of enterprise which did not exist elsewhere. 
It was said, that agriculture could not be 
assisted in the same degree by means of 
machinery as manufactures were. He 
could only say that, as far as his own ob- 
servation extended, he differed entirely 
from that opinion. Ile believed that the 
application of capital by the employment 
of machinery was daily taking place for the 
improvement of agriculture. What had been 
done in the great article of draining? The 
principal proprietors were manufacturing on 
their estates tiles for the purpose of drain- 
ing, which they sold to their tenants and 
others in their neighbourhood at prime cost, 
not with a view to any immediate gain, 
but for the ultimate improvement of their 
property. That was a course which he 
believed was not likely to stop; his hope 
was, that the application of capital in such 
a direction would proceed until it had de- 
veloped the agricultural resources of the 
country to their greatest extent. But then 
it was said, that it was humiliating to, and 
might be unsafe for, this country to be 


dependent for subsistence upon foreign 
countries, which it was affirmed would be 
the consequence of abolishing protection to 
agriculture. That, however, was an appre- 


hension which he did not entertain. He 
believed that so long as it answered the 
interest of foreign countries to supply this 
country with the superabundance of their 
corn, they would be as anxious to encou- 
rage ow buying it as we should be to obtain 
it from them. He remembered, during the 
war between Holland and Spain, the Dutch 
merchants were blamed for supplying the 
Spaniards, who were their great enemies, 
with their commodities; and when one of 
those merchants was reproached for his 
want of loyalty, and asked why he acted 
thus, his answer was, ‘It is my trade ;”’ 
and he added, ‘‘ Let me be told that there 
is a want of sulphur in the regions below, 
Ishould be ready to take my ship to the 
mouth of Acheron itself to convey a cargo 
of it, provided I had sufficient insurance 
to cover the hazard of singeing my sails.”’ 
This was the principle which governed men 
and nations in their intercourse with each 
other. There were many hon. Gentlemen 
Present who, perhaps, would remember that 
during the French war, even the highest 
antjacobins of them all never objected to 
take a glass or a bottle of French claret, 
frm the fear that by consuming that arti- 
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cle they should be affording assistance to 
the revenue of their national enemies, To 
encourage trade and the intercourse of 
nation with nation, must be the policy of 
every country ; and could anybody believe - 
that an extensive coast, whether of the 
continent of Europe or America, could be 
shut against our claims if we wanted the 
articles of those countries, and had the 
wealth to get them? He was convinced that 
it could not. He hoped to see the policy 
which was at present directed to further 
measures of this description, carried to a 
still greater extent; and, persuaded of the 
wisdom of that policy, and with a view to 
advance it, he should give the present 
measure of Her Majesty’s Government his 
most hearty support. 

Mr. G. J. HEATHCOTE hoped the 
House would allow him to say a very few 
words upon the very important question 
which was before them, and as he promised 
to occupy but a very little of their time, 
he trusted he would be favoured with their 
indulgent attention. In addressing him- 
self to the question, he hoped he would, as 
much as possible, look at measures, and 
only treat of men in their public capacity, 
He did not appear there to attack the in- 
consistencies of others—he only appeared 
to maintain his own consistency ; but in 
spite of all that might be said upon that 
subject—in spite of the levity and indiffer- 
ence with which some appeared to treat 
the question, he trusted that an adherence 
to professions, a plain straightforward at- 
tachment to principles, had still some value 
in the eyes of the people of this country. 
When the noble Lord the Member for 
London brought forward measures which 
he (Mr. Heathcote) believed would work 
great injury to agriculturists, although he 
was a general supporter of the noble Lord, 
he gave those measures his most decided 
opposition; and when measures more ex- 
tensive, and ten thousand times more mis- 
chievous, were introduced by right hon. 
Gentlemen, he would give them every op- 
position in his power. In adverting to the 
question, would the House permit him to 
recall their attention back to what was the 
state of things at the end of last autumn? 
There never before was a time when there 
was such an appearance of well-being and 
prosperity in the country. Manufactures 
of all kinds were in a most flourishing con- 
dition, and even agriculture was beginning 
to recover from the deep wound which the 
policy of the right hon. Baronet in 1842 
had inflicted, Well, at that time the Go- 
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vernment came forward with a measure 
which he denounced as one of the most 
rash and most hazardous experiments which 
had ever been tried in any age or any 
country; and it had been accompanied with 
the greatest change of opinion which had 
ever been known in the annals of political 
tergiversation. There they had a Govern- 
ment placed in power for the express pur- 
pose of maintaining the Corn Laws, pro- 
fessing their strong determination to do so, 
making speeches and declarations, such as 
had been read by his noble Friend the 
Member for Lincolnshire last night, in a 
House elected upon the Corn Law ques- 
tion, and pledged to its maintenance, com- 
ing forward with a plan for the almost im- 
mediate extinction of those laws; a Go- 
vernment, which turned their political op- 
ponents out of power because they came 
forward with a proposal of an 8s. duty, 
now came forward with virtually a 4s. 
duty, which was to cease and determine in 
three years. And they were told this was 
an equitable adjustment of the question. 
But how stood the case? They proposed 
to take from agriculture the whole protee- 
tion it enjoyed at the end of three years: 
but when they turned to manufactures, 
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they found a general protection of 10 per 
cent. retained upon nearly every species of 


article. They had heard from a very high 
authority, that they should buy in the 
cheapest, and sell in the dearest market; 
but the agriculturist was to scll his corn at 
free trade prices, but when he went into 
the market for any article of clothing, he 
was to find the price enhanced upon him 
by a protecting duty of 10 per cent. re- 
tained on behalf of the manufacturing in- 
terest. There was a still stronger contrast 
in the compensations, as they were called, 
that were to be proposed. For some time 
past they hed heard noblemen and gentle- 
men crying out, ‘Oh, we must withhold 
our opinion until we hear the proposition— 
some comprehensive scheme of compensa- 
tion to the landed interest will be proposed 
—we must listen before we condemn.” 
And what was the case now? A more 
miserable compensation never was offered 
for a great injury. He would not go into 
the question of the Law of Settlement, 
nor do more than merely allude to the 
amalgamation of the roads; setting them 
aside, what was the compensation offered ? 
Why, Government would lend the landed 
interest money on good security. He be- 
lieved that that interest, or any other, 
would find no difficulty in getting money 
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if they had security to offer. And what 
was the next great compensation offered 
them? Why, a reduction upon clover and 
on onion seed, and some trifles, on which 
he could not speak with anything like 
gravity. But look at the risk of the rash 
experiment to which they were to be sub. 
jected, and compare it with the wholly jl. 
lusory compensation with which it Was ae. 
companied. He believed that such an ex. 
periment had never before been tried in 
any country ; it was contrary to the expe. 
rience of all time in this country or in any 
other country similarly situated. The 
right hon. Baronet had told them to throw 
not only their consistency but their experi- 
ence to the winds; but he demurred to all 
that, and would join issue with him, and 
ask him whether the three years which he 
had chosen to rely upon would bear him 
out? Ile (Mr. Heathcote) admitted that 
those years had been years of prosperity, 
and that crime had decreased. But all 
that prosperity and decrease of crime arose 
in consequence of the increased employ- 
ment afforded to the nation by the new 
roads required for locomotive travelling; 
and he believed they were indebted a hun- 
dred times more to his hon. Friend the 
Member for Sunderland (Mr. Hudson) for 
that prosperity, than to the Corn Law mea- 
sure of the right hon. Baronet of 1842. 
There had been manufacturing prosperity, 
and the right hon. Baronet had ascribed it 
to low prices. He said that prosperity had 
existed with both high and low prices. In 
1839, they were told by the then hon. 
Member for Kendal, who was also chair- 
man of the Manchester Chamber of Com- 
merce, that the country was in a state of 
prosperity, but which statement threw him 
up to the chin in hot water; and every one 
would recollect the prices were then above 
80s. What had been the state of the agri- 
cultural interest during the last year? The 
right hon. Baronet would remember that a 
deputation consisting of farmers from nearly 
half the counties in England waited upon 
him complaining of distress; also, what 
took place in 1842 and 1843, immediately 
upon the Tariff, which created great alarm, 
and certainly great distress existed. Meat 
fell very considerably, and wheat was re- 
duced 20s. a quarter: he had never known 
ereater distress and difficulty than prevailed 
throughout the farming interest at that 
period. But was there nothing else to be 
considered besides the pecuniary loss which 
had been sustained? Were the feelings of 
men to be thrown out of all consideration! 
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Was it nothing that feelings of distrust 
should be raised—that a want of confidence 
in all public men should be created? He 
would tell the right hon. Baronet that there 
would yet be a fearful reaction in conse- 
uence of the feelings created by his mea- 
sures. He said that that which it was now 
proposed to do was contrary to the expe- 
rience of all times; nay, it was even con- 
trary to the practice of all nations similarly 
situated with themselves. The right hon. 
Member for Wiltshire (Mr. S. Herbert) 
had alluded the other night to what had 
taken place in the year 1815, as if that 
was the first time that there had ever been 
a Corn Bill in this country: why, they had 
had a Corn Law for two hundred years in 
England. But then when the right hon. 
Gentleman said that that Corn Bill was an 
error—then he agreed with the right hon. 
Gentleman, and he said also, that he 
thought it was an error, because it forced 
up the prices until they became an abso- 
lute prohibition. That was a great error. 
He thought, with the right hon. Gentle- 
man, that it was a great error; but a much 
greater error than that committed in 1815, 
by forcing up the prices too high, would 
be, in 1846, to seek to abolish them alto- 
gether. As to foreign countries, they all 
had a Corn Law: they were to be found 
in monarchical Europe and republican Ame- 
rica. The experiment had, indeed, been 
once tried in Holland of doing without a 
Corn Law; and political economists were 
fond of pointing out a country in which a 
good system prevailed. There, however, 
the experiment which had been tried had 
failed; it had failed for some years, and 
they had in Holland been obliged to re- 
enact a Corn Law; and that, too, a Corn 
Law with a sliding-scale. That was the 
only analogous case they could discover, 
and there it was admitted to be a total 
failure. Was there, then, a strong case 
of public necessity to justify the measure? 
Was there such a state of feeling as pre- 
vailed at the time of passing the Reform 
Bill; or at the period when the Catholic 
measure was in agitation? Was there any 
such strong demonstrations of public feel- 
mg? No such thing. And then as to 
foreign nations, they would not hear of 
this: they would have no reciprocal treaty 
with England. As England relaxed, they 
become more stringent; as England took 
off its armour, they covered themselves 
with the panoply of protection ; and they 
too seized upon the vantage ground which 

country so unwisely abandoned. Then 
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look at home, and derive experience from 
the events that had oceurred, and of which 
they must be apprised. He did not desire 
to refer to what might cause the slightest 
irritation in the mind of any one; but let 
them, he said, look to the history of the 
last five or six years in this country, with 
reference to the elections that had taken 
place in this country; and he said that 
whether they looked to the general election 
in 1841, or to the elections subsequent to 
it, they would see in these, in each and in 
all, a complete history of the triumph of 
protection ; and with this the unexpected 
and in some cases the extraordinary fa‘. 

ures of some gentlemen who came forward 
as supporters of free trade. [An hon. 
Mempern: There was the election for 
the West Riding of Yorkshire.] As to 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, he said that 
the excellencies of his noble Friend (Lord 
Morpeth) as a candidate, made that an ex- 
ception to the general rule. He said, 
moreover, that there it was the effect rather 
than the cause; besides, when it took place 
the right hon. Baronet had made his decla- 
rations on this subject ; and after that decla- 
ration had divided the party of the protee- 
tionists it was not likely that they would 
come forward in his support. To the free 
traders, he said, ‘‘ You have not succeeded 
in the great towns ; you have failed in Bir- 
mingham, in Wigan, in Sunderland ; you 
had not even the show of hands in your 
favour.’’ His noble Friend the Member for 
London had alluded to, and admitted, these 
facts in his address to the city of London. 
What then was the state of things that 
existed at present? There could be no 
doubt but that a large portion of the peo- 
ple made the demand for an appeal being 
made to the constituency; and was there 
not, he asked, great reason and great jus- 
tice in that demand. In 1841 they had an 
election; and then the eause to be decided 
was between free trade and protection. 
The electors decided for protection, and 
now the Parliament that they had elected 
was going to decide for free trade. Even, 
he said, if that were the case, they must, 
in the course of a short time, go back to 
their constituents: in the course of a year 
or two this was inevitabie. He did say, 
then, that when he looked to the whole 
state of the case, he must come to the eon- 
clusion—whether he regarded that which 
took place abroad amongst foreigners, or 
whether he turned his views to home, 
and considered the state of public opinion 
—that upon no one principle could he be 
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led to believe that free trade would be use- 
ful to them; nor could he consider the 
question itself as finally settled until they 
found foreign nations altering their tariffs, 
or that they had made three-fifths of the 
constituents of England alter their opinions. 
As to famine, or the alleged famine, he 
must say that it appeared to him to be ra- 
ther a pretext than a reason for the present 
course of proceeding. Upon this point he 
wished to state his opinions particularly. 
He should be most happy, in case it was 
necessary, to relieve or alleviate the dis- 
tress existing in Lreland; he should be 
most happy in that case to give his assent 
to any measure calculated to effect that 
object. That was a sentiment, he was 
sure, that not only prevailed generally in 
that House, but he could say, it was that 
also entertained by his constituents; for, 
at a very large meeting of them which was 
held a few days ago, and at which were 
present as steady protectionists as were to 
be found in any part of the country, he 
had told them that if any measure were 
proposed, calculated to relieve the distress 
in Ireland, he should be happy to give it 
his support; and so far was that declaration 
from being ill received, that it was greeted 
with cheers and applause. He said, then, 
that if measures were to be brought in for 
the relief of Ireland, why not bring in 
measures that would give relief at once? 
Hunger would not wait—starvation could 
not pause for discussion; nor were its 
pangs to be soothed by long debates. 
Nothing could be more delusive than that 
the distress of Ireland now was to be mi- 
tigated by a repeal of the Corn Bill, which 
was not to come into operation for three 
years. If there were local distress, provide 
for it a local remedy; but let them not, 
because there was local distress—let them 
not, because there was a temporary evil, 
alter a general law which regulated a great 
and mighty Empire. If they would not 
continue their Corn Laws for England, 
then, he said, maintain them for Ireland. 
England had many sources of wealth—Ire- 
land had but two, her agricultural produce 
and her linen trade, both hitherto highly 
protected. Continue, he said, both, for the 
sake of Ireland; and do not buy corn from 
Denmark, and linen from Germany, instead 
of purchasing both, as they ought to do, 
from their fellow citizens in Ireland. As 
to the mooted question of there being a 
famine in England at this moment, he said 
it was contradicted by the price of food. 
He asked any man if he could call 6s. a 
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famine price? When the right hon. Ba. 
ronet introduced his Bill in 1842, he said, 
that the object of it was to keep the prices 
between 54s. and 58s., and on the very 
day he brought forward these measures 
the price was 56s. Immediately after har. 
vest corn sold at a low price, and (as we 
understood the honourable Gentleman) his 
answer to the objection that the averages 
were affected by the low prices, was, that 
light grain was sold both by weight and 
measure—a fact that must diminish the 
effect, if it did not destroy the argument of 
the right hon. Baronet. They had, he 
knew, famine in the newspapers—they had 
famine in the speeches of Cabinet Ministers; 
but they found abundance in the markets. 
The ery of famine was a pretext; but it 
was not the reason for these changes. He 
wished now to be permitted, for a few mo- 
ments, to address himself to the abstract 
question. He thought before that House 
determined upon abolishing the Corn Laws, 
they should see whether the present Corn 
Law did not furnish every check that they 
could desire—whether it had not aided in 
maintaining a steady, equable price; in pre- 
venting the extreme either of low price, 
which would ruin the agriculturists, and 
also preventing the scarcity of famine, 
which they must incur if they trusted en- 
tirely to foreign nations. Now, if they 
took off all restrictions, they would always 
have too much corn or too little. In bad 
years, at home and abroad, they would find 
foreign nations keep their surplus to them- 
selves. The English people would then 
have to go without the corn of foreigners, 
and they would be exposed to scarcity and 
famine. On the other hand, if there were 
good harvests at home and abroad, there 
would be a surplus and a glut. In point of 
fact the surplus would be different from 
that which had taken place hitherto, be- 
cause foreign nations did not grow for the 
English market in consequence of the ex- 
treme uncertainty of the sliding-scale. 
That was his argument. [Cheers from 
Members on the Opposition benches.| He 
agreed with hon. Members who cheered 
him, that there was uncertainty attached 
to it. The foreigner did not know what 
the duty might be, for instead of 20s. duty 
it might be 1s.; but the moment that there 
was a certainty, then they would grow 
much more largely for our markets. Then 
also they should be the only nation withouta 
Corn Law; and as all other nations would 
have one, then all the corn in the worl 

would come to this country. Hon. Gentle- 
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men said that would be ‘ abundance.”’ 
He was, he could tell them, for ‘ abun- 
dance and plenty;’’ but he was not for 
“superfluity’* and a * glut.” What he 
called “‘ agricultural distress’? was with 
them a cheap price of food. What they 
called a ‘‘ manufacturing distress,’’ he 
might term ‘‘a cheap price of clothing.” 
Did they mean that both were good ¢ 
[*Hear, hear,” from Members on the Op- 

ition benches.| Then the distress of 
the two halves was, according to them, 
a great benefit for the whole. He had 
now to observe upon the speeches made 
by the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Dorchester, and the hon. Member for Win- 
chester (Sir J. Graham and Mr. 8. Her- 
bert); the one said the prices would not 
be lower than they were at present ; and 
the other, that he did not know where the 
foreign corn was to come from. He would 
tellthem where it would come from. He 
did not now go into the question of America, 
but he could tell them that corn would 
come from the north of Europe. They 
could procure corn just as easily from 
Hamburgh as from Boston ; from Denmark 
as from Lincolnshire or Yorkshire. The 
hon. Member for Boston said, that it could 
be brought much cheaper from Hamburgh 
than from Boston ; for let them remember 
that they had a monopoly of their coasting 
trade. Let them, he said, recollect, too, 
that the nations in the north of Europe 
took but a small portion of their manufac- 
tures; that they could undersell the United 
States; and then they would be placed in 
this situation, that they would be buying 
com from nations that did not want to take 
their manufactures, and sending their ma- 
nufactures to nations whose corn would be 
uidersold by other parties. Now, when 
they were about to make a great experi- 
ment in this great agricultural country, let 
them see what were the prices that existed 
in the north of Europe. He might be here 
permitted to allude to a table of prices 
which had been referred to by him four 
Years ago, and that could not be contradict- 
ed. That was a table of prices of corn in 
Denmark; they were not picked out a 
single year, they were kept in Denmark, and 
not made up for a particular purpose. That 
table he did not bring forward at any pro- 
tection meeting, because he wished to state 
tin the presence of those who could con- 
tradict it, if it were possible to be contra- 
dicted. That was a table of the prices of 

‘anish corn for twenty-five years—that 


was from 1815 to 1840, That table gave 
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an average price of 28s.; and the average 
for the last seven years was 25s.. They 
would recollect that the point he made at 
present was, that when they had a good 
harvest at home they would have a glut and 
a superfluity. Now, he found that for 
seven consecutive years the price of corn 
was 18s,—the lowest price in these tables 
was l6s.; but for seven years in Denmark 
the price was only 18s.*~ But then hon. 
Gentlemen might say that Denmark was a 
small country, and that they could not send 
any great quantity of corn from it. He 
believed that the price that prevailed in 
Denmark was the same as that which would 
be found to prevail in the whole of the 
north of Europe. By a Parliamentary 
Paper laid before that House, he found a 
return given of the lowest prices and high- 
est prices in the north of Europe ; and to 
this point he begged to draw the attention 
of the Vice President of the Board of Trade. 
He found there the lowest prices stated to 
be, in Prussia Proper, 16s. ; in Holland, 
Brandenburgh, and Pomerania, 17s. ; in 
Silesia, 18s.; in Saxony, 22s.; in Dresden 
and St. Petersburgh, 22s.; in Riga, 20s. 
He asked them whether they were pre- 
pared to look at the state of things that 
would arise when an immensity of foreign 
corn would be brought in and sold at these 

* The following is the table referred to by the 
hon. Member. 





An Account of the Priee of Wheat in Denmark 
and in England, compiled from the Consular Re- 
turns presented to Parliament in 1841. Ordered 
to be printed April 7, 1843 :— 

ENGLAND, 

65s. 
78s. 
96s. 
86s. 
74s. 
67s. 
56s. 
44s 
53s. 
63s. ¢ 
68s. 
58s. 
58s. 
60s. 
66s. 
64s. 
66s. 
58s. 
52s. 
46s, 
30s. 
48s. 
558. 


DENMARK. 
. 386s. 
36s. 
57s. 
43s. 
33s. 
26s. 
18s. 
19s. 
20s. 
16s. 
lis. 
18s. 
21s. 
27s. 
39s. 
34s. 
39s. 
32s, 
20s. 
18s. 
19s. 
25s. 
25s. 


1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 roe 
1838 64s. +. «<6, eee 
1839 70s. iii 


* Average, 57s. Average, 18s, 
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prices? They had been told that when the 
times were bad a corn law was of no use. 
It was not correct to say that, for when 
they referred to the year 1822—a year of 
great agricultural distress—when the price 
of wheat in England was 44s., in Denmark 
it was 19s. If they were then badly off, 
how much worse might they have been if 
it were not for the Corn Laws? Again, in 
1835, when the price here was 39s., it was 
in Denmark only 19s. If they had not a 
Corn Law, and prices fell from 57s. and 
58s. to 34s. or 35s., he asked them how 
they were to arrange with the farmers as 
to the payment of rents, or what rents were 
they to determine upon? He felt, how- 
ever, that he had too long trespassed upon 
the attention of the House. He thanked 
them for the very kind manner in which 
they had listened to him ; but, looking to 
the measures now before them, he said that 
those who proposed them, had taken upon 
themselves a very great and very grave 
responsibility, and little less would be the 
responsibility of those who suggested it. 
Whatever they did, he should continue in 
the same course he had ever pursued. 
If he succeeded in throwing out the Bill, 
he should consider that he had done the 
country good service. And if he could not 
do that, then he had the consolation of re- 
flecting that he had acted upon principle ; 
that he had broken no pledges ; that he 
had kept to the professssions he had made ; 
and acted in accordance with the wishes of 
his constituents, and for the best interests 
of his country. 

Mr. WYKEHAM MARTIN: After 
the pointed observations which my hon. 
Friend, who has just sat down, made, both 
in the commencement and in the close of 
his speech, with respect to tergiversation, I 
feel it necessary, as one of those who have 
hitherto supported protection, both in this 
House and elsewhere, and who now am 
about to support Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, to trouble the House with a few 
words of explanation. I feel, however, that 
I have a much smaller amount of explana- 
tion to make than most of those who are 
similarly cireumstanced, because it has been 
as a temporary system, and not as a perma- 
nent one, that I have supported it. It has 
always been my opinion that a time would 
come, when, by a gradual subsidence of 
prices here, and by a rise of prices abroad, 
we should arrive at a point at which the 
transition from a system of protection to 
one of free importation, could be safely 
made, I have always maintained, that 
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when that time should come, the transition 
ought to take place. I will freely ayow 
that that time has come sooner than I ex. 
pected :—and this avowal is all that is ne. 
cessary to reconcile the whole of my politi. 
cal conduct—to account for my supporting 
protection formerly, and for my not support- 
ing it now. Sir, I am glad that I caught 
your eye at this moment, for it happens 
that the few materials I have prepared to 
lay before the House have reference to the 
subject of this coneluding part of the 
speech of my hon. Friend who has just sat 
down. He has mentioned very low prices 
of grain as prevailing in the ports of the 
north of Europe, from which we derive 
our supplies. But in the very figures with 
which he aecompanied his statement, he 
has given indications of the reason of those 
low prices. He has given the parallel 
prices in the English market, and it will at 
once be seen, by those very prices, that 
there was no demand from this country. 
He stated that those countries did not grow 
corn for the English market ; but, if I am 
at all correctly informed, the very reverse 
is the case. They are not eaters of wheat 
—they live upon rye—and it is for the 
English market that they grow wheat. 
When there is no demand from us, there is 
no demand at all; and it is not uncom- 
mon, under those circumstances, for wheat 
to be sold for little more than half the cost 
price. The remunerating price at Warsaw 
is stated by Mr. Jacob to be 28s. a quarter; 
and he was informed by one of the Minis- 
ters of Poland, that it was sometimes sold 
for 14s. 9d., being very little more than 
half its cost. I think it of the utmost im- 
portance that we should form an accurate 
estimate of the price at which corn is 
likely to be brought into the country. 1 
think it is the very point upon which the 
whole of this discussion turns ; and there- 
fore I have occupied the whole of my lei- 
sure, in the interval which has been allowed 
us, in refreshing my memory as to the in- 
formation which was laid before us in 1842, 
and in obtaining the best fresh information 
to which I had aceess. In estimating the 
probable price of corn, we shall not arrive 
at a correct conclusion by taking the aver- 
age of a long series of years, because in 
this will be included the years in which 
there is no demand from this country. 
Neither shall we do so by taking an aver- 
age of the different ports from which the 
importation is made, as I have usually 
seen the calculation made in the treatises 
I have met with on the corn trade. lt 
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the last bushel we have to buy that regu- 
lates the price of the whole quantity. It 
is the price of the most expensive market 
to which we are driven for the supply of 
our necessities. And this will probably be 
Dantzic, for | think my hon. Friend (Mr. 
Heathcote) was right when he said that 
America would be undersold by the North 
of Europe. It was calculated, in the dis- 
cussions of 1842, that American corn was, 
on the average, dearer than European by 
at least 2s. a quarter. Now, the remune- 
rating price of wheat at Warsaw is stated 
by Mr. Jacob to be 28s. a quarter; and 
the charges of bringing it to England, he 
states to be 20s. more, making together 
48s. a quarter. And this estimate is re- 
markably confirmed by the experience of 
the Channel Islands. It will be in the re- 
collection of the House that the Channel 
Islands have the privilege of exporting their 
own produce to this country duty free, and 
of importing from foreign countries corn 
for their own consumption without payment 
of duty. I have referred to a return of the 
prices for the last four years; and I find 
that the price has been, on the average of 
those four years, 48s. at Guernsey, and 
50s. at Jersey; in the one case, the very 
sum named by Mr. Jacob, and in the 
other 2s. more. Now, the natural ten- 
dency of an increased demand is to raise 
the price, and I do not believe that we 
shall ever see wheat sold in this country, 
on an average of ten years, at a price 
much, if at all, below 50s. a quarter. We 
have an effective demand for all the corn 
which we grow, and for all that we have hi- 
therto procured from all parts of the world, 
at a price which may be called 55s. or 56s. 
Nothing can knock down that price but a 
very large and a very sudden increase of 
the quantity. It is not because a man 
buys a quarter of corn in Denmark for 26s. 
that he will sell it, if the price be 56s. in 
Mark-lane, for anything short of that sum. 
It, therefore, becomes of the last import- 
auee that we should form an accurate judg- 
ment upon this point, whether it is or not 
probable that foreigners will be able to in- 
undate the market with a large quantity of 
cheap corn in a short time. Now hon. 

embers must not be led away by the sup- 
Position that they have to compete with a 
set of intelligent farmers on the other side of 
the water, who set to work by their capital 
intelligent and industrious labourers : such 
not the state of society in the north of 

urope, from whence we derive our supplies. 
The mode in which the cultivation of the soil 
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is carried on in Russia, Poland, Prussia, 
and the north of Germany, is accurately de- 
scribed by Mr. Jones, the Tithe Commis- 
sioner, in his valuable work on rent, and 
also by Mr. Jacob, in his two reports of 
1826 and 1827. The system is that which 
is termed by Mr. Jones that of labour- 
rents :—the landowner retains in his own 
hand the bulk of his estate ; the remain- 
der he gives out to his semi-barbarous serfs, 
in quantities of forty or fifty acres, on con- 
dition that they work three days in the 
week for him, and the other for themselves. 
Is this a state of things in which anything 
like energy is to be expected? Mr. Jacob 
gives this description of the population of 
Poland :— 

“ The labouring classes too, being assured of a 
supply of the bare necessaries of life, are little dis- 
posed to any great changes in their mode of work, 
or any exertion of strength or skill beyond that to 
which they have been accustomed. They have 
been, and perhaps not without some reason, al- 
ways represented as indolent, unskilful, filthy, and 
drunken, and averse to the improvement which 
their wiser and better superiors have attempted to 
introduce.” 

In fact they are so brutalized, and in so 
low a moral and intellectual state, that 
when they were released from the condition 
adstricti glebe, and made free men in Li- 
vonia and Esthonia, and part of Prussia, 
the measure was so unpopular with them, 
from the fear that they would no longer be 
maintained in sickness and old age, by 
their former lords, that they rose tumultu- 
ously against the edict, and freedom was 
absolutely forced upon them at the point 
of the bayonet. Then again we are told 
of the unlimited fertility of the country. 
The account given by Mr. Jacob is this:— 

“ With that description of persons [those quali- 
fied to judge], including the chiefs of several de- 
partments of the Government, the prevailing opin- 
ion was, that the average produce of wheat was 
not more than 14 bushels ; of rye, 10; of barley, 
14; of oats and of buckwheat, from 8 to 10 to 
the acre. Although the southern parts of Sando- 
mir and Cracow yielded rather more, yet their 
corn, being celebrated for its excellent quality ra- 
ther than for its much greater produce, and ex- 
tending to but a small proportion of the whole 
corn of these provinces, it was not calculated that 
it would have the effect of raising the average of the 
whole kingdom in any sensible degree above the 
rate here stated,” 

Of Sandomir, Mr. Jacob says— 

“ The wheat grown here is that which is known 
in London by the name of Dantzie white wheat ; 
it is of the most excellent quality—very white and 
heavy. I did not learn that the average growth 
was much beyond, if it reached, 20 bushels to the 
acre; though I heard individual instanees of a 
greater quantity being yielded in good years. The 
district is about sixty miles in length, but not 
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broad.” “This tract of country, which appeared 
to me so fertile . does not, including the 
territory of the republic, in extent amount to onc- 
sixtieth of the present kingdom of Poland.” 

But wheat cannot be grown continually 
without manure to renovate the soil. Now 
there are no cattle in the country to fur- 
nish manure. Mr. Jacob gives this table 
of the proportion of acres to the cattle, for 
we cannot say of cattle to the acre : 
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Polish Province 
of Plock. 
Acres. Acres, 
Horses and colts 1 to 42 1 to 106 
Oxen, cows,& calves 1 to 18 1 to 24 
1 
1 


Prussian Maritime 
Provinces. 


Sheep and lambs 1 to 10 to 24 
Swine é - ltod3d to 52 
Ile also gives the quantities on an estate 
in the province of Lublin, which is said to 
be one of the best managed in the kingdom 
of Poland :— 
1 cow or ox to 
1 sheep or lamb to 
1 horse to 
1 pig to 


rg acres. 

156 

146 

And as to capital, a statement is given of a 
plan that was arranged with a view to reliev- 
ing the embarrassment which generally pre- 
vailed amongst the proprietors, by what was 
termed a land-bank. But it is said all these 
things will come by degrees. Now, it must 
be remembered that the progress of agricul- 
tural improvement is extremely slow. It is 
not with the agriculturists as it is with the 
manufacturers. They live at a distance 
from each other, and have few opportunities 
of communication. It is a long time before 
it can be ascertained whether an experi- 
ment is really successful. If it appears to 
succeed, it may owe its success to a favour- 
able season. If it appears to fail, it may 
be an unfavourable season that has caused 
its failure. The manufacturers are col- 
lected in one spot. Every new invention 
is at once known to all; and it is known 
immediately and certainly whether an ex- 
periment has succeeded or failed. The 
spirit of rivalry is constantly in operation, 
and improvement proceeds with great rapi- 
dity. The inhabitants of the country dis- 
tricts are also very averse to change; they 
like to go on in the old ways; and even in 
this country it often takes a generation be- 
fore an improvement is fully introduced. 
How much more slow is the progress likely 
to be in a semi-barbarous state, like that 
which I have been attempting to describe ? 
We were once in the same ‘condition our- 
selves; and I believe that it will take those 
nations at least as long as it has taken our- 
selves to emerge from that state—and it 
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will be in the knowledge of many hon, 
Members that a man was adjudged in oy 
courts to be a serf or villein so late as the 
reign of James I. As to the probability of 
an increased supply from those nations, 
taking them in the state in which they are 
at present, there are Returns before the 
House which were furnished by the consuls 
at the different ports for the debates of 
1842, by which it appears that the whole 
quantity likely to be furnished by them, 
including probable increase, is 2,225,000 
quarters. Now, it will be seen, that our 
annual average importation, for the last 
four years, has been a fraction more than 
1,900,000 quarters; and this quantity is 
within very little more than 300,000 
quarters of the greatest amount at which 
the probable yearly supply from all quarters 
had been estimated. There are some per- 
sons who urge against the proposition of 
the Government the apprehension of a large 
influx of corn from America; but I cannot 
see any ground for such an opinion. By the 
Consul’s returns for 1842, it happened that, 
taking a series of ten years, the price of 
wheat was for either three or four years of 
the ten, higher at New York than in Lon- 
don. And bya return which has just been 
placed in our hands, it appears that the 
price at New York was 4Us. a quarter on 
the first of last November. It has also 
been stated that corn can be grown in Mi- 
chigan for 15s., and even 14s. a quarter, 
and conveyed from thence to this country at 
a very low rate. I have been informed by 
a gentleman of eminence who is connected 
with Canada, and upon whose information 
I can implicitly rely, that there was a large 
crop last year, and that the price for which 
it was actually sold in Michigan was 24s. a 
quarter. It was also observed by Lord 
Ashburton very recently at a protection 
meeting in Hampshire, that American corn 
can at this time come here through Canada 
at a duty of 4s., and yet with a price of 
perhaps 70s. for corn of good quality, none 
is coming. A remarkable fact was also 
mentioned the other night in the able state- 
ment of the Secretary at War—namely, 
that the export of corn from the United 
States has been decreasing for the last 50 
years. Now I would ask, if it be true that 
corn can be grown so cheaply in the back 
settlements of America, and conveyed 80 
cheaply to this country, how is it thatit 
can bear so high a price at New York and 
the more populous districts of the Union! 
Surely the American dollar is as effective 
stimulus to exertion as the English sove 
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reign; and if they could really supply us so 
cheaply, they could supply at the same rate 
their own countrymen. | am more disposed 
to rest my judgment—and I think that this 
House ought also to base its decision—upon 
established facts such as I have brought 
forward, and the reasonings deduced from 
them, than upon the estimates of mercan- 
tile men, however eminent they may be. 
There is nothing so little to be trusted as 
anestimate. ILowever carefully it may be 
made, there are a thousand lets and hin- 
drances which prevent the accomplish- 
ment of that which seems most plausible on 
paper, and upon these grounds I feel as 
little disposed to anticipate a ruinous influx 
of cheap corn from America, as I do from 
the north of Europe. Sir, it is also said 
that, even if we adopt the measure which 
has been proposed, wisely as I think—un- 
wisely as is thought by many of my Friends 
—by Her Majesty’s Government; there will 
be no reciprocity—foreigners will not follow 
ourexample. I believe that it is for the 
interest of our agriculture, now that the 
transition can be made with safety, that it 
should be placed on a natural, instead of an 
artificial basis. I believe that it is also the 
interest of our commerce so soon as the 
change ean be made without a ruinous de- 
rangement of existing interests, but more 
particularly of the labour market, that it 
should be placed on a sound and healthy 
footing, whether foreign nations choose to 
follow our example or not. And if this 
country, which is confessedly at the head 
of the commerce of the world, shall lead 
the way in the adoption of sound principles 
—if, having done so she shall flourish, as I 
believe she will, with a vigour which she 
has never yet known; then at length 
will foreign nations, seeing that this is the 
way to commercial greatness, imitate our 
example, and follow in our steps. It is 
true that this will not take place imime- 
diately: it may be twenty, or it may be 
thirty years; and many of us who are here 
may not see the day. But what are twenty 
or thirty years in the march of a nation ? 
Weare not legislating for ourselves, but 
for our children, and our children’s chil- 
dren. And I for one shall not grudge—I 
shall not shrink from—any reasonable 
amount of temporary sacrifice to lay the 
foundation of a great and an enduring 
prosperity. 

Mr. T. BARING said, upon the subject 
under discussion, and upon some others, 

€ regretted to say he had the misfortune 
of differing from friends upon whose sound 
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judgment he had the greatest reliance, and 
for whose integrity and purity of motive he 
had the strongest respect. He also had 
the misfortune, on the present occasion, to 
differ from the Members of a Government 
whose policy he had hitherto followed, and 
for whose talents, knowledge, and adminis- 
trative powers, he had the highest admira- 
tion; and in whose patriotism and stern 
sense of duty, even in the course which 
they were now following—a course which 
appeared to him mistaken and inconsistent 
—he was anxious to express his firm belief. 
It was, therefore, with pain that he should 
give the vote which he meant to give on 
this question. But feeling, and allowing 
the sincerity of the Government, he could 
not change his mind to give a different 
vote, unless he saw strong grounds for 
changing his opinion; and with every de- 
ference for the authority of the right hon. 
Baronet, whose change had carried to his 
(Mr. Baring’s) mind motives for deliberate 
consideration, he must say that the grounds 
upon which the right hon. Baronet had 
rested his change of opinion and policy ap- 
peared to him totally inconelusive. Had 
they been called upon to change their po- 
licy upon the general reasons hitherto 
given, he should have found, he thought, an 
answer to them in the views which the right 
hon. Baronet formerly had so strongly and 
clearly expressed on the propriety of cau- 
tion and discretion in introducing great 
changes of the nature of that now pro- 
pounded. But when that change rested 
upon two such grounds as the success that 
had attended the modification of the com- 
mercial system during the last three years, 
and the danger which must result from the 
total failure of the harvest—he must say, 
that having examined both these grounds 
to the best of his judgment, though he saw 
in them many reasons for the continuance 
of a system of gradual relaxation of com- 
mercial restriction, and grounds founded 
upon the necessities of the country for a 
temporary measure, yet he must say they 
all appeared to him inadequate to justify 
those who had believed in the soundness 
of the right hon. Baronet’s previous poliey, 
in deserting that policy. Even if he could 
believe that the prosperity of the last three 
years could be attributed to the relaxation 
of the Tariff, still this would be an argu- 
ment for a cautious, deliberate, and gra- 
dual relaxation, and not for so great a 
change as was now proposed. The very 
argument made use of by the right hon, 
Baronet, with respect to the introduction 
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of foreign cattle, showed the danger which 
would result from apprehensions that might 
arise, however ill-founded. And when a 
reason for the present change was sought 
in the increased consumption of articles the 
duty on which was lowered by the Tariff, 
he must be permitted to say that there had 
been an equal increase in articles the duty 
on which had not been changed by the 
Tariff. He did not object to those changes 
in the Tariff; he approved of the great 
majority ; but they were carrying the argu- 
ment in a wrong direction when it was said 
that the prosperity of the last three years 
mainly depended on those changes. They 
were told that the great cheapness of bread 
had been the cause of this prosperity; but 
he thought that the prosperity would have 
been much lessened if there were a less 
demand for labour; as he thought the in- 
ereased prosperity had arisen from the 
greater demand for labour caused by in- 
ternal improvements, and from the ae- 
tivity of trade. He believed that the rate 
of wages was regulated by the supply and 
demand for labour. There was a high 
remuneration for labour in America, where 
food was cheap, and a low remuneration in 
Poland, where food was also cheap. It 
appeared, then, that there was no positive 
connexion between the two; but if they 
diminished the demand for labour with an 
increasing population, the result would be, 
that the rate of wages, with the increased 
competition of labour, must be regulated 
by the prices of food. He could not bow, 
therefore, to the opinion that the last three 
years of prosperity, gratifying as it had 
been, creditable as it was to Her Majesty’s 
Government, and satisfactory as it had 
been to the country, could justify this 
great experiment in an agricultural country, 
which shook the confidence of all interested 
in the agriculture of the country, and 
opened a future which no one could define. 
The next ground given for the intended 
change was the result of the harvest in 
this country and in Ireland. No one 
could view the possible calamity in Ireland 
without sympathy andalarm. It appeared, 
however, to him that the reports as to the 
disease in the potato crop might be exag- 
gerated; the growth of potatoes and oats 
was unusually large, and he had hoped 
that the supply would be large also; but 
when Her Majesty’s Government stated 
their apprehensions that such a supply 
could not be relied on, he was sure that 
they did not overstate the ease when they 
said that they looked to Ireland with appre- 
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hension. Still this was a special case, 
requiring a special remedy : it was not from 
such accidental circumstances that they 
ought to make a total change in their 
system. By this measure, the property 
and the income of the persons to whom 
the distressed parties ought to look for 
employment and benevolence would be 
reduced. He did regret to hear the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department say he 
thought no Minister of the Crown would 
be justified in affording relief to the stary- 
ing population of Ireland unless he acceded 
to a repeal of the Corn Laws. When had 
this country ever shown itself backward in 
affording relief? He had heard calumnies 
against a Saxon Parliament and a Saxon 
nation; but he had never heard such a 
calumny as that they would suspend all 
relief till a great commercial change should 
be perfected. The right hon. Baronet had 
said it would require a bold man to do it; 
it would require only a patriotie Minister. 
If he had made a proposal for relief, with- 
out accompanying it with an alteration of 
the Corn Laws, he would have found a 
Parliament to back him. The noble Lord 
the Member for the city of London had 
last Session moved for a return of the 
quantity of corn in bond, and it was shown 
to be only 450,000 quarters; but though 
the stock of bonded corn might be small, 
our real supply rested on our stacks and 
granaries; and even if there were alarm 
because the quantity in bond did not ex- 
ceed 450,000 quarters, there was this satis- 
faction, that it had now increased to a mil- 
lion. When, however, alarm was excited, 
every party was anxious to exaggerate the 
evil arising from the smallness of the supply. 
He believed that the crop of barley and 
oats was peculiarly abundant; the right 
hon. Baronet the Seeretary of State for the 
Home Department made that a erime in the 
present sliding-scale which its proposer 
looked upon as its great merit—it prevented 
fraud; and because the present sliding-seale 
did prevent fraud, he believed that the 
speculators said they must resort to another 
sliding-seale—to the sliding-scale of Minis- 
terial nerve and Ministerial consistency. 
Then they were told that the ports of Eng- 
land would be swept to supply foreign 
States; but under 100,000 quarters had been 
sent to Belgium and Holland, whilst there 
had been a great addition to our store here. 
Then they were told also that there would 
not be a sound potato by Christmas; and 
that the supply of corn would be diverted 
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to Belgium and Holland, which had been 
wholly erroneous. It was said also that 
the whole of the rice was purchased at 
Liverpool at a high price ; and the right 
hon. Gentleman would be happy to hear 
that there had now been a fall of 25 or 30 

reent. No one, however, had attempted 
toallay the fears that had been excited, 
and which all had set in motion. That 
portion of the public press which was against 
the Government and the Cor Laws— 
against everybody and everything, had de- 
caredthat starvation was attheir doors. The 
gentlemen of the Anti-Corn-Law League 
made it their theme ; and the noble Lord 
the Member for London had given a sane- 
ti to the alarm, because on the ground 
of that alarm he had written his letter, to 
make at once a clean conscience and a 
wited party by confessing his previous 
errors, Yet, on reviewing what had taken 
place, he must think the great want of the 
country had been the want of a Ministry, 
and that the most appalling scarcity had 
been the scarcity of statesmen ready to sit 
at the same Council table. He was the 
more inclined to that opinion, when he re- 
collected that the right hon. Baronet, in 
introducing his commercial changes, had 
said, that looking to the state of the manu- 
facturing districts, the prosperity which had 
lasted during the first nine months of the 
year was liable to sudden and immediate 
change ; and when also he had referred to 
acireular which seemed to have made a 
great impression upon the right hon. Ba- 
ronet’s mind, and which had made a similar 
impression upon his (Mr. Baring’s) mind, 
the right hon. Baronet had read an ex- 
tract which showed that there had been 
great anxiety at the end of last year through 
fear of a depression in the trade of Man- 
chester. Ile (Mr. Baring) need not read 
the paragraph, because what fell from the 
nght hon. Baronet must be fresh in the 
memory of all ; but the tendency of it was 
to show that there was great alarm lest the 
prosperity which had prevailed should ex- 
perience a check. The right hon. Baronet 
had only wished to state that there was 
great anxiety ou the subject ; but when he 
(Mr. Baring) wished to account for that 
anxiety he might be allowed to read an ex- 
tact also. It was from the circular of 
Messrs. Gibson and Ord, most respectable 
merchants of Manchester, dated the 22nd 
of January. The circular stated that the 
alarming accounts respecting the failure and 
disease of the potato crop had caused such 
excitement that meetings were held all over 
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the three kingdoms to devise means for miti- 
gating the impending evil, and to petition 
Government to open the ports; that this 
excitement acted upon the money market; 
and that circumstance, together with the 
railway crisis, which all prudent men had 
looked upon as inevitable, had deranged the 
general trade of the country, the evil being 
completed by the unexpected announce- 
ment of the resignation of Ministers ; that 
experience had shown that the first cause of 
alarm was greatly exaggerated ; that subse- 
quent returns proved that the average yield 
of the corn crops was not much deficient, 
while there was at the same time a supply 
from the surplus of the preceding year ; and 
that though there had been extensive loss in 
thg potato crop, the public mind was relieved 
from great anxiety on that point, which 
result they attributed to the wisdom of the 
advisers of the Crown, who had withstood 
the overpowering demands that had been 
made to them to open the ports, the sud- 
den compliance with which would unques- 
tionably have led to great embarrassment. 
With respect to the policy of the Corn 
Laws, they said— 

“The apprehension of a present scarcity pre- 
pared the minds of all men for it, and our position 
with regard to food imperatively demands that 
provision, to the utmost possible extent, should be 
made against a calamity which has often come 
upon us, and may again, when the ports of Europe 
may be closed against us. To the United States, 
in such contingencies, we must mainly look for 
our supply. But while we admit this, we do not 
advocate the total and immediate repeal of the 
Corn Laws. To such a measure is opposed the 
conviction that it would be unjust towards the 
landed interest, and produce such a revolution in 
our monetary and commercial affairs as would be 
most pernicious to the industry of the country, 
Sut we recommend a moderate fixed duty, with a 
gradual reduction until it is entirely abrogated.” 


When he quoted this document, proceed- 
ing from parties who were opposed to 
the present Corn Laws, and preferred a 
fixed duty ; who stated that the aspect of 
affairs was much exaggerated, and there 
was no cause for opening the ports, it 
should be remembered that he quoted a 
document to which the right hon. Gentle- 
man himself had given the stamp of his 
approbation ; perhaps, also, it was one 
which offered some explanation, though 
none other had been given, of the opposi- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman’s Col- 
leagues to his proposal for opening the ports. 
In his humble opinion nothing could have 
been more injurious than opening the ports. 
If the previous apprehensions were such 
that everything in our ports that could be 
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bought was eagerly purchased, the further 
alarm of such a measure must have had the 
effect of shutting foreign ports against us. 
In his opinion, therefore, nothing could be 
more ill-timed than such a measure. He 
confessed, therefore, he saw no ground, 
either on account of the effect of our pre- 
vious legislation, nor of the existing circum- 
stances of the country, to call for such 
sudden and sweeping measures as the one 
now before the House. He must, there- 
fore, look at the measure by itself, and 
judge of it by present circumstances. He 
feared the right hon. Gentleman did not 
entertain so strongly as formerly his opin- 
ions of the great importance of a surplus 
revenue over the expenditure. It seemed 
to him, without going into the financjal 
statements which were not yet before them, 
that when the right hon. Baronet was pro- 
posing an augmented charge on the Conso- 
lidated Fund of half a million, and making 
additions to the military and naval service, 
while at the same time he was diminishing 
the revenue by the remission of taxation, 
unless he calculated upona greatly increased 
revenue from corn, he was risking, by a cal- 
culation on the continuance of the great pros- 
perity which had existed for the last few 
years, that permanent surplus revenue which 
he believed to be essential to the credit and 
welfare of the country. He was anxi- 
ous to state that he was not one of those 
who thought that protection ought to be 
indiscriminately applied to all articles, 
or permanently maintained upon any. It 
was the necessity of the case, which, in his 
opinion, alone justified protection. A protec- 
tive duty, like a revenue duty, was, per se, 
an evil, which necessity alone could justify. 
At the same time he could not agree that 
protection should be regulated by one uni- 
form system; that because free trade was 
desirable in one case, it should be applied to 
every one. Each interest must be looked 
at upon its own special case, and with re- 
ference to the capital invested, and the la- 
bour employed in it. We believed that 
where by legislative authority protection 
had been enjoyed for a long time, the prin- 
ciple of Adam Smith, which was applied 
by Lord John Russell, some time ago, to land 
as well as to manufactures, was the one 
which should be adopted, namely, that the 
advance towards freedom of trade required 
slow gradations and a great deal of cireum- 
spection. That was his own opinion. As 
regarded the Corn Law of 1842, he did 
not look upon it as a final measure; he did 
not look for finality in any legislation, and 





least of all in commercial legislation, which 
must be changed with the change of, cir. 
cumstances. But there was an understand. 
ing that if that law worked well with ye. 
gard to the objects it was proposed for, and 
according to the calculations the made, it 
was not to be changed by its authors. He 
would not go into details of the working of 
the system. Ile adhered to the opinion 
expressed last June by the right hon, Ba- 
ronet, and which was quoted the other 
night, whun he said— 

“7 shall go further and say, that in my opinion 
it is expedient, by safe, gradual, and cautious 
measures, to base our laws relating to the trade in 
corn on the sound principles which regulate our 
commercial policy in respect of every other branch 
of industry.” 


In that he entirely concurred; and if ‘the 
right hon. Baronet had adopted these safe, 
gradual, and cautious measures, the right 
hon. Baronet should have had his cordial 
support. But he could not understand 
why the improvement now going on in the 
cultivation of land to so gveat an extent, 
should be checked by the uncertainty that 
would be the result of it. It was impos- 
sible to say what would be the result of it. 
No one could state what the price of corn 
would be. In his humble opinion, there- 
fore, there was great danger in this sudden 
change, for it was to affect an interest 
without their knowing how it would affeet 
it—to shake confidence without substitut- 
ing anything more suitable, and to put 
everything in motion without their know- 
ing where or when the motion was to 
cease. And what were the advantages? 
He believed it would be found that our 
supply had kept pace with our inereasing 
population, and that the price of wheat 
had fallen as our population had increased. 
In fact, it was inevitably the case that 
where there was a fertile soil and room for 
expansion, food was produced in greater 
proportion than the population. The 
Western States of America proved this. 
The Secretary at War had quoted the 
large increase of population in Ohio, as’a 
proof that that increase precluded the power 
of supply of food for other parts ; but he 
had not added, that, notwithstanding this 
increase of population, the exports from 
Qhio of agricultural produce were greater 
last year than in any previous year. But 
he should go a little further, and let him 
look to Illinois and Indiana. He always 
regarded with doubt statistical data as to 
the production of the soil, knowing the 
difficulty of obtaining exact information 
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the subject ; but he held in his hand 
a statement of the relative increase of po- 
polation and agricultural production in Illi- 
nois and Indiana in the years 1844 and 
1845. In Illinois the population was esti- 
mated in 1844 at about 600,000, and in 
1845, at 700,000 ; whilst the produce of 
wheat was in 1844, 3,380,000 bushels; 
and in 1845, 6,500,000 bushels. In In- 
diana the population was in 1844, 750,000, 
and in 1845, 850,000; whilst the produc- 
tion of wheat was estimated in 1844 at 
5,419,000 bushels, and in 1845 at 
8,000,000 bushels ; and the estimate, in 
both States, of other articles of agricultural 
produce, such as oats and Indian corn, 
also proved a great increase. Thus it would 
be seen that the increase of produce was 
greater than the increase of population. 
While, therefore, he thought that in abun- 
dant harvests we should have wheat cheaper 
here, he thought that if we depended for 
our supply on foreign countries we should 
be liable to those fluctuations which would 
produce a great rise in prices. It seemed 
to him that equality of prices of corn was 
best maintained when, relying mainly on 
our own internal production, the supply 
was spread over the great surface of our 
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territory, came through a variety of chan- 
nels to a number of markets, and was 
beyond the control of speculation and 
combination, or the monopoly of capital. 
And it might be shown that in articles in 
which the trade was free, the fluctuations 
in priee had been as great or greater than 


in wheat. Take, for instance, an article 
which, next to food, was of the greatest 
importance in this country, though it came 
from all quarters of the globe, though the cul- 
tivation of it spread over such an immense 
extent of territory, and enjoyed freedom of 
trade—he meant cotton—it was not exempt 
from these fluctuations of prices. He would 
take three years, 1836, 1837, 1838, to 
show the great and rapid fluctuations in 
labour on which the duty had been almost 
nominal, and with the trade in which nei- 
ther monopoly nor protection interfered. 
He found that at the commencement of 
1836, the price of fair upland cotton in 
Liverpool was 93d., at the end of March it 
had risen to 113d., after various fluctua- 
tins it fell in December of that year to 
104d. In the course of 1837, it fell from 
lid. to 5$d., and again at the close of 
the year had risen to 8d., and in the course 
of 1838 it fell to 64d., and recovered to 
about 73d., thus exhibiting a series of 
Violent fluctuations, and in one single year 
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a variation in the value dfcthé aipirole of | 
nearly 50 per cent. It wa etingss said” 
the rate of freight would seg’ as @ Suffi- 
cient protection to the home grower. Now, 
what was the case in this respect? He 
believed there would be no permanent rise 
in freight on account of the alteration. The 
usual rate of freight was, from Odessa, 
9s.; Hamburgh, 2s.; the Baltic, 4s.; New 
York, 6s.; and varying in the territories 
of the United States, between New York 
and New Orleans, from 6s. to 10s. and 
11s., and the additional charge to London, 
over Liverpool, from the United States 
was about 2s. But that which came from 
the home producers had also to pay freight. 
The freight from Norfolk was ls. 6d.; 
from Lynn, Is. 9d.; from Boston, 2s., &c.; 
so the British grower at Boston had to 
pay the same freight as the shipper at 
Hamburgh. He had to apologize to the 
House for occupying so much time; but 
they were aware, without going into fur- 
ther details, that the question stood in a 
different position now than last year. There 
were now three opinions upon the subject: 
first, the opinion of those who approved of 
the continuance of the present protection 
—the agriculturists ; secondly, the opin- 
ions of those who wished for entire free 
trade in corn, and a total abolition of 
all duties; and, thirdly, a very strong 
feeling—shared in by a considerable num- 
ber of persons connected with the com- 
mercial and trading cireles—favourable to 
the principle of a small fixed duty. It was 
not for him to offer an opinion upon the 
various Claims to consideration which these 
opinions required; but he would say, that 
if ever there was a time when a compro- 
mise was desirable, it was at the present 
time. If ever there could be a satisfactory 
settlement made by compromise, it was 
now. His interest and his wish was to see 
tranquillity pervade the Empire by a final 
settlement of a question involving such im- 
portant interests. He believed public cha- 
racter would receive a great shock by many 
of the votes about to be recorded in that 
House ; and he believed that confidence in 
the wisdom, sagacity, and political consis- 
tency of its leaders would also be mate- 
rially shaken. That confidence, without 
which no Ministry could long exist nor 
party prevail, and without which the House 
would lose public esteem and respect, would, 
he believed, suffer; but though so great a 
national blessing as the final and satisfac- 
tory adjustment of the Corn Law question 
was to be purchased at such a cost, it 
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would be a consolation to him if a settle- 
ment was really obtained. But then no set- 
tlement could be satisfactory that was not 
founded upon conciliation and concession. 
It must not be the triumph of one party, 
and the defeat of another. It must not be 
the carrying out of the extreme views of 
either. It must be an amicable arrange- 
ment, or, if not, it must, on the contrary, 
be a victory so complete as to deprive of 
all power the opposite contending party. 
Then, he would ask, was it a wise, a politic, 
a statesman-like thing, that a great interest 
like the landed interest should be left in 
that House without confidence in any Go- 
vernment; that they should feel their in- 
terests injured, and their existence jeopar- 
dized; that they were betrayed by one 
party, and trampled upon by another? 
Was this the statesman-like settlement for 
which the right hon. Gentleman and the 
noble Lord had been throwing the Govern- 
ment from one to the other? Was it wise 
that the landed interest should be allowed 
to brood over its discontent, and seek relief, 
not perhaps by a renewal of protection, but 
with the aid of others, by some change in 
our system of taxation or of currency, which 
would be inconsistent with the integrity of 


our Empire, with national credit or with 


public faith. He believed that if an 
arbiter could come into that House, un- 
affected by party feeling, and neither at- 
tached to the protectionists nor to the 
League, he would say the question ought 
to be settled by mutual concession. This 
was what he desired to see; but if it could 
not be so, he should feel it his duty to 
vote for the Amendment—not to mark his 
dissatisfaction with the general policy of 
the Government, nor to put himself in 
general opposition to them, but because, 
as one who was in favour of all safe 
and gradual concessions to free trade, he 
thought it necessary and politic to main- 
tain adequate protection for our native 
agriculture. 

Viscount MORPETH: If the question 
had been a less important one, and the mo- 
ment less critical, [might perhaps have hesi- 
tated, at so short a period after I had resumed 
my seat within this House, to present myself 
again to its notice, especially when I rise 
for the purpose of taking that view of the 
question, which, in my humble judgment, 
at least, has received almost all the illus- 
tration of which it is capable, from every 
thing that the most consummate ability, 
the most industrious research, and the most 
protracted discussion could bring to bear 
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upon it, not to mention the still more tseful 
assistance it has lately received from official 
countenance, and from many illustrious 
adhesions. The hon. Member who has 
just sat down was, we know, the friend of 
free trade in the abstract ; but after his 
speech of to-night, it would be difficult to 
discover that he is a friend to it either in 
abstract or detail. He professes himself, 
indeed, to be favourably disposed to some 
gradual and cautious relaxation of restriet- 
ive duties, but he has not told us how far 
he would go, or where he would stop ; and 
I imagine that, with reference to the great 
interest which has been specially brought 
forward in the course of this debate, the 
large agricultural interest of this country, 
if there be any one course more than another 
to which they profess to object, it is to make 
it the subject of constant, gradual experi- 
ments, being for ever tampered with, and 
never Jet alone. The hon. Member has 
told us that the great want in the prece- 
ding autumn—upon the circumstances con- 
nected with which much of the Ministerial 
propositionis sustained and has been founded 
—was the want of a Ministry. Now, I 
certainly think that want is most sensibly 
felt by that great and important party in 
the State and in the country of which the 
hon. Gentleman himself is an ornament. 
We hear of their being backed by the voice 
of the country; we hear of their contesting 
successfully every vacant seat ; but still it 
seems to be as lamentable as it is unae- 
countable, that theyare without leaders and 
without a head. If this be not the case— 
when they have displayed the full force of 
their numbers, when they have made the 
echo of their own opinions heard throughout 
the country—I suppose we may expect to 
see a successful and stable Government 
formed upon the principle of undiminished 
protection to agriculture ? Indeed the hon. 
Member for Huntingdon (Mr. Baring) has 
told us that the present time would be emi- 
nently suitable for a compromise. I don't 
know whether he came here entrusted with 
any message—I don’t know whether he 
came here the bearer of any overture to pro- 
pose a Ministry founded on the principle of 
compromise. If his compromise, indeed, 
were founded upon the commercial circular 
he read himself, I think he would find that 
he would depart very little from the 

line of conduct of the right hon. Gentleman 
(Sir R. Peel). But I apprehend that iti 
now universally felt, both in the country 
and in this House, that the time for 
compromise is gone by. A compromise, 
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indeed, was once offered by the party, and 
by the leaders of the party with whom 
[ have the pride and satisfaction of act- 
And the hon. Member cannot forget 

that the party which is now so glad to hail 
him and to cheer him as an honourable 
auxiliary, summarily and immediately re- 
jected all notions of the kind. I feel, Sir, 
that the best atonement I can have for 
offering myself to the attention of the 
House, on this long-diseussed and wide- 
stretching question — which, as I before 
said, has already received almost all the 
illustration of which it is capable—will be, 
first, to compress what I have to offer into 
a very moderate compass; and next, to 
confine my remarks to what may seem more 
special and peculiar in my own opportuni- 
ties and position with respect to this sub- 
ject. Since I had the honour of occupying 
aseatin this House, I have been a traveller 
on the North American Continent; I have, 
for an uninterrupted period of two years, 
lived in the heart of a purely agricultural 
district; and I have lost and regained my 
seat as the Representative of the West 
Riding of Yorkshire. That last circum- 
stance is naturally the freshest and the 
uppermost in my own mind, as well as far 
the weightiest in itself: but I feel that it 
speaks sufficiently and intelligibly enough 
for itself ; that, brought about as it has been, 
circumstanced as it has been, timed as it 
has been, it tells its own moral, and conveys 
itsown meaning. If my predecessor in the 
seat I have now recovered, in the opening 
debate of the present Parliament, justly 
adduced his own return as a most signifi- 
cant reply to the inquiry submitted to the 
country with respect to the Budget of 1841, 
I feel that I may still more triumphantly 
appeal to my own recovery of that seat as 
the most significant and signal verdict that 
could be given upon the measure which now, 
under happier auspices, has been submitted 
tothe country in the year 1846. There is 
only one further circumstance which seems 
to me to require a remark with reference to 
the bearing of the late election in Yorkshire 
upon the question now before the House. 
As we all know, the project of the right 
hon, Baronet concerns an infinite variety of 
articles besides corn and provisions. ‘The 
theme has justly earned the title of 
“comprehensive;” and it meddles almost 
as much with manufactures as it does with 
agriculture. [‘*No, no.”] It certainly 
quite as much with many leading 

nches of manufacture as with agricul- 
least as much as itcan. The abo- 
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lition of protection with regard to manufac- 
tures is, like that upon corn, entire, but, 
unlike that on corn, it is immediate. I was 
about to say, that the constituency by 
whose choice and approval I have been ho- 
noured, represents, as is well known, a great 
variety both of manufacturing and agricul- 
tural pursuits. It comprises the largest 
woollen, the largest worsted, and the largest 
steel manufacture in the Empire; and it 
embraces, I believe, the largest linen ma- 
nufacture in England. It comprises, be- 
sides, very extensive iron and cotton manu- 
factures. Now, as I have just said, the 
withdrawal of protection from the articles 
manufactured by these individuals is imme- 
diate and complete; and with respect to 
some of them it is by no means clear that 
the withdrawal of protection will be merely 
nominal. I may mention, for instance, that 
the cutlery of Sheffield—the knives, the 
scissors, and the razors, for the manufaec- 
ture of which that town has acquired such 
just celebrity—has been frequently imitated 
on the continent of Europe; that the Shef- 
field mark has been forged upon the arti- 
eles, and that, having been introduced into 
this country, they have been able to under- 
sell the genuine Sheffield manufacture. 
So also with respect to the article of woollen 
manufacture called ‘low cloths.” I am 
told that this manufacture, which prevails 
very extensively in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, will probably encounter formi- 
dable competition from the low cloths of 
Belgium. But, however, that may be, not 
one of those interests, all of them directly 
affected, some of them liable to real risk 
from the withdrawal of protection—not one 
of those interests, during the interval of a 
fortnight which was specially exacted for 
the consideration of the measure by the 
friends of protection, nor even under the 
excitement of some rather vehement appeals 
which were made in the principal cities of 
the district, nor when the representatives of 
these manufacturing interests were assem- 
bled in great numbers before the hustings 
at Wakefield—not one of them uttered a 
single murmur, or a whisper of disapproval, 
or a wish for the continuance of protection. 
‘*Competition may come,”’ they said, “but 
we are prepared to meet it;’’ and, as I was 
expressly told, ‘all we wish for is a fair field, 
and no favour.” Let me ask, then, why 
that interest which so often plumes itself 
on being the most important, the most 
noble, the most English in the country, 
does not take a leaf out of the book of 
these begrudged manufacturers, and con- 
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sent to be no longer the only department of 
our national industry which does not scorn 
unfair odds, and strive to keep its own ? 
I may now refer to my residence in the 
agricultural districts, and the impression it 
made upon my mind. I have not to learn, 
for the first time, that the landowners pro- 
test for themselves—and in most cases I 
am willing to believe persuade themselves 
—that they do not take the course they 
have taken on this question with any ex- 
clusive regard to their own interests. They 
may feel it a comfortable reserve that those 
interests would not be injured; but there 
they consider themselves on a par with the 
manufacturers and Leaguers, to whom— 
and not unfairly—they impute some regard 
to their own interest as inducing them to 
engage in the warfare they are now waging 
against the Corn Laws. The landowner, 
however, persuades himself that he is not 
induced to take so strenuous a part in favour 
of maintaining the Corn Laws for his own 
interest exclusively, but for the interest of 
his tenants, his dependants, of the agricul- 
tural labourers especially. It is through 


their breast that he is aimed at, and it 
is through their wounds that he himself 


shall bleed. Now, valuable as I admit 
the services of the labourers in agriculture 
to be, and immense as I think the obliga- 
tion is both upon the part of individuals 
and of the State to cherish them, yet in a 
community to which trade and manufac- 
tures are contributing so amply and so con- 
stantly, that it is entirely false to say of any 
one of the great interests into which it is 
divided that in it exclusively, or even prin- 
cipally, resides the spring of our national 
wealth, or the muscle of our national 
strength—lI think it neither more nor less 
than an act of positive injustice to all of 
them, to select any one as a special object 
to be fostered and favoured, or, as they are 
not ashamed to term it, ‘‘ protected.” But 
in the next place—and I rely on this ground 
with the greater hope and the greater con- 
fidence, because I know the great influence 
and the wide ramifications of the agricul- 
tural interest, and because I respect, though 
I cannot recommend even an excess of sym- 
pathy for the agricultural labourer, for his 
disposition to look up to his superiors, to 
wear their colours, as we were told by the 
hon. Member for Northamptonshire—for his 
proneness to be led, and for his actual wants 
and privations, yet I question whether the 
‘* protection’ which you wish to preserve 
for him is not miscalled and misplaced, and 
whether among the many victims of a mis- 
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taken system there are any more deeply or 
permanently injured than the tenant-farmer 
and the agricultural labourer. The hon, 
Member for Northamptonshire presented 
us with a picturesque and pathetic picture 
of an interview between a landlord and his 
farmer, whom he represented as suddenly 
turned out of his holding because he could 
not afford to give an equal rent with some 
entrprising and intelligent member of the 
Anti-Corn-Law League. [Mr. S. O’Brizy; 
Oh, no!] I think the hon. Member 
represented a person with more capital, 
more energy, more intelligence than a 
tenant-farmer. [Mr. 8S. O’Brien: Not 
necessarily a Leaguer.| I should be very 
sorry to misrepresent the hon. Member; 
but I am sure either he or some one else— 
{[Mr. S. O’Brien: That may be]—r. 
ferred to the hon. Member for Stockport 
in relation to some special operations in 
agriculture; and I may have combined that 
allusion with the graphic sketch of the hon. 
Member for Northamptonshire, which he 
cannot wonder made a deep impression on 
my mind. But the concurrence which the 
hon. Member described is nothing which 
might not happen any day in the week in 
any past year of protection with a landlord 
who did not give a lease, and who did not 
feel any seruple or compunetion at dealing 
summarily with his tenant ; at all events the 
only novelty which the hon. Member repre- 
sented as likely to ensue from the abolition 
of protection was, that the acre would bear 
six quarters of wheat where it had hitherto 
borne three. But I will put out of consi- 
deration for a moment, in looking at the 
effect which the abolition of protection 
would have upon the agricultural labourer, 
that truth which is now universally and not 
less justly recognized, that the interests of 
all classes must really be identical; for this, 
after all, may only come to a sort of begging 
the question, when every one may Say, 
“This is for my interest, therefore it is for 
yours, so let it be done.”” Still it will hardly 
be disputed that the real interests of agri 
culture must depend upon the general well- 
being of the community, and upon the ef 
fective demand of the working classes. 
Now, has not that effective demand always 
existed in afar greater degree in yearswhen 
corn wascheap than when corn was dear! The 
hon. Member for Huntingdon says, cheap- 
ness of bread will do no good unless you 
have a good demand for labour ; that if 
you have a small demand for labour you 
will be worse off, whatever may be 

cheapness of bread. But has it not hee 
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aniversally found to be the fact, as far as 
any of our living memories can bear us out, 
that with cheapness of bread there has come 
increasing demand for labour ? (‘ No, no.’’) 
Hon. Gentlemen on the opposite side, in 
talking of the ‘‘ three years’ experience”’ 
of the right hon. Baronet at the head of 
the Government, are apt to say, that the 
prosperity and the activity of those years 
are not to be imputed to the working of 
his Tariff, but to various other causes, and 
especially to the activity displayed upon rail- 
ways. But when was the activity display- 
ed, and so advantageously displayed, upon 
railways calledforth? Wasit in cheap years, 
or was itin dear years ? The hon. Member 
for Rutland, in his speech to-night, said, 
that the year 1839 was a year of great 
prosperity to the manufacturers; and he 
quoted, I believe, a speech made in this 
House by the late lamented Member for 
Kendal, bearing witness to the then existing 
prosperity of many branches of manufac- 
tures; but it must be remembered that 
the year 1839 was the beginning of that 
eyele of dear years which was accompanied 
with such disastrous effects almost to every 
branch of employment and industry. What 
dol find in a statistical report drawn up 
upon the state of the woollen districts of 
Yorkshire in that very year, 1839, which 
we are now told was one of prosperity to 
the manufacturers of this country? It is 
said— 

“Ona careful comparison of the wages in the 
district in the respective periods of 1888 to 1835, 
and 1839 to 1841, from the testimony of mill- 
owners and the information of weavers and spin- 
ners, the amount of employment was at least two- 
fifths less than in the average of the preceding 
cheap period ; and combining the two elements of 
adepreciated rate of wages and diminished amount 
of employment, it would appear that, estimating 
the fall of wages at 20 per cent., and the diminu- 
tion of employment at 33, the real deduction in 
the wages of the operatives is about nine-twenticths, 
ornearly one-half—a fact which, coupled with the 
enormous rise in the price of flour and butchers’ 
meat, painfully indicates the privations which the 
Operative class is now enduring.” 


Why, it is as plain as testimony and ex- 
perience can make it, that when corn is 
dear, the effective demand of the working 
classes—even of the agricultural classes 
themselves—must be proportionably dimin- 


ished. I want you to put this in the most 
selfish, most exclusive light you can, and 
magine the farmer or the miller saying, 
“Never mind, let them buy fewer coats, 
er stockings, fewer shoes; let them 
get fewer bales of wool from Australia: or 
y, fewer bags of cotton from Ala- 
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bama, even fewer hides from my brother 
grazier ; but to me, the farmer and the mil- 
ler, they must come for their daily bread ; 
they must bring grist to my mill;”’ why, 
then, I say, that not only does it appear, 
that in dear years the active demand of 
the working classes generally must be di- 
minished ; not only will they be able to buy 
less, which will tell upon the landowner 
and the farmer and the miller, but also to 
eat less—which will tell upon themselves ; 
but what is the result of this “‘ protection”’ 
to the agricultural labourer himself? How 
is he benefited by the bolstering up of 
agriculture ?. What share has he in the 
spolia opima of legislative protection ? 
The noble Lord who spoke so creditably 
on the last evening of this debate, advised 
us to look into our own neighbourhoods if 
we would judge of the effect of protection. 
The noble Member for Liverpool told us 
that wages varied with the price of pro- 
visions ; but it was proved by the right 
hon. Baronet the Home Secretary, that 
they never varied in anything like the 
same proportion, and never rose or fell in 
proportion to the price of provisions? In 
my own neighbourhood and district, in the 
memory of the living race, wages have 
never varied at all; they have always, as 
in Northamptonshire, I am happy to say, 
been as high as 12s. a week, and more in 
harvest. Then, if the agricultural labourer 
receives fixed wages of 12s. a week, with- 
out their ever varying according to the 
price of corn, does it not follow that when, 
instead of paying 1s. 8d. for his stone of 
flour, he has to pay, as he does now, 2s. 
6d., then his weekly earnings, his yearly 
income, his command over the comforts 
and necessaries of life, must be very ma- 
terially abridged? At the rate of 12s. a 
week, he earns 31l. a year; and a differ- 
ence of 10d. in the stone of flour, taking 
his family at six in number, and their aver- 
age consumption at half a stone per head, 
makes a difference to him of 2s. 6d. a week, 
a difference of 6/. 10s. a year—a whole 
fifth of his income. Now, I put it to the 
House, whether we, the rich men, the Gen- 
tlemen of two meals, whom the hon. Member 
for Northamptonshire instanced, should not 
think a whole fifth of our income a very 
grievous addition to the Income Tax? It 
must be more so in proportion to the man 
who, by the sweat of his brow, only earns 
31l. a year. I have had access to a 
table—though I fear the time has almost 
come in the discussion of this question, 


when we should have done with the pro- 
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duction of tables and papers—but I have 
had access to a paper, drawn up, not with 
a view to the discussion of the Corn Laws, 
but for statistical inquiry in the small 
town near which I reside; and this table 
shows the proportionate expenditure in the 
article of food in three families—in a trades- 
man’s family, in a professional man’s fa- 
mily, and in a working man’s family. I find 
that six persons being allowed for in each, 
and when flour of the second quality was 
2s. 6d. a stone, the yearly bill of the 
tradesman’s family for flour was 121. 13s., 
being 15 per cent. of his whole expenditure 
for food on the year. The annual bill of 
the professional man’s family for flour was 
181. 8s., being 10 per cent of his whole ex- 
penditure for food; while the expenditure of 
the working man’s family, conducted with 
the greatest regard to economy, was 131. 
4s., being a per centage, not of 15 per 
cent., as in the tradesman’s family—not 
of 10 per cent., as in the case of the 
professional man, but of 48 per cent. of 
his total charge for food. Now, is it not 
apparent how much more heavily and 
sorely such a deduction from the amount 
he has to lay out on his food must press on 
the labouring man than on the classes im- 
mediately above him, and if on the classes 
immediately above him, of course in a far 
greater degree than on the wealthier classes 
of society. But, again, I find that the 
professional man, living in an economical 
manner, spends upon all the articles of food 
he consumes, taking his whole bill for food 
in the year, about one-third of his total 
income ; the food of the tradesman takes 
about one-half of his total income; while, 
in the case of the working man, it 
takes three-fourths of his total income. 
What he actually spends in food is 73 
per cent., and there only remains to him 
27 per cent. of his earnings for the 
rent of his house, for schooling for his 
children, and for procuring shoes and those 
necessary articles of clothing which he 
and his family require. And, therefore, 
I put it to the House, does not the in- 
crease of 2s. 6d. upon his weekly bill for 
flour strip him, in a most extensive sense, 
of the command of other necessaries and 
luxuries of life, of the means of better- 
ing his own and his family’s condition, and 
of giving education to his children? I have 
sometimes thought that the whole logic of 
this question is so compendious in its form, 
and so self-evident in its bearings, that it 
has only to be stated, and that a simple 
syllogism might do the work of a speech, 
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viz., there is not more than a sufficient 
quantity of food grown in this country for 
our present supply —I think he will be 
a hardy man who denies that — there 
is an addition, it is computed, of 1,000 
children a day, or 365,000 a year, to 
our present population ; then I also make 
bold to assert that there is not, year b 
year, an addition of 365,000 quarters of 
wheat to our native-grown produce; then 
does it not result that it is most impor- 
tant to procure an additional supply from 
abroad, and, as many purchasers are very 
poor, that this ought to be obtained at the 
cheapest rate possible ? I should like to 
know where is the fallacy in this syllogism— 
for while I will not impute to the agricul. 
tural body that they have a less conseien- 
tious sense of duty, or are less accessible 
to humanity than those that I think take 
the side of humanity and duty in this mat- 
ter, yet I maintain that if they cannot 
detect a flaw in this broad chain of facts— 
the large supply of mouths in this coun- 
try, the corresponding deficiency of native- 
grown wheat, and the importance of get- 
ting all we can at the cheapest rate from 
abroad—I say, if they cannot upset this 
brief deduction, then in spite of their na- 
tural impulses and in spite of their early 
prepossessions, they cannot persevere in 
this system of restriction without infatua- 
tion, and I almost say without cruelty. | 
do not agree with those who impute it as 
blame to Her Majesty’s Government that 
the operation of the sliding-scale powerfully 
affected the Ministerial nerves, or that they 
were appalled by the events of last autumn. 
An hon. Gentleman has said, ‘‘ How prepos- 
terous it is to grant a full remission of the 
Corn Laws, under the necessity of giving 
an additional supply of food to Ireland;” 
and he asks, ‘‘ Has the House ever shown 
any reluctance to grant relief to Ireland? 
Whatever its Saxon disposition may be, 
has it ever shown reluctance to grant the 
people of Ireland relief?” No, it has 
not; but I ask is it fair to put an addi- 
tional tax upon the generosity of England 
because she shows a readiness to fly to 
the relief of Ireland? This I hold to 
be a flagrant contravention of the maxm 
‘«Be just before you are generous.” Be 
generous, I say, to the people of Ireland ; 
but be just to the collective community of 
England. The hon. Member for Hunting: 
don says ‘‘ You are not to apply a perma 
nent remedy to a temporary evil ;” I 
say the the mischief and the evil that have 
arisen, may arise every year; and are we 
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always to be mocked with this delusion of 
sliding-seales that do not slide, and of re- 
strictive laws that, according to the recurring 
rice of the seasons, must be constantly 
modified or repealed. It is no reproach to 
the right hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel) that 
he has been influenced in the course he has 
adopted by the state of the seasons. If he 
did find that his anticipations were deceived, 
and his calculations bafiled by circumstances 
over which he had control, he might have 
been ashamed for changing his mind ; but 
ean any one be reproached with being bafiled 
with that which he could neither counteract 
nor control? I can see no disparagement 
of free trade—it is rather a confirmation of 
the truth and justice of the principles on 
which it rests—that it does follow the laws 
of nature, and bends to the rules that guide 
the seasons in their course. You might 
justly apply, without exaggeration, to free 
trade those striking lines that the poet ap- 
plied to the Roman Emperor who was be- 
friended in the battle-field by the tempest. 
I shall endeavour to quote my Latin better 
than the hon. Member for Newcastle— 
and it is an argument in favour of free 
trade that it should be enforced by the 
blight, the scarcity, and the pestilence ! 
“Tibi mittit ab antris 
“ Eolus armatas hyemes ; tibi militat ether, 
“Et conjurati veniunt ad classica venti.” 
It is no disparagement to free trade, but 
rather a confirmation of all that is just in 
it, that the stars in their courses do not act 
against it, but in its favour. With respect 
to this argument of the weather, I believe 
it has been found by all those who have 
given their special attention to its varia- 
tions, that the same circumstances of cold 
or hot, wet or dry seasons, will be found to 
prevail very generally over a large portion 
of the world—for instance, over most of 
Europe at the same time, and to affect the 
produce of such portions accordingly ; but, 
on the other hand, seasons of such a marked 
nature will generally be compensed by sea- 
sons of an opposite character in the re- 
maining parts of the globe, probably on 
the North American continent. Hon. 
Members will remember that the summer 
of 1842 was distinguished by a warm and 
even temperature. I was on the continent 
of North America at that time, when we 
enjoyed a succession of the most favourable 
weather ; and much as I had heard of the 
summers of America, I rarely felt what 
could be called a hot day. We also recollect 
that: last summer we had very damp and 
Vatiable weather, and we might have read 





in the papers every day of the constant 
heat and fine weather in America, and we - 
even heard of persons that actually died of 
the heat; and what is the inference from 
all this? That the variations of the wea- 
ther seem almost to obey the same laws of 
balance as the returns of light and dark- 
ness, 80 that when any season of a markedly 
unfavourable character occurs here, when 
we are assailed with unseasonable cold, and 
when we are drenched with summer rain, 
we may derive comfort from the reflection 
that if we do but repeal our Corn Laws, 
if we do but open our ports, the rays which 
have been denied to us are ripening their 
distant harvests ; and just at the very mo- 
ment when we want it, the superfluity of 
their crops and the stores of their garners 
will be wafted to us to atone for and to 
adjust our deficiencies. But with reference 
to the continent of America, I do not 
wish to allude so much to any statistical 
deductions which my residence there may 
have enabled me to make, because they 
have been the subject of frequent discus- 
sion, and may be calculated as easily and 
appreciated almost as easily at any distance 
as on the spot; but I confess I have felt 
sometimes that the real sight, the actual 
presence, the faithful eyes, do drive a truth 
home nearer to one’s conviction than can 
be done by a laborious process of calcula- 
tion. I have felt this when in the actual 
view of those wide prairies which show 
by their unfenced solitudes that they are 
without an inhabitant, but by their even 
surface and waving grass, that they invite 
the plough over every inch of them—of 
those endless forests which show by the 
evidence of all that is going on upon their 
fringes, that as soon as the axe shall ring 
among them—as soon as the log-cutter shall 
have his house, and the thin column of 
smoke shall ascend among the tress, future 
crops of wheat and maize will speedily 
spring up and follow each other in due 
succession—of that Valley of the Missis- 
sippi, which the accomplished traveller De 
Tocqueville has described as the most mag- 
nificent abode ever formed by nature for 
the race of man—of the basin of our own 
St. Lawrence, which, I believe, contains 
more fresh water than all the rest of the 
world besides—I have felt that, while I 
knew the distance of transit would prevent 
those extraordinary imports which the pa- 
nics of the protectionists have sometimes 
conjured up before their eyes—that as it 
must still be a long time before this same 


Valley of the Mississippi will contain the 
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2,000,000,000 of inhabitants for which 
it is said to be adapted—as it must be 
some time before the powers of produc- 
tion in that country are reached by the 
spread of population, it is a pity that we 
should not make available these unparal- 
leled facilities for the growth and transport 
of provisions for the supply of our own isle, 
which is calculated to produce a glut of al- 
most every article except that not unimpor- 
tant one of food and provisions. But, as I 
intimated, it is not so much the statistics as 
the social and political impressions which I 
derived from my visit which I wish for one 
moment to mention to the House before I 
cease to trespass on their attention. Much 
that I witnessed there—much that I heard 
there, and more that has reached me since, 
has certainly not tended to give me a very 
favourable impression of the orderly work- 
ing, of the pacific and moderate tendency, 
or of the scrupulous adherenceto good faith, 
to be derived from a constitution of pure 
and unchecked democracy; and I did not 
return home with any increased repugnance 
[‘‘Hear.’’]—I mean tosay, any diminished 
attachment to the aristocratical and monar- 
chical element in our own Constitution. But 
both then and since, there and here, I have 
felt the perfect conviction that we could not 
confront the example of general ease, com- 
fort, and abundance which pervades the 
whole bulk of the American people. The 
hon. Member for Northamptonshire talked 
of a man of two meals. This reminds me 
of the story which is well known, at least on 
the other side of the water, of an Irishman 
who refused to write home that he had 
meat three times a day, because nobody 
would believe him ; but I say we cannot 
confront the American example, we cannot 
confront the growing convictions, aspirings, 
and reasonings of our own people—we can- 
not confront the master tendencies of the 
age, the country, and the world at large in 
which we live, if we do not consent to 
administer and work out our aristocratic 
institutions in rather more of a democratic 
spirit. [A laugh.] Notwithstanding that 
implied dissent, I contend that no aristo- 
cracy resting upon exclusive privileges— 
which happily ours does not—can now be 
tolerated for an instant. I contend, further, 
that no aristocracy which props itself upon 
special interests will escape their certain 
downfall; that no aristocracy, not even one 
so long descended and so highly illustrated 
as our own, can consist with Corn Laws, 
which when the pressure of famine comes 


should prove prohibitory. This will be too 





hard a strain upon any title-deeds and 
parchments—no matter what is their date 
or their antiquity. I do not impute ite 
the aristocratic body, or agricultural body, 
or to any of their members, : that they 
have any disposition to promote any in 
terest that may affect them individually, or 
to espouse measures merely for selfish be- 
nefit, at the expense of the rest of the com. 
munity ; still they are interests and asso. 
ciations, not of individuals, but of a class 
which they have been in the habit of keep. 
ing prominently in their mind and view; 
there are sympathies and feelings which 
belong to what is termed the esprit ide 
corps ; there is a concealed and even are. 
fined degree of selfishness which almost 
merges into generosity, and which easily 
mistakes itself for it, when we think thata 
body with whom we have long identified ow. 
selves are likely to be outnumbered, and are 
liable to be assailed—in these circumstances, 
even monopoly itself, as it nears its down- 
fall, although it is not entitled to the attri- 
bute of self-sacrifice, will be invested with 
the grace of martyrdom; just as in the ease 
of a scene on the stage, we are apt to feel 
sympathy with a culprit who is detected, 
and who stands at bay. But it cannot pro- 
mote the general interests of the country, 
or a healthy tone in a system, to indulge in 
practice, at least, any such misplaced and 
morbid sympathy. It is the part of true 
patriotism, no less than of sound philosophy, 
to put the universal in preference to the 
particular—to raise yourself above a clique, 
and be for the people. I would therefore 
conjure those who belong to the real aristo- 
cracy of the country, who are connected 
with it either by hereditary associations or 
landed possessions, to raise themselves above 
any of their special interests, and bear their 
part in the consideration of this great ques 
tion. I grudge the other side the adherence 
of the names of the Marquess of Granby and 
Viscount Clive, for I feel that our ans 
tocracy have hitherto marched with our 
whole progress, and identified themselves 
with the successive glories of our nationa 

history. Let them not refuse to bear their 
part in a settlement which, if not adjusted 
with them, must be adjusted in spite of 
them. Let them remember that they are 
but a part—if they will, a distinguished and 
prominent part. ‘I believe they may make 
it continue what it has for the most part 
been, a respected and honoured part, in our 
system of national polity; but. this sy* 
tem comprehends, besides themselves, the 
multiplied energies of trade and industty~ 
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the sober-thinking and staid determination 
of the large middle class; the hard-working 
industry and urgent privations of the im- 
mense working class—the powerful agency 
of an active and enlightened press, and all 
the busy stir and progress of an inquiring, 

ushing, advancing age. Let them throw 
in their lot together; let them consider 
this and other kindred subjects as a great 
whole, and make it as much their pride as 
it is their safety to be the leaders, and not 
the laggers, in the onward march of the 
united British people. 

Mr. MILNES GASKELL said, he rose, 
in the performance of a most painful duty, 
to oppose a Government which he had long 
cordially followed ; and although the office 
he had lately held was not one that gave 
him any claim to explain the grounds on 
which he had quitted it, he felt sure that 
he should receive the indulgence of the 
House during the few observations which 
he had to make. There was no Member 
of the House of Commons, however hum- 
ble might be his position, who had not a 
public duty to discharge, which must be 
paramount to all other considerations—a 
public character to maintain—a constitu- 


ency to represent and serve—and the in- 
terests of this great Empire to promote to 
the best of his judgment and ability. Dur- 
ing the fourteen years that he (Mr. Gaskell) 
had had the honour of a seat in Parliament, 
he had given a constant support to the 
right hon. Baronet at the head of the Go- 


vernment. He might now, perhaps, with- 
out presumption, call him his right hon. 
Friend, as his official connexion with him 
had ceased. [Sir R. Peeu: Hear, hear. ] 
During those fourteen years, he had been 
proud to follow the right hon. Baronet. 
He had been proud to follow him in Oppo- 
sition—he had been proud of his connexion 
with his Government—and he would gladly 
have made many and painful sacrifices to 
have been enabled to support him now ; 
but he had felt, when this proposition had 
been first brought forward, that without 
tome overwhelming proof of its necessity, 
it would be impossible for him (Mr. Gas- 
kell) to run counter to implied engage- 
ments and recorded votes. And, notwith- 
standing the speech of his right hon. Friend 
the Secretary at War, and the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State, he must say, that he had still to 

what new circumstances had arisen, 
what sufficient reasons had been alleged, 
to. justify that House, which had been 
elected to maintain agricultural protection, 
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in consenting, not to a suspension of the 
Corn Law, but to a total departure from 
the principles by which it had hitherto been 
guided. He was not about to enter into the 
general question. There were many other 
Gentlemen who were far more conversant 
with the subject than he could be; and he 
was at that moment in a state of indisposi- 
tion which would be an effectual security 
to the House that he should not long detain 
it. He was only desirous to explain, as 
shortly and clearly as he could, the grounds 
onwhich he had himself acted. He could not 
forget, that during the last four Parliaments 
he had uniformly opposed every proposition 
which had been made by the noble Lord 
the Member for London, by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Wolverhampton, and by others, for 
the repeal of the Corn Laws. He had done 
this under the guidance of those public men 
in whom his confidence had been placed. 
He had never been one of those who had 
entertained extreme opinions upon this sub- 
ject. He had been favourable to a mode- 
rate protection: he had always been of 
opinion that the Legislature of this country 
was bound to afford a moderate protection 
to the agricultural interest, and that the 
agricultural interest had a right to claim 
it. He retained this opinion still: he had 
been confirmed in it by the authority, at 
one time or another of their career (for it 
was very difficult to follow changes of opin- 
ion upon the Corn Laws), of almost every 
publie man of eminence in our time—by 
that of Mr. Canning, of Mr. Huskisson, 
and of the late Lord Grey—by that of the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel) and the 
noble Lord opposite (Lord J. Russell), till 
within a very recent period—by that of 
Lord Stanley and Lord Ashburton now; 
and he (Mr. Gaskell) must be forgiven if 
he said, that the arguments which he had 
heard advanced in former years by the 
right hon. Baronet at the head of the Go- 
vernment had left too deep an impression 
upon his mind to be outweighed by those 
which he had now adduced. He, for one, 
was not able, like the Secretary of State, 
to dispose of arguments and of speeches 
which had so long carried conviction to his 
mind, in one single sentence. But he (Mr. 
Gaskell) had other objections to the mea- 
sure besides objections to the abrogation 
of protection. He was strongly of opinion 
that the Gentlemen upon those (the Minis- 
terial) benches ought not to be its proposers, 
and that the present House of Commons 
ought not to sanction it. He knew, indeed, 


that the right hon. Baronet at the head of 
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the Government had been actuated by the 
best and highest motives in the course 
which he had pursued. It was impossible 
that he could be actuated by any other. 
Why, look at the sacrifice that he had 
made! Theright hon. Baronet had made 
two great sacrifices: one in 1829, and the 
other now. But this sacrifice was much 
greater than the first. In 1829, he had 
lost the representation of the University of 
Oxford, and the confidence of a portion of 
his party, which had been afterwards so 
cordially restored to him. But now, he had 
broken up this noble party; he had sacri- 
ficed this party to his convictions—the great 
party which he had drawn around him, and 
which had been once his pride. But it was 
not so much the course taken by the right 
hon. Gentleman, as the coincidence of so 
sudden and total a change of opinion on 
the part of so many other Members of that 
House, which had produced the feelings of 
distrust and of irritation which pervaded 
the public mind. Could any man doubt 
that the majority of the present House of 
Commons had been returned to maintain 
the principle of protection? He was not 


speaking of individual exceptions like his 
hon. Friend whom he saw opposite, the 


Member for Wakefield (Mr. W. Lascelles), 
but he spoke of the great majority of those 
around him; and he owned it appeared to 
him to be impossible for those Gentlemen, 
without the strongest, the most cogent, and 
the most conclusive reasons, to concur in 
the proposition of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. He was convinced that, even sup- 
posing this measure to be in itself desira- 
ble, the injury which would accrue to pub- 
lie interests from its being passed under 
such circumstances, would more than coun- 
tervail any advantage that could be derived 
from it. It was true, they might have 
given no formal pledges to their constitu- 
ents; but why had they not done so? Why 
was it that the gentlemen of England had 
been always preferred to delegates? Be- 
cause as yet they had been always trusted. 
For himself, he could most truly say that, 
highly as he valued the privilege of being 
a Representative of the people, deeply as 
he prized the confidence of his constitu- 
ents—and he rejoiced to think that by no 
act of his was he ever likely to forfeit 
it—he would far rather resign his seat in 
Parliament to-morrow, than be fettered by 
any distinct or positive pledges as to the 
course that he should pursue. Yes, but 
there were implied engagements which 


onght not to be lightly broken; and they 
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were bound to represent the sentiments of 
their constituents, not on mere isolated 
questions of policy that might arise, but 
on the great principles upon which they 
were founded. Such, at least, was his 
reading of the Constitution; and he thought 
a laxer view of representative responsibility 
was ill calculated to inspire confidence in 
their proceedings. His right hon. Friend 
the Member for Wiltshire (Mr. S. Herbert) 
had told them, the other night, that they 
were not to stand in that House as the 
ambassadors or the delegates of local par- 
ties. Let his right hon. Friend take care 
that, by the course which he was now pur. 
suing, and by the manner in which he was 
pursuing it, he and those who thought with 
him, were not doing more to establish and 
to extend the principle of delegation than 
had ever before been done by public men in 
the history of this country. There was ano- 
ther doctrine, too, by which it had been 
sought to justify this course in another place, 
and which, considering the quarter from 
which it came—a quartei commanding re- 
spect and deference on the part of nine-tenths 
of the people of England—appeared to him 
(Mr. Gaskell) to be fraught with still greater 
danger: he meant the doctrine, that if the 
head of a Government proposed measures 
from which his Colleagues in the service of 
the Crown dissented, those measures must 
be acquiesced in, lest the Government 
should be broken up. He had never heard 
any doctrine broached either in that House 
or elsewhere, which had filled him with 
greater apprehension and alarm. He had 
listened with the deepest pain to the 
specch of his noble Friend the Member for 
Liverpool, and to that of another hon. Gen- 
tleman, the Member for Inverness. He 
owned it appeared to him that such a doc- 
trine was utterly fatal to the independence 
of public men, utterly inconsistent with 
the functions of a deliberative assembly ; 
that it tended to merge the citizen of 4 
free State in a mere passive and unre- 
sisting agent, and that it was at total va- 
rianece with the spirit of English institu- 
tions. One other point he wished to press 
on the attention of the House. If the 
Representatives of agricultural distriets, if 
Gentlemen who had been returned to Par- 
liament to vote against the 8s. duty of the 
noble Lord (Lord J. Russell), showed 80 lit- 
tle sympathy with their constituents; if they 
showed a disposition to surrender at the 
first summons that was made to them—& 
disposition to barter the social blessings of 
which they had formerly heard so much, 
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for considerations of political convenience 
—he (Mr. Gaskell) ventured to predict 
that the agricultural body would soon be 
called upon to struggle against other 
changes—changes more fatal to the Con- 
stitution, though less injurious to them- 
selves. And was it not in human nature 
that those men should respond to such a 
call with far less alacrity, with far less in- 
terest in the maintenance of their country’s 
institutions, than they had hitherto evinced ? 
It was no light thing to shake the confi- 
dence of the people in their Representa- 
tives—it was no light thing to reverse 
great systems of policy without notice and 
without appeal—it was no light thing to 
proclaim to the people of England that 
their Representatives thought enlisting un- 
der one banner at the hustings, and then 
fighting under another in the House of 
Commons, was no act of injustice to the 
constituent body, and no act of discredit to 
themselves. He (Mr. Gaskell) had given 
this subject a long, an anxious, and a most 
painful consideration. He had taken into 
account the calls of his own personal con- 
viction on the one hand, and the too obvi- 
ous consequences of party disunion on the 
other. He had not been unmindful of party 
obligations—of the deference which men 
were naturally disposed to pay towards 
those whom they had long followed; but 
though it was with deep and undissembled 
pain that he felt compelled to differ from 
the right hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel), it was 
without the least hesitation, and with a 
clear and undoubting conscience, that he 
should support the Amendment of the hon. 
Gentleman. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, that considering 
the various emotions to which this question 
had given rise, he naturally approached it 
with some degree of anxiety; although 
feeling in his heart that when the present 
passions and animosities should have passed 
away, posterity would wonder at the extra- 
ordinary sensation which the present pro- 
position of the Government had produced. 
He approached the consideration of this 
question without having any personal feel- 
ing—he had no opinion to explain away— 
he had no peculiar reasons to assign, for in 
his present convictions he had nothing to 
defend, but he found every thing to assail. 
A remark made by the hon. Gentleman 
who had just down, certainly appeared to 
him to call for some observations by those 
who entertained some feelings for the inde- 
pendence of Parliament. It might be a 
very proper thing for Gentlemen who had 
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given pledges to their constituents—no 
matter how few these might be—in obe- 
dience to those commands, which were 
sometimes intimated through those consti- 
tuents, to give up their seats; but it was 
for Parliament to consider whether or not 
those things which they had seen of late 
showed much improvement on former prac- 
tices, either as regarded the morality of 
public men, or as regarded the credit of that 
House in public estimation. He recollected 
hon. Gentlemen saying they gave no pledge 
—that they were not delegates. He should 
like to know what was the meaning of not 
being a delegate, but a representative, but 
that during the term of service in Parlia- 
ment one must be guided by his own per- 
sonal convictions? He, in his own person, 
represented a large constituency. The 
phrase might be unfortunate, but he did 
represent a large constituency, which, on 
many occasions and within the last few 
years, had had opportunities and reasons 
for disputing many of the votes he had 
given. But had he yielded to the pressure 
—had he yielded his seat—then the ery on 
the other side would have been, ‘“‘ You are 
no longer a representative, but a delegate.” 
He had seen some strange departures from 
that House of late, and still more strange 
fillings up. In plain simple language, he 
had seen that Gentlemen had resigned, not 
at the command of what was properly called 
a constituency, but in conformity with what 
used to be the practice under the close 
borough system. [‘‘ Name.” ] He hoped 
hon. Gentlemen would not compel him to 
name names ; for it did so happen, that he 
could name not only the constituencies, 
but the constituents. On this occasion he 
thought he should best consult good taste 
by not doing so. They who spoke of the 
independence of Parliament, should not 
provoke the scrutiny of those who could 
put their finger upon what he ventured to 
call the sore places of the Constitution. 
One remark he should make, but not in any 
spirit of animosity, either to the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Sir R. Peel), or to the 
noble Lord on that side (Lord J. Russell). 
But he thought it matter of great impor- 
tance for those who should hereafter wield 
the destinies of this country to remember 
that their opinions were to be formed from 
close and painful considerations of that 
philosophy (the word had been used) upon 
which the science of legislation rested, and 
which was too often sneered at by those who 
called themselves practical statesmen. The 


right hon. Gentleman opposite (Sir R. 
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Peel), with all his great capacity and long 
experience, had waited till the year 1845 
before he announced his change of opinion 
on the subject before the House. It was 
equally wonderful that the noble Lord on 
that side of the House (Lord J. Russell) 
should have waited for precisely the same 
year to announce, under the same cireum- 
stances, his change of opinion. He (Mr. 
Roebuck) could not suppose that the noble 
Lord had been actuated by any but the 
purest motives. He gave the right hon. 
Gentleman credit for the same. But while 
he thus freed their honour from imputations, 
he must be pardoned for saying that their 
proceedings were a satire on their under- 
standings. They had changed upon a 
ground which ought, at any time, to have 
afforded one of the most important elements 
for the determination of the question. The 
change of seasons, the vicissitudes of tem- 
perature, the event of a bad harvest, were 
considerations pressed upon practical states- 
men by those philosophers who had pre- 
ceded the practical statesman in taking a 
just view of the matter, by about half a 
century. The reason assigned by the pro- 
poser of the measure for changing the law 
was a good one; but it was a reason which, 
when he first made up his mind on the sub- 
ject, ought to have entered into his calcula- 
tion. It was the political sagacity of the 
Gentlemen opposite he was disparaging, 
not their personal honour. But because 
those right hon. Gentlemen had changed 
their opinions, was that House to be fright- 
ened from its propriety by threats of a 
great party being broken up? The ques- 
tion was not whether a great party was 
about to be broken up, but what did the 
exigencies of the country require? And in 
that spirit he approached this subject, care- 
less alike of the party opposite, or that on 
his own side. Was anything about to hap- 
pen which was likely to do injury to the 
people of England, to the labourer or the 
capitalist? If so, put an end to it. Do 
not come here, night after night, uselessly 
venting abuse on the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite—abuse, which though wrapped in 
phrases expressive of passionate emotion, 
could be considered as no other than the 
ebullition of party disappointment. To 
come then to the question: he was glad 
that the Amendment put it at once on the 
right ground. It was not simply, ‘shall 
we or shall we not alter the Corn Laws?” 
It was a declaration, that those who sup- 
ported the Amendment were against en- 
tering at all into the question of the fitness 
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of continuing protection. That was the 
Parliamentary meaning of the Amendment, 
He readily met the hon. Member on that 
ground, and would take up the question~ 
‘* Are we to have, or are we not to haye 
protection—in what way are we to have it 
—and whom are we to protect?’’ The 
party opposite claimed protection to agri- 
culture. Now, what was protection? He 
was extremely anxious this question should 
be reduced to the narrowest compass; for, 
by indulging in plausible generalities, the 
question was apt to escape them. ‘He 
would take the illustration of the hon. 
Member for Rutland, who said— 

“Tf you withdraw protection from agriculture, 
the necessary consequence will be that all the corn 
in the world will come into England, and the dif- 
ference in the price of corn under a non-protective 
and under a protective system will be the differ- 


me OD 


ence between 19s. and 57s. 


Now, let it be understood: was it-meant 
to be said that, by the passing of a law to 
prevent the importation of corn, the price 
was raised from 19s. to 57s., and that the 
community at large were compelled to pay 
that increased price ? If so, the difference 
between 19s. and 57s. on every quarter of 
corn consumed in the country, was the 
price paid for protection, and was, in fact, 
an addition by so much to the expense of 
providing food for the people. That, then, 
was the meaning of protection to agricul- 
ture—that the food of the people should be 
produced at a higher price; and the more 
they exaggerated the danger to the agri- 
cultural population from non-protection, the 
larger they made the sum paid for the pro- 
tection granted to that peculiar class. Now, 
he said not that that sum, though admit- 
tedly a large one, was a reason why protec- 
tion should not be granted. But he was 
anxious to know, not only why they should 
protect, but whom they should protect? 
The agricultural class, it was said. But 
he wanted to know who were the agricul- 
tural class. It might be said, the la- 
bourer, the tenant-farmer, and the land- 
lord. All these had different interests; 
and though they were united in one name 
—the agricultural interest—their interests 
depended upon totally different circum- 
stances. All of a sudden, the Gentlemen 
opposite, and particularly the noble Mem- 
ber for Northamptonshire, had become the 
friends of the labouring class. They pro- 
fessed extreme anxiety that wages should 
not fall. They were not speaking of the 
landlords. Oh, they did not care at all 
about the rent! They were not speaking 
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as tenant-farmers; but they were most 
uliarly and sensitively alive to the in- 
terest of the labourers, and dreaded no- 
thing so much in the world as that wages 
should fall. And the wages of labour they 
contended would be seriously affected by 
enabling the poor man to obtain his quarter 
of corn for 19s. instead of 59s. But the 
wages of labour were not dependent on the 
quantity of produce in the country; it de- 
nded on entirely different circumstances 
—namely, the demand for the labour, or 
the amount of the capital invested in its 
employment, and the number of labourers 
that could be brought into the market. 
The amount of food in the country could 
not be increased without increasing the 
purchasing power of the labourer, and ena- 
bling him to obtain, by his wages, a larger 
quantity of the means of life. To prove 
that the introduction of cheap corn would 
ruin the agricultural interest, meaning 
thereby the labourers in agriculture, they 
must show that it would do one of two 
things—either that it would increase the 
number of labourers, or that it would di- 
, minish the fund which gave employment 
for their labour. But nothing had yet 
been shown to make it probable that this 
interference would produce any such effect. 
He had not heard it contended, either here 
or elsewhere, that the contemplated change 
would either diminish the fund for the 
employment of labour, or that the number 
of labourers would be thereby increased. 
Such being the case, it was evident that 
the money rate of wages would not be 
diminished; and if the quantity of provi- 
sions was augmented, the purchasing power 
of those who were receiving wages would 
be increased. How, then, could it be said, 
that the labouring classes would be injured 
by the proposed change? But, said the 
hon. Member for Northamptonshire (Mr. 
8. O’Brien), this was peculiarly a tenant- 
farmer's question, and was not a question 
alfecting the landlords. Now, they all 
knew that the tenant-farmer acted like 
any other capitalist, and employed his ¢a- 
pital to obtain a profitable return. The 
moment his profits were reduced below 
the current amount of profits, he naturally 
wansferred his capital to other modes of 
employment, in which he might obtain the 
ordinary return. The hon, Member for 
Northamptonshire sympathized very greatly 
With the tenant-farmer, and pathetically 
lamented that, by the oppression of the 
‘4W, a man should be compelled to leave 
home of his fathers, and quit the ham- 
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let where the graves of his sires for genera- 
tions were to be found; but no such sym- 
pathy was evinced for the poor labourer 
when vast schemes of emigration were 
planned, or when destitution compelled him 
to emigrate from his home, and wander 
forth from his native village to seek a live- 
lihood in a foreign land. Though it might 
be a painful thing for the tenant farmer not 
to be able to retain his farm, still it was 
matter of paramount importance that there 
should be ample freedom given for the ap- 
plication of capital to land. He agreed 
with the noble Lord the Member for the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, that if this Bill 
should pass, it would give increased energy, 
increased capital, and increased returns; 
and that the land would produce six quar- 
ters, where it now only produced three. He 
could not understand how the agriculturists 
could anticipate as an evil that the price of 
corn would be lowered, and yet maintain 
that this was not a poor man’s question. 
The noble Lord who had just spoken, had 
shown that almost the whole of the poor 
man’s earnings was absorbed in the pur- 
chase of food, and that very little remained 
to him beyond what he paid for his subsist- 
ence. The agricultural labourer was not 
a person who had two meals a day. He 
had very seldom one good one. Sucha 
blessing was unknown to him. But that 
was not so much the case with the manu- 
facturing labourer. He was well fed, well 
clothed, and well housed ; and by the pro- 
tection of that House, his health was taken 
care of in the houses where he worked. 
On the other hand, the agricultural la- 
bourer was exposed to all the inclemencies 
of the climate ; he was ill-clothed and ill- 
lodged. In the same breath that the hon. 
Member for Northamptonshire talked of 
the sufferings of the poor, he was keeping 
cheap food from them. Let it go forth to 
the country, that protection meant the 
keeping up the price of food from 19s. to 
59s. the quarter. If it did not mean that, 
what, he should like to know did it mean ? 
The landed interests had raised the price 
of food. For what purpose had they done 
so? In order to put money into their 
own pockets at the expense of the people. 
One of the methods resorted to was, by 
setting the labourers and the tenant-far- 
mers at variance with each other. [Colo- 
nel SistuorP: No.| The hon. and gal- 
lant Member said no; but the hon. Mem- 
ber for Rutlandshire had expressed his ap- 
prehension that corn would sink from 57s. 
to 19s. a quarter ; that England would, as 
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it were, be flooded with corn; and that 
all the miseries consequent upon a depraved 
and degraded population would be entailed 
upon her. The advocates for protection 
might depend on it, that the people would 
see their object was personal and private. 
Notwithstanding, however, all the fears 
that had been expressed, he did not believe 
any great diminution in the price of wheat 
would follow upon the abolition of the duty, 
nor did he anticipate any sudden improve- 
ment in the condition of the labouring 
classes. What he did expect was, that 
by abolishing protective duties they gave a 
chance to the people of improving their 
condition, by increasing the market for the 
productions of English manufacturing skill 
and industry. So far from agreeing with 
the hon. Member for Huntingdon that in- 
creased fluctuation would be the result of 
multiplying the sources of supply, it struck 
him that one great national advantage of 
the change would be greater steadiness of 
price. At present they were subject to 
the vicissitudes of a single spot ; under the 
new law they would go all over the globe 
for their supply. If Europe had a bad 
harvest, Providence might give a good one 
to America; if the harvest of America 
failed, Australia might supply the defi- 
ciency ; and thus the monies and rate of 
fluctuation would diminish as the field from 
which they derived a supply was extended. 
He had been most anxious to guard him- 
self against exaggerations on the one side, 
or on the other. He did not expect all 
the benefits which some anticipated from 
the change ; and he was far from thinking 
that to the Corn Law were to be ascribed 
famine, disease, and death. He thought 
the passing of the measure ought to be 
accompanied with some great scheme of 
national education. Unless they took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity, they might 
depend upon it, that however immediately 
benefited by the change, the population 
as it went on increasing would deteriorate 
until it reached its present condition. He 
congratulated them, in conclusion, that the 
leaders in that House appeared to be now 
given stedfastly to the performance of an 
act of justice; and he felt that he should 
not be doing an act of justice to his coun- 
try, if he did not charge that House to 
take advantage of the great opportunity 
which they were now enabled to grasp, 
and when they had done something for the 
physical condition of the great body of the 
labouring classes, to make an effort to im- 
prove their moral and social condition, 
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and thereby to regain that character which 
they had lately lost—the character of true 
and honest reformers! 

Siz H. DOUGLAS moved the adjourn. 
ment of the debate amid loud cries of « Ad. 
On the question 


” 


journ,”’ and ‘‘ Go on. 
of Adjournment being put, 

Mr. H. HINDE said he was anxious, 
on the first night of the debate, to have 
expressed his opinion upon the measures 
brought forward by the right hon. Baronet, 
He would now take advantage of the ques- 
tion of adjournment which was before the 
House to speak on the main question, which 
he believed was perfectly in order. He 
had for a number of years enjoyed the 
honour of a seat in that House—he had 
represented one of the largest commercial 
constituencies in the kingdom—he had pre- 
sented himself on five or six different occa- 
sions on the hustings before that consti- 
tuency, to advocate the case of protection 
to native industry, not only as connected 
with agriculture, but with all other classes. 
He felt himself in this position, that though 
his constituency was a purely commercial 
one, his own sole connexion was with the 
agriculture of the country. In these cir- 
cumstances he would not have felt himself 
justified in giving a vote for the continuance 
of protection to agriculture, if he had not 
felt the firm conviction that that protection 
was just, not to the agricultural classes 
alone, but to all classes of the community. 
He would in a few words endeavour to con- 
fine himself to the commercial view of the 
question. The question which they had 
heard repeated, usque ad nauseam, was 
this, that they ought to buy in the cheapest 
and sell in the dearest market. That was 
said to be the maxim of common sense. 
With some qualifications he would admit 
that to be true ; but if it were to be taken 
without qualification, he would say that it 
was the nostrum of unqualified nonsense. 
Unless they were sure of a certain and 
constant supply of food, its cheapness at 
one time would only aggravate the distress 
which the country would feel if from any 
circumstances, its price should be enhanced 
at another. The true policy of this, a8 
well as of every other country, was to make 
their supply of food as free from the chances 
of uncertainty as possible—to increase as 
much as possible the home supply of food. 
But he noticed that when the right hon. 
Gentleman brought forward his measure, 
when he stated, and combated the many 
arguments in favour of protection, that he 
omitted the very material argument which 
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he had often before urged, the necessity of 
our being independent for our supply of 
food of foreign nations. It was true that 
the noble Lord who moved the Address to 
the Throne did notice this argument, and 
he seemed to think that he had disposed of 
it by stating, that when we were at war 
with all Europe we never had a deficient 
supply of food. But did the noble Lord 
forget, that though we never had a defi- 
cient supply, still the prices were often ex- 
cessive? For himself he was satisfied that 
if similar events were again to arrive, the 
price would again rise to 100s. the quarter. 
He believed that the immediate effect of 
the repeal of the Corn Laws would be to 
reduce the price of corn much lower than 
many hon. Gentlemen anticipated. The 
hon. Member for Radnorshire had stated, 
on the first night of the Session, that the 
freight of corn from Hamburgh to Hull was 
ls. a quarter. He could state that the 
freight from the various ports of Europe to 
the port which he had the honour to repre- 
sent was almost nominal. It might appear 
paradoxical, but it was true that ships 
coming from the various ports of Europe to 
Newcastle would bring corn over for no 
freight at all, and yet make a profit. It 
was well known that the principal trade of 
that port was an export trade in coals. Ships 
came there almost invariably loaded with 
ballast, and if they brought over corn, even 
if they carried it for nothing, they would 
save the dues which were imposed upon the 
discharging of ballast, and every sixpence 
of freight they got was so much clear profit, 
besides the saving on the ballast dues. He 
might be told, that at any rate this was a 
gain to the shipowner ; but he would as- 
sure the House that they would now see all 
their ports crowded with foreign shipping, 
and that our ships would in vain maintain 
the struggle with them. He did not wish 
to limit the food of the country, but he be- 
lieved that the plan of the right hon. Ba- 
ronet was not the measure which ought to 
have been proposed. He had supported 
the Canada Corn Bill. He was prepared 
to go farther, and to extend the benefit of 
that measure to all our Colonies. By doing 
that they would have secured cheap prices 
to the people—they would have encouraged 
their own shipping, and they would have 
given prosperity to their Colonies. On the 
other hand, by the plan they had proposed, 
they would not only fail in their objects, 
but they were about to strike a severe blow 
at a trade which was beginning to increase. 


The noble Lord the Member for the West 
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Riding of Yorkshire had stated as one of 
the benefits to be derived from this mea- 
sure, that when the seasons were unfortu- 
nate in one atmosphere, they would in all 
probability be favourable in another. But 
did not that condition apply to the Colonies 
of this country, which extended through 
every quarter of the globe ? so that this in- 
estimable blessing might be secured to them, 
without displacing their native industry, or 
trusting to the caprice of foreigners. There 
was one topic in connexion with this ques- 
tion, which had already been commented on 
by several Members, which he also would 
not refrain from noticing. The noble Lord 
the Member for Liverpool, and several hon. 
Members, had stated their objection to this 
measure in far more eloquent language 
than he could pretend to ; but they con- 
cluded by saying, that they would rather 
support it, than damage the existence of 
Her Majesty’s Government. Now, he 
would not yield to any of those hon. Mem- 
bers in personal respect both for the head 
of the Government, and for its other Mem- 
bers. But he could not take the same view 
which other hon. Gentlemen did of his 
duty, in respect of this question. He could 
not do so, even if his vote would be avail- 
able for the purpose of supporting the Go- 
vernment. But was the noble Lord so blind, 
could he lend himself to sopalpable a fallacy, 
as to suppose that any support which might 
now be given to the right hon. Gentleman, 
could long support that Gentleman in office, 
after they were separated from the party 
which had so long supported them. He 
would not east such discredit upon the 
foresight of the right hon. Gentleman 
himself, as to suppose that he had the 
slightest idea of its being possible, after 
the present Session, for the present Go- 
vernment to continue in office. When this 
measure was carried, for carry it he would, 
he knew that by an inevitable necessity he 
must hand over his Government to those 
who had been the earliest promoters of 
the measure. He, for one, would rather 
see the Government of the country in the 
hands of the right hon. Baronet, than in 
the hands of the noble Lord and the right 
hon. Gentlemen to whom he had so long 
been opposed; but he must do justice to 
their honour, as he had done justice to the 
honour of the right hon. Baronet. He be- 
lieved that their interest in the welfare of 
the country was equally sincere; but he 
believed they were equally mistaken with 
the right hon. Baronet. Of this he was 
conyinced, that in voting against the pro- 
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position of the right hon. Gentleman, in 
forming one of a minority against him, 
though a minority of his usual supporters, 
he was not hastening the destined and in- 
evitable destruction of the present Govern- 
ment. “The right hon. Gentleman, he be- 
lieved, owed no allegiance to his party 
more than his party owed to him; but 
without the assistance of that party he 
would never have been in power, and he 
ought not to use the power which they had 
given him in order to ensure their defeat. 
The right hon. Baronet hed recently stated 
on the first night of the Session, that it 
was his intention to have called his party 
together, to have stated his views, if possi- 
ble to have relieved himself from the cares 
of Government, and then left it to those to 
bring in the measures to whom they legiti- 
mately belonged. Had the right hon. 
Gentleman done this, no blame would have 
attached to him. But he stated that a 
great calamity had befallen this country, 
and that in Ireland there had been an 
alarming failure in the potato crop. Now, 
he believed there was no natural connexion 
between the remedies proposed, and the 
famine apprehended. They were doing 
nothing for the poor in Ireland, whose pota- 
toes had failed, by bringing in cheap corn. 
The only remedy would have been to vote 
a grant of money to supply them with the 
means of subsistence. If the right hon. 
Gentleman had proposed this, he was sure 
the House and the country would have 
cheerfully responded to it. But what con- 
nexion was there between the failure of the 
potatoes, and the remedy proposed by the 
right hon. Gentleman? He did not wish 
to speak lightly of the calamities that were 
said to be hanging over the sister country, 
or of the measures of the Government ; 
but he must say that that calamity, if it 
were to happen at all, would happen very 
soon; the remedy would not take effect 
for three years. What was there at all 
extraordinary in the condition of the coun- 
try to call for such a measure as this? It 
was an error, a great error on the part of 
the present Government, that they had not 
that wisdom which was so essential to 
statesmen—that they had not, to use the 
language already quoted in the House, the 
sound discretion which consisted in know- 
ing when to let well alone. They all knew 
the inscription on the tomb of the Italian : 
—‘‘] was well, I wished to be better, and 
here I am;”’’ and he much feared that this 
sentence would form the epitaph of the 
present Government. 
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Debate again adjourned. 
House adjourned at a quarter to Two 
o'clock. 


Sea pabaaiaaananaanaaeend 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, February 13, 1846. 


Minutes.) Pustuic BiLLs.— Reported. Administration 


of Criminal Justice. 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. From Landownersand others, of 
Compton Martin, and numerous other places, against the 
Repeal of the Corn Laws.—By Earl Somers, from Own. 
ers and Occupiers of Land in the County of Hereford, for 
Protection to Agriculture—By the Earl of Clarendon, 
from Tenant Farmers in the Eastern District of Forfar. 
shire, in favour of Free Trade. 


RAILWAYS. 
The Eart of DALHOUSIE, in pursu- 


ance of notice, moved the following Reso- 
lutions :— 


“ Resolved—That it is the opinion of this Com- 
mittee that the Standing Orders of this House 
with regard to Railway Bills should, as respects 
Railway Bills commenced in this House during 
the present Session, be altered in the following 
Particulars :— 

“That Standing Order No. 219 be altered in 
the following Particulars, viz. :— 

“That on the Bill being reported to the House 
from the Committee on the Bill, or at any Time 
previously, on the Petition of the Parties to such 
Bill, or any of them, the Bill shall be referred to 
the Standing Order Committee, which shall in- 
quire whether the Standing Ozders, the compli- 
ance with which is directed to be proved before 
or reported by the Standing Order Committee 
previously to the Third Reading of the Bill, have 
been complied with; and the Committee shall 
report on the Matters referred to them, in the 
same Manner as they are directed to report on 
other Matters referred to them by the Standing 
Orders. 

“That Five clear Days’ Notice be given of such 
Mecting of the Committee, and that it be proved 
to the Satisfaction of the Committee that the 
Standing Orders had been complied with Five 
clear Days before such Meeting of the Committee. 


“That the Standing Order Committee shall not 
meet to consider the Compliance with such of the 
Standing Orders as are directed to be proved 
before them, until after the Expiration of Seven 
clear Days from the Presentation of the Petition, if 
the Bill relate to England, or untilafter the Expi- 
ration of Ten clear Days, if the Bill relate to Seot- 
land or Ireland. 

“That every Petition complaining of a Non- 
compliance with such of the Standing Orders as 
are directed to be proved before the Standing 
Order Committee, subsequently to the First Read- 
ing of the Bill, shall be presented Three clear Days 
before the Meeting of the Committee to consider 
such Standing Orders. 

“That Standing Order No. 220 be altered in 
the following particulars, viz. :— 

“That the service of every application required 
to be made to the owners or reputed owners, 1 
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sees or reputed Lessees, and Occupiers, by the 
Fourth Paragraph of the said Standing Order, may, 
unless a Petition complaining of the Want‘of due 
Service of such Application, shall have been re- 
ferred to the Standing Order Committee, be 
roved by the Evidence of the Agent or Solicitor 
for the Bill, stating that he gave Directions for the 
Service of such Application in the manner and 
within the Time required by the Standing Orders, 
and that he believes that such Application was so 
served ; but in case the Standing Order Commit- 
tee shall not be satisfied with the Evidence of the 
Agent or Solicitor, the Service of such Applica- 
tion shall be proved in the usual Manner. 


«That no Bill commencing in this House, and 
empowering any Company already constituted by 
Act of Parliament to execute any Work other than 
than for which it was originally established, shall 
be read a Third Time, unless the Committee on 
Standing Orders shall have specially reported that 
the Requisitions contained in Paragraph No. 5 of 
sueh Order have been complied with. 

“That Standing Order No. 224 be altered in 
the following Particulars, viz. :— 

“That as respects all Railway Bills which shall 
commence in this House during the present Ses- 
sion of Parliament, it shall be proved to the Satis- 
faction of the Standing Order Committee, that a 
Sum equal to One-Twentieth Part of the Amount 
stibscribed has been deposited in the Manner re- 
quired hy the said Standing Order, on or before 
the Sixth Day of February Instant ; and it shall 
likewise be proved to the Satisfaction of the said 
Committee, before the Third Reading of such Bill, 
that a further Sum equal to One Twentieth Part 
ofthe Amount subscribed has been deposited in 
like manner ; and that the Amendment made to 
the said Standing Order on the Sixth Instant 
be further amended, by substituting the word 
‘Second’ for the word ‘ First.’ 

“That Standing Order No. 225 be altered in 
the following Particulars, viz. : 


“That it shall be sufficient if the Proof required 
to be given by the last-mentioned Standing Order, 
be adduced before the Standing Order Committee, 
at any time previous to the Third Reading of the 
Bill, 

“That all the Standing Orders applicable to 
Railway Bills, except such of them or such part 
ofthem as are altered by or inconsistent with the 
aforesaid Standing Order, shall apply to the Rail- 
way Bills commenced in this House during the 
present Session of Parliament, and to the Pro- 
ceédings in such Bills.” 


Resolutions agreed to. 
House adjourned. 


Seah en baehataatel 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, February 13, 1846. 


Misvtes,] New Writs. For County of Nottingham 
(Northern Division) ». Henry Gally Knight, Esq. deceased ; 
for Northampton County (Southern Division), v. William 
Ralph Cartwright, Esq., Chiltern Hundreds; for Glou- 
cester County (Eastern Division), v. Hon. Francis Char- 
tetis, Chiltern Hundreds, 

Pvauic’ Bruts.—Reported. Fishery Piers and Harbours 
(Ireland); Drainage, dec. (Ireland). 

Petitions PRESENTED, By several hon. Members, from 
@ great number of places, against Repeal of the Corn 
Laws; and, also, by several hon, Members, from various 
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places, in favour of Repeal.—By several hon. Members, 
from an immense number of places, against the Govern- 
ment Measure relating to Customs and Corn Importation ; 
and by Mr. Henry Baring, Mr. Moffatt, and Sir Robert 
Peel, from Marlborough, Birstwith, Haddington, and 
Logie Pert, in favour of the proposed Measure. 


PETITIONS AGAINST RAILWAY BILLS. 

Mr. STRUTT, in bringing up the Re- 
port of the Sub-Committee of which he 
is the Chairman (No. 1), took occasion to 
ask the opinion of the House with regard 
to the course to be adopted in treating pe- 
titions against Railway Bills referred to 
the Committees on Standing Orders, which 
were not themselves prepared in compli- 
ance with the provisions of the Standing 
Order No. 111-a, which required “that the 
name or short title by which such Bill had 
been entered at the Private Bill Office 
should appear in the beginning of such pe- 
tition.” In one of the cases (the Exeter, 
Yeovil, and Dorchester) which had been 
referred to the Committee of which he was 
chairman, there were no fewer than five 
petitions against the Bill, not one of which 
complied with that Standing Order. The 
same thing had occurred with several 
others. Of course if the irregularity had 
been detected when the petitions had been 
presented at the Table of the House, 
they would not have been referred to 
the Select Committee on Private Bills, 
and could not have come before him. As 
the case stood, however, the Sub-Com- 
mittee felt that it was one not relating to 
themselves alone, but to the practice of the 
House ; and they, therefore, resolved to 
lay the matter before it, and to take the 
opinion of the House upon it. 

Mr. GREENE, though anxious at all 
times to enforce the Orders of the House, 
entertained some doubts whether the Com- 
mittee would be justified in rejecting those 
petitions. Although the Order 111-a was 
plain and definite enough, there was no pe- 
nalty whatever attached to it. It did not 
say that the parties who should neglect to 
comply with its provisions should not be 
heard ; and under such circumstances it 
would be rather hard that after parties had 
presented petitions in a form that they had 
no expectation would be refused, they 
should be refused a hearing without some 
degree of notice. In the present instance 
he thought that they must pass over the ir- 
regularity. [twould be utterly impossible, in 
the enormous mass of petitions on Railway 
Bills presented nightly in the House, to 
observe whether they were or were not 
prepared in compliance with the Standing 
nage" The Committee should have power 
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to deal with them; and he should, there- 
fore, move, on Monday next— 

“That it be an Instruction to the Select Com- 
mittee on Petitions for Private Bills, and to all 
Committees upon Private Bills, not to hear parties 
on any Petition hereafter referred to them, which 
shall not be prepared and signed in strict confor- 
mity with the Rules and Orders of this House.” 
That instruction would comprehend every 
irregularity, not that alone under consider- 
ation, and Committees would be thereby 
empowered to deal with them at once. In 
the present instance, the House having sent 
the petitions to the Committee for consi- 
deration, the Committee could not refuse to 
entertain them; but on all future occa- 
sions there would be a strict rule adopted, 
of which parties would have full notice. 

Mr. ENTWISLE thought it very hard 
that parties promoting Railway Bills should 
be put to immense expense and inconveni- 
ence to meet those who made objections on 
the grounds of non-compliance with the 
Standing Orders of the House, when those 
objectors themselves had not complied with 
the Standing Orders on Petitions, while the 
grounds of objection were frequently of the 
most trifling description. He thought that 
there was no excuse for parties who, in 
complaining of non-compliance with Stand- 
ing Orders, did not themselves comply with 
them. They should not be heard, 

Mr. STRUTT said, that the omission 
having been in the House, and not before 
the Committee, the Committee could not 
properly deal with it. 

Mr. ELLIS thought the wording of the 
Standing Order 111-, not itself sufficiently 
definite. It required the name or short title 
of the Bill to be placed at ‘the beginning 
of the petition.”’ Now the object was to 
have it placed as a heading, for the inser- 
tion of the name or short title in the first 

aragraph would not be sufficient. The 

Touse should make the Standing Orders 
definite, complete, and clear. 

Mr. GISBORNE could not sce why any 
indulgence should be shown to those parties 
who complained of the non-compliance of 
others with the Standing Orders of the 
House, by petitions not prepared in com- 
pliance with them. These petitions should 
not be received, and if his hon. Friend per- 
sisted in admitting them, he (Mr. Gisborne) 
would divide the House upon it. 

Sm W. HEATHCOTE said, that it 
was the House that must deal with the pe- 
tition, for the Committee had not the power. 
There was a distinction between this case 
and others under the Standing Orders. 
The Standing Order 111-a, required certain 
conditions to be complied with; but when 
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the Committees were required to ascertain 
that they were complied with, it was so 
stated in the Standing Order itself. When, 
however, the House passed over its own 
rule, and referred a petition to the Com. 
mittee, it could not be rejected by the Com. 
mittee, but, in case of an irregularity, it 
must come to the House for instruction, 
The hon. Member for Derby, therefore, 
was right in reporting the matter to the 
House. 

Sm GEORGE CLERK thought the 
matter required serious consideration, 
There would be some difficulty in enforcing 
the provisions of the Standing Orders at 
times—for instance, in the ease of par- 
ties four or five hundred miles off forward- 
ing petitions against Bills. They might 
be sufficiently able to give such descrip. 
tion as would serve to identify the Bill 
they desired to oppose ; but they might be 
unable to ascertain the exact name or short 
title by which the Bill was described in the 
Private Bill Office. He thought it would 
be most advisable that the Report should 
be received and laid on the Table. It could 
be then printed and taken into further con- 
sideration on Monday. 

Report accordingly ordered to be fur- 
ther taken into consideration on Monday, 


AFFRAY IN THE NORTH. 

Mr. JAMES wished to ask his right 
hon. Friend whether Ministers had received 
any official information respecting a sad 
affray which had taken place in the north 
of England: it had occurred not far from 
Penrith, between English and Irish la- 
bourers, on what was called the Shap 
Fells, on the railway line from Lancaster 
to Carlisle. There had been several most 
savage and ferocious encounters between 
persons armed with knives, seythes, spades, 
and other weapons, and, besides bodily inju- 
ries, several poor Irishmen’s huts had been 
razed to the ground, and all their little pro- 
perty destroyed. One Irishman had been 
attacked in his cottage, and, in the presence 
of his weeping wife and children, beaten m 
such a manner that his life was despaired 
of. The whole district was in a state of the 
greatest excitement and alarm, and several 
troops of yeomanry cavalry had found the 
utmost difficulty in suppressing the tumult. 
If the right hon. Baronet had received 
official information, he (Mr. James) wished 
also to learn whether any steps had been 
taken to aid the civil force for the preset 
vation of the public peace ? . 

Sm J. GRAHAM said, his hon. Friend 
seemed to know more of the matter than he 
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did. He had received no official informa- 
tion respecting the disturbance; all he 
knew was from the ordinary channels of in- 
formation. He had received no informa- 
tion from magistrates of the prolongation 
of the affray, and he had therefore every 
reason to believe that the public peace had 
been restored. 


WESTMINSTER BRIDGE AND THE NEW 
HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 

SmR.H. INGLIS referred to certain 
questions of which he had given notice, rela- 
tive to Westminster-bridge and the new Pa- 
lace of Westminster. Seeing the Secretary 
for the Treasury in his place, and knowing 
that he must have much information on the 
subject, he was anxious to put to him the 
questions he had intended to ask the Chief 
Commissioner of the Woods and Forests. 
He could not expect the House to recollect, 
but he believed that the right hon. Gentle- 
man well remembered, that on the 4th of 
August last he had put certain questions 
as to the state in which Westminster-bridge 
had been left. On that occasion the First 
Lord of the Treasury said, that he had re- 
ceived a communication some days before, 
and that as soon as the Session was closed, 
he, with the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
would take the matter into consideration. 
He wished to be informed whether that re- 
port had sinee been considered—what was 
the decision upon it—what sums of money 
had been laid out upon the repair (if such 
a word were applicable) of Westminster- 
bridge, and whether Government were pre- 
pared to appoint a Committee on the sub- 
ject? When the right hon. Gentleman had 
answered these questions respecting West- 
minster-bridge, he would follow them up 
by others regarding the new Palace of West- 
minster, 

Mr. CARDWELL had to state, that 
after the close of the last Session, accord- 
ing to his promise, the right hon. Baronet 
at the head of the Government, in conjunc- 
tion with the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
had taken into consideration the report of 
the Committee which sat upon the subject. 
The Commissioners for the repair of West- 
minster-bridge had no funds for the con- 
struction of a new bridge, and the course 
taken by the Treasury was this : Instrue- 
tions had been given to the Commissioners 
to obtain weekly reports from the engineers 
of the state and security of the bridge, and 
whenever these reports contained a notice 
of the slightest alteration, they were to be 
Communicated to the Treasury. Special 
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directions were given to the engineers, that 
if any circumstances occurred requiring 
particular notice, the attention of the Trea- 
sury should be called to them. It was 
thus evident that ample care had been 
taken of the safety of the public as regarded 
Westminster-bridge ; and he hoped that 
the hon. Baronet would not feel it neces- 
sary to move for a Committee. 

Sir R. INGLIS observed, that such an 
answer was most unsatisfactory, and he 
would revert to the subject hereafter. He 
now came to his other question—when was 
it likely that the House would be able to 
enter upon its new locality? [A laugh.] He 
understood the meaning of that laugh to 
be, that no man expected the right hon. 
Secretary to the Treasury to be able to 
answer that question. Lis question was, 
when Government anticipated that this 
House would be able to enter its new ac- 
commodations in the new Palace of West- 
minster. He referred not merely to the 
room in which the Members were to sit in 
their legislative capacity, but to the Com- 
mittee rooms also. The expectation held 
out at the end of the last Session was, that 
they would be ready by the commencement 
of 1847, but that seemed not likely to be 
realized ; and he wished also to know 
whether Ministers would consent to the ap- 
pointment of a Committee to inquire why 
the expectation was to be postponed ? 

Mr. CARDWELL had some reason to 
apprehend that the hope entertained that 
the new Houses of Parliament would be 
ready by the commencement of the Session 
of 1847 might possibly not be realized. Ie 
was aware that some causes of delay had 
occurred, and he was afraid that they 
would partly account for the postponement. 
Ile could assure the hon. Baronet that 
these causes of delay had received the 
most anxious consideration, and every ex- 
ertion had been made to accomplish the 
object. He could only conclude, as before, 
with expressing a hope that the hon. Ba- 
ronet would not think it necessary or expe- 
dient that a Committee should be ap- 
pointed, 


DEFECT IN THE CORN LAW. 
Mr. J. COLLETT referred to a state- 


ment, that in consequence of a singular flaw 

in the Corn Law, the revenue had suffered 

to a considerable extent. The right hon. 

Gentleman had promised to give an answer 

to the question he (Mr. Collett) had put, in 

a few days, and he wished now to be in- 
2E2 
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formed whether the revenue had suffered, 
and to what extent ? 

The CHANCELLOR or tur EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the case was precisely 
this :—In consequence of a construction 
put upon the Act of 1842, certain parties 
claimed a right on a particular day to im- 
port a quantity of corn free of duty: the 
question was tried in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, and a decision was come to in fa- 
vour of the right of the Crown to levy the 
duty. The parties carried the case into 
the Exchequer Chamber, and there all the 
Judges reversed the decision of the Court 
of King’s Bench. At present it was under 
consideration whether it would be desirable, 
on the part of the Crown, to carry the 
question to a higher tribunal. The ac- 
count in the newspapers, supposing the 
ultimate issue to be adverse to the Crown, 
was considerably exaggerated. Te could 
not precisely state the amount of loss, but 
he believed it would not amount to 30,0001. 


COMMERCIAL POLICY—CUSTOMS—CORN 
LAWS—ADJOURNED DEBATE (FOURTH 
NIGHT). 

On the Order of the Day for the resump- 
tion of the Adjourned Debate on the Corn 
Laws, 

Sm HOWARD DOUGLAS said: I 
rise with a degree of pain which [ shall 
not attempt to express, but which I am 
sure my right hon. Friend believes and 
understands, to make a few observations 
on the momentous subject which he has 
brought forward; and to explain and de- 
clare the vote which it is my intention to 
give, against withdrawing protection from 
British agriculture, and against the extine- 
tion of the protective principle. I was 
brought forward for the representation of 
Liverpool on the colonial, and consequently 
on the protective principle. I connect sig- 
nificantly these expressions, because I shall 
have occasion to revert to them hereafter. 
Although perfectly unfettered, and un- 
pledged, I yet distinctly and explicitly avow- 
ed myself the advocate of that principle at 
my clection, and I have supported it accord- 
ingly with my voice and vote in this House. 
I have opposed all the Motions that have 
been made for the repeal of the Corn Laws. 
T took part in the discussion, and opposed 
the Motion of the hon. Member for Stoke- 
on-T rent for the repeal of all Import Duties. 
I have carefully revised and reconsidered 
all I have said in this House and elsewhere 
upon these important subjects. I find no- 
thing to regret, excepting the imperfect 








manner in which I expressed myself; and 
at any rate, I find nothing to retract, | 
have bestowed the most calm and dispas. 
sionate consideration on this momentous 
question. I have listened with profound 
attention to all that has been said on 
both sides, in this protracted debate ; and, 
far from being shaken, I find my opinions 
confirmed. I am very sensible of the diffi. 
culties of the present time, of the sad 
crisis to which this question has been pre- 
cipitated, and of the changes which have 
taken place in others. But I am m- 
changed: my opinions have undergone no 
alteration, and my vote must conform 
with my opinion. I shall first request the 
indulgence of the House to make a few 
observations upon the commercial part of 
the question. I shall then offer a few, 
and but a very few, arguments, on the 
agricultural part of the question; for ably 
and manfully has that interest been de- 
fended. I shall lastly beg leave to make a 
few practical observations as to the effects 
of this measure on those great remote in- 
terests, the colonial interests, which are 
not represented, and which it appears to 
me are not altogether rightly understood in 
this House. I concur in the accuracy of 
the figures referred to by the right hon, 
Baronet, though I think they are not car- 
ried far enough back ; but 1 cannot admit 
the conclusions which the right hon. Ba- 
ronet draws from the prosperity of the last 
three years. The period was not of suft- 
cient duration; the circumstances were pe- 
culiar, and did not altogether form a cri- 
terion by which it would be safe to make 
so mighty a change, in the commercial, fis- 
eal, and financial system of this country. 
It is true that the value of British and 
Irish produce and manufactures exported 
to all parts of the world, rose from 
47,381,0007. in 1842, to 58,584,0000. in 
1844, showing an increase of 11,200,0000. 
But 1842 was a year of the greatest de- 
pression, and that depression was not 0¢- 
easioned ‘by the Corn Laws, nor has the 
restored prosperity been unaccompanied by 
the Corn Laws. The distress of 1842 was 
attributed to a concurrence of causes suffi 
cient to account for that depression. Faci- 
lities of credit; increase of manufacturing 
establishments ; improvements in mechani- 
sal power ; excitement and stimulus to pro- 
duction ; depression in the United States; 
falling off in our exports to the United 
States ; derangement in the monetary 
affairs of the United States; the China 
war; stagnation of gencral commerce dut- 
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ing the then recent alarm of war; and I 
believe I am correct in stating that the right 
hon. Baronet said ‘he could not excite 
a hope that any alteration in the Corn 
Laws would be a remedy for evils which, 
ina great manufacturing country like this, 
seem separable from that system.” Now 
taking the year 1839 next before that de- 
ression commenced, the exports were 
53,233,5801., so that the exports of 1844 
were only 5,351,3421. above what they 
had been before that depression took place. 
If the recent, and still existing pros- 
perity had been consequent to the repeal 
of protection, or to an experimental sus- 
pension of the Corn Laws, this question 
would stand on very different grounds. 
But the preceding distress was not attri- 
buted generally to the Corn Laws: these 
have accompanied the restoration of pros- 
perity; and whilst it cannot be denied 
that this has been with the Corn Laws, 
many are of opinion that it is by the pro- 
tecting policy and by the Corn Laws, that 
this restoration has been produced; and I 
am of that opinion. The Gentlemen oppo- 
site denied that this would ever be so, un- 
less the Corn Laws were repealed. ‘* Do 
* did they oftentimes say, 


what you like,’ 
“prosperity will never more revisit these 
shores, will never more attend the manufac- 
tures and commerce of this country, until 
the Corn Laws shall have been repealed.” 
But prosperity has returned, and yet the 


Corn Laws do exist. I admit that the re- 
laxations in the Tariff of 1842 have in 
many respects, and upon the whole, been 
beneficial; and I voted for them, with that 
impression. But I am not disposed to ad- 
mit that the success of a moderate and ex- 
perimental alteration in the degrees of pro- 
tection, warrants the utter repudiation of the 
principles on which this Empire has been con- 
structed, and by which it yet holds together. 
I have compiled, with a good deal of care, 
a table of the declared value of British and 
Irish produce and manufactures exported, 
from a late period of the last century, to 
the present time, showing separately the 
exports to Foreign States and to British 
possessions abroad. I have inserted the 
quantity of foreign wheat, and wheat flour, 
Imported, and the price of corn, in cor- 
responding columns ; and I find many im- 
Portant deductions and proofs in support 
of my opinions, are obtained from this 
table. With respect to the increase in the 
value of exports in 1844, it appears that 
2,611,7971. was to British possessions, 
tamely, to British India and British North 
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America; whilst, with few exceptions, the 
exports to foreign countries were in some 
cases not so great, and in others not greater 
than they had been at some previous time. 
The exports to Russia in 1844 were nearly 
as in 1837; to Portugal less than in 1827; 
to Spain less than in 1829; to the United 
States about what it was in 1838, and 
4,000,0007. less than in 1836. Even 
to France the exports of British and 
Irish productions in 1844 (2,656,2591.), 
were less than in 1841 and 1842, which 
were 2,902,002. and 3,193,9390.; and in 
the year 1844 we exported to France no 
less than 65,714,490 franes* to pay in hard 
money (numeraire) for her productions, in 
exchange for which, France does not coex- 
tensively take ours; and this is the way in 
which we shall have to pay for French car- 
riages, silks, gloves, shoes, &c., which are 
to be let in upon our unprotected artisans ; 
and the whole table shows that the colonial 
trade is less subject to vicissitude than the 
foreign trade, and that it increases, though 
with some fluctuations, steadily. I have 
never argued this question in terms of agri- 
cultural protection, in the abstract; I 
always took the enlarged and general ques- 
tion it involves, that the repeal of protec- 
tion on agriculture must be followed by the 
repeal of protection on all other interests. 
But little did I think that they were to come 
together; suddenly and unexpectedly to burst 
upon us, like a clap of thunder. My advo- 
cacy of protection is for the interests of no 
particular class, and least of all for the in- 
terests of that class which I have the ho- 
nour toaddress. My advocacy of protection 
is for the interests of all classes of artisans, 
mechanics, and operatives, employed in the 
several branches of British native industry. 
I shall not now discuss the difficult subject 
of the relation between the price of labour 
and that of food. Probably, no fixed rela- 
tion subsists ; but however this may be, the 
price of labour greatly depends on the state 
of the labour market. This, however, I 
am prepared to assert, that when labour is 
not in demand, when it is redundant, seek- 
ing employment, labour is incapable of 
competing with capital, even in internal 
competition. The extreme conditions in 
the social state of this country, abundantly 
establish this fact—capital accumulated at 
one end, depression and privation occasion- 
ally at the other. But when, moreover, the 
sphere of competition is extended, and un- 
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protected British labour is made to run 
against protected foreign labour, foreign 
competition must further beat down the 
efficacy and value of British industry, and 
of British labour its main clement, in 
relation to foreign labour, not only to, 
but beneath, that level. The repeal of 
the Corn Laws would displace produc- 
tions of British agriculture, in British 
markets, by the free importation of foreign 
corn; whilst the exporting countries would 
not admit British manufactured produc- 
tions freely to displace foreign productions, 
in their markets; and thus British agricul- 
ture and the home market would be greatly 
injured and deadened. I shall not repeat 
what I have heretofore said on this part of 
the subject, further than to assert that the 
past depression, and the restoration of pros- 
perity abundantly show, and I am prepared 
to prove this, that an increased importation 
of foreign corn does not produce a corres- 
ponding exportationof British manufactures. 
I refer now to the figures I have compiled 
to make a few observations upon that maxim 
of the economists, which affirms that the 
importation of foreign corn produces a con- 
temporaneous and coextensive exportation 
of British manufactured productions. Was 
the year 1836 a prosperous year? The 
exports of that year were 53,368,5721. 
The importation of wheat and wheat flour 
was a minimum; it was 861,156 quar- 
ters, and the price was 48s. 9d. Were 
1840, 1841, and 1842, prosperous years ? 
The exports of British productions de- 
clined to 51,406,430/. in 1840, and to 
47,381,0231. in 1842; but the importation 
of foreign wheat and wheat flour in those 
years was a maximum—namely, 2,526,645 
quarters in 1840; 2,910,263 quarters in 
1841; and 3,111,290 qrs. in 1842; and the 
prices 63s, 3d., 64s. 3d., and 70s. 3d. re- 
spectively; and by a maximum price, | 
mean, greater than the importation of fo- 
reign wheat had ever been since 1697. 
Were the years 1843 and 1844 unpros- 
perous years? The wheat imported was 
843,419 in the former year, and 1,145,833 
in 1844, and the prices 5s. Id. and 51s. 
3d. Now, according to the theory of the 
economists, the prosperous years ought to 
have been unprosperous; and the years of 
depression the reverse. This establishes, 
I think, the truth of what I had the honour 
of saying in this House on a former occa- 
sion; that there is a great difference be- 
tween that plenty and low price which are 
produced by abundance of home produc- 
tion, and that which is produced by un- 
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limited foreign importation—that the one 
quickens, the other deadens the home mar. 
ket—that England is England’s best eus. 
tomer—and that the contemporaneous ex. 
portation from England in return for forei 

corn, would be chiefly in British gold. Per. 
fect free trade consists in the absence of re- 
strictions on both sides. In this ease there 
is a coextensive and contemporaneous ex. 
change of the productions of each other, 
To the truth of this proposition, in the ab- 
stract, I entirely agree; and could we only 
prevail upon foreign nations to meet us 
fairly on such terms, I should not be here 
to oppose such an intercourse. But unre- 
ciprocated free trade consists in freedom at 
one hand, and prohibition at the other; 
liberality here, and the reverse there ; an 
absence of import duties in the United 
Kingdom, an increase of them everywhere 
else, to countervail what we may do to get 
down the cost of production. We cannot 
combat rival Tariffs, directly or indireetly, 
without subjecting British industry to se- 
vere depressions in relation to foreign in- 
dustry and foreign labour. Now, | this 
is the disadvantageous condition of trade 
into which we are about to rush. The 
right hon. Baronet admits this disadvan- 
tage, but says he entertains the most 
confident belief that foreign nations. will 
imitate our example, and meet us fairly 
on the basis of free trade. I wish my 
right hon. Friend may be right; but I 
feel very confident that such will not be the 
ease. There may be a modification, or re- 
laxation in the degrees of protection, but 
it will be chiefly on the raw articles; and 
unless foreign nations repeal altogether, 
not only the denomination, but extinguish 
the principle of protection, as we are about 
to do, we shall still be subject to the dis- 
advantage which I endeavour to represent. 
We have for many years been setting the 
example of relaxing our protective system, 
in hopes that other nations would follow our 
example. - We made these indications to 
France many years ago, by considerable 
reductions of duties on her productions ; and 
the only alteration she has made, is to lower 
the duties on raw and wrought materials, 
that she may compete the better with our 
manufactured articles. No nation deserves 
less than France, any further relaxation on 
our part: for although our exports have 
greatly increased to that country since 1827, 
(but they have fallen off considerably since 
1842,) yet this has rather been in articles ne 
cessary toher industry, than in British manu- 
factured articles; and we exported in money 
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francs value, to pay for articles which we 
take from her, and for which she does not 
take payment in British productions ; and 
this is the way in which French carriages, 
silks, shoes, millinery, gloves, &c. with 
which unprotected British artisans are to be 
inundated, will be paid. Neither the Ger- 
man’s Union, nor Belgium, nor any other 
foreign nation, will extinguish the principle 
or so relax the degrees of protection, as to 
meet us fairly in free trade ; and whatever 
may be said of or expected from the United 
States of America, I feel entirely confident 
that, do what we may, they will never fol- 
low our example to this extent, nor to any 
extent that will withdraw substantial protec- 
tion from their own interests—their native 
industry. I have shown this to be the 
settled policy of the United States, from 
the time of Washington downwards; and 
even Mr. Polk, the present President, has dis- 
tinctly recommended, that a justand reason- 
able protection should be given to all inter- 
ests, agricultural, manufacturing, commer- 
cial, and maritime. There may be some re- 
ductions of duties on imports, some revision 
of the Tariff; the new duties may be de- 
nominated revenue duties, but they will 
nevertheless be efficient protective and re- 
strictive duties. It matters not to us practi- 
cally whether these be called revenue duties, 
and reported to the committee of ways and 
means, or denominated protective duties, 
and reported to the committee of manufac- 
tues. What Mr. Polk denominates re- 
venue duties, is that amount of duty which 
produces a maximum of revenue on that 
article. Probably the amount of duties 
may not be pushed so high, but however 
this may be they will be essentially and 
effectually, protective ; and I do think it 
would be well that we should wait to as- 
certain, positively, what foreign nations, ge- 
nerally or severally will do, before we rush 
ito this rash and, as it appears to me, gam- 
bling speculation. Import duties imposed 
upon one side, deprive the country against 
which they are adopted, of the increased 
market, and consequently of the increased 
productive industry, which international 
Intercourse would create, if fairly recip- 
Tocated; and the due equilibrium can 
only be restored by imposing retaliatory 
duties. Smith expressly says, book iv., 
chap, 1]— 


“To impose duties upon foreign, for the encou- 
Fagement of native industry, when burthens are 
laid upon it by foreign nations,” (and what foreign 
nation does not lay burtheus upon our industry ?) 
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‘is one of the cases in which it is advantageous to 
protect in this way the home productions.” 


For to lay suitable duties upon the produc- 
tions of the foreigner, who lays burthens 
upon yours, does not give the monopoly of 
the home market to the home producer, nor 
turn towards any particular employment 
more capital and labour than would natu- 
rally go there. It only hinders that 
amount of those actually engaged, from 
being turned away into a less natural diree- 
tion, and leaves the competition between 
foreign and domestic industry upon the 
same footing as before the protecting duty 
so laid and retaliated. And I shall show 
hereafter that [Huskisson seriously intended 
this with respect to the United States’ 
Tariff of 1824, if the propositions held out 
to foreign nations byhis Trade Acts of 1826 
had not been fairly met. Adam Smith’s ob- 
servationis obviously true. Protecting duties 
on one side, destroy the equivalent expres- 
sion; it is like expunging a value from one 
side of an equation, without compensating 
for it on the other. There cannot be two 
prices for the same article in the same mar- 
ket. The foreign consumer will not pay 
more for a Britishthan for a domestic article 
of equal quality. The oy oe cannot pay 
the rival duty, for, if so, he would sell at a 
loss, or be undersold by the foreign rival ; 
and, therefore, to compete with foreign pro- 
tected markets, British articles must be 
produced so much cheaper as to enter into 
this competition. The cost of production 
must therefore be reduced. This is most 
immediately and readily done by reducing 
the wages of labour, and it is most important 
to remark that it is precisely in times of 
pressure, when profits are most bare, and 
labour most in want of employment, that 
this takes place, and that mechanical la- 
bour is most extended: this not only dis- 
places manual labour in times of pressure, 
but, by so much, precludes it from partici- 
pating in future prosperity. In all these 
transactions in which the foreign exporter 
of goods, which we take from him, (corn 
to wit,) does not take payment in the 
productions of the United Kingdom, a 
direct loss is inflicted on the British ship- 
owner, and that almost without compensa- 
tion ; for whatever be the effect of the cir- 
cuitous transaction, in producing, through 
other countries, (third markets,) indirect 
demands for British productions, the benefit 
of the freight will go chiefly to the foreign 
shipowner. It is difficult to trace the vari- 
ous uses of the money produced by the bills 
drawn on Great Britain, by the exporters of 
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foreign productions, for which they will not 
take British produce in return. The econo- 
mists say truly that foreigners do not send 
us theirs gratuitously, and that they must be 
paid for: but those who assert that the in- 
direct transaction is, in the long run, 
equally beneficial with the contemporane- 
ous exchange, very imperfectly understand 
the nature of the indirect transaction, and 
incorrectly trace it. That part of the remit- 
tance which is applied to pay for the pro- 
ductions of the United Kingdom, comes 
direct to this country, by bills, and the em- 
ployment of that part is easily traced to 
that purpose. But a great number of the 
bills drawn by foreign exporters are nego- 
tiated abroad, not to pay for the export 
of British productions, but for that, say, 
of foreign and foreign colonial productions 
which may be imported into the United 
Kingdom from any place not being a British 
possession, in foreign ships, of any country, 
to be warehoused for exportation. With- 
out attempting here to trace the particular 
investment in which the proceeds of these 
bills for the extension of foreign industry 
may be made, and without denying that a 
great part of the foreign productions, so 
transiting to foreign countries, through 
the United Kingdom, are paid for in British 
productions exported in return for the fo- 
reign productions, yet it is clear that this 
circuitous trade is chiefly carried on in 
foreign vessels. Observe, also, that a great 
part of the money produced by the bills 
drawn by the foreign exporter (of the bul- 
lion, for instance, remitted to pay for grain) 
is absorbed into the active and productive 
capital of the exporting countries, and laid 
out in extending that industry which thus 
competes so successfully with ours, and 
rather in promoting commercial intercourse 
between foreign nations, than with the 
United Kingdom. Thus whatever be the 
end of the circuitous transactions, the money 
payments made by us must first afford 
profitable investment to the rival inter- 
ests of foreign nations, and employment 
of foreign labour, to the disadvantage of 
British productions and British labour; 
and the indirect transaction originating 
in a disadvantageous state of trade, and of 
navigation, can, by no sophistry, be shown 
to end in advantage. The noble Lord the 
Member for the West Riding observed for- 
cibly, the increase of population requires 
additional means and sources of subsistence. 
It appears to me, that by maintaining the 
Corn Laws we shall best provide for this, by 
extending and improving the cultivation of 
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Great Britain and Ireland. It seems g 
strange proposition, and one contrary to all 
experience, that the way to encourage the 
production of articles of any kind, is, to ex- 
pose that branch of industry to unequal com- 
petition. But can we not find, do we not 
possess, in our Colonies, unbounded sources 
—rich fields of virgin fertility, such as 
the noble Lord has depicted in the United 
States, from which we may derive un- 
limited supplies of British produced food? 
I had imagined a species of free trade 
among ourselves, by which we might 
acquire, freely, the agricultural produc. 
tions, as well as others, of our Colonies, if 
we were really to treat them as if coun- 
ties of the country. There was a right 
move made in that direction in the passing 
of the Canada Corn Bill, for which I voted 
with great pleasure; but this admirable 
principle is very imperfectly carried out. 
I heard with great pleasure the other night 
the hon. Members for Montrose, Stockport, 
and Cockermouth, express their wish to see 
this great principle extended to other Colo- 
nies; and their belief, or hope, that the 
time was now come when the Colonies, 
generally, were really to 3e incorporated 
with the United Kingdom as integral parts 
thereof, and that thus a new era of colonial 
management was about to commence. Why, 
Sir, from the moment that the protective 
principle shall unhappily be extinguished, 
not only will the Canada Corn Bill, though 
at present subsisting in the form of a so- 
lemn compact between the Imperial Par- 
liament, which originated, and the Cana- 
dian Parliament which re-enacted that mea- 
sure—not only from that moment will this 
compact be absolutely annulled, but the co- 
lonial system itself will be virtually dis- 
solved. For the Canada Corn Bill will 
become wholly inoperative, —absolutely nul- 
lified. How much of grain do those hon. 
Members think will come from Canada, 
Prince Edward’s Island, and Australia, 
when the ports of the United Kingdom shall 
have been opened to foreign corn? Not a 
particle of the United States’ bread stutis 
will transit through Canada, by the costly 
inland communications which are now opel- 
ing for that purpose, to be taken down 
the St. Lawrence to Quebec to give the 
British shipowner the benefit of the freight 
home, and the British merchant the ad- 
vantage of the transaction ; and should this 
measure pass, the United States may well 
desist from the measures they have adopt- 
ed (the recent Transit Act) to counter- 
vail and defeat the important advantages 
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which the Canada Corn Acts were in- 
tended to confer. What becomes then of 
the agricultural prosperity of Canada? 
Canada is, essentially, an agricultural 
Colony. I well remember that in 1826, 
when holding the government of one of 
the British North American provinces, 
under a distinguished and justly cele- 
brated statesman, Mr. Huskisson, at a 
time when emigration to Canada was be- 
coming brisk, and Canada corn was only 
admitted to the United Kingdom in limited 
quantity, and at a considerable duty — 
1 think 5s., to have written to Mr. Hus- 
kisson, a Despatch * in which, referring 
to his Trade Acts and to the measures 
proposed by His Majesty’s then Govern- 
ment to promote the permanent interests 
of the British possessions abroad, I endea- 
yvoured to represent the rapid progress 
then making in British North America 
in agricultural operations, and the ne- 
cessity of improving inland communica- 
tions and navigation throughout British 
North America, and to adopt a steady 
course of policy which should ensure to 
the Canadas, at all times, external mar- 
kets for the consumption of their agricul- 
tural productions, in the markets of the 
United Kingdom, and in those their sister 
Colonies in the west. I represented that no 
distress can be so severe as that which must 
result from a population extending itself 
over unbounded fields of virgin fertility, 
peopled by emigrants from the mother coun- 
try as ameasure of relief to ourselves from 
the occasional pressure of unemployed la- 
bour, if at any time we should fail in en- 
suring them markets for the productions 
of their industry. And it does now become 
a matter of the very greatest importance 
to consider, what is to become of the Ca- 
nadas, if we now fail in this duty to them 
by withdrawing protection from the inter- 
ests we have created, and the industry we 
have cherished. The United States will 
not free trade with British North Ame- 
tiea; and if so, and we withdraw protec- 
tion from the productions of the Canadas, 
as, by the extinction of the protective prin- 
ciple, and the repeal of the differential 
duties, we are asked to do, it is quite ob- 
vious what the tendency must be. I have 
often imagined—and it was for this that 
I moved for, and obtained the order of 
this House for, the extensive returns which 
are now preparing, namely, the various co- 
lonial tariffs and commereial relations at 
ee 
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present subsisting between all the Colonies 
of the Empire and the mother country, 
and between the Colonies themselves—that 
it might really be possible to treat Colo- 
nies like counties of the country, not only 
in direet trade with the United Kingdom, 
but in commercial intercourse with each 
other, by free trade among ourselves, under 
a reasonable moderate degree of protection 
from without, and so resolve the United 
Kingdom, and all her Colonies and posses- 
sions, into a commercial union such as 
might defy all rivalry, and defeat all combi- 
nations. Then might colonization proceed 
on a gigantic scale—then might British ca- 
pital animate British labour, on British 
soil, for British objects, throughout the ex- 
tended dominions of the British Empire. 
Such an union is the United States of Ame- 
rica—a confederation of sovereign States, 
leagued together for commercial and po- 
litical purposes, with the most perfect free 
trade within, and a stringent protection 
from without; and signally, surely, has 
that commercial league succeeded and 
flourished. Such an union, too, is the 
German Customs’ League ; and it has suc- 
ceeded to an extent that really is, in so 
short a time, miraculous. But free trade 
—the extinction of the protective principle 
—the repeal of the differential duties— 
would at once convert all our Colonies, in a 
commercial sense, into as many independent 
States. The colonial consumer of British 
productions would then be released from his 
part of the compact—that of dealing, in pre- 
ference, with the British producer ; and the 
British consumer of such articles as the 
Colonies produce, absolved from his; 
each party would be free to buy in the 
cheapest, and sell in the dearest market. 
I defy any hon. Member opposite to say, 
that this would not be a virtual dissolution 
of the colonial system. The British flag 
might still fly for a time, where sound British 
policy had raised it, in every part of the 
world. The colonists would regard it still 
with the veneration to which it is entitled. 
Our navies might still guard their coasts and 
waters, and our troops hold military posses- 
sion of their lands; but then would come 
the question of the economists, in debates 
on the Navy, Army, and Ordnance Esti- 
mates, what is the use of Colonies? They 
consume not, as of old, the productions of 
the United Kingdom in any greater degree 
than if they were Foreign States; we no 
longer consider and treat the Colonies as 
domestie sources essential for the supply 
of the materials of our manufacturing in- 
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dustry, and the elements of our maritime 
power; and it will be difficult to answer 
that economical argument, when, moreover, 
we shall have discarded our Colonies, for 
considerations of a wretched pecuniary eco- 
nomy, and sacrificed national objects, and 
high destinies, to the minor, and the compa- 
ratively mean, calculations of speculative 
wealth. I have said what the effect of free 
trade must be on the Canada Corn Bill. 
What will be the effect of the extinction of 
protection, when fully carried out, on the 
British North American timber trade? I 
am not speaking of the terms proposed in 
this new Tariff, but of the total abolition of 
all differential duties, which must be the re- 
sult of this measure. When this is carried 
out with respect to sugars, what is to be- 
come of the British West Indies? How 
will they be affected by free trade in 
sugar? for the perfect extinction of pro- 
tection must be carried out to the extent 
even of admitting slave-produced sugar, as 
already demanded, and as we have already 
done slave-produced cotton. What is to 
become of the coffees of Ceylon—and what 
of British India—that boundless space, in 
which, in the Valley of the Ganges alone, 
sugar sufficient for the supply of the whole 
world might be produced? And how have 
we treated British India? By the force of 
our manufacturing power, we have effec- 
tually destroyed their cotton manufacturing 
industry. The steam power of England has 
superseded the low rate of wages in India, 
triumphed over the workmen of that coun- 
try ; deprived them, by so much, of their 
means of subsistence; and whilst we have 
thus superseded their industry in manufac- 
turing their own raw article, we, for many 
years, imposed heavy duties on it, and have 
recently again favoured the importation of 
that article from a foreign country, which 
takes not our manufactures in return. 
This is not free trade. In like manner the 
manufacturing industry of India in woollens, 
has been greatly injured. The difficulty 
now is, to find goods in India to be taken by 
us, in exchange for what she wants. But if 
the resources of India, and her capacities 
to consume British goods, were properly 
cultivated and developed, it would be enor- 
mous; but this cannot be, by the ex- 
tinction of the protective principle. That 
the manufactures of India should have 
fallen into decay, was inevitable; the dear 
goods of India could not compete with the 
cheaper and better productions of England ; 
this has necessarily converted the manu- 
facturing industry of the Hindoo, into 
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that of the agriculturist. But this imposes 
upon us the obligation, of protecting that 
industry. The whole amount of manu. 
factures exported to India does not at 
present exceed 8,000,0000. (in 1844, 
7,695,6667. including Ceylon). If we 
were to encourage as we might the na. 
tural productions of British India, to en- 
able her the better to pay for British goods, 
there is scarcely any assignable limit to 
the increase of that vast market of con- 
sumption for the productions of British in. 
dustry. The demands for British cot. 
ton goods alone, if the population took 
but at the rate of 2d. per head, would 
amount to 50,000,000/. sterling; and the 
demand for woollens, silks, pottery, glass, 
plated wares, cutlery, iron, brass and cop- 
per implements, and an infinity of articles 
for domestic use, would be prodigiously in- 
creased. I fear, Sir, I have trespassed at 
unreasonable length on the indulgence of 
the House—indulgence which I have often 
experienced, and never more required than 
on this occasion, on which I could not 
give a silent vote. But before I sit down 
I request permission of the House to read 
a few extracts from the speeches of Mr. 
Huskisson, for the purpose of showing how 
incorrectly he has either been read or re- 
presented, by those, who cite him as favour- 
able to perfect free trade, and to withdraw- 
ing protection from agriculture and from the 
Colonies. Previous to the year 1825, the eo- 
lonial trade remained in a state of very con- 
siderable monopoly. The Acts of 1826 open- 
ed the commerce of the Colonies toall friend- 
ly States—free intercourse between them 
and Foreign States, either in British ships or 
theirs—allowing them to import all articles 
the growth, produce, or manufacture of the 
foreign country to which the ship belonged, 
and to export from such Colonies all articles 
the growth, produce, or manufacture either 
to the country from which the foreign ves- 
sel came, or to any other part of the world 
except the United Kingdom—but all inter- 
course between the mother country and the 
Colonies, direct or circuitous, was reserved 
strictly as a coasting trade. But British 
productions were protected in the colo. 
nial markets, by duties varying from /3 
to 30 per cent. Thus, Mr. Huskisson’s po- 
licy approximated to free trade between the 
Colonies; but retained an efficient protection 
of the colonial trade. Thus he provided con- 
siderable revenue duties for the Colonies, 
under Imperial Acts of Parliament, with- 
out violating the Declaratory Act of the 
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roceeds to be appropriated by the local 
Legislatures. These protecting duties 
have been greatly reduced by subsequent 
Acts of the Imperial Parliament ; differ- 
ential duties greatly relaxed, the colonial 
Legislatures prohibited from making any 
discrimination on importations whether from 
Foreign States, British possessions, or the 
United Kingdom. Hence revenue neces- 
sities compel the local Legislatures to im- 
pose duties on the productions and manufac- 
tures of the United Kingdom, equally with 
foreign productions, and even on the pro- 
ductions of each other. The Canadas im- 
pose a duty of 6 per cent. on the produc- 
tions and manufactures of the United King- 
dom; Nova Scotia 4 or 5 per cent.; New 
Brunswick the like. Whilst we have been 
taking off the duties on foreign timber, 
New Brunswick, for a revenue necessity, 
has imposed an export duty: so in Mauri- 
tius there is an export duty on sugar. 
The British North American provinces, 
asa class, impose duties on the produc- 
tions of their sister Colonies in the west 
—the British West Indies; whilst these, 
as aclass, are supplied by the United States 
of America, free, or at trifling duties—with 


just such articles as those in which British 
North America abounds; but which are by 
so much shut out from the markets of the 


British West Indies. Not only did Hus- 
kisson make stringent the principle of a 
protection, but he moreover intended se- 
riously to retaliate, by imposing counter- 
vailing duties, unless the United States 
altered their Tariff of 1824. In the de- 
bate of May, 1825, (I think on Bonded 
Corn,) Mr. Huskisson said— 

“Do not let us be in a hurry ; let us look at all 

the bearings of the case. We are willing to throw 
open the trade of our Colonies to the United States, 
provided they meet fairly the propositions held out 
in our Acts. But if after such deliberation it 
were deemed necessary, or we should be forced, to 
retaliate, he would enjoin the House to adhere to 
it with firmness.” 
And Canning practised in 1826 what Hus- 
kisson menaced, which obliged the United 
States to reduce their Tariff. The first 
extract I shall, with the permission of the 
House, read, is that in which Mr. Hus- 
kisson avows his opinion and policy with 
respect to free trade generally. In the de- 
bate of the 8th April, 1826, he said— 

“Before I sit down, Sir, I must say, that some 
of the doctrines of my hon. Friend on the subject 
of our trade are not quite just or well founded. 
At least, they are not doctrines which I have ever 
entertained; certainly, they are very different from 
those which I have expressed in this House, and 
they are equally distinct from the principles upon 
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which His Majesty’s Government have been guided 
in their recent measures with reference to our fo- 
reign policy. My hon. Friend has argued the 
question of free trade, as if it were the absolute 
removal of all restrictions thrown in the way of 
the supply of foreign productions to the people of 
this country. Now, Sir, this is not my view of the 
question.” 


The next extract I shall ask the House to 
let me read, is that on agricultural protec- 
tion. It has been partially quoted, but I 
entreat the attention of the House to the 
whole passage :— 

“The history of this country,” says Huskisson, 
in his letter to his constituents at Chichester, 
“proves that cheapness produced by foreign import 
is the sure forerunner of scarcity; and a steady home 
supply is the only safe foundation of steady mode- 
rate prices. During upwards of one hundred years 
to 1765, when the import of foreign corn was re- 
strained by very high duties, our own growth of 
corn was ample for our ewn consumption in ordi- 
nary seasons, redundant in abundant seasons, and 
in bad seasons occasioned no apprehension of, or 
actual want. The price of corn seldom varied 
more than a few shillings per quarter; if there 
was no inordinate gain to the farmer, there was 
no starvation to the consumer; prices, instead 
of rising from year to year, gradually diminished : 
whereas since 1765, the supply has been unsteady 
and precarious, our dependence on foreign supplies 
gradually increasing till the war came, when, by 
the foreign supply being interrupted, the country 
became dependent on its rivals and its enemies for 
the food of its people. In the first eighteen years 
of this war, we were forced to pay sixty millions 
of money to nations every one of which has in the 
course of that war been our enemy, for a scanty 
and inadequate supply of foreign corn; and when, 
for this purpose, we parted with all our gold and 
even our silver currency, combined Europe shut 
its ports against us, and America co-operating, 
first laid an embargo, and then went to war. Shall 
I then,” continued Huskisson, “ be deterred from 
using my honest endeavours in Parliament to pre- 
vent the recurrence of such sufferings? I admit 
that if unlimited foreign import, which the war had 
suspended, were now again allowed, bread might 
be a little, though a very little, cheaper than it now 
is, for a year or two ; but what would follow? The 
small farmers would be ruined; improvement would 
stand still ; inferior lands now producing corn would 
return to a state of waste ; the home consumption 
and brisk demands for all the various articles of 
the retail dealer would rapidly decline, to the great 
injury of our towns, especially those which are not 
connected with manufactures or commerce ; farm- 
ing servants, and all the trades which depend on 
agriculture, would be thrown out of work, and 
wages would fall even more rapidly than the price 
of corn. The great farmers and large capitalists 
might for a time bear up against foreign import, 
and, should they do so, will command extravagant 
prices to repay themselves ; but in the mean time, 
the poorer, but not less industrious, small farmers, 
will have been ruined. To protect the small farm- 
ers is ultimately to protect the people.” 


Lastly, Sir, I appeal to as splendid a pas- 
sage as can be quoted from the speeches of 
any British statesman :— 
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“Tt is the first and paramount law of every 
State to provide for its own safety and defence ; 
we will never listen to a theory which, by with- 
drawing protection from the colonial trade, would 
render insecure those possessions on which essen- 
tially depends the power of Great Britain, to retain 
that high station in the rank of nations which she 
owes to her commercial and colonial ascendancy ; 
and least of all shall we listen to the representa- 
tion of States which evince boundless jealousy of 
our navigation in peace, and of ow’ maritime 
ascendancy in case of war; and who tell us dis- 
tinctly, that they are steadily looking to the ulte- 
rior object, of one day disputing with us the domi- 
nion ot the seas.” 

And now, Sir, in conclusion: fervently do 
I hope, that, if this measure pass, the inten- 
tions and expectations of my right hon. 
Friend, honestly and faithfully devoted to 
the best of his judgment, to promote the 
real interest of his country, by this exten- 
sive measure, may be realized to the fullest 
extent: sincerely do I wish that my opi- 
nions may prove to have been erroneous, 
and my apprehensions groundless. But, 
under a strong conviction that such will 
not be the workings of this measure ;_ be- 


lieving that the value of British industry 
will be depressed ; that the physical and 
social condition of the people will not be 


raised ; that British agriculture will be 
checked and injured ; and that consequently 
manufactures, commerce, and navigation, 
will suffer, and the great pillars of our ma- 
ritime supremacy, and the elements of 
our naval power subverted;—I give a 
willing confident, conscientious, and con- 
sistent vote, however painful and reluctant 
in some respects, against this perilous 
and, as it appears to me, unnecessary ex- 
periment—an experiment from which there 
is no retreat ; a movement in which there 
is no receding ; an experiment, the suc- 
cess of which can scarcely add to the ge- 
neral well-being, the prosperity, the great- 
ness and the glory of this country ; but 
any failure in which must prove ruinous 
to Imperial Britain. 

Viscount VILLIERS regretted that, 
in voting on the present occasion with the 
Government, he should differ from many of 
those friends with whom in political con- 
nexions he had so long been associated. 
In the course he was taking, however, he 
was actuated only by a desire to see sucha 
policy adopted as would most speedily con- 
duce to the general welfare of the community. 
When recently the consideration of the 
subject had been brought before the House, 
he had confessed himself in favour of pro- 
tection; but it had been in favour of a 
protection which should be placed upon 
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such a basis as would give no partiality, 
would enable capital to flow in its legiti. 
mate channels, and effect those improve. 
ments in agricultural processes which, on al] 
hands, were allowed to be so desirable, 
But he now wished to ask any Gentleman 
in the House, whether it could be pre- 
tended that protection was placed upon 
those terms ? Were not all aware that the 
existing protection must always be the ob. 
ject of contention and the cause of mischief? 
Nor could he now seek, conscientiously, to 
maintain the assertion that such a state of 
things was favourable to those for whom 
protection was demanded, either to the 
farmer or to the agricultural labourer. He 
felt himself also bound to say that, what- 
ever opinions he had entertained, the ex- 
perience of the last three or four years had 
made him acquainted with facts beyond 
controversy or denial. One fact was, that 
the reductions of the duties on agricultural 
produce had not produced low prices ; and 
a second fact was, that a reduction in other 
duties did not imply any falling-off in the 
revenue of the country. The result had 
been the reverse; for, by such a policy, the 
nation, from a gloomy and depressed state, 
had, in five years, recovered, nay, added 
to all its former prosperity, and in propor- 
tion to the reduction of duties, it had been 
found, was the increase in the revenue. 
With these considerations before his eyes 
—with the knowledge of what had hap- 
pened—and with the anticipations, derived 
from that experience of what was to come 
from a further development of the like le- 
gislation—was he justified in risking the 
welfare of the people on the issue of a 
struggle entered into in the hope of main- 
taining agricultural protection ? Ie con- 
sidered that he was best discharging his 
duty, and best defending his own consis- 
tency, in doing what he believed best—by 
voting with the Government; and he trust- 
ed that from the final settlement of the 
question now about to take place, the whole 
Empire and the whole world would derive 
advantage. 

Mr. F. SCOTT said, that when the 
measure was brought forward ten days ago, 
he came down to the House in the hope 
that he should be able to afford it a cordial 
support. Whenever he had addressed the 
House, he had always most readily given 
his voice and vote in support of the mea- 
sures of the right hon. Baronet, and he 
need not now state the pain and. regret 
with which he took an opposite course. 
He felt that his previous course of conduct, 
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both in the country and in the House, al- 
though he had given no distinct pledges, 
had been such as to induce the House to 
believe that the course which he would take 
in this year, 1846, would be that which he 
had taken in the year 1837, when as an 
unsuccessful candidate he addressed a large 
and independent constituency, composed of 
both agriculturists and manufacturers; and 
again, in 1841, when, with more success, 
he addressed them and obtained their sup- 
port. Upon later occasions he had main- 
tained the same course, both from convic- 
tion, and from a feeling that he could not 
act more safely than follow the right hon. 
Baronet, whose opinions, from his youth 
upwards, he had observed with respect. 
With these feelings of what was of import- 
ance to the country, and with these feelings 
of respect and admiration for the right hon. 
Baronet, what must be the stunning effect 
of the suddenness with which he had turned 
round upon all his former opinions, desert- 
ing those who placed him upon that bench. 
He regretted to say that he had felt it his 
conscientious duty to change his course, to 
hoist another flag, and to trade under dif- 
ferent colours. He felt that it was not 


necessary for him to deliberate as to what 


his course should be; he felt that, although 
he was miserable in comparison to the right 
hon. Baronet, as to intelligence and as to 
sagacity, yet that no man was to be the 
guide of what was his moral duty; and 
when he stated that he acted from his own 
convictions, the right hon. Baronet would 
give him eredit for sincerity. He felt, 
likewise, that it was impossible for him in 
three days, or even three weeks, to take 
such a retrospect of three years, as to in- 
duce him to efface from his memory all 
that had passed, all that he had observed, 
and all that he had read during thirty 
years. He should not enter into Han- 
sard, that thick jungle of disappointed 
promises and violated pledges. He would 
suppose a case. A gentleman of his 
acquaintance was possessed of a large 
estate, say, in the south of England; he 
had also large possessions in Scotland, 
and, withal, was largely engaged in a 
manufacturing business. He had very 
extensive dealings with a mercantile house 
on the Continent, and with that house he 
had a dispute; they claimed, inasmuch as 
they had already shared largely in the 
Profits of the dealing, that they should be- 
come partners in the house in this country; 
but the plea was considered altogether un- 
tenable, The question was to be argued 
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in the country court, before a common 
jury; it was to be further argued in West- 
minster, before a special jury; and finally, 
it was to have a hearing in the House of 
Lords. The gentleman went on a visit to 
his estate in the south, where, possibly, he 
found it not so well managed, but still 
prosperous; he then proceeded to his pos- 
sessions in Scotland, where he found them 
better cultivated, and still more prosperous; 
he also visited his manufactories, and found 
them in a state of great prosperity. The 
case was set down for a special hearing, 
which brought him up to town. On his 
arrival, he found, to his surprise, that the 
leading counsel who had been retained to 
conduct his case had, during his absence, 
returned the brief; but, on going into 
court, and seeing that same leading coun- 
sel pleading the cause of his opponent, his 
surprise knew no bounds, and he very natu- 
rally said, ‘‘God bless me! what does this 
mean? You are mistaken; you were re- 
tained for me, and were to lead on my 
side.”’ But when the counsel said, ‘‘ Oh, 
no, no mistake at all; I was engaged on 
your side, but I cannot argue it, | find it a 
rotten case, and I advise you to give it up. 
I have deliberated upon it during your ab- 
sence; I have looked into the state of the 
case as regards the food of the people, and 
I find that a great part of the potatoes are 
rotten, therefore I could maintain your case 
no longer, and now counsel you to abandon 
it at once.’’ He goes to the junior coun- 
sel, and they said, ‘‘ We shall follow our 
leader. And, after all, it is but a mere 
fiscal regulation. What are you making 
this fuss about? You may consider it of 
vast importance, but we do not consider it 
of any importance, and you may, therefore, 
make the best you can of the affair; but 
we shall not advocate it any longer.”’ This, 
perhaps, was trifling; and perhaps he 
owed an apology to the House for it. He 
should not ransack Hansard for the pur- 
pose of bringing forward charges of in- 
consistency against public men; but he 
should take the opinions uttered during the 
last three weeks on this subject by men of 
the greatest talent in the country, for the 
purpose of showing the shifts to which they 
were driven in order to justify a measure 
brought forward without necessity, and un- 
supported by reason. On the 27th of 
January, the right hon. Baronet at the 
head of Her Majesty’s Government spoke 
of the increased comfort and contentment 
that resulted from the relaxation that took 
place in 1842 ; the right hon. the Secre. 
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tary at War, in the following week, stated 
that the Corn Law of 1842 was a signal 
failure. The right hon. the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, at half- 
past ten o’clock on the evening of the 10th 
of February— 

Mr. E. BULLER rose to order. He 
thought it was an understood rule of the 
House that no Member was at liberty to 
refer to the speech of another hon. Member 
on a preceding night’s debate. 

Mr. SCOTT resumed. He should be 
sorry to contravene the rules of the House; 
but if he were out of order the right hon. 
Gentleman in the Chair would set him right. 
At half-past ten at night on the 10th of 
February, the right hon. Baronet (Sir J. 
Graham) asked, ‘‘ whether any Minister of 
the Crown couid in fairness propose to the 
people of Great Britain to take out of the 
taxes of Great Britain public money to aid 
in the sustenance of their fellow country- 
men in Ireland, while artificially, by laws 
so designed, the price of the food of the 
people of Great Britain was enhanced ?” 
The same right hon. Baronet, the same 
night, at ten o’clock, said, ‘‘I do not be- 
lieve that the abolition of protection will 
materially lower the price of corn.” On 
the 22nd of January, the right hon. Baro- 
net (Sir R. Peel) gave up the defence of 
the Corn Laws as no longer tenable. On 
the 27th of January, five days after, in 
replying to the noble Lord the Member for 
Lincolnshire, he stated that he was not 
prepared to assume that there would be 
any fall in the price of corn by the abolition 
of protection. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary at War, on the 9th of Feb- 
ruary, confirmed this statement by declaring 
that the claptrap of cheap bread had com- 
pletely exploded. ‘‘ I tear up these docu- 
ments,’’ said the hon. Member, suiting the 
action to the word, ‘‘ for what could be 
deduced from this series of contradictions ?”’ 
It merely showed the great difficulty in 
which public men were placed, when they 
adopted what he would not call a crooked 
course, but a tortuous line of policy. He 
considered that, of all things, character in 
public men was that which was of most 
importance. Changes of policy might be 
necessary; but they should always be made 
in accordance with the times, and they 
must depend, too, upon the men, and the 
mode, and the manner in which the changes 
were made; for, if they were made by some 
men, and in some manner, they might lead 
to the most ruinous and disastrous conse- 
quences. In 1842, he had supported most 
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cordially the measure of the right hon, 
Baronet. There was great anxiety through. 
out the country at that time as to the result 
of that measure—[‘‘ Hear, hear,”’]—not 
only in the county represented by the hon, 
Member who had cheered, but in the county 
which he had the honour to represent, and 
he had done all he could to alleviate the 
alarm. He had satisfied himself that there 
was not such great cause for alarm, and 
he had given his cordial support to the 
measure of the right hon. Baronet. If the 
measure now brought forward in 1846 had 
been in accordance with that of 1842, as 
well as with the Speech from the Throne, 
and with the declaration made by the right 
hon. Baronet, that his measure would not 
injuriously affect agricultural interests— 
that it would afford adequate protection to 
those interests, and deal tenderly with 
them, he should have again supported him. 
The present measure was a wide one; but 
he doubted whether it was as wise as it 
was wide. There was this difference be- 
tween the measures of 1842 and 1846: 
both were reductions of duty, both were 
removals of restrictions, and both were re- 
peals of prohibitions—with this difference, 
that in 1842 the reductions and remissions 
were made upon articles of raw produee, 
productions of other lands and climes; 
whereas the reductions now were upon ar- 
ticles ready manufactured—articles which 
were also manufactured in this very coun- 
try, and which therefore came into imme- 
diate competition with the industry of this 
land. He had always felt that it was right 
to take away restrictions upon articles of 
public consumption, that they ought not 
to desire to acquire the title of encouragers 
of monopoly or class legislation—benefit- 
ing one interest at the expense of another. 
Entertaining this opinion, it appeared to 
him that the amount of the tax upon fo- 
reign grain, the food of the people, ought 
to be merely so much as would give the 
greatest encouragement to the growth of 
grain to the greatest extent in this coun- 
try. Living as he did in a country where 
the cultivation of grain was as well under- 
stood as in any part of the Empire, and that 
during the last ten years improvements 
had been made, notwithstanding the low 
prices, and especially during the last two 
years—notwithstanding, he repeated, the 
low prices which had prevailed, notwith- 
standing the distance of lime and manure, 
and notwithstanding hilly roads; notwith- 
standing this, not only had prices contin 

remunerative, but, during the last twealy 
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ears, rents had advanced—he gave hon. 
Gentlenien the benefit of that fact—and, 
notwithstanding this, wages had continued 
high, and remunerative employment had 
been afforded to labourers; so he had felt 
prepared to go with the right hon. Baronet 
inreducing the amount of the existing pro- 
tection to agriculture. He felt, that in 
consequence of the improvements which 
had been made in the cultivation of the 
soil, in consequence of the facilities of ac- 
cess to markets, in consequence of the im- 
provements in husbandry, and the applica- 
tion of science and chymistry, the expense 
of farming would be so much reduced that 
grain might be raised at a cheaper rate. 
Entertaining these opinions, and consider- 
ing that the only object of protection was 
tocause an increased amount of grain to be 
grown in this country—[Sir R. Peen : 
For whom are you counsel ?] ‘If 
the right hon. Baronet has any question 
to put to me, I am ready to answer it. 
Iam the advocate of my own opinions 
—I am no delegate—I am free to speak 
my own sentiments—I am counsel for 
no man—for no party—for no sect. I 
follow no party—no leader of a party. I 
did belong to a party, the party of the Con- 
stitution—the party of the right hon. Ba- 
ronet; I served under his banner, and I 
would continue to serve under his banner 
now, if he continued to hoist it. But I 
speak too warmly; perhaps I misunderstood 
the question; I understood the right hon. 
Baronet to put it to me whether I was a 
retained advocate. [Sir R. PrrL: No, 
no.} I am not. I admit that the illus- 
tration I used in a preceding part of my 
speech may have suggested the question.” 
He was going to say (the hon. Member 
continued), that his feeling was, that agri- 
culture was to be protected only for the 
benefit of the consumers. He had hoped 
that the right hon. Baronet would have in- 
troduced a measure which would not have 
afforded to the foreigner such an advantage 
as the present did, and which threatened 
ruin, he feared, to the cultivators of this 
country. How opposite to what he (Mr. 
Scott) had expected was the measure of 
the right hon. Baronet, one which would 
most assuredly inflict ‘‘a heavy blow and 
great discouragement” upon agriculture; 
one which would drive money out of the 
country to purchase foreign grain, and 
which must assuredly increase seriously the 
fluctuations in prices, tend to diminish the 
food of the population, and grievously af- 
fect, at all events for a time, the labouring 





class. As to the first, he had the high au- 
thority of Lord Melbourne and Mr. Van 
Buren, who had spoken of this subject in 
terms which must be too deeply impressed 
upon the minds of those who heard him to 
render it necessary for him to refer to 
them. As to the tendency of the measure 
to diminish the necessaries of life, he would 
refer to the words of the hon. Member for 
Bolton in 1842. He said— 

“The command over the necessaries of life is 
smaller in foreign countries than in England. The 
consumption of sugar in France is 5 Ib. per head, 
in the German League 2 lb. per head, and in Eng- 
land 17 lb. per head. The consumption of woollen 
eloth throughout the German League, was 2 1-6 
ells per head, and in England 54.” 

Baron Du Pin said the Frenchman would 
have to give four days’ labour for the quan- 
tity of meat that the Englishman could ob- 
tain for three days’ labour; and the bread 
that would require eight days’ labour on 
the part of the Frenchman, the English- 
man could purchase for seven days’ labour. 
With respect to the amount of money that 
would be driven out of the country by the 
adoption of this measure, some idea might 
be formed from what had fallen from the 
hon. Member for Liverpool, who said that 
30,000,0007. had left this country to pur- 
chase food during the war. But the flue- 
tuation in price was the most material sub- 
ject, and one which would be found to 
affect this country most grievously. During 
twenty-five years’ peace, in no country, 
save Sweden, was the price of grain so 
steady as in Great Britain. In times of 
war, two-thirds of the countries represent- 
ed in the book of tables of the Board of 
Trade, experienced greater fluctuations 
than Great Britain. He need not refer to 
a higher authority than that of the noble 
Lord the Member for London, as to the 
immediate suffering which would be conse- 
quent on passing this measure. The right 
hon. Baronet had alluded to a Gentleman 
on that (the Ministerial) side of the House, 
as being in a ferment on a measure for 
mere Customs regulation—on a mere fiscal 
affair. Why, it was little more than a 
mere fiscal affair that lost us the United 
States. He (Mr. Scott) knew not what 
could be more important than this measure 
—in fact, he considered it no less than a 
serious breach in the Constitution. The 
right hon. Baronet admitted that he had 
become a convert to the doctrine of free 
trade in the abstract. The noble Duke, in 
the other House, said he should be glad to 
know what any person meant by a free- 
trade Government? He should like to 
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ask the same question. He understood 
very well what was meant by free trade in 
the abstract. That was perfectly intelli- 
gible. All travellers from the time of 
Mentor and Telemachus down to the pre- 
sent day were in favour of free trade in the 
abstract. He was in favour of free trade 
in the abstract. But he was not for ap- 
plying that principle to this country alone 
while a different principle was acted upon 
all over the globe. The trade of this coun- 
try was in such a complex and artificial 
state, that he would defy any man to in- 
troduce absolute free trade here with suc- 
cess. Free trade meant the abolition of all 
Customs’ duties—of all duties on imports 
and exports. Would the nation then aban- 
don all those duties? Were we prepared 
to give up 22,000,000I. per annum of taxes, 
and 13,000,000/. of excise to carry out free- 
trade principles? How was the interest 
on the national debt to be paid if those 
33,000,000/. were to be given up ? Could 
that amount be replaced by direct taxa- 
tion? Could it be done by a capitation 
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tax, or by a property tax ? By what means 
could that amount of taxation be levied ? 
To talk, then, of absolute free trade as ap- 
plicable to this country, was nothing else 


than nonsense. In making this statement, 
he did not wish to have it supposed he was 
in favour of high prohibitory duties. He was 
favourable to a removal of duties from the 
raw material, because he thought such re- 
moval would give a buoyancy to commerce, 
and increase the revenue. But it was ab- 
solutely impossible to adopt free trade in 
this country, burdened as it was with an 
amount of debt not less than 800,000,0001., 
to pay the interest of which it required 
30,000,0000. of taxation. How could this 
country, with such a burden on it, enter 
into competition with foreigners ? As well 
might you expect a man with one hundred 
weight on his back to enter the lists with a 
man earrying no weight whatever. But 
this was not the only important part of the 
question. The maintenance of the public 
faith was of the greatest importance. It 
should be remembered, too, that we had an 
extensive colonial empire. How were we 
to maintain our engagements with our Co- 
lonies consistently with the policy of the 
right hon. Gentleman? Mr. M‘Culloch 
said, our intercourse with the Colonies ought 
to be conducted on the principle of the 
coasting trade. Far otherwise was the po- 
liey of Her Majesty’s Government. They 
were for levying taxes on the produce of 
our Colonies, while they admitted foreign 
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productions duty free. The agriculturist 
in this country was told that he was not 
deserving of protection. Would the Go. 
vernment say the same to the Colonies? 
He would call upon honourable Gentlemen 
to consider the hazard of causing a dis. 
memberment of our colonial empire, when 
we had established nearly fifty Colonies in 
every part of the globe. He must admit 
that those Colonies engaged very little of 
the attention of that House. There never 
was an allusion made to them in Speeches 
from the Throne. Bills relating to their 
Colonies met with less attention than those 
relating to their canals. They had nearly 
fifty settlements, with an extent of surface 
of 2,000,000 square miles, and a popula. 
tion of more than 100,000,000 ; and were 
those interests, he asked, to be gambled 
with in a measure like the present ? Then, 
with regard to the maintenance of those 
Colonies, it was stated, in Mr. Montgomery 
Martin’s work, that 456,000 troops, of 
whom 56,000 were Europeans, were re- 
quired for that purpose. They required 
besides a large and increasing naval ar- 
mament, and a civil establishment costing 
2,000,0002., and in the face of those faets 
it was dangerous to do anything which 
might alienate their feelings with regard to 
this country, or the feelings of the mother 
country with regard to them. You continue 
your protection on sugar, on coffee, on 
rum, and on various articles of colonial pro- 
duce, and yet you tell the home produeer 
that it is for his interest that he should not 
be protected. If we imposed on the English 
grower in this country a disadvantage when 
he came to sell, surely he should not also 
be met with a disadvantage when he came 
to buy. We ought not, when he came to 
dispose of his grain, to tell him that he 
should sell it at the lowest possible price, but 
when he required to buy, that he should buy 
at the highest. Would it not be, then, u- 
fair to mect his purchases with a high duty ? 
And this was practically done by reducing 
the value of the produce he offered for sale. 
But the matter should not be confined to 
England—the subject regarded the Colo- 
nies also. As to the Englishman, when he 
came to buy his sugar, for the pound you 
make him pay 5d. instead of 23d.; for 
coffee 9d. instead of 3d. ; and also for eolo- 
nial spirits 20s. instead of 5s. the gallon. 
It was true the whole of this was not to be 
looked upon as a protection duty, but still 
it was a duty which was paid by the poor 
man. Look, then, at the feelings which 
that would create in the breast of English 
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men, as regarded the Colonies. Then they 
would begin to think of the impropriety of 

eeting colonial produce, when you did 
not protect them, while at the same time 
they were made to pay for colonial protec- 
tion. But then there was another consider- 
ation: the Colonists would say, ‘‘ Why, 
when you admit the corn of foreign coun- 
tries free, why should you tax our produce ? 
You may say you do it for the purpose of 
raising the revenue ; but that is contrary to 
the principles of free trade: you have no 
right to deny us a free entrance to our pro- 
duce into your ports, when you admit the 
produee of foreign countries free. If we 
are to have justice, let it be even-handed.” 
Such would be, and justly, the argument 
of the colonist, and a very proper argument 
to those who would come with the profes- 
sion of free trade on their lips, but who had 
not the principles of free trade in their 
hearts—who would come with the profes- 
sion of a policy totally inconsistent—a po- 
liey not only inconsistent, but which, if 
persevered in by the present Government, 
must eventually lead to the dismemberment 
of the Empire. The question had been 
asked of him, whose counsel was he? His 
reply was, that he was an independent 
Member of that House. He was not coun- 
sel for the manufacturing interest —he was 
not counsel for the mereantile interest— 
nor exclusively for the agricultural interest; 
but he was sent there to represent the in- 
terests of Great Britain. Much had been 
said about free trade. He admitted that 
the abstract theory of free trade was an 
admirable theory. He admired it as he 
would a cobweb, which in the morn sparkled 
with dew-drops in the sun. Some thought 
he had been premature in criticising the 
measures which the right hon. Baronet had 
introduced ; and in having pronounced his 
declaration that it was impossible to sup- 
port the present measure ; but the more 
he considered the subject, the more he was 
convinced of its dangerous consequences, 
both as affecting their own immediate in- 
terests, and the interests of the Colonies. 
The measure, he had no hesitation in say- 
Ing, was one of hazard and alarm, which 
would shake the social relations of the 
country to their foundation ; and, however 
dangerous and oppressive to the country, it 
would be ruinous to the character of public 
men, His firm opinion was, that the mea- 
sure would lead to hazardous results in our 

onial possessions ; it was well calculated 
to excite disaffection, particularly at a time 
When they were likely to be engaged in a 
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hazardous strife with a warlike nation; to 
say the least, it was unfortunate to enter at 
that time upon the consideration of a ques- 
tion which would affect our colonial inter- 
ests. Her Majesty, in Her Speech from 
the Throne, referred to what was at pre- 
sent a great question between England and 
the United States, the possession of the 
north-west coast. He would then ask— 
was this a time to enter upon a question 
which might render the solution of that pro- 
blem more difficult? He would call the 
attention of the House to an extract from a 
paper drawn up by Mr. Isaac Buchanan, 
President of the Board of Trade in Canada, 
and Member for Toronto—a paper which 
excited the most anxious attention. Mr. 
Buchanan says— 


“Take, for instance, the case of Canada. Can 
any one for a moment doubt that, as soon as it is 
known on the other side of the Atlantic, that Ca- 
nadian wheat has no longer any protection in 
England, the Canadians will at once insist on the 
repeal of Mr. Gladstone’s Act, which gives protec- 
tion in the Colonies to British manufactures ? 
Nine-tenths of the Canada trade will thereupon go 
to the markets of New York and Boston. The 
overburthened people of England will in their turn 
begin to feel that they are going to the expense of 
detending a Colony which has ceased to be of any 
use to the Empire, as consuming its manufactures, 
or employing its sailors and shipping. And any 
hint from England of a desire for separation will 
be cheerfully responded to by the people of Canada, 
who will be writhing under the feeling that Eng- 
land has dishonourably broken the promises of 
protection to Canadian wheat and timber made by 
every Ministry from the timber panie of 1808 
downwards, and will have got their eyes open to 
the fact that, as there remains no longer any, the 
slightest, bond of interest between Canada and 
the mother country, no reason can be given why 
the Canadians should risk their lives and proper- 
ties in defending nothing ; or should allow Canada 
to be any longer used as the battle-field of monar- 
chy and republicanism, or of European and Ame- 
rican squabbles, The Canadians will moreover 
see, that as their wheat is practically excluded 
from the English markets, their only chance is 
to get it introduced into the markets of the United 
States. That republic, however, will not have free 
trade with Canada, and a political connection will 
have to be consummated between them to give 
Canada the American protection of &s. sterling 
per quarter against British or other European 
corn. Whether, therefore, England wishes it or 
not, Canada will certainly cut her connection im- 
mediately. The Canadians, by joining the United 
States, will continue to enjoy all the English privi- 
leges which England’s Colonies enjoy under a free 
trade system, and, into the bargain, secure a better 
market for their wheat than than of England ; 
for instead of removing their protection to native 
wheat of 8s. sterling per quarter, the Americans 
will be prepared to increase the duty if found in- 
sufficient by their great western interest. America 
will be the more ready to do this when the result 
is shown, that English free trade will reduce the 
Liverpool below the New York grain market ; our 
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wheat being drawn from countries where there is 
no credit or banking system to inflate the price 
above the specie standard, for England will get 
little or no grain in ‘return for her manufactures, 
although the free traders delude the public with 
asserting that she will. In losing the British 
American Colonies England will lose employment 
for 30,000 sailors, and the finest naval nursery in 
the world, the amount of tonnage in the trade 
being greater than that of the trade to all India 
and China. But it isnot a simple loss to England ; 
the command of the St. Lawrence will give a gain 
to America equal in extent to our loss, thereby 
trebling her naval power, while it leaves her 
with no rival or enemy in the north.” 


Commercial Policy— 


He called attention to this testimony, be- 
cause he knew that it had had much influ- 
ence on the minds of those who felt deeply 
for their colonial interests. Now, if one 
result of this system of legislation were the 
loss of Canada, for instance, did any hon. 
Gentleman suppose that our loss would 
stop there? It appeared that there was a 
large party in that Colony ready “ at a 
hint”’ to separate from the mother country; 
and it was not likely that the many loyal 
inhabitants would be disposed to stand by 
us after we had abandoned them. The 
West Indies would soon follow their exam- 
ple, as well as the Australian Colonies, 
and all our extensive possessions in the 
eastern part of the world. Now, was the 
right hon. Baronet so much of the free 
trader that he was willing to abandon the 
whole of these vast and important Colonies? 
Thoughthatright hon. Gentleman was a free 
trader ‘‘ in the abstract,”’ he (Mr. Scott) 
doubted if he were so much a free trader 
‘* in practice” as to adopt to that extent 
the principles promulgated by Mr. M‘Gre- 
gor and Mr. M‘Culloch, whom of late he 
had followed so closely. The noble Lord 
who was recently called to the Upper 
House—he alluded to Earl Grey—was a 
consistent politician in this matter: he was 
entirely for the abandonment of the Colo- 
nies, which he considered to be a great 
burden and charge to this country. If the 
right hon. Baronet were also of that opin- 
ion, let him avow it, but avow it in time. 
Don’t let him go with his party up toa 
certain point, and then throw over the 
Colonies. In the summer of 1845 the 
right hon. Baronet opposed with success 
not only the measure of the hon. Member 
for Wolverhampton (Mr. C. Villiers), but 
also the measure of the hon. Member for 
Gateshead, for the introduction of corn 
from a Colony sixteen thousand miles off; 
yet in six months afterwards the right hon. 
Gentleman himself proposed a measure 
which had for its object the introduction of 
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corn into this country from places not 160 
miles distant. But for what purpose was 
all this? It was to introduce the products 
of foreign Powers. Why, whenever we had 
lowered the duty on foreign produce, foreign 
Powers had always raised the duty upon 
ours. In 1837 and 1838 Prussia sent us 
one-half of the whole quantity of corn we 
imported, and in 1840 about one-third; 
whilst the exports of British manufaetures 
to Prussia, in return, amounted to but a 
hundred and twenty-fifth part of the total 
exports from this eountry. Did the right 
hon. Baronet expect any reciprocity on the 
part of other countries? Did he anticipate 
that they would lower their duties on our 
manufactures? No such thing. On the 
contrary, he stated that he did not expeet 
any immediate reciprocal benefit from 
Prussia in taking the duties off our goods, 
But he said, by diminishing protection we 
diminished the inducement to smuggling, 
encouraged lawful enterprise, and produeed 
a considerable moral influence. The right 
hon, Gentleman also said that his object 
and expectations were by this measure to 
strengthen the bonds of amity with foreign 
Powers. But if he did not anticipate any 
reciprocity, or that our manufactures would 
be introduced into those countries by fair 
means, he wished to know by what means 
they would be admitted? Why, it could 
only be by carrying on a wide and compre- 
hensive scheme of smuggling. That was 
the Prime Minister’s avowed object. He 
happened to know that our exports to Gib- 
raltar were to the extent of 1,200,0001. a 
year. Now, Gibraltar had a population, 
including its garrison, of not more than 
4,000. What, then, became of all our 
goods? At gun-fire on a summer’s morn- 
ing, he had often seen boats steering under 
the batteries, and along the coast, and, 
despite the vigilance of the guarda costas, 
distributing our goods to the population on 
the shores. We were able to carry on the 
extensive contraband traffic in consequence 
of the weakness of the Peninsular Govern- 
ments ; but did the right hon. Baronet sup- 
pose that it would strengthen our influence 
with Continental Powers to introduce and 
extend such an immoral influence as he 
avowed it his desire to introduce? He held, 
therefore, that this measure of the Govern- 
ment, which was described as a stimulus to 
British industry, would prove, in fact, an 
irritating blister, creating a fever at home, 
and weakening the whole system of out 
commercial relations abroad. There was 
another point to which he would adyert— 
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the manner in which the great interests of 
this country were dealt with. Capital may 
be invested to a large amount in a way 
which may be productive, but removable at 
leasure, while capital may be invested and 
be irremoyable; for instance, when sunk in 
land; but while the manufacturer was pro- 
tected to the amount of 10 per cent., in 
common fairness the agricultural interest 
should at least be protected to a similar 
amount; but instead of that, there was the 
mockery of protection in the shape of com- 
pensation, which only added insult to in- 
jury. As to his own district, with which 
he was best acquainted, the tenants were 
intelligent and wealthy, and would not 
suffer as much as those tenants who resided 
on clayey lands, who, while equally honest 
and wealthy, but perhaps less intelligent, 
would be either swept off the face of the 
earth, or left to pine in misery. That would 
be the effect of the grand experiment which 
had been discovered within the last two or 
three years—that the bone-crushing expe- 
riment, which would drive multitudes of the 
honest and the industrious to beggary. 
While he was willing to give much credit 
tothe right hon. Baronet for the success of 


many of his measures, he could not give 
him entire credit as regarded the prosperity 


of the country. There was an hon. Mem- 


ber lately introduced to the House, the | 


Member for Sunderland, who, though not a 
Minister of the Crown, was the representa- 
tive of a great system which contributed 
more to promote a prosperity for which the 
right hon. Baronet had taken some credit. 
That great system had circulated 23 mil- 
lions of money throughout the country, 
and was the means to give employment 
toa vast number of the population; and it 
was a well-established fact that employment 
always diminished crime—so that those 
beneficial effects were attributable to the 
vast amount of money which was put 
into circulation in consequence of railway 
works. But the right hon. Baronet alluded 
to the success of late years, by comparing 
the tidal wave (the flood-tide) which had 
taken Place since his accession to power 
with that of former years: in allusion to 
that fact, he stated that while the exports 
in 1842 were 47,000,0007. and wheat 52s., 
in 1844 they were 58,000,0001. and wheat 
53s, He would not, however, enter into a 
comparison with former years except in 
one instance, and that was the year 1837, 
When wheat was at 55s. 10d. the quarter, 
and the exports numbered 42,000,0002. ; 
ut In two years after, the exports were 
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53,000,0001., showing an increase of 
11,000,000. between 1837 and 1839— 
and the price of wheat was 70s. 8d. He 
would not argue for wheat being 55s. a 
quarter ; let it be as cheap as possible; but 
whatever its price, let it be of English pro- 
duce ; and he would also say, as regarded 
protection to agriculture, when the state of 
affairs would admit of a certain reduction, 
let it be extended, but to the produce of this 
country. It had been stated by a noble 
Lord last night, that the time was arrived 
to admit foreign corn, because the popula- 
tion outstripped the produce of the country; 
but so far from that being the case, it 
would be found that at the commencement 
of the present century, when the popula- 
tion was not half its present amount, 970 
out of every 1,000 were fed on home-grown 
corn, and not more than thirty out of every 
1,000 on foreign. And to take the last 
five years, or any series of years, it would 
be found that the production of the soil 
advanced with the increase of the popula- 
tion. Most cordially did he trust that the 
right hon. Baronet was right, and he (Mr. 


' Scott) in the wrong. He was quite unable, 


however, at present, to bring himself to 
that conviction. He could not go with the 
right hon. Baronet at this sort of atmo- 
spheric railway speed in legislation, and in 
abandonment of all former declarations. 
He believed that the present measure would 
give an impetus to the spirit of revolution, 
and that it would be so considered by those 
foreign Powers with whom we might seek 
to strengthen the bonds of amity. The 
hon. Member for Finsbury, in speaking of 
this measure, said, that he valued less the 
abolition of the Corn Law on its own ac- 
count, than as leading to ulterior results. 
And he was right. What reason was there 
that we should not next see a league against 
primogeniture, or against the Church? 
Why not a league against the Protestant 
succession? He lamented the measure of 
Her Majesty’s Government on account of 
the consequences that would ensue from 
it, both at home and abroad, in our Co- 
lonies and among foreign Powers. He 
lamented it because of the effects it would 
be attended with in Ireland, and also be- 
cause of the permanent, the irretrievable 
damage it would cause to the publie cha- 
racter of our leading statesmen. An emi- 
ment individual once observed that the 
faults of public men had a double effeet-— 
they were committed not only against their 
own times, but against posterity ; for when 
the evil consequences of their measures had 
2F 2 
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ceased, the consequence of their example 
still remained. On all these grounds he 
lamented the measure of the right hon. 
Gentleman, and felt himself bound by para- 
mount considerations of duty to oppose it. 
Mr. H. G. WARD said, the hon. Mem- 
ber who had just addressed the House was 
an exccedingly difficult man to follow. [A 
laugh.| ‘Oh, I don’t mean difficult in your 
sense; but in another sense.”’ The hon. 
Member had declared himself (Mr. Ward 
continued) counsel for the British Empire, 
and had taken the whole world within his 
wanderings ; but for argument, one half of 
the hon. Member’s speech might be safely 
left to dispose of the other. Not a single 
position had the hon. Gentleman taken up, 
which he had not effectually demolished in’a 
subsequent sentence ; not a single proposi- 
tion had he announced which he had not con- 
tradicted five minutes afterwards. [‘*No!’’] 
Why, had hon. Members attended to the 
speech? Had they marked, in the first 
place, the reproaches with which the hon. 
Gentleman had assailed the right hon. Ba- 
ronet for errors, as the hon. Member had 
called them, which, up to a recent date, 
he had entirely concurred in? Did hon. 
Members who sat on the other side agree 
with the hon. Member in his approbation of 
the Canada Corn Bill? Why, last year 
that Bill was to be the inevitable destruc- 
tion of British agriculture, yet the hon. 
Member had supported it. The hon. Mem- 
ber had supported every modification con- 
tained in the Tariff; and now he talked of 
the results, of the miserable wretched re- 
sults, to the hardware and cutlery dealers, 
and other branches of British industry, of 
what he called the bone-crushing experi- 
ment of the last three years, which, up to 
the last three months, he had himself con- 
eurredin. The hon. Member said he did not 
contradict himself. Why, in one breath he 
said there was simply a question of degree in 
this matter of free trade; and in the next, 
he declared that free trade was a breach of 
the Constitution. And after that tedious 
comparison with which he favoured the 
House, between the right hon. Baronet and 
a Counsel retained for a party, what right 
had he to take offence when the term was 
retorted upon him, and the right hon. Ba- 
ronet, with an eye to his inexplicable con- 
tradictions, asked him for what party he 
was engaged? The hon. Gentleman had 
talked of the devious course of the right 
hon. Baronet ; but it appeared to him (Mr. 
Ward) that, for the last three years, the 
course of the Government had been re- 
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markably direct ; for no one could doubt 
the conclusion it would arrive at ; and those 
who supported the measure of 1842 had no 
sort of right to turn round upon the right 
hon. Baronet, and complain of a result 
which they themselves had rendered inevit. 
able. For what had they done in 1842? 
They had the Government. They were 
a great party. They had an unassailable 
majority in that House. They had the game 
in their own hands. They had appealed tothe 
country in favour of Protection. They beat 
their opponents. But what then happened? 
What was the very first step ? Why, they 
admitted the absolute necessity of conces- 
sion to what the right hon. Baronet now 
called the voice of truth and reason ; and 
with every concession made, the necessity 
for their concessions became apparent. It 
became a mere question of degree as to what 
point they should stop at. Recollect, too,how 
the minor interests had been treated in the 
Tariff. They had been sacrificed. It would 
not do now, when defeat was staring hon. 
Gentlemen opposite in the face— [Mr 
Ferrand: No, no!] Why, what had the 
hon. Member done in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire after all? After the opening 
speech of the right hon. Baronet, it was no- 
torious that some Gentlemen were found in 
that House foolish or liberal enough to sub- 
scribe their two or three thousand pounds, to 
contest the West Riding with the noble 
Lord who had just taken his seat. The hon. 
Member opposite went into the Riding, and 
he certainly succeeded in that which ap- 
peared to be his peculiar mission—exciting 
the most hostile feelings between master 
and workman, and between capital and la- 
bour; but his own friends, the Tory manu- 
facturers in the Riding, were so frightened 
at the doctrines of the hon. Gentleman, 
that they refused to take part in the con- 
test. [Mr. Ferranp: That is not troe!] 
If that were intended as a personal contr- 
diction, it was not exactly the language 
which ought to be used in that House. 

[Mr. Ferraxp: No, no!] He had the 

best authority for what he said ; but hov- 

ever that might be, hon. Gentlemen opp 

site found themselves now in this position, 

that they were denouncing, as absolute 

treachery on the part of the Government, 
a step which was the inevitabie result of 

their own acts; and their own advocates 

were forced to admit that they only differed 

from the right hon. Baronet, because he 

went further than they wished. Even the 

hon. Member, who had just spoken, ad- 

mitted that legislation must be progress" 
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that the laws of England were not immu- 
table; but then he would rather have them 
altered at the desire of the landlords, than 
at the demand of the public. The public 
had waited long enough for the landlords 
to move on, and it was now time for the 
people to have something to say in the 
matter. The hon. Gentleman said, a tax 
upon corn was liable to be called a tax on 
bread. How was it possible to make a dis- 
tinction between them? He had said he 
would protect corn in moderation; but he 
had proved that protection was not called 
for by any bodies or interests which he 
professed to represent; for he said that in 
Scotland, where agriculture was well un- 
derstood, protection was not valued—and 
that in spite of the hilly and barren soil, 
the want of roads, of manure, of mar- 
kets, and of those other facilities which 
existed in other parts of the country—in 
spite of the demoralizing measures of the 
right hon. Baronet, cultivation was still 
profitably carried on. As to the trash 


which the hon. Member had quoted in re- 
lation to the Colonies, it needed no answer, 
nor would it be necessary to reply to the 
absurd circular of Mr. Buchanan; but he 
would ask how it was possible that we could 


incur the risk of nine-tenths of the Canada 
trade being taken from us and going to 
supply New York, seeing that we now sup- 
plied the markets of New York ourselves 
against all competitors ? What amount of 
the English export trade went to the English 
Colonies,? Ile did not believe that they 
took one-fourth of the whole exports of 
this country. Where were the rest con- 
sumed? In the neutral ports, where we 
had not any advantage, and not the slight- 
est preference over our continental neigh- 
bows. Ie must next go back to the speech 
of the hon. and gallant Member for Liver- 
pool, who, he regretted to find, had left the 
House, though having made a very elabo- 
tate speech, he must have expected that 
some remarks would have been made upon 
what he had stated. The hon. and gallant 
Gentleman was peculiarly happy in his po- 
sition, for he said that he had nothing to 
regret, and nothing to retract, since he had 
come into Parliament. Few Members in 
that House could make such a declaration. 
The town of Liverpool, however, was not 
80 peculiarly happy in her Members at the 
present moment; for one, the noble Lord 
(Lord Sandon) found it utterly impossible 
to make his vote and his speech agree upon 
this occasion; and the other hon. and gal- 
lant Member had connected with the cause 
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of the narrowest and blindest monopoly the 
greatest commercial town in the Empire. 
The hon. and gallant Gentleman wished for 
protection to all; he would give protection 
to all; and he would give it above all to 
labour, because it was exposed to the com- 
petition of capital at home ; but he seemed 
not to see the reply to his doctrine, in the 
question—** What would labour do without 
capital ¢”’ They had heard of the competition 
of flesh and blood with machinery. That 
had been made the most of in the West 
Riding by the hon. Member for Knares- 
borough, who had some extraordinary no- 
tions upon this subject ; but the working 
men now scouted such a doctrine—they 
outstripped their leaders, and went beyond 
them ; but he (Mr. Ward) confessed that he 
was indeed surprised to hear an hon. Member 
for Liverpool complain of the competition be- 
tween English labour and English capital, 
and ask Parliament to protect labour against 
capital. Then the hon. Member said that 
reciprocity was hopeless ; that it was all 
very well to talk about free trade here, but 
that we could not communicate it to other 
countries. We had tried negotiations, and 
we had failed; was it not then advisable to 
try the effect of example? Had not our 
trade with France quintupled, notwith- 
standing the most rigorous and severe re- 
strictions imposed upon our imports? Then, 
it was asked, what would become of our 
Colonies, and what would be the effect on 
British interests in India? The hon. and 
gallant Member himself admitted, that if 
the Indian cotton manufacture had been 
interfered with, the people of India were 
supplied with cottons from this country, 
better and cheaper than they could be pro- 
cured at home; and yet he said that this 
measure would be the ruin of India. He 
asked also how the people on the banks 
of the Ganges could enter into competition 
with those of other favoured countries ? 
What did the people of the Brazils inherit 
by way of advantage over those who inha- 
bited the same clime, and had the assistance 
of British science and British capital? He 
always thought it had been assumed, during 
the discussions on the Slavery Emancipation 
Bill, that free labour was better and cheaper 
than slave labour. How was it, then, that 
India could not enter into competition with 
any other country? The hon. and gallant 
Gentleman then appealed to the opinions of 
Mr. Huskisson. No man entertained a 
greater respect for the name of Mr. Hus- 
kisson—no man had a warmer appreciation 
of the great services he had rendered to his 
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country—than himself; but Mr. Huskis- 
son, like the right hon. Baronet opposite, 
was obliged during his long career often to 
make sacrifices to party requirements ; and 
if an appeal were made to the opinions of 
Mr. Huskisson in 1825, it would be right 
that an appeal should also be made to his 
opinions towards the close of his career, 
when he was free from the trammels of 
party, and ventured to speak his real senti- 
ments. What did he say towards the close ? 
On the 25th of March, 1830, two years 
after his sliding-scale had been in opera- 
tion, and he had seen its defects, he said— 
“Tt was his unalterable conviction that we 
could not uphold the Corn Laws now in existence, 
together with the taxation, and increase the na- 
tional prosperity, or preserve public content- 
ment. That these laws could be repealed with- 
out affecting the landed interest, whilst the people 
would be relieved from their distress, he never 
had any doubt whatever.” 
It was easy to complain of bad faith and 
of the betrayal of constituencies; but the 
first thing a public man had to do, was to 
be right; and if he found that he was 
not right, he ought at once to return to 
what reason and experience showed to be 
most conducive to the real interests of the 
country. There was no question on which 
a public man had greater justification in 
exercising his right to change his opinion, 
than the Corn Laws. It had never been 
a party question. Many had lived to learn 
and to benefit by experience.. Every day 
new lights and new facts broke in upon 
them, and warranted any man in changing 
his opinion. Mr. Huskisson had changed 
his opinion. The noble Lord the Member 
for the city of London had manfully come 
forward and declared, ‘* What I did twenty 
years ago, when I was a young and inex- 
perienced man, was erroneous, and I have 
seen good reason to change my opinions.” 
He (Mr. Ward) himself admitted that the 
first vote he had given was with the right 
hon. Baronet the Secretary for the Home 
Department, in favour of the Corn Laws, 
and he had only altered his views since 
he had brought his mind to bear upon 
the subject, and since he had done what 
few, perhaps, did, looked honestly and 
fairly into the question, divested from 
all class, he would not say interests, 
for they had not so much effect upon an 
honest mind, but class prejudices and party 
ties, which were more difficult to shake off 
than considerations of personal interests. 
Men got hampered with party connexions, 
or they had made some hasty and ill-con- 
sidered speech at a county meeting, and 
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they thought it only consistent with their 
honour to adhere to their opinions, till the 
whole country was united against the ob. 
stinate and blundering pursuit of a policy, 
which was as ruinous to their own interests 
as it was to those of the Empire. In 
the course of this debate there had been 
delivered many very able speeches. A 
speech had been delivered by the hon, 
Member for Northamptonshire, which he 
(Mr. Ward) had cheered as loudly and 
heard as attentively as any of the hon, 
Gentlemen on the opposite benches. He 
had never listened to a speech which 
pleased him more in point of delivery, 
tone, and feeling, in fact in everything 
excepting only the principle upon which it 
was founded. And yet, take that speech 
for what it was worth, strip it of its glare 
and glitter, and what was it? Insignificant 
beyond the power of language to depict. 
From first to last it was a petitio principit 
—from beginning to end « begging of the 
question. The whole fabric of its argu- 
ment was constructed upon the absurd as- 
sumption, that not only could they, by means 
of an Act of Parliament, protect one class 
of men without injuring another, but that 
they could, through the same magical in- 
strumentality, make every member of the 
community richer, better, and happier than 
he was before; and all this without in- 
juring any other created being. If there 
could be any pretext of common sense or 
reason for this assumption—if it were in- 
deed true that by an Act of Parliament 
that House could make men richer, more 
prosperous, or happier than at present, 
without working evil to any one—all he 
could say was, that the Members of that 
House were the blindest of men, and of all 
mortals the most neglectful of their high 
and sacred duties, since instead of wasting 
night after night in irksome discussion, 
they had not long ago introduced some 
such enactment as would have relieved 
themselves of an infinity of trouble, and 
put the whole human race in the enjoy- 
ment of unbounded felicity. But he denied 
that there was the slightest foundation in 
truth for any such assumption. He dif- 
fered toto colo from the hon. Member. 
He denied that such results could ever 
flow from the protective system. That 
system was intolerable and indefensible, 
unless it could be shown that it was capable 
of universal application. It would not do to 
say that beneficial results would be the con- 
sequence to a certain class, if the protective 
system were applied in a particular quarter. 
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Unless it was capable of universal adapta- 
tion, it was a nuisance. Small and minute 
interests must be attended to under that 
system, as well as great and important 
ones. If they applied the principle to 

at interests, they were bound to bring 
it down to the smallest branches of the 
most unimportant manufactures. If this 
could not be done, away with the protec- 
tive system! It was an absolute nuisance 
to the community. And who was there 
would say this could be done? A great 
injustice had been done to the farming 
interest when protection was taken off 
tares and clover-seed, at least so some 
hon. Gentlemen opposite were heard to 
say (though, indeed, much work had not 
been made about the matter); but the 
farmers themselves appeared to be of 
a very different opinion; and if he was 
not very much mistaken, the hon. Baronet 
opposite (Sir John Tyrrell) was himself pre- 
sent at a meeting in Essex, at which the 
farmers declared it to be their opinion that 
the protective duty on seed was, in fact, 
anything at all but a measure of protection, 
for that there were ninety-nine farmers 
who were ready to purchase the seed, for 
one who was ready to grow it. Unless, 
therefore, they could adapt their protective 
system—and that too with equally bene- 
ficial effeet—to every branch of commerce 
and agriculture, it was a mockery—a delu- 
sion, Their great principle was a great 
humbug—a specious high-sounding thing, 
which it was all very well to make elo- 
quent speeches about, but which, in point 
of fact, could never be worked out, never 
carried into practical operation. A noble 
Friend of his—he did not know whether 
the privilege of calling him friend might 
still be accorded to him, but he once had 
the honour of calling him his friend—Lord 
Daere, had, at a meeting which was recently 
held in Hertfordshire, ceded so much to 
free-trade principles as to advocate the in- 
troduction of a description of cattle-food 
for the benefit of certain feeders ; but he 
(Mr. Ward) would wish to know how that 
could be done without injury to those who 
raised that same description of food in Ire- 
land, Scotland, and the north of England ? 
If the measure which the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Winchester (Mr. B. Escott) 
had originated, had been carried, and if 
maize had been introduced into this coun- 
try duty free, there would, as a necessary 
consequence, be a lessened demand for 
oats and barley; and the farmers of Scot- 


land and of the fens of Lincolnshire would 
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be the sufferers. All other interests might 
be benefited, but one would receive a 
great injury. The truth was, they could 
not work out the principle practically; 
and any attempt to do it would involve 
them in a labyrinth from which they would 
not be able to extricate themselves, even 
if hon. Members opposite had a Ministry 
of their own. Were they then to sacrifice 
to this principle the great interests con- 
nected with a large and cheap supply of 
food for this country? It was said, how- 
ever, that we could not compete with fo- 
reigners, because we were so heavily taxed. 
This was a question which ought to be ap- 
proached with peculiar delicacy by hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. For six years this 
had been constantly put forward as the 
reason for refusing a change ; and he was 
now delighted to find, by the votes of an- 
other House, that a noble Lord had taken 
up the subject, and had adopted almost the 
exact words of his own rejected Motion. 
A corresponding notice he had given in that 
House, and for three years successively he 
had endeavoured to procure an inquiry. If 
the agricultural interests had any peculiar 
burdens, they ought to be ashamed if they 
could not prove them ; yet for three years 
he had given them the opportunity, which 
they had declined. He had begged them 
to nominate their own Committee ; he had 
told them that they might even have the 
hon. and gallant Member for Lincoln 
(Colonel Sibthorp) as their Chairman, if 
they so pleased ; and that they might ex- 
amine his witnesses, or he would examine 
theirs, so that they should arrive at a fair 
conclusion ; but they had declined, and for 
the best of reasons. They had no case 
which they could prove before twelve intel- 
ligent men, and they would have nothing to 
do with it. [Sir J. Tyrrerz: Hear, hear. | 
The hon. Baronet who cheered had not 
voted for it, and he well recollected the 
last time the subject was discussed the 
hon. Baronet did him the honour of sleeping 
through the whole of his speech in the 
gallery. There was not the least blame in 
that—it was the best use the hon. Gentle- 
man could make of his time, for it was a 
very disagreeable subject ; he did not know 
what to say, and so he thought it best to 
sleep through the whole of it. However, 
the party disagreed to the appointment of 
a Committee : they shuffled about, and as a 
great party they did not do themselves 
justice ; there was much talking and brag- 
ging out of the House, but they did nothing 
in it; there never was a party that so shrunk 
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from a fair inquiry. [Sir J. TyRRewe : 
Hear, hear.] He supposed by that cheer 
there was some mystery behind, and 
that by the hon. Baronet the mystery 
would be cleared up. The hon. Baronet 
had at Chelmsford cleared away many mys- 
teries. He had cleared up the mystery of 
the breaking up of the Cabinet, and had 
told his friends how all the Ministers voted; 
and if he could clear up the mystery that 
night, he trusted the opportunity would not 
be allowed to pass by. Ie had certainly 
assumed that as hon. Gentlemen never 
had proved their case or attempted it, so 
they never could. Were they, however, to 
shrink on grounds such as he had alluded 
to—grounds so contradictory and so incon- 
sistent—from entertaining—and favourably 
entertaining he trusted the House would, 
and as the country had done—the pro- 
positions brought forward by Her Ma- 
Jesty’s Government. He would give to 
those propositions his most cordial sup- 
port as the salvation of the agricultural in- 
terest, because he believed the worst thing 
that could be done would be to leave those 
Gentlemen to themselves. Nothing could be 
more fatal than any attempt on their part 
to go without leading-strings. They never 
had known—they did not then know— 
their own interest. They had made the 
strangest mistakes whenever they had 
been enabled by courtesy or circumstances 
to try their hand in the Statute Book. 
He would not enter into details, but let 
them take the case of wool. [Mr. W. 
Mites: Hear.] Would the hon. Member 
meet him on that ground? [Mr. Mies: 
I will.] Well, if the hon. Member would 
meet him, he would state the case of wool. 
In 1817, he believed the agricultural 
interest, by way of raising the price of 
English wool, were induced to lay a duty 
of 6d. per pound on foreign wool. Would 
the hon. Member for Somerset deny, that 
at the end of five years from that time, the 
price of wool was lower in England than it 
had been for 200 years before ? Would he 
deny, that when in 1825 the duty was 
lowered to Id., the price instantly rose ? 
Would the hon. Member deny, that now 
that the duty on foreign wool was taken off 
altogether, and that during the last year 
alone sixty-nine millions of pounds of foreign 
wool had been imported, the price of wool 
here was as high as it had been since the 
beginning of the present century? How 
would he meet that case ? He should say, 
that the hon. Gentleman and his Friends 
were saved by Mr. Huskisson and the right 
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hon. Baronet from the consequences of 
their own blindness. The agricultural ip 
terests imagined that they could monopo. 
lize this branch of the market; but the 
now saw their mistake, and they at last 
found that their only remedy, their only 
source of safety, was to throw themselves 
into the arms of that monster of free trade, 
in their denunciations of which they were 
now so vehement. The hon. Member for 
Northamptonshire had declared that the 
repeal of the Corn Laws would destroy the 
tenants of the country. This might be the 
hon. Member’s feeling, and it might be 
the feeling of many Gentlemen inside that 
House; but it was not the feeling of the 
tenant class in this country. That class 
viewed the quostion in a different light, and 
did not apprehend any frightful calamities 
as the consequence of the measure, pro- 
vided only the landlords would discharge 
their duty towards them conscientiously, 
and meet them in a fair spirit. On the 
contrary, the tenants were most anxious 
that this question should be set at rest at 
once. They knew that they would not be 
able to do anything with their land until 
this question was settled; and they also 
knew that it could be only settled in one 
way. Hon. Gentlemen in “ the agricul- 
tural interest,”’ as the phrase went, might 
perhaps by a vexatious opposition delay the 
consummation of this great question for a 
few months—perhaps for twelve months ; 
but in the long run they were sure to arrive 
at a final settlement of the Corn Laws, 
and that could be only effected by the total 
and unqualified abrogation of the protective 
duties. Let the tenants be met in a fair 
spirit by their landlords, and no evil conse- 
quences would be felt. Let the tillage of 
the land be put on a more rational and 
equitable basis—let the leases be re- 
modelled, expunging the obsolete terms 
and, above all, let not the tenants be 
obliged to support the game of their land- 
lords (that was one of the burdens upon 
land), and all would eventually go on pros- 
perously and smoothly. Two or three years 
of difficulty might perhaps have to be en- 
countered ; but had there been no difli- 
culties during the existence of the pro- 
tective system ? Surely it must be admitted 
by all that difficulties numerous and dis- 
tressing had resulted from the fluctuation 
of prices. In the years 1833 and 1830 the 
agricultural interests were in no very palmy 
condition. At those periods wheat was 39s. 
a quarter, notwithstanding that under the 
law of 1815, 80s. was promised} to be i- 
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sured to the tenant. No donbt it was, as 
the Member for Northampton had pictured, 
a sad thing to remove a man from a spot 
of land to which he and his family were 
attached. To be sure it was. It was a 
hard thing for any man to sunder him- 
self from old habits ; but was legislation 
to be carried on under the influence of 
this feeling ? Would they feel equally soli- 
citous and equally tender about the shop- 
keeper? It was the general good of the 
entire community that should be regarded. 
Eventually, however, it would be found 
that the farmer would, under the new 
system, be as prosperous as ever. Let a 
proper relation be established between 
landlord and tenant; and let no tenant 
hold more land than he had capital to 
till, and stock it with, and all would be 
well, It was a false humanity to permit 
a feeling of sickly sentimentality of this 
kind to warp them in the consideration 
of a great national question, in which the 
best interests of the Empire were involved. 
Should not some feeling be evinced for 
the labouring man, three-fourths of whose 
yearly income, as had been calculated by 
the noble Lord the Member for the West 


Riding of Yorkshire, were absorbed in the 
purchase of food ? They should look to that 
man, and take care that they did him no 


injustice. And could any one who heard 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Wilts, the other night, when 
he said that on his own estates and in his 
own neighbourhood, whilst wheat was vary- 
ing from 74s. to 40s., in the last ten years, 
the wages he paid during that time—and 
they all knew that the right hon, Gentle- 
man was aman of a kind and liberal heart 
—were but 8s. or 9s. ; could any one who 
heard that, say that the labourer did not 
suffer the most from the system of protec- 
tion? Talk of wages equalizing themselves 
to the price of provisions! why, when they 
saw the labourer exposed to the keenest 
privations under the system of protection, 
could they turn round and invoke that 
House to continue those laws, not for the 
sake of the landlords, but for the sake of 
the labourers and the tenants? He recol- 
lected a passage in the writings of a gen- 
tleman who wrote in language peculiarly 
expressive, in which he called all those 
fallacies in which publie men were in the 
habit of indulging, “ political lies ;” and 
he said that ‘* there never was a lie yet, 
which was not brought, sooner or later, 
to Nature’s bank for payment.” So, 
‘0, was it with the lie respecting the 
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protective system. You might “ pass it 
on,’’ as Mr. Carlyle termed it, from rank to 
rank, so long as you had to deal only with 
the rich and the powerful; but you come 
at last to the ‘* dumb, lowest class, which, 
with spade and mattock on its shoulder, 
stands face to face with reality, and can pass 
the lie on no farther.”” The people now 
thoroughly understood the protective sys- 
tem; and that they were thoroughly sick of 
it was attested by the meetings which had 
been recently held in Wiltshire and else- 
where. The landed Gentlemen had one 
resource: let them take the path now open- 
ed to them ; let them look to the great de- 
velopment of the interests of this country, 
and the consequent increase of employment, 
as the only thing that would permanently 
improve the situation of all classes of the 
population; and when they had ascertained 
what was the right course to pursue, he 
hoped that no small or selfish interests 
would, upon calm consideration, have an 
influence on the great body of the English 
gentry now arrayed against these measures. 
It was a difficult task that they had under- 
taken, and he was sorry to see them com- 
mitted to it; for never had an aristocracy 
stood higher than that of England in public 
estimation, and he should be grieved to see 
them forfeit one particle of their position. 
But when a class, however numerous, how- 
ever powerful, raised themselves against 
the interests of a whole community, de- 
pend upon it it could not long command 
either the respect or the sympathy of 
the people. It was a question involving 
their personal interests: he said that with 
reference to himself, for every interest he 
had was in land; but he gave his support 
to the policy of his friends behind him, be- 
cause he saw that it was the irresistible 
claim of justice. Already some of the 
brightest ornaments of that House had 
been driven from it by the honest admis- 
sion of their altered convictions upon that 
subject, and others were upon the point of 
following their example. <A noble Lord 
opposite had told them that his convic- 
tion was with them, though he did not 
think himself at liberty to act up to it. 
He felt sure, however, that the noble 
Lord would free himself from the tram- 
mels that embarrassed him, and would 
soon bring his vote and his opinions 
into unison. Could they honestly main- 
tain a law which, as he thought, had 
been based upon false principles—upon 
grounds which they could not work out in 
detail when they came to try it, and which 
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was utterly at variance with the just de- 
mands of the country ¢? He did not believe 
that they could. The hon. Member for 
Huntingdon had spoken of a compromise ; 
he appeared to have in his mind some Mi- 
nistry which was to qualify protection, and 
adjust this question by some new modifi- 
cation of the tax on food. Perhaps the hon. 
Member was himself to be a member of this 
juste milieu Government; but he assured 
the hon. Member that, so far as the sense of 
the country went, they thought that the 
only fault of this great scheme was, that it 
did not work out its principles far enough. 
There was no conceivable reason why the 
duty upon butter and cheese should be re- 
duced one-half, and the duty upon corn 
taken off altogether; and as to any idea of 
a compromise, he could assure the hon. 
Gentleman that the attempt would only 
serve to protract the struggle, and involve 
all the interests connected with agriculture 
in inextricable confusion. There was a 
very small quantity of wheat now to come 
in, and delay would deprive them of the 
opportunity, which perhaps they might 
never have again, of admitting foreign 
corn without any check to the agricultural 
industry of the country. He sincerely 
trusted, therefore, that the majority with 
which the measure of the Government 
would be sanctioned in that House, might 
be large enough to insure to it such a re- 
ception elsewhere, as he was certain it 
would meet with from the country. 

Mr. MILES rose as one of that class 
which, the hon. Gentleman who had just 
spoken had said, sat there to promote their 
own interests: he thought that expression 
harsh, for as he had always done full justice 
to the opinions of hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
and thought that they had acted from zeal- 
ous but mistaken motives, for the good of 
their country, so did he expect the same con- 
sideration in return. This was a great ques- 
tion; and althoughthehon. Member said that 
thehon. Member for Roxburghshire had wan- 
dered over the world in this discussion, yet 
when the magnitude of the subject was con- 
sidered, they could not, in his opinion, look 
too far afield, or meditate too much upon 
the injuries likely to be inflicted, not only 
upon our home produce, but also upon that 
of our Colonies, and of every place now 
dependent on us. This was not an agri- 
cultural debate, though it had a good deal 
merged into one; but it was a debate in- 
volving every question, and those interests 
that were most dear to the whole popula- 
tion of the country. Scarcely an interest 





was left untouched ; and it would ill become 
hon. Members to take up this as an agri. 
cultural question, and to contend for what 
the hon. Member opposite had called their 
class interest ; although he thought that 
the party opposed to the right hon. Baronet 
had the good wishes of the great body of 
the people of England with them. He 
knew not that the debate could have com. 
menced better than with the speech of 
the hon. Baronet the Member for Liver- 
pool, followed, as it was, by that of the 
hon. Member for Roxburghshire, because 
both touched upon a point of much vital 
importance, viz., the effect the proposed 
measures would have on the Colonies; 
and although they found that the hon. 
Member for Roxburghshire had supported 
the right hon. Baronet in his change of the 
Tariff in 1842, yet he was strenuously 
opposed to any further change; and, in 
his opinion, the longer this question was 
delayed, the longer time that might elapse 
before these minor interests which were 
affected were brought under discussion, the 
more would it appear necessary to oppose 
the measure as far as they were concerned. 
He thought the hon. Gentleman who had 
just spoken had put this question most 
fairly—that either protection must be de- 
fended as a principle, and as applicable to 
all classes; or if they abandoned it and 
took it away from one, then all protection 
must be withdrawn from every branch 
of our domestic industry. That was the 
best ground upon which this subject could 
be debated. The hon. Member for Hun- 
tingdon had talked of a compromise. This 
he (Mr. Miles) could never defend. He 
thought they must either stand precisely 
as they did, or must adopt the measure 
proposed by the right hon. Baronet or the 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. He conceived 
that the measures now proposed were 
brought forward against the experience of 
centuries; and he had now to ask whether 
the successful experiment of the short 
period of the last three years could be 
taken as an argument for the withdrawal 
of all protection, against the experience 
indeed of ages, during which this country 
had risen to a height of prosperity whieh 
no other country had ever yet ‘attained. 
He would ask those hon. Gentlemen whe- 
ther we were singular in the adoption of 
the principle of protection, or whether it 
was not of universal application? and whe- 
ther it would not be an act of insanity to 
withdraw it, and to hope to maintain the 
artisan and labourer of this country ™ 
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direct competition with the foreigner? They 
had indeed but slender hopes that foreign 
countries would follow the example; since 
the effect of the Tariff of 1842 had caused 
several foreign States, instead of lower- 
ing, to increase their duties upon our pro- 
duce. But he would ask them to look 
at the period at which this question was 
brought forward. Was it not one of most 
extraordinary prosperity ? Look at the 
state of the public funds—of the labour 
market—of manufactures, and of the vast 
application of capital to commercial en- 
terprise. These at once showed the im- 
mense prosperity of the present time, 
and he thought held up a warning to them 
not to tamper with their old commercial 
policy, but to leave well alone, and to be 
satistied with that happiness which was 
now showered upon this country. What, 
then, was the reason why this measure was 
undertaken ? It appeared to him extraor- 
dinary that an affection in one crop should 
have led to such a change in the minds of 
public men ; for it seemed to him—and he 
had taken much trouble on the subject— 
that the fears about the potato crop had 
been very greatly exaggerated. He had 


done everything he could to procure returns, 


and had not been satisfied with his own 
individual research. But it would be in 
the recollection of the House that on the 
first night of the debate, when he thought 
reflections were cast upon the agricultural 
body by the noble Lord for not caring for 
the distress of the poor, he then told him, 
that, so far from it, very early in November 
avery large body of agriculturists, at a 
meeting in London, declared that if famine 
prevailed in Ireland, they were perfectly wil- 
ling to throw open the ports. He thought, 
however, that that was too good an opportu- 
nity to lose to endeavour to obtain the very 
best statistical information in his power; and 
although he could not effect that in Ireland, 
he was enabled to do it in England, by 
means of those societies which were now 
established throughout the country in con- 
nexion with agriculture. Forms contain- 
Ing certain queries which it was advisable 
to have filled up were sent to each of these 
societies, and the consequence was that re- 
turns were made from twenty-six counties. 
These returns were signed, in many in- 
stances by the churehwardens and over- 
seers of the parishes, and in other cases by 
individuals competent to supply the re- 
quired information. Though the returns 
Were not so fully given as they might be, 
still he was able from them to give such evi- 
dence as would dissipate all ideas and fears 
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of a coming scarcity. He had only that 
morning seen a friend of his, from the 
county which he had the honour to re- 
present —a large potato grower, who 
had called upon an extensive potato 
salesman in the city, as he wished to dis- 
pose of his stock. That gentleman found, 
to his (Mr. Miles’s) delight, that potatoes 
were now decreasing in price, and the 
salesman told him that if he wished to sell 
them, he should do so now, for his eonvic- 
tion was that in spring they would be 
cheaper. That was a statement which he 
was sure the House would be pleased to 
hear, as being the opinion of an eminent 
potato merchant. He would now refer to 
the returns in the shortest possible man- 
ner, and confine himself to as few of the 
details as was consistent with a fair state- 
ment of the case, omitting all allusion to 
the articles of grass, hay, and clover. 
The return, he might state, had reference 
to a breadth of land extending to 1,292,000 
acres, and in quoting from it he would 
confine himself to wheat, barley, oats, and 
potatoes. Relating to potatoes, his wish 
was that the information should have been 
as full as possible. Observations were de- 
manded from each district as to the actual 
state of the potato crop; and, although the 
replies were of course various, some stating 
the loss to be one-third, some one-half, and 
others having a full crop; yet all con- 
curred, that, though there was disease, the 
crop was large, in consequence of their 
having been a greater breadth of land 
planted with potatoes than usual; and 
that though this increased breadth planted, 
did not make up entirely for the failure, 
yet, that it did so in a great measure, and 
would much alleviate the pressure that 
must otherwise have fallen upon the lower 
classes. He found, that as to the wheat 
crop of this year, there was in favour of its 
being at or above an average crop, 3,092 
returns. As to barley, the returns for its 
being at or above an average crop, were 
2,750; below an average, 337; for oats, 
at or above an average, 2,634: below an 
average, 260; for beans and peas, at or 
above an average crop, 2,273; below an 
average, 466; turnips, &e., above an 
average, 2,750; below an average, 333; 
potatoes at or above an average, 1,898; 
below an average, 1,660. He trusted that 
so far as they could they had done every- 
thing in their power to disabuse the coun- 
try of the idea that there was any danger 
of famine; for though the potatoes might 
have failed to some extent, yet in other 
kinds of produce there was abundance; and 
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they ought to thank Providence for thus 
remedying the loss of one article of food, by 
the abundance of another. But, in look- 
ing at this question, he should like as 
much as possible to follow the two ditferent 
statements made by the right hon. Gentle- 
man at the head of the Government; and 
he would make allusion first of all to his 
speech on the Address, because, with that 
admirable Parliamentary tact which the 
right hon. Gentlemen knew so well how to 
follow, he made that speech just the com- 
mencement of the one that afterwards fol- 
lowed, and which now formed the subject 
of the present debate. In that speech the 
right hon. Baronet stated that since taxes 
had been withdrawn from flax, meat, wool, 
and lard, the prices of those articles had 
greatly advanced. He would take the case 
of flax in the first instance. That was an 
article at one time much cultivated in the 
county he had the honour to represent ; but 
since the repeal of the duty, the cultivation 
of flax was almost entirely given over ; and 
such was the case in many other counties 
of England. It was true that flax was 
now grown in Ireland; and why? The flax 
that used to be grown in England was now 
cultivated there, because the soil was 
equally propitious for its culture, and the 
wages of labour were much smaller. He 
had in his hand a return from four parishes 
in the county of Somerset, which showed 
the amount lost by the labouring popula- 
tion from this measure. He would merely 
take the averages, pointing out what the 
amount of cultivation in flax was before the 
diminution of the duty, and what it was at 
the present time—what was the amount of 
labour which it called forth, and what the 
loss had been to the agricultural popula- 
tion by throwing this trade open. These 
parishes were Chiselborough, Odecomb, 
and East and West Coker, and the returns 
were to this effect. The number of acres 
annually laid down in the cultivation of 
flax, previous to the withdrawal of protec- 
tion, and since that occurrence, were as 
follows :— 
Before. Since. 
Chiselborough - 100 : . 10 
Odecomb 4 . 100 , - '* 
East Coker. ey . oie 
West Coker . . 360 A ~ a 


710 46 


The expense of cultivating an acre of flax, 
dressing and preparing it for the market, 
was 3l.; and the cultivation of it afforded 
full labour for a large portion of the year 
to the whole of the industrial population of 





these parishes. Since the withdrawal of 
protection and the abandonment of culti- 
vation the loss to these parishes each year 
in labour was respectively— ; 
Chiselborough . : : - £1350° 
Odecomb 3 > 5 - 1440 
East Coker . 5 ‘. ‘ 2070 
West Coker. ‘ ‘. - 6100 


Total ; 3 y 9960 


And all this by the operation of the prin. 
ciple of free trade. He (Mr. Miles) would 
next come to the subject of meat, re- 
garding which the Member for Newcastle 
had left out one statement that he wished 
he had brought before the House. He 
attributed the high price of meat at the 
present time to various causes, chiefly to 
the murrain that had arisen of late years, 
and to the scarcity of provender and the 
failure of the green crops that had been 
experienced in the southern and western 
counties in 1844 and 1845. Now it was 
perfeetly true that all those causes led to 
the high prices of meat; but the hon. 
Member did not follow up the matter suf- 
ficiently ; he did not state the decrease 
that had taken place in the supply of 
Smithfield market—a decrease during the 
last six months of 1845, as compared with 
a similar period for the last three weeks of 
1844, of 250,000. Nor did he state that 
there was a weekly decrease in sheep to the 
extent of 16,000, as compared with last year. 
All this would account for the high price of 
meat at the present time. The right hon. 
Baronet should also recollect that the ani- 
mals brought into market in 1845 were 
not half so fat as those produced this year. 
The want of proper feeding in that and the 
preceding year lessened the animals in 
weight from seven to ten stones, and conse- 
quently there was a greater consumption of 
animals without the same quantity of meat 
as usual haying been obtained. He 
would next come to the subject of wool; 
but before he did so he would take 
the liberty of suggesting to Gentlemen on 
the other side of the House that this article 
was a proof that the agriculturists could 
not be fairly charged with opposition to all 
abolition, even in matters affecting directly 
their own interests. The manufacturers 
wished the duty repealed, and the agr- 
culturists, seeing that the import of the 
short wool from the Continent was advan- 
tageous to them, to mix with their own 
Southdown wool, at once acceded to their 
demand. The consequence had been 4 
great increase in the amount of wool used 
by the manufacturers, and the price of the 
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article, from the goodness of trade, neces- 


sarily rose. In this case, as he believed it 
was in all others, the interests of manufac- 
ture and agriculture went together ; when 
the one prospered, the other must ; when 
one fell, the other would fall also. As to 
the subject of lard, it was impossible to 
state, from the information they possessed, 
what was the state of the trade ; but he 
believed that when the proper return was 
before them it would be found that one 
great reason why the price of lard was so 
high, was the deficiency in the supply of 
oil. He felt strongly, and so must the 
House, that it was the duty of every Minis- 
ter to promote the welfare, and to ensure 
the confidence, of all classes—agricultural, 
commercial, and manufacturing, in this 
great country ; but he would ask if, not- 
withstanding the prosperity which had 
existed during the last three years, there 
was not a feeling in men’s minds that they 
were not safe in the hands of the right hon. 
Baronet. The changes in the Tariff of 1842 
were of such a character that they could 
not but look for further measures from the 
right hon. Baronet of a similar description; 
and it was natural that some degree of un- 
easiness should be experienced. The right 
hon. Baronet seemed to treat the home 
market as nothing : he had allied himself 
to the manufacturing interest, and would 
sacrifice our own manufactures to the fo- 
reign. He seemed to have thrown over- 
board the industrious energies of the nation, 
and left them to competition with the 
lightly taxed and low paid people of the 
Continent of Europe, and with the capitalists 
of the illimitable territory and lightly taxed 
Continent of America. Were we manu- 
facturers? So were they. Were we pro- 
ducers of food ? So were they. Our manu- 
factures were in the greatest state of pros- 
perity, and had reached the highest point 
of perfection. The skill of our people, it 
was said, was infinite; but the ingenuity of 
the mechanic was completely superseding 
the skill and labour of the artisan. Capital 
they would find always flowing into any 
kind of trade in which there was a chance 
of gain; so that, with capital abundant, 
and manufacturing ingenuity and skill great, 
the country might surely become, but for 
the restrictive policy of other nations, 
manufacturers for the world. But he would 
ask them to look at the commercial policy 
of France, of Russia, and of America. He 
was sorry to detain the House, but he felt 
it necessary to trouble them at some length 
by referring to statistical documents rather 
than to assertions of his own, in order to 
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make out his case fairly before the House. 
He begged, in the first place, to call their 
attention to the commercial policy of 
France ; and he did not think that he 
could do better than quote from a book 
which was laid on the Table some time ago 
—he meant the Report on the Commercial 
Tariffs and Regulations of the several 
States of Europe and America, which the 
hon. Member for Bolton conceived that no 
one but a free trader ever looked into ; but 
he for one, had certainly perused it, he 
trusted with some advantage. He found 
that Mr. Macgregor, -in his statement on 
the commercial policy of France, said— 

“The soil and climate of France are adapted to 
the growth in perfection of almost every agricul- 
tural protection. All descriptions of corn, vege- 
tables, and most fruits are, grown. Flax, hemp, 
oleaginous seeds, beetroot, various grasses, and 
plants yielding dyes, are cultivated extensively. 
The olive, the mulberry-tree, the rice, maize, 
wheat, and the potato, all find a natural soil, and 
flourish in this universally favoured country.” 
France, of all countries in Europe, should 
produce so cheaply as to have no pretence 
for restricting the importation of foreign 
corn. Notwithstanding this undoubted fact, 
a Committee of the Deputies reported, in 
1842, that— 

“Tf we admitted the food and raiment and 
victuals, and colonial and other objects, which 
strangers would bring to our ports, we might, pro- 
bably, gain some hundreds of millions. Should we 
be the richer in consequence? For the riches of 
a State are in the elements of labour, and when 
labour fails to find employment, misery is repro- 
duced, And it is not only a question of comfort, 
but one of existence ; for if wheat were introduced 
without duty from the Baltie or Black Sea, our 
Mauritius shores would remain uncultivated, and 
the effect of a ruinous competition would affect 
more and more nearly the whole of our agricul- 
tural population.” 

Again, Mr. Macgregor says with respeet 
to Russia— 

“ Russia may be said to prohibit the importa- 
tion of every material like those which can be 
drawn by the labour of her serfs from her mines 
and forests; and of every foreign manufactured 
article, in order that the labour of their serfs, 
with the aid of machinery either imported or made 
in the country, and directed by skilful foreign 
artisans, shall be made to produce articles either 
similar to, or that may be substituted for, those 
of foreign manufacture.” 

But what is the case with regard to manu- 
factured goods? Is it not notorious that 
in common cotton goods, foreigners can 
successfully compete with us in neutral 
markets ; and what then would be the re- 
sult were they to be fully admitted into the 
home market ? It should be remembered 


also that these foreign nations produce 
food as well as we do. 


But what was the 
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difference between them and this country ? 
Our territory was limited, while the whole 
world, which was proposed to be thrown 
open to compete with it, was illimitable. 
He requested the House to bear in mind 
also the industrial skill which was daily 
developing itself in the agricultural districts, 
and which was going on to such an extent 
as to show that the remark of the right hon. 
Baronet Sir R. Peel, on the first night of 
the Session, viz.—that agriculture was yet 
in its infancy, was not borne out by facts ; 
for to a casual observer it must be apparent 
that in the north, south, east, and west, 
within the last few years, a better system 
of husbandry had been gradually introduced ; 
science and capital had been brought to bear 
upon the soil, which was now bringing forth 
fruits which showed that, with the increase 
of the population, increased crops had been 
produced to keep pace with it. But let 
them look at foreign nations, and what 
was their state? If they looked at Poland 
and Russia, they would find them almost 
uncultivated, without capital, and the serfs 
in the most abject condition, meanly clothed 
and badly fed; and here was a measure 
the effect of which was to encourage those 
countries to compete with us in our own 
markets, and to enrich them, and in the 
same proportion to impoyerish us. Let 
them look, however, to what was laid down 
by Adam Smith on the subject—an autho- 
rity always quoted on the other side when 
it served their purpose, but which when it 
did not was treated as an old almanac. 
He begged, therefore, to press that autho- 
rity into his service, at any rate in this argu- 
ment as to the relative position of the home 
and foreign market and the advantages to 
be derived from the former. But before 
reading the extract, he begged to express 
his astonishment at the remarks which fell 
from the right hon. Baronet the Home 
Secretary, in reply to the admirable speech 
of the hon. Member for Northamptonshire, 
who stated the difficulties in which the 
coachmakers, the papermakers, the shoe- 
makers, and other traders, would be placed 
by the general importation of Brussels 
coaches, Parisian boots and shoes, and 
Saxon cloths; and he stated, that inas- 
much as we did this, we should naturally 
throw the labour of our own people out of 
the market, unless the population was so 
great, or the demand so great, as to con- 
sume not only the produce of our own 
manufactures, but likewise that of other 
countries, with which we should be deluged. 
The right hon. Baronet talked of exchange; 
no doubt there would be exchange, but it 
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was an exchange which was not equally be. 
neficial for English capital as for foreign 
goods; for if the transaction took place 
between an English gentleman and an 
English coachmaker, two capitals were 
reproduced, and the whole benefit accrued 
to England. But to revert to the quota. 
tion he was about to make from Adam 
Smith. That eminent authority says— 
“The capital employed in the home trade of 
any country will generally give encouragement 
and support to a greater quantity of productive 
labour in that country, and increase the value of 
its annual produce, more than an equal capital 
employed in the foreign trade of consumption ; 
and the capital employed in this latter trade 
has in both these respects a still greater adyan- 
tage over an equal capital employed in the carrying 
trade.” 
If he wanted any argument to support the 
cause which he advocated, he thought the 
statement made by Adam Smith was sufti- 
cient. He would now quote from memory 
the language of Mr. Gregg, of Manchester, 
who he believed, was a member of the 
League, as to the competition of foreign 
goods with our own in neutral inarkets, That 
Gentleman said, that the coarse cottons of 
Switzerland, the hardware of some parts of 
Germany, and the woollens of Saxony, were 
preferred to English produce in several 
foreign markets. He said also that Saxon 
hosiery, on which there was a duty of 20 
per cent., successfully competed in our 
home market with the produce of our ma- 
nufacturers. But if this duty was reduced 
10 per cent. as proposed, he would just 
ask how our manufacturers could meet the 
competition? It could only be met in two 
ways: first, either by the improvement of 
machinery superseding manual labour— 
which improvements, Saxony, in the course 
of two or three years, would get possession 
of, and then by the aid of her lower wages 
be enabled to drive the manufacturer here 
out of his own market; or, in the second 
place, by the eventual reduction of the 
British labourers’ wages. If there was 
any other way to meet the difficulty, he 
should be glad to have it shown. He had 
yet to learn there was any other way. 
He would ask them to look at the contests 
between master manufacturers and the la- 
bourers continually going on—the trades 
unions, the strikes for wages—and then to 
say, if manufacturers desired to keep their 
profits, must they not do it by lowering 
the wages of the labourer? It was the 
determination on the part of the workmen 
not to submit to lower wages—that caused 
the contests and the strikes which occurred. 
A constant contest was waging between 
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labourers and employers ; and he must say, 
that he found the price of labour eventu- 
ally fell in these contests. He would now 
beg to direct the attention of the House 
to the arguments of the right hon. Baronet, 
founded on the amount of exports, taking 
three years of very great plenty, and then 
the three preceding years, which were 
adverse years; and founding thereupon 
an adyantageous comparison. It struck 
him, however, that if he went back a little 
further than did the right hon. Baronet, 
when he made his statement; and if he 
adopted, with the triennial calculations 
of the right hon. Baronet, a cycle of 
twelve years divided into triennial aver- 
ages, it would be found that the price 
of corn had nothing whatever to do with 
the amount of exports. He found, that 
though there was, on the whole period of 
twelve years, an increase in trade, yet that 
particular years exhibited a decrease as 
compared with each other. He did not 
find that the price of corn was affected in 
a simultaneous way. But, with the leave 
of the House, he would take the triennial 
calculations, and he would begin with 1834. 
In 1834, the average prices of wheat 
were 463., the exports were 41,000,0001.; 
in 1835, wheat was 39s., the exports 
47,000,0001.; in 1836, wheat was 48s. 9d., 
and the exports 47,000,0001.: so that he 
found the average prices of wheat were 
44s, 8d., while he found the triennial aver- 
age of exports to be 45,000,0001, And 
then, going into the next years, they would 
perceive, in 1837, that the average price 
of corn was 45s. 9d., the exports being 
53,000,000/.; in the next year the aver- 
age price of corn was 45s. ld., the ex- 
ports then being 42,000,0000.; in 1839, 
the average price of corn was 70s. 5d., 
and the exports were 50,000,0001., which 
made the average price of corn during 
that triennial period 63s. 9d., and the 
average amount of exports 48,000,0000. 
Then, going further into the years 1840, 
1841, and 1842; in the first year, the 
average price of corn was 66s. 3d., where- 
as the exports were only 53,000,0001.; in 
the next year, the average price of corn 
was 64s, 3d., while the exports were 
51,000,0007.; in 1842, the price of corn 
was 70s, 3d., the average amount of ex- 
ports being 47,000,0001.: and they would 
from this see, that during this other tri- 
emnial period the average exports were 
50,000,0007., the average price of corn 
appearing at 62s. 7d. And, taking the 
last years according to the figures fur- 
nished by the right hon. Baronet himself ; 





in 1843, the average price of corn was 
50s. ld., and the average amount of ex- 
ports 52,000,0007.; in 1844, corn was at 
dls. 3d., while the average exports were 
58,000,000/.; in 1845, for which year 
there was an absence of any authentic 
calculations, they had wheat at 52s., 
and they had no falling-off, according 
to the right hon. Baronet’s calculations, 
for the exports were 58,000,0001.: so that 
for this period the exports appeared as 
56,000,0001., with an average price of 
corn of about 5ls. They, therefore, found 
the exports gradually but progressively in- 
creasing; while they, in the same ratio, 
found the price of corn decreasing; they 
would find that the price of corn had no 
relative affinity whatever to the amount of 
exports; and they could not but come to 
the conclusion, so far as their exports in 
the foreign trade were concerned, that 
there naturally depended on the demand 
and supply, the prices of corn being no 
ingredient. From the consideration of 
this subject, he was led into the inquiry as 
to what was in reality the cause of our 
prosperity—an inquiry which had been 
already alluded to by several hon. Mem- 
bers. There would have been less diffi- 
culty in answering the question if the right 
hon. Baronet had been good enough to 
give to the country his speech on the 
second, instead of, as had been the ease, 
on the first night of the Session; the peo- 
ple of the country would then have been 
able to distinguish what the prosperity 
consisted of. On the second night, as 
would be in the recollection of the House, 
the right hon. Baronet brought forward 
the question of railways; he then gave 
to them the number of Bills that were 
passed, the estimated expenses for the for- 
mation and completion of those railways ; 
and he then made an assertion, which 
could not be controverted, that, computing 
each line to take three years in completing, 
during that period upwards of 23,000,0002, 
sterling, which had been before locked up, 
would be thrown directly into the labour 
market. Now, he (Mr. Miles) would leave 
it to a discerning public to judge which 
had been the greatest benefit to the coun- 
try—the foreign trade so much upheld 
by the right hon. Baronet, or the expen- 
diture of that immense mass of capital 
thus set afloat in the country and into 
the market, by railway construction. It 
was, therefore, palpable that that ex- 
traordinary prosperity made so much of 
by the right hon. Baronet, was to be at- 
tributed in a great measure, if not en- 
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tirely, to the capital let loose in the way 
he had mentioned. Under such cireum- 
stances, not only was there a greater de- 
mand, and a greater stimulus given to the 
supply of the common necessaries of life, but 
likewise a greatly increased consumption of 
what were termed common luxuries. In 
connexion with the railways being formed, 
an unprecedented prosperity, sudden in 
its origin, but lasting in its effects, had 
taken place in the iron trade. He held 
in his hand a document which showed, 
by the convincing aid of figures, the 
extraordinary depression in that trade 
in 1842; and showed further, the still 
more remarkable progress in prosperity 
and profits, not only with the ironmas- 
ters, but in the wages and the condi- 
tion of the miners. In 1842 common bar- 
iron was quoted at from 41. 10s. to 5l. 
per ton; in 1845 the same iron was quoted 
at 91. to 91. 10s. In 1842 the workmen 
were but half employed, and half the works 
were standing, the colliers getting 2s. per 
day, and having only in the week three 
days’ work ; in 1846 the colliers had 3s. 6d. 
a day, daily, for ten hours’ work ; in 1842, 
the miners’ wages were 5s. 6d. per ton, and 
in 1846 they were 10s. 6d. per ton. In the 
latter period all the works were in full 
work, new works were being erected on all 
sides, shafts being sunk for coal and iron 
stone—workmen not to be had, and, for 
that reason, the masters at their mercy ; 
so that if it were necessary to increase the 
supply it would be sinews rather than money 
which would be found to be wanting; con- 
sequently, it would not be possible to find 
iron for foreign demand, The masters 
were full of engagements, which would last 
for three years, with prices varying from 
101. to 131. 10s. a ton, while in 1842 they 
made and sold at 5/. 5s., the delivery cost- 
ing 10s. per ton. These were facts which 
would at once show the activity created by 
the capital alluded to being thus thrown 
into the labour market, and the benefit 
derived was strictly a home benefit, for it 
was known seven-eighths of the iron trade 
eame into the British market. And how 
that activity had told upon the ditierent 
articles of food and the different articles of 
consumption was shown by the circulars 
emanating from parties engaged in the 
several trades, and particularly by a cir- 
cular relative to the fruit trade, and which 
he now held in his hand. It referred to 
the peculiar prosperity so often spoken of, 
experienced in the fruit as in every other 
trade, and stated that, although a continu- 
ance of prosperity to manufactures would 
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not alone secure such a result; a valuable 
and numerous class of consumers had pre. 
sented themselves in the persons employed, 
in various ways, in the constructing of rail. 
ways: these were a new class of consumers, 
having liberal wages, by those wages being 
enabled to indulge in luxuries beyond ‘the 
reach of the agricultural labourer and the 
ordinary artisan, and at all times uninflu. 
enced by the fluctuations to which these 
others were exposed of trade and of the 
seasons. He trusted that he had succeeded 
by evidence in proving his assertion as to 
the original cause of the recent progress in 
every branch of industry and of the coun: 
try, and he would, therefore, now ask the 
public to pause before they gave in their 
support to the new measures of the right 
hon. Baronet, if, unaware of the truth, 
they deemed that their past fortunes were 
to be ascribed to the adoption of his similar 
preceding measures. He would also ask 
whether the state of the foreign markets 
was in so favourable a condition as repre- 
sented? He would ask whether China was 
not overstocked, and all English manufae- 
tures there selling at below prime cost? 
and he would further ask if the Indian 
market was not in precisely the same situa- 
tion? And it appeared to him that, if for- 
getting the experience of the past, they 
went on in England manufacturing in the 
same ratio, there would come about one of 
those cycles in the history of commerce 
which gradually, progressively, and more 
or less intensely, had, at certain times, 
overtaken, and, in overtaking, had ruined 
many manufacturers. It was an inevitable 
consequence, for overproduction in the pre- 
sent manufacturing system necessarily fol- 
lowed on an insane and uncalculating com- 
petition; depending as the manufacturers 
did on the action of machinery so scienti- 
fically applied, and so extraordinary in its 
result. With the permission of the House 
he would now, as briefly as he possibly 
could, make some allusions to the case of 
the agriculturists. In the first place, glan- 
cing at the Corn Law of 1842, he would 
ask, of what had they to complain? He 
had supported the right hon. Baronet m 
that measure, because he believed it to 
have been an improvement, with respect to 
the manner of taking the corn averages, 
on the law of 1828. Under the existing 
law, the return of consumption had been 
increased, because 130 additional towns had 
been added to the list from which the aver- 
age was computed. A much greater quan- 
tity of corn would thus appear to be eon 
sumed; and the averages were consequently 
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keptin a more just and regular way. The 
right hon. Baronet the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department founded his 

inion in reference to the relative prices 
of bread and wheat on the state of the Lon- 
don market. He had on more than one 
occasion endeavoured to draw the attention 
of the House to that subject, and to show 
that in the metropolis the prices of bread 
and flour bore no relative proportion what- 
ever to the price of wheat; and that if 
blame were to be attached to any indivi- 
duals for enhancing the price of food it was 
not to the farmer, but to the baker and 
miller. He recollected deducing a proof 
in support of this proposition from the com- 
parative prices of bread and wheat in Paris. 
He showed that the prices of bread and 
fou in the Parisian market were much 
more nearly allied to the price of wheat 
than was the case in the British metropolis. 
As another instance of this fact he would 
beg to refer to the prices current in No- 
vember last. On the first of that month 


the price of wheat was 62s., according to 
the averages—that was the sum claimed 
by the farmer; but at that very time the 
loaf of bread was, he was sorry to say, 


charged to the consumer at 10d. He had 
gone through a vast number of calculations, 
and he could assure the House that it was 
not only his own opinion, but the opinion 
of other persons competent to judge, that 
when the price of wheat averaged 62s., 
the price of bread, allowing a fair profit 
both to the miller and the baker, and also 
allowing for the chance of bad debts, ought to 
beno more than 7d. Therefore any blame 
in this matter should not rest with the 
farmer or the Corn Laws. His hon. Friend 
the Member for Warwickshire had put a 
question to the right hon. Baronet at the 
head of Her Majesty’s Government, which 
he certainly thought had been answered in 
{most extraordinary manner. The ques- 
tion was whether he had calculated what 
the price of corn would be under the free- 
trade system; and the right hon. Baronet 
replied that that would depend on the sea- 
sons, That, indeed, would be the case, if 
they had only the climate of their own 
country to depend on. But when they recol- 
leeted that they were hereafter to raise their 
supply of corn from the whole world, and 
when they bore in mind the various atmo- 
spheric peculiarities of different continents, 
it was evident that that answer was absurd. 
He trusted that the right hon. Baronet, 
¥ho had proved himself to be so good a 
caleulator with regard to the Corn Law of 
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1842, would endeavour to inform them of 
the probable prices, at least for the years 
1849 and 1850. So true had been his eal- 
culations in 1842, that, ever since, prices 
had literally ranged between the two points 
upon which he had fixed; and, therefore, 
he thought they had a right to demand a 
similar prophecy from the right hon. Ba- 
ronet on the present occasion. The pro- 
posed measure would seem to unite the 
different plans of both the right hon. Baro- 
net and the noble Lord the Member for 
London; and, considering all they had 
heard about letters and interviews between 
these distinguished individuals on a late 
oceasion— [An hon. Memper: There were 
no letters.] He might have been wrong in 
mentioning letters: he should have said, 
communications ; but, considering all that 
had passed on that occasion, it was not too 
much to suppose that a sort of compromise 
had been entered into, and that one party 
expressed a willingness, if half the sliding- 
scale were continued, to adopt half of the 
noble Lord’s fixed duty. Thus it was that 
they were to have a 10s. duty when corn 
averaged a certain amount; and that the 
scale was then to descend to 4s., or to half 
the former proposition of the noble Lord, 
from which, at the end of three years, it 
was to sink down to ls., or a mere nominal 
duty. Now, on the part of the agricul- 
turists, he would say this—he was not 
going to desert his principles ; he would 
oppose the plan of the right hon. Baronet, 
and he would also oppose that of the noble 
Lord—that is, if the noble Lord showed 
fight, and persevered in pressing his view 
of the question; but from what had occurred 
some nights ago, when the noble Lord made 
his speech on the subject, he (Mr. Miles) 
very much doubted whether it was the 
noble Lord’s intention to bring forward any 
Amendment for an immediate repeal of the 
Corn Laws. If, however, the question to 
be decided were between the proposition 
for immediate repeal and that of the right 
hon. Baronet, he would himself, and so, he 
had no doubt, would a large number of his 
hon. Friends behind him, feel it a duty to 
oppose both propositions. But at the same 
time he should say, on the part of the far- 
mers, that in his mind the proposition of 
the noble Lord would be infinitely the bet- 
ter of the two. And he would tell them 
why. There was no chance whatever of 
any large access of corn into this market 
for the present year, neither was there any 
probability of any great surplus being avail- 
able after the next harvest ; because spring 
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wheat was not grown in Germany, nor in 
most parts of the Continent, and the usual 
crop had been sown in autumn last, which 
would come into consumption early in 1847, 
Therefore, no preparation was made for any 
unusual supply of the British market in fo- 
reign countries, because the plan of the 
right hon. Baronet was not known when 
the crop had been put into the ground. As 
far as 1847 was concerned, there would thus 
be no fresh land put into cultivation; neither 
could there be any extensive system of ware- 
housing, both of which undoubtedly would be 
attempted by capitalists prior to the removal 
of all duty in 1849. Therefore, though 
much misery and wretchedness would inevi- 
tably be the lot of the agricultural popula- 
lation in this country, as the consequence of 
the transition—and in fact, the noble Lord 
the Member for the city of London had 
himself admitted that a transition could not 
take place without producing that misery 
and wretchedness—still, it was his con- 
viction that less misery and less suf- 
fering would result from the proposition 
of the noble Lord, than must emanate 
from the measure of the right hon. Ba- 
ronet. He would not go into the questions 
of local burdens. The returns moyed for 
by the hon. Member for Sheffield, would, 
it was said, be of the fullest possible na- 
ture; and all he would say on the subject 
was, that he was ready to become a Mem- 
ber of any Committee that might be ap- 
pointed to investigate those returns. With 
regard to the poor rates, they might 
not appear so hard when the Bill of the 
right hon. Baronet the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department would come into 
operation ; because, under that Bill, what 
was refused as an act of justice, was pro- 
posed to be done as an act of compensation; 
He alluded to the proposal for giving a 
claim for relief to every person having an 
industrial residence of five years. But 
would not the other local charges be still 
severely felt? He would take the instance 
of an acre of land cultivated under the 
four-course system. A farm consisting of 
three-fourths arable, and one-fourth pasture 
land, would require, to be cultivated ac- 
cording to this system, at an average of 
from 30s. to 35s. an acre for labour. To that 
were to be added poor rates, highway rate, 
and church rate, making together from 4s. 
to 4s. 6d. per acre, which, added to the 
cost far labour, would give an average of 
37s. an acre; and to what extent was it pro- 
posed that this charge was to be reduced ? 
He had been astonished to hear the argu- 
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ment of the right hon. Gentleman the Se. 
eretary at War, and confessed he could not 
understand his reasoning. That right hon, 
Gentleman had said we could not get g 
large quantity of corn from America, be- 
cause the population there was large, This 
was one reason why they could send us 
large quantities; and as the population of 
America increased, they would be enabled 
to ship to this country such enormous masses 
of corn as would entirely overwhelm the 
production of Great Britain. But there 
was one part of the speech of the right 
hon. Baronet to which he wished particu- 
larly to refer, and more especially because 
they had been so many years his assistants 
in political life. He had said that this was 
a time for the agriculturists to lay aside all 
fears from foreign competition. Now, when 
he read an extract from what he held in 
his hand of the agricultural capabilities of 
America, he thought that would fully show 
that their alarm was not without some just 
cause. It was not alone to the quantity of 
corn now grown in that country that they 
should look. The cultivation of the teem- 
ing and fruitful land of the United States 
was rapidly advancing—the population was 
increasing at the most extraordinary rate, 
and that population, active and industrious, 
occupied a vast and boundless territory, 
containing some of the richest land in the 
world. They only wanted a profitable 
market for the excess of their produce to 
raise an infinitely greater quantity of grain 
than they had hitherto grown; and he had 
no doubt but that in a few years they would 
be found to throw in a mass of corn into 
this country which would completely over- 
whelm the British farmer. Passing aside 
all the corn that would come by the lakes 
and canals, and find its way to New York 
and other ports, he would instance the ease 
of New Orleans alone. The produets of 
nine vast States all went down by the Mis- 
sissippi and its tributary streams to that 
port, and some idea of the vast quantities 
of grain that might be expected from thenee 
could be formed from the fact, that while 
the whole area of the British islands 
amounted to 119,006 square miles, the 
superficies of those States which looked to 
New Orleans as an outport, contained no 
less than 450,000 square miles, inhabited 
by a population of 5,500,000 persons. He 
would ask any man who had been in Ame- 
rica, or who knew these facts, whether the 
agriculturists of this country were not Jus 
tified in looking with alarm to the immense 
import of corn which might be expected 
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from that quarter: 


pire :— 


“ That part of Russia,” said the Report compiled 
from the consular returns, “ which lies west of the 
Ural Mountains, presents an immense plain, de- 
This vast 
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Then there was Rus- 
sia, too—a country whose capabilities were 
not well known, from which the competition 
with the agriculture of this country would 
be very great. He would trouble the House 
with a few statistical documents which he 
had prepared on this subject, showing the 
agricultural capacities of that great em- 


clining westward by an easy descent. 


plain has a great variety of climates, soils, and 
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products. Its northern part, which declines to. 
wards the White and Frozen Seas, is covered with 
forests and marshes, and is but little fit for culti- 
vation. The more southerly portion of this great 
plain includes the whole region along the Wolga, 
as far as the steppes or deserts between the Cas- 
pian and the Sea of Azof, and constitutes the most 
fertile part of Russia; generally, it has a produc- 
tive soil, the arable and meadow lands exceeding 
the woods, marshes, and heaths.” 


[The hon. Member also read and referred 
to the document placed below*.] He would 
state to the House the eapabilities of Tam- 
boff. [ Laughter.| He had no desire or in- 





tention to exaggerate the resources of Tam- 





* AGRICULTURE AND AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTIONS OF THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE. 


Name of Province. 


Areain Acres. 


Population. 


Soil. Arable. Pasture. 





Russa, 


Northern Provinces. 
Vologda (1). . 
Pskof (2) . 
Smolensko (3) 
Viatka (4). 


Baltic Provinces. 
Esthonia (5) . . « 


Polish Provinees. 
(Exclusiveofthe Kingdom) 
Grodno (6) . 2. . 
<a 
Mohilef (8) . . 
Witepsk (9). 
Tehernigoft (10) 
Bialystoek (11) 
Volhynia (12). 
Poltawa (13) . 
Kief (14). 
Kharkeff (15) 

Podolia (16) . 


Cenrrat Russta. 
Toula (17) 





Voroneje or Woronetz (18) 
Koursk (19) . . 


-_—_ 


93,312,000 
14,180,000 
13,494,000 
28,080,000 


16,400,000 


8,788,000 
26,280,000 
11,136,000 
10,560,000 
17,920,000 

2,199,040 
14,348,000 
14,200,000 
12,800,000 
11,136,000 

7,680,000 


7,680,000 
19,840,000 
9,900,000 





447,500 
705,300 
1,064,200 
1,511,600 


Not given 


600,000 
1,304,800 
846,000 
717,000 
1,300,000 
260,000 
1,314,000 
1,622,000 
460,000 
1,334,000 
1,548,000 


1,040,000 
1,507,200 
1,700,000 





(1) 10,000,000 acres more are computed as re- ; 
elaimable for agriculture and pasture. 
(2) More grain, chiefly rye, barley, and oats, is 
raised than is sufficient for this thinly peopled 
province. The annual produce is about 3,500,000 
chetwerts, of which upwards of 1,000,000 may be | 


exported. 


(3) Produces more corn, chiefly rye, than is suf- | 
ficient for home consumption. Hemp, flax, to- | 
to, and hops, are cultivated. 
(3) Agriculture the principal occupation of the 
People, especially along the banks of the large and 


navigable rivers, 


a Average crops of corn are more | 
n the usual consumption of the people. 


(5) Agriculture is, however, the chief employ- | 
ment of the people, and they raise more corn than | 


18 sufficient for their own e 


- (6) Principal 


onsumption. 
agricultural product is rye, about | more corn is produced than is required for con- 


{ 


Fertile. 
Poor. 
Fertile. 
Good,generally fertile. 


9,000,000 | 4,000,000 
Not described Not described 
Not deseribed Not described 

6,500,000 | 6,500,000 


Not adapted for 


oudtith of oie’ Not described. 
g ‘ 


} 


Not deseribed. 
Not described. 
Not described. 
Not deseribed. 
Not described. 
Not described. 
Not described. 
Not described. 
Not deseribed. 
Not deseribed. 
Not deseribed. 


Alluvial and sandy. 
Poor. 
Fertile. 
Medium fertility. 
Fertile. 
Medium fertility. 
Fertile. 
Excellent. 
Fertile. 
Very fertile. 
Generally very fertile. 


Not deseribed. 
Not deseribed. 
Not described. 


Fertile. 
Fertile. 
Remarkably fertile. 











nually: a third part of which is exported. Flax, 
hemp, and hops are grown in considerable quan- 
tities ; exports consist of corn, flour, cattle, and 
wool. 

(7) Though one of the poorest and worst culti- 
vated parts of the empire, Minsk produces more 
corn, principally rye, than is required for home 
consumption. Hemp and flax are important pro- 
ducts, as are potash and tar. 

(8) Though agriculture is extremely backward, 
nearly 4,000,000 quarters of corn are annually 
grown, a quantity considerably exceeding the 
home demand. Rye, barley, oats, hemp, and flax, 


| principal products; and in the gardens, hops, 


pulse, c&e. 
(9) Notwithstanding the soil is of medium fertil- 
ity, and agriculture in a very backward state, 


6,825,000 hectolitres are said to be produced an- | sumption. 


262 
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boff, and he could most sincerely state 
that his sole object was to put the 
House in possession of the best informa- 
tion. Tamboff, which embraced twenty- 
five millions of square miles— [ Laugh- 
ter.] He did not at all wonder at the 
laughter of the House, because it almost 
seemed an impossibility. He meant to 
say, not twenty-five millions of square 
miles, but twenty-five thousand. That, 
then, was the area; and even at the esti- 
mate of Mr. Macgregor the produce of it 
might be taken at twelve millions of 
bushels. These were no quotations of his. 
They were put before the country in a sta- 
tistical work of authority to which all might 
refer; and if the hon. Member for Nor- 
thamptonshire had found that in it even addi- 
tion and subtraction were not understood, 
he could not be responsible for the informa- 
tion in these statistics not being compre- 
hended. He had merely given the results 
as he had found them stated. He had 
stated the actual produce of the Russian 
and Polish provinces. [Laughter.] All 
he could say was, that there was an 
immense acreage in those provinces ; they 
were known for their fine loamy rich 
soil, and for their vast production. He 
would now proceed to another district. 
The hon. Member referred to the ca- 
pabilities of Novogorod and other Rus- 
sian provinces, and said that the pro- 
gress of Russia in agricultural production 
had been more extraordinary than that of 
North America. THe would now mention the 
area of these different provinces. Upon a 
small computation, they produced quanti- 
ties of corn a great deal too large for their 
own consumption ; and he found that their 
fertile lands included an area of 911,186 
square miles. He had thought it neces- 
sary to give as full an answer as possible 
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to the assertion of the right hon. Gentle. 
man the Secretary at War (Mr. Sidney 
Herbert) of the needless alarm which he 
said was spreading through the agricultu. 
ral ranks. He thought he had shown that 
immediately the markets of this country 
were thrown open to the different nations of 
the Continent, in that instant would all 
these vast and productive lands be cultivated; 
and by just so much as they were cultivated, 
would the fair lands of our own country be 
neglected. He could not conceive a pros- 
pect more dismal. He could not conceive 
anything more disheartening. Yet they 
were still told “cultivate, cultivate.” 
** Spend more capital,’’ it was said; 
“bring out more produce.’’ But what 
was to be the result? When they had 
perilled their capital—when they had em- 
ployed their labourers, and when the in- 
dustrious peasantry had done everything to 
insure abundant crops, then would rush in 
all those millions of quarters from abroad, 
our markets would be immediately para- 
lysed, and it would be found that our 
farms had been cultivated at a ruinous 
price. These were his reasons, on the 
part of the agricultural interest, for op- 
posing the measures of Her Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters. It had been held as sound doctrine 
by political economists, and by the President 
of the United States, even with the bound- 
less territory of that country, that it was 
of the utmost importance to obtain your 
own supplies of food from your own fields. 
He believed that by the proposed measure 
they would so alarm the country that not 
only would they paralyse the efforts of the 
farmer, but, as he had often before stated 
in that House, they would being irremedi- 
able distress on a large portion of the la 
bouring population. Distress among the 
agricultural classes spread in exactly the 





(10) All sorts of corn are produced, but princi- 
pally rye, barley, and oats. 

(11) Agriculture is almost the only employment 
of the people, and considerable quantities of corn 
(especially rye and wheat), with linseed, hops, and 
timber, are sent to Dantzie and Elbing. 

(12) Produces, on an average, a considerable 
surplus of corn above the consumption. 

(13) This and the surrounding governments 
constitute what may be called the granary of Rus- 
sia. It is one of the best cultivated districts of the 
empire. The return of the corn crops is said to be 
as six to one, the total produce being about 
6,506,000 chetwerts, of which about 1,500,000 are 
exported. 

(14) Though agriculture be very indifferent, the 
soil is deseribed as so fertile that the return in 
most sorts of grain is said to be 6 to 1. 

(15) All sorts of corn are raised, produce in or- 








dinary years amounting to about 5,000,000 chet- 
werts, of which 1,000,000 are exported. Tops 
and potatoes also grown. 

(16) Climate healthy and mild enough for the 
vine and mulberry to flourish in the open alr. 
Corn is produced in abundance ; the produce 0 
wheat in 1820 was estimated at 6,000,000 chet- 
werts, a quantity exceeding the home consumption 
by one-third. 

(17) Produces a surplus of rye and some good 
wheat over the consumption of the inhabitants. 

(18) Probably the most productive government 
in Russia. It is stated that a good crop of corn 
of all kinds will yield about 1,000,000 quarters 
over the consumption of the inhabitants. Wheat, 
rye, barley, peas, beans, poppies, tobacco, hemp, 
flax, apples, cherries, melons, are all grown. 

(19) Agriculture is in a barbarous state; yet 
Hassel states that wheat and rye yield 9 to}. 
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inverse ratio of that which might be de- 
sired ; for, instead of the landlord being 
the first to suffer, the tenant next, and 
the labourer last, the labourer, in times 
of adversity, was sure to feel the first 
access of an unfavourable change, the 
smaller tenant next, and the landlord 
last. And let them recollect how numer- 
ous were the small tenants at present in 
this country. Let them recollect that they 
were much more numerous than farmers 
of capital ; and that the position of the 
small tenant was a stepping-stone for the 
industrious labourer to more prosperous 
circumstances. That they would, by adopt- 
ing the Government proposal, destroy that 
cass, he could not entertain the slightest 
doubt. They might also depend upon it, 
that as they reduced the profits of the far- 
mer, so would they reduce the wages of 
the labourer. The wages of the labourer 
were paid every Saturday night; and if 
they diminished the profits of the farmer, 
the wages paid by the farmer would of ne- 
cessity be proportionably depressed ; so 
that the very persons who were the least 
able to bear the evil would feel the first 
shock of distress. He would not trespass 


much longer on their time ; he should have 


other opportunities of stating his views 
upon the question ; but he could not help 
then adding, that he hoped and trusted 
that although the agricultural party were 
deprived of a leader, there existed among 
them sufficient talent to defend their own 
cause, although it might have become 
somewhat rusted from want of use. He 
believed that not only the farmers, but 
likewise the operatives, and the smaller 
tradesmen, were beginning to feel that in 
the maintenance of the protective system 
their best interests were involved. He 
would himself have to present a petition 
from the spirit-dealers of Scotland in repro- 
bation of the right hon. Baronet’s measure. 
There would be plenty of time and oppor- 
tunity for him to say more on the subject; 
and after having so long detained the House, 
he would no longer trespass upon its atten- 
tion; but he would say that this was a 
melancholy issue of all their battles, from 
1835 up to the time when the right hon. 
Baronet had gained a majority. He was 
the last man inthe world to accuse the 
right hon. Baronet of changing his opinions. 
Every man had a right to change for good 
and sufficient reasons ; but he (Mr. Miles) 
had dared the right hon. Baronet to the 
issue of an appeal to the country. What- 
ever right hon. and hon. Members might 
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do, he was convinced the country was not 
prepared for these changes. He told the 
right hon. Baronet, moreover, that instead 
of gaining adherents, he was losing sup- 
porters. He told him, besides, that many of 
our trades were beginning to look with some 
degree of apprehension how their interests 
would be affected by these free-trade mea- 
sures; and it was not impossible that peti- 
tions against the proposed Tariff would be 
laid upon the Table, long before it was 
carried through that House. Of this he 
was sure, that the operatives and the la- 
bourers, if they understood their own inter- 
ests, would one and all rise against the 
proposition of the right hon. Baronet ; for if 
any measure was likely to reduce their 
wages, that propounded by the right hon. 
Baronet was the very scheme. It might 
not, indeed, have that effect at first, nor 
for a time, but that would be the result. 
The right hon. Baronet, with his compre- 
hensive mind, must surely have looked a 
little into the future as to the issues of his 
measure ; and was it likely there would be 
a cessation of competition on the part of 
foreign countries? What then would be- 
come of the classes he had spoken of at 
the end of two or three years, when every 
duty was taken off, because he held there 
must be free trade in every thing, or in 
nothing? As to the manufactures retain- 
ing a protection of 10 per cent. upon their 
ptoducts after the Corn Laws were repealed, 
the idea was ridiculous. Her Majesty’s 
Ministers might rely upon it they would 
eventually see not only the body of the 
people, the great consumers, but the great 
producers, rising up against them, and with 
curses execrating the time when a free-trade 
Minister first sat upon the Ministerial bench. 
He, for one, was ready, and had always 
been willing, to take his share in obtaining 
all reductions of duty; and he would never 
endeavour, should the present measure be 
passed, to excite discontent in the people 
against the right hon. Baronet, because he 
believed him to be actuated by conscientious 
motives. He believed that the right hon. 
Baronet acted from conscientious and honest 
motives ; but he, nevertheless, believed that 
the course of policy which he hod adopted 
was perilous to the kingdom, and if he 
wanted a proof of the correctness of that 
opinion, he could refer to the speech of the 
noble Lord the Member for Liverpool. He 
had no doubt that if the people spoke out 
on this subject, and if there were a majority 
of fifty in the House of Commons, he had 
yet to learn that a Ministry—and a capable 
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Ministry—might not be formed on the 
principles of protection. He had always 
noticed the minds of politicians so framed, 
that when the people decidedly took any par- 
ticular side, there was an efficient Ministry 
always to be found to support that view; and 
he therefore thought that if the people ex- 
pressed themselves on this point so as to se- 
cure a proper majority in the House of Com- 
mons, a Ministry such as he had described, 
might be formed without that truckling be- 
tween Ministers and Opposition, and that 
worst of all subterfuges, opposing a measure 
in terms, and supporting it by votes. What- 
ever might eventually become of that ques- 
tion, there was one fact of which every one 
must now be convinced; namely, that all 
those who wished their interests to be pro- 
tected or defended, might look up for co- 
operation and assistance to those who were 
arrayed in opposition to the right hon, 
Baronet at the head of the Government. 
They would, he could assure those parties, 
stand by the protection of native industry 
so long as they continued in that House ; 
they would, while they retained their seats, 
maintain in that Touse, by their votes, the 
principles of protection to agriculture, and 
not to agriculture alone, but to every other 
branch of native industrial exertion. He 
felt that in all he had said on that oceasion, 
the county constituencies perfectly agreed 
with him—they had returned a majority to 
Parliament against the free-trade measures 
of the noble Lord the Member for the city 
of London; and they now saw in the same 
Parliament a measure brought forward to 
abolish the protection which agriculture 
enjoyed, whilst they had it intimated that 
the changes were not to stop there, but 
that the duties on sugar and timber were 
also to be obliterated. Could they, after 
such statements, ever again give their con- 
fidence to the right hon. Baronet, who had 
betrayed their interests, or at any rate the 
interests of a majority of that House ? 
Should they not always look in future with 
suspicion on those who, from their intelli- 
gence, and capacity, and power of debating 
in Parliament, ought to stand at the head 
of that party? He could not conclude 
without stating that he admired the bold, 
the manly, and the upright bearing of the 
noble Lord the Member for London, and 
would much rather give such conduct his 
approbation, than blindly follow the steps 
of a cautious and temporizing Minister. 
Mr. H. BAILLIE said, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Somersetshire (Mr. W. Miles) had 


wholly misrepresented what fell from him 
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on a former evening. What he had said 
on the occasion referred to, was, that he 
would support the right hon. Baronet’s 
measure, because it would be most inju- 
rious to the best interests of the country 
to protract a struggle in which the inte- 
rests of the people were opposed to those 
of the landed gentry. 

Mr. W. MILES expressed his regret 
that he had put an erroneous construction 
on the hon. Gentleman’s observations. 

The Eart of MARCH moved the Ad- 
journment of the Debate. 

On the Speaker putting the Question of 
Adjournment, 

Lorp NORTHLAND rose amidst loud 
cries of “* Adjourn.”’ He wished to offer a 
few observations to the House, and though 
the question was not likely to come to an 
issue that night, he felt it his imperative 
duty to address them, in consequence of the 
few observations he felt it his duty to make 
on the first night of the Session; and he felt 
that he was not likely to find a more conve- 
nient opportunity than the present in order 
to state the reasons for the course which he 
intended to pursue. His opinions were u- 
changed ; he still thought that the mea- 
sures proposed by the right hon. Baronet 
were unnecessary ; but he agreed with his 
hon. Friend the Member for Inverness-shire, 
and the noble Lord the Member for Liver- 
pool, that it was necessary for them to look 
before them. It must be evident to the 
Hlouse and to the country, that the Corn 
Laws were doomed—the fatal day might, 
perhaps, be postponed; but if it was, he 
feared that the agricultural interest might 
not be able to find at a future period so sa- 
tisfactory an adjustment as was now offer- 
ed to them. A crisis had arrived, and he 
felt that it was for the interests of the far- 
mers of England, as well as for the interests 
of the landowners of England, that this mo- 
mentous question should now be finally set- 
tled as speedily as possible. He had not 
come to this conclusion without due consider- 
ation. He had been led somewhat hastily 
to give an opinion on the first night of the 
Session. He would not say his opinions 
were changed; but he wished to state his 
reason for the vote he was about to give. 
If it came to this, if the question was whe- 
ther the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Minister of the Crown, or the Noble Lord 
the Member for London, was to settle this 
question, then he must say that he had no 
confidence in the noble Lord. He said it, 
with the greatest respect for the noble 
Lord, that he had no confidence in him. 
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He hoped he was understood to mean no- 
thing personal ; but on the other hand, he 
had the greatest confidence in the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Minister of the 
Crown. He said it, and he repeated it, 
that the right hon. Gentleman who pro- 
posed this measure did so most conscien- 
tiously, in his opinion. Taking all these 
considerations into mind—knowing that the 
question must be settled—foreseeing that 
it would be settled by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman—feeling that the Corn Laws must 
necesarily be settled, he felt constrained 
to vote for the proposition. [ Zhe Noble 
Lord was constantly interrupted when 

king, and was only imperfectly heard. | 

Mr. FERRAND: I beg to ask the 
noble Lord what confidence he had in the 
right hon. Baronet, when he was dragged 
out of “the Coal-hole”’ to vote for him on 
a late occasion ? 

Lorv NORTHLAND rose to reply, but 
was prevented from proceeding. 

Coronet T. WOOD said, he had ex- 
pressed, on the first night of the Ses- 
sion, his entire confidence and approbation 
of the measures of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, and he would now explain, as 


shortly as he could, the grounds of that 
confidence, and his reason for supporting 
the measures which were now before the 


country. He gave his support to these 
measures on the broad ground that they 
were based on the principle of free trade, 
which he believed to be a principle that 
was not only beneficial and founded in jus- 
tice, but the application of which, in the 
various measures that came before them, 
would not only contribute to the general 
prosperity of the country, but which was 
absolutely and essentially necessary to the 
preservation of the manufacturing interest, 
and to the maintenance of that degree of 
prosperity to which they had now arrived. 
The hon. Member for Somersetshire, at 
the conclusion of his speech, had appealed 
to the operatives of this country to come 
forward and aid him and the landed inte- 
rest in the maintenance of protection. But 
he believed that the operatives of this 
country, though many of their trades would 
be affected by the measure before the 
House, yet, when they saw that the appli- 
cation of the principle of free trade was 
based upon a large and general view of the 
good of the whole, would believe that the 
Same measure of justice was meted out to 
them which was meted out to the great and 
governing interests of the country; and 

t, in consequence of this, they would 
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aequiesee in any temporary injuries which 
the different trades might be subjected to. 
On former alterations of the Tariff he had 
accompanied different deputations to the 
Board of Trade, requesting that their inte- 
rests might be protected; and he found 
that they all said, ‘‘ Let us all be treated 
alike, give us an open and a free competi- 
tion, and we shall not fear.’”? Unques- 
tionably there was justice in this statement. 
The market gardeners of the neighbour- 
hood of the metropolis had not suffered by 
the reduction in the duties on fruit, as they 
anticipated, and more potatoes were grown 
now than before, though the duty had been 
reduced from 2s. to 1s. per ewt. The noble 
Lord the Member for the city of London 
had said, that if Members on his side of the 
House, had given him the same candid and 
open support which he and his party were 
now prepared to give to the right hon. Ba- 
ronet, the question might have been easily 
settled before this time. Now he certainly 
regretted the course which he took when 
in Opposition, and that he did oppose the 
measures which were brought forward by 
the noble Lord. He certainly regretted 
that, but he regretted it still less than the 
course he took on the subject of Ireland, 
because he felt that the course he and his 
party took when in Opposition, they were 
unable to maintain now that another Go- 
vernment was in power. The hon. Mem- 
ber for North Northamptonshire, in the 
course of his speech, said, that protection 
was intended to extend not only over the 
industry but over the labour of the country. 
If the hon. Gentleman travelled into the 
villages of the land, or even into his own 
neighbourhood, he must be aware that the 
agricultural labourers were at present sub- 
ject to an intense and increasing competi- 
tion. Was it not the case that, in the 
neighbourhood in which he resided, there 
was an increasing population? Was he 
able to employ them? Could he explain 
the reason why wages in Lincolnshire were 
14s. a week, while in Buckinghamshire 
they were only 8s. a week? It thus ap- 
peared that, in certain districts of the eoun- 
try, there was a superabundance of popu- 
lation, and no employment for them; and, 
unless they could increase the manufactur- 
ing prosperity of the country, what chance 
had they of employment? It seemed to 
him that the main question before the 
House was as to the time and the manner 
of making the change. Were the exigen- 
cies of the country so great in November 
last, or now, as to demand a change in 
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their commercial policy? Every Member 
who had addressed the House admitted 
that the scarcity was intense, and that 
being intense, they were ready to con- 
sent to the Government taking the step 
of opening the ports. That, he main- 
tained, was the whole question; for if that 
step had been taken, and Ministers had 
come before Parliament asking for an 
indemnity, the indemnity would certainly 
have been granted; but would the Parlia- 
ment have done their duty unless they had 
at the same time taken this security against 
future contingencies ? Even if the Govern- 
ment had been deceived, if the scarcity 
was not so intense as had been appre- 
hended, they knew that in the course of 
years this country was subject to deficient 
erops, and that then an emergency would 
arise. His impression was, that the sup- 
ply of food in this country was not ade- 
quate to the demand, and on this ground 
he advocated the policy of their realizing 
supplies from abroad. He felt no appre- 


hension from adopting the measures of 
free trade; he believed that in the long 
run it would prove to be beneficial to the 
agricultural classes themselves. 


The real 
danger to be apprehended was in the crea- 
tion of a panic in the mind of the farmers, 
which he was sure hon. Gentlemen on the 
other side of the question would deprecate 
as much as he did. He begged pardon for 
having detained the House so long ; but he 
felt convinced that the adoption of free 
trade would materially tend to the happi- 
ness and prosperity of this country. 

Mr. S. O’BRIEN rose, not for the pur- 
pose of answering the hon. Member, but to 
protest against the extreme inconvenience 
of speaking, which had been done a second 
time on the main question, while professing 
to speak to the question of adjournment. 
He put it to Members of all sides of the 
House, whether this was not a most in- 
convenient practice ? Mark what the con- 
sequence might be. The hon. Gentleman 
alluded to him: and he, though he had 
spoken already on the Corn Laws, might 
speak again on the question of adjourn- 
ment, occupying the House for hours with 
confuting his statements, and replying to 
all his arguments. But he would not do 
so: he rose only to protest against the in- 
convenience of this course; the conse- 
quence of which was, that three Irish 
Bills, all of great importance, were now to 
be brought before the House, when it was 
already twenty minutes past twelve o'clock. 


Debate adjourned till Monday. 


{LORDS} 
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COUNTY WORKS PRESENTMENT 
(IRELAND.) 

House in Committee on the County 
Works Presentment (Ireland) Bill. 

Sir J. GRAHAM moved the following 
Resolution :— 

“ Resolved—That the Commissioners of Her 
Majesty’s Treasury be authorized to direct ad. 
vances to be made out of the Consolidated Fund 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, to an amount not exceeding 100,0001., to- 
wards defraying the expense of County Works, 
the execution of which shall have been approved 
of and presented for under any Act of the present 
Session relating to County Works Presentments 
(Ireland), or which shall have been presented for 
by Grand Juries in Ireland.” 

Mr. M. O’FERRALL was of opinion 
that the sum was large, because, it should 
be remembered, the money was not to be 
applied for the relief of destitution in that 
country, but for the advancement of the 
public works of the kingdom. All he asked 
was, that the Government should put a 
limit to the amount that ratepayers might 
be called upon to pay. 

Sir J. GRAHAM said, that the pre- 
sence of the ratepayers with the magis- 
trates would prove a sufficient safeguard 
against any misapplication of money. 

Mr. WYSE inquired if the vote for 
100,0002. was an addition to the ordinary 
advance contemplated by the Bill? 

Sm J. GRAHAM replied that this sum 
was in addition. 

Resolution agreed to. 

House resumed, and ordered to be re 
ported on Monday. 

Adjourned at half-past One. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, February 16, 1846. 


Minutes.) Pupiic Bitits.—1l*- Protection of Life (Ire- 
land). 

3*. and passed. Turnpike Roads (Scotland); Administra- 
tion of Criminal Justice. 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. By the Duke of Richmond, and 
the Earl of Stradbroke, from Owners and Occupiers of 
Land, of Shelley, and several other places, in favour of the 
Corn Laws, and for Protection to Agriculture.—By the 
Earl of Clarendon, and Earl Grey, from Portsmouth, and 
several other places, in favour of the Repeal of the 
Corn Laws.—By Lord Monteagle, from Leeds, against the 
Reorganization of the Militia.—From Forfar, for the 
Equalization of the Duties on Sugar.—From Operative 
Paper-stainers of the City of Dublin, against the Repeal 
of the Duty on Paper.—From the Kirk Session of Bellie 
(2 Petitions), the Presbyteries of Garioch, Kincardine, 
and Strathbogie, in favour, and from Trustees of the 
Great Turnpike Road between Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
against, the Turnpike Roads (Scotland) Bill. 
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BURDENS ON LAND. 
Lorp BEAUMONT said: I rise pursuant 
to the notice I gave, for the purpose 
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moving that a Select Committee be ap- 
pointed to inquire into the peculiar burdens 
on real property, and the impediments to 
agricultural transactions caused by the 

sent system of excise duties, poor 
laws, and local taxation. Although I am 
given to understand, that it is no longer 
the intention of Government to oppose this 
Motion, I feel that the House will expect 
that I should make some statement of my 
motives for selecting the present moment 
to submit so important a Motion to your 
Lordships, as well as some explanation of 
the grounds on which those with whom I 
generally act, have hitherto opposed similar 
Motions when brought forward by others. 
In stating my own motives, | believe I shall 
state the motives that influenced the con- 
duct of those other noble Lords who are the 
friends of the principle of protection, and 
acted as I did when the question of peculiar 
burdens was mooted. I hold that protec- 
tion to agriculture and peculiar burdens on 
land are so intimately connected, that you 
cannot entertain either of them as a se- 
parate question. You must consider them 


conjointly, and you can only look on this 
joint subject in one of the two following 


points of view; namely, the continuation 
of both, or the removal of both. You can- 
not retain the one, and dismiss the other; or, 
in other words, advocate free trade in corn, 
without contemplating an equalization of 
taxation. In support of this opinion I can 
quote high authorities—Mr. Ricardo and 
Mr. M‘Culloch were of this opinion ; and, if 
Imistake not, my noble and learned Friend 
near me (Lord Brougham), in the year 
1820, made a similar declaration, and then 
at least maintained that not only were there 
peculiar burdens on land, but that those 
peculiar burdens, as long as they remained, 
demanded a countervailing duty on the im- 
portation of foreign corn. Now, if the choice 
were fairly offered me, which of the alter- 
natives I would prefer, I should not for a 
moment hesitate, but instantly declare for 
the continuation of both burdens and pro- 
tection, instead of the removal of both. I 
should make this choice on general motives 
of great national advantages, economical 
considerations, and principles of justice to- 
wards some of our Colonies. I believe, that 
a duty on foreign corn, as a balance to the 
Imposition of peculiar burdens, is the most 
economical bargain that the community at 
large can strike with the agriculturists. A 
certain sum of money is required for pur- 
poses of general policy, in which the whole 


{ Fes. 
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to the advantage of all classes that the 
country should make an agreement with 
the landed interest, that they should pay 
this sum, on condition that in return they 
should be allowed a countervailing duty on 
the importation of foreign corn. The mo- 
tives of national policy on which I would 
make the choice, are, the conviction that it 
would tend to render this country more in- 
dependent of foreign States, and the belief 
that protection materially assists the 
growth of native manufactures, and extends 
the field of domestic industry. The colo- 
nial considerations which would influence 
my choice, would be the power we should 
then have to favour Canada and other 
settlements, by admitting their produce at 
a lower duty than grain the produce of 
foreign soils ; and the hope to extend by 
such means the intercourse and goodwill 
between the Colonies and the parent coun- 
try. Such are my motives for preferring 
a continuation of the present system; but 
unfortunately there seems no longer much 
chance of the choice being any longer sub- 
mitted to us; and I must confess it is in 
anticipation of the probability of all protec- 
tion being permanently removed, that I 
make the present Motion. My Motion is 
rather the consequence and natural sequel 
to a repeal of the Corn Laws, than a dis- 
tinct or obstructive measure; for had I not 
contemplated the possibility of an early 
adoption of the Government proposal, I 
should never have thought of bringing for- 
ward the present subject. My object there- 
fore is not delay, for I hold that a Com- 
mittee on the peculiar burdens on land, 
would rather facilitate the consideration of 
the great question of protection, than tend 
to place difficulties or delay in the way of 
it. Having made these preliminary re- 
marks, I will proceed with as much brevity 
as the subject will admit of, to state my 
views with regard to the main objects the 
Committee will have to take into their con- 
sideration. I find in the Report of the 
Poor Law Commissisoners on Local Taxa- 
tion, twenty-four distinct rates enumerated; 
but those rates are merely classed as to 
the mode of raising them. Tenare raised 
on the basis of the poor rate, eight are 
raised on the same basis in practice but not 
in law; and six are raised on independent 
bases. From experience, however, I will 
state, that the whole of these various rates 
for various purposes are raised in the same 
manner as the poor rate, and, whatever the 
law may be, affect in practice real property 
alone. I wish, before I proceed further 
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with the subject, to adopt a new principle 
of classification, and make a distinction 
between those rates which are raised for 
purely local purposes, and those which have 
a general interest. I wish to draw a line 
between rates which are for objects which 
merely advantage those from whom they 
are levied, or those who live in their im- 
mediate vicinity, and such rates or taxes as 
are applied to general purposes, which 
equally affect every member of the com- 
munity. By the former I mean such rates 
as the drainage taxes, the general sewers 
rate, the rural police rate, and the like, 
which, although very heavy in certain dis- 
tricts, ought to be borne exclusively by 
those for whose advantage the sums raised 
are applied. I should no more think of re- 
moving these burdens from off the shoul- 
ders of those who now pay them, than I 
should think of relieving the inhabitants of 
towns from those taxes which bore exelu- 
sively on their peculiar interest, and which 
they only could have any great object in 
maintaining. In other words, I should no 
more think of relieving the lands in the 
Bedford Level, or the marsh lands of the 
East Riding of Yorkshire, from their drain- 


age taxes, than I should of relieving the 
inhabitants of towns from their paving, 


lighting, and watering rates. The objects 
are local, and so ought the purpose of the 
rate to be. What is it to the farmer in the 
marsh lands I have alluded to, that Exeter 
or Bristol are well lighted and paved? To 
neither of these classes of taxes—namely, 
the drainage rates in counties, and the 
paving, lighting, and watering rates in 
towns, will my subsequent remarks apply. 
My wish is, to draw attention merely to 
such taxes as are for general purposes, al- 
though they are levied on real property 
alone. Now, I hold that the maintenance 
of the poor, the defence of the country, 
and the administration of justice, are objects 
which equally interest all. I will not wrong 
the fundholder, nor will | wrong the manu- 
facturer, nor him whose capital is embarked 
in mines, so far as to say that they have 
less bowels of compassion than the land- 
holder or the possessor of houses. The 
maintenance of the poor is, and ought to 
be, an object alike dear and interesting to 
all: it is a national object, and not the 
peculiar interest of the holders of a peeu- 
liar sort of property ; and all ought to con- 
tribute to it, as all are equally interested in 
it. The defence of the country is also a 
great national object; and if the militia is 


called out, it is not only to protect land and 
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houses, but to protect all capital, whether 
vested in manufactures or commeree, jn 
town or in the country. The militia rate, 
therefore, like the poor’s rate, is raised for 
a general object. So with the administra. 
tion of justice. The prevention of crime, 
the preservation of life and property, and 
the punishment of those who destroy either, 
are effects proceeding from the due admi- 
nistration of justice, which equally benefit 
the possessor of personal property as the 
landowner or house proprietor. If, there. 
fore, in going through the four-and-twenty 
rates enumerated by the Poor Law Com- 
missioners, I find any for the abovenamed 
purposes, I set them down as taxes for ge- 
neral purposes; and, as such, | consider that 
they ought to be equally borne by all classes 
of the community. Now, let the House 
consider how the poor rate and all taxes 
raised on the same basis affect the land- 
owner, as compared with the possessor of 
all other kinds of property. The original 
intention of the Poor Law was not that real 
property alone should pay the whole of the 
poor rate: according to the Act of Eliza- 
beth, every man was to be rated according 
to his ability to pay; bus, first, because 
there was little but real property in the 
country, and next, because there was a 
difficulty in ascertaining the exact means 
of the ratepayer, the practice grew up of 
rating visible property alone ; this practice 
of rating real property alone was long es- 
tablished before the annual Acts were passed 
which make the practice law. Compare, 
now, the working of this law as it operates 
on the agriculturist, and the manufacturer 
who embarks his eapital in a mill. The 
capitalist would contribute to the poor rate 
only according to the rateable value of his 
mill and premises ; the mill is rated asa 
building at its letable value : but even here 
a scale is adopted which is favourable to 
the millowner as compared with the far- 
mer ; for in many counties (Westmoreland, 
for instance), land is rated at the rack-rent, 
houses at two-thirds, and mills at only one- 
half. This great capitalist would collect 
from agricultural districts, far and near, 
the most able and healthy workmen he 
could find; and while they were strong and 
active, he would derive profit from the work 
of their arms ; but when sickness came on, 
or trade grew slack, he could dismiss his 
artisans, and leave them to be supported by 
the parishes from which he had taken 
them. If he made his fortune and wished 
to retire, he could close his mill, pay 2 
rates at all on it as an unoccupied building, 
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and throw back on the land the hundreds 
or thousands whom his mill had attracted 
from agricultural industry. Contrast this 
with the position of the farmer, and observe 
the different way in which the same law 
operates on different classes. The farmer 
has no choice: he must either employ the 
superabundant labourers in his parish, or 
pay for their maintenance in the shape of 
rates. He cannot increase or diminish the 
number of his workmen, as the work to be 
done on his occupation rises or falls in 
amount, without being subject to the coun- 
tervailing operation of increased or dimi- 
nished rates. In other words, he is mulcted 
tothe amount of the labourers he discharges; 
and the consequence is, that in most parts 
of England, the farmers employ on their 
land, and keep in their pay, a great many 
more hands than the strict economical 
working of the farm absolutely requires. 
Thus the amount of actual rate paid by the 
farmer does not correctly represent the full 
amount of his contribution to the mainte- 
nance of the poor. I do not object to the 
mode generally adopted in respect to the 
relative rating of land or houses; but as 
some strange conclusions have been drawn 


from the statements made by the Poor Law 
Commissioners in regard of the subject, I 
will trouble the House with a few observa- 


tions on the question, In the Report of 
the Poor Law Commissioners, it appears 
that in 1826, land paid in the proportion 
of 69 per cent. to the rates, houses in the 
proportion of 26 per cent., and other pro- 
perty 5 per cent. ; whereas in the year 
1841, land paid 52 per cent., houses 37 
per cent., and all other property 11 per 
cent. From this statement it has been 
argued that land had gained an undue ad- 
vantage, and houses suffered an unfair in- 
jury, because the per centage paid by 
land had diminished, and the per centage 
paid by houses increased, in their relative 
Proportions to the gross amount of contribu- 
tion. There could not, however, be a more 
feeble argument, or a more’ absurd con- 
clusion ; for any man with his eyes open 
lust perceive that such a consequence must 
be the inevitable result of the unprecedented 
mcrease of the number of houses, and the 
hecessary decrease in the quantity of field- 
land. Every town and village that springs 
Up, every railway and mill that is made, 
diminishes, to the amount of the ground 
they occupy, the quantity of land rated 
as such, and adds to the number of 
houses and other buildings in the rate- 


book, At Newcastle a whole parish has 
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been recently covered with houses; some 
persons remember Brighton a fishing 
village ; in every direction, fields are dis- 
appearing, and towns, or quarters of towns, 
extending. It must be observed, however, 
that houses are generally rated at one- 
third less than land. Of this, however, 
I do not complain, for houses are perish- 
able property, while land remains for ever; 
but let the free traders take care how they 
use this argument on the present occasion, 
lest I use it with double force on the other 
and approaching oceasion; for if they use 
it against land, and in fayour of houses and 
mills, I will apply it, on a coming day, 
when I will ask you, if perishable property 
requires favour and protection, what more 
perishable, and, therefore, what more 
deserving of protection, than that great 
article of food which depends upon clime 
and season, which may be damaged in 
the seed or blighted in the leaf, which 
the thunder-storm of an hour may lay, 
or the frost of night cause to wither, de- 
stroying, in the course of one short day, 
the toil of many laborious months? It is 
well for me to talk of perishable property 
requiring special favours; but let the free 
trader beware how he uses it. I will now 
proceed to another, and what I consider 
the most objectionable, portion of the laws 
regarding the poor, | mean the Law of Set- 
tlement. I condemn that law altogether; 
for it is not only injurious in the extreme 
to the agricultural body, but it affords no 
corresponding benefit to the manufacturer. 
It is the cause of expense to the rate- 
payer, and the cause of annoyance to the 
pauper. In times of manufacturing pros- 
perity artisans crowd to the great scenes of 
industry: a sudden check comes in the 
demand for goods (a glut in the market, or 
a sudden fall of price); the manufacturer 
can no longer afford to employ so many 
hands ; workmen are thrown out of em- 
ployment ; many require relief; then begins 
the odious working of the law of settle- 
ment—removals, appeals, long investiga- 
tions and disputes between parish and pa- 
rish, during which hundreds of artisans are 
sent back to distant and rural districts, 
where they become a heavy charge on the 
land, and where there is no demand for the 
peculiar skill they have learned. After a 
short time, trade again revives; the manu- 
facturers are in want of hands; the towns 
having removed the poor that did not be- 
long to them, cannot supply them; the 
manufacturer is at once short of hands, and 


obliged to pay high wages ; while hundreds 
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of artisans are chargeable in distant dis- 
tricts, each saying, ‘‘I know there is 
work to be had in Norwich or in Birming- 
ham; but here I am at a distance (per- 
haps in Northumberland or Devonshire), 
and have no means of reconveying myself 
to the market where labour is again in 
demand. I do not want to remain idle, but 
your law of settlement removed me to this 
out-of-the-way parish when I was in dis- 
tress; and here I must for ever remain a 
charge on the country, because I have no 
money to find my way back to the town 
where the skill I have acquired is likely to 
find employment.”’ The artisan knows no- 
thing of rural occupations, and is a dead 
burden to the farmer. My Lords, you 
may rely upon it, if you adopt free trade 
principles in the labour market, your first 
step must be to destroy the law of settle- 
ment altogether, and let the farmer hire, 
and the labourer seek, work in whatever 
market they please. You now shackle 
their movements, and confine their choice. 
The labourers are as much bondsmen to 
the parish as the serfs in Russia are slaves 
to the property. The forced migration 


caused by the law of removal prevents the 
poor from selling their labour in the dear- 


est market, by entailing on them the ex- 
pense of a journey back to the scene of 
their former industry. The noble Lord 
continued by saying that he trusted they 
were approaching to the end of this sys- 
tem, and that instead of the present law of 
settlement, there would be a common fund, 
out of which the poor man might be re- 
lieved, in whatever place he was, and thus 
get rid of the enormous costs of removals, 
appeals, trials, examinations, and the drag- 
ging of poor people and their relations 
from one place to another merely to prove 
a settlement. He had alluded to this sub- 
ject, because there was reported to be an 
intention on the part of Government to 
offer as compensation to the agricultural 
community for the repeal of the Corn Laws 
an alteration in the law of settlement. 
Now, if that alteration were carried out on 
the principle of Sir James Graham’s Bill 
of last year, it would be a total failure, 
when attempted to be put in practice; and 
he feared that if the Corn Laws were first 
repealed, the measure of the right hon. Ba- 
ronet would be adopted. Making birth a 
means of obtaining settlement would lead 
to enormous cruelty, in forcing females like- 
ly to give birth to children, out of one parish 
into another, in order that their offspring 
might not fall to the parish from which the 
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parents were driven; and making residence 
in towns for so many years a settlement 
would be found impracticable, and too 
heavy a burden on the owners of property 
in those towns. That measure, therefore, 
was no compensation whatever for the re- 
peal of the Corn Laws. The only remedy 
was to get rid altogether of the law of set- 
tlement. He next came to the Highways’ 
rate. The highways, he maintained, were 
for the benefit of the towns as much as of 
the country through which they passed; he 
knew, from personal experience, that the 
two towns at the termini of a high road 
were the only places to which they were of 
much use ; they were of very little use to 
the intervening country. He considered, 
therefore, that the highway rate was a tax 
for general purposes. He would next al- 
lude to another subject—Tithes—which he 
did not consider as a burden on the cultiva- 
tion of the land. He was aware that he 
differed from many noble Lords on this 
subject; and he wished to explain what 
he meant when he said that tithes were 
not a burden on the land, because he 
might hereafter be erroneously quoted. 
Previously to the commutation, tithe 
seriously interfered with the cultivation 
of land. It made some persons adopt 
one system of crops instead of another, and 
it made others not to lay out so much upon 
their land as they otherwise would, because 
they did not like that any portion of their 
outlay and ingenuity should be paid to an- 
other person. But from the moment tithes 
were commuted, they no longer interfered 
with the agricultural cultivation of the 
land. They became merely a debt upon 
the property. The produce of the soil 
brought the same in the market now to 
the occupier in every way as if there were 
no tithe upon the land. In fact they 
merely diminished the value of the fee- 
simple of the land. He must go a little 
further. He looked upon the land tax and 
tithes just like mortgages and any other 
charge upon property which did not inter- 
fere with agricultural cultivation. He did 
not consider them as peculiar burdens on 
the occupiers; and he viewed them in the 
same light as the direct taxation of land in 
France. The direct taxation on land there 
diminished the value of the land when yott 
had to sell it, but it did not interfere with 
the agricultural cultivation. He would 
allude next to the latter part of his Motion, 
and refer to the malt tax. He knew that 
this tax was not supposed to be a peculiar 
burden on land; but that opinion he malt- 
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tained to be erroneous. Who paid the 
chief of the malt tax? The consumers of 
peer. All the community were upon an 
equality in this respect, for all were con- 
sumers: therefore that portion of it which 
was paid by the consumer must be consi- 
dered as equally weighing upon the agri- 
ealturist as upon all other classes that 
drank beer. But that was not all. The 
duty naturally diminished the consumption, 
and the farmer suffered in proportion to the 
diminished demand for barley. In addi- 
tion, therefore, to the portion which he, in 
common with the rest of the beer-drinking 
community, bore of the burden, he had the 
peculiar loss which the duty caused by the 
restriction put upon the market of this kind 
of grain. His loss was exactly the difference 
there would be in the quantity of barley re- 
quired without a malt tax, and the quantity 
now consumed with a malt duty. In many 
soils the farmer could, with advantage to 
himself, introduce barley in the rotation of 
crops, instead of exhausting the land by a 
wheat crop; but the malt duty kept down 
the demand for the best qualities, and ren- 
dered the seconds totally unproductive ; 
because, if he attempted to malt the infe- 
rior barleys, for fattening purposes, and 
thus turn them to good account on the 
farm itself, the exciseman stept in, and 
a heavy penalty was inflicted for turn- 
ing to useful purposes the produce of his 
own labour. In fact, by not allowing the 
farmer to use his barley as he liked, you 
placed him in the same position as you 
would place a manufacturer if you told 
him “ you may manufacture cloth, but you 
must not wear a coat made of it.”” This 
prohibition, under fine, to use his barley, 
and the diminished demand for malt caused 
by the duty, were the peculiar burdens the 
land sustained in consequence of the tax. 
There was another excise duty, the repeal 
of which would be a benefit to all classes, 
especially to the owners of real property— 
he meant the excise upon bricks. It fel! 
heavy on the possessors of town lands, and 
added greatly to the expense of cottages 
and farm repairs ; and he need hardly add 
it caused a great loss to the proprietor 
whose lands contained clay particularly 
suited to the making of bricks. There was 
another excise duty which also might be 
considered as a peculiar burden on land, 
namely, the excise on hops: it was of 
small amount ; but where it was felt it was 
very oppressive. Having now alluded to 
‘ome of those burdens to which the land 
alone was subject, he would ask to what 
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portion of the general taxation of the 
country did not the landowners contribute 
in the same proportion as all other classes 
of Her Majesty’s subjects? Did they not 
contribute to the Customs the same as any 
other consumer ? Did they not pay to the 
revenue of the Post-office ? Were they not 
also taxed to the income and property tax ? 
Did they not pay stamp duty? If he might 
claim the attention of his noble and learned 
Friend on the Woolsack, he would say that 
perhaps the agricultural interest had as 
much reason to complain of the depart- 
ment over which the learned Lord presided, 
as of any other office in the Government. 
In all the law reforms which the noble 
Lord had brought forward lately, care was 
taken to preserve the same liabilities to 
the stamp duties and legal expenses in re- 
spect to the transactions regarding real 
property, as existed previous to the so- 
called improvement in the law. When 


the Bill of Lease and Release was before 
them, the duty was carefully maintained 
at the same amount, so that a double duty 
was now paid on the single instrument. 
The transfers of mortgages, the transfers 
of land, the title-deeds, in fact every step 
in proceedings respecting the settlement or 


management of landed property, were 
enormously expensive and oppressive, in 
consequence of the clumsy laws and high 
duties respecting them. An attempt had 
been made to alter the law touching the 
transfer of real property; but only in- 
creased confusion followed, and the result 
was that on the purchase of the smallest 
quantities of land your attorney continues 
to hand you in a bill of three or four pages 
for the cost of the most simple transaction. 
What had been done for the due registra- 
tion of deeds? In no country in Europe 
was less convenience and facility afforded 
for the purshasing of land, or the trans- 
fering of mortgages; and when he com- 
pared the difficulties in this country with 
the facilities in France, he must denounce 
our system in this respect as a blot and a 
stain on the Legislature. His noble Friend 
had added, or intended to add, by way of 
Amendment to the present Motion, an in- 
struction to the Committee to inquire into 
the exemptions to taxation afforded by the 
Legislature to landed property. He (Lord 
Beaumont) had no objections to the Amend- 
ment. He thought the number of exemp- 
tions from the taxes imposed on other par- 
ties very small ; it was almost confined to 
the legacy and probate duty. That was 
evidently a case in point: personal pro- 
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perty had a right to complain of the in- 
quality of the tax, and the sooner the law 
was reyised the better. Certain articles 
also of an agricultural nature—dead stock, 
were exempt from the duty on insurance ; 
but those articles were from their very 
nature constantly exposed to injury, and 
the insurance on them was consequently 
high. A painful circumstance had also in- 
ereased enormously the risk and danger 
agricultural stock was exposed to; and it 
was in consequence of that additional risk 
that the difficulty of insuring the property 
arose. I allude (the noble Lord continued) 
with pain and regret to the violent and ex- 
citing language addressed to the labouring 
population by the emissaries of an agitat- 
ing club, and although I am certain 
their employers would not authorize such 
language as their hired orators adopted; 
and though I would fain believe that the 
speakers themselves were ignorant of the 
consequence of their declamation, | cannot 
conceal from myself the positive fact, that 
destruction to exposed agricultural property 
has often followed close on the public meet- 
ings where such violent language has been 
used. I have no objection to strong lan- 


guage in debate ; I am not very sensitive 


when hard names are showered down on 
the heads of landlords and farmers; I, 
perhaps, sometimes myself employ expres- 
sions which can scarcely be called very 
mild; but when words are uttered tending 
to excite a passion for revenge and destruc- 
tion in the minds of an ignorant audience, 
I think I can scarcely be too loud in con- 
demning such an abuse of the right to 
discuss a great public question. Returning 
to the subject before the louse (the noble 
Lord continued by saying), he had heard 
of certain intended measures being put 
forward by the right hon. Baronet at the 
head of the Government, as a compensation 
to the land for the repeal of the Corn Laws. 
Now, he (Lord Beaumont) contended that 
the proposed measures could, under no cir- 
cumstances, be considered as a compensa- 
tion; and even if a real compensation were 
thought of, how could they overcome the 
difficulty of exactly estimating the amount 
of the loss, on the one hand, to which the 
compensation, on the other, must be ad- 
justed? The exact amount of protection 
about to be taken away, was the precise 
difference between the price a farmer would 
receive for his produce under a free-trade 
system, and that he received under a _pro- 
tecting law. The loss thus estimated was 
to regulate the diminution of taxation; but 
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the most ingenious calculator in the-world 
could not ascertain the exact sum, in the 
first place, on which the whole of the opera. 
tion was to be based. Compensation on a 
just principle was impossible ; and, perhaps, 
his noble and learned Friend had suggested 
amore practicable inquiry when he said, 
that the true way of trying the question was 
to see how the English farmer would be ena- 
bled to stand competition with the foreign 
one. When the time come to enter upon 
that part of the subject, he (Lord Beaumont) 
would be prepared to go into it at length, 
He had seen some strange statements made 
as to the relative portions of taxation land 
in England and land abroad bore. The 
only burden land in France bore was the 
direct taxes ; and those, if valued per acre, 
were not half what the land in England 
paid. The occupier was subject to no in- 
direct taxation for the land he cultivated; 
and, therefore, according to the theory of 
those who held tithes and land tax to be 
no burden on the occupation of land in 
England, the French farmer was totally 
exempt from all burdens in the cultivation 
of hisland. In most of the German States 
the direct taxation on land was, to the acre, 
much less, again, than in France ; and when 
you extend your views to Southern Russia 
and the Turkish Provinces, the whole taxa- 
tion, per acre, was as 2 to 100 when com- 
pared with the acre of English soil: so that 
if you try the question by the test of com- 
petition, you must come to the conclusion 
that the producing agriculturist is taxed to 
double, at least, of any farmer on the con- 
tinent of Europe. There are (continued 
the noble Lord) several other smaller indi- 
rect burdens to which I should have ealled 
the attention of the House, if I had not 
the prospect of obtaining a Committee. 
Before I sit down, however, I would fain 


‘say a word with regard to my own conduet 


on this subject. 1 have invariably clung 
to the system of protection, for the reasons 
I have so often stated to the House ; but I 
distinctly say now, that if well-attested 
publie opinion should declare itself eon- 
stitutionally to be against the continued 
maintenance of that system of protection, 
I shall not turn round in a sulky humour, 
and try to inerease the evils of a law 
carried against my opinion ; but on the 
contrary, submit in good will to what will 
then be the adopted measure of the Le- 
gislature, and try to palliate the misfor- 
tune, rather than exaggerate the evil 
consequences which I firmly believe will 
inevitably follow so ill-advised an enact 
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ment. In other words, I will attempt 
to pacify rather than to agitate. Such is 
the course I myself am ready to take; and 
I trust all those, my noble Friends, who 
think with me on this important subject, 
will also exert their great and powerful in- 
fluence to prevent an evil greater than 
even that against which we are struggling, 
namely, the evil of raising class against 
class, and keeping up the invidious dis- 
tinction between manufacturers and far- 
mers. I have never joined in the abuse 
heaped upon the right hon. Baronet at the 
head of Her Majesty’s Government. I 
believe his statements regarding the change 
in his opinions; and | conclude that he is 
under the delusion that he is at present 
acting for the best. I respect his sin- 
eerity, and I admire his courage; but this 
1 will say, if he carries this measure in this 
present Parliament, it will not be the tri- 
umph of opinion, but the consequence of a 
confusion amongst political parties. If he 
triumphs, he will triumph over publie opin- 
ion, because he will then have carried his 
measure against the opinion of the coun- 
try, as declared at the last general elec- 
tion; he will carry it against the opinion of 
the House of Commons, as declared in 
many divisions; he will carry it against 
the opinion of the House of Lords, as also 
declared by numerous divisions; and, above 
all, he will carry it against the opinion of 
the majority of his own Cabinet, as made 
known to us by recent explanations. I 
have said that I would submit to the con- 
sequerces of the victory in good will, if 
that victory is gained by the foree of pub- 
lie opinion. Let the Government, there- 
fore, look to it; let them appeal to the 
eountry, and obtain, if they can, an expres- 
sion of public opinion in their favour. Let 
them follow up the expression of public 
opinion out of doors by securing the opin- 
ion of the majority in the House of Com- 
mons, and I then should doubt the pro- 
prety of this House offering a continued 
opposition to the measure. If this be done, 
the measure, however much we may con- 
demn it, will have gained in a constitutional 
manner the sanction of the Legislature; 
but, as it now stands, it can only be car- 
ried by an able, but searely justifiable, 
manceuyre of party polities. 

Lorn BROUGHAM rose and said he 
wished to second the Motion. [A noble 
Lord: That is contrary to order.| No, 
indeed, it was not (continued the noble 
Lord) ; for the Addresses to the Throne in 
that House, were uniformly seconded. 





The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 
an Address was moved by a noble Lord, 
and was then put by the Lord Chancellor. 
There was no necessity to second the 
Motion. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR then put 
the Question, and 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, he merely 
wished to state, in answer to an appeal 
made to him personally by the noble Lord, 
that the opinions on land burdens he en- 
tertained in 1820—on the subject to which 
the Motion referred—had not undergone 
any change. He admitted the full ex- 
tent of those burdens which fell exelu- 
sively and peculiarly upon the land, and he 
was ready to go a great deal further than 
his noble Friend. He was far from con- 
curring in the views of the noble Lord with 
respect to tithes ; and certainly he did not 
agree with the opinions he had expressed 
relative to the land tax. He had never in 
his life been more astonished than he was 
by the admission of his noble Friend, that 
the land tax was not a peculiar burden on 
land. Why, then, was the poor rate a 
peculiar burden? Was the house tax a 
burden upon houses? ‘* Not at all,” said 
his noble Friend, or at least in consistency 
he ought to say, ‘‘ because, when you buy 
a house, and reckon what you get as 
an investment by the interest of your 
money, you calculate justly a deduction 
for the house tax.”’ And that was precisely 
the argument with respect to tithe. He 
wished to avoid entering into the subject 
that night, because there was no opposition 
to the Motion ; andif he were to follow his 
noble Friend through the whole question, 
some noble Lord might say, ‘‘ What are you 
going to inquire about in Committee? You 
have settled the question in the House.” 
He (Lord Brougham) would reserve the 
subject for the consideration of the Com- 
mittee ; he would not bring with him there 
a foregone conclusion ; he was ready to go 
into Committee, and he would do so main- 
taining the same opinions he held in 1820 
and 1822 as to the burdens upon land, 
and holding them until the inquiry should 
change them. He differed with his noble 
Friend further in considering those bur- 
dens more oppressive and objectionable 
than he (Lord Beaumont) did in some 
important particulars; and he did not 
agree with the noble Lord in the opin- 
ion that the proper mode of compensating 
the landowner was by taxing corn, and pro- 
hibiting foreign importations. He regretted. 
that the noble Lord had commenced his 
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observations by attacking the measures of 
the Government, and anticipating the de- 
bate which must ere long take place in 
their Lordships’ House, on the Ministerial 
proposition. It was a most inconvenient 
course for noble Lords to snatch at an op- 
portunity of raising a debate on a ques- 
tion which, naturally and regularly, would 
not come before their Lordships till the 
measure was sent up from the other House. 
He (Lord Brougham) would, therefore, 
purposely abstain from entering into any 
part of the discussion, further than to ex- 
press his regret that that inquiry would not 
extend to what he viewed as perhaps the 
greatest of all the burdens which fell ex- 
elusively upon land—to the circumstance 
that the landowner and the farmer, who 
were in this respect in a different position 
from all other employers of capital, had 
not the power of going into the labour 
market for the cheapest and the best la- 
bour they could obtain. A manufacturer 
had no patriarchal relations with his work- 
men. A manufacturer turned off in a 


day the men who had been in his em- 
ployment for one, two, or perhaps for ten 
years, or who might have been employed 
by his predecessor for a still longer period; 


he sent them away without any pensions 
when he could get able-bodied men to serve 
him better than they did. Not so the land- 
owner ; and he had no doubt that some of 
his noble Friends on the cross benches 
could tell the House that under the patri- 
archal system of the rural districts, one- 
half the labourers they employed had been 
in their service or that of their families for 
a long course of years, and that they could 
get the same quantity of work done by 
eighty men, for which they were now com- 
pelled to employ a hundred and sixty. He 
mentioned these figures, because they were 
the returns which a noble Friend of his gave 
him, to whom he had been speaking on the 
subject. It was not merely for the purpose 
of preventing the workman from being 
thrown upon the poor rates that landholders 
acted in this manner ; but in consequence of 
the peculiar relationship in which, as he had 
just stated, the parties stood towards each 
other. There was no one could feel stronger 
than he did on this subject ; but he would 
not refer to it at present, farther than to 
observe, that there was this very material 
difference between landowners and other 
capitalists with regard to their position in 
the labour market. Allusion had been 
made to the legacy duty ; but the land- 
holder or the farmer was obliged, the 
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moment his predecessor died, to pay the 
legacy duty on all his personal property as 
well as other parties. He was also, as the 
noble Lord had remarked, obliged to pay 
Customs’ duties and all other burdens to 
which the rest of the community were sub. 
jected; in addition to which he had to pay 
the peculiar burdens to which the land was 
subjected. Thus, while all the community, 
the landowners included, paid personal 
taxes—all the community, the landowners 
excluded, did not sustain the land burdens, 
Thus, landowners having personalty, paid 
legacy and probate duty ; every landowner 
consuming excisable and customable goods 
paid excise or customs. But the rest of 
the community paying taxes, probate, ex. 
cise, or customs, had no land, and paid no 
tithes, no land tax, no county rate, no poor 
rate. Such was the difference in the land- 
owners’ position. Before he concluded, he 
would wish to offer one remark on the subject 
of stamp duties. His noble Friend had been 
quite mistaken in charging his noble and 
learned Friend on the Woolsack with being 
accountable for the alteration in the law re- 
specting deeds. He (Lord Brougham) would 
admit that he was himself answerable for 
any blame, if blame could be attached, that 
arose from this change ; but he would say 
that there never was a greater mistake than 
to suppose the landholder was in a worse 
position now than he had been before that 
change with regard to the payment of stamp 
duties. There never was a greater error than 
to suppose that the late great and important 
improvements made in the law had not been 
beneficial to the landowner. What did his 
noble Friend think of the Act for the Abodli- 
tion of Fines and Recoveries ? He knew one 
landowner who abstained from suffering 
recoveries till the Bill of 1833 passed, and 
to whom that measure saved 5,(00I. or 
6,0001. His noble Friend had referred to 
the Act for Amending the Law relating 
to the Transfer of Real Property, and 
had said that nobody understood that 
measure. Why, everybody understood it. 
[Lord Kixnarrp : That Act was not used. ] 
It was a measure on which all prac- 
titioners were now acting ; and it was 
only the fault of those who employed those 
practitioners if it was not acted upon, for 
the Act contained a clause preventing practi- 
tionersfrom obtaining a higher remuneration 
by using longer forms. Leases might now 
be drawn on half a sheet of paper, or half 
a skin of parchment, which would formerly 
have occupied ten sheets of paper, or 

same quantity of parchment. Hewas clearly 
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of opinion that the landowners had a right 
to complain of the stamp duties. The 
Spanish Government had formerly adopted 
a most injudicious tax, the aleavala, a duty 

id on all sales of goods even in open 
market—the worst tax ever contrived. In 
this country the land was subject to pre- 
cisely the same abominable tax. The stamp 
duty prevented the sale or mortgage of an 
aere of land without the payment of a heavy 
duty ; and its effect was to place the debtor 
atthe mercy of the mortgagee, his creditor, 
who said, ‘‘ If you don’t raise my interest, 
you shall pay 10,0001. or 12,0001., for con- 
yeyancing, and change your security.”” He 
(Lord Brougham) hoped no long time 
would elapse before taxation was thrown 
upon succession to, instead of on the alien- 
ation of land, and a greater relief to the 
landowner could not be desired. 

Lorp DACRE said, he wished tobe clearly 
understood in the meaning which he at- 
tached to protection. He conceived pro- 
tection to mean some particular application 
of capital, either for the encouragement of 
home trade, or the advancement of some 
particular class, the prosperity of which 
was thought to be of great advantage to 
the community at large. Considering the 
vast progress that hed been made in trade 
and commerce, and the great progress 
which, according to statistical proofs, had 
taken place in the employment of capital, 
he could not but feel that protection of any 
kind was an unnatural application of wealth, 
and that with regard to the cultivation of 
the soil, it ought to be completely rejected. 
But the level of taxation had been disturbed 
by protection—disturbed beyond reason, 
beyond bounds, and beyond pretence. He 
would not then refer to some returns which 
would no doubt be brought before the Com- 
mittee, and which many of their Lordships 
had, no doubt, already looked into. Te re- 
jected some of the items of pressure of 
which the agriculturists complained; but he 
at the same time felt that they were sub- 
jected to one of the most severe and grind- 
ing property taxes that was ever imposed 
any country, in the shape of the poor rates. 
He was prepared to show that the remission 
of many taxes imposed on landed proprie- 
tors and tenant-farmers would be no more 
than the equalization of taxation ; and for 
his part he was convinced that the agricul- 
ture of this country was in a condition to 
meet the agriculture of the world without 
Protection, if they were only granted the 
advantage of equal taxation, and if they 
had the free application of labour, and a 
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free disposal of the produce of that labour. 
There had been returns printed for the 
purpose of ascertaining the rateable value 
of propriety prior to the imposition of the 
income tax in 1842. The valuation for the 
poor rates amounted to 48,400,000/., while 
the property tax had been paid on one 
hundred and eighty odd millions, exclusive 
of the incomes below 1501. a year, whieh 
were not charged, though the poor rates 
were levied on the poorest cottiers. He felt, 
therefore, justified in saying that the value 
of property in this country was not lower 
than 200,000,000/., including the incomes 
under 150/., and that fully three-fourths of 
this amount was not subjected to the poor 
rates, which thus fell most heavily on the 
landed interest. Personal property and 
stock in trade were exempted from these 
rates, on the pretence that they were not 
competent to meet the demand. But it 
was not from any incompetency to meet the 
paymentof a tax thatthis great proportion of 
the property of the country claimed to be ex- 
empted. Did they not see hundreds of thou- 
sands of pounds subscribed by some of these 
very interests to establish a combination 
which, in his opinion, was most unconstituti- 
onal? Was itnot unconstitutional to raise an 
immense fund, and employ it in attempting 
to control the liberty of election, and to 
convert the counties into nomination coun- 
ties for particular parties ; and that, too, 
after the stringent and complete reform 
lately granted, and under which the promo- 
ters of this scheme must be aware they 
owed much of their rights, and the very 
elective franchises which were thus abused. 
Ile hoped those individuals would not at- 
tempt to resist such legislative measures as 
might require them to contribute their fair 
quota to the taxation of the country. With 
reference to the subject of the malt duty, 
he found that there had been no increassd 
consumption of that article, in proportion 
to the increased population, for many years 
past ; and the farmers were unable to use 
malt without payment of a tax of 30 per cent. 
He conceived it was equitable that, having 
ascertained the burdens upon real property, 
they might, by some partial remission of 
taxation, make an arrangement that would 
be just and fair and satisfactory to all par- 
ties ; but if they entirely repealed the Corn 
Laws, land would then be specially burden- 
ed, for English wheat was taxed 12 per 
cent. in comparison with foreign wheat. 
He would not, however, enter further into 
the question than to express his anxious 
hope that the Committee being granted, 
2H 
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they would enter into the minute details of 
the subject, with a view to equal taxation 
and freedom of capital in case of the adop- 
tion of free trade. An allusion had been 
made the other night, in another place, to 
something that he was supposed to have 
said, namely, that he was for protection for 
corn, but for nothing else. He denied 
that he had ever said anything of the kind, 
or had made use of any language which 
would justify such a supposition. He could 
not sit down without expressing his great 
anxiety as to the danger to the Constitution 
by the proceedings out of doors. He wished 
to speak with all respect of one of those 
who were, if he might so call them, the 
tribunes of the people, and to whom he had 
every inclination to show respect; but he 
could not help saying, that whatever doubt 
there might be as to the legality of the com- 
bination, he thought the word ‘ conspi- 
racy” could not be ill applied, when they 
knew the objects entertained by one of 
these gentlemen. A conspiracy might 


exist for an object not avowed, and might 
be promoted by means apparently legal ; 
but when the object was avowed, even 
though it appeared to be legal, he would 


submit it to any learned Lord whether it 
were not possible for a conspiracy for at- 
taining such object to be shown by the de- 
liberate expressions of one who was amongst 
its chief supporters. He had, then, a speech 
which was delivered at Covent Garden 
Theatre, on the 17th of December last, and 
which appeared in The Times of the follow- 
ing day, and he had taken some trouble to 
ascertain that the report was correct, in 
which the speaker (Mr. Bright) concluded 
by saying— 

“He did hope that the people would bear in 

mind how great a panic had been created by the 
very name of those 40s. freeholders. That small 
weapon, which had been hidden in the Reform 
Act, and in the old Constitution, would lay the 
hereditary peerage in the dust.” 
Now, having said this, he would only add, 
that he should be grieved by imagining that 
any Minister of this country would allow 
Parliament to separate without introducing 
some measure to connect residence with a 
right of voting in counties as well as in bo- 
roughs ; and he saidthat as an old reformer 
remembering the effect of the 40s. freehold- 
ers in Ireland, and the repugnance there 
was to put an end to them, but that that 
repugnance was overcome by the apparent 
necessity of the ease. In conclusion, he 
must beg their Lordships’ pardon for having 
occupied so much of their time. 


Lord MONTEAGLE said, that from 
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the turn the debate had taken, he believed 
there would be no objection to the Amend. 
ment he had to propose— 

“That after the words, ‘That a Select Commit. 
tee be appointed to consider the Burdens on Real 
Property,’ the following words be added to the 
Motion of the noble Lord, viz. :—‘ And also to in. 
quire into and to report on the Legislative Exem 
tions and pecuniary Advantages provided by Law 
in respect to Taxation as affecting Landed Property, 
and the Impediments to Agricultural Transactions, 
caused by the present System of Excise Duties, 
Poor Laws, and Local Taxation.’”’ 

The practical object of the Amendment 
was, that as they were invited to go into 
this inquiry, it might be made an impar- 
tial one, and that it might thus be ren. 
dered effectual for all legislative purposes; 
for if they intended this inquiry to produce 
any effect upon public opinion, it should in. 
clude everything. He should have ended 
here, and would not have troubled the 
House with any further remarks, as there 
was to be no opposition offered to his 
Motion; but he should be sorry to be sup- 
posed from his silence to acquiesce in some 
doctrines which had been laid down that 
evening, and against which he wished to 
make his earliest protest. They had 
heard from his noble Friend the Mover, 
as might have been anticipated, a most 
candid and fair series of admissions upon 
this subject. Of these the most important 
by far was made upon the subject of tithes: 
he admitted that tithes ought not to be 
considered a burden on production. Upon 
that most material point, his noble Friend 
had allowed that, subsequently to the com- 
mutation of tithes, the tithe-rent did not 
differ from any other kind of rent, and 
therefore it could furnish no ground for de- 
fending protection on land; unless indeed 
his noble Friend meant to maintain that 
most dangerous of all arguments, that 
protection was to be maintained, as he 
(Lord Monteagle) knew it to be considered 
by some of its strongest advocates, mail- 
tained, not for the benefit of the community 
at large, but for the protection of rent 
only. But he should like to find any 
writer or reasoner venturing to draw 4 
distinction between 25s. paid to the land- 
lord for land tithe free, and 20s. paid to 
the landlord, together with 5s. to the tithe- 
owner. These two cases were identical; 
and if his noble Friend asserted that the 
tithe rent augmented the cost of production, 
why he must admit also that common rent 
did the same thing; and parties getting up 
a clamour against rent might justify tet 
agitation by saying, that by the abolition? 

rent they could diminish the cost of pro- 
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ducing grain in this country. He de- 
nied that either the commutation of the 
tithes payable as a rent to the clergy, 
or the rent payable to the landlord, was 
in any respect the cause of price—it was 
the offspring of price, not the cause of 
it; and if they did not maintain that doc- 
trineinrespect to rent, greater danger would 
arise with respect to the rights of property 
in this country than in any other way. He 
therefore denied that tithe could ever be 
held a special burden on land: it was merely 
a joint ownership in the property. If 
the object was to produce equality of taxa- 
tion, the fair, just, and impartial mode of 
effecting it was to remove the inequality, 
not to create a protection. But in respect 
to the poor rates, he must say, in passing, 
that, if the proposed mode of meeting that 
inequality was to transfer the rates, either 
wholly or in part, to the State, instead of 
leaving them a local charge, that proposi- 
tion was infinitely more dangerous than 
any inconvenience arising out of the present 
mode of assessment; because, in so doing, 
they would deprive themselves, the ad- 
ninistrators of the Poor Law, and the poor, 
of the check which the locality of the 
But the 


charge produced over the rates. 
unequal pressure of the poor’s rate on land 


was gradually diminishing. From the 
return which he held in his hand, he 
found that in the period from 1826 to 
1841, the relative pressure of rates on 
land and other property, had changed 
very much, and that the change was all 
for the benefit of the land. The House 
should be aware of the extent to which 
rating had gone with respect to the last 
description of property that had been 
created amongst them. Tle alluded to 
railways, which contributed thousands and 
tens of thousands to rates. In some pa- 
rishes the poor rates were nearly all paid 
by the railways. But to return to the 
complaint of unequal amount. If property 
was not assessed fairly, let the mode of 
assessment be altered; but he entreated 
their Lordships never for a moment to en- 
tertain the possibility of making the poor 
tates of this country a general and State 
tax. Ie was bound to admit, that either 
under the original law of Elizabeth, or by 
subsequent Statutes, there were certain 
scriptions of property originally proposed 
to be taxed that were now exempt from 
such taxation, Of this, personal profits 
on stock were an instance. These exemp- 
tions, now sanctioned by the Legislature, 

arisen from yarious difficulties which 
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stood in the way of assessing particular 
property; and the noble Duke on the cross 
bench, who had Scotch as well as English 
experience, would not, he believed, contra- 
dict him when he said that the principle 
of assessment which was known as the 
Scotch system of ‘‘ means and substance,” 
had been one of the most complicated 
schemes that could be applied to any as- 
sessment, general or local: it was a species 
of property tax, reaching the lowest de- 
scriptions of property, without the checks 
and exemptions which rendered a property 
tax more tolerable. Yet such a remedy 
as this was looked for by some to produce 
equality of assessment. With regard to the 
expense of the administration of justice, as 
far as regarded criminal prosecutions, it 
must be remembered that half the cost of 
the prosecutions was already borne by the 
State. But if they made the whole charge- 
able in that way, it would be necessary, 
at the same time, to make some essential 
changes in the system at present existing. 
There must be something like a public 
prosecutor appointed in each county, by, 
and under the control of, the Government ; 
for it would not be very prudent for one 
party to undertake supplying the funds for 
the expense of prosecution, whilst another 
party was allowed to administer them. He 
could not shut his eyes to the circum- 
stance that the undertaking by the Govern- 
ment of the whole charge of criminal pro- 
secutions would lead to large alterations in 
our criminal system, some of which, he 
thought, however, would be equally wise 
and beneficial. There was another subject 
to which he must refer, and that was the 
duty on malt. His noble Friend said, that 
the malt tax was paid in the first instance 
by the consumer, but that it ultimately fell 
on the land. He doubted the latter propo- 
sition, without many qualifications. He 
agreed that this tax in its operation might 
lessen the consumption of the article. So 
far as the tax checked consumption, it was 
a burden on land; but how had this article 
been already dealt with by Parliament ? 
Ile believed, that of all articles that were 
made a source of revenue, malt had parti- 
cipated to the largest extent in the remission 
of taxation granted since the close of the 
war. Up to the Government of the noble 
Duke, in 1830, they had a beer duty. In 
1816, malt was also subject to a war tax. 
The result was, that these two duties now 
repealed were equal to a charge of 43s. 
per quarter on the barley consumed as malt. 
The present tax was 20s. 8d.; so that, in 
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point of fact, at the present moment, two- 
thirds of the original duty were remitted. 
Where had there been given such a large 
remission on any other similar article? 
And he doubted extremely, speaking prac- 
tically, if the state of the revenue admitted 
it—which it did not—whether the effect of 
the entire remission would be very much 
felt. The malt duty, though always charged 
by anticipation, was accompanied by a credit 
of three or six months given to the maltster 
for the payment of the duty; the consequence 
was, that the maltster sold rapidly, not only 
receiving the price of his malt, but the 
amount of the duty which he had not yet 
paid, and he was enabled to go into the 
market as a purchaser of barley, with a 
capital formed partly of the public money, 
which enabled him to give a better price 
for the article he purchased; and he (Lord 
Monteagle) believed, that if the agricultur- 
ists of England could obtain the entire 
remission of the malt duty, as there would 
be a clear necessity of making up the de- 
ficiency of revenue in some other way, they 
would soon find they could not have that 
amount imposed in any mode less burden- 
some than the present malt tax. The agri- 
culturists, in relation to malt and barley, 
enjoyed certain privileges, which, were the 
malt tax abolished, they could not hope to 
keep. Although the tax was, in point of 
fact, paid mostly by the consumer, and not 
by the agriculturist, the agriculturists were 
allowed a close monopoly in respect to all 
breweries and distilleries in this country; 
and no sugar or molasses could be used as 
a substitute for malt, nor could any other 
product, even of our own Colonies, be so 
used in the process of those manufactures, 
lest it should injure the agricultural inter- 
ests. This prohibition, therefore, was en- 
tirely for the benetit of the English barley 
grower. If they compared these advantages 
with the restrictions on the growth of bar- 
ley produced by the pecuniary amount of the 
malt tax, it would be found that the farmers 
had little or nothing to complain of. The 
noble Lord said, in the second place, that 
the restrictions of the Excise laws prevent- 
ed the farmers from using malt for the pur- 
poses of agriculture. He did not think 
they sustained any such great loss by those 
Excise prohibitions. Under certain regu- 
lations, farmers were entitled to turn barley 
to account for feeding purposes. They 
might grind or soak barley ; they might 
allow it to shoot or germinate: kiln drying, 
alone, was forbidden. This restriction was 


said to be severe; but, at the same time, 
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they had the result before them of scien. 
tific inquiries made by men above all gus. 
picion—Mr, Playfair and Mr. Graham, who 
reported tbat, for the purpose of fattening, 
it was injurious to turn barley into malt, 
In addition to this testimony of science, 
there was, however, one conclusive fact 
bearing on this subject: in Germany, 
there was no tax on malt, there existed 
no prohibition to its use for agricultural 
purposes ; yet it was stated by Profes. 
sor Liebig, that the Germans, being per- 
fectly at liberty to do what they pleased 
with their barley, did not use it in the 
malted state for the purpose of fattening 
cattle. With respect to the exemption of 
the land from the payment of probate and 
legacy duties, he thought the advantage 
the land enjoyed in this respect much ex- 
aggerated ; but he believed the exemptions 
in favour of freehold property to be objec- 
tionable, even though they had not the full 
pressure and unfairness they seemed to 
have. The land paid an enormous duty 
on transfer by sale; and though it was ex- 
empted from duty in transmission by death, 
the public had no right to consider that 
exemption without taking also into their 
consideration the taxation to which land was 
subject in other forms. At the same time, 
they could not be considered as leaving the 
subject on aright footing if they merely left 
one inequality to remedy another. When 
Mr. Pitt first introduced the Bill for levying 
the probate and legacy duties, he proposed 
to render landed property as well as per- 
sonal property subject to the tax: that mea- 
sure was not absolutely rejected by the 
Commons, but, as it was only earried by 
the casting vote of the Speaker, it was 
given up by the Minister, and the preseut 
inequality was thus produced. Though this 
inequality were not so great as it appeared, 
it was an inequality still, and a very tit sub- 
ject for inquiry. But were there no other ex- 
emptions in favour of land? If noble Lords 
would look at the whole financial arrange- 
ments since 1816, they would find an uni- 
form desire on the part of those who had 
managed the finances of this country t 
consider, perhaps to overrate, the claims 
of the agricultural body to relief. They had 
an exemption from duty for their horses, for 
certain windows, and agricultural! servants— 
[The Duke of Ricuonp: And for theirshep- 
herds’ dogs.] Possibly the exemption from 
the duty on draining tiles might be under- 
valued and laughed at also; the truth was, 
that everything was a grievance till it was 
redressed, and the moment it was redressed, 
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the very relief afforded was converted into 
an argument and treated as an insult on 
account of its insignificance. But to return 
to these greater measures: hundreds of 
thousands had been taken off from the du- 
ties on farm horses, on farm servants, and 
on agricultural produce of various kinds. 
What was the reason given for the repeal 
of the auction duties last year? He and 
his noble Friend had opposed that repeal ; 
but what was the reason assigned? That 
the auction duties were so full of exemp- 
tions that it was impossible to keep up this 
tattered remnant of a tax. Nine-tenths of 
those exemptions were made in favour of 
the agricultural interests. He would not 
then talk of the balance between burdens 
and privileges : it would be for the Com- 
mittee to settle that balance ; and he would 
support the appointment of such a Com- 
mittee, moved for as it was, not as any 
impediment to the progress of any mea- 
sure likely to come before the House, but, 
alio intuitu, to determine whether the pre- 
sent was a fair and equal mode of levying 
the public revenue, and of apportioning the 
public burdens. With regard to the obser- 
servations just made by his noble Friend 
behind him in reference to the League, he 
must remark that he (Lord Monteagle) had 
never belonged to the League, and that 
he did not like either that or any other 
iresponsible body exercising a very wide 
influence, and not recognised by the law of 
the land; and for whose acts and language 
all might be held responsible, although not 
personally cognizant of what was done. Ile 
was not disposed to be so chivalrous as the 
noble Duke (the Duke of Richmond), who 
was willing to endorse all the acts of a 
society of a very different kind, past, pre- 
sent, and to come. But what had the 
League to do with the matter in hand? 
It had been said that the League and 
Leaguers ought to abstain from replying 
to or noticing speeches made elsewhere, 
and which they had not themselves heard; 
but this rule, which was a good one, ought 
to be equally applied in all cases. He 
Wished to see the League cease ; and he 
believed that the promoters of the League 
were just the men of all others in this coun- 
tty who were most eager that the cause for 
the existence of the League should cease. 
He believed that Parliament, by pursuing 
4 wise course of legislation, would soon 
produce the extinetion of the League ; and 
for this reason, as well as upon every other 
ground, he rejoiced at the course which 
Her Majesty’s Government had taken. 
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The noble Lord concluded by moving the 
Amendment. 

The Ear of ESSEX believed, that any 
measure which would tend to induce the 
farmers to keep more stock would be a be- 
nefit to the country, as it would enable 
more corn to be grown, and to be sold at a 
lower price. 

Lorp STANLEY would not have tres- 
passed for one moment upon their Lord- 
ships’ attention on that occasion, if he were 
not desirous to enter his counter-protest 
against the protest of his noble Friend, as 
to tithe not being to be looked upon in the 
nature of a burden upon land. He thought 
that his noble Friend had good reason for 
not complaining of the noble Lord who had 
introduced this Motion; for he (Lord Stan- 
ley) considered that he had somewhat over- 
stated his admissions in the plenitude of 
his candour ; for he agreed with his noble 
and learned Friend who had just left the 
House (Lord Brougham), that the land- 
tax and tithes were burdens upon land, in 
tho sense in which they were now taking 
burdens ; and that in throwing them away 
the noble Lord threw away almost the 
strongest part of his case. With regard 
to tithe, let him not be misunderstood as 
stating that the claims of the tithe-owner 
to the tithes was not as sacred, ag high, 
and as indefeasible, as the right of the 
landowner in the property of the soil ; and 
he admitted that an individual who pur- 
chased property in land bought it subject 
to the tithe, and paid less for it on account 
of its being so subject. The purchaser, in 
his individual capacity, had no right to 
complain of the burden of tithes, because 
he had paid so much less for his property 
in consequence of their existence. But 
the question on which he entirely differed 
from his noble Friend, and on which he 
protested against going into Committee as 
a foregone conclusion, was this—that tithes 
and rent, as burdens on land, stood on the 
same or a similar footing. The noble Lord 
had looked upon tithe and rent as identical 
in their nature, and had said that rent was 
the consequence of the price of corn, and 
not an element in that price. That might 
be true with regard to rent, but it was not 
true with regard to tithe. And there was 
this distinction: rent was a surplus above the 
produce of the soil, and a payment out of 
the capital and profit; but tithe was that 
which was paid in the first instance before a 
farmer derived a profit, or the capitalist an 
income, or the landlord his rent. If the 
cultivation of the land became unprofitable 
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for the farmer, the rent of the landlord fell 
in proportion ; but let the cultivation be 
ever so unp*ofitable, the claim of the tithe. 
owner—aiil even more so since the com- 
mutation which had been referred to—was 
not in the least diminished ; and as it was 
not diminished, it had to be added to the 
price actually paid for the production of the 
corn: and as a lower price of corn and in- 
ferior value of the article produced did not 
at the same time lower the amount of the 
original charge, that charge was still to be 
defrayed, and must enter into the cost of 
the produced article. He therefore did not 
agree with his noble Friend, that tithes did 
not add to the cost of producing corn ; but 
he would further explain his reason by a 
plain illustration. Let him assume that a 
mill was built in a certain town, and that 
by some law a condition was imposed upon 
the owner of the-mill that he should give 
to some one else one-tenth of every piece 
of cotton produced in that mill, either to 
be made as a payment to the State, or for 
some other purpose. It would be no an- 
swer to say, that the original proprietor of 
the mill had sold it to another person, and 
that this other person bought it knowing 
that it was subject to this payment. That 
was not the question: the question was, 
whether this burden did not add to the cost 
of production at that mill? It would be 
said then, that if the mill were liable to 
pay one-tenth of every piece produced in 
the shape of taxation, ultimately the article 
would be increased in price, and the con- 
sumer would have to pay that advanced 
price. That would be true so long as the 
owner of the mill had a monopoly, or so 
long as all other mills were in the same 
condition; but if there were another mill 
in the town, the owner of which was ex- 
empt from the payment of the one-tenth to 
which the owner of the first mill was sub- 
ject, would any one tell him that the owners 
of the first and second mills could compete 
on equal terms, and could afford to sell the 
same article at the same price, and at the 
same profits ? Let them take this, then, as 
the case of their own producers of corn as 
against foreign rivals. They were about 
to inquire whether this were a burden as 
such, not as against other producers here, 
but as against the foreigners in the same 
articles in which they dealt. He would like 
to compare this case of the manufacturers, 
and take the case of two stacks, one raised 
from the land, which before a spade was 
put in, or rather before the produce was 
realized—before the labourer received his 
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pay, the tenant his profits, and the land. 
lord his rent—was subject to the burden of 
paying one-tenth of its produce, and the 
other stack capable of being brought to 
market subject to no such payment or con- 
dition ; and he would ask whether these 
two stacks came into the market under 
equal conditions, and whether the actual 
cost price of the corn in the one case was 
not greater than the actual cost of the other? 
The one was burdened with an obligation 
imposed, not for the exclusive benefit of 
the class upon whom it was imposed, but 
for the general benefit of the whole com. 
munity, for public purposes, and for an ob- 
ject which they all profited by. He would 
ask, if the one stack of corn were subjected 
to this burden, and the other had not to bear 
it, whether the one which was thus bur 
dened had not a right to ask, for the pur- 
poses of fair competition, and not of mono- 
poly or exclusiveness, to be enabled to start 
on fair terms with its rival, and to seek of 
their Lordships protection in some shape or 
other? His noble Friend (Lord Monteagle) 
indeed said, ‘* Oh, that was all very true 
before the commutation of the tithes, but 
now it is no burden, because it is not now 
proportioned to the produce.” Let him 
(Lord Stanley) return to the case of the 
mills. His noble Friend would admit, that 
if the tithe were paid in kind by one mill, 
and nothing by the other, they were not 
upon equal terms. Well, a commutation 
took place. The owner, seeing the amount 
of the burden, said, ‘‘ I don’t wish to have 
my industry interfered with in proportion 
to my energy and skill. [I will therefore 
commute, and, taking the average of the 
amount I have produced in the past five 
years, and the average also of the price at 
which I sold my commodity, I wiil pay you 
down a moncy price as a compensation for 
the per centage you receive of my produce.’ 
What difference did that make? If the 
commutation were fair and equal, the pay- 
ment would be as much a burden when it 
was paid in the shape of a definite sum as 
when it was paid as a proportion of the 
produce. But if by any legislative act 
after the agreement for that commutation, 
the legislature lowered the price of the 
article produced, and yet insisted that the 
producer should pay the same amount for 
his commutation, it was something beyond 
a paradox for his noble Friend to say it 
ceased to be a burden; for in its new shape 
it was an increased and additional burden. 
He trusted their Lordships would excuse 
him, therefore, in entering his protest 
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against the opinion expressed by his noble 
Friend. He rejoiced that Her Majesty’s 
Ministers did not offer any opposition to 
the present Motion: he rejoiced that this 
uestion would be fairly, fully, and im- 

ially considered ; he rejoiced that the 
report of the Committee, and the facts on 
which it was founded, would be laid before 
their Lordships and the country ; and he 
cordially rejoiced that his noble Friend had 
brought forward this Motion, and that it 
had been acquiesced in by their Lordships. 
He could not go into Committee, however, 
without protesting against one proposition 
made by the noble Lord, who said he moved 
for this Committee, because he considered 
the question of the abolition of protection 
already settled. [Cheers.] He concurred 
with the noble Lord who cheered in think- 
ing that on this and upon any other ques- 
tion, the opinion and the wishes of the 
country calmly, deliberately, and seriously 
expressed, and steadily maintained, would, 
and must have, and ought to have, great 
influence upon the decision of their Lord- 
ships and of the other House of Parlia- 
ment; and he also agreed with the noble 
Lord in thinking that there could be no 
doubt that on a subject of such vast im- 
portance, the sense of the country as well 
as of the Parliament should be taken ; and 
that unless that sense should be clearly, 
unequivocally, and deliberately in favour of 
this change, a change so immeasurably 
great—nay, more, that unless it were ac- 
complished with this opinion inits favour, in- 
stead of being an undoubted good, it could 
not fail to be an undoubted evil. He agreed 
also with the noble Lord, that if the ques- 
tion of protection were disposed of, and if 
that protection which had been hitherto 
given to agriculture should be withdrawn, 
those who were interested in agriculture 
would have a fair and reasonable claim for 
such compensation as it would be in the 
power of the Parliament to adjudge to 
them ; but he protested against being sup- 
posed to argue that the question of the 
policy of the Corn Laws rested on—more 
than in the slightest degree—the individual 
interests of any body of men. Let them 
even prove to him that the landlords and 
the farmers had received, or would receive, 
the fullest compensation for their individual 
and pecuniary interests, they would not 
have settled in his mind the question of the 
repeal of the Corn Laws. He would not 

2 enter upon the question of those laws, 
but he wished to record his firm opinion, 

t the question of the maintenance or 
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abolition of the Corn Laws rested upon 
something far above the individual interests 
of the agriculturists or of any other class 
in the community. That question must be 
weighed not by any pecuniary considera- 
tion, which was the lowest point, but by the 
effect which the maintenance or the aboli- 
tion of these laws would have upon the 
great social, moral, and political interests 
of the whole community. 

The Duke of RICHMOND would enter 
a similar protest to that of his noble Friend. 
IIe, like the noble Lord, could not con- 
sider the question of the abolition of the 
Corn Laws settled ; because he would not 
believe, until the Bill should be brought up 
into that House, that Members of the House 
of Commons would be sufficiently daring to 
pass a Bill so contrary to every pledge they 
had given to their constituents on the hus- 
tings. Till the measure, therefore, did 
come up there, he would not express so 
bad an opinion of those Gentlemen. But 
let them suppose that it did come up to 
that House, still he did not believe that 
their Lordships would make such sudden 
turns ; but that they would force the Go- 
vernment to appeal to the country for an 
expression.of the public opinion. It was all 
very well to say that there was very great 
excitement out of doors upon the subject ; 
if there were, he should like to know who 
were the authors of that excitement? Was 
it not owing to the exertions of the Anti- 
Corn-Law League, and the alarm which 
the Prime Minister took at what they 
were doing? He believed that his noble 
Friend, as he had declared, if this measure 
should become the law of the land, would 
do his best to allay the excitement, and 
to prevent class from being arrayed against 
class ; but he (the Duke of Richmond) 
would be deceiving their Lordships were he 
to hold out to them the slightest hope, that 
if they did pass this measure, this excite- 
ment would cease. They must remember 
that the yeomanry of England, the enlight- 
ened, the honest, and the independent yeo- 
manry, had, up to a very late moment, 
placed their whole faith in the leader whom 
they had themselves chosen; they had 
thought that he never would betray them, 
as they never would have deserted him. 
With such feelings on their minds, with a 
feeling of the deep injury which they were 
likely to sustain; and with the feeling also 
that their families and themselves were to 
be consigned to ruin and the workhouse— 
with an entire loss of confidence in public 
men—could they believe, that with such 
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feelings, these honest farmers, who had 
heard public men on the hustings declare 
that they were for protection, and protec- 
tion they would retain, and yet found those 
same men, when in the House of Commons, 
deserting their principles, and obtaining 
the reward of their desertion, when one or 
twohonest menresigned their places—could 
they believe that these honest farmers, that 
that independent yeomanry, would not, un- 
der such cirewnstances, take a leaf from the 
book of the Anti-Corn-Law League? Up to 
the present moment they had abstained from 
sending orators into the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, to excite the operatives against their 
employers. Had the Anti-Corn-Law League 
pursued the same course? No. They 
had sent down parties to hold meetings in 
different parts of the country, and, if he 
might use the word, to ‘ blackguard’ all the 
landowners and farmers of the country. 
They had told them that their stacks would 
readily burn ; but the farmers had never 
in turn told the operatives of the manufac- 
turers that it was as easy to fire cotton as 
straw. They had never done so with re- 


spect to the operatives, the great body of 
whom, let it be remarked, were against 
free trade. 


They had never sent men 
amongst them to excite their passions ; and 
he hoped and trusted they would not do so, 
because he thought it better to pursue their 
dignified course, and appeal to Parliament 
in the constitutional way. But let not any 
of their Lordships vote for any of those 
measures if they thought thereby to allay the 
excitement. Suecess had never produced, 
and never would produce, moderation in 
auy political party. The Anti-Corn-Law 
League might tell them what they pleased 
about their dissolution; but he believed 
that body would never dissolve until they 
had destroyed the Established Church of 
this country, and every other institution 
which all their Lordships, he hoped, were 
prepared to stand by and defend. His 
noble Friend near him had asked a question 
with respect to the Poor Laws in Scotland; 
and had stated to their Lordships that 
there was great difficulty there of getting 
at ‘ the means and substance.”’ He (the 
Duke of Richmond) unfortunately had not 
been able to address their Lordships when 
the Seotch Poor Law had been under con- 
sideration ; and he thought it a pity that 
his noble Friend had not made the remark 
at that time, because they had passed so 
remarkably clever a Bill that they had left 
it to every parish in Scotland, to say how 
its population should be taxed—whether 
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according to ‘‘ means and substance,” oy 
according to a certain fixed proportion, 
The consequence had been that there wag 
a different mode of rating in every parish 
in Scotland; and he knew a gentleman 
having two establishments who was made 
to pay according to the English method of 
rating in the parish of his establishment 
where he did not reside, and in the parish 
where he did reside, according to his ‘means 
and substance,” and was thus made to payin 
the most unfair way. This fault rested with 
the Parliament. Why did they send sucha 
Bill to Scotland ¢ Why did they not see the 
difficulty ? and, if they did, why did they not 
say that all parishes should be rated in the 
same way ? With respect to the malt tax, 
he would not follow the noble Lord. He 
agreed with him that there was a great 
difference of opinion among the farmers 
themselves with respect to the malt tax; 
but, by the proposed measure, the price of 
barley would be reduced, and thus the tax 
would be rendered heavier. The duty was 
not levied on the value: it was a duty of 
20s. 2 quarter, and, if the price fell, there- 
fore the duty would be relatively higher. 
He had been in hopes that his noble Friend 
who had been Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would have said, if he could not have voted 
for a repeal of the tax, that he was in fa- 
vour of a great reduction ; for he believed 
that if there were a reduction in the duty, 
they would get quite as much revenue from 
the tax. His noble Friend had spoken of 
the opinions of Leibig, of Playfair, and of 
Graham—not a very good name for any 
agriculturist to rely on. No doubt those 
Gentlemen gave their best opinions. He 
must not be understood as speaking lightly 
of science, for he had been one of the first 
to bring in the aid of science to agriculture; 
but at the same time he must remind his 
noble Friend of the motto of the Royal 
Agricultural Society, ‘‘ Practice with Sci- 
ence ;”’ and he thought that within half an 
hour after leaving that House he could in- 
troduce to his noble Friend one of the most 
extensive farmers in the county of Norfolk 
who had tried the experiment, and found 
that he could feed his cattle much better 
on malt than on barley. It was true that 
the farmers might damp their barley, but 
the farmers had a horror of the excisemen 
who might then come upon their premises ; 
the farmers must give notice, and then the 
exciseman might come upon their farms; 
and if he did not come, they were liable to 
have an information against them; and his 
noble Friend knew that a farmer had no 
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chance in the Exchequer. Upon the whole, 
he did not disapprove of the Motion of his 
noble Friend; but he again protested, and 
protested in the same language as his 
noble Friend near him (Lord Stanley), 
against the admissions of his noble Friend. 
He congratulated their Lordships, the agri- 
cultural interest, the labourers, and all 
connected with domestie industry, that his 
noble Friend had seceded from office, and 
was likely to bring the benefit of his great 
eloquence and ability to aid the cause of 
domestic industry. He could only say, 
that if these measures did come up to their 
Lordships’ House he ‘would endeavour, in 
every possible manner, to induce their 
Lordships to throw them out, because he 
did believe that if they passed they would 
entail ruin upon the agricultural interest, 
upon the labourer, and upon the domestic 
industry of the country of all sorts, even 
that of the manufacturers themselves. 

Ears GREY said, he would take occa- 
sion to offer a few brief remarks; but in 
so doing, it was not his intention to enter 
prematurely on the discussion of that great 
and all-important question upon which it 
was likely that, at no distant period, they 
would be called to decide. Upon that 
vital topic he would not now touch, except 
so far as to say, that he fully concurred in 
the sentiment which had fallen from the 
noble Lord opposite (Lord Stanley), namely, 
that that great question would have to be 
decided not on any considerations affecting 
any particular individual, or class of indi- 
viduals, but upon considerations which 
had reference to the common good of the 
entire community; and that he was fully 
persuaded that when the subject came to 
be thus canvassed, it would be found that 
the interests of all classes were alike on 
that question. He had no doubt that when 
the proper period should arrive, he and 
those who coincided with him in opinion 
would be able to demonstrate that for the 
thirty years during which the protective 
system had, under one shape or other, ex- 
isted in this country, it had been attended 
by constant and most severe distress to the 
agriculturists themselves—that for five 
consecutive years the country had never 
been exempt from the pressure of extreme 
agricultural distress, traceable in a very 
gteat degree, if not altogether, to the mea- 
sures which they had adopted under the 
name of protection ; and that, in fact, the 
experience of the system showed no better 
results than this—a perpetual succession of 
periods of great suffering, occasionally 
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varied by short intervals of delusive pros- 
perity. Fresh hopes had again and again 
been held out to the farmer, and again and 
again those hopes had been doomed to frus- 
tration ; and after trying one form of pro- 
tection after another, in all of which the 
last new plan was to have been better than 
its predecessor, and to have secured that 
prosperity of which they had been so often 
disappointed—that after trying protection 
in all those forms, they were now come to 
the conclusion that in all those forms it had 
practically failed. These were the propo- 
sitions which, when the fitting occasion 
had arrived, he would be prepared to 
enunciate and maintain. In the remarks, 
however, he was now about to submit, he 
would strictly confine himself to the proper 
subject of discussion that evening. As it 
had been distinctly admitted on both sides 
that the appointment of this Committee was 
not to be made subsidiary to any attempt 
to postpone the decision which their Lord- 
ships would ere long be called upon to 
pronounce on the subject of the Corn Laws; 
and as the noble Lord whose Motion was 
now under consideration had expressly as- 
sured their Lordships that the Motion did 
not imply delay ; and as moreover he had 
very fairly stated, that if he could establish 
the proposition that land was subject to 
certain peculiar burdens, the inference he 
intended to draw therefrom was, not that 
protection ought necessarily to be con- 
tinued, but that that inequality should be 
in some way or other redressed ; as this 
had been so admitted, he felt that he would 
not be warranted in opposing the appoint- 
ment of the Committee. But at the same 
time that he made this admission, he could 
not forbear saying that he for one, being a 
person who, in common with his noble 
Friend (Lord Beaumont), had a deep in- 
terest in the prosperity of the land, could 
not but experience a feeling of extreme re- 
gret that this inquiry had been demanded ; 
for he could not resist the conviction that 
if this matter were investigated dispas- 
sionately and impartially, and on sound 
principles, the result must inevitably be 
that those engaged in the inquiry must 
arrive at the conclusion that the landowners 
of England, instead of bearing a larger 
proportion of the publie burdens than they 
could be fairly expected to sustain, were, 
on the contrary, subject to less than the 
proportion which might with justice be im- 
posed on them. This was the state of 
facts which he was sure would be brought 
to light by the investigation which they 
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were now about to undertake; and as he 
confessed he was not sufficiently disin- 
terested to desire that the taxation on the 
land should be increased, he would have 
been just as well pleased if this question 
had been permitted to remain in a state of 
repose, and that they had refrained from 
entering on an inquiry which might and 
probably would be attended with some very 
disagreeable results. He had not the 
slightest doubt upon his own mind that this 
inquiry would lead to the conclusion that 
the landowners, so far from bearing an ex- 
orbitant proportion of the burdens of the 
country, were scarcely called upon to sus- 
tain as large a proportion as, from their 
wealth and position, they might not unna- 
turally be expected to sustain. A noble 
and learned Lord, who was then gone from 
the House, had argued strongly that the 
whole matter should be left for the consi- 
deration of the Committee. Now he (Lord 


Grey) must say, that after the discussion 
which had already taken place, it did seem 
to him that they who held the opinion that 
exclusive burdens upon land did not really 
exist, were bound to state the grounds 
upon which they had formed that con- 
clusion to their Lordships. 


If all parties 
had been contented to await the decision 
of the Committee, he should have done so 
also ; but as very able and elaborate argu- 
ments had been put forth—particularly 
those on the part of his noble Friend—to 
show that the burdens upon the land were 
indeed heavy, he might be permitted shortly 
to refer to those arguments. In the first 
place, his noble Friend (Lord Stanley) had 
entered upon the consideration of the ques- 
tion of tithes, and with all that ingenuity 
and ability for which he was so justly and 
so eminently distinguished, had argued to 
show that the noble Lord (Lord Beaumont), 
who brought forward this Motion, was mis- 
taken in his view of the subject ; for that, 
in point of fact, tithes did constitute one of 
the burdens to which real property was 
liable. In considering this question, how- 
ever, it should first be clearly understood 
what was meant by ‘ burdens on land.’ 
Their inquiry should, in his mind (as had 
been justly observed by the noble Lord 
who moved for the Committee), be limited 
to an endeavour to ascertain whether there 
were any burdens which unduly and un- 
fairly affected the application of capital to 
land, so as to prevent land from having that 
full and comprehensive benefit from the 
expenditure of capital which it might en- 
joy if there were no artificial causes to di- 
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vert it in a different direction. Tis noble 
Friend had repudiated the idea of claim. 
ing as a ground in consideration of which 
compensation was to be granted, such bur. 
dens as fell only on the rent ; he said that 
all he required was that capital should be 
permitted in the case of land, as in the 
case of all other things, to freely follow its 
natural course ; and it must be admitted 
that this appeared very fair and very reason- 
able. If the noble Lords who were ad. 
vocates of the protective system, could 
show that by tithes, or anything else, the 
application of capital to land in such a 
manner as to produce a fair and just re- 
turn, was rendered difficult or impossible, 
and that the price of the article produced 
was thereby raised ; if this could be shown, 
he would admit that a fair case for com- 
pensation would be made out; but he dis- 
sented altogether from the doctrine that 
tithes should be regarded as having any 
such effect: he denied that they were a 
burden on land, in the proper sense of the 
word. It was perfectly true (as had been 
argued by his noble Friend near him) that 
as long as tithes were an actual tenth of the 
produce, variable according to the varia- 
tions in the amount of thai produce, they 
were clearly a distinct charge on the capital 
employed in agriculture, and added to the 
cost of producing the corn. No doubt, as 
long as tithes were actually a tenth part of 
the produce, they might very fairly be 
regarded as constituting one of the real 
burdens on property. But the entire com- 
plexion of the case had been altered by the 
Tithe Commutation Act. By that Aet 
the amount to be paid in tithes was defi- 
nitely and specifically fixed ; there were no 
longer any fluctuations or variations ; the 
amount was definitely settled, and capital 
could now be applied to any extent on land, 
and yet no increase of charge would take 
place. Did any one believe that any in- 
crease of charge did take place? Surely 
not. He considered that the Tithe Com- 
mutation Act was one which had operated 
most beneficially for the landed interests of 
the country, and to its existence were to be 
attributed many of the improvements which 
had recently been introduced into the agr'- 
culture of the country. Under the old 
system many of these improvements would 
have been impracticable. The drainage, 
which of late years had been carried on to 
such extent in this country, could never 
have been accomplished if a deduction of 
one-tenth of the gross additional produce 
secured by the draining operations had to 
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be set aside for the purposes of tithes. In 
this, as in many other cases, it would not 
unfrequently oceur that a tenth of the gross 
produce would be the entire amount of 
rofit on which the capitalist could reckon. 
The noble Lord had assimilated the case of 
the farmer who was obliged to pay tithes, to 
that of a mill owner who was liable to a 
charge of one-tenth of the whole cloth that 
he produced ; and he then proceeded to 
ask how was it possible that this charge 
did not add to the cost of the article pro- 
duced 2—and how (this being so) it was 
possible that any man so cireumstanced 
could enter into competition with a trader 
who had no such difficulty to contend 
against? Now this was a very fair com- 
parison in the case of uncommuted tithes ; 
the cases were quite analogous under the 
old exploded system of tithes; but now 
that the tithes had been commuted, there 
was no feature of resemblance between 
them. The noble Lord opposite (Lord 
Stanley) contended that the position of the 
farmer under the commutation system was 
just as unfavourable as it was before; and 
he asked what difference did it make to 
him, that instead of this charge in kind of 
one-tenth of his produce, he was compelled 


to pay a fixed sum of money computed by 
the average value of the five years’ pay- 
ments he had made before ; the charge, 
he said, was still the same in effect, and 
rendered him equally unable to compete 


with the unburthened millowner. The 
case so put did, no doubt, in some respect, 
bear out the argument of his noble Friend : 
but let him (Earl Grey) alter the position 
of the millowner a little, with a view of 
making it somewhat more analogous to 
the position of the occupier of land, sub- 
ject to a rent-charge for tithe. He 
would suppose that a capitalist desired 
to build a mill, and that all or almost all 
the eligible sites for mills were occupied, 
and that no sites for mills could be ob- 
tained without a sum being given in pay- 
ment to the owner of the land upon which 
the mill was to be built. Wherever he 
built his mill he would be subject to a 
charge—say of 1001. a year, for rent to 
the landowner. Now, what substantial 
difference did it make to that millowner 
whether he paid the 1007. a year to the 
owner of the site, or 90/. a year to the 
landowner, and 10/. a year for a tithe- 
rent charge? Surely, none in the world. 
That was a case which made the analogy 
complete ; because in commuted tithes 
the sum paid was unvarying, and not, as 
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his noble Friend had represented, a tenth 
of the whole quantity of manufactured 
produce. He might mention, in illustration 
of his case, that in ancient times, and he be- 
lieved in modern times also, portions of es- 
tates were severed and conveyed over to tithe 
owners in lieu of tithes, and the remainder of 
the property became tithe free. He knew 
himself a case in point, where the portion 
of the estate was called Tithe-hill, in com- 
memoration of the transaction. Could it 
be contended that the owner of the estate 
on which Tithe-hill was situated had the 
slightest claim for compensation, because 
from his estate there had been portioned 
off, in lieu of tithes, a portion of land in 
virtue of which (that is, because he had 
transferred it to the titheowner) the rest 
of his grounds were considered exempt 
from tithe? He, with others, was interested 
in the adjoining lands ; and it struck his 
mind that nothing could be more*unjust or 
absurd than that they, as owners of lands 
already tithe free, should seek compensa- 
tion as if they paid a tenth of their pro- 
duce. ‘To him it appeared that they did 
not possess the smallest claim for compen- 
sation. But suppose that they had been 
relieved from the burthen of tithe by a 
different operation — suppose, instead of 
having severed a portion of their estate, 
that they had severed a portion of their 
rent merely, and that instead of receiving 
1,0007. a year, they had agreed, in order 
to get rid of tithe, that they should relin- 
quish 1007. a year, and retain 900I., how 
could the burden of tithe be then said to 
interfere with the application of capital in 
the improvement of land? commuted tithe 
ceased to be a burden upon industry or 
enterprise. The fact was, the ownership 
of the soil in England was vested con- 
jointly in the titheowner and the land- 
owner. The rights of each were distinct 
and equally indefeasible. The same law 
which secured to the landlord his estates, 
assigned the tithes to the parties whose 
privilege it was to receive them; and fora 
landlord to claim compensation because of 
tithes, was nothing more nor less than to 
seek a reward for giving his own to another 
man. The ingenious nature of his noble 
Friend’s argument led him to dwell upon 
this topie at some length, and that cireum- 
stance would induce him to be more brief 
in dealing with the rest of the subject. 
Something had been said about the great 
utility and advantage of getting rid of the 
malt tax. Now he (Earl Grey) saw no 
difference between the malt tax, and the 
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tax upon tea, and tobacco, and sugar, and 
foreign spirits and wines, or any of those 
other taxes on luxuries; and he consi- 
dered it could be no more contended that 
the agriculturist bore the burthen of the 
malt tax, then it could be contended that 
the Chinese bore the tax on tea, the Ame- 
ricans that on tobacco, or the French that 
upon their wines and brandies. [Lord 
Beacmont: The charge imposed by this 
tax diminished the consumption, and les- 
sened the demand.] He denied that 
the influence of the malt tax had by 
any means lessened the demand for barley ; 
on the contrary, he would put it to any 
farmer or agriculturist whether there was 
any single article of produce for which the 
demand was better than barley ; or whe- 
ther it was not about the most profitable 
crop which he could grow? At least he 
(Earl Grey) could answer for it, that such 
was the case in the districts of the north of 
England with which he wasacquainted. Now, 
in the first place, it was difficult to answer 
the argument used by his noble Friend (Lord 
Monteagle), that more was done to increase 
the demand for malt by giving the grower 
of malt a monopoly over the dealer in mo- 
lasses, than to restrain the demand by 
laying a tax upon the article. The noble 
Lord said that if there were a greater de- 
mand for malt, more barley would be 
grown in this country than was the case at 
present; but he (Earl Grey) would ask 
any Gentleman who had a practical know- 
ledge of the subject, whether we had not 
already as much barley as we could grow ? 
He could only say for himself, that in the 
north of England all the best farmers 
grew as much barley as they could, and, 
upon the whole, it was the most profitable 
grain that they raised. But then their 
Lordships had been told of the virtual pro- 
hibition to use malt as food for cattle in 
preference to barley unmalted. He (Earl 
Grey) thought that this question had been 
satisfactorily disposed of by the debate 
which had taken place on the subject in the 
other House of Parliament, in the course of 
last Session. The noble Duke (Richmond) 
had said that the motto of the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society was, ‘‘ Practice with Sci- 
ence;”’ but in this ease practice and expe- 
riment had supported the conclusions of 
science; that this question had been in- 
vestigated by some very eminent chemists 
who had showed that it was better to use 
barley, boiled or crushed, than malted; and 
their Lordships were well aware that, al- 
though the farmer was forbidden to convert 
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his barley into malt, unless he paid the 
malt tax, he was at liberty to give it to his 
cattle either boiled or crushed. The con- 
clusion of the eminent scientific gentlemen 
to whom he had referred was, that barley, 
when boiled, was more advantageously 
used to fatten cattle, than when it was 
malted; and sets of experiments had been 
made by these gentlemen on purpose to 
test the comparative excellence of the two 
modes of preparing the grain. The expe- 
riments were tried with some Ayrshire 
cows and some oxen, with the view of as- 
certaining the effect both upon milking and 
feeding; and the result was, that they pro- 
nounced the boiling of barley to be the 
most economical method of using it as food 
for cattle. As a further proof of this fact, 
he might mention that in Germany, where 
many scientific experiments on agricultural 
subjects had been made, and where there 
were no fiscal regulations to prevent the 
malting of barley, the practice of feeding - 
eattle with malt did not prevail. He 
hoped, therefore, that noble Lords would 
not urge Her Majesty’s Government to 
meddle with that source of revenue. He 
was certain that, in the whole amount of 
the revenue raised by taxes on articles of 
consumption, no tax pressed so little on the 
interests of the country as the malt tax. 
The tax was paid by the consumers of 
beer. Now, beer, after all, was a luxury; 
and although he should be glad if the 
people could obtain that luxury cheaper, 
yet there were other luxuries which were 
infinitely of more advantage to the labour- 
ing classes, such as tea and sugar; and he 
should consider a diminution of the duties 
upon these articles of consumption as of 
much greater consequence than the repeal 
of the malt tax. He believed that the 
duties imposed upon tea and sugar were 
much too high for mere revenue purposes; 
and before their Lordships meddled with 
so large an amount of revenue as that 
which was produced by the malt tax, they 
should well consider what they were doing. 
He believed his noble Friend, who came 
from a barley-growing district, had quoted 
a passage from a pamphlet, which he (Earl 
Grey) thought as crude and unsatisfactory 
as anything he ever read, recommending, 
instead of a malt tax, an increase of the 
property tax. Now, he (Earl Grey) con- 
fessed that he never heard any proposition 
which gave him more alarm. He looked 
with alarm at the tendency which had been 
exhibited of late years to get rid of indirect 
taxes, and to substitute a system of direct 
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taxation. He believed, that if this course 
were carried much farther, it would be 
exceedingly dangerous to the credit of the 
country. Passing from these two points, 
he now came to the question of local taxa- 
tion, which his noble Friend (Lord Beau- 
mont) had represented in such a strong 
light as affording a great claim for com- 
ensation to the landed interest. His 
noble Friend had told the House of an 
income tax of 12 per cent. on the real 
property of the country. Now, he (Earl 
Grey) did not quite understand his noble 
Friend’s calculation. The income tax to 
which his noble Friend referred, the poor 
rate, was not imposed upon land alone, but 
upon houses, railroads, and canals. With 
respect to the exemption of stock in trade 
from assessment to the poor rate, the noble 
Lord on the cross benches had told their 
Lordships how very ill the principle of as- 
sessing stock in trade to the poor rate 
worked in Scotland; and he (Karl Grey) 
was sure that, if an attempt was made in 
this country to rate every man according 
to the estimated amount of his ‘‘ means and 
substance,” as in Scotland, the country 
would be extremely dissatisfied. The poor 
rate was now charged upon the value of 


land and houses, and not upon the land. 
In fact, the dispute about stock in trade 
began between the titheowner and the 
farmer, and not with the manufacturers, for 
the titheowner wished to make the farmer 
pay for the stock on his farm as his stock 
in trade, and the farmer very properly re- 


sisted the imposition, This was the origin 
of the temporary Acts of Parliament passed 
toexempt stock in trade from liability to 
the poor rate; but these Acts applied as 
much to farming stock as to the stock in 
trade of the tradesman or manufacturer. 
In his opinion, the existing arrangements 
on this subject were right; it would be 
impossible to ascertain the ‘means and 
substance’? of all parties residing in a 
parish; and he believed that a poor rate 
could not be levied in this manner. But 
there was one principle which applied 
equally to all these different rates, of which 
the noble Lord who introduced the Motion 
had given their Lordships rather a formi- 
dable list, not even excluding the militia 
tate, which had not been levied for many 
years, and which he, for one, hoped would 
never be levied again; it was this—that, 
notwithstanding all these burdens of which 
80 much had been said, land in this country 
bore a higher yalue than it did, for this 
obvious reason, that every burden laid 
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upon the land was in consequence of some 
corresponding benefit conferred upon the 
landed interest. The application of the 
principle to which he referred, might be 
easily ascertained. Ile believed that the 
finest prairie land in Western America 
might be purchased in fee-simple at a 
dollar, or about 4s. per acre; he meant 
land fit for producing the most valuable 
crops: whereas in England the rent of the 
best land, intrinsically no better than the 
American land, was 40s. or 50s. How 
did it happen, then, that in America the 
fee-simple of land might be acquired at 
one-tenth the price which an occupier of 
land in this country would have to pay by 
way of rental? It was what were called 
the burdens on land which thus enhanced 
its value. The poor rates arose from a 
dense population; but the demand for agri- 
cultural produce sprung from the same 
cause; and the maintenance of the poor 
was a small price to pay for the vast in- 
crease in the value of land which a high 
state of civilization occasioned. The ex- 
pense of maintaining the roads was men- 
tioned as a reason why favour should be 
shown to the landed interest. Surely, 
there was no class of society which derived 
so much advantage from the roads as the 
agriculturists. As to the turnpike roads, 
they were maintained by the parties who 
used them; and with regard to the other 
roads, they were rather a source of profit 
than of expense to the landed interest. 
To go back, however, to the subject of the 
poor rates: in a thinly populated country 
there were no poor; for every man could 
get land, and by the most ordinary exercise 
of industry could maintain a family; but in 
proportion as population increased, land 
became more valuable and more difficult to 
be obtained; rents rose, and poor rates 
became unavoidable; so soon as money 
rents came into use, the difficulty of pro- 
viding for the poor increased, but concur- 
rently with that there arose a vast increase 
in the value of land. Land was now 
twenty-fold more valuable than it was 400 
years ago; but as this increased value of 
land was occasioned by an increase of popu- 
lation, and as pauperism arose out of popu- 
lousness, and as the landowners were the 
greatest gainers by the density of the 
population, they ought not to complain of 
paying the cost of that which was so much 
for their own advantage. Upon whom 
could the burden so properly fall as upon 
those who gained byit? And again, to 
recur to the subject of roads: the existence 
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of roads within and in the vicinity of an 
estate, formed its greatest possible recom- 
mendation as a marketable article. In 
offering an estate for sale, it was the prac- 
tice of Mr. Robins, and other skilful auc- 
tioneers, to say that it possessed easy ac- 
cess to the best markets by means of good 
roads, A manufacturer might as well claim 
exemption from the cost of using gaslights 
in his mill, as a landowner claim com- 
pensation for maintaining the roads in 
his neighbourhood. He would not enter 
further into the question of the manner in 
which the remaining rates operated to the 
advantage of the land; it was enough to 
say, that the same principle applied to them 
also. In his belief, they were all payments 
in return for value received. He would 
ask their Lordships for a moment to con- 
sider whether the owners of land in the re- 
mote districts of Canada or America would 
not most gladly pay very much larger 
charges than those which had been ad- 
verted to, if by so doing they could obtain 
the same advantages as those which their 
Lordships enjoyed, namely, good roads, 
good markets, and the efficient administra- 
tion of the law. They were not charges 


which fell on the capital of the farmer, but 


were, every one of them, charges which fell 
on rent. If a farmer were going to take 
a farm, the first question he asked was, 
what was the amount of the rates? be- 
cause, if they were heavy, he offered a less 
rent than he otherwise would be willing to 
pay; and, if they were light, he, of course, 
offered more for the farm. Although, 
therefore, these rates were paid by the far- 
mer in the first instance, they were in 
reality a deduction from the rent, to which, 
as he had endeavoured to show, their Lord- 
ships would do well to submit. Before he 
concluded, he had only one or two words 
to say with respect to the general taxation 
of the country. With regard to that point, 
he thought that the accompaniment offered 
to the Motion by his noble Friend near 
him (Lord Monteagle) was a most valuable 
addition to it. Out of every species of 
burden imposed upon the landed interest, 
he (Earl Grey) only knew one of which 
they had just ground to complain, and that 
was the stamp duty on conveyances. He 
believed, that of all the impolitic taxes that 
ever were imposed, that was the most im- 
politic. By the heavy charges on convey- 
ances, it prevented the landholder, when the 
money market was easy, paying off one 
mortgage at a higher rate of interest, and 
mortgaging his land at the lower rate. It 
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did not exactly prevent, but, at the same 
time, it checked and discouraged the grant. 
ing of leases, which it was important to 
encourage as much as possible, with a view 
to the improved cultivation of the land. It 
also prevented the acquisition of small free. 
holds, a subject which he knew was not 
very popular in some quarters just now; 
but he believed that nothing could be more 
advantageous than to encourage persons to 
invest their small savings in land. That, 
therefore, was a charge which the House 
would do well to get rid of; and if an 
commutation of taxes could be made, by 
which this tax upon conveyances could be 
abolished, he should agree that the com- 
mutation would be very advantageous, not 
to the landed interest only, but to the na- 
tion at large. This single tax excepted, 
wherever he looked, he found, not special 
burdens on the land, but special exemp- 
tions. Some jokes had been made about 
shepherds’ dogs and agricultural horses; 
but he really wished to know why agricul- 
tural horses were to be exempted from 
taxation any more than the horses of a 
brewer, for instance, with whom they were 
as much stock in trade as with the agricul- 
turist ? He would not detain their Lord- 
ships much longer; but he thought the 
House would be doing wisely by leaving 
the distribution of the public burdens to 
others. The less they inquired into the 
peculiar burdens on agriculture the better. 
He himself should be perfectly ready, in 
the hope of passing so large and useful a 
measure as that which was now before the 
Legislature, to acquiesce in the concessions 
which it was thought advisable to offer to 
the agricultural interest. But, although 
he did not intend to object to these conces- 
sions, he could not help recommending their 
Lordships not to press these inquiries too 
far. The topics to which he had already 
adverted, were not unknown to those whose 
vision was clear enough to see the weak 
points in the case of the landowner, and 
who had energy enough to press those 
topics, if necessary, to a trying conclusion. 
If the landowner attempted to drive a hard 
bargain with these Gentlemen, it would 
lead them to look at the matter in a very 
different temper to that in which they had 
hitherto viewed it, and to put forward ar- 
guments which it would be very difficult for 
the landowner to meet, and inconvenient to 
concede. In France, it had been stated in 
the House of Commons by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sheffield, in the year 1838, that 
out of an income of 42,000,000/. in that 
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year, no less than 10,000,0001., being one- 
fourth of the whole, was contributed by a 
direct tax upon real property. In Austria 
rather more than one-half of the public 
burdens were borne by real property. It 
was the ancient policy of this country to 
throw a great part of the public charges 
on land, in the same manner; and in the 
early ages of our history, the title upon 
which the whole soil of the kingdom was 
granted, was that of providing the charges 
of the military defences: subject to that 
burden the whole of the landed property of 
England was acquired by its original pro- 
pretors. And to a later period the same 
policy was continued; up to the time of 
the Revolution, the land bore a very large 
part of the public taxation. In the reign 
of William the Third a tax of 4s. in the 
pound was levied upon the land. That tax 
continued of the same nominal amount; but 
the valuation of 1692 being adhered to, 
the burden remained nominally the same, 
but it had really become a mere trifle. 
The whole valuation of real property sub- 
ject to the land tax in 1692, was only about 
10,000,0002., because at that time a tax of 
ls. in the pound produced only 500,0001. 
a year; and to make up the ten millions he 
was much mistaken if in the land tax were 
not included salaries and income from per- 
sonal property and other sources, to a great 
extent. Now, by the recent valuation 
under the Income Tax Act—a Return of 
which had been laid before the House of 
Commons, containing the valuation for 
England and Wales—it appeared that real 
property only, strictly so called—he meant 
houses, lands, manors, tithes, and mines— 
were worth no less than 85,000,0002. a 
year; and that valuation excluded all in- 
comes under 1501. a year. Therefore the 
land was now only bearing the charge im- 
posed upon that property when it was less 
than one-eighth of its present value. These 
were things well known to many clear- 
sighted men, who could urge them with 
great effect; and he would beg, with great 
respect, to suggest that, as in that House 
they did not originate measures of taxation, 
80 they should show their great prudence 
in abstaining from agitating this question. 
He had to apologize for oceupying their 
time so long; but this was a subject of such 
deep interest, and leading to such prac- 
tical conclusions, that, differing so widely 
as he did from some noble Lords who pre- 
ceded him, he could not suffer their argu- 
ments to pass without some reply. 


Lorp ASHBURTON had great doubts 
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as to the expediency of the Motion made 
by the noble Lord, and those doubts had 
been considerably increased by the discus- 
sion which had taken place ; for it ap- 
peared to him that the Committee was 
more likely to be a scene of wrangling 
about general principles, than productive of 
any practical facts. At the same time 
certain questions of general principle had 
been mooted, to which he (Lord Ashburton) 
would briefly advert. The first was, whe- 
ther tithe was or was not a charge upon 
land. This was not a new question. It 
had been argued by practical men and by 
political economists of every variety of 
tenet; but it had very seldom been denied till 
to-night that it was a charge at all. There 
had, however, been various opinions relative 
to the amount of the charge. Mr. Ricardo, 
in the year 1822, when he proposed a duty 
on wheat, which was to vary from 10s. up 
to 20s., the minimum being 10s., said, ‘I 
will state the ground upon which I ecaleu- 
late this duty. I find it stated in the evi- 
dence before the House of Commons, that 
the whole of the charges which the farmer 
is taxed to pay, are principally tithe and 
poor rate, which amount to 10s. per 
quarter.’’ Mr. Ricardo admitted this to 
be a charge, and he measured his pro- 
posed duty by the consideration of what 
was the burden. It was said, however, 
that although tithe was a tax before the 
Commutation Act, in consequence of that 
commutation it was no longer a charge. 
This seemed at first a startling paradox, 
and a proposition not easily answered. 

Lorp BEAUMONT explained. He had 
said, that tithe was not a tax upon the 
capital employed in cultivation, but a direct 
charge upon the land. 

Lord ASHBURTON said, the noble 
Lord contended that tithe was a charge 
before the commutation ; but after com- 
mutation it ceased to be a charge. Now, 
he (Lord Ashburton) could not make out 
how that proposition was supported. Un- 
doubtedly the tithe commutation was a be- 
nefit, as it enabled proprietors more freely 
to cultivate the soil without any fear of the 
charge being proportionately increased ; but 
the charge still remained. If any of their 
Lordships had an estate of 1,000/. a year, 
upon which he (Lord Ashburton) had a 
mortgage of 500l., and he lived in the 
same parish, the landed proprietor paid for 
the church, from which he (Lord Ashbur- 
ton) derived as much benefit as the owner 
of the estate. Yet they were told the land 
incwred no charge, and the land in some 
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shape or other was entitled to no consi- 
deration in consequence of bearing a charge 
for a service which was of benefit to the 
whole community. It was impossible by 
any process of reasoning to come to the con- 
clusion that tithes ceased to be a charge, 
from the fact of their having been com- 
muted. Their Lordships were aware, that 
before the Commutation Act a great por- 
tion of the tithes was commuted by parti- 
cular arrangements with individuals, and 
this was a fact which those who held the 
views of the noble Lord seemed never to 
take into account. Their Lordships should 
also bear in mind that if the land, in con- 
sequence of the cessation of protection 
should go out of cultivation, as was appre- 
hended (justly he thought) by the landed 
interest—that portion of the land which 
would go out of cultivation, would be just 
that which paid tithe. It was, therefore, a 
direct charge upon the cultivation. The 
pressure coming upon them, successive 
varieties of soil would go out of cultivation, 
beginning with the poor, and rising up to 
the higher. It appeared to him, therefore, 


that cultivation would be prevented, and 
that tithes were a charge upon the land- 
lord, and not upon the tenant. 


Much dis- 
cussion had been advanced with respect to 
various other charges on the land, such as 
the poor rate and the land tax—both of 
these, undoubtedly, originally applied to 
every description of property ; but what had 
been the practice ? It had been found out 
that the poor rate could not fall upon other 
descriptions of property with anything like 
effect, as it was felt to be a sort of inquisi- 
tion; and it was therefore levied as a 
charge upon the land only; and, singularly 
enough, the Poor Law Statute of Elizabeth, 
which was enforced m America, was still 
held there to include all kinds of property. 
The assessor in that country imposed what 
he pleased, and it lay with the proprietor 
to make out his own particular case of 
exemption, if he had any. It was the same 
with respect to the land tax in our own 
time; and a Bill had been brought into Par- 
liament for the purpose of relieving the 
property in the town of Taunton, which he 
then represented, from the burden of that 
tax. He differed entirely from his noble 
Friend as to the propriety of making out 
plans, balancing inequalities of taxation on 
one side with inequalities on the other. 
That did not appear to him to be a right 
principle of legislation, unless they could 
make up their minds to level all inequalities 
together, Qn the general principle, he had 
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no objection to the Committee; but he 
must state his own conviction, that. pro. 
tection, or compensation, or whatever name 
they chose to give it, in some shape or 
other, was justly due to the land, and that 
if it was abandoned, they would produce by 
impoverishment of the land misfortunes, 
not only to that, but to every other interest 
in the country. His noble Friend spoke of 
America and Canada, where they could get 
land for 4s. an acre in fee-simple, whieh in 
this country could not be got for 40s, 9 
year rent ; but the additional value given 
to the land here as compared with land in 
America, was not the fact as stated by him 
—a consequence of improved manufactures 
and greater wealth: it was owing to the 
fact that there were no inhabitants in those 
countries sufficient to raise its value. There 
was this great distinction between the two 
cases, that in this country the land was 
greatly inereased in value by the price of 
labour ; whereas its sole value in the rich 
prairies of the West was just according to 
the amount of the produce raised, They 
might as well set a value on the land where 
our first parents were placed in the Garden 
of Eden, and where there were none but 
themselves to cultivate the acres that lay 
before them in the world, as compare the 
value of land in America with what it was 
in this country. The cases were altogether 
different ; and it was a confounding of their 
understandings to mix two such questions 
together. Seeing that the general opinion 
of the House was favourable to the Com- 
mittee, he could only say he wished the 
noble Lord well through with it, and that 
he had a grave apprehension that no benefit 
would be derived from its appointment. 

Lorp BEAUMONT briefly replied. 

Amendment and original Motion agreed 
to. 

Tlouse adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, February 16, 1846. 


Minutes.] New Member Sworn.—For Rutland, George 
Finch, Esq. 
Pustic Bitis.—1°- Salmon Fisheries. 
Reported.—County Works Presentments (Ireland). 
3’: and passed.—Fishery Piers and Harbours (Ireland). 
Petitions PresENTgsD.—By Lord John Russell, from Im- 
porters, Dealers, and Consumers of Foreign Coffve, for 
Reduction of Duty.—By several hon. Members, from @ 
great number of places, against, and by several hon. Mem- 
bers, from various places, in favour, of a Repeal of the 
Corn Laws.—By Sir John Hanmer, from the Inhabitants 
of Kingston-upon-Hull, for Reduction in the Timber 
Duties, and immediate Repeal of the Corn Laws.—By 
Mr. Hume, from Tenant Farmers, and others, of Cot- 
tachy and Tanadice, for Alteration of Duties on Corn and 
Sugar.— By several hon, Members, from an immense 
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number of places, against the Government Measure re- 
lating to Customs and Corn Importation ; and, also by 
several hon. Members, from a number of placcs, in favour 
of the proposed Government Measure.—By Mr. William 
Miles, from Distillers in the South Eastern District of 
Scotland, against the Reduction of Duty on Spirits.—By 
Sir John Hanmer, from the Hull Chamber of “Commerce, 
for Altcration in the Duties on ‘T'ea.—By Mr. Hutt, from 
George Straker, in favour of a Reduction of Duty on 
Timber.—By Lord John Russell, from the Guardians of 
the Poor of the City of London, against Exempting any 
Parties from the Metropolitan District Asylums.—By 
Viseount Morpeth, and Lord John Russell, from Dews- 
bury, Skelmansthorpe, and Heap, in favour of a Ten 
Hours’ (Factory) Bill—By Mr. Hume, from Johnshaven, 
and Sir Robert Price, from Hereford, against Enrolment 
of the Militia. 


PRIVATE BILLS. 
Mr. GREENE moved— 


“That it be an Instruction to the Select Com- 
mittee on Petitions for Private Bills, and to all 
Committees upon Private Bills, not to hear parties 
on any Petition hereafter reterred to them which 
shall not be prepared and signed in strict confor- 
nity with the Rules and Orders of this House.” 
He had taken a different view of the mat- 
ter at first. He thought that there would 
be considerable injustice in refusing to 
hear those parties who, being at a dis- 
tance, and being unaware of the rules of 
the House, should have forwarded petitions 
not strictly in compliance with those Orders, 
On consideration of the question he had 
also thought that the House having re- 
ferred those Petitions to the Committee, 
the Committee had no power to refuse 
them a hearing. As to the clerks at the 
Table looking into the Petitions presented 
there for the purpose of seeing whether 
they complied with the Standing Orders, 
that was virtually impossible. It appeared, 
therefore, to him, that the Committees 
should be instrueted to deal with the peti- 
tions sent tothem. The Order was an ab- 
solutely necessary one, as the parties who 
petitioned against Bills were quite as much 
bound to comply with the Orders as any 
one else, and they would have abundant 
notice of the intention of the House from 
henceforth to enforce them. But he did 
not think that they could be enforced 
without the adoption of the present Reso- 
lution. 

Mr. ENTWISLE thought some of the 
objections of petitioners against Bills were 
very frivolous, and he saw no reason why 
any relaxation of the Standing Orders 
should be extended to them. He knew 
one instance in which a petition had been 
Presented against a Railway Bill, on the 
ground of the subscription deed not having 
been signed in accordance with the Stand- 
ing Orders; the fact being, that about 
forty of the subscribers had signed by 
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power of attorney, instead of personally ; 
and the sole object of the petition, as 
avowed, had been to put the parties to the 
expense of bringing up witnesses from 
Scotland and Ireland to prove the correct- 
ness and yalidity of those signatures. THe 
thought it not at all unjust that parties 
who came forward to oppose others on 
grounds of non-compliance with Standing 
Orders, should be compelled to comply with 
them themselves. He should therefore 
move, ‘‘ That the word ‘ hereafter’ be left 
out’’ of the Resolution proposed by the hon, 
Member for Lancaster. 

Sm WILLIAM HEATHCOTE said, 
his first view of the case had been in favour 
of the Amendment just proposed ; but on 
consideration it occurred to him that, in 
justice to the parties whose petitions had 
first brought about the discussion, it could 
not be enforced. Had the enforcement of 
the Standing Order been in the first in- 
stance insisted on, those parties would 
have been enabled to amend their petitions, 
and put the name or short title of the Bill 
at the heads of them, so as to have pre- 
sented them in time to be heard. But 
now, if they were precluded froma hearing, 
they would be too late to amend their error, 
or have their petitions brought forward 
again. 

Mr, B. ESCOTT thought the proposi- 
tion was either a useless repetition of the 
rules of the House, or an improper inter- 
ference with the rights of the petitioners. 
Ile thought that the matter too much af- 
fected one particular railway. 

Mr. GISBORNE begged to be per- 
mitted to offer a few observations upon the 
question, as he had previously been heard 
upon the late occasion, when it had been 
before the House. It had been urged that 
the Standing Order No. 111-a could not be 
enforced by the Committee, because no 
penalty was attached to it. Why, he could 
show them one or two, or rather indeed 
very many others of those same Standing 
Orders, to which there were no penalties 
attached. As to the discovering of defects 
in the petitions which were presented to 
the Tlouse, the House did not pretend to 
find out defects in them. Petitions were 
seldom even opened. It was not known 
whether there was a single signature at- 
tached to them. It was taken on the good 
faith of the Member who presented the 
petition that it was what it professed to be. 
He was one of those who thought the 
Standing Orders too stringent, and that 
they ought to be relaxed. But whilst they 
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remained and were in force, the House 
should not take single cases of the sort 
then under consideration. 

Mr. STRUTT, as the first person who 
brought the matter under the consideration 
of the House, could not allow it to be dis- 
posed of without offering a few observa- 
tions. In the first place, he should observe 
upon the argument which had been used, 
that the Standing Order under considera- 
tion was of the same kind as all the other 
Standing Orders; and the hon. Member for 
Nottingham had just stated that if there 
were no penalty attached to the Standing 
Order 11]1-a, neither was there any penalty 
attached to the others. But he (Mr. 
Strutt) should say that there was a penalty 
attached to the others; and if his hon. 
Friend would look into the matter, he 
would find that there was a very serious 
penalty, being no less than the loss of the 
Bill, in the case in which the non-compli- 
ance should have been shown. The re- 
quirements of the Standing Order under 
consideration were very important, the ob- 
ject being to prevent mistakes in the case 
of petitions. He thought it very desirable 
that the House should come to the Resolu- 
tion; and all that he objected to was that 
they should qualify it by the word ‘* here- 
after.”’ As, however, the parties who had 
presented the petitions could have amended 
them had they been objected to at the 
Table of the House in the first instance, 
and as it would be then too late for them 
to do so, he would vote against the Amend- 
ment, and in favour of the original Motion. 

CotoneL ANSON thought that parties 
had had abundant notice of that rule. It 
had been a Sessional Order last year, and 
it had been made a Standing Order for the 
present year, so that the notice had been 
quite sufficient. Ile really thought that 
the parties infringing it ought to suffer 
penalties consequent, and he trusted that 
the House would agree to the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for South Laneashire. 

The House divided on the Question, 
“« That the word ‘ hereafter’ stand part of 
the Question; Ayes 105; Noes 63: 
Majority 42. 


WAR IN INDIA. 

Sm R. 1. INGLIS: I wish to ask a ques- 
tion of the noble Lord, whom I see in his 
place, interesting to the country, with re- 
ference to the recent outbreak of war in 
India. I find that in a former instance 


the Morning Herald, and very lately the 
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and my question is, whether Government 
has yet received information of the state 
of the war which had broken out in India? 
If such information be in the hands of 
Government, it is desirable that it should 
be made known, and I trust that the noble 
Lord will be able to satisfy the public 
anxiety on the subject. At present it ap- 
pears that Ministers are behind the news. 
papers in their intelligence. 

Lorp JOCELYN: I regret to say that 
Ministers have no further information than 
what has already appeared in the publie 
prints relative to the late transactions on 
the frontiers of our Indian possessions. 
No official despatches have been received 
by the authorities in this country from the 
Governor-General; but a private letter has 
come to hand from the Governor of Bom- 
bay, addressed to the noble Lord at the 
head of the department to which I belong, 
It inclosed a communication from the 
Governor-General, dated from Ferozepore 
on the 23rd of September, stating that 
between the 5th and 14th, large bodies of 
Sikh troops had invaded the country, in 
violation of the treaty of 1805, and me- 
naced Ferozepore. They then attacked 
the advanced guard of the British forces, 
but were repelled, and the British troops 
were prevented from following them owing 
to the darkness of the night; they were 
consequently obliged to give up the pursuit. 
On the 21st the main body of the army 
moved against the enemy, the centre being 
led by the Governor-General, and the right 
by the Commander-in-Chief. The enemy 
had thrown up a fortified entrenchment, 
which was attacked, and the entrenchment 
was taken on the evening of the 21st. On 
the next morning a great number of the 
enemy’s guns were captured, and the eom- 
munication with Ferozepore was opened. 
We have no further communication than 
that private letter from Sir Henry Har- 
dinge to the Governor of Bombay; but I 
have no doubt that in a few days we shall 
be in possession of information satisfactory 
to the country and to the hon. Baronet. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND). 

Mr. FRENCII rose to put a question of 
which he had given notice some time ag°. 
He had seen it stated in the public prints, 
that the Poor Law Commissioners haé 
taken upon themselves to dismiss t¥? 
boards of guardians in Ireland. He had 
since received a communication stating, 
that the Commissioners had been defea 
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in a proposition brought before the board; 
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and that, in order to prevent a second de- 
feat, they had taken upon themselves to 
dissolve them. The question was, whether 
it were true that the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners had taken upon themselves to 
dismiss the guardians of Castlereagh and 
Tuam ? 

Sm J. GRAHAM replied, that it was 
true that the Commissioners had thought 
it necessary to dissolve the board of guar- 
dians of Tuam and Castlereagh. He ap- 
prehended that what he was about to state 
would show that the exercise of this power 
was not only unobjectionable, but that it 
was absolutely necessary in the present 
cireumstances of Ireland, distressing as 
those circumstances were. At Tuam and 
Castlereagh the guardians had positively 
refused to open the workhouse, or to re- 
lieve the poor out of doors. For that rea- 
son, and for that reason mainly, the Com- 
missioners had deemed it absolutely ne- 
cessary to dissolve the two boards, and to 
eall upon the ratepayers to elect fresh 
boards. 


LANDLORD AND TENANT (IRELAND). 
Mr. S. CRAWFORD reminded the 


House that some time ago he had put a 
question on the subject of tenant compen- 
sation in Ireland, when he understood the 
right hon. Baronet at the head of the Go- 
vernment to say that it was under consider- 
ation. As it was a matter on which he 
felt great anxiety, he trusted that he should 
not be thought too pressing if he now re- 
quested an answer to his question, whether 
the Government intended to introduce in 
the present Session any measure on the 
subject of landlord and tenant in Ireland, 
and particularly as regarded compensation 
to tenants. 

Sm R. PEEL: I certainly do hope that 
Government will be enabled, in the present 
Session, to introduce a measure to the con- 
sideration of Parliament on the subject to 
which the hon. Member has referred. 


COMMERCIAL POLICY—CUSTOMS—CORN 
LAWS— ADJOURNED DEBATE (FIFTH 
NIGHT), 


The Order of the Day having been read 
for resuming the Adjourned Debate, 

‘The Eart of MARCH rose and said: 
Sir, inaddressing the House on this ocea- 
sion, [ean assure you it is not my inten- 
ton to enter upon the subject at any great 
length, or to weary the House by going 
into any statistical details. That I con- 
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ceive was most fully and unanswerably 
done by my hon. Friend the Member for 
Somersetshire (Mr. Miles) on Friday 
night. I feel it would be presumptu- 
ous in me to attempt to add to arguments 
which I consider totally unanswerable. In 
the course of the debate of Friday night, 
the noble Lord the Member for Dungannon 
(Lord Northland), I must say, astonished 
me not a little. From the recent conver- 
sions that we have noticed, I do not think 
we ought to be very much surprised at 
the conversion of the noble Lord, though 
it has taken place at a somewhat more 
hasty notice than most of the other con- 
versions. The right hon. Gentleman at 
the head of Her Majesty’s Government as- 
sured us that a period of three years 
elapsed before he was quite cured of his 
former protective notions. And the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary at War 
informed us that he was convinced of his 
error at the late harvest; but the noble 
Lord the Member for Dungannon, during 
a period of one month, has made two 
speeches in this House—one on one side 
of the question, and one on the other. It 
is not for me to say in what private cell 
that noble Lord immured himself for ma- 
turing his ideas. But this I must say, 
that the noble Lord does not appear to 
have attended much to this debate; for 
most certainly the arguments have been 
hitherto totally on one side only, and all 
in favour of protection. In the course of 
this debate, the hon. Member for Brid- 
port made a statement in this House which 
requires some little notice from me. I 
could wish most humbly, but at the same 
time most strongly, to impress it upon the 
mind of that hon. Member (and I am sure 
there is no man of honour who can make 
any objection to my observation) that hon. 
Gentlemen should not make any statement 
in this House without first ascertaining that 
that statement is totally and entirely true. 
The hon, Member for Bridport stated, that 
a noble Duke (the Duke of Richmond), one 
who is a strong advocate for protection, was a 
Member of the Administration that passed 
the Reform Bill; and that he was one of 
the Administration which, in order to carry 
that measure, threatened to swamp the 
Ilouse of Lords. Now, although it is very 
true and perfectly correct that the noble 
Duke alluded to by the hon. Member was a 
Member of the Administration that passed 
the Reform Bill, yet may I not ask, was 
not Earl Grey the Prime Minister of that 
Administration, and was Earl Grey an 
212 
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adyoeate of free trade? Not at all; he 
was directly adverse to it. The hon, Mem- 
ber seemed to imply that it was impossible 
for that noble Duke to have been a Mem- 
ber of the Administration which passed 
the Reform Bill, and, consistently with 
such opinions, to be now an advocate for 
protection to agriculture. I cannot for a 
moment conceive what connexion there is 
between maintaining the return of Mem- 
bers for Gatton and Old Sarum, and main- 
taining protection to agriculture. I con- 
ceive it is perfectly consistent with the 
advocacy of protection, at the same time to 
say that such places as Manchester and 
Birmingham ought to be represented in the 
House of Commons, in preference to such 
horoughs as Gatton and Old Sarum. The 
hon. Member for Bridport also said (as I 
have just stated) that the same noble 
Duke was a Member of the Administra- 
tion that threatened the possibility of 
swamping the House of Lords. I wish the 
right hon. Baronet the Secretary for the 
Home Department were now in his place, 
for I would have appealed to him whether 
that noble Duke, on the proposition being 
made in the Cabinet, did not immediately 
resign his office? He resigned his office 
distinctly, on the ground that he would not 
belong to an Administration that could en- 
tertain a proposition for swamping the 
House of Lords ; and he expressly declared 
that he would oppose any such measure 
even if he stood alone in the Cabinet. If 
the right hon. Secretary were here, he 
would bear me out in this statement. I 
believe the noble Lord the Member for the 
city of London (Lord John Russell) would 
also bear me out in that statement. I 
come now to the question more immedi- 
ately under the consideration of the House, 
and that is, whether the principle of pro- 
tection to native industry shall be entirely 
and totally done away with? I conceive 
that such a measure would bring utter 
ruin upon this country. One of the reasons 
put forward by the Government for their 
conversion to the principle of doing away 
with protection is, that a famine is likely 
to take place in Ireland. No one can de- 
plore such a calamity more than I do; at 
the same time I think it most strange, if 
free trade be such an advantage to Ireland, 
and be a remedy for the many evils which 
that country labours under—I say I think 
it most strange and extraordinary, that so 
many nights of this debate should have 
passed’ by without the hon. and learned 
Member for Cork (Mr. O’Connell) getting 
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up in his place, and in the name and on 
the part of his country declaring it to be his 
persuasion that this measure was at last to 
give them some relief, and that the Go. 
vernment were going to render justice, 
though tardily, to that country. In the 
course of the present debate we have heard 
it said that the earth is only a machine, 
and that the landed proprietors are nothing 
more than master manufacturers. Now, 
if this be true, if the earth is a machine, 
and if the landlords are master manufae- 
facturers, then, I ask, why not protect 
them in the same way as you protect the 
master manufacturers? If you protect the 
one, you ought to protect the other, | 
maintain that protection is necessary to both. 
The right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Treasury has stated—and on this oe- 
easion I am not going to quote Hansard 
further than the volume for the present 
Session—he has stated that the landlords 
and farmers would lay out more capital 
upon their land, than they do now ; that 
we do not know the great benefits that 
agriculture would derive from the applica- 
tion of science and chemistry in the prepa- 
ration of manure ; that we shall have the 
land better cultivated; and that agriculture 
is still in its infancy. Now, if the right 
hon. Baronet admits this, then I want to 
know how he can come to this House and 
state that we do not require the same pro- 
tection as was given to the master manu- 
facturers, when they were in a state of in- 
fancy? J maintain that the capitalists en- 
gaged in the production of corn are entitled 
to at least the same amount of protection as 
the capitalists engaged in the production of 
manufactures. If the capitalists engaged in 
the production of manufactures are entitled 
to protection on account of the capital 
engaged, and the number of workmen and 
operatives employed, this, to say the least 
of it, applies with equal force to agricul- 
ture. The right hon. Gentleman, the Se- 
eretary for the Home Department, in a 
speech which he delivered the other 
night, alluding to the scttlement of the 
question, gave it as his opinion, that with 
the feeling of the great bulk of the commu- 
nity on the subject, as it was at present, 
there was but one settlement of the ques- 
tion possible. Now in that opinion | en- 
tirely agree. I maintain that the great 
feeling of the community, at present, is de- 
cidedly in favour of protection. I maintain 
that the feeling of the country is opposed 
to the proposition brought in by the right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of Ier Majes 
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ty’s Government. And if the right hon. 
Gentleman wants any proof of this, I have 
nothing to do but refer him to the election 
(though it is not yet over, but I understand 
there is no doubt about the result) for Glou- 
cestershire, the election for East Sussex, 
the election for Dorsetshire, besides many 
other recent elections. [Dr. Bownrtne : 
Why don’t you refer him to the election 
for Chichester ?] The hon. Member for 
Bolton mentions Chichester rather with a 
sneer. Now, I can tell him, with regard 
to the city of Chichester, that during the 
five days’ canvass which my brother made 
in that town, he certainly did not find above 
twenty electors who were advocates of 
free trade. Now, if the hon. Member 
thinks there were others in that town, ad- 
vocates of free trade, I ask him why they 
did not come forward when they had the 
opportunity afforded them, when the show 
of hands was in favour of the Gentleman 
who advocated free trade—and my brother 
required a poll? It was for the best of all 
possible reasons—they knew that they 
should be beaten. In the speech which the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary at 
War made the other evening, he gave us 
what he called his ‘* cogent reasons,” and 
he seemed to lay great stress upon them ; 
and one of them was the settlement of the 
question. But certainly his way of settling 
the question was, to my mind, as clumsy 
away as anybody could devise : it was by 
throwing the Corn Laws over altogether. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
noble Lord the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster havenotas yet given us their opin- 
ions. No doubt they have equally cogent and 
strong reasons for inducing them to sup- 
port the measure brought in by Her Majes- 
ty’s Government ; but I must say, I am 
one of those who should very much like to 
hear what are the opinions of the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer —a great autho- 
rity upon all these questions; and I should 
like to hear the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster upon this measure, and whe- 
ther the two right hon. Gentlemen have 
exactly the same views of the question as 
those entertained by the right hon. Baro- 
het at the head of the Government. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary at 
War laid great stress in his speech on the 
great inconvenience of Members being made 
delegates in this House. ‘ It is contrary,” 
I think he said, ‘‘ to the Constitution of the 
House ; the Members are not delegates ; 
they are free in this House, representing, 
itis true, the feelings of their constituents, 
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but they are not delegates.” The noble 
Lord the late Member for Nottingham- 
shire, in his address here the other day, 
stated—‘‘ Neither they nor I were sent to 
Parliament, either as agents or delegates 
to advocate one set of measures in prefer- 
ence to others, but, as Members of a deli- 
berative assembly, to legislate for the good 
of all, for the welfare of the nation.”’ And 
in this part of his address I entirely agree; 
but does the noble Lord forget that when 
he was returned in 1841, he was elected 
purely on principles of protection? Be- 
cause, what his pledges were, or whether he 
pledged himself or not, to his constituency 
in 1841, I have no idea; but he was 
sent to Parliament for the purpose of 
being a Member of a party of which the 
right hon. Baronet was supposed to be 
the head. That party, certainly, was op- 
posed to the proposition of the noble 
Lord the Member for London; and 
that party did advocate strong protective 
principles at that time. I do not blame or 
impute any impure motives to the noble 
Lord and others who have altered their 
opinions along with him ; but if they have 
changed their opinions so decidedly, I do 
not think it is any extraordinary thing on 
the part of their constituents to request 
them to give back the trust which was re- 
posed in them when they were sent to Par- 
liament. And the noble Lord and the 
other hon. Members who have changed 
along with him would have an excellent 
precedent for complying with such a re- 
quest, in the right hon. Baronet now at the 
head of affairs, who, some time back, when 
he had seen reason to alter the views he 
had entertained on the Catholic question, 
resigned his post to the members of the 
University of Oxford. Now, what did 
the noble Lord the late Member for Not- 
tinghamshire say to his constituents at 
Newark in 1841? Now, this is rather 
remarkable. He said, ‘‘ Fellow country- 
men, first let me congratulate you that the 
country has refused to be cajoled by the 
latest fabrication from the workshop of 
Whig trickery and delusion. The cry of 
‘cheap bread’ is scouted from one end of 
England to the other. Even the boroughs 
have scorned to be caught by this party 
clap-trap, this fugitive humbug of a dying 
political faction.”” Now, I venture to say, 
that the noble Lord will not hold that lan- 
guage when he addresses his constituents 
again. The hon. Member for Dublin, the 
other night, quoted part of the right hon. 
Baronet’s speech in 1839, as if it forward- 
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ed his views of the question, now that he, 
like many others, has become an advocate 
for free trade. I shall quote a portion of 
the very same speech. The right hon. 
Baronet on that oceasion said :—‘* But, 
says the farmer, extend the same principle 
to everything else as well as to corn. 
Don’t make me the sole victim of this ex- 
cellent doctrine. Let me grow my own 
tobacco; Iet me manufacture and consume 
my own malt. Look at every article I wear 
—from the sole of my shoe to the crown 
of my hat—everything is taxed, and taxed 
for the purpose of protection to manufac- 
tures—my shoes, my buttons, my hat, 
my gloves, my silk handkerchief, my 
watch, and every article of manufactured 
linen. Whatever [ require for domestic 
use is taxed. Gold and silver plate, paper, 
china, clocks, thread, pots, wax, wire— 
every letter of the alphabet presents some 
article of domestic manufacture protected 
by taxation from foreign competition. If 
it be right to buy corn in the cheapest 
market, it is right to buy everything else; 
and if the article I sell is to be exempt 
from protection, let the article I buy be 
exempt also.”” But you leave it on manu- 
factures. Yes, you do. 
What I say is, if you take it off one, take 
it off all, Nay more, suppose the farmer 
asks you to begin with the manufacturer 
before you visit him, will his request be an 
irrational one? But the right hon. Gen- 
tleman begins with the farmer before the 
manufacturer. Suppose he says, ‘I am 
a man of little education, of limited views, 
not a man of business, little versed in the 
principles of political economy, and not 
very clearly understanding the doctrines of 
free trade.”” I think very few people do. 
‘Spare me for the present, and make the 
first experiment on my neighbour the manu- 
facturer. He is educated, intelligent, a 
man of business, not attached to localities, 
sees all the evils of restrictive duties, and 
is ready to wave the advantage of protec- 
tion. I the more earnestly implore you to 
deal first with the mpgnufacturer, for I 
greatly fear, if you begin with me, that 
you will discover hereafter that the prin- 
ciples of free trade, though applicable to 
corn, are not applicable to manufactures; 
that there are insurmountable difficulties in 
discriminating between duties for protee- 
tion and duties for revenue, and that you 
will finally tell me, that the welfare of 
manufactures and of agriculture is insepa- 
rably united, and that it will be for the 
manifest advantage of agriculture, that the 
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protecting duties on domestic manufactures 
should not be hastily withdrawn.” Now, I 
have quoted this part of the right hon, 
Baronet’s speech, not to taunt him with 
having altered his opinions, but because it 
it is put forward in language far better 
than I could use, and in advocacy of the 
cause which I now maintain. It is not my 
wish to sacrifice the interests of any class 
in this country; nor do I think that this 
question should be advocated as arraying 
one class against another. I think that 
the interests of agriculture and manufac. 
tures are inseparably united; I think that 
what is injurious to the one is injurious to 
the other; and, in the words of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary for the Home 
Department—for I find that it is impossible 
better to back our arguments, and that to 
assist us in making our speeches we cannot 
have better text-books than the speeches 
made by that right hon. Gentleman, and 
now that the right hon. Gentleman has 
discarded them all, he can have no objec- 
tion to our making use of them—lI say, I 
cannot give my assent to this proposal, 
because I conceive it to be founded on 
a principle neither just, necessary, nor 
true. I cannot, in my conscience, advo- 
cate a measure which I think so detrimental 
to all classes of the people. 

Mr. B. COCHRANE explained. He 
claimed credit for never having made offen- 
sive personal allusions; and when he spoke 
of the noble Duke in conjunction with the 
Reform Bill, he had treated it as a mere 
matter of public history, not pretending to 
be acquainted with the secrets of the Ca- 
binet. It was now stated that the noble 
Duke had resigned rather than consent to 
swamp the House of Lords; and he (Mr. 
B. Cochrane) gave him full credit for his 
conduct. No man had a greater respect 
for the personal character of the noble 
Duke than he had, and he never meant to 
make an attack upon it. 

Mr. M. GIBSON intended to make only 
a comparatively few observations on a ques- 
tion in which he had taken much interest, 
and whichimportantly affected the prosperity 
and comfort of his constituents. To one 
part of the speech of the noble Lord who 
had just resumed his seat, he gave a most 
cordial concurrence: he referred to the pas- 
sage where he stated that, if protection 
were not good for corn, it was not good 
for manufactures. He admitted that the 
noble Lord and his friends had a perfect 
and indisputable right to claim at the hands 
of Parliament, that if there were no legis- 
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lative encouragement to the growth of corn, 
there ought to be no legislative encourage- 
ment to the progress of manufactures. 
Those with whom he acted had invariably, 
in their petitions and resolutions, enounced 
one principle ; and that was, the abolition 
of all protective duties, not only as applied 
to corn, but as affecting the manufactures 
in which they were engaged. He denied 
that the great portion of those who had been 
engaged in this free-trade movement had 
been animated by any peculiar animosity 
against any peculiarly protectedclass. Their 
object was, the abolition of all protection ; 
and in that respect he should be happy to 
go with the noble Lord and his friends 
around him. But, after all, these were ex- 
trinsic topics. The immediate question 
before them was that of the Corn Laws. 
Anything that Ministers might have said 
upon former occasions, was but of small 
moment as compared to the question of 
whether it were right to abolish the Corn 
Law. He was told that this Parliament 
was elected to maintain protection, and 
that it could not, therefore, deal with the 
question of protection. Why? Ie main- 


tained that it was because protection was 
the main question in 1841, that that Par- 


liament was of all others the best fitted to 
decide upon that proposition. To say that 
because certain Gentlemen found it incon- 
venient to give particular votes, that, there- 
fore, the Parliament was incapable of de- 
ciding on a great national question, was a 
proposition which could not be maintained 
fora moment. He doubted, indeed, whe- 
ther, if they were to appeal to the country, 
the electors would return a more respect- 
able set of Gentlemen than those he saw 
around him, or men upon whom they could 
safely place greater reliance. The country 
certainly would not have a better guaran- 
tee for the fidelity of those it might return, 
than it already possessed for the good 
faith of those whom it had already sent to 
Parliament. Why, what was the language 
of a Gentlemen now a candidate for the 
representation of Suffolk? He said, he 
left himself open to vote on the corn and 
on all other questions, as he should deem 
best for the interest of the country. This 
was one of the new protectionist candi- 
dates. How did they know but that he 
might be open to argument—determined to 
examine carefully, and to decide conscien- 
tiously? But how did the case, as to the 
Parliament being elected to support the 
right hon. Baronet and protection, really 
stand? He knew that appeals had been 
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made to constituencies on behalf of the 
right hon. Baronet on that ground ; but it 
had been urged in manufacturing districts, 
that the right hon. Gentleman and his party 
would and could do more for free trade than 
the noble Lord and his friends on that 
side of the House. Indeed, it was brought 
as a reproach against him (Mr. M. Gibson), 
that he belonged to a party incapable of 
advancing the cause of free trade so much 
as lay in the power of the right hon. Baro- 
net. The supporters of Sir George Mur- 
ray in Manchester took that course; and the 
same thing was done in various other manu- 
facturing towns. The fact was this, Gen- 
tlemen in the agricultural districts made a 
great mistake in taking “ proteetion”’ for 
a party ery at the last election. And if 
there were any charge of deceiving and mis- 
leading persons out of that House, it rested 
on the Representatives of the agricultural 
interest. They it was who induced the 
tenant-farmers to believe that statesmen of 
reputation could be found who would un- 
dertake to all time the defence of agricul- 
tural monopoly ; they allowed and encou- 
raged the tenant-farmers to believe that 
Parliament would maintain those laws, al- 
though they had received repeated cautions 
that such a course was inconsistent with 
the statements made by the leaders of Par- 
liament in that House. But hon. Gentle- 
men persevered in telling the farmers that 
there would be legislation to increase 
the value of corn. They made that mis- 
take, and they were now suffering the con- 
sequences. In point of fact, the position 
under which Government took office was 
this: the right hon. Baronet had said, 
‘* Call me in, and I will prescribe.” They 
had called him in ; he had preseribed, and 
they were now labouring under the effect 
of the dose which he had given them. It 
was a searching dose—a drastic purge, no 
doubt; but hon. Gentlemen must be pre- 
pared for those strong and searching medi- 
cines when we had great national evils to 
deal with. But it was wasting time to 
dwell on those questions of Ministerial and 
personal consistency. He would, therefore, 
refer, with the view of replying to those 
statistical statements which had been ad- 
duced the other night by the hon, Gentle- 
man the Member for Somersetshire. That 
hon. Gentleman had informed the House 
that the British farmer was unable to com- 
pete with the American and Polish agricul- 
turist, because he had certain expenses in 
the cultivation of the soil to bear, which 
did not oppress those foreign agriculturists ; 
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and the hon. Gentleman went on to give an 
instance of a farm in which the four-course 
system of husbandry was carried on, three 
parts being arable, and the fourth devoted 
to pasture. Ile stated that the labour em- 
ployed on that farm cost from 30s. to 39s., 
and that the local taxes amounted to 4s. 
or 4s. 6d. per acre—both taken together 
amounting to 37s. per acre. Then they 
were told that the average quantity grown 
was about four quarters per aere; and by 
this amount, were they to divide the 37s., 
they would get a product of a very little 
more than 9s. as the expenses of labour 
and local taxation on each quarter of 
wheat. The cost of production for la- 
bour and local taxes was then 9s. per 
quarter. . Very well. What was the item 
which they complained of as constituting 
their disability to compete with foreigners ? 
Was it rent? It must be. All other items 
were borne both by foreign and English 
farmers. Yet they said it was not rent— 
rent was out of the question—they repelled 
the idea of legislating to raise rent. The 
burdens borne, then, were simply the 8s. 
for labour and the 1s. for local taxation per 
quarter. Was it not so? Well, the right 
hon. Baronet, in his scheme, by leaving a 
permanent duty of ls. per quarter, had 
clearly left them a protecting duty equal to 
the whole amount of their local taxation. 
Now, with regard to wages, he would ask 
them how much less than 8s. per quarter 
did labour cost in America? Why, it was 
notorious that labour was much more ex- 
pensive there than here. In America, the 
labourer had nearly double the amount of 
wages. How, then, came it that this item 
of 9s. could be pleaded as a burden which 
disabled them from competing with the 
foreign agriculturists ? Consider that the 
average freight of 8s. or 9s. per quarter 
from the United States more than covered 
all their expenses, labour and local taxation 
put together. Thus they were protected 
by the natural course of things to the full 
extent of the disability which they pleaded. 
But he contended that the foreign corn trade 
has as much right to be favoured as the pur- 
suit of growing corn at home, It was no an- 
swer totheir arguments to say, that the price 
of bread was enhanced by the avarice of mil- 
lers and bakers ; for that plea was clearly 
inconsistent with the one used by the same 
hon. Gentleman, that even supposing the 
price of bread to fall, wages would fall 
with it ; if so, then it followed that bakers 
and millers, in enhancing the prices of 
bread, did really no harm to the consumer. 
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The fact seemed, however, to be, that the 
hon. Gentleman wished for one law to 
keep down the profits of the bakers, and 
another to increase the profits of the far. 
mers. He contended that such was nota 
case upon which the protectionists could 
come down to the House, and claim re- 
striction upon the foreign corn trade. But 
why was it that this extraordinary timidity 
existed on the subject of Corn Law re- 
peal? If the Corn Laws were such an im- 
portant element in the value of land, how 
was it that that value remained undis- 
turbed now that these laws were about to 
be repealed? The conduct of capitalists 
in dealing with a commodity with respect 
to which a great change was expected, 
was the best of all guides as to the effect 
on the value of that commodity which that 
change would produce; and he believed 
that capitalists were as ready as ever to 
embark their money in land. He had 
been informed that in the county of Suf 
folk, since the period of the rumours of 
Corn Law repeal, no fewer than sixty- 
three farmers (and they had all been 
communicated with by a friend of his, 
whose tenants they were), had made agree- 
ments to renew their leases for long periods, 
without one having asked for a redue- 
tion of rent. Twenty of the number 
stated, that in the opinion of farmers a 
repeal of the Corn Laws would not in 
volve the necessity of a reduction in rent. 
What, then, was the meaning of the alarm 
he heard on all sides expressed? Did the 
protectionists wish to cripple the advance 
of manufactures? Were they jealous of 
the progress of trade and commerce? He 
did not believe that they were; but their 
conduct would lead many to believe that 
they wished to raise themselves by depress- 
ing others, He believed, that that un- 
worthy fecling did enter into many minds. 
He believed, that there was a jealousy of 
the advance of the mercantile and trading 
community, Why, let them look to their 
social system. Had they not attached to 
the possession of land social advantages 
and estimation, which they did not attach 
to trading and commercial pursuits? Had 
it not been their system to make the pos- 
session of land the test of fitness for the 
administration of the national affairs-—the 
test of fitness for admission into the other 
House? for, though he admitted that Gen- 
tleman who had acquired great wealth and 
power by commercial pursuits had been 
raised to the pecrage, still they were not 
admitted to the upper legislative assembly 
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util the possession of a landed estate had 
rendered them, in the estimation of the 
rivileged classes, fit to be trusted. Was it 
not laid down, even on the passing of the 
Reform Bill, that one of the objects of the 
measure, so far as the distribution of the 
representation was concerned, was to give 
a predominent influence to the possessors 
of land? He contended, at any rate, that 
the possession of land gave the greatest 
legislative advantages; that the landed 
gentry had a monopoly of the Cabinet, and 
the principal offices and emoluments of the 
State ; that it was ihe boast of their leaders 
that they could make and unmake Minis- 
tries; and the party that had such power 
could select for itself all the advantages of 
the State. The hon. Member for Shrews- 
bury told them, and told them truly, that 
theiraristocracy was a territorial aristocracy. 
There was no doubt it was so; and if the 
Corn Laws were repealed to-morrow there 
would be only an increased competition 
for that property which conferred such 
immense boons on its possessors. If this 
change were long resisted, the inference 
would be irresistible, that the landed gentry 
wished to retain their functions for their 
private and political interests, and for their 
alvancement in political power. ‘* There is 
a portion of the question”’ (said the hon. 
Gentleman) ‘‘ to which I wish particularly 
to allude. As the Corn Laws are to be 
totally abolished, I wish to ask why the 
change should not now take place? Why 
defer to a future day what justice requires, 
and what the emergencies of the country 
at the present moment especially call for? 
If there be any foree of argument in the 
failure of the potato crop, and the defi- 
cieney of corn in the north of Europe; 
and that therefore it would be difficult to 
procure supplies of food for our population 
—if there be any force in that argument, 
it calls on the Legislature seriously to con- 
sider whether the emergencies of the coun- 
try do not require an immediate measure 
of relief, and not one that is to have effect 
ata future time. I, for one, think the 
agricultural interest would be benefited 
by an immediate, rather than by a deferred, 
repeal of this law. I believe, that if you 
are to enter into competition with foreign 
agriculture, you had better take your com- 
petitors by surprise, than give them warn- 
ing. The two courses are otherwise in- 
consistent. The present emergency is not 
an argument for doing something three 
years hence; for, if you admit the evil, 
you should at once apply the remedy. 
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The right hon. Secretary at War said, he 
was of opinion that the ports should have 
been opened two months ago. Well, then, 
the necessities of the country, as well as 
the interests of agriculture, urge the Go- 
vernment to take the step now at all events. 
You can never bring about a complete and 
pacific arrangement of the present ques- 
tion short of total and immediate aboli- 
tion. While any part of the law is left 
on the Statute Book, you will have some 
agriculturists rallying round it in its de- 
fence. That will render necessary an 
army of observation on the other side; 
and in this way the conflict you depre- 
eate will be perpetuated. I am as an- 
xious as any man that the agitation should 
be got rid of to-morrow. So strong is 
the conviction out of doors, among those 
who support a repeal of the Corn Laws, 
that the question should be at once set at 
rest, that those who represent their opin- 
ions in this House will be bound to take 
its sense on this part of the question. The 
Corn Law question has found its way into 
this House in the face of unprecedented 
obstacles. It has found its way in the 
teeth of an adverse majority. It is here 
now, and it never would have been had it 
not been backed by the publie opinion of 
the country. I believe that no course that 
any individual Member can take, can en- 
danger the passing of this Bill. If it can 
be endangered by a Motion here, the other 
House would throw it out. The measure 
has not been brought to its present posi- 
tion by politicians in this House; it will 
be carried, if at all, by the voice of the 
country ; and unless it rests on that sub- 
stantial basis it will fail. I do not wish 
any measure to be carried on any other 
ground. And let me tell the hon. Gentle- 
men opposite, they cannot have a better 
barometer of public opinion than the right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the Go- 
vernment. Yes, if you want to know 
what the great mass of the people are 
thinking about, see what the right hon. 
Gentleman is doing. He is moving with 
public opinion ; he has measured and justly 
appreciated public opinion ; and when you 
talk of confidence in publie men, you 
should remember that the only confidence 
worth having in statesmen is, that they 
will not set public opinion at defiance, 
or resist changes which inquiry has shown 
to be safe, and which are founded on a 
sound and true economy. Public confi- 
dence is not to be acquired by mere party 
maneuvring. The bulk of the commu- 
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nity is every day becoming more prac- 
tical. The great mectings held at differ- 
ent parts of the country have not been en- 
gaged in discussing the merits of particu- 
lar party leaders. They have not said 
that some men are not better to administer 
public affairs than others: but the public 
of late years have not so much looked to 
the distinctions of Whig and Tory as to 
the prospect of carrying great practical 
measures of reform. I do caution, from 
the bottom of my heart, the hon. Gentle- 
men opposite against prolonging this con- 
flict with the manufacturing and labouring 
classes. They have taken a position which 
they cannot defend with eredit, and which 
they will be compelled to abandon with 
disgrace ; aye, and it may be with more 
than disgrace. Have a dissolution if yon 
will. The only effect will be the postpone- 
ment of this measure. I do not object to 
a dissolution on any other ground than 
that I think it behoves Members who are 
now entrusted with the care of the na- 
tional interests to deal with the present 
emergencies before an appeal is made to 
the people. I think we are not discharg- 
ing our duties if we suffer any time to 
elapse before we provide for that awful de- 
ficiency which is staring us in the face, 
and from which the right hon. Seeretary 
for the Home Department apprehends the 
most serious consequences. I once more 
eall on you to consider that you have no 
right to lay down the conditions on which 
manufacturers and merchants shall carry 
on their trade. The merchants who im- 
port foreign corn should be as free from 
let or hindrance as you to cultivate your 
estates. I implore you not to press your 
antiquated feudal pretension, that you are 
entitled to say on what terms the trade 
of the country should be carried on. I 
call upon you to be satisfied with the quiet 
and peaceable enjoyment of your estates, 
and let trade and commerce flourish in 
freedom.”’ 

Mr. HALSEY said: If I could agree 
with the right hon. Member for Wilts that 
this was a mere fiscal question, involving 
only the consideration of Customs’ Duties, 
I should have been well content to leave 
the discussion of the policy implicated in 
it, to those whose longer experience, whose 
greater talents, and more lucid eloquence, 
give them a better claim to the attention 
of this House; but as it is not on mere 
fiscal grounds that I shall oppose this mea- 
sure; as imputations of legislating for a 
class have been thrown out against those 





who advocate the system of protection, [ 
trust this House will hold me excused if | 
do not give a silent vote. Some hon, 
Members on this side of the House, who 
have signified their intention of supporting 
the right hon. Baronet, have done so, not 
because their views are changed, or their 
opinions altered, but because they think it 
necessary that Her Majesty should have a 
strong Government, and because they have 
more confidence in the right hon. Baronet 
than in the noble Lord opposite. This 
might be a valid argument, if the strength 
of a Government depended merely on the 
number of its followers, without any refer. 
ence to that which alone can give it energy 
or independence—I mean the free confi- 
dence of the public, a confidence which 
will never be bestowed where consistency 
is wanting. I do not stand here to impugn 
the motives of the right hon. Baronet; but 
Ido say, that with all his high talents, 
with all his persuasive eloquence, it will be 
impossible for him to persuade the publie 
that he has played a consistent part; and I 
look upon it as one of the worst of the 
many evil consequences which will follow 
the introduction of this measure, that there 
must be hereafter in the public mind such 
a total want of confidence in the professions 
of public men, as will not only lower the 
tone of public morality, but will, for years 
to come, deprive any future Administration 
of that which ought to constitute the main 
element of their strength. We have been 
often told, in the course of this debate, 
that hon. Members do not sit in this House 
as mere delegates of their constituents; 
but neither do they sit here as delegates 
of a Minister; and I do think that if any- 
thing could justify electors in demanding 
pledges of their Representatives, it would 
be what is now taking place in this House. 
Some hon. Members on this side of the 
House, who support the right hon. Baronet, 
have given some account of the considera- 
tions which led to their conversion—a eon- 
version which a noble Lord has well cha- 
racterized as miraculous. Will it be pre- 
suming too far, if | express a hope that the 
rest of these extempore proselytes will fol- 
low their example? I think they might 
give some instruction to the House, and a 
useful lesson, perhaps, to their constituents. 
The right hon. Baronet has told us, that 
his change of opinion was caused princ 
pally by the anticipation of a famine m 
Ireland, consequent upon the partial failure 
of the potato crop. I would not speak with 
levity, as, God kuows, I do not think with 
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indifference, of what may concern the lives 
of thousands of my fellow countrymen; but 
] do not hesitate to say—and some of the 
right hon. Baronet’s late Colleagues have 
held the same opinion—that I do not 
share the right hon. Baronet’s apprehen- 
sions to the same extent; but even if 
the evil is as serious as the right hon. 
Baronet supposes, I maintain that, if we 
consider the general prosperity of the coun- 
try—the great and growing demand for 
labour—and the unprecedentedly large 
quantity of food in our storehouses —a 
quantity unexampled at this season of the 
year—we may well be grateful that we 
are so well prepared to bear up against 
stch acalamity. If the right hon. Baronet, 
under these apprehensions, had applied a 
temporary remedy to a mere temporary evil, 
and had then demanded of this House to be 
released from the responsibility he had thus 
incurred; though I might not have shared his 
apprehensions—though I might have doubt- 
ed the wisdom of his remedy—yet I feel 
such a high sense of the great responsi- 
bility which attaches itself to his high of- 
fice, that I should have come here prepared 
to support him, as I am now to oppose 
him, I will now advert in a few words to 
what has certainly sorne bearing on tlie 
present question — the proceedings of a 
body of men calling themselves the Anti- 
Corn-Law League. Although the right hon. 
Baronet has eomplacently informed this 
House that he has put an end to agitation, 
yet it is not the less a notorious fact, that 
these men have collected, or pretended to 
collect, large sums of money. They have 
sent agents into every county and borough 
in England; they have held large meet- 
ings, and made seditious speeches; they 
have tampered with the registrations, and 
interfered with the elections; and it is a 
well-known fact, that they posted no less 
than 25,000 letters at Manchester in one 
day, containing objections to the votes of 
electors in several counties. They were 
signed by men of straw, and were aban- 
doned on the appearance of defence; 
but the consequence was, that some thou- 
sands of honest Englishmen were com- 
pelled to incur a great expenditure of 
tme and money, or else to submit to 
be robbed of the dearest, the most con- 
stitutional privilege of an Englishman. I 
do not hesitate to say that these proceed- 
Ings are not honest—they are not consti- 
tutional; and if they are legal, I trust that 
the Government will provide that they shall 
to longer be so. It has been the avowed in- 
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tention of these proceedings to influence the 
decisions of the House; and though I will 
not believe that they could have had such 
an effect, I must say that, at least, the 
measures of Her Majesty’s Government 
are introduced at a most inopportune mo- 
ment, because it leaves them open to the 
suspicion of being acted upon by such un- 
worthy influence. I will not enter at 
length into the diseussion on the policy of 
this motley measure—a measure which 
acknowledges free trade as its principle, 
and does not carry it out—which repudi- 
ates protection, and leaves it existing. 
There are, however, two or three articles 
upon which I will say a few words; the 
first of these is tobacco. It is well known 
that tobacco could be cultivated with great 
profit in most parts of the kingdom. Why, 
then, is the cultivation of it prohibited ? 
Are we to throw open our barns to com- 
pete with the world, and to cultivate our 
land with our hands tied behind us? But 
we are told that the revenue derived from 
tobacco cannot be spared: will the right 
hon. Baronet inform this House what is 
the lowest amount of revenue which he 
considers sufficient to warrant a departure 
from principle, and to justify injustice ¢ 
The right hon. Baronet proposes to reduce 
the duty on foreign hops by one-half; but 
I have looked in vain for a reduction in the 
Excise upon English hops. Does not the 
right hon. Baronet suppose that English 
malt, free from duty, would fatten our 
cattle as well and as cheaply as American 
maize? Then as to books—we could im- 
port English books printed abroad much 
cheaper than we can print them here; but 
there is a direct prohibition, which I confess 
I did not expect to find in a free-trade 
Tariff. Now, this is not a case of re- 
venue, but a clear bond fide protection. 
How do you account for this? Can it 
be that the right hon. Baronet fears to carry 
out his own principles — that he dreads 
to disturb that hive of stinging bees, the 
*‘ genus irritabile vatum?” I do not 
stand here to advocate free trade ; but if 
we are to have free trade, it must be free 
trade in reality, and not in name only; 
and I say that, if protection is swept from 
the agriculturist, the manufacturer cannot 
expect to retain it. The right hon. Baro- 
net has told us that he cannot calculate 
what the price of wheat will be; but if it 
should fall very considerably, as I believe 
it will, upon what basis does the right hon. 
Baronet propose to resettle the tithe com- 
mutation? The right hon. Baronet has 
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informed this House that he does not con- 
sider that the Revenue will be affected by 
his proposed changes. Now, without doubt- 
ing his political sagacity, I think that he 
may be compelled to carry out his own 
principles—that he may be forced to per- 
form one or two embarrassing acts of just- 
tice, which may affect the Revenue ? How, 
then, would he supply that deficiency ? 
Would he double or treble the Income 
Tax? Would he make that tax avowedly 
permanent ? These are questions of some 
importance to the country. I shall now 
content myself by saying that I believe that 
this measure will be injurious to all, and 
ruinous to some, especially to the labourer 
and the artisan. I believe it will subvert 
the whole system of society, and thus en- 
danger our most valued institutions. I 
think the time and circumstances unsuita- 
ble, and I think the proposer more unsuitable 
still; and I am sure that it does not even 
carry out the principles it professes. Upon 
these grounds, therefore, | shall give it an 
humble, but an honest opposition. And 
now, like the Macedonian of old, who ap- 
pealed from Philip drunk to Philip sober, 1 
would make my humble appeal from the 
right hon. Baronet at the head of Her 
Majesty’s Councils, to the right hon. Ba- 
ronet the consistent leader of Her Majes- 
ty’s Opposition; and could I obtain an an- 
swer as candid as that which the Grecian 
courtier received, I should look to the re- 
sult with equal confidence. 

Mr. DICKINSON said, that he thought 
that the hon. Member who had just spoken 
would scarcely contend that tobacco could 
be profitably grown in this country, if the 
ports were open for the introduction of that 
article from all foreign countries, and yet 
he had blamed the right hon. Baronet for 
not permitting its cultivation on the free- 
trade principle. It was his opinion, that 
had the measure been introduced as a tem- 
porary means of relief, that the ports could 
never have been shut again, and then the 
right hon. Baronet would have been accused 
of taking advantage of a temporary want to 
remove those protective duties which he 
knew could never be restored. He, for one, 
believed the present proposal just and right, 
considering the ditticulty of coming to any 
decision on the question which alone agi- 
tated the country; he feared it would be 
torn to pieces between the two great par- 
ties and combinations which pervaded it, 
and saw great danger to its best interests 
had the right hon. Baronet followed the 
advice tendered to him, and appealed to 
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the constituency. Although the question 
before them was certainly of importance, 
he did not consider it of such paramount 
greatness as it had been represented. As 
one of those persons who had been returned 
last year, on the interest of persons holding 
strong opinions with respect to free trade 
and the Corn Laws, he felt it his duty to 
state his present opinions, and how far they 
had been changed since that period. Seve. 
ral speeches had been made respecting this 
point, which he thought contained attacks 
on the heads of Iler Majesty’s Government 
not at all consistent with generosity or fair 
play. At the last election he made no 
statement as to his opinions on the Corn 
Laws. He thought that if possible such 
laws should be of a permanent nature, and 
that they involved too great a question to 
be allowed to remain in a state of continual 
disturbance. At the last election he per- 
ceived that changes must be made; but at 
the same time was opposed to any measure 
which would have the effect of leaving this 
country dependent on foreign nations for a 
regular supply of food. That reason had 
lost much of its weight with him since that 
period; for he now thought that it was of 
importance that our supply should come 
from as many countries as possible, and 
that it little mattered whether it came from 
America or Prussia. He had changed his 
views on the subject, and fairly confessed 
it; but he could not fear that very great 
injury would accrue to the labouring or 
middle classes of the conntry from the pre- 
sent measure, and was rather of opinion 
that it would tend to give an impetus to 
that supply of produce whereby our poorer 
classes were kept in employment. With 
reference to the opinions expressed by 
honourable Members in that House, as well 
as by correspondents of his own, respecting 
the time in which the Corn Laws should 
cease, the hon. Gentleman concluded by 
expressing his opinion that he, for one, be- 
lieved that they should be removed at once, 
and thought such an immediate removal 
would be a very great improvement on the 
proposed measure, inastauch as he believed, 
in that case, there would be less danger of 
unfair competition and speculation. 

Lorn C. CHURCHILL believed the 
country would be reduced to a state of 
penury, and altogether coincided with the 
opinions which had been delivered on this 
question by one of the ablest men that ruled 
this country, and one of those opinions Was 
based on thirty years’ experience of the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel), and the 
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other on the experience of but a few 
months. The early opinions of the right 
hon. Baronet were certainly more in ac- 
cordance with his own views, and therefore 
he was determined to oppose the measure. 

Sir W. CLAY said, the noble Lord the 
Member for West Sussex (the Earl of 
March) had described the present debate 
as one-sided. He thought this had partly 
arisen from the circumstance that, up to a 
recent period, the speeches of hon. Gentle. 
men on the other side consisted rather of 
attacks on the right hon. Gentleman and 
his Colleagues, than of arguments relating 
to their measure. In watching the course of 
this debate, he had been’ more than once 
reminded of the well-known ancedote of the 
country attorney, who, having no ease, 
endorsed on the brief of the leading coun- 
sel, ‘No merits—abuse the plaintiff’s at- 
tomey.”’ Ifon. Gentlemen seemed to for- 
get that they were about to try an issue of 
importance, not only to this country, but to 
the world ; for it really appeared that they 
thought they had done enough if they could 
show that the right hon. Gentleman’s course 
was inconsistent with the policy he had 
once professed, and contradicted the prin- 
ciples which he had formerly advocated. 
Nothing, it seemed, was more amusing than 
personalities : that might be human nature, 
and assuredly it was the nature of the House 
of Commons. Ifin the library one chanced 
to hear a cheer unusually vehement and 
prolonged, one was sure to find on inquiry 
that some hon. Gentleman had said some- 
thing unpleasant of some other hon. Gentle- 
man. That might be all very amusing and 
very proper, but perhaps they had too much 
of it. They might be satisfied with the 
manner in which that debate had been con- 
ducted; but the world at large was not 
quite satisfied with it. People out of doors 
did not much admire that perpetual per- 
sonal recrimination; and he ventured to say, 
that one single argument which would bear 
the shock of discussion—one solitary fact 
showing that the right hon. Gentleman 
ought not to take the course which he had 
taken—would have been worth, in the opin- 
ion of the public, all the torrents of invec- 
tive which had been showered on his head. 
The fact was, that hon. Gentlemen had 
overdone the matter; they overstated their 
ease, and proved too much against the right 
hon. Gentleman. For precisely in the de- 
gree they proved that he had broken up a 
noble party, and damaged himself irre- 
trievably in the opinion of the public, pre- 
cisely in that degree did they show that 
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the right hon. Gentleman could have been 
actuated by no personal motive, and that 
he had yielded only to an overwhelming 
sense of justice and necessity. The hon. 
Member for Somerset (Mr. W. Miles), 
however, had on Friday night descended 
fairly into the arena of discussion, and 
applied himself to the question before the 
House. He declared that the Amendment 
asserted the principle of protection, and 
undertook to defend the principle of pro- 
tection to native industry by statistics, ar- 
guments, and references to blue books. 
The hon. Gentleman said, he would not 
defend protection to agriculture alone: 
he felt, probably, that to claim protection 
for agriculture, when protection on all the 
other great interests was given up, would 
be invidious; therefore, the hon. Gentleman 
said he would defend protection generally. 
It was quite true that the great interests 
would repudiate his assistance; they did 
not ask for protection. However, the hon. 
Gentleman, in a spirit of chivalrous self- 
devotion, had declared that he would retain 
protection for all the great interests. In 
the performance of that task he had not 
been very successful; but he had failed 
only where the greatest reasoning powers 
and the highest eloquence would equally 
have failed. Ie only proved himself una- 
ble to defend that which was incapable of 
defence. The hon. Gentleman began by 
drawing a very vivid picture of the 
prosperity of the whole country: bles- 
sings, he said, were showered down 
upon every member of the community. 
The hon. Gentleman argued that all these 
blessings had arisen under a system of 
protection; that this country had reached 
a height of greatness never before at- 
tained by any other, under that very sys- 
tem of protection which they were now about 
to abandon. It appeared to him that there 
was one important consideration absolutely 
fatal to the argument of the hon. Gen- 
tleman. It was true that we were pros- 
perous; it was not true that we were living 
under a system of protection. So far from 
living under a system of uniform protection, 
nothing on earth could be more unequal. 
On some products, and those the most im- 
portant, there was no protection at all ; on 
others, a slight amount of protection was 
retained; on others a great deal. But what 
was still more important, for the last 
thirty years we had been abandoning the 
system; every measure, from the days 
of Huskisson, or even previously, for the 
last twenty or thirty years, had been an in- 
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fraction of the principle of protection. The 
system which we were about to abandon ! 
Why, we had abandoned it. If the hon. 
Gentleman were consistent, he ought to 
tell us that we could not stop where we 
were, but that we must retrace our steps, 
and undo that which we had been doing. 
He should like to know which of all the 
great measures of the last thirty years the 
hon. Gentleman was prepared to advise 
us to repeal. Would the hon. Gentle- 
man go back to the Corn Law of 1815? 
Would he restore the East India Com- 
pany’s monopoly — one great stronghold 
of protection? Would he alter Mr. Hus- 
kisson’s measures relating to the shipping 
interest ? Would he call upon us to re- 
trace our steps with regard to the silk trade 
—to wool—to sugar—with respect even to 
that small matter which used greatly to 
interest a right hon. Gentleman, now no 
longer a Member of that House—the duty 
on apples, and restore protection to the mar- 
ket gardeners? Lastly, would the hon. 
Gentleman abrogate the Tariff measure of 
the right hon. Gentleman? If the hon. 
Gentleman were prepared to abrogate 
none of those measures—if he meant to 
say that they were good, and if he were 
not prepared to support their repeal, he 
must allow that they were good, he (Sir 
W. Clay) wished to know with what show 
of consisteney—with what shadow of rea- 
son, he called on the House to proceed no 
further? Did the hon. Gentleman really 
think he would be obeyed in saying to the 
advancing tide of public opinion, ‘* Thus far 
shalt thou go, and no further?” All 
@ priori and inductive reasoning was in 
favour of the course which the right 
hon. Gentleman had proposed for their 
adoption. On what was the opinion, that 
we should proceed no further in a course 
already proved to be successful, grounded ? 
Was it grounded on the abstract excellence 
of the principle of protection? What was 
that principle. stated shortly? It was, every- 
body assisting everybody to pay a little 
more for everything than it was worth— 
everybody assisting everybody to misapply 
their time, capital, and skill—every one as- 
sisting every one else to do something that 
they could not do so well as some other per- 
son. Ifthat were nota fair statement of the 
principle, what was the meaning of protec- 
tion? Ifthe individual sellers of manufac- 
tures could make an article as cheap and 
good, or cheaper and better, than their 
foreign rivals, they needed no protection. 
Protection, therefore, meant nothing more 
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than the several classes of the community 
protecting each other to misapply their 
time, capital, and skill. But if that was 
the abstract principle, what was the infe. 
rence to be drawn from all experience ? He 
looked in vain among the speeches of hon, 
Gentlemen opposite for the mention of a 
single instance in which measures of relax. 
ation had failed of their beneficial results; 
he looked in vain for a statement of any 
great interest being injured by measures 
of a nature similar to the present ; all the 
great interests of the country, such as the 
cotton, wool, and iron manufactures; all the 
interests on which the power and wealth of 
England were based, were essentially unpro- 
tected. He believed that the principles of free 
trade had taken a strong hold of the popu- 
lar mind, and that the ery of protection to 
native industry was one that would have 
very litle effect for the future. The time 
was past when a mere shufiling of the ecards 
—a robbing of Peter to pay Paul—putting 
the hand in one breeches pocket for the pur- 
pose of filling the other—losing a little by 
the way— would avail to content the intel- 
ligence of the community. It had come 


to be generally understood that there was 
no other process by which classes would be 


prosperous than by the exercise of those 
qualities by which individuals prospered— 
industry—ingenuity—frugality — perseve- 
rance. Adopt, then, more widely the prin- 
ciples of free trade, and afford to our manu- 
facturers the means of competing with 
others. It was utterly impossible to pro- 
tect them: allthe great branches of ma- 
nufacture exported a considerable por- 
tion of their produce; that portion could 
only bear such a price as would enable 
it to compete with the goods of our 
rivals; and the price of the portion ex- 
ported absolutely governed the price im 
the home market. If competition be- 
came so urgent that the price fell, and 
the fund from which the profits of the ma- 
nufacturer and the wages of labour were 
furnished should be diminished ; if it was 
absolutely inevitable that wages should fall, 
in order that the manufacturers might meet 
their foreign rivals—how was the necessity 
of lower wages to be met, but by a decrease 
in the price of provisions? The hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite had stated the main cause 
of the present prosperity to be the diffusion 
of money among the manufacturing iter- 
est, by the employment of capital in the 
construction of railroads. He wondered 
the hon. Gentleman did not discover that 
the real value of railroads was their opening 
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a fresh field for the profitable employment 
of capital, which was the precise object of 
the measure of the right hon. Baronet. 
The great difficulty under which England 
had laboured of late years was, to find a 
field for the employment of capital. A time 
was coming when all the field opened by 
yailroads would be exhausted—when all the 
lines promising a profitable return would 
have been constructed; and no doubt dis- 
appointment and loss would attend many of 
those persons who had embarked their 
money in railroad speculation. Then the 
measure of the right hon. Gentleman would 
come as a valuable resource to fill up that 
yoid, and to furnish additional employment 
for the capital and labour of the country. 
The hon. Gentleman said, if this principle 
were to be carried out, it must be extended 
to our Colonies; and he (Sir W. Clay) be- 
lieved that one of the best consequences of 
adopting the principle would be its exten- 
sion to our Colonies. Nothing could be 


more to be deprecated than that we 
should attempt to continue our connee- 
tim with the Colonies by a system of in- 
flicting on each other mutual injury, com- 
pelling them to buy from us what they could 
obtain much more cheaply from other coun- 


tries, and ourselves taking from them what 
we could obtain on more advantageous 
terms elsewhere. le wished to see an end 
put to this system, and would confide in 
ties created by community of origin, lan- 
guage, and character, to produce commer- 
cial intercourse and an interchange of capi- 
tal which would unite the mother country 
with its Colonies, without having recourse 
toa precarious system of monopoly. With 
respect to our magnificent empire in In- 
dia, there was nothing he should more re- 
gret than to see a new monopoly ereated 
there in the production of sugar; he believed 
it moreover to be unnecessary, for he had 
great faith in the results that would be 
produced by the application of British 
capital and labour to the cultivation of 
sugar in the vast and fertile Valley 
of the Ganges. Was it true that the 
landed interest would be injured by the 
measure of the right hon. Baronet ? 
He had said more than once, and now 
upon perhaps the last occasion when 
the subject would be diseussed in that 
House, he would repeat his solemn con- 
vietion, that if there were a single in- 
terest in the country more deeply con- 
cerned in the abrogation of the Corn Laws 
than another, it was the landed interest, 
for the reason, that there was no class 
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so deeply interested in the permanent well- 
being of the Empire. The manufacturer, 
at some sacrifice of capital, might take 
his wealth and skill to other countries ; 
the skilful artisan might quit our shores; 
but the landowner must of necessity remain, 
and abide the fortunes of his country. It 
was because he thought the Corn Laws 
injurious to the prosperity of the country— 
injurious to that manufacturing and com- 
mercial prosperity which gave the chief 
value to the land, that he said the landed 
interest had a deeper and greater concern 
in their abolition. Would there be even 
temporary inconvenience to that interest ? 
He believed that no more chimerical idea 
had ever invaded the minds of men than 
the imagination that the soil of England 
would be thrown out of cultivation—that 
there would be a serious depreciation in the 
value of land. It was said, there would be 
® competition by foreign countries which 
they could not meet ; but from what foreign 
countries would it proceed? Not from 
France, Belgium, Spain, or Italy; but from 
a small portion of the north of Germany, 
and from Russia. Was it possible they 
could be seriously afraid of the competition 
of the serfs of Russia and Poland? The 
English farmer had the best markets in the 
world close to the very fields he ploughed, 
not for his corn alone, but markets for his 
green crop, for his hay and straw—he had 
abundant capital, and unlimited command 
of manure; for he had high prices for stock, 
which enabled him to obain the manure; 
and was it to be supposed that, with all 
these advantages, the cultivator of the 
British soil could not meet the serfs of 
Russia and Poland, who had none of these 
advantages, and were exposed also to the 
disadvantage of having to bring their corn 
hundreds of miles from the interior to the 
mouths of the rivers? Mr. Jacobs stated, 
that to bring wheat from the interior to 
Dantzic, cost from 6s. to 12s.; from the 
interior to Hamburgh, 3s. to 10s. But the 
chief supply would come from the Baltic 
ports; and from these ports the costs of 
transit to this country would be from 6s. 
to 8s. The total cost of transit of Polish 
corn, therefore, from the place of growth 
to this country, would on an average be 
little under 20s, the quarter. Ile (Sir W. 
Clay) had never contended that an ex- 
ceedingly low price of corn would be a 
consequence of repealing the present law. 
The advantages he anticipated were of a 
different kind—greater steadiness of price, 
more employment for the industrious classes, 
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a more stable connexion between this and 
all other countries, a much more safe state 
of our monetary system. As regarded price 
only, he did not believe that, taking a series 
of years, it would be under 45s. He believed 
that the landed interest might rest perfectly 
secure: they were already in possession of 
a great natural monopoly; and they needed 
not a factitious anda legislative one. Hon. 
Members opposite must be sensible that 
they were fighting this battle without heart 
and without hope. [*‘*Oh, oh!”’ ‘No!’’] 
Why, he did not believe that one of them 
seriously thought they would be successful 
in the contest. It would be wise in them to 
meet free trade manfully, and act as public 
opinion required; and he believed that, in a 
pecuniary point of view, they had nothing to 
apprehend. Let the landlords lay out capital 
judiciously, or give leases, enabling those 
who held land under them to do so—let 
the tenant-farmers employ skill, industry, 
frugality, perseverance, science—and the 
agricultural interest had nothing to fear 
from the competition to which they were 
about to be subjected. He and those who 
thought with him might, perhaps, have 
been forgiven if they had indulged in a not 
unnatural, and, he trusted, not unworthy, 
exultation at seeing the measure they had 
so long advocated brought forward under 
auspices which ensured its triumphant suc- 
cess, by the very men by whom it had been 
so pertinaciously opposed ; but the question 
was far too momentous to afford a fitting 
opportunity for personal or party triumph ; 
and he would give his hearty support to a 
measure which he believed was calculated 
to confer great benefits upon the entire 
community, and to open to this country a 
prospect of greater prosperity than she had 
. ever yet enjoyed. 

Mr. L. W. BUCK, as the Representa- 
tive of one of the most influential agricultu- 
ral counties in the kingdom, was determined 
to give his decided vote against a measure 
which was well calculated to spread alarm 
and dismay in every agricultural district. 
He did not merely consider the proposed 
measure of the right hon. Baronet as one 
which should in its evil effects be solely 
confined to the agricultural interests, as it 
would also affect the industrious of every 
class in the country. It was unfortunately 
no longer a question with the country whe- 
ther they were to have a fixed duty or the 
sliding-scale, as what was now being pro- 
posed should ultimate in total repeal; and 
which he was most firmly convinced would 
seriously affect the native industry of all 
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classes, particularly of the agricultural 
classes. How could English agricultural 
labourers stand in competition with Poland 
or Russia? How could they compete with 
the cheaper countries of Europe? It wag 
out of the question. The enormous amount 
of capital now expending in the construction 
of railways might meet the presentexigeney, 
and prevent depression ; but subsequently 
what could they expect but want and ruin? 
It had been stated the measure would bene- 
fit the poorer classes ; but he had the most 
indubitable evidence to show that whenever 
wheat was high, poverty was low; but that 
when wheat was low, poverty was great, 
Let those who lived in the country, and 
who knew the practical working of agricul- 
tural pursuits, who knew what concerned the 
interests of the people, and who knew the 
thoughts of the people on the subject—let 
them fearlessly give their opinion ; and it 
must be an opinion in opposition to the 
policy of the right hon. Baronet as regarded 
the Corn Laws; because it was a measure 
which, if carried out, would be to the injury 
of the labouring classes ; and being per- 
suaded of this, it was no wonder that the 
agricultural interests were alarmed. Were 
they to contrast the joy which had been 
depicted on every countenance when the 
late dissolution of the Ministry was known, 
with the gloom which now overspread them 
because of the present aspect of affairs; 
such a view would afford some eriterion as 
to those internal feelings which were at work 
in contemplating a measure which was to 
annihilate those Acts of Parliament which 
had existed for hundreds of years, and 
which produced such prosperity by the pro- 
tection they afforded to the landed interests. 
It was well known that the majorities which 
the right hon. Baronet had in former Ses- 
sions, were majorities founded upon one 
given principle; namely, that of protection. 
Ile did not heitate to say that from the 
year 1829 until the year 1830, the right 
hon. Baronet had not the confidence of the 
Conservative party. In 1835, however, he 
appealed to the Conservative Associations 
in the country; he identified himself with 
them; he told them that they were to work 
out their cause at the registrations—that 
there was the ground on which their battle 
should be fought ; but although the right 
hon. Baronet had identified himself with 
those associations as closely and as strongly 
as possible, and when they secured to him 
the large majority of ninety, when they 
thought they had in him a great leader m 
which they could place the utmost, the most 
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implicit confidence, who could have ima- 
gined that the right hon. Baronet would 
have deserted the very interest which fixed 
him in power—who could have imagined 
that he would now become the supporter of 
principles even more liberal than those 
which were brought forward by a noble 
Lord? Or was it to be supposed that had it 
been known by the country that the right 
hon. Baronet would have proposed those 
liberal measures, such a large majority 
would have been returned to that House ? 
Contrast the language of the right hon. 
Baronet in 1842 on the subject of grain, 
with his conduct now, when he came for- 
ward with this measure of free trade—a 
measure which he would venture to aftirm, 
did it pass, would be the ruin of the renting 
farmers in the kingdom. Numbers reposed 
confidence in the statements of the right 
hon. Baronet in 1842, when he told the 
country that he did not wish wheat to be 
above 60s. or below 54s., and agriculturists 
acted on that intimation ; but in the face of 
such declarations now the measure of free 
trade was propounded, and which, if it sue- 
ceeded in that House, would greatly affect 
the amount of capital that had been sunk 
in land. Look at the moment the right 
hon. Baronet had taken to bring forward 
his free-trade measures—when Russia had 
shut her ports against us—at a time when 
there did not exist on the Continent one 
feeling of reciprocity towards this country. 
Such was the time taken to introduce a 
measure which he ventured to state would 
throw out of cultivation thousands of acres 
of land, and which would deprive of em- 
ployment numbers of the labouring classes. 
That morning he had a conversation with a 
most respectable farmer, who resided in the 
neighbourhood of Exeter ; he rented a farm 
of 500 acres of land, for which he paid 
7001. 2 year. He asked that farmer, 
“What would be his position on the new 
arrangement ?’’ His answer was very sig- 
nificant, “‘ He would lose about a pound, 
and get about a shilling.’’ He was asked 
another question, ‘* What was the average 
expense in labour ?”’ His reply was, ‘About 
7801. a year.” “* And what do you intend 
to do, if the free-trade measure pass?” 
“Depend upon it,” said the farmer, “the 
result will be that we shall be obliged to 
convert the arable land into pasture; and 
thus give up that most expensive part of 
farming, which was labour.” He (Mr. 
Buck) was quite certain that would be too 
generally the result; and, therefore, he 
would ask what was to be done with 
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that mass of people who would be thus 
thrown out of employment? He did not 
think the Government should leave the 
country so much in the dark, and the Go- 
vernment should state precisely what they 
were about to do; and he did hope the 
right hon. Baronet would give the House 
some precise explanation about a measure 
which he (Mr. Buck) was convinced would 
inflict a serious injury—if it were allowed 
to pass—which he hoped it would not ; and 
if its fate depended on his vote, it certainly 
should not. He was told that they were 
no longer to have protection. If that were 
to be so, then he would call on the Govern- 
ment to remove those burdens which were 
acknowledged, over and over again, to press 
on the land. As every possible assistance 
and facility were afforded to the manufae- 
turing interests, he would call on the Go- 
vernment to pursue the same course towards 
the landed interest. Let the product of 
the land be, at least, as well protected as 
the other; for, depend upon it, one thing 
was certain, that the Government would 
not allay that spirit which at present existed 
in the country, unless they conceded every 
act of justice which was fairly due to the 
landed proprietors. It was his opinion that 
no Government should have yielded to the 
clamour of one of the most unconstitutional 
associations that ever existed; which had 
its emissaries travelling through the coun- 
try, exciting the feelings of the people by 
drawing the most appalling pictures of fa- 
mine and distress ; and that at a moment 
when Providence had blessed all with abun- 
danece—from one extremity of the country 
to the other—with the exception of what 
occurred in Ireland as regarded the potato 
disease. The measure should have his de- 
cided negative. He believed it to be an 
unjust and injurious measure; and he hoped 
every Member at all connected with the 
landed interest would reflect well before he 
would give his support to Her Majesty’s 
Government, on a question of such yital 
importance to the country. 

Lorp H. VANE stated that he had 
invariably given his adhesion to the 
general principles of commercial policy 
proposed by the right hon. Baronet at 
the head of the Government, and had 
supported some of his recent measures, 
in accordance with those principles. He 
did not wish to deny that the measure 
now proposed by the Government was very 
different from anything he had anticipated 
in 1841. He fairly confessed that, al- 
though he was convinced at that time of 
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the necessity of some reduction of the 
duties on agricultural produce, in common 
with other articles, he did not then think 
of advocating a total repeal of the protec- 
tive duties. He thought, then, that there 
would be great danger of agricultural la- 
bourers being thrown out of employment, 
which, however, he did not now apprehend 
to the extent which some Gentlemen anti- 
cipated. He had thought, also, that a 
greater deterioration of the value of land 
would be occasioned by such a measure 
than he now considered likely to occur. 
Hie was, however, even now, of opinion 
that a low fixed duty would be a wise 
arrangement if the circumstances of the 
country admitted of it. He believed that 
a low fixed duty would be equally advan- 
tageous to all the great interests of the 
country—commercial, manufacturing, and 
agricultural; that it would have served as 
a temporary compromise, would have al- 
layed discontent, and removed fears which 
might be unfounded, but which certainly 
were very extensively felt; and he again 
confessed that he regretted the abandon- 
ment of a fixed duty. He admitted that 
there were burdens which pressed heavily 
upon the land. He could not help think- 
ing that the Poor Law pressed more hea- 
vily upon the land than upon other inter- 
ests. Nor was he singular in that opinion; 
for it was one entertained by some of the 
most eminent political writers the country 
had produced. Mr. M‘Culloch was de- 
cidedly of that opinion; and therefore, in 
order to meet these peculiar burdens, he 
(Lord H. Vane) should have abandoned a 
fixed duty with greater regret if the cir- 
cumstances of the country admitted of its 
maintenance. He believed, however, that 
the time for compromise was now gone by. 
Ile did not believe that a settlement of the 
question could now be arrived at but by 
the adoption of such a measure as the 
right hon. Baronet now proposed. He 
thought the measure not without its imper- 
fections. He did not anticipate from it 
all the good that was promised; neither, on 
the other hand, did he apprehend all the 
evil that was threatened. With regard to 
cheapness of food for the labouring classes, 
no doubt that was a primary object, and 
there was no Gentleman in that House who 
would not approve of that object, whatever 
might he his opinions of the merits in other 
respects of the measure by which it was 
to be accomplished. With regard to the 
artisan and the manufacturer, it would be 
difficult to maintain—and he did not believe 
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that any one did maintain—that this meg. 
sure would not be beneficial to them. With 
respect to the agricultural labourer, he ad. 
mitted the question was different; but, 
after the statements made by the right hon, 
the Secretary at War, as to the state of 9 
great portion of the agricultural population 
in that important agricultural county, Wilt- 
shire, his opinion was, that their condition 
would be little altered. He could not an. 
ticipate much amelioration in their cireum- 
stances; but he certainly did not look for- 
ward to much deterioration. If the agri- 
culturist, by greater attention to tillage, 
brought his lands into a higher state of 
cultivation, there would be a greater de- 
mand for labour, and the pecuniary wages 
of labour would to a certain extent be raised 
in consequence. An hon. Member had 
described in eloquent terms the melancholy 
case of the tenant-farmer who had been so 
long attached to the soil, and who, at last, 
was to be driven from the profitable occu. 
pation of it by this measure. He did not 
see why the tenant-farmer should not avail 
himself of the same resources which the 
manufacturer had adopted with so much 
success, and improve his land by the appli- 
cation of skill and industry, and the use of 
those natural means of improvement from 
which he would derive greater benefit than 
from any artificial aid which legislation 
could afford. He had heard with great 
pleasure a sentiment uttered by the right 
hon. Baronet at the head of the Go- 
vernment, which, although in perfect dis- 
agreement with arguments used by him on 
other occasions, he had, in the course of 
these discussions, pronounced emphatically, 
giving the weight of his sanction to the 
authority from which it was borrowed. 
The sentiment was, ‘‘ Take care of the 
imports, and the exports will take care of 
themselves.”” If we adopted a wholesome 
system of commercial policy, we need fear 
no hostile tariffs; we should thereby throw 
down all the barriers that might have been 
raised against us, and our goods would find 
their way to other countries all over the 
globe, notwithstanding the obstacles which 
other nations might heretofore have thought 
fit to present to the admission of our manu- 
factures. He would put it to his hon. 
Friends on the other side whether they 
could hope successfully to resist the eombi- 
nation of parties and of statesmen opposed 
to them. For his part, he believed that 
that protection which agriculture at pre 
sent enjoyed, could not by any possibility 
be maintained. He confessed that his 
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opinions on the subject had undergone a 
change. But he believed that it would be 
unworthy of him to attempt to maintain his 
consistency when his views upon a subject 
of such great importance were altered, and 
especially in the present circumstances of 
the country. Entertaining these opinions, 
he would conclude by expressing a hope 
that this measure would have for its effect 
to dissipate many prejudices; to bring to- 
gether hostile classes, and blend them into 
a united people; and that it would thereby 
conduce to the peace, the contentment, the 
happiness, and the glory of this great 
Empire. 

Sm J. TYRRELL could assure the 
House that, feeling as he did that this 
question had been debated to death by both 
sides of the House, and by the country, it 
was with the greatest reluctance that he 
ventured to trespass upon it for its indul- 
gence; but he congratulated the House 
that at the expiration of the fifth night of the 
debate, the Anti-Corn-Law League should 
have thought proper to come to the rescue 
of their friends ; and it was also a matter 
of congratulation to him that they had not 
been able, so far as he could ascertain, to 
add any new argument, or to state any new 


case that had not over and over again been 
brought forward in Covent Garden and the 


country. They added no arguments to 
those which had already made such an im- 
pression on the right hon. Baronct sitting 
near him. He would allude to what had 
been stated by the hon. Member for Man- 
chester, with respect to his friend and his 
sixty-two farmers; and would state that 
they were not able to make a very satisfac- 
tory arrangement with their landlords, until 
the hon. Member for Manchester dared to 
assure them that the prices of corn would 
not be materially atiected by the new ar- 
rangement. He rose, principally, to notice 
a statement of the noble Lord the Member 
for London, made in the early part of the 
debate ; namely, in gloating over the fallen 
fortune of the great party that sat near 
him, the noble Lord was pleased to impute 
the most unfair motives to hon. Gentlemen 
who had resisted the Motion of the Member 
for Sheffield, for an inquiry into the peculiar 
burdens on land. He understood the noble 
Lord to say, that we doubted our own sta- 
tisties, and sheltered ourselves under cases 
the most plausible. He thought it right 
that the House and the country should be 
aware of the real history of that case ; and 
i those days of confession, of explanation, 
and of political tergiversation, that he also 
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should be permitted to offer his confession 
and his explanation. It was perfectly well 
understood in that House, that the Motion 
of the hon. Member for Sheffield was what 
is called a clap-trap Motion, The right 
hon. Baronet who then had the cenfidence 
of the party to which he alluded, felt the 
force of the Motion, adopted a course on 
that occasion, by calling thirty or forty 
Members of the agricultural interest toge- 
ther for the purpose of ascertaining what 
their views were with reference to the Mo- 
tion to which he alluded. He thought it 
would be an act of bare justice in the right 
hon. Baronet at that side of the House 
fairly to state the case as it took place. 
The agricultural Members expressed their 
willingness to accede to the Motion, and 
said that there was nothing in it that they 
ought to shrink from, and that they were 
prepared for the most searching investiga- 
tion; and they were highly complimented 
by the right hon. Baronet on their readi- 
ness to accede to the Motion. And then the 
House might fairly ask, ‘* why not grant 
it?” The right hon. Baronet said he saw 
no advantage in assenting to it; that it was 
a clap-trap Motion, and would be only pro- 
ductive of wrangling about principles; that 
the interests of the country would be dis- 
turbed; and that expectations would be held 
out that were not likely to be realized; and 
on that ground he should meet it by a direct 
negative. It was under these circumstances 
that the Motion was resisted by the right 
hon. Baronet, who had been represented 
now as inflicting the greatest disadvantage 
on them by permitting them to state their 
own case; which case he (Sir J. Tyrrell) 
was not ashamed of. And the House and 
the country must admit that the case had 
been stated with the greatest ability by 
many hon. Members at his side of the 
House. The calculation of the right hon. 
Baronet and the rest of Her Majesty’s 
Government was, that they might infuse 
opinion into the minds of their followers, 
and that the measure would pass through 
the House without any great disturbance of 
party. In entering on the arguments used 
in this case, it was impossible to avoid per- 
sonal attacks and personal considerations, 
because the right hon. Baronet so far iden- 
tified himself with the Government, that 
scarcely any other Member of the Cabinet 
was permitted to address the House. One 
would have thought that they were ready 
to offer explanations as well; but instead of 
that they had to complain that the right 
hon. Member for Wiltshire (Mr. 8. Her- 
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bert) had thought fit, on two oecasions, to 
lecture the country Gentlemen as to the 
course they ought to take. He could well 
understand the policy of putting forward 
that intelligent statesman. It was true the 
right hon. Member was always ready on 
such oceasions, and he believed the Louse 
always gave the Member for Wiltshire 
credit for the most sincere and conscien- 
tious convictions. As in the army they 
put forward a deserter in the front rank, so 
he could quite undestand the policy of put- 
ting forward the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Wiltshire (Mr. 8S. Herbert) to 
lecture them. It was said that this mea- 
sure was offered as a great settlement; but 
without going into its details, it was quite 
unreasonable, on the face of it, to expect 
that they should be content to accept of 
worse terms than had been offered to them 
repeatedly by the hon. Member for Stock- 
port. He regretted he did not see the hon. 
Gentleman in his place, and he regretted 
the supposed cause of his absence. So far 
from the present measure being a settle- 
ment of the question, many moons would 
not pass over before the noble Lord opposite 
would come forward on the question of the 
differential duties on sugar; and on what 
ground was it expected that he could be 
resisted? He thought it was a matter to be 
deplored that the noble Lord, who had so 
much credit with the House and the coun- 
try, and the hon. Member for Stockport, 
should be seized with a kind of deliriwn 
tremens at the right hon. Baronet. The 
noble Lord, who took such high ground in 
Scotland, was obliged to get upon a mole- 
hill when he came to London, and shrunk 
from forming his Administration ; and it 
was a matter of surprise and regret that 
the hon. Member for Stockport, who acted 
as a kind of crutch for the great leaders 
to lean upon, had shrunk from accepting 
office when an opportunity occurred for 
him to carry out his views. He regret- 
ted that the hon. Gentleman had lost that 
opportunity of carrying out his views, be- 
cause they were more comprehensive than 
the views of the right hon. Gentleman, and 
were worthy of the strong mind which he 
possessed. He had prophesied that the 
sugar duties would fall. He was now about 
to enter into a grave subject, and would 
make another prophecy. Anything falling 
from him might perhaps have little force ; 
still it was a most extraordinary prophecy. 
This prophecy was made ten years ago, by 
one of the most able and learned divines of 
this country—it was made by a doctor of 
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divinity—by a man who had the respect 
and esteem and admiration of the richt 
hon. Baronet who sat on that bench ;—he 
meant the late Dr. Arnold. He was sure 
that, though they might smile at anything 
which fell from him—that however unwor- 
thy he might be to oceupy the attention of 
the House—they would listen with respect 
to the opinion of Dr. Arnold. In that 
work of his lately published, there was an 
extraordinary prophecy with regard to the 
right hon. Baronet, and if the House would 
permit him, especially as he seldom read 
quotations, he would read this prophecy ; 
and he regretted to say, there was too much 
reason to fear that the remaining portion of 
it would be fulfilled. Dr. Arnold, in No- 
vember, 1836, says— 

“T pray for strength of mind, for strength of 
mind for my children, for this reason, that they 
may be able at least to appreciate truth keenly. 
When a man does that honestly, things become 
comparatively easy, as, for instance, Peel hasa 
strong idea about the eurrency—and a distinet 
impression about it, and therefore upon that ground 
I would trust him that he would not yield to 
clamour ; but upon most other matters, the Chureh 
more especially, he seems to have no idea ; there- 
fore I would not trust him that he would not give 
up all to-morrow if the clamour were loud enough.” 


The right hon. Baronet laid claim the 
other night to the approbation of posterity. 
Now, he wished the right hon. Baronet 
no harm; but he thought the sooner he had 
an opportunity, the sooner posterity had 
an opportunity, of forming an opinion of 
the merits of the right hon. Baronet, the 
better. He was of course speaking politi- 
eally. He had no doubt posterity would 
do the right hon. Gentleman the most 
ample justice. But when the noble Lord 
opposite explained to them that the right 
hon. Baronet was conspiring with him to 
give over the agricultural interest and that 
great party into the hands of the noble 
Lord and the Anti-Corn-Law League, he 
was reminded of a passage in ancient his- 
tory which he would take the liberty of 
citing. When Cassius contemplated the 
betrayal of Cesar, he did not dare to do 
so till he had first gained over “the noble 
Brutus”? to the eause; and so the right 
hon. Baronct would not have dared to pro- 
pose this measure for the consideration of 
the House, till he had first gained the opin- 
ion of that great warrior, the Duke of 
Wellington. Be that as it might, it was 
his sincere conviction, that if the House 
of Commons proceeded to abolish the Corn 
Law, and if the House of Lords proceeded 
to register the verdict, in those times of 
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democratic tendencies and waning autho- 
rity, the ties between the lower, the mid- 
dle, and the higher classes would be broken, 
and not that alone, but throughout that 
reat portion of the British community, 
which had hitherto spread traditional bar- 
riers between democratic lawlessness and 
affectionate loyalty, would spread a fear 
for coronets, for aristocracies and hierarch- 
ies, which the steadiest trade in corn, and 
the happiest commercial relations between 
this country and America, would not be 
able to dispel. 

Mr. JAMES was now as he had always 
been, a supporter of the repeal of the 
Corn Laws. An attempt had been made 
to connect the question of the sugar duties 
with the question before the House, both 
by the hon. Member for the Tower Ham- 
lets, and the hon. Member who had last 
spoken. It seemed to him to be the more 
convenient course to keep those questions 
separate; but he would say, he did not 
think there was any inconsistency in being 
a free trader in corn, and not being a free 
trader in sugar. He did not assert that 
without authority—that of Mr. M‘Gregor, 
who said, that the sugar question was so 


mixed up with slavery and the Slave Trade, 
that it ought to be taken out of the cate- 


gory of free-trade measures. He did not 
hope to offer any new arguments on the 
question. He thought the arguments upon 
this question were worn threadbare. In 
the early part of the debate, many hon. 
Gentleman treated the question with a sort 
of funeral oration upon the Corn Laws, 
and stated the fearful and direful forebod- 
ings which they entertained as to the con- 
sequences likely to result from their aboli- 
tion; in which apprehensions he for one 
could not anticipate. If the House would 
allow him, he would refer briefly to the 
progress of public opinion upon this subject 
within the last few years, showing that in 
a good cause it was never necessary to 
despair; but that measures founded upon 
just, sound, and comprehensive principles 
were sure, sooner or later, to succeed. In 
1831, he had the honour to second the 
Motion in his place in that House for a 
total repeal of the Corn Laws. He then 
had the honour to make use of several of 
the arguments which had been of late so 
much employed, and were so deservedly 
popular at Manchester and other parts of 
the country. The Motion in 1831, was 
proposed by the hon. Member for Preston, 
Mr. Hunt; and what was the opinion of 
the House upon that occasion? Only one 
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solitary hon. Member, Colonel Torrens, 
then Member for Bolton, was found to 
support the Motion in debate; and upon 
division the Motion was lost by a majority 
of 194 to 6. And who did they suppose 
moved the previous question. Why his 
hon. Friend the Member for Montrose ; 
and he was supported, among others, by 
the right hon. the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Sir Robert Peel, the noble Lord 
the Member for London, and every other 
Member now present in the House who 
was then it, except the hon. Member for 
East Somersetshire (Colonel Gore Lang- 
ton). The hon. Member for Finsbury hap- 
pened, from some cause or other, to be ab- 
sent upon the occasion, The hon. Mem- 
ber did not oppose the Motion upon its 
merits, but merely that he thought the 
time had not arrived for it—and that if 
persevered in, it would interfere with the 
Reform Bill—and because he thought pub- 
lic opinion was not then ripe enough for it. 
But seeing what had since passed in the 
political world, was he not justified in con- 
gratulating the House and the country 
upon the extraordinary change that had 
come over the spirit of the dream, in the 
minds of almost all the most distinguished 
of public men on this most momentous 
question? He rejoiced at their conversion, 
and more particularly at the conversion of 
Sir R. Peel. He could not for one mo- 
ment imagine that the right hon. Baronet 
was actuated by any but the most sincere 
conviction that the interests of the country 
required that the question should be set- 
tled. For his own part he entertained the 
same opinions as he had advocated ever 
since he entered that House twenty-six 
years since, and he thought the general 
interests of the country demanded that the 
Corn Laws should be repealed. He did 
not think it would be acting unfair to the 
agricultural interest to repeal them, or that 
they would do that injustice to the agri- 
culturist which some hon. Member seemed 
to imagine. This, however, he would say, 
that the abolition of the Corn Laws, and 
the admission of foreign corn, without re- 
striction, would be essentially conducive to 
the well-being, contentment and happiness 
of the struggling masses of this densely 
peopled country. He hoped the Govern- 
ment proposition, would be with such a 
large majority in that House, as would 
secure the passing of the measure trium- 
phantly in another place, which the strict 
rules of that House forbade him from nam- 
ing. In conclusion, he expressed his de- 
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termination that no vote of his should be 
given to any Amendment brought forward 
by any party, with a view to endanger the 
safety of the measure before the House, 
but should give his warmest support to the 
proposition of Her Majesty’s Government. 
Sm R. PEEL then rose and spoke as 
follows :—Mr. Speaker, Two matters of 
great importance have occupied the atten- 
tion of the House during this protracted 
debate—the one, the manner in which a 
party should be conducted ; the other, the 
measures by which an imminent public ea- 
lamity shall be mitigated, and the princi- 
ples by which the commercial policy of a 
great Empire shall for the future be go- 
verned, On the first point, the manner in 
which a party should be conducted, by far 
the greater part of this debate has turned. 
I do not undervalue its importance ; but, 
great as it is, surely it is subordinate in 
the eyes of a people to that other question 
to which I have referred—the precautions 
to be taken against impending scarcity, 
and the principles by which your commer- 
cial policy shall hereafter be governed. On 
the party question I have little defence to 
make. Yes, Sir, these are I admit at onee, 
the worst measures for party interests that 
could have brought forward. I admit also 
that it is unfortunate that the conduct of 
this measure, so far as the Corn Laws are 
concerned, should be committed to my 
hands. It would, no doubt, have been far 
preferable, that those should have the ecre- 
dit, if credit there be, for an adjustment of 
the Corn Laws, who have been uniform 
and consistent opponents of those laws. 
That which prevented myself and those 
who concurred with me from committing it 
at once to other hands, was the firm con- 
viction under which we laboured, that a 
part of this Empire was threatened with a 
great calamity. I did firmly believe, I do 
firmly believe, that that there is impending 
over you a calamity that all will deplore. 
I did think that while there was that dan- 
ger, and while I had the hopes of averting 
it, it would not be consistent with my duty 
to my Sovereign, or with the honour of a 
public man, to take that opportunity of 
shrinking from the heavy responsibilities 
which it imposed. While I retained the 
hope of acting with a united Administra- 
tion, while I thought there was a prospect 
of bringing this question to a settlement, 
I determined to retain office and incur its 
responsibilities. When I was compelled 
to abandon that hope (my sense of the 
coming evil remaining the same), I took 
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the earliest opportunity, consistent with 
sense of duty and of public honour, of 
tendering my resignation to the Queen, 
and leaving Her Majesty the full oppor- 
tunity of consulting other advisers, |] of. 
fered no opinion as to the choice of a sue. 
cessor. That is almost the only act which 
is the personal act of the Sovereign ; it is 
for the Sovereign to determine in whom 
Her confidence shall be placed. It was, 
indeed, my duty to ascertain, by the com- 
mand of the Queen, whether those of my 
Colleagues who had dissented from me 
were either themselves prepared to form a 
Government, or to advise Her Majesty, if 
they themselves were not prepared, to 
commit to other hands the formation of 
a Government—a Government, I mean, to 
be composed of public men favourable to 
the maintenance of the existing Corn Lay. 
Those from whom I differed, who had not 
coneurred with me either as to the full ex- 
tent of the danger to be «pprehended, or 
as to the policy of altering the law, signi- 
fied their opinion that it would not be for 
the public interests that they should form 
a Government; nor could they advise Her 
Majesty to resort to others for the forma- 
tion of a Government founded on the 
maintenance of the existing Corn Law. 
Her Majesty determined to call upon the 
noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) to undertake 
the duty of forming an Administration. 
My firm belief was, that the noble Lord 
would have undertaken that duty; my 
firm persuasion was—the noble Lord will 
excuse me for saying so—that he would 
have sueceeded if he had undertaken it. 
During the long course of my opposition 
to the noble Lord, I cannot charge myself 
with having ever said anything disrespectful 
of him. We have acted against each other 
for many years, and I don’t recollect any- 
thing that ever passed between us likely 
to engender hostile or acrimonious feelings. 
But I must say, the noble Lord did dis- 
appoint me when he did not at once un- 
dertake the formation of a Government on 
the principle of adjusting this question. 
When my tender of resignation had been 
accepted, and when the noble Lord had 
been sent for by the Queen, I considered 
myself at perfect liberty to act in a private 
capacity on my own personal sense of the 
public interests, and my own feelings of 
public duty. I knew all the difficulties 
with which any man would have to contend 
who undertook the conduct of the Govern- 
ment. I knew there must be a great dis- 
location of parties. In the firm persuasio? 
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that the noble Lord would accept the of- 
fice of First Minister, I felt it incumbent 
upon me, under the special circumstances 
under which he would have undertaken 
office, to diminish the difficulties with which 
he might have to contend in attempting a 
final settlement of the Corn Laws. I re- 
solved, therefore, to give the noble Lord 
such assurances of support as it was in 
my power to give. In the explanation 
which I offered the other night, I limited 
myself to a detail of the facts which had 
preceded my retirement from office. The 
noble Lord’s explanation commenced from 
that period. Of that explanation I have 
no complaint whatever to make. It was 
perfectly fair and eandid on the part of 
the noble Lord. But there are additions 
to it which I am desirous of supplying, in 
the hope of being enabled to demonstrate 
that I had no wish to defraud others of 
the credit of adjusting the Corn Laws. 
My resignation of office was accepted by 
Her Majesty on the 6th of December last. 
On the 8th December, I addressed to Her 
Majesty the following communication, for 
the express purpose of enabling Her Ma- 
jesty, by the knowledge of my views and 
intentions with regard to the Corn Laws, 
to diminish the difficulties of my succes- 
sor :— . 
“Whitehall, Dee. 8, 1845. 

“ Sir Robert Peel presents his humble duty to 
Your Majesty, and, influenced by no other motive 
than the desire to contribute, if possible, to the 
relief of Your Majesty from embarrassment, and 
to the protection of the public interests from in- 
jury, is induced to make to Your Majesty this 
confidential communication explanatory of Sir Ro- 
bert Peel’s position and intentions with regard to 
the great question which is now agitating the 
public mind. 

“Your Majesty can, if you think fit, make this 
communication known to the Minister who, as 
successor to Sir Robert Peel, may be honoured 
by Your Majesty’s confidence. 

“On the lst of November last, Sir Robert Peel 
advised his Colleagues, on account of the alarming 
aceounts from Ireland, and many districts in this 
country, as to the failure of the potato crop from 
disease, and for the purpose of guarding against 
contingencies, which in his opinion were not im- 
probable, humbly to recommend to Your Majesty 
that the duties on the import of foreign grain 
should be suspended for a limited period, either 
by Order in Council or by Legislative Enactment ; 
Parliament, in either case, being summoned with- 
out delay, 

“ Sir Robert Peel foresaw that this suspension, 
fully justified by the tenor of the report to which 

@ has referred, would compel, during the interval 
of suspension, the reconsideration of the Corn 

Ws, 
“If the opinions of his Colleagues had then 
N mM concurrence with his own, he was fully 


Prepared to take the responsibility of suspension 
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—and of the necessary consequence of suspension, 
a comprehensive review of the laws imposing re- 
strictions on the import of foreign grain and other 
articles of food, with a view to their gradual di- 
minution and ultimate removal. 

“ Tle was disposed to recommend that any new 
laws to be enacted should contain within them- 
selves the principle of gradual reduction and final 
repeal, 

“* Sir Robert Peel is prepared to support, in a 
private capacity, measures which may be in gene- 
ral conformity with those which he advised as a 
Minister. 

“Tt would be unbecoming in Sir Robert Peel 
to make any reference to the details of such mea- 
sures. j 

« Your Majesty has been good enough to inform 
Sir Robert Peel that it is your intention to pro- 
pose to Lord John Russell to undertake the for- 
mation of a Government. 

“The principle on which Sir Robert Peel was 
prepared to recommend the reconsideration of the 
laws affecting the import of the main articles of 
food was in general accordance with that referred 
to in the concluding paragraph of Lord John Rus- 
sell’s letter to the electors of the city of Lon- 
don. 

“ Sir Robert Peel wished to accompany the re- 
moval of restriction on the admission of such ar- 
ticles with relief to the land from any charges that 
may be unduly onerous, and with such other pro- 
visions as, in the terms of Lord John Russell’s 
letter, ‘caution and even scrupulous forbearance 
may suggest.’ . 

“ Sir Robert Peel will support measures founded 

on that general principle, and will exercise any 
influence he may possess to promote their suc- 
cess.” 
That was the assurance I conveyed to Her 
Majesty of my perfect readiness to support, 
if proposed by others, those measures which 
I had myself deemed necessary. I could 
not but foresee that in addition to all 
the other difficulties with which the noble 
Lord or any other Minister would have to 
contend, there would be some connected 
with the state of our revenue and expendi- 
ture. At the close of the present financial 
year there will probably be, as there has 
been in the years preceding, a considerable 
surplus of revenue after providing for the 
wants of the public service. In the coming 
year there must be increased estimates, 
reducing the future surplus, and I thought 
it right that my successor should not be 
exposed to the risk of an unfavourable 
contrast for which he could not be respon- 
sible. I added, therefore, to my assur- 
ance of support with respect to the Corn 
Laws this further assurance. It refers to 
points of great delicacy, but it is better 
to have no concealment or reserve. 


“ Sir Robert Peel feels it to be his duty to add 
that, should Your Majesty’s future advisers, after 
consideration of the heavy demands made upon 
the army of this country for colonial service, of 
our relations with the United States, and of the 
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bearing which steam navigation may have upon 
maritime warfare and the defence of the country, 
deem it advisable to propose an addition to the 
army and increased naval and military estimates, 
Sir Peel Robert will support the proposal—will 
do all that he can to prevent it from being consi- 
dered as indicative of hostile or ajtered feelings 
towards France, and will assume, for the increase 
in question, any degree of responsibility, present 
or retrospective, which can fairly attach to him.” 


Commercial Policy— 


Now, when it is charged on me, that I am 
robbing others of the credit which is justly 
due to them, I hope that this explanation 
of the course I pursued, when I was acting 
under the firmest persuasion that the ad- 
justment of this question would be com- 
mitted to others, may tend to prove that 
I was not desirous of robbing others of 
the credit of settling this question, or of 
trying to embarrass their course. There 
were further communications made, and 
in the course of those communications it 
was proposed to put me in possession of 
the particular mode in which the noble 
Lord intended to arrange this question. 
I thought that it would be better that I 
should not be made acquainted with such 
details. I thought that my knowledge of 
them, or any appearance of concert be- 
tween the noble Lord and myself, would 
have had the tendency rather to preju- 
dice than promote the adjustment of this 
question. I, therefore, declined to receive 
the communication of those details; but I 
think that the noble Lord must have been 
satisfied that, though I declined to concert 
particular measures with him, yet it was 
my intention to give to the noble Lord, in 
his attempt to adjust this question aceord- 
ing to his own views of public policy, that 
same cordial support which it is his boast 
he now intends to give me. I believe that 
must have been the impression of the noble 
Lord—{ Lord J. Russet: Hear, hear ! |}— 
because, after the communications with me, 
the noble Lord undertook the formation of 
a Government; and I am sure that the 
noble Lord will admit that no act of mine 
caused the failure of the noble Lord’s at- 
tempt, and that I was in no way concerned 
in the reasons which induced the noble 
Lord finally to abandon it. I made no 
inquiry as to the persons who should con- 
stitute the new Government; I had no 
personal objections of any kind. My con- 
vietion was, that this question ought to be 
adjusted. I was prepared to facilitate its 
adjustment by others by my vote, and by 
the exercise of whatever influence I could 
command. So much for my conduct 
towards political opponents—better enti- 
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tled than myself to undertake the repeal 
of the Corn Laws. 

Now, Sir, with respect to the course 
which I have pursued towards those who 
so long have given me their support, | 
admit to them that it is but natural that 
they should withhold from me their confi- 
dence. I admit that the course which I 
am pursuing is at variance with the prin- 
ciples on which party is ordinarily con. 
ducted. But I do ask of them, whether 
it be probable that I would sacrifice their 
favourable opinion and their support unless 
I was influenced by urgent considerations 
of public duty—unless I was deeply im. 
pressed with the necessity of taking these 
precautions, and advising these measures, 
Notwithstanding that which may have 
passed in this debate—notwithstanding the 
asperity with which some have spoken, I 
will do that party (which has hitherto 
supported me) the justice they deserve. 
No person can fill the situation I fill with- 
out being aware of the motives by which 
a great party is influenced. I must have 
an opportunity of knowing what are the 
personal objects of those around me; and 
this I will say, notwithstanding the threat- 
ened forfeiture of their confidence, that I 
do not believe (speaking generally of the 
great body of the party) that there ever 
existed a party influenced by more ho- 
nourable and disinterested feelings. 

While I admit that a natural conse- 
quence of the course I have pursued, is to 
offend, probably to alienate, a great party, 
I am not the less convinced that any other 
course wuld have been ultimately injuni- 
ous even to party interests. I know what 
would have conciliated temporary confi- 
dence. It would have been to underrate 
the danger in Ireland, to invite a united 
combination for the maintenance of the 
existing Corn Law, to talk about hoisting 
the flag of protection for native industry, 
to insist that agricultural protection should 
be maintained in all its integrity—by such 
a course I should have been sure to aml- 
mate and please a party, and to gain for a 
time their cordial approbation. But the 
month of May will not arrive without de- 
monstrating that I should thereby have 
abandoned my duty to my country—to my 
Sovereign—ay, and to the Conservative 
party. I had, and have, the firm per 
suasion that the present temper of the 
public mind—the state of public feeling, 
and of public opinion, with respect to the 
Corn Laws—independent of all adventitious 
circumstances, make the defence of 
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Corn Laws a very difficult task. But with 
such a calamity as that which is impending 
in Ireland, it was utterly irreconcilable 
with my feelings to urge the landed inter- 
est to commit themselves to a conflict for 
the maintenance inviolate of a law which 
attaches at the present time a duty of 17s. 
to the quarter of wheat. What were the 
facts which came under the cognizance 
of my right hon. Friend the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, charged 
with the responsibility of providing for the 
public peace, and rescuing millions from 
the calamity of starvation? We were as- 
sured in one part of this Empire there are 
4,000,000 of the Queen’s subjects dependent 
on a certain article of food for subsistence. 
We knew that on that article of food no 
reliance could be placed. It was difficult 
to say what was the extent of the danger 
—what would be the progress of the dis- 
ease, and what the amount of deficiency 
in the supply of that article of food. But, 
surely, you will make allowances for those 
who were charged with the heaviest re- 
sponsibility, if their worst anticipations 
should be realized by the event. We saw, 
in the distance, the gaunt forms of famine, 
and of disease following in the train of fa- 
mine. Was it not our duty to the country, 
ay, our duty to the party that supported 
us, to avert the odious charge of indiffer- 
ence and neglect of timely precautions ? 
It is absolutely necessary, before you come 
to a final decision on this question, that 
you should understand this Irish case. 
You must do so. The reading of letters 
may be distasteful to you; but you shall 
have no ground for imputing it to me that 
Ileft you in ignorance of a danger which 
I believe to be imminent. I may have 
lost your confidence—I will not try to re- 
gain it at the expense of truth. I can 
conciliate no favour by the expression of 
regret for the course I have taken. So far 
from it, I declare, in the face of this 
House that the day of my public life, 
which I look back on with the greatest 
satisfaction and pride, is that Ist of No- 
vember last, when I offered to take the 
responsibility of issuing an Order in Council 
to open the ports, and to trust to you for 
approval and indemnity. I wished then, 
that by the first packet which sailed after 
the Ist of November, the news might have 
gone forth that the ports were open. The 
pumary object of such a measure, of course, 
Would have been to inerease the supply of 
food, and to take precautions against fa- 
me, although other collateral advantages 
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might have flowed from it. Had we open- 
ed the ports, and had our anticipations 
proved to be incorrect—had the result 
shown that we had formed a false estimate 
of this danger—I believe that the gene- 
rosity of Parliament would have protected 
us from censure. [‘‘ Hear, hear.”’] That 
would have been the case had our antici- 
pations proved to be wrong; but what is 
the fact? During the latter part of De- 
cember and January, there was a tempo- 
rary suspension of alarm, after the opin- 
ions we had received from men eminent 
in science. I never shared in the san- 
guine hopes that there would be abun- 
dance of food, that the potato disease was 
exaggerated, and that we might safely 
trust to existing supplies. I felt that the 
time would arrive when the opinions of 
those individuals would be justified. And 
what is the fact? I will read to you some 
communications, not so much for the vin- 
dication of the Government as for the guid- 
ance of your own future course. It is not 
right that I should leave you in ignorance 
of the real facts of this case. [‘ Hear, 
hear.’’| It is true the present proposition 
is not a suspension of the duties, but it is 
a virtual suspension. It comprehends the 
removal of the duty on maize and rice, 
and the reduction of the duty to a nominal 
amount on barley and oats, and the re- 
duction of the duty on wheat from 17s. to 
4s. Before you decide on rejecting or de- 
laying this measure, hear and consider the 
reports which the last few days have brought 
from Ireland. You seemed to discredit 
the reports of official authorities; and 
some, I regret to say, countenanced the 
notion that public men were base enough 
to act in concert for the purpose of exag- 
geration. I will now read, therefore, no 
reports from the Lord Lieutenant. I will 
read letters which the last two mails have 
brought from Ireland, from men from 
whose statements you cannot have the 
pretence of withholding confidence. I will 
first read a communication from Sir David 
Roche, who was for some time Member for 
the city of Limerick. He was one of those 
who at first thought the apprehension of 
famine to be greatly exaggerated, and that 
extraordinary precautions were unneces- 
sary. This day has brought me this letter 
from him, dated Carass, near Limerick, 
Feb. 11 :-— 


“No person was more disposed than I was to 
look with hope to that part of the potato crop in 
this country that appeared sound before Christ- 
mas. I thought it was quite safe and certain to 
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keep in the usual way, and in my answer to the 
Lord Lieutenant’s circular I stated that hope with 
great confidence, adding that the crop was so 
large, the sound portion would nearly feed the 
people.” (This, then, is a disinterested autho- 
rity.) ‘“ But I grieve to say, that every day con- 
vinces me of the error I was under ; the potatoes 
that were apparently sound then, had more or 
less the disease in an incipient state, and the 
greater part is now obliged to be given to pigs 
and cattle, to save the owners from total loss. 
The Catholic clergy of several parishes have made 
this painful communication to me; my own expe- 
rience as a landed proprietor and a practical tar- 
mer, holding in my possession large animal farms 
in three different parts of this county, and also in 
the county Clare, entirely corresponds with their 
statements. I don’t think by the Ist of May next, 
that out of one hundred acres of potatoes on my 
land, sound seed will be left me for next year’s 
crop. 

“ Tf the case is so bad with me, and it is nearly 
the same in the four districts I allude to, how 
much worse must it be with the poor, who have 
not the convenience and aid that large farming 
establishments, with substantial buildings, can 
command? In short, as one rides through the 
country, rotten potatoes are to be seen everywhere 
in large quantities by the side of the roads ; pits, 
lately turned, in most cases much smaller than the 
heaps of rotten potatoes alongside them ; and those 
in the pits are certain, if not quickly consumed, to 
share in the general decay. 

“ Such, Sir, is the state I may say of the entire 
country. No doubt for six or seven weeks, while 
the remains of the potatoes last, destitution will 
not be general ; but I pray you, Sir, look to it in 
time.” 
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There were some of us who did look to it 
in time, and I wish that our advice had 
been acted on. That is the Report from 
the county of Limerick. 1 now come to 
the Queen’s County. The following is a 
copy of a Report, received February 12, 
1846 :— 

“ Queen’s County, Stradbally, Feb. 11, 1846. 

“With reference to the potato discase, I beg to 
state that I was requested by Sir Edward Walsh 
and Sir A. Weldon, two magistrates of this dis- 
trict, to make a more searching inquiry into the 
state of the potatoes in the neighbourhood of the 
collieries than had hitherto been made. The in- 
structions were, to make the examination by pro- 
perties, and ruled forms were supplied by Sir A. 
Weldon, with such headings as he considered ap- 
plicable to the ease. 

“On Monday morning, the 9th, I proceeded to 
Wolfhill, accompanied by the Rey. Mr. Emerson, 
the clergyman of the parish, and commenced with 
the property of Mr. Hovenden. Mr. Hovenden 
himself being with us, we examined every house 
on the property, took down the number of each 
family, the quantity of potatoes planted, and the 
quantity (from actual inspection) now remaining 
on hands, with the quantity of oats or other grain 
now in the possession of the family. On Tuesday, 
we went over the property of Sir Charles Coote, 
adjoining Mr. Hovenden’s, and also over Mr. Car- 
ter’s, and, so far as time would admit, examined a 
few families on the property of Mrs. Kavanagh, of 
Gracefield. Qur inquiries extended to about 190 
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families altogether, and enable me with the mogt 
perfect accuracy to state the frightful extent to 
which the destruction of the potato crop has pro. 
ceeded in that part of the country. Many fami. 
lies whom we visited, and who had planted suff. 
cient for their ordinary wants, including the seed 
necessary fur the ensuing season, have not had a 
potato of any kind for the last month. 

Observe, this is in the month of F ebruary, 
five months at least before there ean be 
any supply from the natural bounty of 
Providence. 

“ Others have lost nearly all; and the few that 
still remain are totally unfit for human food. In 
every instance where we saw potatoes in pits in 
the fields we had them examined, and, with 
scarcely an exception, we found them to be a 
mass of putrefaction, perfectly disgusting, even 
to look at. We examined a few houses on the 
property of Sir Thomas Esmonde, where the land 
is of much better quality, but the result was in 
every case the same. There are literally no po- 
tatoes remaining in that part of the country. 

“T understand the magistrates intend to meet 
on an early day, and make some representation, 
through the lieutenant of the county, on the above 
subject. 

“W. W. Hemsworrn, 
‘«Sub-Inspector Ist Rate.” 


I pass on to Waterford. There are let- 
ters received within the last two days ; one 
from the Lord Lieutenant of that county 
—Lord Stuart de Decics. It is dated the 
10th of February; I entreat the attention 
of the House to it. Lord Stuart de Decies 
is a person whose opinions must carry with 
them great authority. He says— 


“ Tlis Excellency will find in these statements 
an announcement of the alarming fact, that in 
two districts alone of the Union in question there 
are even at this early period of the year, no less 
than 300 persons whose stores of provisions are 
upon the point of becoming exhausted. In the 
meanwhile the rot is represented as making daily 
progress amongst the potatoes, which until lately 
it was hoped might have been preserved in a state 
of partial soundness for some time longer; and 
there is every reason, therefore, to anticipate that 
the distress now prevailing in certain localities 
will very speedily cause its pressure to be felt by 
the labouring classes throughout the Union. With 
this prospect in view, the probability is, that a 
rise in the price of all kinds of grain may be ex- 
pected to take place in the course of the ensuing 
spring and summer months, although foreign sup- 
plies were to be admitted immediately duty free, 
and thus the facilities of providing food for the 
people in exchange for their labour be removed 
beyond the means which landed proprietors have 
at the present moment within their reach for this 
purpose. It is in these circumstances that I would 
venture respectfully to submit, as far as the in- 
terests of the county of Waterford are involved, 
that much good might be effected in keeping down 
prices by the establishment of Government corn 
stores from which grain might be purchased at 
first cost price in such towns as Youghal, Dun- 
garvan, Waterford, Carrick, Clonmel, and, per- 
haps, Lismore. In all but the last mentioned of 
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these towns there is an adequate military force 
for the protection of such granaries, if established, 
and no part of the county would then be beyond 
twelve or fourteen miles distance from a depot, 
whence food on moderate terms might be drawn 
to those localities which stood in need of a sup- 
ply.” 
The next I read is from Kerry, dated the 
9th of February, from a gentleman whose 
statements I believe are entitled to the 
highest respect—Mr. Thomas Dillon :— 
“T regret to have to report, for the information 
of Government, that serious ravages have been 
made latterly on the potatoes by the disease which, 
for the last two months, was supposed at least not 
to be progressive. Having gone round my district 
within the last ten days, I have had opportunities 
not only of hearing, but of witnessing the destruc- 
tion which has been committed, and which is gain- 
ing ground rapidly, contrary to the hopes which 
have been for some time cherished, as to excite 
the utmost alarm among all classes ; and for my 
own part I feel almost confounded at the difficulty 
that must exist in procuring a sufficiency of good 
seed for the ensuing crop.” 


Such is the report of Mr. Dillon, of Cahir- 


civeen, resident magistrate. The House is 


aware that there has been sitting for some 
time past in Dublin a Commission, one of 
whose duties it has been to collect accurate 
information with respect to the extent of 
the deficiency in different localities. 


That 
Commission has lately made a report, which 
refers, I fear, to a period antecedent to that 
in which this disease has reappeared. I 
have here an official statement, from the 
highest authority, embracing almost every 
part of Ireland, every electoral district, 
with the exception of ninety-nine, having 
sent returns; and these are the facts re- 
ported by the Commissioners :— 

“That in four electoral divisions the loss of po- 
tatoes has been nearly nine-tenths of the whole 
crop; in 93, between seven-tenths and eight-tenths; 
in 125, the loss approaches to seven-tenths of the 
whole crop ; in 16, it approaches to six-tenths ; in 
596, nearly one-half of the crop is entirely de- 
stroyed ; and in 582 divisions, nearly four-tenths 
of the crop are entirely destroyed.” 

Here are requisitions made to us, and we 
are acting upon them, to establish stores 
of corn for the people, to be retailed at 
cost prices, or given in remuneration for 
labour. [An hon. Member: It will be 
wanted for seed.] Yes; to get potatoes 
from foreign countries for the ensuing 
year is next to impossible. An cighth of 
the whole crop is required for seed; each 
acre of potatoes requires nearly a ton, 
three-fourths of a ton, at least, for seed ; 
take the tonnage which it would require to 
bring in 10,000 tons of potatoes from any 
Part of Europe where potatoes may still 
abound ; it is impossible to supply the defi- 
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ciency by foreign import. You must look 
for seed from the domestic supply—by 
making savings from the existing crop. 
And here is the danger, that when the 
pressure of famine is severe, the immediate 
eraving of hunger will be supplied—the 
necessities of next year will be forgotten ; 
the Government must interfere for the pur- 
pose of encouraging the saving of potatoes 
in sufficient quantities, in order to secure a 
supply of seed for next year. Ilow are we 
todo this? By the substitution, I suppose, 
of some other articles of provision, to be 
given under wise regulations, for the pur- 
pose of preventing abuse. Suppose, now, 
that in April or May next, we shall be 
under the necessity of proposing votes of 
public money to cover past or future expen- 
diture—will there be a cheerful acquies- 
cence in those votes, if the Corn Law is to 
remain unaltered ? We are now encourag- 
ing the resident proprietors, the clergy of 
the Established Church, and the clergy of 
the Roman Catholic persuasion, to make 
great exertions; we are telling them, ‘ In- 
dividual charity in your localities must sup- 
ply more than the Government ean supply; 
you must give corn in exchange for seed 
potatoes, or for the sustenance of human 
life.”’ Is it quite reasonable to make these 
demands on the private charity of those 
whose straitencd means leave little disposa- 
ble for charity, and at the same time to levy 
17s. duty on the quarter of foreign wheat ? 
Is the State to show no charity ? For what 
is the duty to be levied? For Revenue ? 
But we may have to spend public money in 
the purchase of corn—we may have to raise 
its price to the consumer by our unusual 
intervention. Surely it isa more becoming 
course to remit duty, than to buy heavily 
taxed corn! Shall we levy the 17s. for pro- 
tection to domestic corn? What—when in 
609 electoral divisions in Ireland only half 
the crop of potatoes has been saved, and 
in 600 more only three-fifths, while in some, 
nearly eight-tenths are gone? Do you be- 
lieve that it would be for the credit and 
honour of the landed aristocracy of this 
country to say, “‘We throw upon the Go- 
vernment the responsibility of averting the 
evils of famine, but not one letter of the 
existing Corn Law shall be altered?” 
Would it be fidelity to the landed interest 
were I tocounsel this? No; I believe that, 
whatever might have been the outward 
show of consistency, such a proposal would 
be the real ‘‘ treachery” which you impute 
to me, because | have thought it for your 
interest, and the interests of all, to relieve 
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ourselves from the odium of stipulating for 
these restrictions on food in such a moment 
of pressure. What would have been said ? 
Why, the pressure in Holland and in Bel- 
gium is not half so severe as it will be in 
Ireland ; and see what the Government in 
those two countries did at an early period 
of the autumn. In Belgium, the Execu- 
tive Government took upon itself the re- 
sponsibility of opening the ports to every 
description of provisions. The Government 
of Holland exercised the power which it 
had to do this by ordinance. Belgium is 
an agricultural country; the Chambers (the 
Lords and Commons of a neighbouring 
State) assembled; the Government asked 
for indemnity, and for the continuance of 
open ports. Without a moment’s hesita- 
tion, by acclamation as it were, without 
one dissentient voice, the representatives 
of the landed interest in Belgium gave the 
Government indemnity, and continued the 
permission freely to import every article of 
food. What, under similar circumstances, 
has been the course taken by the Parliament 
of this country? What has been the course 
taken by Parliaments as deeply interested 
as we can be in the welfare of agriculture ? 
There have been times before the present 
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when there has been the apprehension of 
scarcity in this country; what has been the 


remedy? What has been the remedy that 
the heart of every man suggested? What 
has been the remedy that legislative wis- 
dom took? Why, in every case, without 
exception, the removal for a time of the 
duties upon foreign corn. [Cheers.] [An 
hon. MemMBer : What was done at the end 
of the time?] I will come to that imme- 
diately. I rejoice in the cheer which I re- 
ceived from that quarter [looking to the Pro- 
tection benches |; what is it but an assent— 
apparently a unanimous assent—[‘* No!’’] 
at any rate, a very general assent—that at 
a period of impending famine, the proper 
precaution to be taken is to encourage the 
free importation of food? I have a right 
to infer, that if that had been the proposal, 
namely, that existing duties upon corn and 
other articles of provision should be sus- 
pended for a time, that proposal would 
have met with general assent. Then, if 
that be so, I ask you to expedite the pas- 
sing of this Bill: either do that, or move 
as an Amendment that the duties upon all 
articles of provision shall forthwith be sus- 
pended. 

I will not omit the other consideration— 
the course to be taken after you have sus- 
pended the law; I am trying now to con- 
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vince you that I should have been unfaith. 
ful and treacherous to the landed interest, 
and to the party that protect the landed 
interest, if 1 had concealed the real pres. 
sure of this Irish case, and had called 
forth party cheers by talking about “hoist. 
ing the flag of protection’’—or “ rousing 
the British lion’ —or ‘ adhering to the true 
blue colour’’—or steadfast maintenance of 
the Corn Laws ‘‘in all their integrity.” | 
am trying to convince you, by fair reason- 
ing, that that is a course which would not 
have been consistent either with the public 
interest, or with the credit of the landed 
aristocracy. That is all I am asking you 
now to admit. If you answer me, “ We 
will readily consent to suspend this law 
until next harvest,’’ I am rejoiced to have 
that admission from three-fourths of those 
by whom I shall be opposed, that it would 
not be wise to stipulate that for the present 
no alteration should be made in the Corn 
Law, that no maize should be admitted, 
that no rice should be admitted, that no 
oats should be admitted, at a reduced rate 
of duty, and that the duty upon wheat 
should be maintained at 17s.; I am rejoiced 
that I have established, to the satisfaction 
of the great majority, that that would not 
have been a prudent or a defensible course. 
I say it would not, because at all periods of 
our history the natural precaution that has 
been taken has been the admission, free of 
duty, of foreign corn in times of scarcity. 
I must quote some of those instances. In 
1756, there was the apprehension of fa- 
mine; Parliament was assembled: the first 
step taken was to prohibit, unwisely, in my 
opinion, the exportation of corn ; the ‘se- 
cond was, to permit importation duty free. 
In 1767, you were again threatened with 
scarcity: the first act of the Parliament 
was, to admit provisions duty free. In 
1791, Parliament altered the Corn Laws— 
they established a new Corn Law; in 1793, 
there was the apprehension of scarcity ; 
notwithstanding the new Corn Law, one of 
the very first Acts upon the Statute Book 
of 1793 is to remove, for a time, all duties 
upon the importation of foreign corn. In 
1795, there was an apprehension, not of 
famine, but of scarcity, severely pressing 
upon some classes of the community’; and 
in that year, and again in 1796, the same 
remedy was adopted—the removal of all 
duty upon foreign corn. In 1799, the same 
course was pursued, and free importation 
allowed. Why then, I ask, with all these 
precedents—when the danger, in the case 
of some at least, was less than it is at pre- 
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sent—would it have been wise for a Go- 
yernment to counsel that we should pursue 
a different course, refuse facilities for im- 
portation, and determine upon maintaining 
the existing law? Sir, I believe that 
course would have involved the Govern- 
ment and the Parliament in the greatest 
diseredit ; and so far from assisting us in 
maintaining the existing law, my firm belief 
is, that that law would have been encum- 
bered with a degree of odium which would 
have made the defence of it impossible. 
It was upon these grounds that I acted. 
Seeing what had been done in neighbour- 
ing countries, and what had been uni- 
formly done by your own Parliament, not 
when corn was at 100s. or 80s., but in pe- 
riods when it was under 60s.—seeing that 
the acknowledged remedy for scarcity was 
opening the ports for the admission of fo- 
reign corn, I advised the suspension of the 
Corn Laws. Do not answer me by saying, 
“There was at the period to which you 
refer, a different Corn Law—there was no 
sliding-seale — there was no admission of 
foreign corn at a low duty when the price 
was high.”’ It was exactly the reverse of 


this; during the whole of that period, when 
corn was above 54s. in price, it was ad- 


mitted at a duty of 6d.; the law made 
provision for the free importation of corn 
with even moderate prices. And why did 
Parliament interfere ? It was in order that 
the high duty should not attach on a reduc- 
tion of price. When corn was below 54s., 
there was a duty of from 2s. 6d. to 24s. 3d.; 
when it was above 54s., the duty was 6d. ; 
by the natural operation of the law, there- 
fore, corn was admitted when prices were 
high ; but there was a fear that, from a sud- 
den importation from neighbouring ports, 
corn might fall below 54s., and the high 
duty might attach. To prevent that, and 
to give a guarantee to the foreign importer 
that he should be certain for a period of 
six months to have his corn admitted at a 
duty of 6d., Parliament interposed, and 
gave him that guarantee. If, then, we had 
refused to interfere, what a contrast might 
have been drawn between us and those 
Parliaments! Would refusal have been, 
or would it now be, for the eredit cither of 
Parliament or of Government? I think 
not. We advised, therefore—at least I 
advised, and three of my Colleagues con- 
curred with me—the immediate suspension 
of the law. The question is, what shall we 
donow? The law is not suspended—Par- 
liament is sitting. It would be disrespect- 
ful towards Parliament for the Executive 
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to take any step; it is impossible for the 
Executive, by an Order of Council, to do 
that which might have been done by an 
extreme exercise of authority, when Par- 
liament was not sitting; it would not be 
constitutional to do it? It may be true 
that the best time has passed away; that 
the 1st of November was a better period for 
doing this than the present. Yes, but ad- 
mitting that, the necessity for acting with 
decision on the 16th February is only in- 
creased, True, the supplies of foreign corn 
might have been more ample, had the 
ports been opened on the Ist November ; 
but you have six months yet before you— 
and what course do you suggest? If any one 
dissents from that course which we propose, 
let him propose another. You must make 
your choice. You must either maintain 
the existing law, or make some proposal 
for increasing the facilities of procuring 
foreign articles of food. 

And now I come to that second consi- 
deration from which I said 1 would not 
shrink. After the suspension of the exist- 
ing law, and the admission of foreign im- 
portation for a period of several months, 
how do you propose to deal with the exist- 
ing Corn Laws? That is the question 
which a Minister was bound to consider 
who advised the suspension of the Corn 
Laws. Now, my conviction is so strong 
that it would be utterly impossible, after 
establishing perfect freedom of trade in corn 
for a period of seven or eight months, to 
give a guarantee that the existing Corn Law 
should come into operation at the end of 
that period, that I could not encourage the 
delusive hope of such a result. I know it 
may be said, that after a temporary suspen- 
sion of the law, the law itself would revive 
by its own operation, that there would be 
no necessity for any special enactment to 
restore its vigour. But I think it is an 
utter misapprehension of the state of pub- 
lic opinion to suppose it possible that after 
this country, for eight months, should have 
tasted of freedom in the trade in corn, you 
could revive, either by the tacit operation 
of the law itself, or by new and special 
enactment, the existing Corn Law. Surely, 
the fact of suspension would be a condem- 
nation of the law. It would demonstrate 
that the law, which professed by the total 
reduction of duty on corn when it had 
reached a certain price to provide security 
against scarcity, had failed in one of its 
essential parts. Yet you insist on the re- 
vival of this law. Now let me ask, would 
you revive the existing Corn Law in all its 
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provisions? Would you refuse the admis- 
sion of maize at lower duties ?/—at present 
the duty on maize is almost prohibitory. 
Do not suppose that those who advised sus- 
pension overlooked the consideration of the 
consequences of suspension—of the bearing 
it would have upon the state of the Corn 
Laws, and the question of future protec- 
tion. At the expiration of suspension will 
you revive the existing law, or will you pro- 
pose a new and modified Corn Law? If the 
existing law, every manifest defect must be 
preserved. By that law, the duty on maize 
varies inversely not with the price of maize, 
but with the price of barley. We want 
maize—the price of barley is falling, but we 
can get no maize, because there is a prohi- 
bitory duty on maize in consequence of the 
low price of barley. Oh, say some, we will 
have a little alteration of the law, we will 
provide for the case of maize. Now, do not 
disregard public feeling in matters of this 
kind. It is not right that mere feeling 
should overbear the deliberate conviction 
of reason ; but depend upon it, that when 
questions of food are concerned, public 
feeling cannot safely be disregarded. In 
the course of last Session notice was given 
that maize should be imported duty free, 
because it was for the interest of the far- 
mer to have maize for food for cattle. Do 
you think it possible to devise a new Corn 
Law, the leading principle of which should 
be that maize should come in duty free, 
because the admission of that article would 
enable the farmer to feed his cattle and 
pigs with it, but that there are certain 
other articles used for consumption by hu- 
man beings—and in respect to them the 
law shall be maintained in all its force ? 
Do you advise me to commit you to fight 
that battle? Iam assuming now that the 
necessity for the suspension of the law 
has been established : that suspension hay- 
ing taken place, would you deliberately 
advise the Government, for the sake of the 
public interests, or for the sake of party in- 
terests, to give a pledge either that the ex- 
isting Corn Law, at the expiration of that 
suspension should be revived unaltered— 
or that there should be some trumpery mo- 
dification of it, for the special benefit of 
the feeders of pigs and cattle? Are you 
insensible to the real state of public opin- 
ion on this question? Are you insensible 
to the altered convictions of many of your 
own party? Could I safely rely upon your 
cordial and unanimous support, as a party, 
for the redemption of that pledge? Look 
to the change of opinion, not among poli- 
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ticians, which you are apt to attribute to 
some interested or corrupt motives; but 
look to the opinions that have been ex. 
pressed—to the sincerity of which conclu. 
sive proofs have been given by some of the 
most honourable men that ever sat upon 
these benches. Did my noble Friend Lord 
Ashley vacate his seat for the county of 
Dorset from any interested or corrupt mo- 
tive? Did Mr. Sturt, or Mr. W. Patten, 
avow their change of opinion from any in. 
terested or corrupt motives? Did Mr. Tat. 
ton Egerton offer to vacate his seat for 
Cheshire, or Lord Henniker his seat for 
Suffolk, from any other than a real change 
of opinion—from a conviction that the time 
was come for the adjustment of the ques. 
tion of the Corn Laws? Did Mr. Dawnay 
vaeate his seat from such motive? Dida 
young Member of this House, Mr. Char. 
teris, glowing with as high and honourable 
a spirit as ever animated the breast of an 
English gentleman—distinguished for great 
acuteness—great intelligence—great  pro- 
mise of future eminence—did he abandon 
his seat for Gloucestershire, and withdraw 
from this stirring conflict from any inte- 
rested or corrupt motive? Surely these 
are proofs that that Minister who should 
suspend the law, and give a guarantee of 
the revival of it when the period of sus- 
pension expired, would have enormous dif- 
ficulties to contend with. 

But let us observe the course of the 
present debate, the admissions and expres- 
sions of opinion of those who have been 
loudest in their condemnation of the Go- 
vernment. The first I notice is the hon. 
Member for Huntingdon. Well, I confess 
I was surprised to hear from a gentleman 
of the name of Baring, some of the opin- 
ions introduced by him in regard to com- 
merce and the Corn Laws. Would that 
hon. Gentleman follow me in the mainte- 
nance of the existing Corn Law after the 
suspension of it? So far from it, the hon. 
Gentleman thinks that this is just the time 
for a compromise on the subject. He then 
would abandon me, if, after the suspension, 
I had undertaken a guarantee to revive the 
existing law. He says this is just the time 
for a compromise. If ever there was am 
unfortunate moment for a compromise, It Is 
the present. What is the meaning of a 
compromise ? Clearly, a new Corn Law. 
Now, what weuld be the security for the 
permanence of that new Corn Law ¢ 
| Cheers from the Protection benches.| You 
cheer ; but what says every hon. Gentle- 
man who has appeared on the part of the 
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agriculturists ? That what the agriculturist 
chiefly wishes for is, permanence as to the 
Corn Law. Would a modified Corn Law 
give that assurance of permanence? Is 
there, in truth, any choice between main- 
tenance of the existing Corn Law and its 
repeal ? 

{ am reviewing the statements of Pro- 
tectionists—of the enemies of the measures 
of the Government, and I am attempting 
to prove out of their own mouths, that it is 
hopeless to undertake to re-establish the 
present Corn Law, after its suspension. I 
confine myself to the stoutest advocates for 
protection. There is the Member for Rox- 
burghshire: he was among the loudest in 
condemning the measure of the Govern- 
ment. The Member for Roxburghshire, by 
the way, has a curious notion of the rela- 
tion between a country and its Minister, 
and between the Sovereign and the Minis- 
ter of that Sovereign. The hon. Gen- 
tleman likened me to a hired advocate in 
a suit at law. He said I had thrown up 
my brief. Perhaps the hon. Gentleman is 
not aware that a Minister takes an oath 
in the presence of the Sovereign to this 
effect, ‘that in all matters to be treated 
and debated in Council, he will, faithfully, 
openly, and truly, declare his mind and 
opinion according to his heart and con- 
science!’’ J apprehend that an obligation 
of this kind constitutes a material differ- 
ence between the relation of a Minister to 
his Sovereign and a counsel to his client. 
The hon. Gentleman said I had been sent 
here to defend the old Corn Laws; that I 
had made a terrible breach in them in 
1842; but that I was bound, at any rate, 
by every consideration of consistency and 
honour, to maintain the Corn Law of 1842. 
Now what reliance can I place on his sup- 
port in maintaining that law? Before he 
closed his speech he admitted that in his 
own county, within the last three years, 
there have been such improvements in 
toads, such introduction of science into 
agriculture, such increased facilities for 
producing cheap corn, that in his opinion 
the time is come when the present Corn 
Laws must be altered. On hearing this, I 
said to the hon. Gentleman, ‘ For whom 
are you counsel?’’ meaning that if any 
obligation was imposed on me to maintain 
the Corn Law of 1842, I could not quite 
understand how the hon. Gentleman could 
80 readily abandon it. The hon. Gentleman 
was indignant at being supposed to be a 
counsel for any particular interest. ‘“ I 
counsel!” said he; “ that is an imputation 
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on my honour. I am counsel for the agri- 
culturists—I am counsel for the commercial 
interests—I am counsel for the whole coun- 
try—I am counsel for the interests of hu- 
manity.’’ The hon. Gentleman, like Anar- 
charsis Cloots, at the bar of the French 
Convention, claims to be Attorney General 
to the human race. Now I do not desire 
functions quite so comprehensive. I ask 
only to be counsel for all the great interests 
of this country, regarding them as superior 
to party engagements, and to have the 
privilege in times of great public difticulty 
of giving that advice which, ‘in my heart 
and conscience,’’ I believe to be the best 
for the publie good. 

I arrive next at the Member for New- 
eastle-under-Lyme. The hon. Member in- 
forms me that hereafter, and for ever, he 
withdraws his confidence from me. He 
withdraws it upon this ground—that I have 
established no great principle in respect to 
the Corn Laws. If there ever was a man 
who had little reason to distrust a Minis- 
ter for not establishing a principle, it is 
the hon. Gentleman himself. He has voted 
with the Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. 
C. P. Villiers), and he has voted against 
him. He is an advocate for a fixed duty, 
and he has done all he could to maintain 
the sliding-seale. 1 do not know whether 
the hon. Gentleman has shared in my mis- 
fortune, and read the pamphlets of John 
Colquhoun, Esquire, of Killermont. I must 
say that his writings, as far as I can 
understand them, lean to the repeal of the 
Corn Laws. If, then, the hon. Gentle- 
man has voted with the Member fer Wol- 
verhampton, and has voted against him— 
if he is a determined supporter of a fixed 
duty, and yet ever since 1842 has done 
all in his power to maintain the sliding- 
scale; and if my construction of his pam- 
phlets be correct, and that he has been an 
advocate of repeal, I wonder how I should 
have fared with him if I had laid down 
a great principle. I wonder what the hon. 
Gentleman would have said if, after having 
earried suspension, I should have subse- 
quently declared that at the end of that 
suspension the Government would stake 
its existence on the revival of the ex- 
isting Corn Law? I venture to say there 
would not have been a more strenuous op- 
ponent of such a course than the hon. 
Gentleman; there never, at least, was a 
Gentleman so clamorous for the announce- 
ment of a principle who left himself so com- 
pletely at single anchor, ready to vote for 
or against any proposal that might be made, 
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I shall refer now to the opinions of a 
noble Lord who has not yet taken part in 
the present debate — the noble Lord the 
Member for Newark (Lord J. Manners). 
He has addressed a letter to his constitu- 
ents on this subject. Would it be pos- 
sible for the Government to rely upon that 
noble Lord’s support, if they had taken 
the course I have mentioned, that of ad- 
vising a renewal of the present Corn Law 
after its suspension? This is the noble 
Lord’s opinion on the question of the Corn 
Laws :-— 

“The conclusion to which I have come is that 

sanctioned by the authority of the late Lord Spen- 
cer and other practical agriculturists, and may be 
stated in the emphatic words of the Agricultural 
Gazette :—‘ Upon the best of our unbiassed judg- 
ment, we humbly express a firm belief that both 
the advantages and the evils—in fact, the whole 
effect—of the expected change which the political 
journalists have bruited of late in our ears, has 
been absurdly magnified, as much by the igno- 
rance as by the feelings and wishes of the com- 
batants on both sides ; and that of all the panic 
dreams that ever sat like a nightmare upon the 
energies of human enterprise, or cramped the 
sinews of a noble pursuit, the idea, in a densely 
inhabited country, where population is rapidly in- 
creasing, trade and commerce extending, industry 
and skill {unequalled, and true science dawning, 
that human food is likely to become too cheap, 
and its production unprofitable, is the most unac- 
countable, and will be eventually found the most 
illusory and groundless.” 
I do not know what course the noble Lord 
means to take with respect to the present 
measure. Tle calls fear of the repeal of 
the Corn Laws a panic dream, sitting like 
a night-mare on the energies of human 
enterprize; and yet he thinks the present 
Parliament ought not to enact, nor the 
present Minister to propose, their repeal. 
Well, but that personal objection is no 
satisfactory answer to the country why this 
panic dream should not be disturbed. 

The hon. Member for Maidstone (Mr. A. 
TIope) said, ‘‘I will not inquire whether 
the measure is right or wrong, but I will 
Jook to your conduct. I will give extracts 
from your speeches, and I will show that 
you ought not to propose a repeal of the 
Corn Laws.’”’ But, surely, the question 
which the hon. Gentleman will not ask, is 
the very question which the country asks, 
namely, is the measure right or is it 
wrong? Is it advisable that the Corn 
Laws should be suspended, and that after 
such suspension they should revive? If 
it be right, vote for such a proposal; if 
your objection is not to the measure, but 
to the Government that advises it, with- 
draw, if you please, your confidence from 
that Government; but surely you cannot 
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justify voting against a measure which eon. 
cerns such mighty interests, and which you 
believe to be right. 

Now, Sir, I come to the Member for 
Somersetshire (Mr. W. Miles) who made 
no such admissions as those which fell from 
the Member for Roxburghshire, and the 
Member for Huntingdon. I infer from his 
speech, that he is for the maintenance of 
the existing law in all its integrity. [Mr. 
W. Mies: Hear, hear.] That hon. Gen. 
tleman gave me notice, that from hence. 
forth I must not expect to possess his 
confidence. Of course I heard that state. 
ment with regret, though without surprise, 
The hon. Gentleman must excuse me for 
observing that, in closing his connexion 
with me, he has underrated his own import- 
ance. He has not always been a follower 
of mine. On more than one oceasion he 
has been himself a leader. On the great 
question of ‘‘ protection to native grease,” 
he set up for himself, and was my deter. 
mined opponent. I will rob him of none of 
his laurels—not one. I proposed, last year, 
that the then existing duty on foreign 
grease, an article extensively used in manu- 
factures, should be remitted, and the hon. 
Gentleman rose and said, emphatically, 
“‘There must be a stop to these attacks 
on native produce. I take my stand on 
grease— 

‘Hence! avaunt! ’tis holy ground.’ 


“‘Grease,’’ said the hon. Gentleman, “ you 
shall not touch.”” And why? ‘ Because,” 
said he, ‘‘ although the admission of grease 
might be beneficial to the manufacturers, 
I doubt the vigilance of the Custom-house 
officers, and I think some people would eat 
the grease, intended for manufacturers, and 
diminish the demand for butter.”” Now, I 
must say the hon. Gentleman, in taking his 
stand upon grease, did more injury to the 
cause of protection than has been done by 
any decided enemy to that cause. 

Mr. W. MILES was understood to say 
that he had merely stopped the discussion 
at a late hour in order to obtain its ad- 
journment, and was absent the next day. 

Sm R. PEEL: Then I admit at once 
to the hon. Gentleman that on that occasion 
he exhibited his qualifications for a leader, 
by his discretion in absenting himself from 
the discussion on grease. 

The hon. Gentleman must permit me 
to advert, with perfect good humour, to two 
or three of his arguments. I listened to 
his speech with great attention ; but 
feared that he was handling edge-tools. 
I had previously stated that the price of 
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cattle and meat had not been diminished 
by the Tariff; that the navy contracts for 
the present year had been entered into on 
higher terms than those of preceding years. 
The hon. Gentleman said I had omitted to 
state the real cause of this increase—that 
I had overlooked the fact that, during the 
last six months, the. number of sheep 
brought into Smithfield market had de- 
ereased by 250,000, as compared with a 
former period of six months ; that there 
had been an average weekly falling-off in 
the London market of 16,000 sheep; that 
the cattle had decreased in weight from 
ten to seven stone, and, therefore, meat 
was higher in price. Be it so. Now, does 
the hon, Gentleman, after making such a 
statement, really exult in having opposed 
the Tariff of 1842? Does he think it a 
public misfortune that when our own cattle 
have been half-starved for want of green 
food—when the supply of sheep in Smith- 
field market has fallen off, according to 
his own showing, to the extent of 250,000 
in one half year—when there is a deficiency 
of 16,000 in the weekly supply of sheep— 
when “the kine are lean-fleshed and ill- 
favoured,” does he think it a public mis- 
fortune that we have imported in twelve 
months a few healthy cattle, and some 
sheep from the Continent to the extent of 
a week’s deficiency ? 

Mr. W. MILES said, he had suggested 
that the duty on cattle should be regu- 
lated by weight, and not by numbers. 

Sir R. PEEL continued: I now refer 
to the hon. Member’s remarks relative to 
the article of flax. When a duty of 100. 
a ton was imposed upon foreign flax, it 
seems that certain parishes in the county 
of Somerset grew flax. In the parish of 
Chisselburgh 100 acres were devoted to the 
culture of that article, but now grow flax 
no longer. Now, I should wish to know 
what were the circumstances under which 
that cultivation was abandoned? Was it in 
consequence of the withdrawal of the duty ? 
and at what period did Chisselburgh aban- 
don the cultivation of flax ? 

Mr. W. MILES: After the last removal 
of the duty on flax. 

Sm R. PEEL: The last removal! why 
the last removal of duty was in 1842. And 
what was the amount of that duty? It was 
one penny on the hundred weight of foreign 
flax. Surely, that was no protection to the 
domestic produce of Chisselburgh and Ald- 
cock, and the two Cockers. If these pa- 
mshes have very recently ceased to culti- 
Yate flax, it has been for some better rea- 
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son than the removal of the duty on fo- 
reign flax, That removal took place, not 
in 1842, but in 1824. Previously to 1824, 
there was a duty on foreign flax of 101. 
per ton; and it was then reduced to'a 
nominal duty — recently repealed altoge- 
ther. ‘‘See,’’ says the hon. Gentleman, 
‘‘what injury free trade has inflicted on 
Chisselburgh ! 1,000/. have been annually 
withdrawn from the encouragement of na- 
tive industry in one parish alone !’’ It is 
pretty clear that free trade has had nothing 
to do with the matter. But if it had, are 
there no interests in the world but those 
of the parish of Chisselburgh, and the two 
Cockers? Would the loss of 1,0002. in 
Chisselburgh, be decisive against the free 
admission of foreign flax? Let us see what 
has taken place in other important parts of 
the Empire, since the withdrawal of the 
protection to native industry. You will 
find that in Ireland no culture is at this 
moment more profitable than that of flax; 
you will find that this trade has become 
flourishing since the last remnant of pro- 
tection was withdrawn. It appears from 
the Report of Lord Devon’s Commission, 
that the culture of flax in Ireland is more 
profitable than that of wheat; that flax, with- 
out protection, gives a better return than 
wheat with it. And what has been the 
effect upon the manufacture of linen? What 
was the state of the linen manufacture in 
Ireland before the removal of protection ? 
I will assume, for the calculation, that a 
fixed amount of French cambries and cam- 
bric handkerchiefs — say 1,000 dozens— 
has been imported into London annually. 
Before the removal of the duty, the manu- 
facture of Irish, as compared with French 
cambries, was as 100 to 1,000 dozens. In 
the next four years, from 1830 to 1834, the 
Irish manufacture was in the proportion of 
300 to 1,000 dozens; from 1834 to 1838, 
as 900 to 1,000; from 1838 to 1842, as 
4,000 to 1,000; and from 1844 to 1846, 
as 16,000 to 1,000. Since the withdrawal 
of protection, a great manufacture has 
arisen in the north of Ireland. I was as- 
sured the other day, by dealers in linen of 
the highest respectability, that whereas ten 
years ago, three-fourths of the cambrics 
and cambrie handkerchiefs came from 
France, and one-fourth only from Ireland, 
in the last year the proportion was just re- 
versed ; one-fourth coming from France, 
and three-fourths from Ireland. So that it 
may be true that Chisselburgh has suffered; 
but coincident with that suffering, the cul- 
ture of flax in Ireland, and the linen manu- 
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facture “of Ireland, have prospered to an 
extent exceeding the expectations of the 
most sanguine friend to Ireland. Well 
now, in order to vestore prosperity to the 
parish of Chisselburgh, will you replace 
the 10/7, duty on foreign flax? And 
will you do this under the pretence of 
protecting native industry ¢ 

This debate, Sir, has chiefly turned on 
the Corn Laws—but it is not necessarily 
a Corn Law debate. I propose a Com- 
mittee of the whole House to consider 
the principles of our commercial policy. 
No doubt the question of the Corn Laws 
will come before that Committee; but it is 
quite open to you to reject my proposal 
on the subject of the Corn Laws, and to 
agree to all or some of the others. So 
much, however, has been said on the sub- 
ject of the Corn Laws, in the course of 
this debate, that I cannot avoid advert- 
ing to it. Sir, Her Majesty’s Ministers 
have proposed this measure in the belief 
that it is the one most likely to ensure 
success. They have proposed that, at the 
end of three years, the duties on corn shall 
be repealed, or at least reduced to a nominal 
amount. I proposed that measure, on the 
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sincere belief that it was likely to be more 
acceptable than immediate repeal to the 
agricultural interest. I proposed it in the 
belief that not merely would it be more 
acceptable to them, but that it would be 
more advantageous than immediate repeal. 
We accompanied our proposal with respect 
to the Corn Laws, with another for en- 
couraging the improvement of land, by ad- 
vancing public money for the purpose of 
drainage. I certainly thought that, as to 
many lands in this country, we should be 
in a better position to compete with the 
foreigner, if absolute repeal of the Corn 
Laws were postponed to the end of three 
years; that there would be a better op- 
portunity for making arrangements, if ne- 
cessary, between landlord and tenant; that, 
considering that Canada has now an ad- 
vantage as to the admission of her corn, 
compared with the corn of foreigners, it 
would be more acceptable to Canada, and 
more for the interest of that Colony, that 
some time should elapse before Canada 
corn came into direct competition with that 
of the United States. 1t was on this ac- 
count, believing that the arrangement we 
proposed was more likely to prevent panic, 
and on the whole better for the agricul- 
turists, that on the part of the Government 
I made the proposal. Believing it to be 
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the best, it is my intention to adhere to it 
—that is to say, I shall propose it, and 
use all the legitimate means I can to give 
effect to it. But, Sir, it was intimated 
the other night by the Member for Somer. 
setshire, speaking on the part of the agri. 
culturists, that he would greatly prefer im- 
mediate repeal to the proposal of the Go. 
vernment ; and that sentiment of his, as 
he turned round to his friends behind him, 
received apparently a very general con- 
currence. Now, as I stated before, it is 
the intention of Her Majesty’s Government 
to adhere to their proposal. But at the 
same time I feel it to be my duty dis. 
tinetly to give notice that if the agricul- 
tural body are of opinion that it will be for 
their advantage that there should be imme- 
diate instead of deferred repeal—if, by an 
union with hon, Gentlemen opposite, they 
should place me in a minority, then tue 
only consideration which I shall bear in 
mind will be this—What course can I take 
best calculated to give effect to the law 
so amended at your instance? I will do 
all I can to carry the proposition of the 
Government. I prefer it—TI proposed it 
believing it to be favourable to the agri- 
cultural interest. I do not say what course, 
speaking for myself, individually, I may 
pursue. I don’t say what effect the sub- 
stitution of immediate for postponed re- 
peal here might have in another place, 
for which I have less means of answering 
than I have had heretofore ; but this I 
will say, that my own opinion as to the 
policy of a final adjustment of the Corn 
Laws will remain unaltered; and that | 
shall decidedly prefer immediate repeal, 
even though carried against my own pro- 
posal, to throwing the country into conft- 
sion by the rejection of this measure. Ob- 
serve, it will be quite open for me to con- 
sider what course of personal conduct will 
be most conducive to the result I should 
have in view; but the final adjustment of 
this question will be with me a consider- 
ation paramount to all others. 

In the course of this debate, I have 
been asked more than once to specify the 
price at which corn will sell after the pass- 
ing of the new law. I observed, that it 
was very difficult for me to give a posl- 
tive answer to that question; that I 
thought the price must be affected by van- 
ation of seasons and other considerations; 
and I, therefore, could not offer—nor, 1- 
deed, would past experience encourage me 
to offer—any guarantee, or to give any posl- 
tive opinion, as to the probable future pree 
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ofcorn. But this I must say, that nothing 
can be more erroneous than to suppose that 
the interests of agriculture are necessarily 
interwoven with the price of wheat. I 
will attempt to demonstrate this. The 
Member for Somersetshire talked of the 
boundless wilds from which corn would 
come, and is oppressed with the fear of 
enormous production. I will ask him to 
consider that the island of Jersey has, for 
many years, enjoyed free trade in corn, 
and to look at the result as to price in 
that island. Corn may be introduced into 
Malta from Egypt and Odessa. The price 
of it delivered at Malta has been, on an 
average of years, about 30s. per quarter ; 
but that corn bears a price of 10s. less in 
the English markets, on account of its 
decided inferiority. It is impossible to 
draw a just inference from the nominal 
price at which corn may sell, without, at 
the same time taking into account, among 
other elements of price, the quality of the 
corn. I doubt, certainly, whether there will 
be any such great reduction in the price of 
wheat, in consequence of more extended 
importation, as seriously to injure the agri- 
cultural interest. But what I want to show 
is this—that agricultural prosperity has no 
necessary connexion with a high price of 
wheat. It has been frequently admitted 
that there never was a time when science 
was so successfully applied to agriculture, 
when such reductions had been made in 
the cost of production, as in the last three 
or four years. Yet the price of wheat 
has been declining. The price of wheat 
seems to have a necessary tendency to de- 
cine in this country, apart altogether from 
all legislation. I will take decennial pe- 
riods, commencing with the ten years end- 
ing in 1805. The average price of wheat 
for the ten years ending 
d. 
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Now, what has been the average of the 
last four years—a period during which the 
Steatest improvements are admitted to 
have been made in the science of agricul- 
ture? The average of the last four years 
has been 51s. 10d. only. The average of 
fifty years, from 1791 to 1841, was 68s. 
id. The price of wheat has fallen, be- 
tween 1815 and 1845, taking the average 
of four or five preceding years, from 97s. 


Od. to 51s, 10d. And yet it is admitted 
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that agricultural prosperity was never more 
marked, and that at no period were greater 
improvements made, And, therefore, if 
there should be still a continued fall in the 
price of wheat, I must ask you, in the first 
place, not to impute it, as a necessary con- 
sequence, to the operation of the new law, 
for I have shown you that there is a na- 
tural tendency to a decline in the price 
of wheat ; and in the second place, not 
to consider a diminished price of wheat 
indicative of the ruin of agriculture. A 
remarkable series of facts presents itself in 
comparing the rental of land with the 
price of wheat. The gross rental of land 
in 1815, as taken from the Property 
Tax Return, was 32,502,000/. The aver- 
age price of wheat for the five years end- 
ing in 1815 was 102s. 5d. For the five 
years ending with 1842, the price of wheat 
was 64s, 7d., while the gross rental of land 
in England had increased to 37,794,0001. 
Thus, coincident with a fall in the price 
of corn, there was an increase in the rental 
of land. I admit that there was a change 
in the currency as comparing 1815 with 
1842, but then you must recollect, if on 
that aceount you take 10 per cent. off the 
nominal price of corn, in the one ease, you 
must take 10 per cent. off the gross rental 
also ; so that the result, as far as the argu- 
ment is concerned, is the same. If you 
deduct 10 per cent. from the price of the 
first five years, on account of depreciated 
currency, the price will be 92s. 2d.; but 
you must also deduct 10 per cent. from 
the gross rental of the first five years, 
which will reduce it to 29,250,000/. Take 
it as you will, there has been increased 
rental coincident with an immense reduction 
in the price of wheat. No doubt the pro- 
ductive powers of the land have been in- 
creased—no doubt great improvements have 
been made—but surely this is a proof that 
with declining prices of wheat there has 
been a profitable application of capital to 
the improvement of the soil. 

Sir, a speech was made during this de- 
bate of great ability—I allude to that of the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Northamp- 
tonshire (Mr. Stafford O’Brien). However 
I may regret some of the expressions in 
that speech, or dissent from its conelu- 
sions, | cannot do otherwise than acknow- 
ledge its ability. But what was the argu- 
ment of the hon. Gentleman? He told us 
that, after this law was passed, the ten- 
ant-farmer would come to his landlord, 
and would address him somewhat after 
this manner—*‘ I cannot afford to pay the 
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rent I have hitherto paid. The bones of 
my family have been deposited for many 
generations in the churchyard of this an- 
cient parish. It is most painful to me 
to quit this, the residence of my ancestors, 
the rude forefathers of this hamlet, and to 
seek my fortune in another country.” 
And the hon. Gentleman (making a great 
tmpression on this House, from the pathe- 
tie tone in which his speech was delivered) 
proposed that the landlord should make a 
speech in reply. Addressing the tenant, 
he was to say—‘‘My good fellow!”’— 
[ Laughter |—** My good fellow! it is true 
that your forefathers lived in this parish, 
and that there has been an intimate rela- 
tion between your ancestors and mine; 
but the principles of free trade are prevail- 
ing now. I can purchase all the articles of 
my consumption at a cheaper rate in foreign 
markets. I must deal with you on the 
same principle. The land you occupy pro- 
duces only three quarters of wheat per acre. 
With the application of capital and skill, 
it may be made to produce five quarters ; 
and there is a gentleman connected with 
the Anti-Corn-Law League” —[Mr. §. 
O’Brien: No,no!] Well, then, ‘ a gen- 
tleman connected with the manufacturing 
districts (not the Anti-Corn-Law League), 
is ready to come and take your farm at 
an increased rent.”” This was the speech 
which the hon. Gentleman put into the 
mouth of his landlord. Now, Sir, I ean 
suggest another, and I think a better, 
speech to be made by this landlord to his 
desponding tenant. I would have him say, 
““My good fellow !”—[ Laughter.| (Let 
us have for each speech the same advantage 
of the pathetic tone.) ‘* My good fellow ! 
our forefathers have, it is true, been buried 
in the churchyard of this parish. The 
fortunes of your family have long been 
connected with the fortunes of mine. This 
protection to agriculture has been a bad bu- 
siness for both of us. Under these protect- 
ive laws your farm, which ought to produce 
five quarters of wheat per acre, only pro- 
duces three ; and public opinion will hardly 
tolerate this, that there shall be at the 
same time restrictions on the import of fo- 
reign corn, and that our own soil shall pro- 
duce two-fifths less than it ought to pro- 
duce. We must take some measures, 
therefore, to increase the produce of your 
farm. I have the advantage of the new Ta- 
riff, I am able to purchase my luxuries and 
comforts at a lower rate, and I intend to 
apply the whole amount of the saving to 
your assistance, and to the improvement of 
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your land. I won’t, therefore, turn you 
out of your farm; I won’t let this mannfae. 
turer outbid you in the rent; but, my good 
fellow, it is for your interest and mine that 
the land should bear five quarters of wheat 
instead of three. You have not the capi- 
tal and science which are necessary for 
this; I will assist you by the advance of . 
capital, by scientifie advice in improving 
your land; I will contribute towards the 
education of your son, and enable him to 
assist you in your old age, and to succeed 
you in the farm hereafter. I will cut 
down the trees which encumber your fields. 
Let you and I unite to keep out this 
foreign invader — this manufacturer who 
wants to supplant you. You have the 
industry, I have the capital; let us im- 
prove this farm; let it be handed down 
to your son and to mine in an improved 
state ; ‘there shall be five quarters of wheat 
where there are three now. That will be 
for the benefit of both landlord and tenant; 
and the bones of your sons, and the bones 
of mine for generations to come shall lie 
together in the old churchyard with those of 
our forefathers.’’ Now that is the speech 
which 1 would put into the mouth of the 
landlord, and I think it the better speech 
of the two. Well, but suppose the tenant 
should rejoin, ‘‘ Ah, Sir, tris is not aland- 
lord’s—this is not a tenant’s—this is a la- 
bourer’s question.” I should answer, 
“Then, my good fellow, if we make this 
land which now produces three quarters of 
wheat produce five, we shall employ more 
labourers. There will be a greater demand 
for labour. Thus all parties will be bene- 
fited—the estate will be benefited, the se- 
curity for your rent will be inereased—your 
comfort will be increased—there will be 
more labour employed—and all this good 
will be done by the liberal application of 
that saving which the hon. Gentleman says 
the rich are to derive from free trade and 
the new Tariff.” 

This, however, is no mere Corn Law 
question. Her Majesty made surely no un- 
reasonable demand when She thus ad- 
dressed you in the Speech from the Throne: 

“T recommend you to take into your early con- 
sideration whether the principles on which you 
have acted may not with advantage be yet more 
extensively applied, and whether it may not be 
in your power, after a careful review of the exist- 
ing duties upon many articles, the produce or ma- 
nufactures of other countries, to make such fur- 
ther reductions and remissions as may tend to en- 
sure the continuance of the great benefits to whieh 
I have adyerted.” 


And you promised you would do this. The 
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Address was purposely worded not to give 
a pledge as to the adoption of particular 
measures; but it gave this assurance to 
the Sovereign, that— 

“ In compliance with Her Majesty’s recommen- 
dation we will take into our early consideration 
whether the principles on which we have acted 
may not with advantage be yet more extensively 
applied, and whether it may not be in our power, 
after a careful review of the existing duties npon 
many articles, the produce or manufactures of 
other countries, to make such further reductions 
and remissions as may tend to ensure the conti- 
nuance of the great benefits to which Her Majesty 
has adverted.” 


How do you fulfil that assurance? Will 
you refuse to go into Committee at all ? 
What is the Amendment? Does it embody 
any great principle, as I expected it would, 
from the early notice that was given by the 
hon. Member for Neweastle-under-Lyme ? 
I expected he would have moved either 
that the Government was not entitled to 
the confidence of Parliament, or that native 
industry is entitled to protection; but what 
Motion is made now? Why, that no re- 
duction of Customs’ Duties shall be consi- 
dered for six months to come. After a po- 
sitive assurance given to Her Majesty that 


you will take these matters into consider- 
ation, you determine not only that there 
shall be no change, but no inquiry—no 


consideration. Is it possible you can re- 
fuse to go into the Committee? Do you 
decide at once against the admission of fo- 
reign brandy, for instance ? Do you decide 
at once against the admission of foreign 
silk? This Amendment absolutely pre- 
cludes the consideration in Committee of 
any one of these questions. In point of 
fact, this is not a question of corn at all. 
There is a great principle at issue; the 
question is with respect to commercial po- 
ley. The question is, will you advance or 
will you recede? The immediate proposal 
is, indeed, to stand still—for six months to 
come to do nothing! With reference to 
the commercial policy of this great country, 
to stand still is to retrograde. The carry- 
ing of this Amendment is a reflection on 
the past course of the House of Commons. 
Every year you have been relaxing protec- 
tion; you say you will relax it no more 
—you will not listen to any proposals— 
the Speaker shall not leave the Chair. 
Well, I do hope this House, which has 
been party to all the former proposals of 
reduction, which simplified the commercial 
code, which consented to the Tariff of 
1842, which passed the Canada Corn Bill, 
which passed the amended Tariff of 1845— 
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I do hope this House will not pass such 
a reflection on itself as to vote that the con- 
sideration of these measures be postponed 
for six months to come. 

The question at issue is, whether you 
will advance in the relaxation of duties and 
the removal of prohibitions, or restore pro- 
hibitory duties, and increase protective 
duties. I never said that it was on the ex- 
perience of the Tariff for the last three 
years, that the measures of the Govern- 
ment were founded. I said this—that dur- 
ing three years there have been, coincident 
with abundance and low prices of food, 
great contentment—the diminution of crime 
—the abatement of all social disorders, 
improved health — increased commerce. 
This is the experience of three years to 
which I referred—which tends to prove 
that cheapness and plenty are the founda- 
tion of your prosperity. 1 did not take the 
credit of this to the Tariff: all I claimed 
for the Tariff was this—that, concurrently 
with these great blessings, there have been 
constant relaxations of duties protective and 
prohibitory; and that if they have not 
caused—they have not, at any rate, ob- 
structed our advance in the course of im- 
provement. But I will offer this challenge, 
not connected with the Tariff of the last 
three years alone, but with respect to the 
whole series of your relaxations of prohibi- 
tory duties; show me, in the case of any 
important protected interest, one relaxation, 
one removal of prohibition, which has not 
contributed to the advantage of the great 
body of the consumers of this country. 
Nay, I go further. Again, speaking of 
all great interests, show me any removal 
of prohibition, or extreme protection, which 
has not, at an early period, contributed to 
the welfare of the producer. 

I have been ashamed to read some of 
the petitions which have been presented on 
this subject of protection. A_ petition 
was presented the other night from cer- 
tain shipowners of the port of London. 
The petitioners represent that they are 
deeply interested in the prosperity of the 
shipping interest; and, in conclusion, they 
—‘ invoke the wisdom of Parliament to check all 
further rash experiments on British navigation, 
and, as an earnest of its sympathy with a branch 
of commerce indissolubly connected with national 
defence, they implore your Honourable House to 
reject the proposition for reducing the duty on the 
importation of foreign timber from 25s. to 15s., as 
proposed by Her Majesty’s Government.” 

And this from shipowners! From the build- 
ers of ships! And they conelude with a 
prayer to you to check all further rash 
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experiments on British navigation! What 
has been the issue of the rash experi- 
ment you made in 1842? You found, 
then, a discriminating duty of 45s. in fa- 
vour of Canada timber, which you reduced 
to 25s. Have you destroyed the Canada 
trade? Has that rash experiment been de- 
structive of the welfare of shipowners ? 
You reduced the duty on Canada timber to 
nothing; on Baltic timber you reduced the 
duty from 45s. to 25s. the load. What has 
been the result ? At the port of Liverpool 
the average tonnage in the British North 
American trade for eleven years preceding 
the reduction of duty was 153,000 tons ; 
since you removed the duty, since you made 
the rash experiments of 1842, the average 
tonnage has been 194,000 tons. On the 
average of seven years before the reduc- 
tion of duty 5,749,000 eubie feet of pine, 
of all sorts, were brought into home con- 
sumption ; in 1844, the quantity amounted 
to 6,211,000 cubie feet; and in 1845 to 
6,807,000 cubic feet. Yet the shipowners 
call on you to refuse a reduction of the 
duty on Baltic timber to 15s. the load, as 
they called on you to refuse a reduction 
formerly from 45s. to 25s. I presume Li- 
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verpool is interested in the prosperity of 
the Canada trade, and in the building of 


ships. Allow me to read the following ex- 
tract from a Liverpool circular with refer- 
ence to the supply of timber for building 
ships of the first class :— 

“There is one branch of the timber trade which 
has this year been very scantily supplied with 
those woods adapted for the construction of ships 
of the first class. So trifling has been the supply, 
that at the present moment this, one of the great- 
est maritime ports in the world, is in the anomal- 
ous position of not having in stock a single log 
of foreign wood suitable for a twelve years’ ship. 
There can be no question, therefore, of the policy 
which, by removal of duties, would encourage the 
supply of such woods from all parts of.the world, 
and, at all events, admit, free of duty, all oaks, 
hard-woods, masts, spars, treenails, pitch, pine, 
and such woods as enter largely and almost ex- 
clusively into the construction of ships. As the 
Colonial timber trade, formerly encouraged by 
bounty, has at length arrived at its present 
enlarged state, it is surely not unreasonable now 
that the shipwright should have all restrictions 
removed, so as to reccive from all parts of the 
world, at least in the unsawn state, whatever ma- 
terial he employs in the construction of ships, the 
great source of this country’s wealth and power, 
and absolutely necessary for her national defence. 
The removal of all restrictions, and an economi- 
eal mode of storing, would cause this to be one of 
the largest depots in the kingdom.” 


Not a single log of foreign wood in the 
port of Liverpool suitable for a twelve 
years’ ship! Can this be true? and if it 
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is, what think you of a petition from ship. 
owners and shipbuilders to reject the rash 
experiment of permitting a freer access to 
the timber required for shipbuilding? and 
will that free access destroy the Canada 
trade? On the contrary, as the import of 
foreign wool increased the demand for do- 
mestic wool, so will the import of Baltic 
timber increase the demand for that sort 
of Canada timber for which the former is 
not a substitute. 

I cannot pass unnoticed the speech of 
my gallant Friend the Member for Liver- 
pool (Sir Howard Douglas). It was a 
condemnation of the principles of free 
trade, and an argument that such prin- 
ciples are wholly at variance with the 
maintenance of our revenue, and our 
colonial system. My gallant Friend as- 
sumes that free trade means the removal 
of duties levied on articles of consumption 
for revenue purposes. I make no such 
proposition, and defend no such doctrine. 
Nay, I do not advise, even with reference 
to purely commercial considerations, the 
sudden and violent application of principles 
theoretically true. I do not abolish all 
protective duties ; on the contrary, the 
amended Tariff maintains many duties that 
are purely protective, as distinguished from 
revenue duties. But though duties levied 
for revenue may operate as protection to 
branches of domestic industry, there is a 
clear distinction between the objects for 
which such duties, and duties purely pro- 
tective, are levied; and it is a wholly erro- 
neous assumption, that those who advise 
that the principles of free trade should be 
the ruling principles to which our commer- 
cial poliey should gradually conform, cither 
do contend, or are bound by any logical ne- 
cessity to contend, that bond fide revenue 
duties on foreign products ought to be abo- 
lished. Then as to the colonial system. 
Any one who heard my gallant Friend's 
speech would infer, that the measures of 
the Government involve a total subversion 
of that system. If they pass, there will 
still be left discriminating duties consider- 
able in amount in favour of almost all 
articles the produce of the Colonies — 
sugar, coffee, timber, butter, cheese, and 
various articles of colonial manufacture. 
But this I cannot deny, that for many 
years past you have applied to your colo- 
nial system the same general principle you 
have applied to your commercial policy, 
foreign and domestic. Your rule has been 
(a wise rule, I think,) to relax cautiously 
and gradually the rigour of the colonial sys- 
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tem. All the measures of Mr. Huskisson 
had that tendency. The relaxation was 
not a one-sided one, favouring the mother 
country at the expense of the Colonies. 
You have reduced the discriminating du- 
ties on coffee, to a limited extent on sugar, 
and on other articles of colonial produce ; 
but you have consented, at the same time, 
to forego the protection which the produce 
of the mother country had in the colonial 
market. You have permitted the Colonies 
tosupply themselves from the United States 
with articles of the first necessity; you 
have reduced the protecting duties in fa- 
your of British, as compared with articles 
of foreign manufacture, from 30 to 20, 
to 15, to 73 per cent. The ruling spirit 
which has prevailed for a long series of 
years in your colonial legislation has been 
the relaxation of protection—the reciprocal 
relaxation of it as regards British and Co- 
lonial produce. And has either party been 
injured by it? It is a mistake to suppose 
that our colonial system, and the attach- 
ment of the Colonies to the mother coun- 
try, are based upon a system of exclusion 
and prohibition. Some of your Colonies— 
the Australian Colonies, for instanee—de- 


rive little benefit from the colonial system, 
if that system implies exclusive favour to 


colonial produce. But, surely, speaking 
generally, your colonial relations are per- 
fectly compatible with the just and cautious 
application of a liberal policy in the com- 
mercial intercourse between the mother 
country and its dependencies. 

Now, as to the protection to native in- 
dustry. The advocates of the Corn Law 
seek to enlist in the defence of that law all 
branches of manufactures threatened with 
the loss or diminution of protection. The 
warmest sympathy is expressed with the 
working classes employed in manufactures 
which are to be ruined by foreign compe- 
tition. 

The hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Nottingham was particularly severe upon 
the removal of protective duties on paper- 
hangings. I really don’t know why there 
should be such a complaint. There is an 
Excise duty of 1d. per square yard on 
papers fabricated in this country; and I 
Propose that there shall be a duty on fo- 
reign paper about 700 per cent. above the 
domestie duty. I propose, that while Bri- 
tish pays 4d., foreign should pay 2d. per 
yard. I know it is said our patterns are 
inferior to the foreign. But, depend upon 
it, there is nothing in the physical consti- 
tution of Englishmen to prevent them 
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from drawing as good patterns as French- 
men, if you will stimulate them to exertion 
by competition. The hon. Gentleman de- 
scribed himself looking out of his window, 
and mourning over the sight of a vast num- 
ber of paper-makers, carriage-makers, and 
others, all erying out that they are ruined 
by free trade. Why, there has not been 
a single alteration made in prohibitory or 
protective duties where the same prophecy 
has not been made. It was the constant 
warning when the Tariff was altered in 
1842. We proposed to admit foreign po- 
tatoes at a moderate rate of duty. The 
potato growers of Yorkshire said, ‘‘ We 
shall be ruined.”’” In 1842, there was 
a reduction of the duty on hops from 81. 
11s. to 47. 10s. The hop-growers of Kent 
and Sussex said, ‘* We shall be ruined: 
where are those employed in the culture 
of hops to find subsistence ?”” What quan- 
tity of foreign hops have come in at the 
reduced duty? Two hundred weight. I 
have now proposed that there shall be a 
reduction of the duty to 21. 5s. A depu- 
tation of hop-growers were with me the 
other day, and said they would be ruined. 
I referred to the prophecy they had made 
in 1842, and showed them that the whole 
quantity introduced was no more than those 
two hundred weight. When Mr. Huskis- 
son proposed an alteration of the Silk 
Duties, about twenty years since, how 
gloomy were the forebodings of ruin! 
That great authority, Mr. Baring (Lord 
Ashburton) resisted the reduction of pro- 
tection, and said— 


“There were hundreds of thousands of poor 
honest men who knew nothing in the world of po- 
litical economy, but who, because some very wise 
men had sprung up of late, were to be robbed 
of the earnings of their patient labours. There was 
to be only a duty of 30 per cent. protection against 
foreign competition. Would the House consent to 
a measure which must have the effeet of driving 
all the workmen connected with it to the poor 
rates for subsistence ? When the French manufac- 
turer maintained—as he (Mr. Baring) contended 
he would—his superiority, what would become of 
his (Mr. Huskisson’s) principles then ? How was 
he to reconcile himself to the operation ofa system 
which would drive to utter ruin and starvation the 
hundreds of thousands engaged in the silk trade 
throughout the United Kingdom ?” 

One Gentleman improved upon Mr. Baring’s 
denunciation, and said, ‘‘As for unbending, 
hard-hearted metaphysicians” — (his lan- 
guage reminds me of some attacks which 
have been made of late upon another Mi- 
nister)—‘‘they exceeded the devil himself 
in point of malignity and contempt for the 
happiness of mankind.”” Mr, Huskisson 
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replied in these memorable and affecting 
terms :— 
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“T have been assailed and distressed by un- 
generous appeals to my feelings calling upon me 
to commune with my conscience and my God, 
and to say whether I am under no visitations of 
compunction and remorse. Good God! that man 
must havea heart of stone who can witness without 
sympathy and pain the distress which now exists 
among our manufacturers. I hope I am _ not 
wanting in the duties and feelings of a man. I 
have also a duty to perform as a Minister—to 
trace the causes of the present calamities, and to 
prevent, if possible, their recurrence.” 
He therefore persevered: he removed the 
duty; and what has been the result? Were 
hundreds of thousands of silk manufaec- 
turers thrown out of employment? Have 
the poor rates been burdened for their 
subsistence? Have we been unable to 
compete with foreigners? In the decen- 
nial period ending in 1823, the quantity 
of raw and thrown silk entered for home 
consumption was . 19,409,023 Ibs. 
For the ten years ending 

1833, immediately after 

the reduction of the 


39,681,248 ,, 
1843 . 92,007,118 


Theaggregate annual con- 
sumption of the succes- 
sive decennial periods 
was 

For the ten years ending 
1823 A ; 

For the ten years ending 


duty . , ' : 
For the ten years ending 


1,940,000 
3,968,124 


For the ten years ending 
1843 s f . 

A further reduction of 
duty took place in 
1842. The consump- 
tion, which for the ten 
years ending in 1825 
was on the annual aye- 
rage . ; 


3,200,711 


, . 1,940,902 ,, 

For the single year 1844 6,208,021 ,, 

Who was the true philanthropist 2? Was it 
the man who cried out against the admis- 
sion of French silks, and denounced the 
Minister as being equal to the devil himself 
in point of malignity and contempt for the 
happiness of mankind? Or, was it that 
Minister who said ‘* Good God! don’t sup- 
pose I do not sympathize with distress, 
Don’t load me with the reproach of causing 
ruin to thousands when I am endeavouring 
to benefit them? I have seen Spitalfields 
under the system of protection at the point 
of starvation. I have seen constantly recur- 
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ring periods of severe distress; let me 
trace the causes of such calamities, and 
try whether by bringing in the free air 
of competition, I cannot diminish or re. 
move the sources of such calamities.”’ And 
have you been unable to compete with 
France? Why, you have sent silk manu. 
factures, goods and yarn, into that very 
country which has Lyons at the head of 
the silk trade; you sent as great an amount 
of silk manufactures into France last year 
as you exported to all Europe in the year 
1826. I could go through the details of 
other articles. I could go through timber, 
through wool, through flax, through infe- 
rior articles; but let me take only one, the 
article of foreign feathers. It seems a 
small article, but trade consists of an 
aggregate of small articles. In the year 
1842 we reduced the duty on foreign 
feathers; at that time a manufacturer of 
those articles in which feathers are used, 
said that this was the most hard-hearted 
measure that was ever introduced; that 
he had a house in England, and another 
in Ireland — that he dealt with English 
farmers for feathers, and found them care- 
less with respect to them—that the Irish 
were more provident, though not very 
humane, as they plucked the birds alive. 
But he said he took almost all his feathers 
from Ireland, and he brought thence every 
year 100 tons of feathers, and that he paid 
for them 20s. stone. There would be 
an end of the feather trade, he said, with 
the Irish and English farmer if this measure 
should be passed. Well, it did pass, and 
this year the same person, admits his 
error in having opposed the reduction of 
duty on foreign feathers. I have very re- 
cently received this statement, founded, I 
believe, on his own assurances :— 

“Tle has imported in one year ‘ 1845’ from St. 
Petersburgh above 250 tons of feathers, and over 
50 tons more from other places, Dantzie, Riga, 
Memel, and the Mediterranean; and, strange to say, 
so great has the demand become for feather beds, 
since they became cheap, that he purchased 150 
tons also, in 1845, in Ireland, the growth of Ire- 
land ; and he is paying now 22s. 10d. per stone, 
showing an inereased growth of 50 tons, and of 
price for the same article, while the great de- 
mand has enabled him to extend his concern and 
lessen his charges. He added that when provi- 
sions were cheap in Cornwall, the miners purchased 
a great deal of feathers.” 

This is a small matter, but it reads us an 
important lesson. The cheapness of the 
article has multiplied the demand for it; 
with increased foreign import, there has 
been an increased demand for the do- 
méstic produce. The Cornish miners, 
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earning high wages and buying at a low 
price the articles of food, apply their sav- 
ings to the purchase of manufactured ar- 
ticles, and of that particular article which 
enables them to recruit by night the se- 
vere toil of the day. 

This night is to decide between the 
policy of continued relaxation of restric- 
tion, or the return to restraint and prohibi- 
tion. This night you will select the motto 
which is to indicate the commercial policy 
of England. Shall it be ‘ advance” or 
“recede ?’’ Which is the fitter motto 
for this great Empire? Survey our posi- 
tion, consider the advantage which God 
and nature have given us, and the des- 
tiny for which we are intended We 
stand on the confines of Western Europe, 
the chief connecting link between the old 
world and the new. The discoveries of 
science, the improvement of navigation, 
have brought us within ten days of St. 
Petersburgh, and will soon bring us with- 
inten days of New York. We have an 
extent of coast greater in proportion to 
our population and the area of our land 
than any other great nation, securing to 
us maritime strength and superiority. Iron 


and coal, the sinews of manufacture, give 
us advantages over every rival in the great 


competition of industry. Our capital far 
exceeds that which they can command. 
In ingenuity—in skill—in energy—we are 
inferior to none. Our national character, 
the free institutions under which we live, 
the liberty of thought and action, an un- 
shackled press, spreading the knowledge 
of every discovery and of every advance 
in science—combine with our natural and 
physical advantages to place us at the head 
of those nations which profit by the free 
interchange of their products. And is this 
the country to shrink from competition ? 
Is this the country to adopt a retrograde 
policy ? Is this the country which ean only 
flourish in the sickly artificial atmosphere of 
prohibition? Is this the country to stand 
shivering on the brink of exposure to the 
healthful breezes of competition ? 

Choose your motto. ‘¢ Advance” or 
“ Recede.”” Many countries are watch- 
ing with anxiety the selection you may 
make. Determine for ‘ Advance,” and 
it will be the! watchword which will ani- 
mate and encourage in every state the 
friends of liberal commercial policy. Sar- 
dinia has taken the lead. Naples is re- 
laxing her protective duties and favouring 
British produce. Prussia is shaken in 

t adherence to restriction. The Go- 
Yernment of France will be strengthened ; 
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and, backed by the intelligence of the 
reflecting, and by conviction of the real 
welfare of the great body of the commu- 
nity, will perhaps ultimately prevail over 
the self-interest of the commercial and ma- 
nufacturing aristocracy which now pre- 
dominates in her Chambers. Can you 
doubt that the United States will soon 
relax her hostile Tariff, and that the friends 
of a freer commercial intercourse — the 
friends of peace between the two coun- 
tries—will hail with satisfaction the ex- 
ample of England ? 

This night, then—if on this night the 
debate shall close—you will have to decide 
what are the principles by which your 
commercial policy is to be regulated. Most 
earnestly, from a deep conviction, founded 
not upon the limited experience of three 
years alone, but upon the experience of 
the results of every relaxation of restric- 
tion and prohibition, I counsel you to set 
the example of liberality to other coun- 
tries. Act thus, and it will be in perfect 
consistency with the course you have hi- 
therto taken. Act thus, and you will 
provide an additional guarantee for the 
continued contentment, and happiness, and 
well-being of the great body of the people. 
Act thus, and you will have done what- 
ever human sagacity can do for the pro- 
motion of commercial prosperity. 

You may fail. Your precautions may 
be unavailing. They may give no certain 
assurance that mercantile and manufac- 
turing prosperity will continue without in- 
terruption. It seems to be incident to 
great prosperity that there shall be a re- 
verse—that the time of depression shall 
follow the season of excitement and suc- 
cess. That time of depression must per- 
haps return; and its return may be coinci- 
dent with scarcity caused by unfavourable 
seasons. Gloomy winters, like those of 
1841 and 1842, may again set in. Are 
those winters effaced from your memory ? 
From mine they never can be. Surely 
you cannot have forgotten with what ear- 
nestness and sincerity you re-echoed the 
deep feelings of a gracious Queen, when 
at the opening and at the close of each 
Session, She expressed the warmest sym- 
pathy with the sufferings of Her people, 
and the warmest admiration of their heroic 
fortitude. 

These sad times may recur. ‘ The 
years of plenteousness may have ended,” 
and ‘‘ the years of dearth may have come;”’ 
and again you may have to offer the un- 
availing expressions of sympathy, and the 
urgent exhortations to patient resignation. 
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Commune with your own hearts and 
answer me this question: will your assu- 
rances of sympathy be less consolatory— 
will your exhortations to patience be less 
impressive—if, with your willing consent, 
the Corn Laws shall have then ceased to 
exist? Will it be no satisfaction to you to 
reflect, that by your own act, you have 
been relieved from the grievous responsi- 
bility of regulating the supply of food ? 
Will you not then cherish with delight the 
reflection that, in this the present hour of 
comparative prosperity, yielding to no cla- 
mour, impelled by no fear—except, in- 
deed, that provident fear, which is the 
mother of safety—you had anticipated 
the evil day, and, long before its advent, 
had trampled on every impediment to the 
free circulation of the Creator’s bounty ? 

When you are again exhorting a suf- 
fering people to fortitude under their priva- 
tions, when you are telling them, ‘‘ These 
are the chastenings of an all-wise and mer- 
ciful Providence, sent for some inscrutable 
but just and beneficent purpose—it may 
be, to humble our pride, or to punish our 
unfaithfulness, or to impress us with the 
sense of our own nothingness and depend- 
ence on Ilis merey;’’ when you are thus 
addressing your suffering fellow subjects, 
and encouraging them to bear without 
repining the dispensations of Providence, 
may God grant that by your decision of 
this night you may have laid in store 
for yourselves the consolation of reflecting 
that such calamities are, in truth, the dis- 
pensations of Providence—that they have 
not been caused, they have not been ag- 
gravated by laws of man restricting, in 
the hour of scarcity, the supply of food ! 

Debate again adjourned. 

Ifouse adjourned at a quarter to two 
o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, February 17, 1846. 


Minutes.) Pustic Bitits.— 1" Citations (Scotland) ; 
Fishery Piers and Harbours (Ireland). 

Petitions Presented. From Inhabitants of the Parish 
of Newton St. Cyres, and several other places, in favour 
of the Corn Laws.—From Rev. W. A. Morgan, Perpetual 
Curate of the Parish of Tresmere, near Launceston, 
complaining of the Conduct of the Churchwardens, who 
refuse to make a Church Rate, and for Relief.—From 
Magistrates, Burgesses, and others, of the Royal Burgh 
of Irvine, in favour, and from Tenant Farmers, and 
others, of Thirsk, against the Principles of Free Trade. 
—From Inhabitants of the Township of Osgoodby, und 
several other places, for Protection to the Agricultural 
Interest.—From the Presbytery of Ellon, in favour of the 
Turnpike Roads (Scotland) Bill. 


BURDENS ON LAND. 
._ Lorpv BEAUMONT nominated the fol- 
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lowing Peers as Members of the Seleet 
Committee appointed on the previous even. 
ing to inquire into the Burdens on Real 
Property, and the impediments on agricul. 
ture caused thereby, as well as by the 
present system of Excise, Poor Laws, and 
Poor Taxation: — Lord President; Lord 
Privy Seal; Dukes Richmond, and Buck. 
ingham and Chandos; Marquesses Lans. 
downe, and Salisbury; Earls Hardwicke, 
Radnor, Clarendon, Malmesbury, Grey, 
Stradbroke, Lovelace, and Ellenborough; 
Lords Dacre, Beaumont, Redesdale, Dal- 
housie, Colchester, Brougham and Vanx, 
Stanley, Ashburton, Cottenham, and Mont- 
eagle of Brandon. 

Lorp BROUGHAM was obliged to his 
noble Friend for his kindness in placing his 
name upon the Committee. He had no 
objection to the inquiry, though he had no 
very sanguine hope of its leading to any 
very practical result. The subject was 
one rather of discussion in their Lordships’ 
Ilouse than of inquiry by a Committee, 

Tho LORD CHANCELLOR: Perhaps 
my noble and learned Friend may be able 
to persuade the Committee at once that 
they can arrive at no practical determina- 
tion ? 

The Duke of RICHMOND thought that 
the points which would come before the 
Committee were very simple; the state- 
ment which had been put forward was, that 
land was taxed toa greater extent than 
any other property. He apprehended, to 
decide that matter, it was only necessary 
to call upon a farmer to produce his books 
in order to show what was the amount of 
taxes to which he was subject ; and then 
to call upon a manufacturer and upon a 
tradesman to do the same, and the fact, 
one way or the other, would be seen at 
once without any discussion. Until now 
he had never heard that there was any dif- 
ference of opinion upon the subject. Which 
was the best investment at this time? 
Was the largest interest to be got upon 
money invested in the funds or in land? 

The Eart of MORLEY observed that it 
would be easy to get information on the 
question as to the result of the same amount 
of capital invested in land or in trade. 

Eart GREY, as the Committee was to 
be so numerous, suggested that it would be 
well if their Lordships were to adopt a regu- 
lation which had been for some time in 
force (with the best results) in the House of 
Commons—that was that a Minute should 
be kept, showing the attendance of each 
Member of the Committee on each day of 
the Committee’s sitting; so that when the 
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Report should be presented, the House 
should know upon whose authority it rested, 
and that a Report, resting upon the autho- 
rity of perhaps only three or four noble 
Lords, should not be supposed to carry with 
it that of the whole Committee. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR thought 
that the Minute should not only state the 
names of the noble Lords who attended the 
Committee each day, but how long they 
remained in attendance. He had known 
Committees on which some noble Lords 
had attended for four or five minutes only. 

Lorp CAMPBELL said, there was an- 
other practicé in the House of Commons’ 
Committees which might be adopted with 
adyantage—which was, that the name of 
every Member who put a question should 
be prefixed to the question in the Report 
of the evidence. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON consi- 
dered that the suggestion of the noble Earl 
was well worthy their Lordships’ consider- 
ation and adoption. If the noble Earl 


would move it as a Standing Order it would 
receive due consideration. 

Earn GREY would adopt the noble 
Duke’s suggestion, and on some day next 


week would call the attention of the House 
to the subject by moving a Resolution, the 
particular terms of which he would give 
notice of on an early day. 

Lorv BROUGHAM said, he was just 
told by the Clerk, that already the name of 
every Peer who asked a question of a wit- 
ness in a Committee was taken down. All 
that was required further was to have it 
printed. 

After some further conversation, the 
Committee was appointed, the name of 
the Earl of St. Germans being (at his re- 
quest) omitted. 


THE CASE OF MR. GULSON. 

The Marevess of LONDONDERRY, 
in rising, pursuant to the notice which he 
had given, to ask a question with reference 
to the causes which led to the removal of 
Mr. Gulson from the situation of an Assist- 
ant Poor Law Commissioner in Ireland, 
said that since he came into the House he 
had received a letter, which would very 
much shorten the observations with which 
he had intended to preface his question. 
He must in the first place state, that he 
had had no communication with Mr. Gulson 
relative to the causes of his dismissal from 

Is high situation. It was entirely unknown 
tohim that he (the Marquess of London- 
derry) had given this notice. He would 
admit that Mr, Gulson sent him a letter 
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six weeks ago, stating the extreme hard- 
ship of his case, and the loss of reputation 
he had sustained in eonsequence of his 
having been placed at the bottom of the 
list of the Assistant Poor Law Commis- 
sioners in England, instead of being at the 
head of the Poor Law Commission in Ire- 
land. He did not intend to say that there 
might not have been sufficient reasons for 
Mr. Gulson’s removal; but he did mean to 
say that the case was a hard one. It was 
admitted by all persons that he was one of 
the best public officers ever sent to Ireland; 
and had it not been for his indefatigable 
zeal and ability, the Poor Law would never 
have been established to the same extent 
in Ireland, or so perfectly carried out. 
Adverse as he (the Marquess of London- 
derry), as a landed proprietor, was to the 
introduction of the Poor Law, he was free 
to allow that he had become a perfect con- 
vert, and that he was satisfied that the law 
would be one of the greatest blessings to 
Ireland that had ever been bestowed upon 
that country. It was upon these grounds 
that he had intended to bring the subject 
before the House. He was entirely igno- 
rant whether Mr. Gulson’s removal origi- 
nated with the Government or with the 
Poor Law Commissioners, when he gave 
notice of his intention to ask the ques- 
tion. If he had known at the time 
that it had been done by the direction of 
the right hon. Baronet the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, he should 
have been more cautious in bringing the 
question forward ; but he must say, that it 
was hardly possible for a man in the posi- 
tion of Mr. Gulson not to wish for some 
tokens of public approbation. The noble 
Marquess then read the letter to which he 
had referred:— 

“ T have received your Lordship’s letter, inform- 
ing me, most kindly, that a sense of justice to- 
wards me has induced your Lordship to give notice 
of a Motion for bringing my case under the consi- 
deration of the House of Lords. I am deeply sen- 
sible of your Lordship’s kind intentions towards 
me, and of the high value of your Lordship’s sup- 
port on this (to me) painful occasion. As, however, 
I am still a public servant, anxious to do all in my 
power for the Government whilst in their service, 
I am particularly desirous that no step should be 
taken on my account, which could either annoy or 
embarrass the Government or the Poor Law Com- 
missioners. It is quite true that by the act of the 
Government I have been depressed in my official 
position, and that whilst all my official superiors 
express their entire ‘ satisfaction at the whole of 
my proceedings in Ireland,’ and their continued 
‘ confidence in my diseretion and zeal,’ I-am prae- 
tically sent down to the ranks of the junior As- 
sistant Commissioners, of whom I have for three 
years been the director, and that I am reduced to 
the point whence I started twelve years since in 
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the public service. But I am nevertheless so 
anxious to do my duty properly, and to trust to 
the favourable consideration of the Government 
for my future reward, that I beg your Lordship to 
permit me to ask you to withdraw your Motion 
before the House of Lords, and throw my ease en- 
tirely into the hands of Her Majesty’s Government 
for their future determination.” 

The noble Marquess concluded by stating, 
that under these circumstances he should 
say no more on the subject, and that if he 
had erred in bringing the matter forward 
at all, he had erred in a good cause. 

Eart St. GERMANS felt placed in a 
difficult position, because Mr. Gulson had 
expressed to him a very strong wish that 
his ease should not become matter of dis- 
cussion in that House; and he entertained 
for that gentleman a very sincere respect, 
and really believed he had discharged his 
duties in Ireland with the greatest zeal and 
ability ; and yet to be silent would be ac- 
quiescing in the implied charge against the 
Home Secretary, of being guilty of an act 
of harshness and injustice. It was neces- 
sary, therefore, to state, that Mr. Gulson’s 
only grievance was, that he had not been 
promoted. He was an Assistant Commis- 


Friendly 


sioner, and in that capacity conciliated the 
good will and esteem of the members of the 


different boards of guardians, and of every 
other gentleman with whom he came in con- 
tact; but he was an officer of the Poor Law 
Commissioners, and not of the Government ; 
and the former employed him where they 
thought fit. The Government advised Her 
Majesty, under the accumulation of busi- 
ness, to appoint a fourth Commissioner, 
and that Commissioner was directed to 
proceed to Ireland; and the position of Mr. 
Gulson was, in some respect, affected 
thereby, and rendered inferior to what it 
was before. He found it painful and dis- 
agreeable, and the Commissioners thought 
it would not be advantageous to the public 
service that he should remain in Dublin, 
and he was removed to England. It was 
no disparagement to him that he had not 
been thought so fit for the new office as 
Mr. Twisleton, who had discharged a very 
difficult duty at Paisley in the time of the 
searcity ; and whether the principle of pro- 
motion from the next rank was a good one 
or not, it had not been the usage of this 
department to select the senior Assistant 
Commissioner to be Commissioner. No in- 
justice had been done to Mr. Gulson. He 
(Earl St. Germans) again bore willing tes- 
timony to his zeal and ability, and believed 
him to be a most efficient public servant; 
nor had he had any reason to be dissatisfied 
with that gentleman’s conduct or with his 
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judgment, though he did not appear to 
have exercised a sound discretion in com- 
plaining of the conduct of the Home Se. 
cretary in selecting another gentleman for 
the office alluded to. 

After a few observations from the Mar. 
quess of Londonderry, subject at an end, 

House adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, February 17, 1846. 


Minvres.] Pusiic Bitts.—1* Friendly Societies. 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. By Mr. Thornely, from Mer- 
chants, Manufacturers, and others, of the Borough of 
Wolverhamy » for an I diate Repeal of the Duty on 
Foreign Copper Ore.—By several hon. Members, from 
various places, against Diminishing Protection to Agri- 
culture.—By several hon. Members, from a number of 
places, for a Total and Immediate Repeal of the Corn 
Laws.—By Mr, Hume, from Manufacturers of Linen and 
Linen Yarns, in Brechin, for the Abolition of Duty on 
Linen.—By Mr. Brotherton, from Members of the Leeds 
Temperance Society, against Reducing the existing Duty 
on Brandy, or other Foreign Spirits.—By Mr. Christie, 
from Henry Walter Parker, Barrister at Law, for Inquiry 
into the Andover Union.—By Viscount Morpeth, from 
Farmers, Ratepayers, and others, of the Township of 
Canonley, plaining of qual Rating.—By Mr. Tho- 
mas Duncombe, from Guardians of the Poor of the Parish 
of St. Luke, Chelsea, against Union with other Parishes, 
— By several hon. Members, from various places, for limit- 
ing the Hours of Labour of Children and Young Persons 
employed in Factories to Ten.—By Mr. John O’Brien, 
from Limerick Bridge Commissioners, for Improvement 
of Limerick Harbour.— By several hon. Members, from 
various places, against Enrolment of Militiaa—By Mr. 
Balfour, from Magistrates and Town Council of Dunbar, 
and by Mr. Hume, from Montrose, for Alteration of 
Prisons (Scotland) Act.—By Mr. Hume, from Shipowners, 
Merchants, Traders, and others, of the Port of Wells, for 
Inquiry into Wells Harbour. 








FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. 

Mr. T. 8S. DUNCOMBE, in pursuance 
of the Notice he had given, rose to ask 
leave to bring in a Bill to amend an Act of 
the fourth and fifth year of his late Majesty 
Will. IV., relating to friendly societies, in 
order to give protection to those very 
valuable institutions. The first Act that 
had been passed for the regulation of those 
societies was the 10th Geo. IV., eap. 56, 
which was amended by the 4th and 5th 
Will IV., cap. 40. The object of those 
Acts was declared to be to give greater 
security and power to extend the objects of 
friendly societies for any purposes which 
‘« were not illegal.”” Now it would appear 
to every one not learned in the law, that 
those words were sufficiently comprehen- 
sive ; but he was sorry to say, that very 
lately a doubt had arisen upon the subject, 
in consequence of a ease which had been 
tried in the Court of Queen’s Bench, in 
which Mr. Justice Wightman had pro- 
nounced judgment. That judgment had 
had the effect of paralysing the certificate 
given to those societies, The case 
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arisen in consequence of a dispute between 
the directors and one of the members 
(named Scott) of the South Shields Invest- 
ment Friendly Loan Society. That so- 
ciety had duly submitted its rules to Mr. 
Tidd Pratt, who had certified it in 1841. 
The directors, on the dispute arising with 
Scott, summoned him duly before the ma- 
gistrates ; but they refused to entertain 
the ease, which was finally and conse- 
quently brought before the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, when it was ruled by Mr. Justice 
Wightman, that the society did not come 
under the provisions of the law. The 
learned Judge had said, ‘‘ I am of opinion 
this society is not a friendly society, and 
that the words, ‘ for any purposes which 
are not illegal,’ must be considered so as 
to bear some relation to the objects of the 
Act.” Now, it would be probably found 
that two-thirds of the friendly societies in 
the kingdom might be disputed on the same 
grounds, and the object of his Amendment 
was simply to make more plain the mean- 
ing of the words, ‘‘ purpose which is not 
illegal.’’ Those societies were most va- 


luable, and it would be a very serious de- 
triment to their utility if they were not 
supported in time. The Amendment which 


he was about to propose had received the 
approval of all the persons connected with 
loan societies to whom he had submitted it, 
and it had the approval also of Mr. Tidd 
Pratt. With respect to the opinion of Mr. 
Justice Wightman, he should say that the 
Solicitor General had given another opin- 
ion, to the effect that Mr. Tidd Pratt was 
right in certifying to that very society the 
rules of which were now doubted. The 
Solicitor General had given a similar opin- 
ion with regard to another friendly society ; 
and when they saw such doubts upon the 
subject it was evidently highly necessary 
that they should be removed. He, there- 
fore, asked permission of the House, and 
the right hon. Baronet, to bring in a Bill 
to amend the law relating to friendly so- 
cieties, 

Leave given. 


Bill brought in and read 
a first time. 


THE CATARAQUE. 
Mr. HUME moved for— 


“Copies of all Reports and Correspondence re- 
specting the loss of the emigrant ship Cataraque, 
in Bass’s Straits, in August last, having 369 
emigrants on board ;” also a ‘Copy of the 
Report of the Officer at Liverpool, on the state 
of the Cataraque before sailing from Liverpool in 
April, 1845, and what the length of Contract : 
Whether the captain and mate had passed any exa- 
pra and how long the captain had been at 
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In moving for those Reports, he had no 
wish to cast blame on any one; but where 
they saw out of 415 persons who left Liver- 
pool on board that ship, that no fewer than 
369 were lost, it did appear that something 
should be done to investigate the cause, to 
prevent a recurrence of such a calamity, 
and to preserve the lives of people in fu- 
ture. Whether there was a defect in the 
ship, or whether the officers were to blame 
—whether the charts on board were defec- 
tive or incorrect, or whether the light- 
houses were wrongly situated (and there he 
should beg to say, that he hoped all light- 
houses would be placed under the manage- 
ment of the Government shortly) he did not 
mean to say; but he thought that a strict 
inquiry ought to be instituted. 

Mr. G. W. HOPE wished merely to 
state, without offering any opposition to 
the Motion, that the vessel alluded to was 
a remarkably well found ship. She had an 
experienced captain, and her owners were 
most respectable. It should also be re- 
membered that out of above 50,000 per- 
sons carried out to the Australian Colonies, 
under a similar system, the unfortunate 
case under consideration was the very first 
loss that had been sustained. 

Returns ordered. 


Disease in Freland. 


FAMINE AND DISEASE IN IRELAND. 

Mr. O’CONNELL rose to call the at- 
tention of the House to the state of famine 
and disease in Ireland. Tis intention was 
to move— 

“That this House will, on Monday next, re- 
solve itself into a Committee of the whole House, 
to take into consideration the State of Ireland, 
with a view to devise means to. relieve the 
Distress of the Irish People ;’ 


and it was a Motion to which he respect- 
fully demanded the utmost attention of the 
House. The importance of the subject was 
of itself sufficient to demand attention; but 
he should have been spared the whole of 
his labour had it suited the purpose of the 
right hon. Baronet, in the course of his 
speech on the previous night, to state what 
were the intentions of the Government with 
regard to Ireland. That, he begged to re- 
mind hon. Members, was no party question; 
he certainly introduced the subject with- 
out any party motive or party object. He 
was moved by no partisan feeling; nor did 
he expect that he should be met by any 
any party opposition. He was sure that 
all parties would agree with him in feeling 
deep anxiety at the prospect of distress; 
and that thus the House would come fairly 
to the consideration of the subject, without 
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bias or prepossession. It was certain that 
there was a fearful prospect of a most cala- 
mitous season before the people of Ireland. 
The extent of that calamity had been dis- 
puted, and there had been a time when 
there was a prospect of some portion of it 
being possibly averted; but he believed 
that hope had now quite vanished. The 
calamity was pressing, was imminent— 
more pressing, more imminent, and more 
fearful than that House was aware of. In 
order to understand it, it was right that 
the House should be made aware of the 
state of Ireland before the calamity had im- 
pended, That calamity, they should ob- 
serve, was not one brought on by any fault 
of the Irish people. It was not a conse- 
quence of the sterility of the Irish soil. 
The country had enjoyed an abundant har- 
vest. That calamity was a dispensation of 
Providence, and they should bow to the will 
of an all-dispensing Power, whilst they 
fulfilled the duties of charitable Christians, 
and endeavoured to mitigate the evils that 
might arise. But to enable them to relieve 
the distress, it would be necessary for the 
Tlouse to understand the previous state of 
Ireland; and he was sorry to have to state 
in the commencement that, from the public 


documents, it appeared that, for several 
years past, the population of Ireland, in- 
stead of increasing, according to the rules 
of nature, and as in other countries, had 


been failing and wasting away. But the 
condition of the people, especially of the 
agricultural population, had been long 
known to be miserably wretched. The 
agricultural population had been long de- 
seribed as ground down by famine and 
distress. All accounts agreed in describ- 
ing them as in a state of actual starvation. 
Now, he did not propose to call upon the 
House to believe any mere assertions of 
his. He had no intention of asking them 
to believe anything he did not prove by 
documents. He meant to show, from docu- 
ments of the most unquestionable charac- 
ter, the increasing misery of the Irish 
nation. The first document would be an 
abstract of the Population Returns for 
1821, 1831, and 1841, by which the fel- 
lowing facts were placed beyond a doubt. 
Between 1821 and 1831, the population of 
Ireland inereased nearly a million, viz., 
965,570 souls; but between 1831 and 
1841 the increase had only been about half 
that number, or 437,980 souls. Attempts 
had been made to account for this decrease 
by the increase of emigration; but the ar- 
gument was most unsatisfactory. Those 
who used it gaye no returns of emigration 
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between 1821 and 1831, but confined them. 
selves to the emigration between 1831 and 
1841: there was no reason at all to ima- 
gine that the emigration was less between 
1821 and 1831, than it had been between 
1831 and 1841. This fact, therefore, 
stared him full in the face. that in ten 
years the population went back half a mil. 
lion; there was an increase of half a mil- 
lion fewer human beings in Ireland be- 
tween 1831 and 1841 than there had been 
between 1821 ond 1831. One of the topies 
in connexion with the state of slavery in 
the West Indies, which made the strongest 
impression from the lips of Sir Fowell 
Buxton, was the circumstance that the 
black population had decreased; but his 
case was not so striking as that of Ireland. 
The next public document to which he 
begged leave to refer, was the Report of 
the Commissioners of Poor Law Inquiry in 
1835; they had been appointed by the 
Hlouse to investigate the state of destitu- 
tion in Ireland, and they distinetly stated 
that 2,300,000 of the agricultural popula- 
tion were in a constant state approaching 
to starvation. For several weeks in the 
year they lived on the charity of their 
neighbours. The last Population Returns 
of 1841 showed that, out of the whole 
rural population of Ireland, 46 per cent, 
lived in a single room; the entire human 
family and the pigs oceupied the same 
apartment together. The next fact was, 
that of the civil population—that is, of 
the inhabitants of towns—36 per cent. 
lived in a single room, and that two or 
three families sometimes occupied the same 
room. Perhaps the most important do- 
cument of all was the Report of Lord 
Devon’s Commission; it had been directed 
to that noble Lord and four others, and 
perhaps a better Commission was never 
formed by the hands of any Government. 
It was impossible to believe that they were 
deceived themselves, or that they meant 
to deecive others, and the following were 
the terms they used, warranted by the 
evidence they had taken, and their own 
observations :— 

“That the agricultural labourers of Ireland 
suffer the greatest privations and hardships; that 
they depend upon precarious and easual employ- 
ment for subsistence ; that they are badly housed, 
badly fed, badly clothed, and badly paid for their 
labour ; that it would be impossible to deseribe 
adequately the sufferings and privations whieh 
the cottiers and labourers and their families in 
most parts of the country endure ; that in many 
districts their only food is the potato, their only 
beverage water ; that their cabins are seldom & 
protection against the weather; that a bed or 
blanket is a rare luxury; and that nearly in all, 
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their pig and their manure heap constitute their 
only property ; that a large proportion of the en- 
tire population comes within the designation of 
agricultural labourers, and endure sufferings great- 
er than the people of any other country in Europe 
have to sustain,” 

Hon. Members would recollect that these 
were not the assertions of demagogues, 
or even of persons interested in reporting 
exaggerated scenes of misery; they were 
the distinct and emphatic statements of 
men above all suspicion, and beyond the 
belief that they could have been imposed 
upon, The rural population in the last 
census was Calculated at seven millions, 
and five millions of these were in the con- 
dition described in the Report of the Earl 
of Devon’s Commission. It was a Report 
made forty-five years after the Union with 
England—after the Union with the richest 
and most industrious country on the face 
of the earth; and what did the Commis- 
sioners say but that the agricultural popu- 
lation of Ireland was badly fed, badly 
clothed, badly housed—that their food was 
potatoes, their drink water, and that they 
endured greater privations than the pea- 
santry of any other country of Europe. 
He would appeal to hon. Gentlemen who 
listened to him, whether this was not 
They must 


a frightful state of society. 
remember that the Irish did not govern 
themselves, that there was no Irish Par- 
liament, and that after a government by 
England of forty-five years duration, this 


was the result. He would not enter into 
all the topics this part of the question pre- 
sented: he would only put it distinctly to 
those who heard him, that they were re- 
sponsible forthe present condition of Ireland. 
If England could not govern her, she 
ought to abdicate ; but if she continued to 
attempt it, she was bound to rescue the 
people of Ireland from their present misery. 
This Report, too, was not made in a year 
of calamity, a year of famine, but in 1844, 
when the harvest was abundant, and com- 
paratively little distress was known in Ire- 
land: it was made at a period of compara- 
tive comfort, if he might use the expres- 
sion, of comparative freedom from calamity. 
It might be said that it was the fault of 
the Irish people; but Lord Devon’s Re- 
port did not say so. The Commissioners 
had reported two points: the first was, 
that “the patient endurance which the 
labourers exhibit is deserving of high eom- 
mendation, entitling them to the best at- 
tention of Government and Parliament.” 

he Irish people were therefore not to 
blame for their miser ; and the Commis- 
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sioners called upon the Government and 
the Parliament to give their best attention 
to their condition, with some confidence 
that the call would be responded to. An- 
other matter of commendation on the part 
of the Commissioners, was the habits of 
temperance of the Irish peasantry :— 
“Up to this period (they said) any improve- 
ment that may have taken place is attributable 
almost entirely to the habits of temperance in 
which they have so generally persevered, and not, 
we grieve to say, to any increased demand for 
their labour.” 
In addressing himself, therefore, to the 
present distressed state of the inhabitants, 
he carried with him the hope that he had 
impressed upon the House the real claims 
of the sufferers. What had they to fall 
back upon at this moment? Potatoes 
were their only food—their only drink 
water; and they had neither bed nor 
blanket to cover them from the cold. It 
was singular enough that they were threat- 
ened now with this calamity; it was not 
to be attributed to the population—to any 
refusal to labour and cultivate the soil. 
He had two Parliamentary documents be- 
fore him to show how unfounded was any 
charge of that kind. The first was this— 
* An account of the quantities of wheat, barley, 
oats, wheat flour, and oatmeal imported into Great 
Britain from Ireland, in the years 1842, 1843, 
1844, and 1845, distinguishing the quantities in 
each year :— 
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That Return gave this result; that 2,145,772 
quarters of grain were imported from Ire- 
Jand into England, and 2,481,564 ewts. of 
flour and meal; showing that there was an 
abundant crop in Ireland last year; that 
while her people were starving she produced 
‘a large quantity of grain and meal for the 
consumption of England. The second 
Parliamentary document he had to refer 
to, was— 

“ An account of all cattle, sheep, and swine, 

imported into Great Britain from Ireland, from 
the 10th day of October, 1845, to the 5th day of 
January, 1846. Oxen, bulls, and cows, 32,883 ; 
calves, 583; sheep and lambs, 32,576; swine, 
104,141.” 
These two documents proved an anomal- 
ous state of society to exist in Ireland ; for 
while the country produced such abun- 
dance, the inhabitants were starving. So 
blessed was she by Providence; so cursed 
by man! Others might account for it as 
they could; but the fact was indisputable, 
that the best state of society there, was 
the worst in other parts of the globe. 
Having shown what Ireland was, even in 
the best times, he would now advert to the 
extent and formidable nature of the cala- 
mity by which she was now visited. The 
documents he should first employ for this 
purpose, were such as had been furnished 
by Government; and with some of them 
hon. Gentlemen must be familiar: to them 
the reading might seem tedious ; but it was 
his duty to lay the case of Ireland, in the 
fullest manner, before the House; and on 
this account he trusted he should be ex- 
cused if he offered a few known details. 
The subsequent passage was contained in 
the Report of Messrs. Lindley and Play- 
fair, dated November 15, 1845 :— 

“ During our stay in Ireland, we carefully exa- 
mined such official Papers as were transmitted to 
us from the Castle ; we consulted persons acquain- 
ted with the facts of the disease ; we visited the 
district lying between Dublin and Drogheda ; and 
inspected various potato fields and stores in the 
counties of Dublin, Louth, Meath, Westmeath, and 
part of Kildare. Judging from the evidence thus 
collected, and, from what we have scen of the pro- 
gress of the disease in England, we can come to 
no other conclusion than that one-half of the po- 
tato crop of Ireland is either destroyed or remains 
in a state unfit for the food of man. We, more- 
over, feel it our duty to apprize you, that we fear 
this to be a low estimate.” 


Famine and 


The next extract he would read was from 
the Report of the Commissioners of In- 
quiry at Dublin Castle; and the House 
would observe that it was a remarkable 
paragraph :— 

“Tt appears from undoubted authority, that of 
32 counties in Ireland, not one has escaped failure 
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in the potato crop; of 130 Poor Law Unions, not 
one is exempt ; of 2,058 electoral divisions, aboye 
1,400 are certainly reported as having suffered ; 
and we have no certainty, until the receipt of the 
more minute returns, now in progress of com- 
pletion, that the remaining 600 have altogether 
escaped.” 

That Commission had corresponded with 
nearly all the local authorities in Ireland ; 
and the following was the conclusion at 
which it had arrived, after having written 
362 letters to obtain correct information:— 
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A more authentic document could not be 
produced; and the accuracy of its details 
might, therefore, be fully relied upon. Sir 
Lucius O’Brien, at first, had been difficult 
to be persuaded of the extent of the disease 
in the potatoes ; but he had subsequently 
waited on the Lord Lieutenant, and had 
admitted that he had been mistaken, and 
that it prevailed to the excess that had 
been stated. He need not remind the 
House of the documents read by the right 
hon. Baronet in his speech last night. Hon. 
Members would be aware how fully, deeply, 
and entirely, they corroborated the repre- 
sentation he had given upon the subject, 
without any point of mitigation: misery, 
poverty, famine, and disease, were the fea- 
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tures belonging to the present wretched 
state of Ireland. A Committee, called 
the Mansion House Committee, had been 
a pointed in Dublin, and the utmost care 
had been taken to collect accurate informa- 
tion. Between the 10th December and 
96th January, they issued 923 letters, and 
had received 523 answers: viz., from Lein- 
ster, 141 letters; from Ulster, 163 letters; 
from Munster, 152 letters; from Connaught, 
67 letters. Of these there were —from 
ministers of the Established Church, 216 
letters ; from Roman Catholic clergy, 195 
letters; from Presbyterian ministers, 40 
letters ; from lieutenants and deputy ditto, 
47 letters; from poor law boards, 25 let- 
ters. The following was the degree in 
which they represented that the potato 
crop had suffered, and was unfit for hu- 
man food :—Under one-third, 110; one- 
third, 111; one-half, 148; over half, 84. 
Such was the synopsis of the letters and 
answers. At one period, when the pota- 
toes were stored, and the calamity not 
immediately before the eyes of the people, 
they had hoped that it had passed the 
crisis: that appeared to be a mistake ; 
but whether it were true or false that 
there was at one time a lull in the disease, 
it was now quite certain that it was mak- 
ing frightful progress again. He had now 
to trespass on the patience of the House 
while he brought under its view other do- 
euments, collected from various parts of 
Ireland, describing the state of the disease 
in different localities. Unless the occasion 
were grave and pressing, he should not 
have felt justified in taking this course ; 
but some of the leading journals within 
the last ten days had asserted positively 
that the disease had ceased, and that there 
was no danger of a want of provisions. He 
did not accuse the writers of party mo- 
tives, but of having been easily deluded, 
and willing to delude others. The convie- 
tion that the disease was most destructive 
was not merely local; it was not confined 
toa particular district, but from one end 
of the country to the other the cry was 
echoed of coming famine. Upon this part 
of his case he would trouble the House 
with the subsequent extract of a letter 
from Tralee, dated the 2nd instant :— 
“Potatoes, I regret to say, from the progress 
of the rot, advanced a third ; and this, as I stated 
a few days past, at a period when the rate of re- 
muneration for agricultural labourers is 23d. per 
tay, and diet a few wet lumpers. This is low 
enough, but the tradesmen in this town are not 
earning that same. The inevitable consequence 
of this is already manifesting itself, Fever is on 
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the increase both here andin Killarney, and unless 
the most vigorous efforts are made to facilitate 
public works, and employ,those able and willing to 
exchange their labour for the means of purehasing 
commodities for human consumption, the pesti- 
lence of 1817, also the result of scarcity, will bear 
no proportion to what is likely to ensue shortly. 
In that year disease did not appear until the ap- 
proach of summer ; then the poor creatures lay in 
dozens in the market-house of Killarney, and in 
other dilapidated ruins with which that neglected 
town abounds for a long time past.” 


The Londonderry agricultural report for 
January contained the following state- 
ments :— 


“The wheat plants have made great progress 
during the month, and have a very healthy ap- 
pearance, and the grass fields are as forward in 
their look as we often observe in March. We are 
sorry to observe so many of the potatoes, which 
were confidently relied upon for seed, giving way 
under the disease. Now, after having been sub- 
jected to pitting and housing, great quantities of 
them are found to be rotten; nor are those still 
in the ground much better, for although appa- 
rently sound, a few days after being dry they as- 
sume a very different aspect. We still fear the 
consequences at seed time. Many were disposed 
to try autumn or winter planting; but the wea. 
ther has been very untoward for that purpose, 
and those who tried it report unfavourably of it, 
the excessive moisture having destroyed the 
seed,” 

A respectable farmer in the county of 
Wexford wrote thus :— 


“T said in my last that the apple potatoes that 
were not rotted might be used for food. Our 
apples were as dry as possible when we pitted 
them, and we kept them dry by our manner of 
covering them. We thought we might have some 
for summer, but we find they are scarcely fit for 
cattle now, and more than half of them are com- 
pletely in pulp. We cannot use any apple pota, 
toes this year, and this is a general complaint 
here. The cups are not very much lost, but 
there are ten times more of them rotted than 
when I wrote last.” 


The Reverend J. Fitzpatrick, of Castle- 
townroche, county Cork, on the part of a 
meeting held there, addressed circulars to 
all the landlords possessing property in the 
district, containing a minute deseription of 
the state of the population. The result 
was— 

“More than half the potato crop is unfit for 

human food, and the disease is progressing. More 
than half the labourers are unemployed, and are 
likely to continue so for the next three months, 
and during the months of July and August, as the 
farmers will not have money nor food to give 
them.” 
He would now advert to the centre of the 
country and to the state of the disease 
there. The first quotation he would make 
was from a letter from Nenagh, dated 
Feb, 4:— 

“We continue to receive the most distressing 
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accounts of the fearful progress of the disease 
from various quarters. In the King’s County the 
complaints are universal. In this county the dis- 
ease has gone on with amazing celerity within the 
last three weeks; many persons on examining 
their pits found their potatoes in some instances 
altogether useless, not even fit for pigs or cattle. 
In several districts the poor are pining in the 
utmost misery, but with unequalled fortitude and 
patience, hoping, even where there is nothing but 
religion to assuage their wretchedness. The heavy 
and constant rains of the last few weeks—raining 
almost without intermission—have done great 
injury ; and the softness of the weather otherwise 
tends, in a great measure, to produce that fermen- 
tation of the potato which causes its destruction 
as an article of food. Landed proprietors should 
endeavour to aid themselves and the people at 
this tremendous crisis.” 


The subsequent letter from John F. 
Hodges, M.D., dated Downpatrick, 2nd 
February, referred to the condition of the 
counties of Down, Armagh, Antrim, and 
Monaghan :— 


“ During the month of January I had occasion 
to visit several districts in the counties of Down, 
Armagh, Antrim, and Monaghan, and I carefully 
inquired into the state of the potato crop. I found 
that though there was considerable difference in 
the amount of loss in the districts examined, yet 
that everywhere, with a few trifling exceptions 
in some moory soils in county Monaghan, the dis- 
ease continued its destructive ravages, unchecked 


by any of the methods recommended to stop its 
progress ; that in every description of pit, in the 
moist field, and the dry loft, the potatoes were, 
either as the farmers expressed it, ‘ melting away,’ 


or ‘shrivelling up with a dry rot.’ In some dis- 
tricts in Armagh I was informed that the destruc- 
tion was progressing with such terrible rapidity, 
that of potatoes raised, thrice picked, and stored up 
in pots as free from all taint, not more than one- 
third was found fit for use some days ago. In the 
neighbourhood of the city of Armagh, the extent 
of loss was represented as very great. In the 
neighbourhood of Markethill and Portadown the 
loss has been also very great, and will, I fear, be 


severely felt by the small farmers in that part of 


the country. In Monaghan I made particular in- 
quiries from several farmers, among whom I may 
mention the name of Mr. Gowdy, one of the most 
intelligent agriculturists in the district in which he 
resides, and I found it to be the general persuasion, 
that fully two-thirds of the crop, at that time (6th 
of January), had been rendered unfit for food. 
Along the north-east coast again, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Larne, the destruction has also been 
great ; and several Antrim farmers, whose names 
if required, can be supplied, have last week as- 
sured me that the stock of potatoes which they 
have at present on hand is not so large as they 
were in former years accustomed to have in the 
month of May.” 


The next document he had to offer pre- 
sented a peculiar feature well deserving 
notice: it was an extract of a letter from 
Tullamore :— 

“ A great many petty robberies are daily com- 
mitted about the suburbs of Tullamore, from the 
great distress and poverty arising from want of 
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employment, together with the scarcity of potatoes 
and the high price of provisions, the unfortunate 
people having no other remedy to keep them from 
starvation. Fever and sickness are on the in- 
crease, both in that town and country parts.” 


From the parish of Killard, in the county 
of Kildare, they wrote in these terms :— 


“Tt contains sixty-six families, comprising three 
hundred and seventy-four individuals, having out 
of their crop of ten hundred and ninety barrels of 
potatoes but one hundred and six barrels fit for 
human food. That in the townland of Doonbeg 
(same parish) there are forty-five families, com- 
prising two hundred and seventy individuals, with 
but eighty-five barrels of good potatoes out of a 
crop containing six hundred and sixty-six barrels, 
That in the townland of Kilfeira (same parish) 
there are eighty-cight families, whose total pro- 
duce of potatoes was fourteen hundred and fifty 
barrels, of which one hundred and eighty-seven 
barrels only were fit for human food, That in the 
townlands of Dunmore and Doonbeg (same parish) 
there are twenty-nine families, or one hundred and 
twenty-seven individuals, whose total produce was 
three hundred and seventy-two barrels, of which 
there were but fifty-eight barrels fit for human 
use. That in the townlands of Frureeree and 
Donoughboy at least three-fourths of the crop are 
lost.” 


On the want of food in the county of Gal- 
way they wrote as follows :— 


“The question of famine is no longer one of 
surmise. Its certainty, ina few months at furthest, 
is even acknowledged by the Government, and the 
reports which come in every day from the rural 
districts but too sadly confirm the conclusion 
which has been arrived at from the most carefully 
collected facts. Potatoes bear even now a famine 
price in the market. White potatoes go 44d. per 
stone, and cup potatoes 5d. We believe 10d. per 
stone, in times of the greatest famine, was the 
highest price for potatoes ever known in Galway; 
and when we take into consideration that the po- 
tatoes now brought for sale to market are not 
only diseased to a great extent, but one-third of 
them completely waste to the purchaser in two 
or three days, the 4}d. per stone rises in real 
value to 9d. or 10d. When this is the case at pre- 
sent, what will it not be in a few weeks hence, 
when the crop is more exhausted? At the price 
which potatoes are even only now, a labourer em- 
ployed the whole week at 10d. per day (the usual 
price of labour in this district is often lower) has 
to lay out the entire of his week’s wages on them 
alone, if he is even so fortunate as to be able to 
purchase with it a sufficient quantity of this lowest 
of human food. There is nothing for any other 
accompanying article of diet ; nothing, unless the 
belly is stinted of this worst kind of food : nothing 
for fuel, rent, or clothing; nothing for milk or 
fish; meat is out of the question. If this is the 
case at present with the labourer in full employ- 
ment, how must it fare with the unfortunate crea- 
tures who have it only occasionally, or fare with both 
when food becomes dearer, and is placed totally 
out of their reach? A troop of the 13th Light 
Dragoons, from Gort, arrived here on Tuesday, 
under the command of Captain Hamilton, for the 
purpose, it is said, of repressing any outbrea' 
among the people which may arise owing to the 
exportation of corn from this port. ‘Two comps 
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nies of the 30th are likewise expected—one from 
Loughrea, the other from Outerard—to aid the 
force in garrison if necessary. The dragoons and 
additional military are expected to be stationed 
here for some time. This increase of troops is 
said to have been caused by the posting of a 
threatening notice last week to the effect that the 
merchants’ stores would be broken up by the 
people if any further exportation of corn was at- 
tempted. Ler Majesty’s steamer, the Stromboli, 
arrived at the port of Galway on Monday evening, 
and anchored at the roadstead.” 


It was not less remarkable than creditable, 
that not a single instance of riot, or dis- 
turbance of the publie peace, owing to the 
want of food, had yet occurred in any part 
of Ireland. To the preceding documents 
he might be allowed to add the following 
report from the board of guardians at Ne- 
nagh : — 

“ At the weekly meeting of the Nenagh board 
of guardians on Thursday, 29th January, 

Sir T. B. Dancer said: I am sorry to say, at 
least of my own potatoes, that the disease is pro- 
gressing ; out of eight or nine acres of potatoes 
which were dug last week, I had four cartloads of 
them affected with the disease, and within the last 
fortnight nearly all my cups are failing, the one-third 
of them at least. In this month and next, which 
are generally soft months, I am of opinion that 
the great portion of the potatoes, now apparently 
sound, will become rotten or diseased. I have 
also inquired amongst my workmen and tenants, 
and they all bore the same testimony; and to 
show you as a proof of what I have stated, that 
when I lately found the disease so prevalent among 
my tenants’ potatoes, I offered them 10 per cent 
allowance. 

“Mr. Michael Meagher: I am bound to tell you 
this—that for the last three days I had been in 
Borrisoleigh ; it is strange to say that it is not 
the black potatoes are going, but the white and 
sound ones, which were heretofore not diseased, 
or affected with the regular lot. 

“Mr, John Kennedy: It is a general complaint 
that it is the sound potatoes that are failing un- 
der the malady, and not the black ones. 

“Sir Thomas Dancer: What do you call ‘ black 
ones ?—The previously discased potatoes. 

_ “Mr. Hayes: There is no doubt but the disease 
18 every day becoming more prevalent. 

“Chairman: I am afraid that the opinions of 
the guardians are unanimous on that subject ; but 
as far as I am concerned myself, I can say to the 
contrary.” 


At Tralee Poor Law Union a meeting had 
been held on the 3d inst., to present a 
memorial to the Lord Lieutenant, and the 
subsequent was a report of what passed 
on that occasion :— 


“Mr. Trant, introducing his motion that a 
Committee be appointed to draw up a memorial 
to his Exeellency the Lord Lieutenant, on the 
subject of the expected famine, regretted to say 
that there was even then more reason for the 
board carrying out his motion than when he had 
&lven notice of it, for he could assure them that 

¥ disease was rapidly extending in his district. 

Mr. Foran, the poor rate collector for the 
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barony of Corkaguiny, said he was sorry to be 
obliged to acquaint them that in some parishes in 
his barony one-half of the crop was lost. Potatoes 
were unusually high in price, too, at one side of 
Dingle ; the minions were 12s. a peck (32 stone). 
The disease was, in his opinion, decidedly on the 
increase, 

“Mr. Quinlan thought that out of two farms 
of his he would not have a sound potato on May 
day. The spread of the disease was frightful. 

“ Mr. Rae was sorry to be obliged to corrobo- 
rate what had been said about the spread of the 
epidemic ; and, to make the matter still worse, 
the late high tides had washed away a quantity of 
the potatoes of the poor people in his neighbour- 
hood, the parish of Keel. 

“Captain Chute, Mr. Gorham, and other guar- 
dians, bore testimony to the spread of the disease. 

“Colonel Stokes could state, from personal 
knowledge, that labourers in the vicinity of the 
Spa were now purchasing potatoes in the market, 
not having any of their own. Lumper potatoes 
were selling at 24s. per peek. At the rate po- 
tatoes were selling on Saturday last, potatoes 
sufficient to support the family of a labouring 
man for a week would cost upwards of 6s., 2s. 
more than the entire week’s wages of most la- 
bourers in employment. He might in the present 
season safely say that two-thirds of the labourers 
were unemployed. He had paid 12s. a peck for 
diseased potatoes to feed cattle, in the market 
last week, and good lumpers were 24s., and 
minions 32s. per peck. In conclusion, he urged 
on the Board the necessity of representing to 
Government that,they were willing that a tax 
should be levied on the properties of gentlemen, 
both resident and absentee, to provide food for 
the poorer classes, in the event of a famine. 

“Mr. Trant’s motion was seconded by Colonel 

Stokes, and passed, and a committee was ap- 
pointed.” 
At Youghal a public meeting had been 
held on the 11th instant, and what passed 
was contained in the following report of 
the proceedings :— 

“The Rev. Mr. Smiddy said: Mr. Chairman, 
as I am in possession of certain documents con- 
nected with the state of distress, I shall occupy 
your attention while making a few observations 
on the subject. A short time since, by order of 
the Poor Law Commissioners in Dublin, inquiries 
were made in several parts of the Union as to the 
state of the potato crop, the result of which was 
forwarded to the Poor Law Commissioners. This 
was set on foot here, and inquiries were very ac- 
curately and minutely instituted, and the result 
of that is such as to convince every person that 
something must be done in order to provide for 
the approaching season of want and scarcity. By 
this arrangement we had parties appointed in 
several districts of the country to inquire what 
supply of potatoes remained on hand, and what 
amount of labour or employment was available 
for the people; the result is that in the country 
parts of this parish the farmers have only a sup- 
ply sufficient for their own consumption, with the 
exception of two or three farmers, one of whom 
would be able to send twenty barrels to market in 
case the present supply remain free from disease, 
and that farmer is from the neighbourhood of 
Windgap. We have procured accurate informa- 
tion in reference to those persons who are objects 
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of destitution. With regard to the labouring po- 
pulation, many of them are already obliged to 
live on the diseased potatoes, and the large body 
have only a supply which they expect will not 
Jast longer than two months [sensation]. That is 
the state of the potato crop in the country, and 
the amount of employment is very small indeed. 
Some of them, it has been ascertained, have only 
employment for nine months of the year, while 
others are only employed for five and six months 
during that period. The state of things in the 
town is even still worse. We all know that a 
general calamity has befallen the country with 
respect to the potato crop, and this misfortune 
must be more generally felt in large towns, as 
there is no supply of food there, as in the country, 
to relieve or alleviate the lamentable visitation. 
Inquiries have been made in several lanes in this 
town, and I am confident this meeting will be ap- 
palled and astonished at the result of the investi- 
gation. The Rev. Mr. Smiddy here read an ab- 
stract of the condition of the inhabitants of lanes 
in Youghal who lived by manual labour, showing 
the number of families and individuals, and the 
portion of the year, up to six months, to which the 
employment of more than a moiety is limited. 


From this return it appeared— 
Families. Persons. 











That there are living in lanes ... 908...... 4,579 
Living on charity ........ heasdtpessass GRssvecs ODS 
Employed only 3 months, and less 56...... 235 
Ditto, four months .................6. 72... 258 
Ditto, five months ..............s0006 98.3.0. 453 
Ditto, six months ...........0s00s0000 228...0.. 1,245 

539...... 2,642 


So that 539 families out of the 908, and 2,642 in- 
dividuals out of the 4,579, are limited in employ- 
ment, all to six months; many of them to three 
and four months of the year; and the wages, in 
many instances, so low as scarcely to give them 
subsistence, even for the time they are employed. 
This (continued the rev. gentleman), is a problem 
for the political economist ; and a subject of serious 
reflection for all who are interested, not alone in 
the welfare, but in the actual existence of their 
fellow creatures. And such being the state of the 
distress, such being the amount of destitution, it 
is evident that something must be done, and done 
immediately, to remedy the awful circumstances 
of the people. 

“ Mr. Lomaseny, though a resident in the town 
for thirty-six years, had no idea of the destitution 
which he saw in Donovan’s-lane; in that place 
there were six individuals living upon a floor ten 
feet square ; there was not as much straw for them 
to lie upon as would be allowed a favourite dog— 
the covering at night consisted of the remnant of 
one blanket, with clothes which they wore during 
the day! In other places similar sights were to 
be seen; similar, and perhaps, if possible, more 
frightful poverty was to be witnessed.” 

There was no distinct specification of the 
sufferings of the poor in towns and cities ; 
but, according to the Report of Lord Devon, 
they were most afflicting. He would trou- 
ble the House with one more letter ; it was 
from Lord Cloncurry, and was in the fol- 
lowing form, addressed to the editor of the 
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“ February 9, 1846, 
“My dear Sir—I think it right to mention to 
you that I planted some potatoes last November 
in lazy beds, the soil rich, maiden, and dry ; the seed 
of the best kind, mostly cut, but some whole; the 
kinds, purple kidneys and pink eyes. On examin- 
ing them last week I find one-third decayed, after 
making shoots. This is bad news: but it is better 
to give timely information. It was for this purpose 
I gave my time to the Mansion House Committee, 
the members of which appeared to me to have no 
other object in view, but the service of their fellow 
creatures. I believe the statement contained in 
several hundred letters directed to me, contained 
more true and early information than all the costly 
Reports and Commissions of the Government: 
and I believe that if some of the measures we 
recommended were adopted, they would have af. 
forded a cheaper and more effectual relief than any 
suggested by salaried advisers, There is in the 
country at this moment corn more than enough to 
feed our entire population; by establishing stores 
or granaries in the poorhouses and other places, into 
which the farmers could send their corn, receiving 
in return a note as to the quantity, it would pre- 
vent the great loss which takes place every year 
by want of proper corn stands or barns through 
the country; it would be at hand if wanted, and if 
not, it could be sold in May or June at probably 
an advanced price, which would pay all expense. 
I have advocated the establishment of public gra- 
naries for many years, from a knowledge of their 
great utility in many parts of the Continent; and 
in no country would they be so beneficial as in 
Ireland, where almost all the farming classes are 
unprovided with the necessary corn stands and 
stores. It would have been much more becoming 
of the Governmen® to listen to the advice of the 
Mansion House Committee, and to profit of the 
information they could have given gratis, than to 
desire their understrappers and officials to deny 
the existence of the danger, and to insist upon it 
that our accounts were exaggerated, and more 
political than patriotie—Dear Sir, your humble 
servant, 
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“ Cloncurry.” 


Reluctant as he (Mr. O’Connell) was to 
continue the dulness necessarily produced 
by the perusal of a succession of documents, 
he felt that this was a matter of too much 
importance not to require the fullest infor- 
mation. He wished the House to under- 
stand that scarcity in Ireland had always 
been attended with typhus fever: no matter 
what change of air might be procured, the 
disease did not seem affected by the atmo- 
sphere: but it always ceased when food 
became abundant. Thus cause, effect, and 
cure, were obvious. The cause, was want of 
due nourishment ; the effect, typhus fever 5 
and the cure, a supply of the necessaries of 
life. He would furnish four or five instances 
of famine in Ireland, showing that fever 
ceased when the period of harvest arrived— 

“1734. Snmmer wet, autumn variable, winter 
mild; harvest bad, much straw, and little grain. 
1735. Summer again cold and wet, autumn wet, 
winter open; fruits and grain very backward. 





Dublin Evening Post :— 


1736. One of the hottest summers rememerce, 
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autumn fair, winter open. Pestilential fever ap, 
peared in winter of 1734, continued through 1735, 
became very frequent and fatal in summer of 1736- 
and disappeared in autumn of the same year, which 
brought a most abundant harvest. 1740. Spring 
dry and cold, summer dry, autumn unusally frosty, 
winter frosty. Great dearth of provisions this 
autumn, 1740, which proceeded almost to a famine 
in winter, the potatoes having failed, while other 
provisions bore double or treble their usual price. 
Fever appeared in summer of 1740, increased in 
autumn, and rose to a terrific degree of violence 
in spring and summer of 1741. 80,000 persons 
died of fever and dysentery in this epidemic. The 
fever which had begun last autumn returned in 
spring, and raged through the summer of 1741. 

“Jt was computed that one-fifth of the inhabi- 
tants died, though probably with exaggeration. 
1741. Spring dry, summer dry, autumn variable, 
winter frosty. Plenty of good corn in autumn of 
1741, fruits of the earth duly matured, winter 
concluded healthy, and the bills of mortality sunk 
conspicuously. 1742. Spring dry, summer hot, 
autumn variable, winter stormy and frosty. Pro- 
visions most plentible; bread sold at twenty-one 
pounds six ounces for a shilling. 1743. The 
summer and autumn were remarkable for health, 
as well as for fertility, and plenty in large crops of 
corn of all sorts; and we had scarce any disease 
then or in winter, except cold and sore throat, 
from which we are seldom exempted.” 


The next period to which he would refer 
was the year 1798. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman then read as follows :— 


“In 1798 summer and autumn wet, crops scan- 
ty, fuel scaree. Gentry flying out of the country, 
poor out of employment, tillage neglected, conse- 
quent starvation. Fever prevalent in the spring 
of 1798 ; spread in the end of summer to a frightful 
extent. In 1799, summer wet and cold; general 
deficiency in crops. Fever now assumed a most 
malignant type. In 1800, summer unusually hot 
and dry, but tollowed, like the previous wet sum- 
mer, with deficient crops ; the crops, moreover, of 
very bad quality ; the people in a state of starva- 
tion. Malignant fever continued from 1798. In 
1801, most abundant harvest ; fever began to de- 
cline, and disappeared in the summer of 1802.” 


He now came to 1817; the following were 
the characteristics of the period :— 


“Jn 1817, erops of the preceding year very de- 
ficient, did not arrive at maturity ; corn was uncut 
in November, much of it lost; corn saved was 
green in the husk or matted ; potatoes seanty, 
wet, unripe ; no straw even for the beds of the 


poor; turf also deficient. This combined defici- 
ency of food, fuel, and bedding, felt most severely 
in winter and spring of 1816-17, when fever ap- 
peared, which became very prevalent in summer 
of 1817. Spring and summer wet, cold, and un- 
productive as the preceding year. In 1818, spring 
Moist ; summer unusually hot ; crops good ; pro- 
Visions in abundance. ‘The epidemic which had 
arisen in spring of 1817 continued to increase at a 
rapid rate through summer, winter, spring, and 
Summer again, until the autumn of 1818, which 
brought with it a most abundant supply of food, 
fuel, and straw for bedding. Fever at the very 
same time began to decline, and soon after disap- 
peared. One million and a half of the population 
suffered from fever in this epidemic. In 1826, po- 
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tato crop of the preceding year (1825) very defi- 
cient. ‘The weavers in Dublin were, by a sudden 
reverse of trade, thrown out of employment to the 
number of 20,000. Fever appeared rising rapidly 
in the spring of 1826, reached a terrific height in 
the autumn and winter following, declined in sum- 
mer of 1827, and disappeared in autumn. The 
autumn of 1827 produced an almost unparalleled 
abundance of crops.” 

There was one other calamity connected 
with scarcity which had been observed and 
commented upon by a medical gentleman 
in Dublin, one of the very first in his pro- 
fession—he meant Dr. Corregan. The fol- 
lowing were his remarks :-— 

“ T cannot conclude without noting a warning 
circumstance that has had some influence with me 
in bringing out these observations at the present 
time. It has been remarked by all the observa- 
tions at the present time. It has been remarked 
by all the observers of the epidemie fevers in Ire- 
land—by Rogers, O’Connell, Rutty, Barker, and 
Cheyne, that small-pox had invariably prevailed, 
either immediately before or with each visitation 
of it. The same connexion between small-pox and 
the bad fevers which ravaged England in the 16th 
and 17th centuries, has been observed by medical 
writers. Sydenham has gone so far as to say, that 
from their intimate connexion, he doubts that the 
plague and small-pox may not be of the same na- 
ture, only with different forms of development. It 
seems as if the human constitution, under what- 
ever influences have acted injuriously on vegeta- 
ble organization, or have predisposed to epidemic 
fever, had lost so much of its energy as to render 
it less able to resist infection. Small-pox has been 
of late very prevalent in Ireland. Isubjoina table 
of the admissions and deaths from it in the Hard- 
wicke Hospital for the last four years :— 

Total No. No. of Small-pox cases. 
of Admissions. Admitted. Cured. Died. 

1,553 22 17 5 
1,551 18 14 4 

1844 1,769 5 5 0 

1845 2,413 86 71 15 
This visitation should put us on our guard. It 
may have come to us asa warning. With our 
previous experience we should not neglect it. We 
know the danger that threatens us. We may 
combat it, should it come, but we can do 
more. We can prevent its attack. If there be 
no famines there will be no fever; and if active 
and timely exertion be made to afford sufficient 
employment and wages to our people, I berieve 
there will be neither famine nor fever.” 


Thehon. and learned Gentleman continued— 
I have shown you our distress. I have shown 
that there are no agricultural labourers, no 
peasantry in Europe, so badly off—suffering 
such privations as do the great body of the 
Irish people. In no part of Europe, I re- 
peat, is there such suffering as in Ireland. 
There there are five millions of people al- 
ways on the verge of starvation. I have 
shown you from Government documents— 
from an enormous load of documents, taken 
from, and referring to, all parts of Ireland, 
that its people are threatened—that they 
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are in the utmost danger of a fearful fa- 
mine, with all its concomitant horrors. I 
may be asked what I propose? I answer, 
that I call upon all the Members of this 
House to join in the most energetic mea- 
sures to stop the impending calamity. You 
cannot be too speedy—you cannot be too 
extensive in your remedies. It may be 
said that I am here to ask money to suc- 
cour Ireland in her distress. No such 
thing. I scorn the thought. I am here 
to say Ireland has resources of her own. 
You have a revenue from the woods and 
forests of Ireland. You spent 74,0001. 
within the last few years on Trafalgar- 
square. Let that revenue represent a ca- 

ital of a million or a million and a half. 
Why, then, borrow on the credit of that 
fund. You may borrow a million, and have 
a sinking fund. You may do more. You 
may borrow money on the rents of the Irish 
landlords. Borrow money, I say, and bring 
in an ineome-tax charging the absentee 
landlords 20 per cent., and resident land- 
lords 10 per cent. The object is to protect 
the labouring population from an impending 
calamity. They are even now surrounded 
by disease and death in their most horrid 
forms. And it is fitting that we should 


make the landlords contribute in such a 


way as shall be effectual. You may tell 
me of the Poor Laws. My opinion is that 
Poor Laws may mitigate distress in ordi- 
nary seasons, but will not mect a famine. 
The workhouses would make very good 
hospitals for the sick. That fever prevails 
in Cork, Tralee, and Killarney, I have 
proved to you; it has raged to a frightful 
extent in Limerick; the number of patients 
in the infirmaries has increased; the lanes 
of Dublin are full of fever. You are not 
to be guided in such a case as this by or- 
dinary rules. It is a case beyond every 
rule. The people are not to blame. It 
has pleased Providence to inflict this calam- 
ity upon them; it is your business to miti- 
gate that calamity as much as possible. 
There are the railroads, for example. Why 
do you not take strong measures with rail- 
roads? I should be happy to see the Go- 
vernment authorized to act in reference to 
these. I should wish to see this House 
and the other support the Government in 
that course. I would dispense with the 
rules and regulations that fence railway 
schemes brought before Parliament. Fa- 
mine is coming on—fever is coming on— 
this House ought to place in the Queen’s 
Government powers adequate to such an 
exigency, so that it may have the means 
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of giving the most extensive employment, 
As to contending lines, I do not know but 
the Government would decide better; for [ 
don’t know a worse tribunal than this 
House. I found myself yesterday voting 
on a railway question without exactly know. 
ing what I was doing; I cannot, therefore, 
blame others. But wherever 100,0001. hag 
been subscribed for a railway, the Govern- 
ment ought to have power to give another 
100,000/. by way of loan, so as to afford 
every facility for proceeding with the works, 
and to leave private individuals at liberty 
to apply the funds thus left for a time in 
their hands in such a manner as to give 
further employment. Lend the money to 
the railways at 1 per cent. or 2 per cent. 
I know how many objections may be started 
to such a plan; but I speak of a case which 
is superior to every objection. Great evils 
require great remedies ; the remedy ought 
to be commensurate with the evil; and I 
am speaking from the depth of my convie- 
tion when I declare that in my conscience I 
believe the result of neglect on the part of 
this House in the present instance will be 
deaths to an enormous amount. On the 
grounds which I have stated, I request the 
appointment of a Committee of the whole 
House, if with no other effect, at least for 
the purpose of convincing the Irish people 
that their calamities are not disregarded. 
I don’t blame the Government for what 
they have done, and for what they purpose 
todo. They have had my humble support. 
I have not been peddling for objections to 
their measures. I am prepared to give an 
honest, support to any plans which the Go- 
vernment may bring forward for the purpose 
of mitigating the effects of the scarcity, 
Yet, those which have been propounded are 
miserable trifles; they would do for ordi- 
nary times and for an ordinary scarcity ; 
but they will not answer when death is 
abroad. The details into which I felt it 
my duty to enter have made my statement 
necessarily a dry one ; and, for the extreme 
patience with which I have been heard, | 
beg to express to the House my own thanks 
and the thanks of the Irish people. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman concluded by 
proposing his Motion. 

Sm J. GRAHAM said: I am sure I ex- 
press the general sense of the House when 
I declare that the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, in bringing forward this subject, 1s 
entitled to the respectful attention of every 
hon. Member. The state of Ireland at 
the present moment deserves the anxious 
and serious attention of Parliament; and 
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] admit to the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
that the importance of this subject can 
hardly be over-estimated. I also agree 
with the hon. and learned Gentleman, that 
whatever differences of opinion may exist 
between various parties in this House, yet 
that the difficulty and danger to which he 
has called our attention will receive from all 
sides a patient and anxious consideration. 
Sir, it is my painful duty to state, that hav- 
ing taken the utmost pains to inform myself 
accurately of the facts of the case, I can- 
not say that in any important particular the 
hon. and learned Gentleman has exagger- 
ated the present evils in the condition of 
Ireland. What are the striking facts? The 
hon. and learned Gentleman states that a 
very large proportion of the potato crop of 
the present year has failed in Ireland: 
before we consider the effect of that state- 
ment it is necessary to remember what 
is the portion of the whole population of 
Ireland dependent almost exclusively on 
the potato for daily food. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman has estimated that por- 
tion of the population at 5,000,000. I 
should estimate it somewhat lower ; but it 
is admitted on all hands that one-half of the 
entire population of Lreland is dependent 
on the potato for food. Now, consider the 
effect of one-half of the entire population 
being dependent upon the plant, which by 
the visitation of Providence has this year 
signally failed ; it is very difficult to ascer- 
tain, by any calculation that can be made, 
the exact extent of that failure. Dr. 
Playfair and Dr. Lindley, at an early pe- 
riod of this visitation, estimated the loss 
at one half of the entire crop. Ad- 
mitting, for a moment, that there may be 
some exaggeration in this estimate, I will 
state to the House the result of the exten- 
sive and accurate inquiry which the Go- 
vernment, with all its resources, has been 
able to make, Early in November last the 
Government constituted a Commission to 
inquire, composed of officers, all responsible 
to the Government, as the best mode of as- 
certaining the facts of the case. At the 
head of this Commission was placed Mr. 
Lucas, long Under Secretary for Ireland, a 
Gentleman known in the House as the re- 
presentative of an Irish county, conversant 
with all the affairs of that country, and 
certainly well entitled to be intrusted with 
the conduct of such an inquiry. Under 
him were placed Colonel Jones, the head 
of the Board of Works; Colonel Macgregor, 
the head of the Constabulary, who had the 
means of obtaining information from the 
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most remote parts of the country; Mr. Twis- 
leton, the Poor Law Commissioner in Ire- 
land, who was in communication with the 
boards of guardians of all the Unions ; 
Sir Randolph Routh, the Commissioner 
General, and Professor Kane. The re- 
sult of their inquiries was stated last 
night by my right hon. Friend (Sir R. 
Peel), in some of its most striking features; 
and I fear that in the larger number of 
electoral divisions throughout Ireland the 
estimate of Dr. Playfair and Dr. Lindley, 
so far from being falsified, is unfortunately 
but too strictly verified. In ordinary years. 
with an average crop of potatoes, it is al- 
ways the case that for a period of six 
weeks after the old crop is consumed, and 
before the new one comes into use, the po- 
pulation is compelled to subsist on a food 
of a higher and more expensive kind. Sup- 
pose the exaggeration of the present failure 
is one-half; assuming, for the sake of 
argument, that the failure is only one- 
fourth of an average crop, you then 
have this state of affairs; in addition 
to the six weeks during which, in ordinary 
years, this population, dependent on pota- 
toes, is obliged to subsist on a dearer kind 
of food, there will be four months of the 
present year during which 4,000,000 of 
the population must be fed on food of a 
bigher quality than in ordinary years. A 
more alarming case has hardly ever been 
submitted to the consideration of Parlia- 
ment. It is not ordinarily the duty of Par- 
liament to provide food for the people; but 
it is the imperative duty of the Govern- 
ment, and I am sure it will be the natural 
impulse of a representative assembly, un- 
der such circumstances, sympathizing with 
a population in such distress, to admit that 
general rules must bend to such a necessity; 
nor could the circumstances of a country so 
unhappily ciruumstanced be disregarded by 
the Government. But is this the whole of 
the case? The information we have re- 
ceived, with perfect accuracy, does not ex- 
tend to a later period than the end of Jan- 
uary; but what we have received within 
the last fortnight is quite confirmatory of 
the statement of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman—that the disease, so far from 
being arrested, has progressed; that the 
potatoes in the pits have not kept well, 
but have decayed; and that there is 
great danger of sudden and early want, 
unless further precautions are used in 
time. If seed, too, is not preserved for 
the ensuing year, the difficulty, great as it 
is at the present moment, is but the com- 
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mencement of a series of evils of such an 
extent that I hardly dare to contemplate 
them. I must also state, that I entirely 
concur with the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, that the conduct of the Irish pea- 
santry generally, in the midst of such 
great distress, and of such alarming pros- 
pects, has been most excellent. There 
have been no tumultuary meetings, no riots; 
all has been borne with the utmost patience. 
Ihave one account of 190 labourers who 
came to meet the guardians of a Union, to 
state that food was failing them; that all 
they wanted was work; that none wasoffered 
them; that they had no labour within their 
reach. They did not tumultuously demand 
admission into the workhouse; all they 
asked was work for wages. A more touch- 
ing case than this cannot be conceived. 
Hunger and destitution, when they fall on 
those willing to work, and who cannot find 
employment, may well give rise to despair. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman has 
stated with great accuracy the general 
state of want and deprivation among that 
suffering and gallant people. From some 


of the facts the hon. and learned Gentleman 
has mentioned, I should be inclined to 
draw different conclusions from those he 


has drawn. If it is the fact that the po- 
pulation of Ireland has not been increasing 
so much of late years, I should doubt if 
that is any proof of the increase of poverty; 
I believe that a superabundant population is 
one of the consequences of extreme poverty. 
The fact is, that the manufacturing pros- 
perity of England and Scotland attracts 
large numbers of people from Ireland to 
partake of it. In Manchester, Glasgow, 
and Liverpool, there are immense numbers 
of Irish congregated, exercising an exem- 
plary industry in pursuits incidental to that 
manufacturing prosperity. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman has also observed that 
the imports of corn and cattle from Ireland 
to England have increased. I cannot re- 
gard that circumstance with anything ap- 
proaching to regret. My confident opinion 
is, that as those imports have increased, 
the wealth of Ireland must naturally have 
accumulated. The cultivation of wheat 
has also been improving in Ireland, and 
within the last few years the export of 
wheat from Ireland has not increased: 
I believe, therefore, that it has entered 
more into the consumption of that coun- 
try. But these are passing observations 
in reference to the general condition of 
the people. I now wish to point out 
to the House what the Government has 
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done to meet this great emergency ; the 
difficulty of which I am not in the least 
disposed to underrate. Early in November 
last the Government appointed the Com. 
mission I have already alluded to. Up to 
the present time the principal occupation 
of that Commission has been to ascertain 
the facts of the case. Unhappily, those facts 
are now well ascertained ; and the extent 
of the danger, it must be admitted, is very 
great, and the time has arrived when it is 
necessary that executive measures should 
be speedily taken. With this view Her 
Majesty’s Government have thought it ex- 
pedient to reduce the number of the Com- 
mission, as some of the gentlemen forming 
it were unable to attend uninterruptedly to 
its duties ; its functions will henceforth de- 
volve on three officers—Mr. Twisleton, Pro- 
fessor Kane, and Sir Randolph Routh. Short 
as the present Session of Parliament has 
been, considerable progress has been made in 
measures involving public grants and ad- 
vances for public works, to aid in meeting 
the emergency of the case. This House 
has already given its consent to a Public 
Works Bill, by which an absolute grant of 
50,0007. is made from the public funds ; 
there is also a Ports and Harbours Bill, 
containing a further grant of 50,0001. The 
Drainage Bill contains clauses which pro- 
vide for the improvement of the inland na- 
vigation of Ireland connected with draining 
of lands, comprehending four great works, 
for joining the northern loughs with the 
navigation of the Shannon and the waters 
of the west. The Government has given 
a separate consideration to the estimates 
for these four great works; and it will 
be prepared to bring them under the 
notice of the House in a Committee of 
Supply. The estimate for these works is 
not less than 120,000/.; altogether no 
less than 220,0001. in the shape of grants 
will be applied to the increase of public 
works in Ireland. With respect to ad: 
vances of money as loans, under the Drain- 
age Bill, which now stands for the third 
reading, an advance of 50,0001. will be 
made for preliminary expenses ; on the 
Ports and Harbours Bill 2,0000. will be 
advanced for the same purpose; on the 
County Works Bill there will be an advance 
of 100,000/. Altogether the advance i 
the shape of loans will be 228,0000., in 
grants 220,000/.; thus as loans and as 
grants no less a sum than 448,000. would 
be laid out in public works in Ireland. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman has re- 
ferred more particularly to the railr 
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now under the consideration of Parliament. 
Allow me to call to the recollection of the 
House that in the last Session of Parlia- 
ment and the Session preceding it, Rail- 
road Acts passed, by which it is generally 
assumed that an outlay of 9,000,000/. will 
be made in Ireland in the next three years. 
But I should be sorry if the House deceived 
itself by thinking that this capital thus 
brought to bear on the labour market will 
prove a sufficient provision. From a Re- 
port laid on the Table of the House, it ap- 
pears, from a competent authority, that 
meney spent in such works only operates 
beneficially within a distance of from five 
to ten miles on each side of the line 
of railroad. What is the effect of that? 
Unfortunately it is only the able-bodied 
men who are attracted by that employ- 
ment from a distance ; they leave their 
wives and families in the places they 
come from, sometimes entirely destitute. 
Such is the particular nature of the 
difficulty, that a railroad, or long line of 
railroads, at great intervals, will not meet 
the case. The difficulty is this—in all for- 
mer cases the potato crop has only failed 
in districts and counties ; but at the pre- 
sent time it is widely different, as the hon. 
and learned Gentleman stated, on evidence 
that cannot be doubted: there is not a 
county in Ireland in which the unfortunate 
calamity does not to some degree exist. 
Out of 130 Poor-Law Unions, not one has 
escaped it ; out of 2,000 subdivisions of 
these Unions, in 1,500 at least the disease 
has appeared. The calamity is widely 
spread in different degrees, and thus the 
difficulty of the operation of a remedy is 
quite equal to the extent of the danger. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman says the 
Poor Law is quite insufficient to meet the 
evil. I agree with him, considering the 
nature of the Poor Law in Ireland—under 
which no claim to relief is gained even by 
destitution, from the size of the Unions, 
and the small number of workhouses yet 
built—that the Poor Law is insufficient to 
meet the ease. I have stated to the House 
already some of the steps the Government 
has taken ; and I hope the House will give 
the Government credit for not having neg- 
lected any precaution which prudence and 
sympathy for the sufferings of the people 
render necessary. I am pressed to give 
the details of the instructions the Govern- 
ment has issued with respect to these mea- 
sures; but as I consider any detailed state- 
ment of them would not be consistent with 
the public interest, I hope the House will 
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not expect any such detail. It will be suffi- 
cient for me to say that in no one particu- 
lar has the extreme difficulty of the case 
been overlooked: early in November in- 
structions were given specifically upon all 
the leading points; and I can assure the 
hon. and learned Gentleman and the House 
that, be the calamity as extensive as it 
may, Her Majesty’s Government will not 
be taken by surprise. The hon. Gentle- 
man has stated that in Ireland destitution 
from a failure of the potato crop is always 
followed by fever of a most malignant kind. 
In this respect I think the Poor Law does 
afford most important assistance. Under 
the existing Poor Law, cases of fever can 
be relieved in four different ways: the per- 
son may be received into the workhouse, or 
removed from the workhouse to the Fever 
Hospital. I see an objection to the ad- 
mission of fever cases into the workhouse, 
as it may tend to spread infection ; and by 
the law as it now stands, except from the 
workhouse, there is no power to remove 
the patient to the hospital. I have not 
much reliance on these two provisions ; 
but there are two others which I think of 
immense importance if brought into full 
operation. The first gives the power of 
erecting temporary fever hospitals in the 
vicinity of each workhouse; out of 110 
Unions which have workhouses built, forty- 
two have already temporary fever hospitals 
provided. Measures have been taken in the 
remaining Unions for compelling this ac- 
commodation to be provided where it does 
not now exist; and a power is also given 
to the guardians to hire houses for that 
purpose. In Galway, in 1844, there was 
a malignant typhus fever, and I am told 
that nearly 1,100 patients were received 
in the temporary fever hospital connected 
with the workhouse of that Union, and 
1,000 patients weredischarged convalescent. 
I admit it is possible that even these provi- 
sions may be insufficient to meet the exi- 
gency of the case; and I am prepared, on 
the part of the Government, to ask leave to 
bring in a Bill on this subject, founded on 
the precedent of the cholera hospitals of 
1832. If the disease should spread, this 
Bill will be proposed as a temporary en- 
actment, providing that a temporary rate 
shall be levied in each Union to meet the 
cost of maintaining the fever patients. I 
am not aware that I need go at greater 
length into these circumstances on the pre- 
sent occasion; and I must say, I am 
most unwilling that this discussion should 
be prolonged, or should have the effect of 
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interrupting for two hours the progress of 
the important debate in which the Houso 
is engaged. My humble opinion, an opin- 
ion sincerely and confidently entertained is, 
that in the present circumstances it is the 
first and primary duty of the Legislature 
to remove all restrictions on the free im- 
portation into this country of all articles of 
the first necessity constituting the food of 
the people. I am satisfied this is the first 
duty of Parliament ; and I think the hon. 
and learned Gentleman will see, notwith- 
standing the measures he has mentioned, 
if this calamity should spread to the ex- 
tent we apprehend, that it is necessary to 
call on Parliament for a generous exercise 
of that great virtue inherent in a represen- 
tative assembly—that of allowing the suf- 
ferings of no part of the people to be neg- 
lected, when public aid can be afforded for 
that necessity—I hope, then, that the 
House, without further delay, will proceed 
to take that primary step, and will consider 
the all-important and special necessity of 
relaxing the restrictions on the importation 
of food into this country. 

Mr. SHAW accepted the invitation of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. 0’Con- 


nell) to approach that question without ir- 


ritation or party spirit. He would not 
willingly say a word that could cheek the 
sympathies of the House or the Govern- 
ment towards his poor and always suffering 
fellow countrymen ; but, as the question 
of the potato failure in Ireland had become 
so prominent in the debates of the House, 
and so paramount in influencing the mea- 
sures of the Government, he thought it 
right to inform the House of the real facts 
of the case, as he believed them to be, 
without adding to or taking from them. 
The statement of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman must be borne in mind, that 
there was scarcely a season in Ireland, 
especially towards its close, that there was 
not scarcity and consequent distress in 
many parts of the country. The Poor 
Law Commissioners had, as quoted by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, reported, that 
for some portions of every year, upwards 
of two millions of the population were 
without the means of procuring food, and 
in a state of destitution. That there would 
be an aggravation of the usual periodical 
distress during the ensuing season, he 
grieved to say he could not doubt; but 
still he was bound to add, that he consider- 
ed very exaggerated statements had been 
put forth, and undue alarm excited on the 
subject, He desired to speak with great 
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caution and diffidence on a question upon 
which so much learning and science had 
been employed, and which involved not 
only the comforts, but, literally speaking, 
the vital interests of a large portion of the 
community. He had every respect for the 
high character and attainments of Dr, 
Playfair and Mr. Lindley; but he must 
remark, that when in November they re. 
ported that at a low estimate one-half of 
the potato crop was destroyed, there was 
no practical man in Ireland who did not 
believe that they had been imposed upon, 
With regard to the Report that had lately 
been laid upon the Table, dated in January, 
from the Commissioners of Inquiry, he 
concurred in it, to the extent that, more or 
less, the potato crop had been affected in 
every part of Ireland, and that every pos- 
sible precaution should be taken against 
famine. He had heard the letters of Sir 
David Roche, and those others, which the 
right hon. Baronet had read with such ef- 
fect to the House the night before. He 
gave those Gentlemen every credit for sin- 
cerity and good feeling ; but while the let- 
ters gave him pain, they did not surprise 
him, as they were from those parts of Ire- 
land where he knew the disease to be most 
prevalent. He could not pretend to such 
information as could enable him to form 
a perfectly accurate opinion ; but he had , 
taken great pains, and had some opportu- 
nities of informing himself on the subject. 
He had, during the autumn and winter, 
visited and made personal inquiries in the 
counties of Cork, Tipperary, Kilkenny, 
Carlow, and Wicklow, besides the county 
of Dublin, in which he resided ; he had had 
correspondence with most parts of Ireland; 
he saw about him some friends who could 
speak for Donegal, Fermanagh, Tyrone, 
Down, and generally of the north of Ire- 
land, and the large and important county 
of Mayo. He had communicated with con- 
tractors of potatoes for large establish- 
ments, such as gaols and workhouses, and 
he had watched the markets since the 
panic had ceased. The result of all which 
was, that, he believed, in most parts of 
Ireland there was still an average crop, 
while in some there would be a con 
siderable deficiency—an admission quite 
sufficient to justify every precaution the 
Government could take against even the 
possible calamity of a partial famine. He 
would gladly support all their measures 
for giving employment to the labouring 
population, and alleviating the distress of 
the destitute poor in Ireland, All he had 
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risen for was to deprecate the exaggeration 
of, while he did not desire to understate, 
the evil. He might have been tempted by 
some of the concluding observations of the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir James Graham), in 
reference to the Corn Laws, to show that 
ause had been made of the potato failure 
in Ireland, neither justified by the facts 
nor by fair reasoning ; but he would re- 
serve himself on that point for what he 
considered a more fitting occasion—the Ad- 
journed Debate on the general question of 
the Corn Laws which was to be again re- 
sumed that night. 

Sin J. GRAHAM hoped that if the hon. 
and learned Gentleman believed the Go- 
vernment to be intent on providing every 
remedy that could be expected or was ne- 
eessary, he would not press his Motion on 
the present occasion, but consent to leave 
itin the hands of the responsible advisers 
of the Crown. 

Mr. J. O'CONNELL said, he had al- 
ways voted for a repeal of the Corn Laws, 
for he thought such a course demanded by 
the claims of humanity and justice. It 
was not likely, then, that he should wan- 
tonly throw impediments in the way of the 


great measure then before the House. He 
did not doubt that the measure would be 
beneficial to the Empire and to Ireland in 


its ultimate results. But no doubt the im- 
mediate benefits flowing from it would be 
most felt by the people of England, and 
not by those of Ireland, who were without 
the means to purchase bread. If any fail- 
ure, too, should take place in the effects 
prognosticated from this measure, from the 
monopoly which Ireland had enjoyed in 
supplying food to this great market, she 
must suffer most severely. He did not be- 
lieve that such failure would occur ; still 
80 long as the issue was in any uncer- 
tainty, it was natural the Irish people 
should wish that measures calculated to 
provide against any evils that might accrue, 
should meet their share of discussion. He 
therefore should be pardoned if he asked 
the House to delay a little upon these. 
With regard to the arguments of the 
learned Recorder against the existence of 
any failure of the potato crop in Ireland, 
he left the quarrel to be settled between 
the right hon, Gentleman and the Govern- 
meut. The official documents brought 
forward by Government corroborated the 
statements made on his (Mr. J. O’Con- 
nell’s) side of the House; and until the 
Tight hon. Gentleman could invalidate 
those documents, they must be taken as 
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the best evidence which the House had 
before it of the existing state of things in 
Ireland. The right hon. Secretary for the 
Home Department deplored the redundancy 
of the population in Ireland. He believed 
it was well known that Ireland produced 
as much as would feed three times her pre- 
sent population. She could not, then, be 
said to be over peopled, if it were not that 
something radically wrong in the Govern- 
ment deprived the people of a fair share in 
the produce of the soil. The right hon. 
Gentleman, too, expressed his satisfaction 
at the increase of our exports. Un- 
doubtedly if Ireland had the management 
of her own resources, if the country could 
develop all its natural advantages, even a 
larger amount of exports might be spared 
to this country than she now supplied, as 
the people would be well assured of a suf- 
ficient supply of food. But it was certainly 
a most startling anomaly to have large 
quantities of corn exported from Ireland 
before the eyes of a starving people. He 
could bring forward, if necessary, many 
proofs to confirm the mournful accounts 
from that country. He had good reason 
to attest the strict accuracy of the state- 
ments respecting the distress of Ireland 
which had been made to the House, and 
from his own experience and observa- . 
tion was further enabled to say, that in- 
stead of being exaggerated those state- 
ments fell short of the truth. He wil- 
lingly bore his testimony to the attention 
paid to the subject of Irish distress, which 
he had remarked since his arrival in this 
country to be generally prevalent among 
all parties; but he alluded more particu- 
larly to the great anxiety manifested by the 
Members of the House to take some mea- 
sures to remedy the threatened evils. It 
was an obvious reflection that the interests 
of both countries were involved in remedy- 
ing this evil; for such a calamity as the 
present could not occur in Ireland without 
producing the most serious consequences in 
the Empire at large. The House could 
not exaggerate the effect of such a calamity, 
nor the extent of its results. In any other 
country it would have amounted to little 
short of a dissolution of society; and if 
that were not the case in Ireland, it was 
owing to the circumstance that his unfor- 
tunate countrymen had been broken, as it 
were, into suffering, and could go through 
greater privations than any other people; 
and in the next place—he cared not how 
much he might be mocked for saying so— 


because of the admirable discipline of mind 
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and soul which the Irish peasant had taught 
himself. He implored the House not to 
believe that anything which had been done 
as yet, great as appeared the amount spoken 
of, was applicable to the wants, to meet the 
terrible danger with which Ireland was 
threatened. He implored the House not to 
deceive themselves on that question, nor to 
think that the people of Ireland asked for 
those measures of relief as any boon or gra- 
tuitous benefit. The people might acknow- 
ledge the goodness of intention displayed 
towards them. They did acknowledge it ; 
but they could not and would not admit that 
the great efforts to be made for their relief, 
or even greater exertions for the same ob- 
ject, were boons, favours, or allow they were 
anything else than the employment of some 
of that money of which Ireland had been 
unjustly deprived. He implored the House, 
at the present time, when Irish distress had 
made such an impression, and when they 
were about to alter and review their whole 
system of policy in all its branches; that 
they would also examine what had been 
their policy towards Ireland, and see whe- 
ther they might not thus find the reason 
for much of the phenomena of the frequently 
recurring famines and perennial distress of 
that country. There surely must be some- 
thing bad in the system and administration 
of affairs where such calamities were con- 
stant; and it was for the House, now that 
their attention had been thoroughly awa- 
kened to Irish matters by the present start- 
ling emergency, to think not only of tempo- 
rary expedients, but to go to the roots of the 
evils of which he spoke. He was not now 
going into what might be called merely poli- 
tical matters, which it was desirous not to 
mix up with the present subject ; but there 
were circumstances strictly relevant in the 
history of the international relations of the 
two countries which he should touch upon, 
but would do so very briefly. According 
to the statements of English writers and 
statesmen, up to fifty or sixty years ago, 
England stood charged with having syste- 
matically sacrificed the commercial interests 
of Ireland to what she conceived to be her 
own, and with having impeded the growth 
of her manufacturing enterprise and pros- 
perity. On their testimony she stood charged 
with having denied to Ireland the use of 
her own resources. Let the House look to 
those matters, and see if there was not 
something of that policy remaining to the 
present day, and let them resolve to lay the 
axe to the root of the evil at once. The 
‘hand to mouth”’ system would not do any 
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longer. It would not answer to afford relief 
when some sudden emergency came upon 
Ireland, and when that had pased away, to 
forget. It was an unworthy system—yp- 
worthy of them, ruinous to the dependent 
country, and highly dangerous to the other, 
The authorities to whom he alluded were 
Mr. Pitt, who in 1785 and in 1799 charged 
them in the House of Commons—and was 
not contradicted—with having impeded the 
prosperity of Ireland. That charge was 
repeated by Mr. Huskisson in 1820, with 
the addition of a feature of Irish policy 
which they would do well to change. The 
right hon. Gentleman said— 


“ State necessities” (the disasters in America 
in 1779) “acting under a sense of political danger, 
yielded without grace that which good sense and 
good feeling had before recommended in vain; and 
in 1782, under a like pressure, these concessions 
were made irrevocable.” 


Under the influence of the distresses of the 
American war you conceded some of the 
privileges which Ireland claimed ; but since 
the concessions at the time of the Union no 
other concession was made to her. He 
must be pardoned for going into those old 
stories; but he was endeavouring to trace 
out the course of policy which had had 
such an effect on Ireland. In 1780 that 
injurious and cruel system by which they 
had impoverished the sister country was, 
for the first time, relaxed; but the right 
conceded to Ireland was merely, as he had 
before said, that of trading with the Colo- 
nies and foreign countries. No further 
concession was then made. The market 
of England was kept hermetically sealed 
against nearly all our valuable goods, while 
our manufacturers had the protection only 
of very moderate duties against English 
competition. In 1785, the notorious com- 
mercial propositions were brought for- 
ward nominally offering us the English 
market if we would consent to give up 
our independence of commercial arrange- 
ments with foreigners, and furthermore 
consent to fix Ireland with an annual specific 
tribute money in England. But even had 
Ireland consented, she would have gained 
nothing; for the higher rate of excise m 
England gave an excuse for supperadding 
countervailing duties against Irish goods 
coming in, in addition to the ordinary du- 
ties of import. The scheme failed. Ire- 
land would not be deluded, and the pro- 
positions had to be abandoned. Notwith- 
standing our exclusion from the English 
market, still under the care of our own 
Parliament, our manufactures being 5 
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rish in a most extraordinary degree, and 
with, perhaps, a mistaken idea of further 
encouraging them, the Irish Parliament, 
finding it was in vain to seek to induce 
England to adopt a commercial system of 
mutual fairness and advantage, raised the 
duties on imports of English goods. To 
meet and crush this attempt, was brought 
forward—and, by what means it was not 
necessary nor fit he should now describe, 
was carried—the Legislative Union. Un- 
der the provisions of that Act, had they 
not impeded the resources and prosperity 
of Ireland? They had, of course, at once 
caused the duties on English goods to be 
lowered again, and then made a boast of 
allowing Ireland to retain for some twenty 
years more what remained of those duties. 
They left many protections to their own 
manufactures; but the duty left on Irish 
imports was low in amount, whilst the mar- 
kets of England were shut against Irish 
exports. On account of the higher rates 


of excise in England, they had counter- 
vailing duties on Irish goods, which practi- 
cally made the amount to be levied on the 
latter higher than that on English com- 
The operation of 


modities in Irish ports. 
the Union revived once more the curse of 
absenteeism, which had been declining 
during the short period of independence 
enjoyed by the Irish Parliament. That 
drain increased enormously during the 
twenty years subsequent to the passing of 
that measure: the rich consumers began to 
leave the country in numbers, and her ge- 
neral condition proportionably declined. 
The Irish manufactures, thus deprived of 
their natural and best support, home capi- 
tal and home customers, languished on till 
the expiration of the Union duties, and 
then fell to the ground, unable to stand 
the competition of the long-established and 
wealthy manufactures of England. At the 
present day it might be said that, with the 
exception of the struggling linen trade in 
Ulster, Ireland had no manufactures. It 
was impossible she could have any until the 
drain of absenteeism was stopped, and her 
rich proprietors returned to their homes. 
They had crushed Irish manufactures in 
consequence of the Union; and he said to 
them, if the people of Ireland had been 
driven to agriculture as their only means of 
employment, and if her large population 
overstocked that sole branch of industry, 
the condition to which they were reduced 
was owing to that Union which had de- 
prived them of the benefit and profitable 
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employment of manufactures. Whatever 
was to be done for Ireland, the House must 
interfere to stop the absentee drain of 
4,500,0001. annually. He would implore 
the House, though that sum might appear 
paltry to speak of in a place where they 
were accustomed to dispose of such large 
amounts of money, to reflect that the whole 
rental of Ireland was but 13,000,0002. ; 
and when they added to that the fact 
that her whole revenue was not more than 
4,500,0001., they would see the import- 
ance of the sum. He asked them in what 
condition would their country be, if she 
suffered from an annual drain equal to 
their entire revenue, and one-third of their 
whole rental; would they not have starva- 
tion in their streets, and misery in their 
fields? Could they wonder, then, that the 
same effects should be produced from simi- 
lar causes in Ireland? He knew it was in 
the power of the Government to check that 
drain—at least by indirect means; but its 
evils were aggravated by others, which it 
was directly in the power of the Govern- 
ment to stop. There was 70,000l. a-year 
from the quit and Crown rents, and a large 
revenue paid on the foreign goods that 
came to Ireland through England, and on 
the English goods subject to English excise 
which were consumed in Ireland. It was 
the Irish consumers who paid those duties 
in both cases ultimately; and that being 
the case, why should not the revenue thus 
derived be duly credited to Ireland? It 
could easily be ascertained what the amount 
of the latter sum was, if a registration were 
made of the goods so transferred from one 
country to the other; but now there was no 
way of knowing the value of the commer- 
cial intercourse between England and Ire- 
land, which in itself was a serious statis- 
tical defect. They ought to give credit to 
Ireland for the amount to which she was 
fully entitled in her contributions towards 
the revenue. When they spoke of making 
advances to Ireland (though they did not 
indulge in any boast on the subject, for he 
was bound to say nothing of that nature 
was visible in the speeches of hon. Mem- 
bers), and uttered public declarations as to 
the extent of their grants, had not his 
countrymen a right to say—* Look to the 
conduct of your country towards ours for 
centuries ; see how you have prevented us 
making use of our resources, and interfered 
with our prosperity ; and do not suppose 
that you now compensate us for all your 
past injuries.”’ It might not be in their 
power to reverse the effects of the course 
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which had been hitherto pursued ; but they 
could, at all events, prevent the absentee 
drain going out of the country. How could 
it be expected that the capital, which was said 
to be in Ireland, could be in a vigorous and 
healthy circulation, when there was an an- 
nual drain from the system to the extent of 
eight or nine millions, for which there was 
no return? It was with the body politic as 
with the body natural. It could not be 
expected that a vigorous or healthful action 
could take place, if the blood which ought 
to circulate through its members was con- 
tinually drawn away. There had been 
much talk of those grants of money, and of 
the 468,000/. which they were to receive ; 
but he said that those sums did not equal 
the amount of Irish revenue which went 
into the public coffers of England. What 
were the remedies to check that drain? An 
absentee tax was suggested. In Ireland 
they had a remedy of their own in a mea- 
sure which they believed to include and 
comprise every remedy for the political and 
social evils of Ireland, and that was the 
restoration of their native Parliament. The 
Irish had been mocked at for demanding 
this, and a mongrel species of persecution 
had been carried on against its advocates. 
What could the Government and the House 
propose instead ? Would they tax the ab- 
sentees ? Was it not monstrous that they 
should allow such a drain from a country 
whose population were exposed to the suf- 
ferings of starvation for nearly six months 
of the year? If they would not consent to 
grant them a Repeal of the Union, would 
they adopt the less natural but more forci- 
ble measure of taxing the absentees? It 
was in their power to do that, and they 
could by such a measure obtain a large 
rental, and at the same time cause the sur- 
plus of the contributions which Ireland 
made in abundant fulness to the revenue, 
to be spent in that country. If Ireland 
contributed her full proportion to the bur- 
dens of the State, why should she not 
enjoy a fair share of the State’s expendi- 
ture? It was true that they had a share in 
the expenditure of the army and general 
military establishments; but why should 
they not have their proportion of the navy 
also? Why were their splendid harbours— 
the finest in the world, safe and capacious, 
easy of success to a friendly fleet, he would 
also add open to the foreign enemy—why 
were they left empty and unprotected ? 
Why were there no guardships in her ports, 
and no dockyards along her coasts? If 
Ireland contributed to the national reyenue, 
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why should England absorb the whole ex. 
penditure ? Those were matters which it 
was within the province of Government to 
control, and they could carry those ideas 
into effect to-morrow, if they chose. Those 
were practical tangible matters wherein im. 
provement might be made, and they could 
not talk of giving Ireland a boon when Go. 
vernment was called on to grant her jus. 
tice. There would be no public purpose 
left unanswered by acceding to those de. 
mands, for the service would be as well 
done there as in England, whilst Ireland 
would have the benefit of the expenditure, 
The reduction of Government offices and 
establishments in that country was a great 
evil to such a poor country. It was done 
under the pretence of economy of the publie 
money; but taxes were seldom remitted in 
consequence, and where remitted, the be- 
nefit was spread over the three kingdoms, 
if Ireland were allowed a share at all; 
while the whole of the loss of the expendi- 
ture so saved to the public purse, was felt 
by her exclusively. As he had alluded to 
taxes, he would just state two facts to show 
that Ireland had been as unfairly treated 
with reference to them as on other points. 
He could prove that taxes had been re- 
mitted for the benefit of England alone; 
that, since the Union, taxes had been put 
on Ireland in the proportion of one to seven, 
and remitted in the proportion of one to 
eighteen ; and that when grants were made 
to Ireland, the grants to England were out 
of all proportion, and those to Ireland were 
charged with a higher rate of interest-—) 
per cent., when, in Scotland and England, 
they bore either no interest, or 4 per cent. 
at the utmost, and generally only 3 per 
cent. He was ready to prove that these 
gifts and grants were only repayments of 
money obtained by England from Ireland ; 
that the terms of the Union had been vio- 
lated, and that Ireland had been subjected 
to an annual robbery. ‘‘ You talk,” said 
the hon. Member, “of our speeches at Con- 
ciliation Hall, and of our then coming here 
to supplicate for grants of money. I enter 
my protest now, and always will, against 
its being supposed that we ever asked for 
money: we never begged; we have de- 
manded of you, and will again demand, our 
rights. I have pointed out these evils to 
you ; it is not my fault if you will not be- 
lieve them. While you are providing a re 
medy for temporary distress, I eall upon 
you to correct perennial evils. We ascribe 
these evils to the whole course of your 
policy towards Ireland; do not blame us 
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and say we are wasting your time, if we 
take this opportunity of endeavouring to 
show it. If at any time the calamity of 
war should come upon you, you will prove 
more formidable to your foes if you have 
Ireland conciliated, and conciliated you 
cannot hope to have her, unless you do her 
justice in these respects as in all others.” 
Lorp J. RUSSELL: I am far from 
complaining of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for taking this opportunity of speaking 
of what he considers to be the grievances 
of Ireland: so far from it, I could wish 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman would 
take every opportunity (whatever may be my 
opinion as to its fitness) of speaking in this 
House of anything which he may think a 
grievance in Ireland, and of stating in what 
respect he thinks the prosperity of Ireland 
may be improved. I am sure, and he has 
himself observed, that with regard to the 
present distress in Ireland, there is a dis- 
position in this House to listen to any pro- 
position that is calculated to relieve that 
distress ; and I assure him that, whether 
in reference to the origin of grievances in 
former times, or whether in reference to the 
measures that may be taken to promote the 
good of Ireland, there will always be a dis- 


position in this House to discuss the propo- 
sition fairly ; and if we cannot find that other 
measures proposed are for the good of Ire- 
land, I, for one, shall be ready to agree with 
him, if he can only show that his proposition 


is for the good of Ireland. I am very far 
from saying that a grant made to Ireland on 
the ground of her distress is to be regarded 
as 4 boon to Ireland. I consider this House, 
as representing the United Kingdom, is 
bound to consider every part of that king- 
dom ; and if one part is more distressed, 
at any particular period, than another, it is 
the bounden duty of this House to attend 
to it, and there is no call upon that parti- 
cular part to feel grateful to any other par- 
ticular part. 1 own it appears to me that, 
%0 far, the measures of the Government 
have been judicious measures, avoiding the 
two evils, of neglect on the one hand, and 
that which is equally dangerous, the osten- 
tatious display of relief on the other, which 
might have tended to augment the distress 
we are so anxious to relieve. This being 
my opinion, therefore, and thinking that 
the Government, having acted thus, will 
bring forward more extensive measures, if 
they should be necessary, in this confidence 
Treeommend the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man to withdraw his Motion; because, if, 
in his opinion, at any future time—a fort- 
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night or 4 month—Government shall appear 
not to have acted with sufficient prompti- 
tude, or the measures shall appear to be 
not sufficiently large, he will always have 
an opportunity of renewing his Motion, and 
of suggesting another course more condu- 
cive to the end in view. I think the hon. 
and learned Gentleman has rendered a ser- 
vice to the House by the statements he has 
made as to the real condition of Ireland at 
this period; but I think it is desirable, 
pending the measures of the Government, 
that his Motion should be withdrawn. 

Mr. O’CONNELL proposed to with- 
draw the Motion. 

Mr. LAWSON wished to say a few 
words before the Motion was withdrawn. 
He wished to speak on the subject as an 
independent Member of the House, for he 
hoped he had established his perfect inde- 
pendence there. He was then without al- 
liance or connexion with any leader in that 
House, and he desired to state his opinions 
in a few words. He did not, when he en- 
tered the House, contemplate making any 
observation upon the particular question 
which had been brought under the notice 
of the House by the hon. and learned 
Member for Cork; but after the state- 
ments which had been made by the hon. 
Member, and also by the hon. Member for 
Kilkenny, who succeeded him, he felt him- 
self constrained to trouble them with a few 
observations, and perhaps he might be a 
little more loquacious than he had hitherto 
been, not only upon the question referred 
to, but also on the general question under 
the consideration of the House. He felt 
himself the more obliged to state his opin- 
ions, since they, on his side of the House, 
found that all the opinions of the leaders 
in whom they placed confidence had been 
overthrown ; and he found that each one 
had to judge for himself. He should 
therefore state, very shortly, but very sin- 
cerely, the opinions he entertained with re- 
gard to Ireland. He thought, as regarded 
the question of famine that had been brought 
before them, there was no one on his side 
of the House who did not sincerely lament 
the sad position of Ireland, as it had been 
detailed by the hon. and learned Member 
for Cork—who, he thought, in the observa- 
tions he had made, had displayed great 
good taste and fecling, as he had not inter- 
woven with those observations much of po- 
litical matter, except in so far as regarded 
the social welfare of Ireland. In following 
out as far as he was able the remarks of 


the hon. Member for Kilkenny, he should 
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endeayour to show, that, in many points, 
those observations were very pertinent to 
the question in general debate before the 
House. [‘‘ No, no,’ and ‘Order.’’] He 
was sorry, it being the first time for many 
years that he had had reason to offer 
any observations, that he had met with 
any interruption. Ie thought, in a ques- 
tion of such vast importance, it was 
quite competent for English Members to 
offer their sympathies with the sister coun- 
try, and feel sincerely the sufferings of its 
population. Therefore, notwithstanding 
the interruption he had experienced, he 
should go on. The hon. Member opposite 
had said that the absence of the gentry 
from Ireland was one of the great sources 
of evil to that country. Now he thought 
it would be well for those who were hurry- 
ing on the question of Corn Law repeal, 
and the destruction of the agricultural in- 
terest in England, to consider whether the 
withdrawal of the gentry from England, 
and consequently the withdrawal of the 
available capital of the country, by the 
measures proposed by the right hon. Ba- 
ronet, might not bring a similar calamity 
upon England. Another point to which 
he wished to refer, was a very significant 


Famine and 


one to the gentry and people of England 


generally. It was in reference to a drain 
of capital from this country for the purchase 
of foreign corn. If it happened that there 
should be a drain of gold from this country 
for the purpose he had mentioned, then 
the same calamity which the hon. Member 
opposite had so well depicted with regard 
to Ireland, might occur with regard to 
England also. This was a matter of the 
greatest importance. He then alluded to 
the potato crop, and said, if the people of 
Ireland suffered so much from the failure 
of an article of food, upon which they de- 
pended from year to year, and thereby 
were compelled to have recourse to others 
for the means of sustenance, the people of 
England should take a lesson, and be cau- 
tious before they placed themselves in the 
same precarious and uncertain situation of 
dependence from year to year, at the mercy 
of foreign nations, many of whom probably 
entertained hostile feelings, and others might 
not retain the same kindly and social feel- 
ings towards England which the people of 
England did towards the people of Ireland. 
He, therefore, hoped the people of England 
would consider, when they thought kindly 
of the people of Ireland, and sympathized 
with their distresses, that, if they wished 
still to continue that kindness, they must 
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take care that they did not give their cop. 
sent to measures which would produce 
nearly the same causes in England, and 
thereby deprive them of all possibility of 
extending their assistance to the people of 
Taeland. He remembered that, in 1822, 
he had the great satisfaction of subscribing 
wards a fund for what was then stated to 
be for the relief of the people of Ireland 
from a famine. Now he recollected, as 
regarded that subscription, and that cala- 
mity, that then the House saw no cause 
for the repeal of the Corn Laws. A tem. 
porary expedient met a calamity. At that 
time 300,000/. was subscribed in England; 
but what was the effect upon the people of 
Ireland? He believed that the distresses 
of Ireland at that time would have fright. 
ened the right hon. Baronet at the head of 
Her Majesty Government from his propriety, 
and would have induced him to come down 
to the House with some extravagant mea- 
sure to meet the necessities of the occa- 
sion. But there then existed no fear of this 
sort, but 300,000. was subscribed to pur- 
chase provisions, which were sent to Ire- 
land. But what was the result. There 
was no money in Ireland to buy the provi- 
sions with. Well, then, might not a similar 
result occur in England if its populatiog 
was made dependent upon others? It was 
of no use telling them they should have 
cheap corn, if they had not money to buy 
it. What was the step at last taken with 
regard to Ireland? It was found to be 
necessary that the money should be sent 
to Ireland to employ the people upon public 
works. After that was done, there was a 
surplus of 100,0002. which it was found 
impossible to employ in Ireland, and that 
was reserved to be applied to permanent 
works. He hoped, therefore, the House 
would pause before they gave their consent 
to any measure, such as that of the right 
hon. Baronet, which must have the effect 
of making England dependent upon others 
for the means of sustenance. He would 
say, in conclusion, that he should never be 
a party to any measure which would contri- 
bute to take away from Ireland that m- 
mense advantage which it possessed of 
affording an ample supply of grain, not 
only for this country but for itself also. 
That that country might long continue to 
enjoy prosperity was his sincere wish, and 
that, under an improved state of affairs, It 
might become and long continue to be 4 
source of strength to the Empire at large. 
Mr. O’CONNELL said that, after what 
had fallen from the right hon, Baronet (Sir 
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J. Graham), and the observations of the 

noble Lord the Member for London (Lord 

J. Russell), he would consent to withdraw 

his Motion, reserving to himself the exer- 

cise of his right to bring it forward here- 

after, if he should deem it necessary. 
Motion withdrawn. 
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COMMERCIAL POLICY—CUSTOMS—CORN 
LAWS— ADJOURNED DEBATE (SIXTH 
NIGHT). 

On the Order of the Day for the resump- 
tion of the Adjourned Debate on the Corn 
Laws, 

Lorp J. MANNERS: I know, Sir, 

under what a disadvantage a Gentleman 

rises to take a part in this momentous dis- 
cussion, who cannot enlist heartily under 
either the blue banner of my hon. Friend 
the Member for Northamptonshire, or that 
of Her Majesty’s Ministers and the hon. 
Member for Stockport ;- but who, regard- 
ing both as Englishmen, and both as really 
anxious to promote the best interests of 
the country, strives to the best of his ability 
to reconcile the contending forces, and to 
wite in one league of harmony and con- 
cord the conflicting elements of trade and 
agriculture. Knowing then that I cannot 
appeal to the excited feelings and animo- 
sities that prevail within as well as without 
these walls, and that my appeal must be to 
the calmer judgment of some less troublous 
time, | shall confine within the narrowest 
limits that which I have to say. Before en- 
tering into the main question, let me correct 
amisapprehension into which the noble Lord 
the Member for Lincolnshire fell the other 
night with respect to my hon. Friend the 

Under Secretary of State for Foreign 

Affairs : quoting an isolated passage from 

aspeech of my hon. Friend’s on the Corn 

Law of 1842, the noble Lord placed him 
in the category of Ministerial converts ; 
but my hon. Friend’s speech was altoge- 
ther a free-trade speech, in which he ac- 
cepted that amended Corn Law as only an 
“instalment of justice.” Sir, I have been 
much struck, in approaching the consider- 
ation of the question, with the very general 
inclination on both sides of the House to 
view the problem how a country is to be 
supplied with food, as one exclusively of po- 
itical economy. Now I entertain great 
doubts whether such a question should be 
80 argued; and, without referring to those 
English political economists of whose opin- 
lons the House must be satiated, I will 
take leave to cite the language of one who 
in Italian literature occupies the same rank 
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as Adam Smith occupies in English. 
Count Carli, the President of a Supreme 
Council of Public Economy at Milan to- 
wards the close of the last century, in a 
remarkable treatise on the Corn Law, ex- 
pressly separates the question of supplying 
a country with food from the category of 
commerce ; he says— 

“ The matter of corn is an affair of administra- 
tion, and not of commerce, contrary to the other 
productions of the soil, such as wine, oil, &c.; be- 
cause without these man can live, which is not the 
case with bread ;’— 
and after referring to a period when Eng- 
land suffered much from a constant defi- 
ciency of the home harvests, he says— 
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“In these circumstances, with that wisdom 
which is worthy of a people free and thoughtful, 
the Government set about considering whence 
they might animate internal agriculture, and step 
by step diminish the need of foreign corn, in pro- 
portion as they augmented the produce of their 
own soil. It is sufficient for me to observe, that 
the material of which we are treating is an affair 
of administration, and not of commerce, and that 
no prudent Government will renounce it, because 
neither are the seasons always equal, nor are men 
always heroic.” 


Well, then, I am justified on such authority 
in considering this question apart from the 
doctrines of political economy. I will 
own, Sir, without giving in my adhesion to 
that most melancholy theory of my noble 
Friend the Member for Liverpool—a theory 
which if carried into general practice, 
would place the charter of the poor man, 
the mitre of the prelate, and the crown of 
the monarch alike at the merey of that 
most odious of all despotisms, the oligarchy 
of red tape—without acceding to that 
theory, I will own that when I heard nearly 
all the statesmen of the country had come 
to the conclusion that the Corn Laws 
should be abolished, I thought it was the 
duty of that great party who still believed 
protection to be essential to the welfare of 
the country, to carefully reconsider the 
whole subject, and, maturely weighing all 
the evidence that has of late years been 
submitted to the public, counting the cost 
of a protraction of the struggle, and esti- 
mating the chances of suecess—then, and 
then only, after that anxious deliberation, to 
come to a determinate resolution. For my- 
self, being of opinion, on grounds with 
which I need not trouble the House, that the 
effects of a free trade in corn have been 
greatly exaggerated on the one side and 
on the other, I was prepared to consider 
earefully and favourably any proposition 
that might have been legitimately submit- 
ted to the country either by the noble Lord 
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the Member for London, or. by the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury, that should have for its object 
the settlement of this long agitated ques- 
tion, and the extinction of those flames of 
civil discord which were then, and are now, 
so fiercely raging. But I was persuaded 
then, and am so now, that any such pro- 
position, to be permanently successful, must 
be made not on narrow, temporary, evan- 
escent, self-contradictory, and suspicious 
grounds, but on broad general principles; 
not hurried as the expedient of a terrified 
Cabinet, through a mystified Parliament, 
into a premature law, but submitted to that 
full and free discussion, and verdict of the 
English people, without which I am con- 
vineed no such mighty change can be be- 
neficial now, or satisfactory hereafter. I 
can easily conceive such a course being 
adopted; and indeed, after the speech last 
night of the right hon. Gentleman, were it 
not for the indisputable evidence of eyes 
and ears to the contrary, I should deny the 
possibility of an adverse policy being at- 
tempted. How different, Sir, would be 
now the position of Her Majesty’s advis- 
ers; what other and far better feelings 
would now prevail in the various counties of 
England, had the right hon. Baronet open- 
ed in the autumn of 1845 the ports, and on 
the meeting of Parliament announced that 
his convictions were changed; that, to use 
his own metaphor, he could no longer steer 
the vessel the same course; and that after 
those measures which the exigencies of 
the time required had been passed, he 
should appeal to the people to know whe- 
ther they had faith in his wisdom, skill and 
integrity, and would sanction his new com- 
mercial and industrial policy! I have lis- 
tened Sir, to all these long debates, in 
order to hear what reasons could be as- 
signed by Her Majesty’s servants for pur- 
suing an opposite course ; and the main 
plea of the right hon. Gentleman I take to be 
this: ‘‘ Most people,” said he, ‘‘agree that, 
following the example of foreign countries, 
and the precedents of our own Parliaments, 
we ought, being satisfied of the reality of 
the danger in Ireland, to have suspended, 
in the autumn of 1845, the laws regulating 
the importation of grain.” Yes, Sir, I 
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for one, agree with the right hon. Gentle- 
man, the ports ought then to have been 
opened; but what can we, what can the 
country think of a Government who, not 
doing then what it affirms it ought to have 
done, turns round now to its old supporters, 
and calls on them to remedy its own laches, 
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by adopting a course fatal, as they believe, 
to the best interests of their country? Nor, 
Sir, will it do for the right hon. Gentleman 
to say that the opposition he met with from 
his Cabinet was so strong, that he could 
not carry his proposal; for there is not, I 
venture to say, a man in England who be. 
lieves that those Members of the Cabinet 
who, returning to power at the invitation of 
the right hon. Gentleman, acceded to this 
far greater revolution, would have offered 
any very resolute or determined resistance 
to the minor step of opening the ports, 
sanctioned as it had been in the interim by 
the Central Protection Society of England, 
‘But if I had done so,”’ says the right hon, 
Gentlemen, ‘‘ the country party would have 
expected a guarantee from me that I would 
close the ports again, and that I was not 
prepared to give.’ Now, Sir, I have not 
heard any one Gentleman on this side of 
the House say he looked for any guarantee 
of the sort: on the contrary, the universal 
language has been, let that question be left 
to the decision of the country; and even 
now, late as it is, far later than if that much- 
derided Protection Government had been 
formed at Christmas, even now, if the right 
hon. Baronet is really in earnest—if he be- 
lieves the danger to be so imminent, the 
necessity so pressing, and the remedy so 
easy—the shortest way would be, before the 
end of this week, with the assent of every 
Gentleman in this House, to suspend the 
Corn Laws, open the ports, and leave it to 
the good sense of the English people to 
decide whether they should be closed again, 
and this Corn Law, or any other, or none 
at all, be adopted. But if you persevere in 
your present lumbering course of action, 
let me ask how soon do you expect to pass 
your measures into law, without your Com- 
mittee to inquire into the burdens on land, 
and, for aught I know, your Committees to 
inquire into the operation of free trade on 
the Colonies and on the finances of the Em- 
pire! No, Sir, if you believe present Trish 
distress is to be remedied by these mea- 
sures, open the ports now, and leave your 
great schemes to the decision of another 
Parliament. I trust, Sir, I have shown 
how unfairly the right hon. Gentleman has 
urged that plea; and as in urging it he 
taunted needlessly many Gentlemen around 
me, I will take leave to assure him, that 80 
far from expecting from him a guarantee 
close the ports again, I don’t believe there 
is a man, woman, or child in England who 
will, for the future, ask him to guarantee 
the Corn Laws, or anything else. No, Sit 
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the right hon. Gentleman may rely on it, 
that those who think protection to native 
industry as inseparably connected with the 
welfare of the country as it is deeply 
rooted in the affections of the people, will 
depend for the future on the good sense, 
courage, and determination of the Eng- 
glish people, not on the pledges or guaran- 
tees of statesmen and politicians. Through- 
out the speech of the right hon. Gentleman, 
I have to complain of the same want of 
candour and fair dealing with the argu- 
ments of his opponents. Now, it is ex- 
tremely pleasant at the time, though I 
don’t think much of it, afterwards to hear 
the way in which the right hon. Gentle- 
man disposes of the particular course of 
action, or line of argument, his opponent 
may chance to adopt. Thus, last night, 
the right hon. Gentleman said, if the hon. 
Member for Bristol had proposed a vote of 
want of confidence in Ministers, or a de- 
claration in favour of protection; or, if in 
short, he had done anything except that 
which he had done, then the right hon. 
Gentleman could have understood, and 
perhaps have been induced to support him; 
and Members are rather caught by that 


sortofreasoning. I was myself at first; but 
itis my firm conviction that whatever course 
the hon. Gentleman had adopted, he would 
have been met by a similar opposition from 


the right hon. Gentleman. But to return 
to the right hon. Gentleman’s main line of 
argument. He is horrified that the hon. 
Member for Bristol proposes the question 
shall stand over for six months: “to stand 
still for six months in a country like this is 
to retrograde.”’ We used to hear very 
different language not only from right hon. 
Conservatives, but even from that eminent 
champion of progress, the noble Lord the 
Member for the city of London. He used 
to tell us that the country could not stand 
4 yearly revolution; but now the right hon. 
Gentleman’s specific for all the evils of the 
country is a revolution every half year ! 
Truly, Sir, after such a declaration from 
the First Minister, I think my hon. Friend 
the hon. Member for Neweastle-under- 

yne, and others who think with him that 
there are still institutions and things worth 
fighting for left in England, are justified in 
withholding their confidence from so revolu- 
tionary a Government. Well, Sir, I now 
Come to the right hon. Gentleman’s esti- 
mate of the effect to be produced on fo- 
feign countries by this great commercial 
aud industrial revolution. “ Prussia,” 
suid he, “is shaken ;” but no evidence has 
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been submitted to us to show that Prussia 
is shaken: on the contrary, every public 
sign that Prussia has given is in the oppo- 
site direction; and I shall be very much sur- 
prised if Prussia, after the passing of these 
measures, does alter her present policy, for 
she will then have got all that she can ask 
or wish for from us, without making any 
equivalent to us. But passing from Prus- 
sia to France, the right hon. Gentleman 
said, that although the commercial aristo- 
cracy of France was opposed to free trade, 
yet intelligent public opinion was in favour 
of it. Let me ask, Sir, who are the leaders 
of this intelligent public opinion of France? 
I suspect Arago, and Thiers, and Berryer, 
and Louis Blane, are the leaders of that pub- 
lic opinion; and so far from being advocates 
of free trade, they are strenuous main- 
tainers of protection to French industry. I 
come now, Sir, to the main plea on which 
this Parliament is asked to consent to these 
sweeping changes—the failure of the Irish 
potato crop. Of that failure, and the pro- 
bable results, more especially after the 
statements we have lately been listening to 
of the hon. and learned Member for the 
county of Cork, I wish to speak in deep 
sympathy; perhaps I cannot evince that 
sympathy better than by not needlessly 
parading it. But, Sir, I must be allowed to 
say that when the right hon. Gentleman 
argues from the failure of the Irish potato 
crop, in the autumn of 1845, to a total re- 
peal of the Corn Laws in 1849, my reason is 
not so much convinced as my sympathy is 
affected. The right hon. Gentleman inau- 
gurated with solemn and melancholy pomp 
the laying of that great corner-stone on 
which the new social edifice of free trade 
was to be raised; but the very first stroke 
of the argumentative trowel he applied to it, 
shivered that stone to pieces, and now it 
lies there a shapeless mass of jarring and 
self-contradictory atoms; for the right hon. 
Gentleman himself told us that he did not 
expect his measures would reduce the price 
of agricultural produce; and the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary at War, im- 
proving on that text, delivered a most elo- 
quent homily to show that not only prices 
could not fall, but that there were no fo- 
reign provisions that could come in. Well, 
then, Sir, if this be so, how can present 
Irish distress be remedied by these mea- 
sures? I say, therefore, that apart from 
the merits of free trade or protection, no 
ease has been made out by Her Majesty’s 
servants for proposing to this Parliament a 
total repeal of the Corn Laws; and I am 
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consequently justified in voting with my | temptuous sneer; and, with all respect for 
noble Friend the Member for Salop (Lord | the right hon. Gentleman the Home Seere. 
Clive) in favour of an appeal to the coun-| tary it will not now do for him to say that 
try; nor am I answered if told that I can |a fixed duty cannot now be thought of be. 
appeal to my own constituents, for it is | cause some time ago he said he never would 
not an appeal to the electors of Newark | vote for a revenue duty on corn. Enter. 
alone that I seek for, but an appeal to all] taining, then, these opinions, not fearing 
the constituencies of England. But now, | free trade, and hoping that a future Parlia- 
Sir, let me say that I do not regard the | ment may sanction some such scheme as 
proposal of the Minister as the best that] that I have presumed to sketch, I yet de- 
could be made. I concur in many of the] precate any rash and hasty interference 
objections that have been urged against it. | with that system of protection under which 
It is not a fair measure—it is not a free- |trade and manufactures have risen to so 
trade measure—it is hardly a measure of | marvellous a prosperity—under which agri- 
free imports; it leaves on the one hand a| culture has made such gigantic strides— 
10 per cent. protection on manufactures ; | and above all do I deprecate this House, at 
anda burden of 5,000,000/. in the shape of | the dictation of the right hon. Baronet, so 
a Malt Tax, and a prohibition of the culti-| acting as to alienate from itself, and from 
vation of tobacco, on the other. It is of | those rulers whose edicts it seems prepared 
course in vain for a person in my position | to register, the sympathies, the affections, 
to offer any opinion to the country on so | and the confidence of that great rural po- 
great a question; but I am anxious to leave | pulation to which, in times of danger and 
on record what that opinion is, and I think | distress, the Sovereigns of England have 
that a scheme which would admit the pro- | ever been wont to look—nor look in vain— 
duce of our own Colonies and Indian corn | for ready obedience to the laws, dauntless 
duty free, and foreign grain at a moderate | courage, and unswerving fidelity. For 
fixed duty, would place the corn trade on a | these reasons, while I neither fear nor hope 
basis satisfactory to the great mercantile | much from a free trade in corn; while! 
interests of this country, would bind the | am anxious to see a settlement of this great 


various Members of our vast colonial em- 
pire by the closest ties of common interest 
to the mother country, and afford to the 
English farmer a fair security against the 
undue competition of his foreign compe- 
titor. Were this, Sir, my opinion alone, it 
would be worthless; but it is the opinion of 
many able and experienced men in the city 
of London and in Manchester; and I en- 
treat the attention of the House to the fol- 
lowing extract from the last circular of 
Messrs. Ferguson and Taylor, of Man- 
chester: — 

“We are not,” say they, “insensible to the 
advantages of providing the benefit of cheap food 
for the population of these countries; and we think 
the safest means of doing this, is by affording every 
facility for developing the resources of our soil, 
and making its yield abundant by the encourage- 
ment of those engaged in its cultivation. A low 
fixed duty of about 5s. or 6s. would uphold British 
agriculture, whilst the protection would not be so 
great as to place the native corngrower beyond 
the risk of competion.” 
Non meus hic sermo : this is not the lan- 
guage of the Central Protection Society, 
nor of any of the old-fashioned supporters 
of the landed interest; it comes from those 
most deeply interested in the welfare of 
Manchester and English manufactures; 
and I say that opinions and authorities 
such as these cannot be pooh poohed away 


and long-agitated question—but in a man- 
ner satisfactory and honourable to all classes 
—I shall give a most hearty vote in favour 
of an appeal to the country ; and oppose a 
resolute, though it may be an ineffectual, 
negative to the proposition that this House 
of Commons do resolve itself into a Com- 
mittee for the purpose of considering the 
Corn Laws, with a view to their repeal. 


Captain LAYARD observed, that what- 
ever might be the opinion formed by some 
hon. Gentlemen on the other side of the 
House, concerning the great question pro- 
posed to their consideration by the right 
hon. Baronet at the head of Her Majesty's 
Government, looking upon it, as he did, as 
a question of vital importance—as a ques- 
tion by which the great principles of free 
trade were at once to be established; or, 
should the measure be rejected, for some 
time delayed (for he was one of those who 
never had the smallest doubt that free 
trade must ultimately succeed), it was his 
intention to give his warmest support to 
this great and beneficial measure ; and he 
earnestly trusted that hon. Gentlemen 
would well and deeply consider the fear- 
ful responsibility that would attach to 
them if they any longer banded them- 
selves together, and, under the ery of pr- 
tection to native industry, tried to mal- 
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tain a monopoly, which was nothing more 
nor less than a restriction on the food 
of the people. No cause that had ever 
been brought before Parliament had pro- 
gressed so rapidly as that of free trade 
within the last few months. Those who 
had been the most skilful and strenuous 
defenders of monopoly had thrown down 
their arms, and said they could no longer 
defend so weak and hollow a cause; and 
what argument had the _protectionists 
brought forward that had not been refuted 
over and over again? They had stated 
that a quantity of land would get out of 
cultivation; but let them remember the 
meeting at Goatacre, among the Wiltshire 
labourers, where the protectionists_ peti- 
tioned against protection, and where it 
was stated that when the labourer re- 
quested to be allowed to rent patches of 
ground, he was told by the farmer he must 
pay 8/. for that for which the farmer paid 
but 27. For his part he believed that with 
such an increasing population—that with 
such an impetus a8 would be given to trade 
were this measure carried — that so far 
from any land going out of cultivation, 
in places where now there was only a 
wilderness and a game we 


pegeers’ 

should shortly see extensive agd flourish- 
ing gardens. In every experiment. made by 
the right hon. Baronet, approaching free 
trade, he had been eminently successful; 
and the last alteration in the Tariff had 
more than realized his most sanguine hopes. 
What was the use of experience? Were 


they to shut their eyes to it? Were they 
to be for ever blind? However that might 
be the case with some Gentlemen, he be- 
lieved a far different feeling began to per- 
vade the country, and he believed a better 
proof could not be adduced to support the 
truth of the assertion, than the wise, the 
judicious choice made the other day by 
the West Riding of Yorkshire; a choice, in 
his mind, equally honourable to the electors 
and the elected. What could be a more 
ample proof of the alteration which had 
come over the feelings of the people, than 
that a few years ago the noble Lord was 
beaten because he was not a sufficient pro- 
tectionist, and now he stood in the proud 
position of their Representative as a free 
trader; or the course about to be taken by 
the noble Lords on the other side of the 
House? He alluded to the noble Lord 
(Viscount Sandon) the Member for Liver- 
pool, and the noble Lord the Member for 
Newark. The first noble Lord made a 
= in favour of protection, which was 

ed, and justly so, by the hon. Ba- 
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ronet the Member for Oxford. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary at War 
had also put in his claim; but, in his 
opinion, it was about as just a one as the 
American claim to Oregon, and seemed to 
show that right hon. Gentleman to be of a 
very avaricious disposition, as the noble 
Lord had, in the division he had made of 
himself, given his old friends (the Govern- 
ment) what they, no doubt, considered upon 
this occasion the better half—namely, his 
vote. Now, the line thus pursued by the 
noble Lord put him in mind of a cireum- 
stance that happened a few years ago. A 
person at Huntingdon having given a vote 
to a successful candidate, the Member, 
from those pure motives of gratitude which 
actuated so many politicians, procured for 
the man the place of chorister at Canter- 
bury. But when he was required to per- 
form the duties, he was found to have no 
voice at all. Some one, patronised by the 
genius of poetry, though in a very inferior 
degree to the hon. Member for Pomfret, 
put the story into rhyme, and it ran thus:— 

“A singing man and cannot sing! 

No need to thank your patron’s bounty :”’ 

“ Excuse me, sir, if I can’t sing, 

My voice is in another county.” 
So it was with the noble Lord the Member 
for Liverpool, who had made a right good 
speech for protection, as far as was possible 
in such a cause; but his voice, like the 
chorister’s, was in a different direction. 
Then the noble Lord the Member for Ne- 
wark wrote a letter to his constituents, and 
said, if ever he was returned again, he 
would not vote in favour of protection. 
What the noble Lord would now do it was 
impossible to say. He defied any Mem- 
ber who had listened to the noble Lord’s 
speech to say what the noble Lord’s actual 
views on the question now were. He 
could not help thinking it would have 
been just as well if the two noble Lords 
had paired off and said nothing at all 
on the matter. When he heard the 
right hon. Gentleman, then Secretary 
at War, state in his free-trade speech— 
which he congratulated him upon—when 
he said in that speech that the Corn Law 
of 1815 was, in his mind, a great mistake, 
he agreed with him in that opinion ; nay, 
for his part, he went further, and not only 
thought it a great mistake, but a great 
crime, By that mistake or crime, which- 
ever they chose to call it, commerce had 
been crippled, agriculture had been injured, 
crime and misery had increased. It had 
given rise to difference of feeling greatly to 
be deplored. But like other crimes, it had 
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brought its own punishment. It had for 
years kept the agriculturists in hot water 
and uncertainty ; and at last received its 
just retribution and condemnation by the 
very hand that millions had been spent to 
raise in its defence. They were told by 
the protectionists, that it was by this law 
that great and glorious England had taken 
her stand as one of the greatest nations of 
the earth. But what a fallacy! He would 
give them an illustration. He supposed no 
one, either in the House or out of it, would 
doubt for a moment that the right hon. 
Baronet at the head of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment was afree trader. Now, did any 
one suppose for a moment, that because 
the right hon. Gentleman had lived with 
the protectionist party, had spoken with 
them, and had acted with them, that 
that was the reason he was a free 
trader? Certainly not. These had been 
his hindrances—in spite of all these he 
was a free trader, from honest and sin- 
cere conviction. And who could doubt that 
he would have been a free trader long ago, 
if it had not been for these unhappy con- 
nexions ? So it was with England. It 
was not on account of these Corn Laws 
she had become great and glorious, but in 
spite of them; and she would no doubt 
have arrived at a higher pitch of grandeur 
if she had not suffered from the ill effects 
of these baneful laws. He could not help 
expressing his surprise (though certainly 
there were times when a wise man ought 
to be surprised at nothing), though on the 
last occasion that he (Captain Layard) had 
the honour of addressing the House upon 
this subject, he had foretold that the hon. 
Baronet at the head of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, and the present Secretary for 
the Colonies (Mr. Gladstone) would become 
ere long free traders. He was delighted 
to find that his prediction had been correct, 
though at that time he was not sanguine 
enough to hope that the change would have 
been made so quickly and completely. But 
he congratulated them on having acted in 
a manner worthy of the high station in 
which their talents had placed them. They 
had been undismayed by the thunders of 
the Caucasus, unscared by the virulent at- 
tack of the hon. Member for Shrewsbury ; 
though, indeed, they were manifestly guilty 
of the charge brought against them by that 
Gentleman—the charge of sacrificing that 
which was supposed to be the benefit of 
their party, to the welfare and happiness 
of their country. They had been told by 
the hon. Members for Shrewsbury and New- 
ceastle-under-Lyme, that rotten potatoes 
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had given rise to rotten argument—that the 
fear of scarcity had been exaggerated ; but 
the deplorable accounts received from Ire. 
land, unhappily, too surely proved that the 
prudent measures taken by the Govern. 
ment were only those which were absolutely 
necessary ; and he, for one, believed most 
men would agree with him in thinking that 
those who prepared for a scarcity acted 
more wisely, ay, and more conscientiously, 
than those who, with the fact staring them 
in the face, of the fearful loss which had 
happened to the potato crop, endeavoured 
to argue that no scarcity need be feared at 
all. In that able pamphlet entitled “ An 
Attempt to estimate the Effect of Protect. 
ing Duties on the Profits of Agriculture,” 
by Mr. Morton and Mr. Trimmer, it was 
proved to demonstration that the tenant- 
farmer and the agricultural labourer were 
considerable losers by this so-called “ pro- 
tection.” By that pamphlet the truth was 
proved of the declaration of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Stockport, Mr. Cobden, that the 
system of protecting duties was a system 
of mutual plunder between the growers of 
the different descriptions of agricultural 
produce. He would have been delighted 
had the right hon. Baronet proposed to do 
away at once with all duty upon the impor- 
tation of corn, because he believed the only 
real danger attending the agriculturists 
was the uncertainty with which they had 
to contend at present, and which must 
continue for the ensuing three years—an 
uncertainty which prevented that self-reli- 
ance, that outlay of capital and industry, 
which could alone raise them to that inde- 
pendence which they ought to aspire to, 
but which was unattainable as long as they 
relied on artificial prices and a bolstering 
system. He, for one, had the greatest re- 
liance on the ability and judgment of the 
noble Lord the Member for London ; that 
reliance was, if possible, increased when 
the noble Lord made the assertion, which 
to him seemed so wise, but to many 80 
startling, that protection was the bane of 
agriculture. For his part, he looked on 
this measure as a great and beneficial one 
—one not only advantageous to this coun- 
try, but which set a bright example to the 
world at large, and an example worthy of 
all imitation. He would vote for this 
measure, believing that it would prove one 
great link to assist in binding together the 
nations of the earth in unity and peace. 
Mr. R. PALMER rose for the purpose 
of expressing the opinions of the constitu- 
ency he had the honour to represent, an 
with whom he entirely concurred on 
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question. His constituents were awaiting 
with the most intense anxiety the result of 
their deliberations, believing that upon it 
would depend either their future prosperity 
or permanent distress. It was, however, 
unnecessary for him to state the feeling 
of the publie on this subject ; since a num- 
ber of meetings had been held in various 
parts of the country since these measures 
had been announced, and, almost without 
exception, they had been unanimous in 
condemning the measure. Persons con- 
nected with the agricultural interest had 
never calculated that the right hon. Baro- 
net, so long the advocate of protection, 
would, almost at a moment’s notice, have 
turned round and advocated a precisely 
contrary course. Ile thought they were 
justified in that opinion by the speeches 
the right hon. Baronet had delivered in 
that House. He was not going to quote 
Hansard at any length, yet he thought he 
should be justified in referring to a speech 
delivered by the right hon. Baronet (Sir 
R. Peel) in 1844, on a Motion by the hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. Villiers). 
The right hon. Baronet then said— 

“T think the agriculture of this country is enti- 
tled to protection, and that it is so entitled to pro- 
tection from considerations of justice as well as 
policy. I do consider that there are special and 
peculiar burdens on agriculture. I do believe that 
that portion of the Act which imposes burdens for 
the relief of the poor, and subjects the profits of 
trade to those burdens, as well as the profits of 
agriculture, has not, so far as the profits on trade are 
concerned, been acted on, whilst it has been acted 
on with respect to the profits on agriculture. I say, 
on that ground, that I think there are special bur- 
dens applicable to agriculture. I think also that 
there are restrictions on the application of capital 
as concerns agriculture. I think, therefore, that 
considerations of justice do entitle agriculture to 
protection. I think that considerations of policy, 
80 far as the general interest of all classes is con- 
cerned, justify this protection.” 


And the right hon. Baronet concluded his 
speech on that occasion by saying— 

“Trepeat the declaration I made at the com- 
mencement of the Session on the part of the Go- 
vernment, that we do not intend, and have not in- 
tended, to diminish the protection which the exist- 
ing Corn Laws give to agriculture.” 


It was on a statement of this kind that the 
country had placed reliance; and nothing 
could have caused more surprise than the 
recent change of opinions avowed by the 
right hon. Baronet. He had been present 
at several meetings in the county he repre- 
sented, and he must say he never saw such 
unanimity of feeling in his life. Neither 
Was it confined to the cultivators of the 
land; for many respectable tradesmen he 
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had conversed with were all convinced of 
the alarming consequences which would 
ensue from these measures. The question 
was universally asked in the country, what 
grounds are there for these great changes ? 
He had listened with the greatest possible 
attention to the greater part of the debate, 
and especially to the eloquent speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman last evening ; 
but he had not heard any one substantial 
reason—nor, indeed, was there any reason 
brought prominently forward, either by the 
right hon. Baronet or the Secretary for 
the Home Department, or the Secretary at 
War, except the failure of the potato crop 
in Ireland. Now, he heard with great 
regret the statements made on this subject 
last night by the right hon. Baronet. But 
the question which naturally arose on hear- 
ing them was this—whether the measure 
the right hon. Baronet now proposed could 
by possibility remedy that particular evil ? 
He could perfectly understand, that if the 
right hon. Baronet had proposed to open the 
ports for a time, it might be the means of 
giving greater facilities for the purchase of 
food to relieve a starving population ; but it 
did not appear to him that opening the 
ports, whether temporarily or permanently, 
could have any effect, unless the unfortu- 
nate individuals who were the subjects of 
that calamity had the wherewithal to pur- 
chase corn? The right hon. Baronet said 
that he had proposed to the Cabinet to 
open the ports at once, but that they re- 
jected that suggestion. Now, he, for one, 
did not think that in such a measure there 
would have been much difficulty. He 
thought the right hon. Baronet might have 
taken upon himself the responsibility of 
suspending the law, and opening the ports 
for a time: for he, for one, after hearing 
the statements of the right hon. Baronet 
respecting the distress in consequence of the 
failure of the potato crop, would never, for 
a moment, have objected to any Bill of In- 
demnity which it might have been necessary 
to bringin in consequence of such a measure. 
He did not believe that any persons, how- 
ever they might advocate the existing law, 
would oppose any Government which con- 
sidered it absolutely necessary, for the se- 
curity of any part of Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects, that such a temporary suspension of 
the law should be adopted. But the right 
hon. Baronet argued that, in his opinion, it 
was impossible to open the ports as a tem- 
porary measure, without involving the re- 
consideration and repeal of the Corn Law 
itself. He was not sufficiently versed in 
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political affairs to say whether that was a 
correct opinion or not; but he did not see 
that the one was at all the necessary con- 
sequence of: the other. The right hon. 
Baronet alluded last night to several occa- 
sions on which the Corn Law had been tem- 
porarily suspended by Orders in Council. 
He recollected also that in August, 1827, 
Mr. Canning obtained an Order in Council 
for the admission of 500,000 quarters of 
corn, in consequence of the rise in price 
occasioned by a deficient harvest. No 
doubt, in so doing, Mr. Canning did right; 
and he recollected that a Bill of Indemnity 
was passed in the next Parliament. But 
Mr. Canning, having done this, never 
thought of coming to that House and saying 
the Corn Law itself must be abandoned. 
Nor could he see, at the present moment, 
any good reason why, if the temporary sus- 
pension of the law had been again adopted 
to meet this temporary difficulty, the law 
might not again have come into operation. 
It would require no Act of Parliament to 
bring back the law into operation; for it 
would come into operation of its own ac- 
cord when the necessity for its suspension 
had ceased. A great deal had been said 
as to protection, not alone to agriculture, 
but also to all other products of native in- 
dustry; but he should confine himself to the 
protection afforded to agriculture. That 
had been abandoned by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, who stated that they had good 
reasons for changing their mind on the sub- 
ject, though they had not adduced any sa- 
tisfactory reason to him for its abandon- 
ment. Protection to agriculture was, how- 
ever, no new part of the political wisdom 
of this country; it had been the policy of 
England for centuries. In Lord Camp- 
bell’s ‘‘ Lives of the Chancellors,” refer- 
ence was made to it in the first year of the 
reign of Henry VII.; when the Lord Chan- 
cellor of the day, Morton, the ancestor of a 
noble Lord connected with the Anti-Corn- 
Law League, addressing Parliament, which 
was then the practice, instead of a Speech 
from the Throne as at present, cautioned 
the people of this country against allowing 
British gold to be sent out of the country 
for the purchase of foreign produce. That 
was the earliest instance of protection he 
had seen recorded; but he believed that it 
had existed from a period still earlier in the 
history of this country. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Sheffield had quoted Mr. Huskisson 
on a former evening in support of free trade 
in corn; but he remembered that right hon. 
Gentleman’s speech on the silk trade, in 
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which the principle of free trade was enun. 
ciated, as well as another speech in which 
a contrary principle was maintained on the 
subject of corn. And whatever Mr. Hus. 
kisson’s opinions might be on other points, 
one thing was clear, if his own words were 
to be trusted—namely, that he was in fa. 
vour of protection to agriculture. These 
were the words of Mr. Huskisson on that 
subject :— 

“Let bread,” he said, “be the produce of your 
own soil. I care not how cheap it is; it is cheap 
now; and the cheaper it is the better. But let us 
have a sufficiency of our own growth for our own 
purposes, as far as possible. And, in order that 
we may ensure the continuance of that cheapness 
and sufficiency, we must ensure to the home 
grower that protection which has contributed to 
produce them.” 
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That was high authority; and he (Mr. 
Palmer) fully concurred in the views of that 
right hon. Gentleman, because he had never 
seen any reason to suppose them erroneous, 
The noble Lord the Member for London 
had held equally strong language in favour 
of protection in former days. The noble 
Lord had since changed his mind on that 
point; but he only wished to show how the 
principle of protection had been at all times 
maintained by men of the greatest ability 
in that House; and that, therefore, those 
who clung to it still had, at least, high au- 
thority for so doing. A good deal had also 
been said on the subject of compensation 
to the landed interest. He (Mr. Palmer) 
had never contemplated compensation; and 
in his opinion, it was not an argument 
which ought to be put forward in a debate 
upon the principle of protection. The 
principle of protection was either right or 
wrong: if it was right, it ought to be main- 
tained at every hazard; if it was, on the 
contrary, wrong, and unjust, and unfair, 
then those who enjoyed it had no right to 
ask for compensation on its removal. But 
as the right hon. Baronet had alluded to it 
in his speech, or, more properly speaking, 
as he had referred to the equivalent ad- 
vantages which his proposition would con- 
fer upon the agriculturist, as a counter- 
balance to the removal of protection, he 
could only say that, as far as he was able 
to collect them, the opinions of all those 
whom he had consulted on the subject, or 
conversed with, were opposed to the plans 
of the right hon. Baronet, which they con- 
sidered in the light of so much waste paper, 
and as forming no equivalent whatever for 
the direct loss they would sustain. The 
right hon. Baronet had stated that the ef- 
fects of the former alterations made by 
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him in the Corn Law and in the Tariff of 
duty on provisions, had been productive of 
no injury, but, on the contrary, had been 
productive of great benefit to all parties; 
and the right hon. Baronet had instanced 
the great rise that had taken place in the 
prices of cattle, of meat, and of other com- 
modities, as a proof of that position, not- 
withstanding the anticipations of many to 
the contrary. The hon. Member for So- 
merset, however, had stated many reasons 
why that rise in prices should have occurred, 
and therefore he should not touch on that 
part of the subject; but he certainly did 
think that the right hon. Baronet could 
not take credit for that rise on the ground 
of removing protection, because when the 
right hon. Baronet had introduced the Ta- 
riff, he stated it to be for the express pur- 
pose of reducing prices. The alterations, 
therefore, made by the right hon. Gentle- 
man would appear to have been of no 
great advantage to the farmer or to the 
consumer. But, even admitting that the 


facts were as the right hon. Baronet in- 
ferred, and that the circumstances had 
actually occurred which he took credit for, 
did not that furnish an exceedingly good 
and sufficient argument for leaving things 


alone, and not meddling with them any 
further? He believed that the constant 
meddling with the Corn Law had caused 
more difficulty and distress to the agricul- 
tural party than any badness of seasons or 
other circumstance whatever. After the 
alterations of 1842, the farmer had just 
now begun to recover strength; he was 
getting remunerating prices for his pro- 
duce; the labourers were better paid; and 
a general prosperity commenced to prevail 
inthe country. But the right hon. Baro- 
net, by the proposition he had made, had 
done much to turn the scale the other way, 
and reverse the balance. The effect of the 
agitation which had succeeded upon the 
question raised by his proposition, was a 
complete stagnation in the market for agri- 
cultural produce. No miller bought now, ex- 
cept for present purposes, as it were ‘‘ from 
hand to mouth.”’ No business had been 
done in the market of the county which he 
represented, the market of Reading, since 
the period of the proposition of the right 
hon. Baronet; and though prices, perhaps, 
Were quoted as high as on any previous oc- 
casion, and though it might be, also, that a 
few parcels of very good wheat were sold 
at these prices, still there was no actual 
dealing, no actual sales, in the great ma- 
Jonity of instances. That stagnation was a 
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most material disadvantage to the farmer, 
especially at this time of the year; and it 
created a difficulty in making up his rent, 
fully equal to a difference of 7s. or 8s. a 
quarter in the price of his produce. The 
time, as well as the circumstances, were 
each most unfortunate for the farmer in 
regard to the plan of the right hon. Baronet. 
It had been said by the noble Lord, whose 
sentiments had been quoted by the last 
speaker on the subject, that protection was 
the bane of agriculture; but he (Mr Palmer) 
would put it to any person acquainted with 
the face of the country during the last 
twenty years, whether a more scientific 
system of cultivation did not now prevail in 
all places; whether more capital was not 
employed upon land; and whether the pro- 
duce was not much greater now than at 
that period? Yet all this had occurred 
under what the noble Lord had termed 
“the bane of agriculture’—a system of 
protection. He (Mr. Palmer) believed pro- 
tection not to be the bane of agriculture, 
but the contrary ; for it was his opinion 
that the farmers were induced to lay out 
their capital upon the land on the strength 
of the home market being ensured to them, 
a consequence of protection—an argument 
which had been often used in that House ; 
and he liked it none the worse for being 
old, although old arguments as well as old 
principles were now going fast out of 
fashion—that argument was, that protec- 
tion to British agriculture was given with 
the view to make this country independent, 
as far as it could possibly be made, of the 
foreign supply. This argument had been 
supported with great ability in that House 
upon several occasions by various hon. 
Members, but by no hon. Member with 
greater ability than by the right hon. Ba- 
ronet the Home Secretary. These were 
the sentiments of the right hon. Baronet 
expressed upon that occasion :— 

“It appeared to him that for a State of the 
power and the magnitude of Great Britain, deli- 
berately and voluntarily to place itself in a state 
of dependence on foreign Powers for its daily food, 
was the most foolish thing that could be imagined. 
It was like placing the country in a state of siege 
—all the supplies were to be drawn from without, 
and if they were stopped there would be a state of 
dearth which would lead to absolute desperation, 
and there would be this destruction if our supplies 
could be cut off by any foreign Power. If we 
placed ourselves in that position, there were ene- 
mies so jealous of us, that they would readily cut 
off the supplies, and reduce us to the greatest ex- 
tremity ; and when he heard such a proposition 

ressed, he could but consider it most dangerous 
and most unwise. After all, it was not in the 
power of any human legislation to prevent occa- 
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sionally a deficient harvest. Neither was it pos- 
sible for any legislation to prevent a deficient har- 
vest from being a national calamity.” 


That was the opinion of the right hon. Ba- 
ronet in 1839; and the opinions of the 
right hon. Baronet at the head of the Go- 
vernment were analogous, as expressed on 
the same occasion. In that debate the 
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right hon. Baronet spoke as follows :— 


“ Now, if you are right in maintaining that the 
shores of the Baltic will afford our chief supply, 
and if in reliance on that supply we diminish ma- 
terially the production of corn at home, the mis- 
fortune of a generally deficient harvest may in- 
volve us in the greatest peril. In ordinary sea- 
sons we may safely trust to a regular supply from 
abroad, and the discouragement of home produc- 
tion may not be seriously felt ; but if the common 
calamity should arrive (and Mr. Tooke and the 
highest authorities show that it ought to be fore- 
seen), then we may have cause bitterly to repent 
our loss of independence, and to find that the en- 
couragement we gave to home production, by re- 
strictive duties, was a provident insurance against 
the dangers of famine.” 

These were no small authorities in support 
of that view of the case; and he should 
leave them to the House to weigh at their 
leisure. A good deal had been said in the 
course of the debate about the question 
under discussion being a labourers’ question 
and a landlords’ question. The strongest 
proof, however, that it was not altogether a 
landlords’ question was furnished by the 
manner in which it had been taken up by 
the tenant-farmers at the meetings which 
had taken place in all parts of the country. 
Go where one would, very few of the land- 
lords were to be found at these meetings ; 
they were all, or mostly all, composed of 
tenant-farmers. The tenant-farmers felt 
that their interests were materially involved 
in the question at issue, and therefore 
they displayed unwonted activity. The 
landlord was, in most cases, an opulent 
man, to whom it was not perhaps important 
if his rental was reduced some 20 or 25 
per cent.; but the tenant-farmer had in- 
vested all his capital in his farm; every 
thing he had in the world was at stake; and 
consequently he felt himself to be in a very 
different position. And when people said 
that the landlord had but to reduce the 
rent to place the tenant in a safe position, 
they spoke without a knowledge of the real 
facts of the case in question, as regarded 
the farmer. Rent, in point of fact, was by 
no means the heaviest charge upon the land 
of the tenant. Ten shillings a quarter dif- 
ference in the price of corn would not 
make more than half the difference in the 
amount of rent. An intelligent tenant- 
farmer had informed him, that if wheat 
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was reduced 10s. below an average of 54g,, 
it would make to him half the difference 
of the rent he paid his landlord ; and he 
had argued, therefore, that the question 
was one of vital importance to him. If the 
price of corn was low, because of the 
largeness of the produce, no man could 
reasonably complain ; but when the remu- 
nerative price of that article was beaten 
down still lower by foreign competition, 
then indeed he considered that the farmer 
had a good right to complain of the system 
which led to such ruinous results. With 
respect to the question being a labourers’ 
question, it was a common observation, 
that it was to the advantage of the labourer 
to have bread as cheap as possible. That 
sounded well, no doubt, and it was true in 
fact, so far as fixed incomes were con- 
cerned. To the man with a fixed income 
it was most desirable that bread and meat, 
and every other article of consumption, 
should be obtained at as cheap a rate as 
possible ; but that rule did not apply to the 
daily labourer, who had to subsist upon 
the wages he earned from «lay to day. The 
right hon. Baronet at the head of the Go- 
vernment, and the right hon. Baronet the 
Home Secretary, had both come to the 
conclusion that the wages of labour were 
not dependent upon the prices of provisions; 
and he did not deny that to a certain ex- 
tent they were right; that the price of 
wages and the price of provisions did 
not rise and fall like alternate buckets in 
a well. He said, however, that in the 
agricultural districts the price of corn was 
the basis on which wages were founded. 
When there was a considerable addition to 
the price of corn, there was always a rise 
in wages, and when there was a great fall 
in the price of corn, wages, in like manner, 
fell. When farmers were unable to get 
good prices, and when matters went unfa- 
vourably for them, he had always found 
that the labourers were the worst off. He 
recollected when corn was much lower than 
at present—in 1822, and again in 1835, 
which was a remarkably low year—that 
there was the greatest distress among the 
labouring classes, because the farmers were 
unable to obtain remunerating prices for 
their produce. The right hon. Baronet 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment did not always entertain the same 
opinion on this subject which he now pro- 
fessed. He did not find fault with him for 
the change; but he wished to quote the 
opinion expressed by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman in 1839 on this question. At that 
time, in addressing, he presumed, the ad- 
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yocates of a repeal of the Corn Laws, the 
right hon. Baronet said— 

“Tf they desired a low price of corn, let them 
declare their intention, and he would tell them that 
their object was to reduce the rate of wages ; for 
low wages would certainly be the result of the low 
price of corn.” 

That was the right hon. Baronet’s opinion 
in 1839, on this subject, and, as it would 
appear, in direct opposition to the senti- 
ments which the right hon. Baronet ap- 
peared now to entertain. He was aware 
that the whole subject had been so long, 
so ably, and so successfully debated, 
that he had to apologize for trespassing 
on the attention of the House at such 
length. He was not one of those who 
would cast blame or throw any impu- 
tation on any man or set of gentlemen 
who, on a great political question, should 
find it necessary to change their opinions ; 
but when he saw a statesman like the 
right hon. Baronet at the head of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, who was certainly no 
novice in the conduct of public affairs, and 
who must have made such subjects the 
study of his life—when he saw a Gentle- 
man of such ability and experience throw 
overboard all his former arguments, and 
abandon all his former principles—when 
he heard him admit that all his former 
views, founded on some experience, were 
erroneous—and when he heard the compli- 
mentary language which he used towards 
the heads of the party that went by the 
name of the Anti-Corn-Law League—when 
he recollected all this, however he might 
admire the boldness of the Minister, it was 
not surprising if his confidence in him as a 
statesman was very materially shaken. 
For his own part, entertaining a strong 
opinion on the expediency of protection, 
not alone to agriculture, but also to other 
branches of native industry, and seeing no 
sufficient reasons for the contemplated 
change, the right hon. Baronet would ex- 
euse him if he declined following him into 
the path through which he would wish to 
lead them. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary at War told them the other 
night that this was a fine opportunity for 
the display of their honour and disinterest- 
edness; but he for one could not see how 
he was to maintain his honour at the ex- 
pense of his political honesty. He had 
never given any pledge, and had never 
been asked for one, but still he thought 
there was an implied agreement between 

and his constituents that he would en- 
deavour to maintain the protection for 
Which he had hitherto struggled ; and, 
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therefore, so long as he had the honour of 
having a seat in that House, it should never 
be said that he had betrayed the trust 
that had been reposed in him, or the inter- 
ests that had been committed to his charge. 

Sir C. NAPIER. had hoped that after 
the able, brilliant, heart-stirring, and un- 
answerable speech of the right hon. Ba- 
ronet the First Lord of the Treasury, the 
hon. Members opposite would have allowed 
the debate to come to a conclusion that 
evening. THe feared, however, from what 
had fallen from the noble Lord the Member 
for Newark, that if it was still the inten- 
tion of hon. Members to proceed with that 
debate, they would no doubt, follow out 
the same course of invective in which they 
had hitherto indulged against the right hon. 
Baronet, in the vain hope of inducing the 
right hon. Baronet to alter his mind, and 
adopt another course. He was glad that 
the hon. Gentleman who had last addressed 
the House, had not spoken in the same 
bitter tone of feeling as the other hon. 
Members who had spoken on the same 
side. The great complaint that hon. Gen- 
tlemen had made against the right hon. 
Baronet was, that he had proposed a new 
Corn Law in consequence of the state of 
the potato crop in Ireland, and the depres- 
sion and distress which were soon to follow 
it. But he did not see why the right hon. 
Baronet was to be blamed alone. The 
right hon. Baronet at the head of the Home 
Department had changed his mind as well 
as the right hon. Baronet the First Lord 
of the Treasury. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Seeretary at War had followed 
in their wake; and he believed that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was of the 
same opinion as the right hon. Baronets. 
The rest of the Cabinet had also followed 
the right hon. Baronet in adopting the just 
and popular view which he had taken. 
Why, then, was the censure of hon. Gen- 
tlemen reserved for the right hon. Baronet ? 
He wondered that they had not blamed 
hon. Gentlemen on the Opposition side of 
the House, who, having formerly been ad- 
voeates for a fixed duty, now agreed in 
opinion with the noble Lord the Member 
for London, and thought that the time was 
come for a total repeal of the Corn Laws. 
He was surprised that this change had 
called forth no expressions of astonishment 
or indignation from those hon. Gentlemen 
who ploughed with the same horses which 
they had yoked together twenty or thirty 
years ago. Had not the right hon. Ba- 
ronet told the House over and over again, 
that on the 1st of November he proposed 
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to his Colleagues to open the ports, and 
that he was only supported by three of his 
Colleagues? The right hon. Baronet, 
seeing that his Colleagues would not agree 
with him, gave his resignation into Her 
Majesty’s hands. The noble Lord the 
Member for London then attempted to 
form an Administration, but failed in 
the attempt; and he (Sir C. Napier) 
for one rejoiced that the noble Lord did 
fail, because when he saw the numbers 
who had deserted the standard of the right 
hon. Baronet, he could not but think that 
the hostile array presented on the other 
side of the House, would have been much 
more formidable than it was now likely to 
prove. The noble Lord the Member for 
Newark had asked why the right hon. Ba- 
ronet did not now open the ports? The 
noble Lord blamed the right hon. Baronet 
for not opening the ports, because in No- 
vember he had expressed his opinion of the 
necessity for opening them ; but he (Sir 
Charles Napier) believed that if the right 
hon. Baronet had proposed to open them 
now, hon. Members opposite would have 
opposed the project just as much as they 
did the present measure. He thought that 
the right hon. Baronet was perfectly correct 
when he wished to open them. Hon. Mem- 
bers opposite now told the right hon. Ba- 
ronet that they would much rather have an 
immediate repeal of the Corn Laws than 
a repeal at the end of three years ; but he 
(Sir C. Napier) was not going to fall into 
that trap. He believed that the right hon. 
Baronet had gone just as far as he could 
go. Hon. Gentlemen opposite hoped, 
by inducing the right hon. Baronet to 
agree to this alteration, that the mea- 
sure would be defeated in the House of 
Lords; but he trusted that it was a settled 
thing on that (the Opposition) side of the 
House, that they would not take the bait 
which hon. Gentlemen were so ready to 
offer them. The noble Lord the Member 
for Newark had said that there ought to be 
an appeal to the country on this question. 
But was this the time, when Ireland was 
in a state of starvation—and hon. Gentle- 
men must know that Ireland was in a state 
of starvation when they did not contradict 
what the right hon. Baronet said on the 
subject—to make matters still worse than 
they were by an appeal to the country ? 
The noble Lord was the most extraordinary 
man whom he had ever heard speak on this 
subject. He changed his arguments con- 
stantly. The noble Lord, who had always, 
he believed, been a sliding-scale nobleman 
was now ready, it seemed, to accept a fixed 
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duty. The noble Lord had changed his 
mind, just as the right hon. Baronet had 
changed his, with this difference, however, 
that the right hon. Baronet changed his 
because he was convinced that he had been 
wrong; while the noble Lord changed his in 
order to keep up his rents. [‘‘ Oh, oh!”’] Hon, 
Gentlemen opposite did not like to hear the 
truth; but he would tell them very plainly 
what his opinion was on the subject, namely, 
that if they did not think their rents would 
fall in consequence of the measure, there 
would be no opposition to it. [‘* No, No,” 
He knew that plain speaking was not in 
fashion in that House; but he must remind 
hon. Members that when interest swayed 
the human heart the mental vision was not 
always perfectly clear. The right hon. Ba- 
ronet had adverted to what had fallen from 
the hon. Member for Northamptonshire(Mr, 
S. O’Brien), in relating aconversation which 
bad taken place between the hon. Member 
and his good friend the tenant-farmer. 
Now he (Sir C. Napier) would take the 
liberty of giving a little advice to the hon. 
Members opposite. He would recommend 
them, instead of making long speeches, to 
grant long leases to their tenants, and then 
they would gain much more than they 
would get by protracting this debate. Let 
them go to Scotland, and see how the land 
was farmed there. That country had an 
adverse climate, three weeks behind that 
of England, yet let Members look at the 
manner in which turnips were cultivated— 
let them look at the mode in which wheat 
was drilled, and the crops were thrashed 
out by machinery, instead of employing 
men and horses. If they would imitate 
the example of Scotland, England would 
become an exporting instead of an import- 
ing country. ‘It may seem, Sir,’’ said 
the hon. and gallant Officer, ‘‘ very ridi- 
culous in a sailor like me to give advice to 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, on the subject of 
agriculture; but I myself am a farmer. 
True, I am nota farmer of very long stand- 
ing, having only been a farmer four years. 
Four years ago I took a farm of forty 
acres. [ Laughter.] Hon. Gentlemen may 
laugh, but what is good for forty acres, 
is good for four hundred. I took, I say, 
a farm of forty acres, and I wish I could 
have afforded to have taken more land. 
The land was very bad; what is called in 
Hampshire ‘forest land,’ which had been 
under the plough fourteen or fifteen years. 
The land was very foul, and those who had 
it before me used to plough it with four 
horses, and two or three men conducting 
them. As might be expected, they lost 
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money by farming it. One man gave it 
up; another took it; no one could do any- 
thing with it, and they all went away 
ruined. I hope I am not fatiguing the 
House. I began farming much in the 
same way as my predecessors had done, 
and the consequence was that in the first 
year I lost 2001. Sir, I began to think 
this was very bad farming. I looked about 
me, and I saw a poor man, a neighbour of 
mine, who had a piece of land of ten acres, 
who had always good crops, and who con- 
trived to keep his land dry. I went to him 
and said, ‘ Well, old boy, how is it that 
you, who have no capital at all, you, who 
have only a little pony, your wife, and 
yourself, manage to have such good crops 
as you do?’ In reply to my question he 
said, ‘If you will follow my advice you 
will have good crops too. Cleanse your 
ditches, level your banks, and drain your 
land well.’ I acted under his directions 
in managing my land; and the next year, 
in place of four or five quarters of oats, 
which was the utmost which the land had 
ever borne before, I had eleven quarters 
of oats to the acre. I went on under his 
advice ; and now, instead of the land be- 
longing to me lying fallow during the 
winter, as is the case with nearly all my 
neighbours, all my land, with the excep- 
tion of three acres, has crops upon it. If 
hon. Gentlemen will do the same as I have 
done, they will, I doubt not, succeed 
equally well. Mr. Speaker,’ continued 
the hon. and gallant Member, ‘‘I have 
taken up arguments different from those 
used by others, because the question be- 
fore the House was so completely worn 
out, that I thought it necessary to get up 
something fresh, and to enlighten the agri- 
cultural mind.”’ 

Mr. SHAW said, that unaffectedly, if 
he were to consult only his own feelings, 
he would much rather have taken no part 
in that debate. In every view that he 
could regard the subject to which it related, 
and the circumstances under which it had 
been brought forward, they were painful and 
repulsive—they brought personal friend- 
ships and party predilections into direct col- 
lision with public duty, and left him but the 
alternative of perfect silence, or a condem- 
nation of those men, whom, for the sixteen 
years that he had then been in public life, 
he had followed and esteemed. The con- 
Viction, however, that not only the measure 
itself, but, above all, the means by which 
It was about to be carried, would more in- 
Juriously affect Ireland than any part of 
the United Kingdom—as well as the pecu- 
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liar course the debate had taken, con- 
strained him to trespass for a short time 
upon the attention of the House. The 
hon. and gallant Member (Sir C. Napier) 
would excuse him for not thinking it neces- 
sary to attempt an answer to the gallant 
Officer’s speech. With few exceptions, 
the discussion had been kept up on that 
side of the House, between the former sup- 
porters of the Government and the Mem- 
bers of the Government, aided by the se- 
lect number of independent men who, ‘‘few 
and far between”—had risen to say they 
would vote for the Government, while ge- 
nerally they had made their speeches 
against them. Amongst those, indeed, 
throughout the whole debate, there had 
been no speech with the reasoning of which 
he more entirely concurred, than that of 
his noble Friend the Member for Liverpool. 
His noble Friend described the course taken 
by the Government as unwise, impolitic, 
and unjust; and the reasons which they 
had adduced to sustain their sudden change 
of opinion as inconciusive and unsatisfac- 
tory ; and although his noble Friend ex- 
pressed a strong hope, in which he cordi- 
ally joined, that if the measure did pass, it 
would disappoint both the hopes and the 
fears that were then entertained respect- 
ing it—yethis noble friend regarded it as 
a most perilous and uncalled-for experi- 
ment. He only regretted that his noble 
Friend and he had come to different con- 
clusions with respect to their votes. And 
when the right hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel) 
alluded to Lord Ashley and those other 
hon. Members who had resigned their 
seats, rather than repudiate their implied 
engagements to their constituents, the 
right hon. Baronet had no right to claim 
them as approving of the course he (Sir R. 
Peel) had taken; but, like his noble 
Friend (Lord Sandon), they probably con- 
sidered that when the leader of the Con- 
servative party had taken that course, and 
proposed a sweeping measure of free trade, 
that that was entirely a new element in the 
question—that it rendered the result inevit- 
able—and that a protracted contest would 
be injurious to all parties. That, more or 
less, every thinking man must admit. But, 
with all the esteem which he sincerely en- 
tertained for his noble Friend and those 
honourable men, he felt it to be the duty of 
every independent Member of that House 
to oppose what he thought wrong, and sup- 
port what was in itself right, irrespective 
of the acts of others, and of consequences 
for which he could not fairly be held re- 
sponsible, True it was that they must 
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reckon on defeat; but was that surprising ? 
A comparatively little band suddenly sepa- 
rated from what had been a powerful and 
commanding body in that House. The 
noble Lord (Lord Morpeth) taunted them 
that they were without leaders or a head. 
Yes, their leaders had not only abandoned 
them, but gone over to the enemy. They 
were necessarily in some amazement and 
confusion—without concert, ill-arranged 
and unorganized, undisciplined, unofficered; 
but yet undismayed—and believing the 
cause in which they had enlisted to be just, 
they at least would not be deserters from 
it. But whether victory or defeat awaited 
them, they were resolved, with God’s help, 
to be true and faithful to the end. The 
subject of the potato failure, on which the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel) had laid 
such peculiar stress, had been already that 
night debated on a separate Motion by the 
hon. andlearned Gentleman(Mr. O’Connell). 
He (Mr. Shaw) on that occasion had stated 
his opinion, that although there would be 
in Ireland a considerable aggravation of the 
usual periodical distress at the close of the 
present season, still that he thought very 
exaggerated statements had been put 
forth, and undue alarm excited on the sub- 
ject. His desire was to be most guarded 
and cautious on a question involving the 
vital interests of the suffering poor in Ire- 
land. But, while he would not for a mo- 
ment check the sympathies of the House, 
nor discourage the efforts of the Govern- 
ment, he could not avoid deprecating exag- 
geration of the evil. He had taken great 
pains, and had considerable opportunity of 
making personal inquiries on the subject. 
He had communicated with contractors for 
large establishments, such as gaols and 
workhouses, and had watched the state of 
the market since the panic had ceased; he 
had visited and made personal inquiries 
during the autumn and winter in the coun- 
ties of Cork, Tipperary, Carlow, Wicklow, 
besides the county of Dublin, in which he 
resided ; he had held correspondence 
with various other parts of Ireland ; 
and the result he eame to was, that al- 
though there had been in the digging out 
season a general apprehension of failure, 
that that had since been greatly allayed, 
and that there was at present, in most 
parts of Ireland, the reasonable expecta- 
tion of a fair average crop. In some parts 
he feared it would be very deficient, and 
that the evil had been increased by a waste 
of the potato, and a glutting of the market 
under the influence of an early panic. He 
should also observe that there was, that 
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year, a more than ordinary supply of grain 
and other food in Ireland, as a substitute 
for the potato, and he trusted, likewise, 
better means of purchasing food, from a 
more more than ordinary employment of 
labour. He was, however, far from blam- 
ing the Government; on the contrary, he 
commended them for taking active means 
for averting the possible calamity of fa- 
mine, and would gladly support every mea- 
sure for employing the labouring popula- 
tion, and alleviating the sufferings of the 
destitute poor in Ireland. What he depre- 
cated was, the attempt to turn the potato 
failure in Ireland to a purpose which nei- 
ther the facts of the case nor sound reason 
could justify. But, assuming that the 
potato failure had been as general and en- 
tire as some persons had represented, could 
that for one moment be seriously urged as 
a sufficient reason for the sudden change 
of the Government on the subject of 
the Corn Laws? Were they to be told 
that a man of the ability, the knowledge, 
the information, and practical mind of his : 
right hon. Friend at the head of the Go- 
vernment (Sir Robert Peel), could, for 
thirty years of public life, have recom- 
mended and advocated the system of pro- 
tection as applicable to all the varied wants 
and cireumstances of that great country, 
without taking into calculation the liability 
to partial failures, deficient crops, and bad 
seasons, to an extent far beyond what it 
could for one moment be contended the 
potato failure could affect the present con- 
troversy? It was only within the last few 
days that he had heard the right hon. Ba- 
ronet (Sir J. Graham), in answer to the 
hon. Member for Rochdale (Mr. Sharman 
Crawford), when proposing outdoor relief 
under the Poor Law in Ireland as a remedy 
for the potato failure, ridicule the notion 
that a temporary emergency should be met 
by altering the principle of an established 
system. With reference to the diminution 
of the committals for crime during the last 
three years, quoted by the right hon. Ba- 
renet, he, or any one acquainted with eri- 
minal statistics, could have told the right 
hon. Baronet that such was always the 
case ‘when the demand for labour and the 
employment of the poor increased; and he 
thought the stimulus given in that respect 
by the railway works of the last three 
years had been rather unfairly kept back 
by the Government speakers. He was 
not there to deny that there was not only 
much that was plausible, but much abstract 
truth in the principles of free trade, and 
the maxims of political economy. They 
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were not, at that side of the House, so ig- 
norant as their opponents affected to think 
of the writings of Adam Smith, of Mal- 
thus, M‘Culloch, Ricardo, and other emi- 
nent men of that class; they had read 
them, but they also knew a little more ; 
and that while those doctrines might be 
very sound as regarded a new country, or 
if you could persuade all the nations of the 
earth to act with the reciprocity and sim- 
plicity of a single community, ruled by 
one authority, yet that when you came to 
apply them to such a country as England, 
you could only do so having a full consi- 
deration of her artificial condition, the na- 
tional debt, and consequent heavy taxation, 
under which she laboured, as well as all 
the peculiar circumstances and complicated 
interests upon which essentially depended 
the welfare, prosperity, and happiness of 
that mighty Empire. 

“ A thousand years scarce serve to form a State, 

An hour may lay it in the dust.” 

From whom had they so frequently and 
profitably learned these lessons of practi- 
eal wisdom as from those very men who 
would now have them untaught them all ? 
The speech of the right hon. Baronet (Sir 
Robert Peel) on the previous night, had 
been, from first to last, an absolute free- 
trade speech, unqualified by any one of the 
doctrines of caution or practical experience 
of which he had not only been the disciple 
but the teacher for the last thirty years; 
the new convert had almost surpassed the 
old professors, and the right hon. Baronet’s 
whole argument was a petitio principii, in 
regard to that which was the real gist of 
the question in dispute—namely, whether 
the theories of the free-trade philosophy 
were to be applied in their full latitudi- 
narianism, or cautiously adopted with the 
careful discrimination and matured wisdom 
which the existing circumstances of an 
ancient and highly artificial country sug- 
gested. The onus lay upon the right hon. 
Baronet to convince those whose opinions 
had been formed under his own teaching for 
the last thirty years, that he (Sir R. Peel) 
had been wrong all the rest of his life, and 
was only right since the Ist of last Novem- 
ber; and that, either by the proof of altered 
facts or circumstances, not temporary emer- 
gencies—or by a new course of reasoning, 
not by the trite truisms borrowed from the 
school of the more consistent free traders, 
hor plagiarisms from the speeches of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, or the Anti-Corn-Law 
Leaguers—all which had been a thousand 
times explained or refuted by the right 
hon, Baronet himself, His vocabulary or 
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powers of reasoning could add nothing to 
those able arguments and eloquent state- 
ments made at former times by the right 
hon. Baronet and the Members of the pre- 
sent Government, with all the force of sin- 
cerity and truth ; and it would be nauseous 
to the House and the country were he to 
attempt to reproduce them then, when, 
night after night, the process was going on 
of the words in which they had been 
spoken being eaten at that very table, 
where, and by the very men by whom, they 
had so recently been uttered. The right 
hon. Baronet the Secretary for the Home 
Department (Sir J. Graham) had tried to 
gulp all his at one swallow. But that was 
too much even for the stomach of the right 
hon. Baronet, and it quite overcame the 
nerves and gravity of the House. No, it 
would not do for the right hon. Baronet 
now to talk of ‘* abrogating his inherit- 
ance,” rather than wring his wealth from 
the poverty of the poor man. Was that, 
then, what the right hon. Baronet had been 
doing for the last thirty years of his life ? 
That assumption was really the begging of 
the whole question. Did the right hon. 


Baronet think that even the poor rustic la- 
bourer was so simple as to be taken by 


that appeal, recollecting who it was that, 
as it were only the other day, so poetically 
deseribed— 

“ The breezy call of incense-breathing morn,” 
as compared with ‘‘ the sad sound of the 
factory bell’”—and drew the pathetie con- 
trast between ‘ the blooming garden and the 
foul garret”’—the ‘‘ innocent walk of the 
country Sabbath, and the debauchery, the 
sorrows, and the sins of the crowded ma- 
nufactory;’’ who spoke of “ sinking hearts 
and rebelling hands ;”’ and asked, ‘* where 
were the moralists that they did not lift 
their voices against those fearful conse- 
quences ?’’ Ay, but where was the moralist 
now, when the right hon. Baronet was him- 
self proposing to perpetrate a cruelty which 
he then described as ‘‘ far more atrocious 
than sending the Poles to Siberia ?’’ and 
declaring that that very system would make 
this ‘‘ the last country he would wish to in- 
habit,’’ which he now said was to render 
it prosperous, peaceful, and contented ? 
Depend upon it, this sudden change in six 
months from the opinions of a whole lif- 
would much more affect the public charace 
ter of the men than the soundness of their 
former opinions ; and, unless that change 
could be supported by facts and reasoning 
very different from any that had been ad- 
duced in the present debate, their former 
opinions and arguments would remain un- 
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touched, and bear all the impress of their 
intrinsic worth. But, passing from the six 
months’ converts to those whose conversion 
appeared, as far as the public was informed, 
to have been brought about in not many 
more than six days, he came to what did 
appear to him the most inexplicable, what 
certainly had been the wholly unexplained 
part of the entire case ; he meant the con- 
duct of those Colleagues of the right hon. 
Baronet who had resigned their offices and 
raised the first alarm throughout the coun- 
try because they disapproved of his pro- 
posed measure ; and yet in not a great 
many days resumed their offices again for 
the purpose of supporting those same mea- 
sures. It was no answer to say, that they 
were all honourable and upright men, who 
eould not be influenced by dishonest or 
corrupt motives ; he had the pleasure of a 
personal acquaintance with most of them, 
and he could say with the most unaffected 
sincerity that he knew all that to be true: 
there was one of them whom the whole 
civilized world knew to be incapable of 
trickery or double dealing. But that was 
not enough : as public men, the public had 
a right to demand a public explanation of 
them. It was not for this country only, 
but that the conduct of their Government 
might be intelligible to all other countries. 
It was not for the present time so much as 
for history. It had been justly observed 
by Lord Mansfield, if he rightly recollected, 
or some other eminent man, that the worst 
precedents had often been established from 
the best motives, and that when a sound 
principle was departed from, in order to 
meet the exigencies of a particular case, 
that which was in itself well intentioned, 
and in the particular instance just, could 
easily be turned by designing men, and 
from bad motives, to the purposes of injus- 
tice. The right hon. Baronet seemed to 
think that the personal conduct of the 
Members of the Government was a matter 
of little moment ; but he protested against 
that doctrine; and while he did not attribute 
to the Members of the Cabinet the slightest 
taint of personal corruption or dishonesty 
of motive, yet if their conduct continued 
unexplained, he believed that the diserimi- 
nating public of that and other countries 
would consider that it evinced an infirmity 
of mind—an instability of purpose—a poli- 
tical tergiversation—a species of Cabinet 
juggle unprecedented in the annals of Eng- 
lish statesmen. Would their powerful 
neighbour, France, fail to draw the strik- 
ing contrast between the eminent man the 
First Minister of the Crown in that country, 
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by his firmness and consistency strengthen: 
ing their Government, and consolidating 
their power—and ours, weakening and 
dissolving both by the exhibition of the very 
opposite qualities? Was that a moment 
that America, however you might attempt 
to bribe her to peace by a repeal of the 
Corn Laws, should see the public men of 
England wanting in that true English spirit 
which refused to succumb to blustering 
and clamour? He was persuaded the 
Members of the Government were all men 
of personal courage, who would not hesitate 
to risk their lives in the discharge of their 
duty; but he maintained that they would 
be handed down to posterity as the great- 
est political cowards that ever wielded the 
destinies of that great country. The right 
hon. Baronet (Sir J. Graham) not only 
seemed to speak with all the incautious 
zeal of a political apostate, but to be ready 
to act with all the desperation of a political 
coward. He made it the substance of his 
speech—the very point of his peroration, 
He did not see how it could bear any 
other construction than that the right 
hon. Baronet, for the sake of peace and 
good order, discarded thai great party 
which had always been the friends of order 
—which comprised an immense proportion 
of the rank, the property, and, let what 
would be said to the contrary, the intelli- 
gence of the country---and who at all events 
inherited the principles as well as the blood 
of those who for centuries had been distin- 
guished as the supporters of good order, 
the laws, and the Constitution. And, for- 
sooth, to prevent revolution, anarchy, and 
ruin, the right hon. Baronet (Sir James 
Graham) would throw himself and the Go- 
vernment bodily into the hands of the Anti- 
Corn-Law League in England, and of the 
Repeal Association of Ireland! He had 
been much struck the other day by the 
speech of a tenant-farmer, he believed in 
Northamptonshire, who told the anecdote 
of a manufacturer’s remark to him, ‘‘ Why 
you farmers are fools ; why don’t you agi- 
tate and annoy the present Government, 
for that is the only way of obtaining any- 
thing from them?’’ The lesson had not 
been lost in Ireland ; he observed that an 
hon. Friend of his, and one for whom he 
had much personal regard, widely as he 
differed from him in politics, (he meant Mr. 
Smith O’Brien), had hailed the present 
concession as an harbinger of a Repeal of 
the Union; and his hon. Friend was an en- 
thusiastic and earnest man, who would not 
fail to profit by it; and he himself pro- 
tested he should not be so much astonished, 
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if, in two years hence, he found his right 
hon. Friend (Sir R. Peel) under the pres- 
sure of sufficient agitation, and in defer- 
ence to popular clamour in Ireland, pro- 
posing some modified plan of a Repeal of 
the Union, as he would have been two 
years ago, had any one then predicted that 
he (Sir R. Peel) would, at the present 
time, have proposed the measure that the 
House was then discussing. As regarded 
Ireland, the measure would, in a twofold 
point of view, be unfavourable to the Union: 
first, it would take from the friends of 
that measure the argument of the great 
advantage Ireland derived from the certain 
demand of the English market for her 
agricultural produce, almost her sole staple 
commodity ; and her imports of corn to 
Great Britain were yearly and rapidly in- 
creasing. Next, it would furnish to the 
repealers the strongest inducement to per- 
severe, seeing, that while protection was 
abolished, and all bounties taken from 
other trades, a great encouragement and a 
monster bounty was offered to the trade of 
agitation. And when the right hon. Baro- 
net (Sir R. Peel) had last night used a 
threat to the agricultural interest, which 
he thought was not very worthy of the 
right hon. Baronet, nor could much alarm 
them—that if annoyed he would not be very 
unwilling to yield the total and immediate 
repeal of the Corn Laws—surely that was 
but a further proof of the instability of mind 
of the right hon. Baronet, as a public man, 
and of his besetting infirmity to adopt the 
counsel of his opponents, and to yield that 
to pressure and to clamour which he re- 
fused to reason and to justice. The noble 
Lord (Lord J. Russell), in concluding his 
speech the other night, spoke of the ‘‘ glory”’ 
to be reaped by the present Government, 
and the solid satisfaction by the noble Lord 
and his party from their coalition for the 
carrying of the measure then before the 
House. When he heard the noble Lord ap- 
ply the term ‘“ glory’’ to the present Govern- 
ment as their share, he could not but think 
that the noble Lord was speaking bitter 
irony. If glory at all, it must be the 
glory of martyrdom. For let success or 
failure be the result, let that measure bring 
weal or wo to the great interests of the 
country, surely glory, or honour, or credit, 
could never attach to the means by which 
the present Government would have car- 
ried it. No; the noble Lord, and men of 
all parties, in and out of the House, well 
knew that the conduct of the Government 
In that regard would have given a shock 
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to public feeling, which would vibrate 
through every portion of the Queen’s Em- 
pire, and shake throughout the world all 
public confidence in their public men. But 
that the noble Lord and Gentlemen oppo- 
site, as party men—and he was one of 
those who thought that the country must 
be governed by parties—he did not won- 
der that they as party men should feel 
great satisfaction. It was only natural. 
They saw on his side of the House their 
ranks broken—their strength scattered ; 
his right hon. Friend (Sir R. Peel) having 
committed suicide on his own party with 
the very weapon by which he had formerly 
overthrown the noble Lord and his party : 
the man who, at the head of an united and 
overpowering phalanx of that House, had 
triumphantly driven the noble Lord from 
his position, now supplicating the noble 
Lord to spare the existence of his Govern- 
ment—{‘‘ No, no.”’] Well, if they object- 
ed to that expression, he would correct it— 
then, at all events, existing as a Govern- 
ment upon the sufferance of the noble 
Lord ; a Government obviously in eatre- 
mis ; Cabinet Ministers, without seats in 
Parliament, offices vacant, and which could 
not be conveniently filled up. For whe- 
ther the popularity of the Government was 
tested by appeals to a Conservative or free- 
trade constituency—to an agricultural or 
metropolitan district—failure was equally 
likely to be the result. For his part, he 
said—and he said it in the sincerity of his 
heart—that when he recalled what the 
party led by the right hon. Baronet was 
three years ago, and what it had become, 
he was sorry his political life had lasted 
until he saw that day, and was impelled by 
an imperative sense of duty to renounce 
the leadership of the man with whom he 
had been associated throughout his (Mr. 
Shaw’s) political life, whom, however, he 
trusted, he could still be permitted to call 
his right hon. Friend. Mistaken, and 
greatly mistaken, as he thought his right 
hon. Friend, he was satisfied that his right 
hon. Friend was influenced by a sense 
of what he deemed his publie duty. He 
claimed for himself the same just construe- 
tion of his motives, in opposing the mea- 
sures of his right hon. Friend ; and it was 
very painful to him (Mr. Shaw) person- 
ally. Ile would conclude by addressing to 
his right hon. Friend on his own behalf, 
and that of those who felt with him, the 
words which not very long before, and on 
a similar occasion, his right hon. Friend 
had addressed to the noble Lord oppo- 
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site, the Member for London: ‘‘ While 
you invite us to follow you, you present to 
us only distracted councils, conflicting Col- 
leagues, statements of facts not to be re- 
conciled, and arguments leading to oppo- 
site conclusions. We then peremptorily 
refuse to surrender our judgment to your 
guidance, and to throw the protection se- 
cured to agriculture, under the existing 
law, into the lottery of legislation, in the 
vain hope that we might by chance draw 
the prize of a better.” 

Mr. BRIGHT said, that he had hoped 
when the hon. Member for Bristol moved 
his Amendment, that they were to have 
the question of protection discussed; that 
when the right hon. Baronet moved that 
proposition which had been so often and 
so ably brought forward by his hon. 
Friend the Member for Wolverhampton, 
they were to have the whole question fairly 
gone into, as being that about which the 
country really eared; for he would assure 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, that they never 
committed a greater mistake than in ima- 
gining that the great body of the people 
cared one farthing about the quarrel in 
the great Conservative party. He had 
been an attentive listener during the debate, 
and had endeavoured to find out any rea- 
sons which might be alleged in favour of 
agricultural protection. The hon. Member 
for the University of Dublin would forgive 
him if he did not attempt any answer to 
his arguments ; as, if he was not mistaken, 
this was a discussion on the merits of pro- 
tection, and on these merits the hon. Gen- 
tleman had said not one syllable. He 
passed, then, to the speeches of those Mem- 
bers who had at all grappled with the ques- 
tion. The hon. Member for Bristol said, 
that the farmers of England would not 
consent to sell cheap corn, and buy dear 
sugar; and the hon. Member for Lincoln- 
shire had stated that the Colonies of England 
had been protected at a heavy expense to 
the English farmer. From this he gathered 
it to be the opinion of hon, Gentlemen op- 
posite, that it was not fair to give protection 
to the colonial sugar grower if protection 
were withdrawn from the British grower of 
corn. He admitted it most freely. If this 
great inroad were to be made upon protec- 
tion, the principle must be extended to all 
—manufacturers, agriculturists, and colon- 
ists. If, then, it were unfair to protect 
sugar and not corn, it must be clear that if 
there were any industry to which the Govern- 
ment did not now afford protection, that the 
protection which it extended to agriculture 


must be unjust to the class pursuing the un- 
protected branch of trade. He supposed they 
would not deny that. Well, he was then, 
in some sense, the representative of one of 
the largest trades carried on in this country; 
a trade to which no Gentleman on the op- 
posite side had ever proposed to extend the 
protection of legislative enactments. Since 
he had entered the House a proposition had 
been made to remove restrictions on the 
xport of machinery—much of it used in 
the trade referred to. Every hon. Member 
connected with that trade had voted for it. 
Last year it was proposed to sweep away 
the protective duty of 10 per cent. from 
cotton yarn. Every hon. Member con- 
nected with the trade voted for the propo- 
sition. And there was now not a person in 
any way interested in the business, who did 
not regret that the right hon. Baronet had 
not swept away every vestige of protection. 
But he would not talk of the cotton and 
woollen trades—he would come to that 
great branch of industry of which hon. 
Members opposite talked so much, and ap- 
peared to know so little. de had passed 
by the door of the Central Office of the Pro- 
tection Society the other day, and certainly 
the place did look what was generally called 
‘seedy,’ and very forlorn. There was not 
the least appearance of business; but he 
observed a handsome brass plate on the 
door, marked ‘Central Society for the 
Protection of Agriculture and Native In- 
dustry.”” Now, what was this native indus- 
try that they were so anxious to protect? 
Did they recollect that in 1842 his hon. 
Friend the Member for Stockport (Mr. 
Cobden), proposed that before they pro- 
ceeded to make a law to raise the price of 
bread, that it was becoming to ascertain 
whether it was possible to make a law to 
raise the rate of wages? What, on that 
occasion, was their answer? That spinners 
and weavers did not understand political 
economy—that it had long ago been settled 
that wages could not be raised by Act of 
Parliament. They had said so, and within 
an hour of the declaration they proceeded 
to make a law for the express purpose of 
raising the price of the wheat which they 
had to sell—the produce of their own ¢8- 
tates. They would impose prohibition, and 
raise the value of the article to a certain 
pitch. They did not mind the starving of 
an operative in Lancashire, or a labourer in 
Wiltshire. To a certain point they seemed 
determined to carry prohibition, The po 
pulation was increasing—the competition 
for food increasing, and, therefore, they 
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hoped, as they said, that there would be an 
increase of profits to their farmers—a hope 
which the public was ill-natured enough to 
translate into a hearty aspiration for an in- 
crease of rents to themselves. But now, 
where was this protection to the Jabourer ? 
He had heard a clergyman of the Church 
of England say that the protection of the 
labourer was the Poor Law. But it was 
as much the protection of the landlord. If 
the latter became poor he would betake 
himself to the Union. But what protection 
had the labourer akin to the protection 
which the Corn Laws gave the landowner? 
That House, within the memory of the old- 
est of those who now sat in it, had passed 
no law for the purpose of giving employ- 
ment to the labourer, or raising the rate of 
his wages. The hon. Member, the senior 
Member, he believed, for Wiltshire (Mr. 
Benett), at a meeting held the other day in 
his county, made a long speech to the far- 
mers. He reviewed the condition. of the 


agriculturists in this happy land; and con- 
cluded by stating that, had he to come into 
the world again—had his life to be lived 
over again—he knew no condition which 
he would choose with so much contentment 
—with such pleasure—as the humble lot 


of an agricultural labourer. He (Mr. Bright) 
really felt some delicacy in saying anything 
which could imply a doubt of the sincerity of 
the hon. Gentleman. The hon. Gentleman 
was older than himself, he had lived among 
agricultural labourers all his days, and he 
ought to know something of their condition. 
However, after all, he would take the 
opinion of the agricultural labourers them- 
selves upon the point, rather than that of 
the hon. Member, landowner in Wiltshire 
though he was. Now, it happened that 
there was a meeting of peasantry, at which 
the matter was debated the other night, 
at Goatacre. He was aware that some 
hon. Members had stated that that meet- 
ing was got up by the League. And he 
must say that the omnipresence of the 
League had been so impressed upon hon. 
Gentlemen, that if he stated that the 
League had nothing to do with the Goat- 
acre meeting, he believed that some of 
them would go away with the impression 
that, nevertheless, it had. But there had 
een a second meeting at a place called 
Brewhill, at which the chair was taken by 
a labourer named Job Gringell. He knew 
hot whether this poor fellow was a pattern 
labourer of Wiltshire ; but he told his 
auditory, “I be protected, and I be starv- 
ing.” And it was not in Wiltshire alone 
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that such scenes were passing. Since 
he had come into the House a paper had 
been put into his hand, drawn up by a 
most respectable person at Tiverton, and 
containing accounts of the circumstances of 
twenty-eight families—the number of each 
family, and the wages earned by its mem- 
bers. And how much did these wages 
amount to? Why 7s. a week. These men 
—with wives, and five, and six, and seven 
children each—lived in miserable huts, and 
earned 7s. a week. The hon. Member for 
Northamptonshire said that the labourers 
there had 12s. a week. He asked him 
whether it was protection that had given 
the labourer in Wiltshire 7s. a week, and 
whether the peasant there had protection 
commensurate with that which Parliament 
had accorded to the owners of the soil ? 
The hon. Member for Northampton was 
very pathetic on the subject of the coach- 
makers, who, he contended, were to be 
thrown out of employment by the change 
in the Tariff ; but if the hon. Member would 
go to Southampton, and interrogate Mr. 
Andrews, the coachbuilder there, he would 
be told that at this moment he was con- 
structing carriages to go to almost every 
part of Europe. Why, he would not insult 
his countrymen as some hon. gentlemen 
did. He would not believe that they were 
so inferior in skill and enterprise that they 
could be beaten on all hands—the man of 
taste by the Frenchman—the English 
farmer by the serf of Poland. But hon. 
Members persisted in expressing great 
horror at the consequences of the repeal 
of the Corn Laws. They were continually 
talking of an inundation of wheat. Now, 
we had different sorts of inundations. 
There were actual inundations of water— 
there were talked-of inundations of wheat; 
but it was the remark of a wise and acute 
writer on the subject, that rivers of wheat 
were as rare as rivers of gold. No coun- 
try produced more corn than was neces- 
sary for its own wants, and there was no- 
thing in the circumstances of any foreign 
nation which would make it a formidable 
rival in agriculture to this country. They 
drew from every acre in England a larger 
quantity of corn than was grown on a cor- 
responding space in any country in the 
world. There could be no doubt of the 
fact, and as little of another fact, that of 
the produce of the land the English la- 
bourer got less for his share than fell to 
the lot of the actual tiller of the soil in any 
other country whatever. Why, if their 
prices were so much higher, as they said 
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they were, and the wages they gave but 
7s. a week, and if each of their acres grew 
nearly twice as much as any other acre in 
the world, how could any conclusion be 
come to other than that the labourers of 
England received a smaller share of the 
produce of their toil than the peasantry of 
any country in the world. Then look to 
the advantages by which the landowners 
were assisted. They possessed more ma- 
nure, they could hire better and cheaper 
agricultural labour, they had superior im- 
plements, they had better roads, and mar- 
kets more valuable beyond comparison, 
and yet they complained of not being 
able to get on. It was protection which 
had damaged them—they had protected 
their farmers into a state of decrepitude ; 
and now, when a stimulus was to be ap- 
plied, they trembled for the consequences. 
How did matters at present stand? Take 
the county of Chester. There they found a 
high aristocracy and a poor tenantry—land 
of fair quality most wretchedly cultivated— 
in faet all the elements for the production 
of a mass of pauperism as great as that 
in the southern and western counties, had 
it not been for the proximity of Lancashire. 
It was not that the people of Cheshire 
were inferior to their Lancashire neigh- 
bours ; but that an unfortunate system of 
legislation had destroyed the vitality of 
agriculture. An hon. Member complained 
of the burden of poor rates on the land. 
He contended that the tenant-farmers paid 
no poor rate whatever according to the scale 
which the hon. Gentleman would lay down, 
and that their capital was wholly exempt 
from local taxation. Those opposite com- 
plained that he did not pay poor rate on the 
machinery in his mill, and on his stock in 
trade. Well, they could not wish to mete 
out another measure to the manufacturers 
from that which they applied to themselves. 
Let them see how this plan of taxation 
would work. The hon. Member might have 
a tenant who had some thousands where- 
with to cultivate his land; that tenant 
paid no poor rate on his household furni- 
ture, on his stock, or his growing crops, or 
his cattle, or his horses. Not a farthing 
poor rate did he pay on all these things 
until a permanent improvement in the land 
rendered him liable. Was that true or 
not ? Now if he (Mr. Bright) was obliged 
to pay on his machinery, it was quite clear 
the tenant farmers must pay on their stock. 
Such a system would never be found prac- 
ticable, and as it would work infinitely 
greater injustice than service, he advised 
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the hon. Member for Berkshire to say no- 
thing more about it. [Mr. Pamer: | 
only quoted Sir Robert Peel’s speech 
on that topic.] Yes, but you used the 
right hon. Gentleman’s argument as un- 
answerable at the present time. There 
was another burden on land about which 
they heard nothing in that debate, and 
that was the burden of game. Two 
sons of the Duke of Rutland had spoken 
in that debate, and were about to vote 
against the proposition of Government. 
Now in 1844 that noble Duke paid 915). 
for damage done by game on 389 acres of 
land. Now he asked hon. Gentlemen how 
they could sanction a law which prevented 
a foreign supply of food being furnished to 
a starving people, and at the same time 
destroy quantities of food solely for their 
own gratification? I believe, in reality 
(said the hon. Gentleman), you are not 
afraid of a repeal of the Corn Laws. You 
are angry with the Government, but you 
are not afraid of protection being abolished. 
In this House and out of it. you have said 
repeatedly, ‘‘ that if the Corn Laws were 
abolished the land would be neglected, and 
no rent paid by the tenants (an assurance 
some of you will be reminded of before 
twelve months elapse)—the labourer would 
starve, the national debt not be paid—that 
there would be no revenue—that a proud 
aristocracy would be lowered—that the 
Church, and therefore Christianity, would be 
endangered — that the Crown itself would 
be insecure—and that the sun of England, 
whatever that means, would set for ever.” 
This is a short list of the calamities that 
were to come upon the country, Now do 
you adhere to the statement, or are you 
anxious to repudiate it? Why, you exhibit 
no alarm, you show no resistance. You 
say that seven-ninths of the population are 
connected with agriculture, and nearly all 
are in favour of protection; and yet, though 
all the calamities I haye enumerated have 
been predicted by you, their leaders and 
guides, there is not the smallest prospect of 
insurrection ; and the right hon. Secretary 
for the Home Department assures us, that 
for the last twelve months not even the sound 
of sedition has been heard within the pre- 
cincts of the Home Office. But you don’t be- 
lieve that any such dread calamities are at 
hand. Where, if you do, are your public 
meetings? There was a meeting in Dor- 
setshire of 1,500 persons. I myself address- 
ed 3,000 in that county, and presented their 
petition for total abolition, But where else 
haye you held meetings? Did you see the 
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Lancashire petition with 300,000 signa- 
tures? Did you see the petitions presented 
by the Metropolitan Members, signed by 
400,000? and hon. Gentlemen opposite 
coming down with their 150 petitions, with 
twelve or eighteen signatures to each? 
Where is public opinion in your favour ? 
Look to the public press. All the newspa- 
ers which have the widest circulation are, 
almost without exception, in favour of the 
Government proposal. We have all heard of 
men going merrily to battle with a chance 
of losing their heads, or gaining that glory 
which they look on as a sufficient reward 
for every peril. We have even heard of 
some reckless and daring criminals who 
joked upon the scaffold; but never could 
we imagine men sliding into the unfathom- 
able abyss of ruin with faces so jovial 
and complacent as those of the hon. pro- 
tectionists opposite. You say the right 
hon. Baronet is a traitor. It would ill be- 
come me to attempt his defence after the 
speech which he delivered last night—a 
speech, I will venture to say, more power- 
ful and more to be admired than any speech 
which has been delivered within the me- 
mory of any man in this House. I watched 
the right hon. Baronet as he went home 
last night, and, for the first time, I envied 
him his feelings. That speech has cireu- 
lated by scores of thousands throughout 
the kingdom and throughout the world; 
and wherever a man is to be found who 
loves justice, and wherever there is a 
labourer whom you have trampled under 
foot, that speech will bring joy to the 
heart of the one, and hope to the breast 
of the other. You chose the right hon. 
Baronet— why? Because he was the 
ablest man of your party. You always 
said so, and you will not deny it now. 
Why was he the ablest ? Because he-had 
great experience, profound attainments, 
and an honest regard for the good of 
the country. You placed him in office. 
When a man is in office he is not the same 
man as when in opposition. The present 
generation, or posterity, does not deal as 
mildly with men in Government as with 
those in Opposition. There are such 
things as the responsibilities of office. 
Look at the population of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, and ask yourselves whether, 
with all your valour, and although you talk 
of raising the standard of protection, and 
crying, ‘‘ Down with the Anti-Corn-Law 
League,” there are men in your ranks 
—and I defy them—who will take that 
bench (the Treasury) pledged to a main- 
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tenance of this law. The right hon. Ba- 
ronet took the only honourable course. He 
resigned. He told you by that act, “I 
can’t any longer do what you want—lI 
can’t defend your cause.’’ The right hon. 
Baronet, no longer your Minister, came 
back the Minister of the Sovereign and 
of the people, and not the advocate of a 
class who placed him at their head for 
their own special and private objects. Why, 
the right hon. Gentleman has not used you 
badly. He offered no obstruction to your 
taking office. The right hon. Gentleman 
stated distinctly that he had not advised 
the Sovereign to send for Lord Jobn Rus- 
sell, but that he left it to the Sovereign to 
use Her own discretion as to the party to 
be selected for Her Minister. It would be 
presumptuous in me to assume what were 
the considerations that swayed the decision 
of the Sovereign; but I doubt not there en- 
tered into Her mind the question, ‘‘ Shall I 
select for office men pledged to uphold the 
present Corn Laws?’’ and if she had done 
so, she would thereby do that which would 
jeopardize the aristocracy, and do a thou- 
sand times more damage to your institu- 
tions than the instantaneous sweeping away 
of every vestage of the system of protec- 
tion. Why, what sort of Government 
would you have made? There is a pro- 
gramme of your Administration printed 
this morning in the Times. There is the 
hon. Member for Somersetshire at the 
Board of Trade. I don’t say that all the 
mills of Lancashire would shut up at the 
announcement, but irrepressible laughter 
or the utmost consternation must have 
spread in all the trading districts. Lord 
Stanley was to have been a leading man in 
your Government. Now, recollect the noble 
Lord’s geography as to a Russian province. 
The hon. Member for Norfolk, who sits at 
the Table, challenged my hon. Friend the 
Member for Stockport to a discussion, at 
St. Andrew’s Hall, Norwich, and, in the 
courtly language of the Central Society, 
he predicted there would be a ‘‘ shindy.”’ 
Well, the hon. Gentleman told the assembly 
that certain resolutions were advocated by 
Henry Clay, once President of the United 
States. Well, if one Member of your Ca- 
binet does not learn better geography, and 
another more correct history, 1 am afraid 
your rule over the destinies of this Empire 
will not be very brilliant. You were, too, 
to have the Duke of Richmond. That 
noble Duke said, last week, that my hon. 
Friend the Member for Stockport got 
thirty thousand pounds a week by his 
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business, and that one of his own te- 
nants paid a larger amount of poor rates 
than all the Leaguers put together. That 
may be true; butif it is it speaks badly for 
protection, when one tenant of its greatest 
advocate is obliged to pay so much to the 
poor rate of his parish. But what sort of 
Government would Lord Stanley, the hon. 
Member for Norfolk, and the Duke of 
Richmond have formed? I am quite sure 
of one thing, that in all my public speaking, 
of which so much has been said elsewhere, 
I never did anything so disastrous to the 
aristocracy, and especially to the order of 
Dukes, as the noble Duke of Richmond 
has done for the last four months. Yes; 
for exaggerated statements, for charges 
against men from whom he differed, for 
such statements as he is said to have made 
last night, ‘‘ that it would be easy to send 
itinerant agitators into the manufacturing 
districts to show that cotton would burn 
as well as stacks.’’ And yet for men ca- 
pable of such things, you profess yourselves 
anxious to remove the statesmen who now 
occupy the Treasury benches! You know 
the country would not tolerate such a Go- 
vernment a week. I do not believe that 
even you are anxious to place the protec- 
tionists in office; but you wish to be 
avenged on those who have forsaken the 
obligations of party, in order to obey the 
call of a great country, imploring them 
to work out its commercial deliverance. I 
was going to make an observation to the 
Member for Oxford, if he had not left the 
House: I fear the hon. Baronet has for- 
saken his usual associates in politics, the 
bishops. [‘*Oh!’’] I understand all the 
bishops are to vote with the Government ; 
if this be true, the orthodoxy of the hon. 
Baronet will at least be doubted. Why, 
would any Gentleman dare to say that 
when there is the intensest suffering in 
your counties, and when famine is at hand 
in Ireland, one dignitary of a Christian 
church would dare to give a vote for 
preventing the opening of the ports and 
allowing a supply of food to a starving 
people? Though the hon. Baronet may 
not truly convey on this occasion the sen- 
timents of the bench of bishops, he is cer- 
tainly the fitting representative of that Ox- 
ford which, from its celebrated decree in 
1683 down to the present time, has done 
more than any other city to prove that 
there may be the greatest possible ac- 
quaintance with books, united to the pro- 
foundest ignorance of men. Now, as to 


the: measure before the House, I hesitate 
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not to say that it is a great measure, and 
does great credit to the Government. But 
great measures, like great pictures, are 
sometimes tarnished by defects; and I be. 
lieve it is a serious defect in this measure, 
that it does not propose an immediate abo. 
lition. I know that the tenant-farmers jn 
many districts prefer immediate to gradual 
repeal. I ask it, not only because there is 
no alarm in this country, and men are 
giving higher prices for their farms, but on 
this ground, that we have always advocated 
the repeal of the Corn Laws, because they 
were unjust, in defiance of the laws of God, 
and an odious abuse of the laws of man, If 
the emergency has been so great as to jus- 
tify the Government in going so far, it 
pronounces their condemnation if they stop 
where they are. If there be suffering 
throughout England, and a pending fa- 
mine in Ireland (and no man is insane 
enough to deny it), the Government ean 
never defend the duty of from 4s. to 10s. 
for three years on the importation of food. 
Hon. Gentlemen say, the emergency is 
not great; but as some will not believe 
in a flood while it drowns only those in 
cellars, others will not give credit to 
the existence of famine until it reaches 
Belgrave-square. The hon. Members for 
Hertford and Warwick made an attack on 
the League, because they were said to pur- 
chase votes in the counties. I recommend 
them to read the decision of the Chief Jus- 
tice of the Common Pleas. He says it 
was a course not only legal but laudable. 
If there be any Member of this House who 
fears that the incompleteness of the Re- 
form Bill may give cause for agitation, it 
must be a matter of rejoicing to him that 
a mode has been discovered by which 
tens of thousands of honest, industrious, 
and meritorious artisans have brought 
themselves within the pale of the Constitu- 
tion. But not a farthing have the Anti- 
Corn-Law League given for qualifications. 
We merely ask those who are of free-trade 
principles to qualify for counties if they 
have the means of doing so. A noble 
Lord elsewhere has called on the Go- 
vernment to put down that proceeding. 
The League is expressly framed for the 
purpose of procuring the abolition of the 
Corn Laws; and when that abolition is ef- 
fected, its organization will be instanta- 
neously dissolved —and not till then. | 
doubt not that the class of men, who, 
through its instrumentality may obtain 
their franchise, will use it at least as 
independently as the tenant-farmers, a0 
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as much for the good of their country. 
I ask the hon. Members opposite, re- 
presenting pocket boroughs, and nomi- 
nation boroughs, what they imagine their 
countrymen will think of the course they 
have pursued; when, if there were truth 
in the Minister—if there were truth in 
the statements of the hon. Member for 
Cork, and of all those who had any oppor- 
tunity of being acquainted with the facts, 
there was a terrible calamity impending 
over the country, for which somebody must 
be responsible? The Government say 
they will not take that responsibility upon 
their shoulders, and sooner than do so, they 
risk everything to remove it, and ask this 
House to do that which common justice 
makes imperative. I ask you if you think 
that the execution of your vengeance 
against the Minister will be held as any 
excuse for the course you are now pursuing, 
by your country and by posterity? Do 
you believe it will? What a glorious re- 
compense will it be to you, if, after that 
you have turned the Minister out of office, 
and have appealed to the country, you 
should see famine and distress stalking 
throughout the land, and recollect that you 
have been, through your factious pro- 
ceedings in this House, the means of ag- 
gravating want and suffering among your 
fellow creatures ? 

Mr. G. HUDSON: In rising, Sir, to 
state the views which I entertain on this 
important question, I think I may fairly 
bespeak the indulgence of the House, for 
though I am in the habit of addressing 
public meetings, I am now about to 
speak on a question of great importance 
in an assembly with the forms of which I 
am imperfectly acquainted. Sir, I must 
say, in the first instance, that I have not 
been returned for a pocket borough—and 
that I came here on as independent grounds 
as the hon. Gentleman who last addressed 
the House. I will go further, and say 
that to the constituency who elected me, I 
can go back with as much confidence, and 
asmuch honesty of purpose, as that hon. 
Gentleman can revisit those whom he re- 
presents. Sir, this is a subject to which I 
have given the deepest consideration. 
Before I had the honour of being 2 Member 
of this House, I read with the greatest in- 
terest the speeches of the right hon. Ba- 
ronet, and thought upon them as an indi- 
vidual who had a right to feel deeply in the 
welfare of his fellow men. I have listened 
with the closest attention to the speeches 
of the right hon. Baronet since I entered 
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Parliament ; and I confess that, having ap- 
plied the most anxious consideration to his 
arguments, I am confirmed in the belief 
that those opinions which I entertained 
when] addressed the electors of Sunderland, 
were both sound and constitutional. While 
I deplore most deeply the calamity which 
it is anticipated may take place in Ireland, 
in consequence of the unfortunate train of 
events that has arisen there, and many 
comments upon which have been introduced 
into this debate; while | am prepared to 
sympathise with the sufferings which may 
possibly grow out of those unfortunate oc- 
currences in the sister country; I never- 
theless contend that this calamity, sudden 
in its effect, and which can easily be met 
by special measures of relief, should not be 
made the basis of a call upon this House 
to pass a measure of legislation which may 
injuriously affect the great interests of the 
country. I think that the right hon. Ba- 
ronet has not treated his party with the 
fairness which they have a right to expect 
from him. I confess that I cannot coin- 
cide with the view which the right hon. 
Baronet has thought fit to adopt. In com- 
mon with him, I entertain a strong sense 
of the emergency of the occasion; but, with 
the conviction pressing on his mind that it 
was necessary to do something at once, why, 
I ask, did he not come down to Parliament 
prepared to propose a measure, the object 
of which would be the immediate allevia- 
tion, if not removal, of the great misery, 
sickness, and distress, which are said to 
exist in Ireland? I regret that, not being 
provided with any such measure, and not 
intending to propose one, he should have 
dwelt with such harrowing effect on that 
subject; and entertaining, as I do, the 
deepest commiseration for the wretched- 
ness which has been described to us as 
likely to ensue in Ireland, in consequence 
of the failure of the usual supply of food 
there, I call on the right hon. Baronet at 
once to provide for that emergency. I am 
sure that every one not divested of right 
feeling will give his cordial support to any 
such measure. I freely give mine; but I 
object to be called on to assist in pass- 
ing a measure of general legislation to 
meet a merely special emergency. Hay- 
ing fairly stated to the House my views 
upon this branch presented to us for con- 
sideration, I come to the question itself— 
the policy of a repeal of the Corn Laws; 
and that, in my opinion, is a question of the 
gravest importance—of too much import- 
ance to be embarrassed with the extraneous 
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matters which the right hon. Baronet has 
introduced into its discussion. The right 
hon, Baronet certainly grounded the appeal 
which he made to the House chiefly on the 
success of his Tariff. Last night he found 
that ground untenable, and went back to 
the state of things in the year 1825; but, 
Sir, for my part, I believe that there were 
other measures which contributed to the 
prosperity of the country rather than the 
action of the Tariff of 1842, even though 
that Tariff included the Premier’s all-im- 
portant repeal of the duty upon grease. 
Let us examine what was the condition of 
the country when the right hon. Baronet 
assumed what he ealls the ‘‘ helm of public 
affairs.’’ I recollect that my first inter- 
view with any Member of Her Majesty’s 
present Government had reference to the 
construction of a railway of some import- 
ance between England and Scotland. At 
that time the depression was so great, and 
the foreign exchanges were so much against 
us—in consequence, be it observed, of the 
importation of corn—at that time, I say, 
the balance of trade was so much against 
us, that it was impossible to raise funds for 
any railway purpose whatever; and in order 
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to carry out a system which will, I believe, 
confer greater benefits on the country than 
any of the Prime Minister’s measures 
—I was obliged to go from company to 
company, to beg that, with respect to the 
sum of about 500,000/., they would con- 
sent to guarantee some 6 per cent. to the 


proprietary of the line in question. Now, 
from 1842 a change came over the state of 
public affairs. We were then blessed with 
abundant harvests; and I must say that, 
when the right hon. Baronet spoke last 
night, I think that, in his exultation at our 
recent prosperity, he should not have for- 
gotten that it was to those harvests, and 
to the suecess of railway speculations, 
that we were indebted for our national 
prosperity. [Sir R. Pee: Hear, hear. ] 
It is well for the right hon. Baronet to 
say ‘* Hear, hear;’’ and had the pros- 
perity I refer to been produced during a 
period when there was a large importa- 
tion of corn, I perhaps might have joined 
in his *‘ Hear, hear,’’ also. But such was 
not the case. The prosperity was coin- 
cident with home production, not with im- 
portation. The right hon. Baronet spoke 
of the silk trade, and, said he, ‘* See how 
the silk trade has inereased.’’ I admit it ; 
but that trade has flourished under a sys- 
tem of protection. There has been a duty 
upon foreign silks ; and what we want with 
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respect to foreign corn is a similar duty for 
a similar purpose —a protection not im. 
moderately large, but adequate to enable 
us to meet the burden of poor’s rates, 
highway rates, land tax, and the other 
charges to which the agriculturists are pe- 
euliarly liable. The right hon. Baronet 
proposes to reduce the duty on shoes, 
paper, and other articles of manufacture, 
Why, Sir, I would ask him is this not a 
question of labour? The whole question 
resolves itself into that. If it were merely 
a question of machinery, I know we might 
contend, and contend successfully, with the 
whole world; but when it comes to be a 
question of labour, the burdens and the 
heavy taxation which the labourers of this 
country are subjected to, makes all the 
difference. The right hon. Baronet calls 
upon the poor man—the artisan, to exert 
himself and enter into competition with the 
labour of the world, but he seems to for- 
get there are charges imposed upon the 
poor man here, which shackle his exertions 
and impair his energies, from which the 
artisan and the labourer of other countries 
are free. The shoemaker of France who 
contends against him, has to pay no 
poor rate, highway rate, or other burdens, 
has a great advantage in tne contest. I 
have, however, no fear of the competition 
of the labour of France, or any other 
country, against the labour of this, if both 
are placed upon the same footing. We 
have been talking about the price of corn ; 
and it is a question for serious consideration 
—and to this I would invite the especial at- 
tention of the House — what is the pro- 
bable price at which we shall be able to 
purchase corn in this country, under the 
measure of the right hon. Baronet? I 
have taken some pains to ascertain what 
will be the probable price of wheat when 
the Government Bill shall have passed—I 
mean in the year 1849, when that mea- 
sure wili be in full operation. I have had 
large dealings in corn, and speak as a 
practical man ; and I have not felt justified 
in offering any opinion to the House, until 
I consulted with men of practice and ex- 
perience on the subject. This is a ques- 
tion which I think important, and which 
the House ought to weigh well before it 
decides on the proposition which has been 
submitted to it. In the year 1837 I hada 
corn transaction, in which I was enabled 
to deliver wheat at a port in this country 
—all charges paid, at 25s. a quarter. [An 
hon. Memper: In what year ?] In the 
year 1837 I was enabled to deliver wheat 
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in a port of this country at 25s. a quarter, 
each bushel weighing 613 lbs. Now, I 
ask, what will be the case in 1849, sup- 
posing this measure to pass? And I say 
before you legislate on a matter of such 
importance—a measure affecting such vital 
interests—a measure that must tend to the 
weal or ill of the country—before you 
come to a decision repealing the Corn 
Laws altogether, you ought to have an ac- 
count of the probable price at which corn 
can be sold, when this change shall have 
been effected. Why, if I were to add 10s. 
per quarter as the probable effect of free 
trade in corn to the 25s. I have stated, I 
do not think I should be taking an unfair 
view of the matter, or a view that is not 
borne out by the information I have de- 
rived from the average prices of corn under 
the new Bill. I shall rejoice if it should 
be otherwise ; but at the same time I can- 
not refuse to give to the House informa- 
tion obtained from sources of the highest 
authority, and from my own practical ex- 
perience. The right hon. Gentleman the 


Secretary at War spoke the other night 
of the distress which prevailed amongst 
the farmers and agricultural labourers of 


the county of Wilts. I heard the right 
hon. Gentleman’s statement with consi- 
derable dismay ; but I should like to ask 
him, when he said that protection was of 
no benefit to the farmer, whether he 
thought that 35s. or 40s. per quarter will 
make the farmer better off than he would 
be with 45s. or 50s.? To state this, it 
seems to me, is a mockery and an attempt 
to deceive. I listened with much at- 
tention to the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. S. Herbert), and to his 
statements as to existing distress in Wilt- 
shire. The hon. Member for Northamp- 
tonshire (Mr. S. O’Brien) has invited the 
right hon. Gentleman to visit that county. 
linvite the right hon. Gentleman to visit 
Yorkshire, and I promise him he will not 
find distress, or anything like distress, 
there; but I will not answer for what may 
ensue if the present Bill pass into a law. 
As to the question being a matter of rent, 
I believe firmly and honestly that it is no 
such thing ; for if land were let without 
rent, the farmer would be unable, under 
the new law, to cultivate it and obtain prices 
that would remunerate him. The right hon. 
Baronet at the head of the Government be- 
lieves that the farmers will be as they were 
before, and that it will not be necessary to 
make any relaxation from the charges of in- 
come tax; which, under the present law, 
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the right hon. Baronet will take care that 
the farmer shall pay whether he realizes it 
or not. Now, I have got a paper here, to 
which I beg the attention of the House, 
and from which I shall take the liberty of 
quoting the language of those gentlemen 
who advocate the measures of free trade, 
which it seems the right hon. Baronet is 
to be the great instrument to carry out. 
It is a paper which I do not know whe- 
ther or not the right hon. Baronet has 
ever seen—it is called the ‘ League” 
—and that paper has ventured an opin- 
ion as to what will be the result of the 
operation of the proposed Bill in the year 
1849. Having stated that it was pro- 
bable the Bill would work well, they go on 
to state that it is equally probable that the 
‘1st of February, 1849, may be the com- 
mencement of a period of unexampled dis- 
tress to the whole class of farmers, a dis- 
tress and ruin reacting in the most fearful 
way on the entire community.” That is 
the opinion expressed by those persons who 
are the great agitators of this measure. I 
for one am not prepared, in the excitement 
of a moment, or under temporary pressure, 
to recant the opinions which I have enter- 
tained for many years. I am not prepared, 
because the right hon. Baronet has thought 
proper to change his opinions, for reasons 
which I believe are most unsatisfactory to 
every person who has heard them—I am 
not prepared, I say, to overthrow in a mo- 
ment those principles under the influence 
of which this country has been brought to 
a state of prosperity unexampled in the 
history of the world. What was the state 
in which the right hon. Baronet found this 
country when he thought right to agitate 
the question which he has now brought be- 
fore the House? I believe it is admitted 
on all hands that it exhibited every feature 
of returning prosperity. Agriculture was 
rising from its previous depression, and 
looking as prosperous as its most sanguine 
friends could wish. The commercial in- 
terests were equally prosperous, the exe 
changes constantly running in favour of 
this country. But, Sir, I will acknowledge 
that the effect of all this prosperity was to 
create a rise in prices. Still I should like 
to ask this House and the public, why, 
when all the interests of the country are 
prosperous, should not agriculture be pros- 
perous among the rest ? When bricklayers 
are getting 28s. a week, stonemasons 30s., 
and labourers from 18s. to 21s., why should 
not the agricultural interest enjoy that 
prosperity which extends to all other in- 
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terests ? But it seems as if a bane were to 
be put upon this interest, which I believe 
to be the great interest of the country. I 
am aware that it is utterly impossible in a 
country like this to contend for anything 
like an excessive protective duty, or any- 
thing like monopoly. But the right hon. 
Baronet does not carry out his own princi- 
ples: he still leaves 10 per cent on manu- 
factured goods. The shoemakers, for in- 
stance, are most hardly treated. I know se- 
veral of that industrious class, and I know 
well that they will not be able to contend 
with the overwhelming flood of foreign com- 
petition which is preparing for them. Then 
there are the paper-stainers. It may be 
known that York has long been famous for 
paper-hangings. I know a gentleman in 
that trade who employs great numbers of 
persons at wages varying from eighteen 
shillings to a guinea. He has a most 
extended trade in all the large towns of the 
country. But, no sooner did the right hon. 
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Baronet bring forward his Bill, than my 
friend received several letters stating that 
the effect of the measure would be to 
introduce large quantities of paper of 
French manufacture, this paper having 
previously been subject to a very large 


duty. My friend immediately reduced his 
works, and was obliged to discharge se- 
veral men from his employment. I know 
that these are are not interests in which 
the great bulk of the nation are concerned; 
and that they may not, therefore, engage 
the attention of the House ; but the real 
question is, ‘‘ Are the real interests of the 
country concerned in the measure of the 
right hon. Gentleman ?”’ I believe that the 
effect of this measure will be to throw a 
large tract of land out of cultivation. I 
believe that similar results will take place 
to those which occurred in the years 1835- 
36, when the average price of wheat was 
39s. At that period large tracts of land 
were thrown out of cultivation, and applied 
to other purposes. If the proposition of 
the right hon. Baronet should be adopted, 
the consequences will be that the land will 
be uncultivated. No doubt for a short time 
there would be great cheapness ; we should 
reyel in low prices, and in the meanwhile 
have an abundance of supply. But my 
humble opinion is, that the right hon. Ba- 
ronet will not derive that benefit from this 
circumstance which he anticipates. He 
will lose the best of all customers—the 
home customers—and then comes the time 
of a bad harvest, and a sudden change from 


low prices to high prices, What would 
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the right hon. Baronet then do? If he eon. 
tinued to rule the destinies of this nation, 
the right hon. Gentleman would have to 
come down and propose some extraordinary 
measure for the sustenance and mainte- 
nance of the people. What would be the 
effect of low prices? It withdraws capital 
from the cultivation of the land ; the skill 
and industry of the people are applied to 
other purposes and pursuits, and ultimately 
the country is thrown entirely upon a foreign 
supply of food, that supply being dependent 
upon circumstances over which this country 
never has any control. I believe that the 
effect of this measure will be to paralyse 
the industry of the country. Indeed, I 
fear its effect has already been very seri- 
ously felt throughout the land. The right 
hon. Baronet has referred to what occurred 
in October—namely, the alarm of a defi- 
cient harvest. He feared that we should 
have to send out our gold to buy foreign 
corn. The consequence would be, that 
the bankers, as they always did when they 
saw any prospect of our being obliged 
to buy foreign corn, would immediately 
shut up their coffers, and would show an 
unwillingness to afford that accommodation 
which they are ever ready to do under more 
favourable circumstances. The right hon. 
Baronet says, that this was rather the 
effect of other causes than of the price of 
provisions; but I can only express my 
entire conviction that we shall see the same 
thing happen whenever we have a short 
harvest. In short, Sir, my belief is, that 
if we agree to the measure of the right hon. 
Baronet, we shall throw a vast quantity of 
land out of cultivation, and the effects can- 
not but be most ruinous. But I understood 
the right hon. Baronet, when he brought 
forward his plan, to state to the House 
that he had a number of equivalents 
to offer to the landed interest as 4 
compensation for the loss of protection. 
But on looking very carefully through the 
whole of his scheme, I must say that | 
cannot discover those equivalents. I ask 
the right hon. Baronet why he did not 
deal with the poor rates—why a man whois 
in the receipt of 3,0001. a year from the 
funds should not contribute in the same 
proportion to the poor rate as the man 
who derives 3,0001. a year from land. Why 
should you cast the burden of supporting 
the poor wholly upon the land? If the 
right hon. Baronet is determined to pass 
this measure, then let him charge the sup- 
port of the poor upon the Consolidated 
Fund, I, asa practical man, assert that 
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there is no difficulty whatever in doing this. 
[ have had to do many things quite as dif- 
ficult as that. Why, I ask again, should 
the fundholder, receiving his 3,0001. a year, 
contribute nothing whatever to the mainte- 
nance of the poor? It is monstrous that 
such an exemption should be made in his 
favour. The whole country is bound to 
provide for its poor by the highest com- 
mand that can emanate to man. There are 
other burdens which are peculiarly oppres- 
sive to the landed interest. I recollect 
a deputation waiting on the right hon. Ba- 
ronet respecting the malt tax. He said 
then that there were certain burdens which 
the land must necessarily support, and that 
they had, therefore, better be quiet and say 
nothing about it. But I again repeat, I 
do not see why the land should bear the 
rincipal burden of the poor rates, and the 
fundholder entirely escape. If the poor rate 
were charged on the Consolidated Fund, 
the poor would be provided for wherever 
they might be found ; and there would, in 
that case, be no necessity for their removal 
from place to place, as the present law of 
settlement now renders necessary. Nor do 
I see why the land should be exclusively 
burdened with the county rates. I think 
it is extremely unfair to the agriculturists, 
What we want is justice. If you tax malt 
for the benefit of the revenue, why should 
you not likewise tax the manufactures of 
the country? Why not say to the manu- 
facturers, ‘‘ You shall not make cotton 
into gowns, before it has paid a tax for 
the benefit of the State.’’ You say to the 
farmers, that they shall not make their 
barley into malt without paying a tax to 
the State. Why should you not say the 
same to the cotton manufacturer, if such 
be necessary to the State? Then, I say, 
this is really a labourers’ question ; it comes 
down, after all, to the poor labourer, whe- 
ther a manufacturing operative or an agri- 
cultural labourer. Why not cheapen to 
him his tea and his coffee, before you call 
upon him in this way, and thus tax his 
industry and his exertions ? Why not give 
him a boon along with that, if he must, in 
the end, pay the tax? For it is absurd to 
suppose that the effect of this alteration 
must not fall upon the labourer. Fall upon 
him it will—fall upon him it must, because 
the very thing which we have to contend 
With, as an agricultural country, against 
other States, is, that our labour is dearer 
than that of other countries. For the 
farmer of this country is bound to pay 
more; he is charged with many other 
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things, which are no charge upon the la- 
bourer or the grower of corn in any other 
country. And, therefore, I say, if you call 
upon us to contend with these things, put 
us upon an equal ground. Why should we 
be called upon to contend with other coun- 
tries, when we have not the same advan- 
tages? I admit there is the protection, as 
it is called, of the freight; but is it not 
notorious that the freights from Hamburgh 
and Dantzie are extremely small? But 
this is not a measure which ought to be 
passed hastily ; it ought not to be forced 
upon the country without giving it the op- 
portunity fairly to express its opinion. It 
is impossible to deny that the present Par- 
liament, either by implication, or by direct 
declaration, was returned upon the question 
whether an eight shillings’ fixed duty should 
be adopted, or whether the protective prin- 
ciples of the right hon. Baronet should be 
predominant. Let an appeal to the coun- 
try be made, and let the country de- 
cide as to this great and important mea- 
sure. You have already once had a Par- 
liament that abused the confidence of this 
great country. At that time, I did not 
take a deep interest in politics; but I re- 
collect the passing of the Catholic Relief 
Bill, and I recollect, as a consequence of 
the course then pursued by Parliament, the 
passing of a great measure of Reform—a 
reform which in my opinion, never would 
have passed, had it not been that Parlia- 
ment had abandoned the great principles on 
which it was elected. Though the right 
hon. Baronet may be able, by the force of 
his majority, to carry this measure through 
Parliament, I do trust that he will have 
some regard for the feelings of the country 
—that he will appeal to the people, and let 
the country determine whether the Bill 
shall pass or not. If the relief of Ireland 
be the object of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, let them bring in any measure they 
think wise and expedient for the immediate 
relief of that important country, and I am 
satisfied there is no Member of this House 
who will not readily assent to any such 
temporary measure. I am perfectly satis- 
fied, from my intercourse with my fellow 
countrymen—and it is pretty extensive— 
that however they may advocate this mea- 
sure or the other in Parliament, they are, 
for the most part, decidedly hostile to the 
passing of this Bill in the present Par- 
liament. If you pass this measure, you 
will make it objectionable to the country. 
The right hon. Baronet has referred to 
the parties who have been obliged to 
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resign their seats. It was only their duty to 
do so; and I think it is not a subject of 
regret, but of rejoicing, that there have 
been found in this House some hon. Mem- 
bers, who are not forgetful of the solemn 
pledges which they gave, either by implica- 
tion or direct promise—who are not forget- 
ful of those engagements which bind man 
to man in this great commercial country— 
and who are actuated by feelings so hon- 
ourable as to induce them to vacate their 
seats, rather than sacrifice their honour. 
I know, Sir, that the observations which I 
have addressed to this House are unworthy 
of the acceptance of the House and of the 
Government; but I can assure the Govern- 
ment that when I first aspired to a seat in 
this House, my principal object was to sup- 
port the Government and the right hon. 
Baronet. I went to the hustings, and I 
stand here, with the honest purpose of 
promoting the interests of my country ; 
but I do not stand here to vote for a mea- 
sure the offspring of a divided Govern- 
ment, and which has not been the subject 
of that mature reflection which the mea- 
sures of that Government have hitherto re- 
ceived. I hope the country will not suffer 
by the abandonment of this measure at pre- 
sent; and I think the Government will best 
consult the interests and feelings of the 
country, by, as I said before, giving their 
immediate attention to the condition of 
Ireland ; by allowing this measure, per- 
haps, to pass through a division, and then 
appealing to the country to see whether 
there shall be protection or no protection 
—to see, Sir, whether the labourer of this 
country shall be called on to compete with 
the labourers of Poland and Prussia—the 
former receiving 12s. and 14s. a week, and 
the foreign labourer getting only 4s. or 5s. 
aweek, I say let the constituencies of 
this country decide the question. The 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary at War said 
that the labourers of Wiltshire were only 
earning 8s. a week. I would recommend 
him, then, to give his serious attention to 
the alleviation of the pitiable condition of 
the labouring classes in his district, and 
he will then confer a vast benefit on his 
county. I can only say that if such a 
state of things had existed in my neighbour- 
hood, I should have been ashamed to have 
acknowledged it, and should have tried to 
remove it. I feel that in opposing this 
measure, I shall be performing my duty to 
my constituents, and to that commercial 
interest in which I am so deeply and so in- 
terestedly concerned, The right hon. Ba- 
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ronet stated that he was quite ready, when 
it would seem fit, to throw aside the three 
years that he gave to agriculture. I shall 
shall give my vote, believing that protec. 
tion is a benefit to the agricultural interest, 
But as between the immediate repeal, and 
the extension of protection, I am, of course, 
in favour of the latter. If the right hon, 
Baronet had made out a case that the pro- 
tection to agriculture should be less than 
hitherto, I should be prepared perhaps, to 
go along with him. It may be charged 
against me that I am deeply interested in 
land ; but though I am largely interested 
in commercial pursuits also, I believe that 
I am as incapable as the right hon. Baro. 
net of shaping my course by any reasons 
but a regard to the good of the country. 
This measure is favourably received by the 
Anti-Corn-Law League, though it may 
end, as they state, in an unexampled state 
of distress, spread over the whole of the 
community. I will conclude by expres- 
sing my intention to give my vote against 
the measure of the right hon. Baronet. 

Debate adjourned to Thursday. 

House adjourned at a quarter past Two 
o'clock. 


Deposits. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, February 18, 1846. 


MiNnOTES.] PusLic BILLs.—Reported. County Works 
Presentments (Ireland). 

PgTITIONS PRESENTED. By Mr. Rice, from Inhabitants 
of the Parish of Eythorne, and by Mr. Thornely, from 
Officers and Members of a Sick Club, called the ‘‘ Rose of 
Sharon Lodge,” at Bilsden, for Repeal of the Corn Laws. 
—By Mr. Allix, from Landowners, Occupiers, and others, 
of the Parish of Fordham, against the Government Mea- 
sure respecting Customs and Corn Importation.—By Mr. 
Waddington, from Magistrates and Guardians of the Poor 
of Mildenhall Union, for Rating Owners in lieu of Occu- 
piers of Tenements,—By Sir Robert Ferguson, from Mer- 
chants, Traders, and others, of the City of Londonderry, 
for Alteration in the Duties on Tea.—By several hon. 
Members, from an immense number of places, in favour 
of a Ten Hours’ (Factory) Bill.—By Mr. Aglionby, from 
Cockermouth, and Captain Pechell, from Brighton, for 
Remission of Sentence upon Frost, Williams, and Jones. 
—By several hon. Members, from various places, against 
Enrolment of the Militia—By Mr. Aldam, from Inhabit- 
ants of Leeds, for Peace with America, and against Enrol- 
ment of Militia—By Sir George Strickland, from Pres- 
ton, for the Abolition of Punishment of Death.—By Mr, 
Moffatt, from Provisional Directors of the London- 
Hounslow, and Western Railway Company, for Altera. 
tion of the Law regarding Railway Deposits. 


RAILWAY DEPOSITS. 

Mr. MOFFATT moved for leave to bring 
in a Bill to alter and amend the Act | and 
2 Victoria, ¢. 117, commonly known as the 
Railway Deposits Act. The hon. Member 
stated that the principal alterations which 
he proposed to effect in the provisions of 
the Act were, firstly, to empower subserib- 
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ers to Railway Companies whose subscrip- 
tions shall have been invested in the public 
funds, or other Government securities, to 
transfer such securities simply to the proper 
officer, instead of being obliged to make 
cash payments; and secondly, to abolish 
the present clumsy and obstructive machi- 
nery of the Court of Chancery with regard 
to railway companies, and to effect some 
other simplifications of the present law. 

The CHANCELLOR or tar EXCHE- 
QUER said, he had no objection to the 
introduction of the Bill by the hon. Mem- 
ber; but it must be understood that he 
could not pledge himself to support the de- 
tails, 


PARISH OF FARNHAM. 

Captain PECHELL moved fora Return 
of the copy of any Instructions issued by 
the Poor Law Commissioners for the pur- 
pose of uniting the parish of Farnham, in 
Surrey, now under Gilbert’s Act, with cer- 
tain other parishes under the Poor Law 
Act; also, for a copy of any memorial to 
the Poor Law Commissioners from the rate- 
payers of the parish of Farnham remon- 
strating against such union or any interfer- 
ence whatever. The hon. and gallant 
Member said he had given notice of his 
intention to move for this return, in conse- 
quence of the extraordinary proceedings of 
the Poor Law Commissioners. The parish 
of Farnham was a single parish under Gil- 
bert’s Act, and that Act had been shown 
to work satisfactorily in it. The law, 
under certain circumstances, permitted a 
single parish to subsist without being an- 
nexed to a Poor Law Union; and, consi- 
dering that the Report of the Parliamentary 
Committee relative to the Gilbert Unions 
had been carried only by the casting vote 
of the chairman against the Gilbert incor- 
porations, it did appear extraordinary that 
this unfortunate parish should be taken 
out of them to be made the centre of a 
Poor Law Union. Ile contended that this 
certainty should not take place until a 
searching inquiry had been made into the 
working and operation of the Poor Law 
Act. Ile could not see the policy or expe- 
dieney of the Government meddling with a 
parish, the management of which had been 
80 satisfactory that it had not been consi- 
dered necessary to bring it before the Gil- 
bert Unions Committee. To annex it to a 
Poor Law Union without inquiry was, to 
say the least, most extraordinary. Great 
dissatisfaction existed at it; the inhabitants 
had met; and they had unanimously agreed 
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to a memorial against such an outrage. 
Whatever opinions the Government might 
formerly have entertained with regard to 
the Poor Law, and the right hon. the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Department 
in particular, he (Captain Pechell) hoped 
that their change of opinion upon the im- 
portant subject now under discussion in that 
House, would be so extended, that they 
would see the adyantages to be derived 
from preserving the Gilbert Unions. 
Returns ordered. 


GRINDING BONES. 

Captain PECHELL asked Her Majes- 
ty’s Government whether it was their in- 
tention to lay upon the Table copies of the 
Papers received from those guardians of 
Poor Law Unions who had remonstrated 
against the practice of bone grinding? 
The right hon. Baronet (Sir James Graham) 
had informed the House, on a late occa- 
sion, that there were nine boards of guar- 
dians who had expressed a wish to continue 
the practice until their stocks had been 
exhausted, and that he had given them 
the desired permission. He now wished to 
know, also, when the Papers relative to 
those nine cases, which the right hon. 
Baronet had promised, would be laid upon 
the Table. 

Mr. MANNERS SUTTON thought it 
would hardly be wise to raise any discussion 
on the subject referred to by the hon. and 
gallant Member at the present moment. 
If the hon. and gallant Member had given 
him notice of the question he intended to 
put, he (Mr. M. Sutton) would have been 
prepared with a reply. He was at present 
unable to give an answer, but he would 
make inquiry. 

House adjourned shortly after One 
o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, February 19, 1846. 


MINUTES.] Pusitc Brtts.—1* County Works Present- 
ment (Ireland); Drainage, &c. (Ireland); Charitable 
Trusts, 

PE1ITIONS PreseNnTED. By Lord Dacre, from Exeter, for 
an Inquiry into the Proceedings of the Anti-Com-Law 
League.—From the New Ross Electoral Division of the 
Ross Poor Law Union, for an equal Rate in all the Elec- 
toral Divisions of a Poor Law Union. — By Lord Rosebery, 
from the Provost, Magistrates, and Town Council, of 
Linlithgow, for the immediate Abolition of the Corn 
Laws.—By Lord Redesdale, from landowners, Tenant 
Farmers, and others, of Northumberland, for Protection 
of the Agricultural Interest.—By Lord Southampton, 
from Landowners, Tenant Farmers, Labourers, and others, 
of Byfield, and several other places, in favour of the Corn 
Laws. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANTI-CORN-LAW 
LEAGUE, 

Lorp DACRE, in presenting a petition 
from Exeter, for inquiry into the proceed- 
ings of the Anti-Corn-Law League, in in- 
ducing parties resident at a distance to 
purchase 40s. freeholds in counties, observed 
that the present was not the time to enter 
into a discussion on the general subject ; 
but he could not help reminding their Lord- 
ships, that in 1829 so great were the evils 
in Ireland produced by the 40s. freeholders, 
that the Legislature were compelled to get 
rid of them; and, therefore, the proceed- 
ings of the League, in the creation of these 
votes, could not be too much condemned. 
He did not mean to say that the acts of the 
Anti-Corn-Law League in this respect were 
not legal, as they had the authority of al- 
most the first law officer in this country 
(Lord Chief Justice Tindal) ; but he consi- 
dered that if they were in accordance with 
the letter of the law, they were not in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of the Constitution. 
He considered, therefore, that this petition 
was worthy of the attention of their Lord- 
ships. 

Lorp KINNAIRD said, that this was 
the second time this Session that the noble 
Lord had called attention to the proceedings 
of the Anti-Corn-Law League ; and he, as 
a member of the League, agreed with the 
prayer of the petition for an inquiry. The 
League courted inquiry. Every thing that 
had been done by the League was fair and 
above-board. As to the League’s getting 
hold of the counties, he could assure the 
noble Lord that he need not be alarmed 
about the minute subdivision of land caused 
by the creation of 40s. freeholds. Men of 
all parties and classes had bought them. 
If the noble Lord wished to open the whole 
question of the Reform Bill, he (Lord Kin- 
naird) should be glad to go into it with him; 
but when they talked of creating large 
numbers of 40s. freeholders, the nomina- 
tion boroughs must not be forgotten, which 
were so openly controlled by Peers of that 
House. He maintained that the League 
were acting legally and constitutionally in 
giving facilities to persons who wished to 
acquire votes; and they were only doing what 
had been done by others for worse ends. 
Why, there was the town of Buckingham, 
where the proprictor, using the most legal 
means, could return any Member he chose 
to the Lower House; and the same thing 
was done in many other cases by noble 
Lords on both sides of the House, as both 
parties were well known to haye their no- 
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mination boroughs. The Anti-Corn-Lay 
League was quite willing and prepared to 
go into the whole question ; and he, as an 
individual, should rejoice in such an inquiry, 
as preparatory to a better reform of Par. 
liament. In present circumstances, if those 
who were called protectionists or monopo- 
lists went to the constituencies, his firm 
conviction was, that, from their power over 
nomination boroughs, and other influences, 
they might return a party adverse to free 
trade; but if they did so they might depend 
upon it that nothing would be more likely 
to raise into existence illegal or unconstitu- 
tional bodies, instead of such safe and legal 
associations as they now found in the Anti- 
Corn-Law League. 

Lorp REDESDALE, in presenting a 
petition from Northumberland, praying that 
protection might not be removed from agri- 
culture, said that, in his opinion, the pro- 
ceedings of the Anti-Corn-Law League, in 
regard to registration, were directly uncon- 
stitutional, although, according to the striet 
letter of the law, they were legal. The 
Constitution of this country required that 
the population and property of each electo- 
ral district should return Members to repre- 
sent that district in Parliament; and the 
Legislature had more than once interfered 
to prevent the disturbance of that right by 
strangers. When, therefore, he saw a body 
saying that Liverpool and Manchester should 
secure the representation of Cheshire, he 
called that an interference with the rights 
of the people of Cheshire. When, again, 
he saw the same body, in one of their printed 
addresses, saying that the inhabitants of 
London ought to secure Hertfordshire, be- 
cause it was near to London, he ealled that 
an unconstitutional interference with the 
electors of Hertfordshire. If the Legisla- 
ture neglected to do something to put a 
stop to this undue interference with the 
election of Members of Parliament, they 
would have clubs and knots of persons 
constantly interfering with the constituen- 
cies of England, contrary to their privileges 
and to the spirit of the Constitution. The 
Anti-Corn-Law League were worse than 
the Duke of Bedford, in making the cele- 
brated fagot votes in Huntingdonshire. 
He created on his property in that county 
more votes than belonged to it, though still 
within the range of law; but it was held, 
nevertheless, to be an undue interference 
with the electors of Huntingdon. But, 
under the operations of the League, they 
might have parties whose interests were 
solely the interests of Manchester, and not 
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those of Huntingdon, coming forward and 
swamping the people of Huntingdon in the 
election of a Member of Parliament, so that 
the general interests of that county were, 
by these means, left unrepresented. If 
they went on in this way, the consequence 
might be that one interest would obtain the 
representation of every constituency in the 
kingdom. If Parliament did not give a 
strong expression of its will in regard to 
this matter—unless the practice should 
naturally drop— (‘‘ Hear.”’) He under- 
stood the meaning of that ‘‘hear,”’ and 
would refer to it again; but in the mean- 
time, he must say that, unless the Legisla- 
ture interfered, the consequence would be, 
that Parliament would cease to be the most 
important body in the country. A great 
deal that was going on in Ireland and in 
this country had a tendency to lower Par- 
liament in the eyes of the country; espe- 
cially the House of Commons, as that 
branch of the Legislature was more affected 
by it than that to which their Lordships be- 
longed. People would begin to look to the 
proceedings of other bodies more than to 
Parliament; and in process of time would 
learn to say that they did not care about 
the House of Commons, but would rather 
look to such bodies as the Anti-Corn-Law 
league or the Repeal Association, who 
could counteract the decisions of Parlia- 
ment. He must say, therefore, that unless 
this evil was watched, there was a process 
going on in this country, and in Ireland 
particularly —for it began there — that 
would tend in effect to alter the whole Con- 
stitution of the country. That such a state 
of things should be going on without Par- 
liament interfering—without calling forth 
the attention of those whose peculiar duty 
it was to watch over the interests of the 
country—without any interference on the 
part of the Government, was not very ere- 
ditable to the parties concerned. As to 
the evil dropping, he knew what noble 
Lords opposite meant by that. It just 
amounted to this—that if they gave those 
people what they asked, they would drop 
their undue practices. Now, was this the 
way to meet such a course as that followed 
by those parties? No. It might be said 
that the people were with them, and that 
what they asked, therefore, should be con- 
ceded; but if it was so, why did they not 
let the people alone? The effect of con- 
ceding the objects which the Anti-Corn- 
Law League and the Repeal Association 
demanded, would just be to encourage any 
other body of agitators that might choose 
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to arise. He repeated that the practice of 
the League was contrary to the spirit of the 
Constitution, and could never be followed 
either for a good or bad purpose, without 
evil resulting from it. 

Lorp KINNAIRD was not lawyer 
enough to know what might be the consti- 
tutional rule in this matter; but this he 
knew, that the practice complained of was 
followed by all parties. One of the watch- 
words of the party to which the noble 
Lord belonged was, ‘‘ Register! register ! 
register !’? Well, the League attended to 
the registrations, and made legal votes for 
that purpose in a way much more legal 
than was followed by proprietors to an 
enormous extent in Scotland. He agreed 
with the noble Lord that this was an abuse, 
and he was quite ready to go into the whole 
matter, and have the entire abuse re- 
formed. But he thought that the Anti- 
Corn-Law League were in the mean time 
justified in adopting the same legal means 
with others for the promotion of their ob- 
ject; and he would tell the noble Lord 
that, if the repeal of the Corn Laws was 
carried immediately, the Anti-Corn-Law 
League would be dissolved. It would not 
be continued for any other purpose, the 
sole object of the association being to ob- 
tain the repeal of the Corn Laws. Perhaps 
the knowledge of this fact might somewhat 
relieve the mind of the noble Lord. 

Eart GREY observed, that whatever 
party first commenced the practice of in- 
creasing the constituency far beyond what 
a country naturally should have, he must 
say that he concurred with the noble Lord 
opposite in thinking that the existence of 
such a party embodied as the Anti-Corn- 
Law League was a serious evil. But when 
he said it was a serious evil, he must also 
say that he thought it was only a symptom 
of a still greater and still more serious evil, 
and that was, the existence of a state of 
the law which a large proportion of the in- 
telligent people of this country felt to be an 
intolerable gricvance—a grievance against 
which they found it necessary to take even 
such means as these for relieving them- 
selves. The noble Lord had said, and said 
truly, that the manner in which these things 
were gone about, both in this country and 
in Ireland, and in respect to Irish affairs, 
was ealeulated to lower the authority of 
Parliament : he cordially concurred with 
him in that. view. But he would ask, what 
was the cure they ought to apply to such 
evils? It was not by adopting any coercive 
means to prevent such manifestations of 
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opinion—it was not by adopting any law to 
prevent the existence of the Catholic Asso- 
ciation, or the Anti-Corn-Law League, or 
preventing the purchase of property to 
make votes for those not resident in a 
county—it was not by any machinery of 
that kind they could formally grapple with 
this evil; but it was by Parliament taking 
the lead of public opinion, instead of lag- 
ging in the rear—not waiting to be driven 
by the loudly-expressed wishes of the com- 
munity to make necessary reforms—not 
waiting to be compelled by the voice of 
public opinion that had been roused into 
agitation by the long continuance of a great 
grievance and abuse. It was by looking 
beforehand—by taking timely care to re- 
medy evils before they were felt to be in- 
tolerable—it was by Parliament again per- 
forming its ancient duty of leading public 
opinion, instead of waiting to be driven by 
that opinion, that they could hope to put 
an end to those evils of which the noble 
Lord complained. No man could see more 
strongly than he did the inconvenience of 
all the great changes of modern times 
being deferred, till they were passed, not 
as matters flowing from the judgment of 
Parliament, but from necessity. He thought 


they incurred high responsibility who pre- 
vented the public from having sooner un- 
derstood what was required, for having 
used their influence to perpetuate ancient 


prejudices and unsound opinions. Those 
who had done so, misguided, no doubt, 
themselves ; and, shortsighted as to the 
consequences that were about to follow, it 
was they, and not the party of the League 
or the party of the Catholic Association, 
who were responsible for the great evils 
that might result from the course com- 
plained of by the noble Lord. 

Lorp ASHBURTON observed, that the 
noble Lord opposite took it for granted 
that all public opinion was good; that any 
views which were opposed to public opinion 
must be wrong; and that, therefore, the 
latter should be adopted. If public opinion 
in this case was with the Anti-Corn-Law 
League, what necessity was there for cre- 
ating fictitious votes to carry Members in 
Lancashire and Cheshire, and the West 
Riding of Yorkshire? He regarded the 
course pursued by the League as fraught 
with disastrous consequences to the coun- 
try. It was an evil with which Govern- 
ment could not be dealing rightly unless it 
proposed some measure to check and stop 
it. 

Petition to be laid on the Table. 
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AFFAIRS OF THE RIO DE LA PLATA, 

Lorp BEAUMONT rose to move, that 
the correspondence which had taken place 
between the Government of this country 
and of France with respect to the Rio de 
la Plata should be laid before their Lord. 
ships. In making this Motion, he hoped 
the House would allow him, as briefly as he 
could, to trace the chief events which had 
happened in the Rio de la Plata, with the 
object of showing that the noble Earl at the 
head of the Department for Foreign Af. 
fairs, had not only adopted an impolitie, 
course, but one which was at variance with' 
the principles adopted by this country, 
and also at variance with its former prae- 
tice. Their Lordships were aware that at 
the termination of the war between Brazil 
and the Argentine Confederation, in 1828, 
a Convention was made, by which the pro- 
vince of the Banda Oriental was constituted 
an independent State, under the title of the 
Republic of Uruguay. He wished their 
Lordships to pay particular attention to 
this Convention, because it was mentioned 
by the noble Lord (Earl of Aberdeen) in the 
instructions sent by him to Mr. Ouseley; 
and it was also referred to as an excuse for 
the conduct of the Cabinet of Brazil ona 
late occasion. The terms of that Conven- 
tion were, that Uruguay should be main- 
tained as an independent State, and that 
its independence should be guaranteed by 
the parties who signed that Treaty. There 
was an article in the Treaty which provided 
that in case of rebellion against the legiti- 
mate Government of Monte Video, the con- 
tracting parties should aid the Government 
in putting that rebellion down. The obli- 
gation of assisting the lawful President of 
Monte Video in maintaining his authority, 
was by this Convention imposed on Buenos 
Ayres for five years after the establishment 
of the new republic. The only names,, 
however, appended to the Treaty were 
those of the representatives of Buenos 
Ayres and Brazil. England only recom- 
mending peace, and her name not being 
affixed to the Treaty, therefore took no 
obligation upon herself to support the 
legitimate Government of Uruguay. Eng- 
land was a mediating, not a guaranteeing 
Power: she therefore imposed on herself no 
obligation, and obtained no right. Subse- 
quently to that period, particularly in 
1829, and the following years, a sangus 
nary civil war raged in the Argentine Con- 
federation between the Unitarians and Fe- 
deralist party. General Rosas was one of 
the chiefs of the Federalists, and General 
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Lavalle one of the leaders of the Unitarians. 
General Lavalle, after assassinating the 


Governor of Buenos Ayres, and attempting 


to assassinate Rosas, became president; but 
he was afterwards obliged to capitulate to 


General Rosas, who became president of 


Buenos Ayres in his stead, and who had 
done more than any other person to estab- 
lish the rule of law and justice in that coun- 
try. In consequence of the defeat of their 
party, the Unitarians, in 1829, fled in 
Banda Oriental, and 
took up their abode in Monte Video. They 
carried on a war with the Federalist party 
in Buenos Ayres, and invaded their terri- 
tories from time to time, but were again 
In 1837, a misun- 
derstanding took place between France and 
Buenos Ayres, and the French blockaded 
the town. At that time General Oribe 


great numbers to the 


“and again defeated. 


was at the head of the Government of 


Monte Video, and the French applied to 
him for his co-operation in the blockade; 
but Oribe refused to depart in any degree 
from the position which he had assumed, 
and determined to maintain the Convention 
which had been made in 1828. Very for- 
tunately, however, for the French, during 
that time a party was raised up against 
Oribe. This party consisted of the Uni- 
tarians who had fled from Buenos Ayres, 
and strangers who had come to reside in the 
At the head of this 
party was General Riveira, and he suceeed- 
ed in driving Oribe out of Monte Video, 
became president of the Republic of Uru- 
guay, and assisted the French in their 
blockade of Buenos Ayres. 
to this, in 1840, the French thought pro- 
per to make peace with General Rosas; and 
in the treaty of peace Rosas agreed to re- 
spect the Convention of 1828, and the inde- 


Republic of Uruguay. 


pendence of Monte Video. 


Subsequently 


General Ri- 


veira, however, and his party did not come 
( to terms of peace with Buenos Ayres, but 
‘continued to invade the country of the Ar- 
gentine Confederation at the head of a band 
of Unitarians. Riveira was subsequently 
defeated, and in a short time Oribe suc- 
ceeded in passing between Riveira and 
Monte Video. Oribe afterwards invaded 
the Banda Oriental country, which he did 
for the sole purpose, as he declared in his 
\proclamation, of recovering his legitimate 
authority. General Rosas gave Oribe as- 
sistance, acting in the spirit of the Conven- 
tion of 1828, which bound him to assist 
the legitimate Government of Monte Video 
I regaining its authority. 
Possession of the whole territory of Uru- 
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guay, finding, when he arrived before Monte 
Video, that the whole native population of 
the State were in his favour. Still the 
town of Monte Video held out against him. 
In 1842, England offered her mediation 
between Oribe and Riveira, and, in 1843, 
France and England offered their joint me- 
diation between the belligerent parties— 
but their mediation was refused. In 1843, 
at the instigation of Viscount Abrantes, 
they thought fit to interfere. Now, it 
must be borne in mind, that at that time, 
General Oribe represented the lawful Go- ? 
vernment of Monte Video. Oribe was in 
possession of the whole country, except the 
town of Monte Video itself. Riveira had 
been defeated in the field; and the party 
who were cooped up in the town consisted 
of Italians, French, and Unitarians, only, 
one hundred and fifty natives being in arms) 
against Oribe, and that number had since} 
that time been reduced to fifty natives. At} 
that moment England interfered. For 
what purpose ? Not surely to prevent the ( 
effusion of blood, beeause, had they not | ? 
then interfered, Oribe would have recovered 
his power; permanent peace would have 
been established between Buenos Ayres 
and Monte Video; and at the same time, 
according to the bound words of General 
Rosas, the integrity of the Republic of Uru- 
guay would have been secured. The in- 
tervention had prevented that happy result,; 
and had caused the continuance of horrors, 
which before they had tried to prevent,) 
whilst in the distant provinces of the Ar- 
gentine Confederation it caused the renewak 
of that frightful war known as the war be-, 
tween the Federalists and the Unitarians.' 
Inspired by the hopes which the interven- 
tion raised, General Paz was allowed by 
the Brazilian Government to traverse 
their territories and invade Corrientes, a 
province of the Argentine republic, in which 
province, as well as in Entrerios, he was 
endeavouring to raise a revolt against the 
Government of General Rosas. If, therefore, 
the cessation of this effusion of blood was the , 
noble Earl’s object, this measure had tend-- 
ed to produee the very opposite effect, as 
peace had been prevented, and a new war; 
commenced, in consequence of the inter- 
vention. Another object which had been 
put forward by the noble Earl for that j 
intervention was the opening of the River } 
Parana, and the other tributaries of the} 
River Plate. Undoubtedly such an open- 
ing up of those rivers would be most de- 
sirable for the interests of British com- 
merce. But the opening of the River 
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Parana depended essentially upon General 
) Rosas, as it ran through a territory both 
sides of which belonged to him. We could 
not force a country, contrary to its own 
gesire, to open up its rivers; because, if 
we insisted upon going up the River Pa- 
rana, we should be establishing a most 
/dangerous precedent, and the Americans 
\might just as well insist on going down 
ithe St. Lawrence. Again, England’s in- 
tervention was not to prevent a war be- 
tween nation and nation, but a war be- 
tween a faction in Monte Video and the 
remainder of the State—it was purely an 
internal war. The inconvenient conse- 
quences of that intervention seemed to 
have struck the right hon. Baronet at the 
head of the Government; for he said in the 
Tiouse of Commons, in May, 1844— 

“ Let the House only look at the consequences 
of such a precedent as that of a neutral State, 
greatly superior in power, interfering forcibly in 
the foreign relations, and therefore necessarily in 

* the internal government, of another State. Such 
a right did not exist by the law of nations; and, 
if such a step were taken, other powerful States 
might likewise interfere.” 


That was just what the noble Lord did in 
the Republic of Uruguay. Then, again, he 


should wish to know whether there had 
been a Convention between England and 
France to regulate their strange interfer- 
ence. Ile believed that there had been 
‘no Convention. Yet could anything be 
more contrary to the practice of nations, 
or more dangerous in its nature as a pre- 
cedent, than that two powerful States 
should interfere with States like those of 
South America, where the minds of people 
were naturally led to believe that self- 
interest and aggrandizement were the sole 
grounds for an intervention where there 
was no Convention to which they could 
appeal—no positive act or instrument— 
beyond an instruction to our Minister, 
which could be shown to prove that there 
was no such intention. There might be 
some understanding between the noble 
Earl and the French Government; but, if 
so, let the noble Earl produce the Papers. 
Instructions sent out to our Minister, and 
instructions to the French Minister, were 
not sufficient; for it had been the invariable 
practice on similar occasions to guarantee 
all by a Convention. [le repeated, he 
should Jike to know whether the noble 
Earl had taken the step he had taken to 
| protect British commeree. Why, it was 
‘ruinous to British commerce, as the noble 
Earl would soon find out from the ruined 
merchants of Buenos Ayres; and the ob- 
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ject could only be to support an armed 
bellious faction in Monte Video, consisting, 
of Italians, French, and Unitarians, who 
had purchased and sold the public property,} 
and who were, through their lying instru 
ments, the press, raising up every kind o 
evil passion. For them had the noble 
Earl interfered against Buenos Ayres and 
against General Rosas, who could alone 
give us command of the River Plate, and\ 
in whose power alone it was to advance! 
the interests of British commerce, Let 
their Lordships look for an instant to the 
instructions which the noble Earl had sent 
out to Mr. Ouseley, the only document 
which the noble Earl had produced to ex- 
plain his extraordinary conduct. In the 
first instance, amongst other general in- 
structions, the noble Earl stated that the 
determination of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to put a termination to the war was 
shared in by the Government of France, 
and that it was the intention of the two 
countries to unite their influence, and, if 
need be, their force for that purpose. The 
noble Earl said he did not deny the right 
of Buenos Ayres to wage war like any 
other independent Power, so long as that 
war should be conducted according to the 
law of nations, and the practice of civilized 
men. ‘ But,” said the noble Earl, “ the) 
war in which the Argentine arms are at 
present engaged is waged against a State 
the independence of which Great Britain 
is virtually bound to uphold.”” That, how-\ 
ever, was not the case; for, instead of 
being a declaration of war against the 
Argentine State, this war had been com- 
menced to support the independence of the 
Argentine State against a mere faction of 
foreigners. He continued—* and the ob- 
ject of that war is to place the domestic 
Government of Monte Video in hands other 
than those to which the consent of the 
State has entrusted it.”’ How could that 
be? Was not the election of Oribe a 
lawful election 2? He had all the people 
with him—fifty only of the natives had 
opposed him; and what did the noble Earl 
recommend as the means of establishing 
the lawful power of Monte Video, there 
being then two Presidents—Oribe, elected 
lawfully by the people, and Riveira, elected 
by a faction? Why, the noble Lord said, 
in his instructions to Mr. Ouseley— 

“ With the view, therefore, of setting at rest all 
jealousy on this score, it might perhaps be well that 
the conditions of peace should include on one side 
the removal of General Oribe from the Monte \ idean 
territory, and, on the other, that any political 
refugees or other persons, whose presence ™ 
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Monte Video may be a reasonable source of dis- 
quietude to the Buenos Ayrean Government, should 
seek an asylum elsewhere. Amongst these Gene- 
\yal Riveira would, no doubt, be included.” 


, The noble Earl, with the view of sustain- 
ing lawful authority, would send away all 
the lawful authorities that ever had ex- 
isted. In such a case, what Government 
could go on? Ife (Lord Beaumont) was 
sure he could not imagine, unless, indeed, 
it was intended to place in power that very 
bad band of foreigners which now ruled the 
town of Monte Video. It seemed, how- 
ever, that the noble Earl had, since that 
period, seen the error into which he had 
fallen; for, in his second despatch, dated 
November 5th, 1845, nearly nine months 
after the date of his first despatch, he 
quite abandoned the idea of sending away 
both Governments. That second despatch 
was directly at variance with the instruc- 
tions in the first; and recent events were 
directly at variance with the instructions 
of the second; so that a scene of confu- 
sion and a succession of contradictions 
were enacted and put forward, by the diplo- 
matic agents of the two countries that in- 
terfered, which might well puzzle the belli- 
We were not acting as 


jgerent Powers. 
\neutrals, and we did not profess to be 
| ’ 


‘allies. The conclusion, therefore, that the 
natives of Buenos Ayres and the Oriental 
State out of the walls of Monte Video 
came to was, that we were looking to ul- 
terior objects of self-interest. For all 
these proceedings and unconstitutional in- 
terventions he (Lord Beaumont) felt it but 
justice to say that he entirely blamed the 
Government at home, and that he threw no 
blame whatever upon the diplomatic agents 
employed. Before he sat down, he must 
observe that he did not appear there as an 
apologist for General Rosas, nor did he 
wish to palliate in the least the charges 
jwhich had been brought against him for 
hiseruelties; but he did say that they had 
been enormously exaggerated : and not 
only that, but he would assert that, if they 
judged General Rosas according to the 
seale of morals and opinions in that coun- 
try, they would find that he stood forward 
far superior, and in a much more favourable 
light, than most of the persons who had 
nsen to power in that country. He felt 
convinced that, when the noble Earl recol- 
lected what had taken place in Guatemala, 
Venzuela, Mexico, and all those republics, 
he would see that, though General Rosas 
Was not spotless, yet that he had rivals in 
his sanguinary habits, and rivals who far 
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surpassed him in the monstrosity of their 
practices towards their fellow subjects. He 
certainly must say, that he never was more 
shocked in his life than by reading a pub- 
lication put forward at Monte Video as the( 
life and history of General Rosas; but he! 
believed the whole to be an utter fabrica-' 
tion. With these remarks, he hoped that 
the Correspondence for which he moved 
would be laid upon the Table of the House. 
The Eart of ABERDEEN said, that he 
had been so long accustomed to find the 
attention of his noble Friend opposite ex- 
clusively directed to the condition of the 
eastern part of Europe, and especially to 
questions connected with the interests and 
rights of the Turkish Empire, that he hoped 
he might consider this excursion to the 
Western world as some indication that, as 
far as Her Majesty’s Government were 
concerned, the noble Lord had left all mat- 
ters in the East in a tolerably satisfactory 
situation. The noble Lord had stigmatized 
very strongly the intervention of England 
and France in the affairs of La Plata, and 
had described it as entirely unnecessary and 
unjust. Now he ventured to think, that if 
ever there was a case in which a proceeding 
of this kind was justifiable, it was the case 
to which the noble Lord had called their 
Lordships’ attention. The principles and 
objects of the intervention were explained 
in the instructions, a copy of which was 
now lying on their Lordships’ Table. Their 
Lordships would recollect that for several 
years a most destructive war had existed 
in La Plata, carried on and accompanied 
by atrocities revolting to humanity—a war 
which in truth had no national object what- 
ever, or any intelligible and public ground, 
but which was founded entirely on personal | 
hatred and party rancour. It was very 
rarely indeed that any war could be just 
and wise; but this war was not only wicked, 
but was among the most senseless that ever 
affiicted mankind. During the whole course 
of this war the object of Great Britain had 
been to arrest its progress if possible. In 
1841, the noble Lord who preceded him in 
office directed her Majesty’s Minister at 
Buenos Ayres to press the mediation of 
Great Britain on that Government, with a 
view of putting an end to the hostilities 
then carried on. That offer was refused, 
though it had been earnestly sought by 
the opposite party at Monte Video. In 
the following year, he (Lord Aberdeen) 
thought an opportunity had arisen, when, 
by the united proposal of England and 
France to mediate between the parties, 
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there appeared some prospect of attaining 
that object. That joint mediation was 
strongly urged on the contending parties, 
and was accepted readily by the Monte 
Videans, but it was again rejected by the 
Buenos Ayreans. That was in the autumn 
of 1842. The Government of Buenos 
Ayres was then told, that though we ac- 
quiesced in that decision, yet it was impos- 
sible for us indefinitely to permit a sangui- 
nary warfare of this kind to continue, and 
the interests of British commerce to be 
continually interrupted and impeded. For 
two years following, however, Her Majes- 
| ty’s Government took no step in this mat- 
‘ter. The war continued, and its horrors 
‘increased daily, as well as the injury to 
British commerce. Not a month passed 
in which he (Lord Aberdeen) was not at- 
itacked in every quarter as guilty of the 
‘most culpable apathy and indifference to 
/ British commerce, and neglect of British 
‘interests. Petitions were presented to 


both Houses of Parliament on this subject. 
Still, however, he felt that it required strong 
grounds to interfere with the free exercise 
of power by an independent State, even 
when that power was employed in a man- 


ner so senseless and barbarous. As the 
Buenos Ayreans, however, persevered in 
their course, at the end of two years repre- 
sentations came to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment from all quarters on this subject, and 
at last also from the Government of Brazil. 
The noble Lord seemed to think that that 
Government went out of its sphere in inter- 
fering at all in the matter; but it was a 
neighbouring Power interested in the tran- 
quillity of the River Plate, and preventing 
the peace of its frontier provinces from 
being disturbed or threatened by these 
hostilities ; and it was moreover a party to 
-the Convention of August, 1828—the 
Government of Brazil urging on the Cabi- 
nets of London and Paris, through the 
| Viscount D’Abrantes, the necessity of a 
| prompt and effective interference in order 
| to put an end to the war. Under these 
circumstances, the Governments of Eng- 
land and France, having concerted toge- 
ther, determined to offer mediation a third 
time, for the purpose of effecting pacifica- 
_ tion in that part of the world; and, if that 
| offer were refused, to attempt by coercive 
"measures to attain that object. Accord- 
ingly, there was a special mission on the 
part of this country and of France. The 
instructions sent to Her Majesty’s Minister 
had been laid on their Lordships’ Table, 
and those sent to the French Minister, 
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which were strictly analogous, were in like 
manner laid before the French Chambers, 
They appeared to him (Lord Aberdeen) to 
express no hostile views against General 
Rosas, or Buenos Ayres. On the contrary, 
nothing could be more clear than the spirit 
of impartiality which pervaded the whole 
course adopted by England and France 
throughout the transactions. Every means 
was employed to induce the Government 
of Buenos Ayres to aceept the offer of 
mediation, but they again refused to adopt 
any proposal until they had annihilated, as 
they said, those “ sanguinary Unitarians,” 
The Government of Buenos Ayres, as ap- 
peared by the papers published by them, were 
evidently misled by the reports of their 
agents. They thought thatthe union of Eng- 
land and France in this matter was not sin- 
cere—that the two countries distrusted each 
other—and that they had separate objects 
in view —and much art was employed to sow 
misunderstanding and dissension between 
them. But the Government of Buenos 
Ayres must at length have discovered that 
England and France were united in this 
object in a manner perfectly disinterested, 
and that their only motive was to establish 
peace in these countries which had been 
so long desolated by this cruel warfare. 
The Government of Buenos Ayres were 
also misled by the unauthorized interference 
of the Agent of the United States, the 
Government of which, however, had since! 
explained its policy, and disavowed the 
whole of his proceeding. The object of 
this interference on the part of England 
and France was very simple. It was 
peace, and peace alone, preserving the 
independent existence of the Republic of 
Uruguay. It was true that, as the noble 
Lord says, we were not parties to the Con- 
vention which established the State of 
Uruguay, and this country had not guaran- 
teed the independent existence of that re- 
public ; yet that State was created met 
our mediation, and therefore it was impos- 
sible for us to be indifferent to its destrue- 
tion. The same was the ease with the 
French Government; which in making 
peace with the Buenos Ayrean Government 
in 1840, not only recognised but secured 
the independent existence of Uruguay. It 
was, therefore, impossible to allow Rosas 
to become possessed of both sides of the 
River Plate, as he would had no interference 
taken place. With respect to General 
Oribe, there was no objection, on the part 
of this country, to his election as president 
of the Republic of Uruguay, if such was the 
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will of the people; and there was no inten- 
tion to support General Riviera or any one 
else. If, therefore, General Oribe had the; 
whole country with him, let him send away 
\ the troops of General Rosas, and be elected 
President of Uruguay. To this there would. 
be no objection on the part of England and\ 
France. But at present General Oribe was} 
the lieutenant of Rosas, commanding the; 
latter’s troops, and forced on the country, 
at the head of the Argentine army. As 
long as this was the case, it was ludicrous 
to talk of the independence of the Republic 
of Uruguay. He would now say a word in 
reference to what had fallen from the noble 
Lord with respect to the opening of the 
tributary river of Parana. That, no doubt, 
was a great object; and, some day or other, 
he hoped that it would be accomplished 
lawfully and peaceably ; but, on this sub- 
ject, he had only to repeat the sentiment 
he had already expressed in that House, 
that we could not pretend to exercise any 
tight of navigation with repect to the river 
Parana, both banks of which were within 
the Argentine Republic. To do so would 


be contrary to constant practice and the 
principles of nations. What might happen 


if peace were not established, and events 
should take an unfortunate turn, was an- 
other question ; but, at present, they were 
negotiating with this State, with which they 
were not at war. It was true that a block- 
ade of Buenos Ayres had been established; 
but that act, though approaching to a con- 
dition of hostilities, was not necessarily a 
state of war. This country was not at 
war with Buenos Ayres; and he trusted 
that it would continue in peace with that 
State, and that it would not be long before 
their mutual relations were re-established. 
Very recently General Rosas had made 
fresh proposals, which, though not in their 
present state admissible, might possibly 
lead to an amicable adjustment. Under 
these circumstances, he trusted that the 
noble Lord would not think proper to pres 

for Papers, the production of which couk 

hot contribute to any such end, but migh 

prove exceedingly michievous. He (Lor 

Aberdeen) hoped that the noble Lord would 
comprehend the discretion which prevented 
him from entering into a description of the 
character of the Buenos Ayrean Govern- 
ment, and of the person at its head. He 
thought that it would be unbecoming in 
him were he to do anything which could 
militate against that hope which he enter- 
tained of living in peace and terms of friend- 
ship with that State, as had been the case 
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for so many years. If the Government of 
that State could only bring themselves to 
entertain the same love of peace as ani- 
mated the Government of England, and 
ought to animate all mankind, there would 
not be the reason which existed at present 
to complain of their conduct. He trusted 
that the noble Lord would not, under the 
circumstances, press for the production of 
the Papers. 

Lory COLCHESTER, having in the 
course of his publie duty visited the coun- 
tries under discussion, and having been 
personally acquainted with some of the 
individuals named in the debate, wished to 
address a few observations to the House. 
He perfectly concurred in the objects of 
the noble Earl (Aberdeen) as stated in his 
instructions to Mr. Ouseley, viz., to effect 
a cessation of hostilities between the two 
parties in the River Plate, and to secure 
peace throughout the State of Uruguay ; 
but he feared the means adopted were not 
those best calculated to effect the purpose. 
The noble Earl stated, that the war car- 
ried on by the Government of Buenos 
Ayres was one without any national ob- 
ject ; but this appeared to him (Lord Col- 
chester) to be a misapprehension. In 1828, 
when General Rosas forced General La- 
valle and the other chiefs of the Unitarian 
party to exile themselves from Buenos 
Ayres, they took refuge in the State of 
Uruguay, and from that time to the pre-, 
sent had carried on a war from thence} 
against the Government of Buenos Ayre 
whenever any chance of success offered it 
self. It was therefore an object of great im- 
portance to the security of the Government 
of Buenos Ayres to have in the Republic, 
of Uruguay, not a dependent, but a friendly | 
State. Such was their object in assisting 
General Oribe to recover his authority in 
that State; and he (Lord Colchester) did 
not apprehend any danger to the inde- 
pendence of the Republic of Uruguay from 
the restoration of General Oribe, as it was 
owing to his wish to maintain that inde- 
pendence that he had lost his office as 
President of that Republic. When France, 
in the year 1838, in prosecution of certain 
claims against Buenos Ayres, established 
a blockade of that port, her officers were 
desirous of using the port of Mont Video 
for the purpose of condemning and selling 
their prizes: this General Oribe resisted 
as involving him in a breach of neutrality. 
In consequence a revolution was got up, 
and Oribe was deposed ; and in a public 
document he accused the French Consul 
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of being a party to the plot. Oribe then 
retired to Buenos Ayres, and his successor, 
General Riveira, agreed to all the wishes of 
the French, and joined them in the war 
against Buenos Ayres. In 1840 the state 
of public affairs in Europe induced the 
French to come to terms with Buenos 
Ayres, and their forces quitted the River 
Plate. Riveira still continued the war, but 
was defeated in several actions; and 
Oribe, with the assistance of a Buenos 
Ayrean army, re-entered the Republic of 
Uruguay, and succeeded in gaining pos- 
session of all the open country, and in- 
vested the city of Monte Video by land, 
while a Buenos Ayrean fleet blockaded it 
by sea; and if France and England had 
not interfered, it must in all probability 
have soon fallen. The defence of the city 
of Monte Video had been represented as 
showing the feeling of the people of the 
Republic of Uruguay against the return of 
General Oribe ; but how was this popula- 
tion composed? Of about 24,000 inhabi- 
tants, there were, according to Mr. Mal- 
lalieu, 5,500 natives, and immigrants 
from Spain; 1,000 Unitarian refugees 
from Buenos Ayres; and the remaining 
17,000 French and Italians; and these 
foreigners were not merely peaceful mer- 
chants and traders, for out of the armed 
force of 5,000, 3,000 were French and 
Italians. The natives, therefore, did not 
constitute more than one-fourth of the po- 
pulation of the city, which in point of fact 
was in the hands of foreigners. Now with 
respect to the joint interference of France 
and England, it was doubtless advanta- 
geous to the tranquillity of Europe when 
these two great countries could act in con- 
cert on questions of general policy ; but in 


this particular case he (Lord Colchester) 


‘feared that the conduct of French agents 





and French subjects had disqualified 
France from holding the character of an 
impartial mediator. The original deposi- 
tion of General Oribe was to serve French 
interests ; French subjects had enrolled 
themselves in considerable force to oppose 
his return ; and when at length summoned 
by the French Government to lay down 
their arms, they did so only in appearance, 
to resume them immediately under the 
flag of Monte Video. Ile (Lord Colchester) 
feared, the interference of France, under 
these circumstances, not likely to be fa- 
vourably viewed by Buenos Ayres. He 
was glad to hear the statement made by 
the noble Earl (Aberdeen) of the present 
views of Her Majesty’s Government to- 
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wards General Oribe, and trusted that 
when they became generally known they 
would tend much towards an amicable set. 
tlement of the question, as they appeared 
so much more just to that individual than 
those contained in the instructions to Mr, 
Ouseley. The noble Earl had stated as 
another reason for our interference, the 
injury done to our commerce by this war 
in the River Plate. He (Lord Colchester) 
believed this interruption had not ex. 
tended beyond the single port of Monte 
Video; and though we had now re-opened 
that traffic, had we not produced a much 
greater interruption to our commerce by 
our own blockade of the port of Buenos 
Ayres? The noble Earl had spoken of 
this blockade as the only act of coercion 
used by us towards Buenos Ayres ; but had 
we not heard of actual hostilities in the 
River Parana? Had not blood been shed 
there ? and, considering the haughty spirit 
of the Spanish race, might they not find 
themselves involved in a long and expensive 
contest ? Buenos Ayres was protected by its 
shoals from an attack by ships ; and even 
should they land forces to take the city, fatal 
experience had shown them that gallantry 
alone might not ensure success in such an 
operation. The character of General Rosas 
having been alluded to in the debate, he 
(Lord Colchester) would state that Rosas 
was a gentleman of old family and large 
landed possessions, who had taken little 
share in public affairs till after the murder | 
of Governor Dorrego in 1828, when he 
was summoned to place himself at the head 
of the Federal party against General La- 
valle and his adherents, and succeeded in 
driving them out of the republic. When 
he (Lord Colchester) was in the River 
Plate in 1830 and 1831, he could state 
that General Rosas had not been guilty of 
any of those cruelties since attributed to 
him: of what might have since occurred he 
could not state anything of his own know- 
ledge ; and seeing the conduct of Spaniards 
towards each other during the civil wars in 
the mother country, he feared there might 
be truth in some of the acts imputed to 
Rosas ; but he firmly believed that many, 
were altogether untrue, and more exag] 
gerated, or performed by those who, nomit 
nally under his orders, were not really 
under his control; and that the cha- 
racter of General Rosas would hereafter 
stand as high as that of many of those 
among his countrymen who enjoyed great 
reputation, though their otherwise fair 
fame had been tarnished by unjustifi- 
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able severities, or cruel retaliations on 
their opponents. 

Lorp BEAUMONT expressed great sa- 
tisfaction with the speech just made by the 
noble Earl. The observations he had made 
with regard to the prospects of peace, and 
the final settlement of the question, would 
do very great good when they became 
known in that quarter of the world. The 
body of strangers referred to by his noble 
Friend had, according to the last informa- 
tion which he (Lord Beaumont) had re- 
ceived, not laid down their arms. He had 
been furnished with a list of the regiments, 
and could produce documents showing they 
were all European settlers ; and therefore, 
until the foreign residents were forced to 
‘become neutral, the noble Earl could not 
jexpect Oribe to dismiss his auxiliaries, He 
‘should not, however, press his Motion. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON: I must 
ask the noble Lord one question. He stated 
that General Oribe was the first President : 
—now, I beg the noble Lord’s pardon ; to 
my certain knowledge General Riveira was 
the first President. 
be two claimants to that office. 

Lorv BEAUMONT would answer the 
noble Duke’s question. General Riveira 
had served his time as President, and there 
was a newelection for the Presidency. Oribe 
was elected according to the form pre- 
scribed. The duration of the office was limited 
the same as in the States of America. He 
had not fulfilled the time which, according 
to the Constitution, he was entitled to hold 
the Presidency, when, by means of the 
French intervention, a party was raised 
under General Riveira and General Lavalle, 
which upset the Presidency of General 
Oribe. He then took refuge within Buenos 
Ayres, with the intention of recovering his 
lost authority. They followed him to 
Buenos Ayres, and undoubtedly assisted 
tocarry war to the very gates of that city; 
and it was in the retreat from that place 
that General Lavalle lost his life. 

The Motion was then by leave with- 
drawn. 

House adjourned. 
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from Members of the Natoinal Association, High Holborn, 
for the Adoption of Universal Suffrage.—By Mr. Broad- 
wood, from Inhabitants of the Borough of Bridgewater, 
for better Observance of the Lord’s Day. — By several 
hon. Members, from a great number of places, against 
Diminishing Protection to Agriculture.—By several hon. 
Members, from various places, in favour of a Total and 
Immediate Repeal of the Corn Laws.*—By several hon. 
Members, from a great number of places, against, and by 
Mr. G, Cavendish, and Mr. Evans, from various places, 
in favour, of the proposed Measure respecting Customs 
and Corn Importation,—By Lord George Bentinek, 
from Operative Broad Silk Handloom Weavers, of Spital- 
fields, against Alteration of Duties on Silk.—By Mr. 
Broadwood, from Merchants and Traders of Bridgewater, 
for Reduction of Duty on Tobaceo.—By the Lord Advo- 
cate, from the Incorporation of Weavers, Dyers, and 
Clothdressers, of Canongate, in favour of Burghs (Scot- 
Jand) Bill—From Guardians of the Poor of the West 
London Union, against Exempting any Parties from the 
Metropolitan District Asylums.—By Mr. O’Conneil, from 
Constables in the late City of Dublin Police Force, for 
Compensation.—By Mr. Cowper and Mr. Sharman Craw- 
ford, from various places, in favour of Limiting the Hours 
of Labour of Children and Young Persons employed in 
Factories to Ten.—By Mr. Sharman Crawford, from 
Tillicoultry and Heywood, and by Colonel Fox, from 
Poplar, for Remission of Sentence upon Frost, Williams, 
and Jones.—By Mr. Broadwood, Mr. Brotherton, Mr. 
Gisborne, Mr. Langston, Mr. Villiers, and Mr. Black- 
burne, from various places, against Enrolment of the 
Militiaa—By Mr. Redington, from Guardians and Rate- 
payers of the New Ross Electoral Division of the New 
Ross Poor Law Union, for Alteration in the Poor Re- 
lief (Ireland) Act.—By Mr. Chute, from Reetor, Owners, 
and Occupiers of Lands and Houses, in Great Cressing- 
ham, against Alteration in the Law of Settlement.—By 
Mr. Cumming Bruce, from the Presbytery of Strath- 
bogie, against Licensing Toll Houses (Scotland) for the 
Sale of Spirituous Liquors.—By Sir Henry Smyth, from 
Inhabitants of Colchester, for referring Foreign Dis- 
putes to Arbitration. 


LAW OF SETTLEMENT. 

Mr. WODEHOUSE said, he had given 
notice on Tuesday, that he would put a 
question to the right hon. Baronet the First 
Lord of the Treasury, which, however, he 
believed ought to be put to the right hon. 
Baronet the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department. The question was, 
whether it were the intention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to introduce the Bill 
for an alteration in the Law of Settlement 
at such a period of the Session, and at such 
a stage of the discussion now pending, as 
to enable Parliament to form a judgment 
as to the advantages or disadvantages of 
the proposed change in a matter of such 
immense importance to millions of the 
lowest and poorest of Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects, under all the various liabilities in 
which the industry of the three kingdoms 
was at present placed ? 

Sm J. GRAHAM; I have to state that 
the Bill to which my hon. Friend refers is 
already prepared and drawn, and that I 
shall be ready at an early period to lay it 
on the Table of this House. I beg to add, 
however, that it is not my intention to 
press that measure forward, or bring on 
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general discussion upon it, until the Bill 
relative to the proposed relaxation or re- 
mission of all obstructions on the importa- 
tion of articles of food into this country 
shall have passed this House. 

Mr. TOLLEMACHIIE wished to know 
whether in the Bill referred to it was in- 
tended to provide, that in the case of a 
man who could prove five years’ industrial 
residence, his wife and family were to be 
allowed to follow the same settlement ? 

Sir J. GRAHAM: With all respect for 
the hon. Member I beg to decline entering 
into any particulars respecting the provi- 
sions of the Bill until it shall have been 
laid on the Table of the House. 


Interference of 


INTERFERENCE OF PEERS IN 
ELECTIONS. 

Mr. COLLETT said, before offering to 
the House the few observations with which 
he should trouble it, he had to move that 
the Clerk at the Table should read the 
Standing Order embodied in the Motion of 
which he had given notice. Sessional Re- 
solutions respecting Interference of Peers 
at Elections read, as follows :— 

“ Resolyed—That no Peer of this Realm, ex- 
cept such Peers of Ireland as shall for the time 
being be actually elected, and shall not have de- 
clined to serve, for any county, city, or borough 
of Great Britain, hath any right to give his vote 
in the Election of any Member to serve in Parlia- 
ment. 

“ That it is a high infringement of the liberties 
and privileges of the Commons of the United 
Kingdom, for any Lord of Parliament, or other 
Peer or Prelate, not being a Peer of Ireland at 
the time elected, and not having declined to serve 
for any county, city, or borough of Great Britain, 
to concern himself in the Election of Members to 
serve for the Commons in Parliament, except only 
any Peer of Ireland, at such Elections in Great 
Britain respectively, where such Peer shall appear 
as a Candidate, or by himself, or any others, be 
proposed to be elected; or for any Lord Lieutenant 
or Governor of any county to avail himself of any 
authority derived from his Commission, to influ- 
ence the Election of any Member to serve for the 
Commons in Parliament.” 


Mr. COLLETT then proceeded to say, 
that if on general occasions he was an ad- 
vocate for short speeches, and for the pro- 
priety of Members not intruding longer than 
was necessary on the time of the House, 
he was sure that the present was not an 
oecasion on which he should have either 
necessity or disposition to depart from so 
wholesome and so much to be encouraged 
a line of conduct. The task which he had 
undertaken he should much prefer to have 
fallen into abler and more experienced 
hands than his own—into those, for in- 
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stance, of his hon. Friend the Member for 
Finsbury (Mr. Duncombe); but, as he had 
given no notice on the subject, as the crisis 
was urgent, and the occasion opportune—as 
infringements on the liberties and privileges 
of the Commons of England had of late 
been too frequent—as the interference of 
Lords of Parliament in bringing about ya- 
cations of Members, as well as elections of 
Members, had been too common, too open, 
too monstrous, and too notorious to be 
longer submitted to with impunity—he in 
default of a better man, considered it his 
public duty to call the attention of the 
House to the late infringements on its laws, 
its liberties, and its Standing Orders. The 
task which he had laid out for himself 
seemed to him neither difficult nor compli- 
cated. He did not intend to point out the 
deficiencies of the law, and to propose to 
remedy them by further legislation; on the 
contrary, he took and availed himself of 
the law as it was. He had commenced by 
calling their attention to the present state 
of it by getting the Clerk to read their 
Standing Order, recorded in the Journals 
of the 23rd of January last. He then, in 


Peers in Elections. 


his place in Parliament, stated his belief 
that this Standing Order had been infringed 


by four Lords of Parliament, whom he 
should mention to the House by name, and 
he should conclude by moving for a Com- 
mittee of Privileges to investigate the cir- 
cumstances, and to report to the House 
the result of their investigations. Under 
these circumstances he should leave to others 
to point out the defects and short workings 
of the Reform Bill—how the country was 
mocked and disappointed at not haying ob- 
tained that which it had a right to—a full, 
fair, and free representation of the people, 
as promised by the noble Lord the Member 
for the city of London. Others would, he 
trusted, demand, before long, on the part of 
an outraged nation a remedy for abuses so 
little in accordance with the spirit and 
with the requirements of the age. He could 
not, however, help alluding to an argument 
so frequently in unreformed Parliaments 
brought forward in defence of this, even 
then, hardly to be tolerated system of rot- 
ten boroughs. It was this—that a few of 
those rotten, or, to use a more polite word, 
nomination boroughs, were supposed neces- 
sary for the purpose of securing seats m that 
House for men distinguished for ability and 
talents, but not rich enough to bear the ex- 
penses of contested elections, or of providing 
occasional seats for Members of the Govern- 
ment without local interest, whom it might 
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be desirable to place there to explain and 
carry out such measures as might be consi- 
dered of public benefit and importance. 
[The Speaker : The hon. Member must 
not read his speech. ] The system was bad, 
but some might say, and more might think, 
it had its advantages. He could not say 
he was among the number of its admirers. 
In his youth he was instructed never to do 
evil to bring about good; and if it was not 
right by a bad system to return good and 
efiicient Members of Parliament, how much 
less right must it be by a bad system not 
only to return inefficient Members of Par- 
liament, but by that bad system to turn out 
of that House Ministers of the Crown, and 
good and efticient Members of Parliament? 
Her Majesty had been pleased to promote 
to an office of great trust and responsibility, 
no less than to that of the Secretaryship of 
Colonial Affairs, a Gentleman of great, 
known, and acknowledged talent and abi- 
lity—one who had always been an ornament 
to that House—and one whose assistance 
would at that moment be so useful to the 
country, and to the right hon. Baronet in 
the great and enlightened measure for 
which humanity was indebted to him, and 
of which measure he might look for his 
(Mr. Collett’s) sincere and cordial support 
—without taunt and without boast—for he 
was of no party, in or out of that Ilouse; 
his sole wish and object was to have good 
measures, by which to advance and to im- 
prove the liberties and the condition of the 
lower and of the middle classes, now so 
ground down and oppressed by those in 
possession of riches, power, and author- 
ity :— 

“Merciful Teaven ! 

Thou rather with thy sharp and sulphurous bolt 

Split’st the unwedgable and gnarled oak 

Than the soft myrtle; but man, proud man— 

Drest in a little brief authority— 

Most ignorant of what he’s most assured, 

His glassy essence—like an angry ape, 

Plays such fantastic tricks before high heaven 

As make the angels weep.” 
He asked the House and the country why 
they were deprived of the presence of that 
night hon. Gentleman ? What had he done 
to forfeit the good opinion of the electors of 
Newark, whom he had efficiently served, 
and with whom he had been apparently on 
good terms during a period of fifteen years? 
Why did he not at least come forward as a 
candidate at the late election for Newark ? 
Echo, and the voice of an outraged country 
replied, «The right hon. William Ewart 
Gladstone does not again come forward as a 
candidate for the representation of Newark, 
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because he has joined the Government of 
the right hon. Baronet, and because the 
present politics of the right hon. Baronet 
are not the polities of Henry Pelham Fien- 
nes Pelham Clinton, Duke of Neweastle- 
under-Line; ergo, it will be useless for the 
right hon. W. E. Gladstone to offer himself 
in opposition to the wishes of the Duke, 
whose agent is instructed to look out for a 
candidate more tractable and of a more pro- 
per way of thinking.’ Nearly the same 
occurrence had taken place in reference to 
the seats for Buckingham and Chichester, 
with this slight variation—that instead of 
having vacated their seats by fresh appoint- 
ments, the late occupiers were both of them, 
on the 3rd instant, obliged to retire, because 
their Graces of Buckingham and Richmond, 
being of the same way of thinking as an- 
other noble Duke, already more than once 
alluded to, thought proper to require these 
vacations, and to appoint as Members for 
Chichester and Buckingham two inexpe- 
rienced youths to oppose, on account of 
their nominators, the measures of the right 
hon. Baronet. The loss of the services of 
Sir Thomas Fremantle seemed to him 
almost irreparable at the present moment; 
because, having for some time been Irish 
Secretary, to him had been intrusted the 
management of several Bills relative to 
Ireland, all of which were introduced by the 
late Member for Buckingham; but which 
were now of necessity intrusted to other 
hands, because such was the decree, and 
the will and pleasure of his Grace the Duke 
and Marquess of Buckingham and Chandos. 
With these prefatory observations he should 
now call the attention of the House, first, 
to the present and past state of the law on 
the subject of the interference of Lords of 
Parliament; secondly, to cases and prece- 
dents on the subject; and thirdly, to those 
four boroughs, Chichester, Newark, Wood- 
stock, and Buckingham, in the vacation 
and elections of which four Lords of Parlia- 
ment, whom he should name, had concern- 
ed themselves. He should then read against 
each of these Lords a written statement of 
his charges; and lastly, he should hand in 
those written charges, and conclude by pro- 
posing the Committee of Privileges of which 
he had given notice. First, with regard to 
the state of the law: it appeared that the 
House on the 10th of December, 1641, 


came to the following Resolution :— 


Peers in Elections. 


“Whereas, the House of Commons has received 
information that letters from Peers are directed to 
boroughs that now are to make elections of Mem- 
bers to serve in this Parliament, they conceive that 
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all letters of that nature from any Peers of this 
realm do necessarily tend to the violation of the 
privileges of Parliament and the freedom of the 
elections of the Members that ought to serve in 
the House of Commons; and do declare that, not- 
withstanding such letters, all persons to whom 
elections of knights and burgesses do belong, ought 
to proceed to their elections with that freedom 
which, by the laws of the realm and of right, they 
ought to do; and do expect that if any such letters 
from Peers of the realm shall hereafter be sent 
unto them, that the parties receiving the same 
shall certify the contents thereof, or bring the let- 
ters themselves to the Speaker of the House of 
Commons.” 

Again, on the 14th of December, 1699, in 
consequence of the Earl of Manchester 
having voted at an election for Maldon, the 
House of Commons resolved nem. con.— 

“That no Peer of this kingdom hath any right 

to give his vote at the election for any Member to 
serve in Parliament.” 
And this Resolution was repeated at the 
beginning of every Session, until the Union 
of Great Britain with Ireland. The fol- 
lowing Resolution was passed by the House 
on the 15th of February, 1700, on a re- 
presentation of an interference by a Peer 
at an election for the borough of Hunting- 
don :— 

“That for any Peer of this kingdom, or any 
Lord Lieutenant of any county, to concern them- 
selves in the elections of Members to serve for the 
Commons in Parliament, is a high infringement of 
the liberties and privileges of the Commons of 
England.” 

And this Resolution was made a Standing 
Order on the 27th of April, 1702. After 
the Union of the kingdoms of Great Britain 
and Ireland it became necessary to make 
some alterations in the Standing Orders of 
the House; and on the 30th of October, 
1801, some Motions being made respecting 
the voting and interfering of Peers at elec- 
tions, the debate was adjourned, and a 
Committee appointed to report. On the 
17th of November, 1801, the Committee 
reported several Resolutions, which after- 
wards, on the 27th of April, 1802, were 
adopted and made Standing Orders of the 
House, and, as such, had been repeated at 
the beginning of every subsequent Session. 
He now came to the precedents. The first 
oceurred in 1701, on the 29th of January, 
when the Earl of Peterborough having 
been mentioned in the evidence given at 
the bar in the Malmesbury election, and 
his Lordship desiring to be heard, it was 
resolyed— 

© «That the Earl of Peterborough be admitted 
and heard.” 

Whereupon his Lordship came in, reposed 
himself a little while covered, and then 
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stood up uncovered, and was heard, and 
withdrew. The question was proposed— 


“ That Charles, Earl of Peterborough, is guilty 
of many indirect practices in endeavouring to pro- 
cure Daniel Part to be elected a burgess for Mal- 
mesbury, in the county of Wilts.” 

On a division the numbers were—Ayes 
141; Noes 56. So it was resolved in the 
affirmative. The next case was Sir J, 
Pakington’s charge against the Bishop of 
Worcester and his Secretary. Sir J, 
Pakington (ancestor of the hon. Member 
for Droitwitch) stated to the House this :— 


“ That the Bishop of Worcester sent for me to 

desist from standing for knight of the county, and 
to threaten, if I would not desist, to speak against 
me to his clergy. Secondly, he sent letters him- 
self, and his secretary sent others, to the clergy, 
with directions to make what interest they could 
against me in their parishes; and where they 
could not prevail to vote for other candidates to 
desire them to stay at home ; and in order to this 
the bishop sent copies of the poll of their respec- 
tive parishes. Thirdly, he aspersed me to his 
clergy, branding me and my ancestors with vices, 
and at confirmation and visitation desired his 
clergy to vote against me, as unfit to serve in 
Parliament, and threatened them with displeasure 
if they did not vote against me. Fourthly, aspersed 
me and my ancestors to several of the laity, his 
tenants, and threatened if they did not vote against 
me never to renew any estate under him, and that 
he would set such marks upon them that his sue- 
cessors should not suffer them or their children 
to renew any more. Fitthly, Mr. Lloyd, the 
bishop’s son, aspersed me and gave scandalous 
characters of me to several freeholders whom he 
solicited to vote against me, and told them I votea 
for bringing in a French Government. Sixthly, 
the bishop’s secretary aspersed me to several 
freeholders in like manner, representing me as 
unfit to sit in the House, threatening them with 
the bishop’s displeasure, and said they might as 
well vote for the Prince of Wales as for me.” 
It was resolved nem. con. by the House 
that Sir J. Pakington had made out his 
charge against the bishop and his son, and 
that— 

“The proceedings of the said bishop and his 

son and agents in order to hinder the election of 
a Member for the county of Worcester have been 
malicious, unchristian, and arbitrary, and in high 
violation of the liberties and privileges of the 
Commons of England.” 
And it was further resolved that Her Ma- 
jesty (Queen Anne) should be addressed to 
remove the bishop from his office of Lord 
Almoner to the Queen, and that the At- 
torney General should prosecute him. In 
1710, on the 14th of March, after an in- 
quiry, it was resolyed— 

“That it appears to this House that William 
Lord Bishop of Carlisle hath dispersed several 
copies of a letter pretended to have been received 
from Sir James Montague, in order to procure 
Sir James to be elected for Carlisle, and by con- 
cerning himself in the said election has highly in- 
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fringed the liberties and privileges of the Com- 
mons of Great Britain.” 

The House had divided, when there ap- 
peared—aA yes 156, Noes 136; and it was 
resolved in the affirmative. On the 2nd of 
February, 1780, it was in like manner re- 
solved — 

“That it appears to this Committee that James 
Bridges, Duke of Chandos, a Peer of Parliament, 
and Lord Lieutenant of the county of Southampton, 
has concerned himself in an election of knight of 
the shire for the said county.” 

Also— 

“That it is the opinion of this Committee that 

James Bridges, Duke of Chandos, Peer of Parlia- 
ment, &e., has been guilty of a breach of the pri- 
vileges of this House, and an infringement of the 
liberties and privileges of the Commons of Great 
Britain.” 
In 1779, on the 10th of December, com- 
plaint being made to the House that the 
Duke of Chandos, a Peer of Parliament, 
and Lord Lieutenant of the county of 
Southampton, had signed a letter with his 
own hand respecting the ensuing election 
for the said county, thereby concerning 
himself in the said election, in breach of 
the privileges of that House, and in in- 
fringement of the liberties and privileges 
of the Commons of Great Britain, it was 
resolved nem. con.— 

“That it be referred to the consideration of the 
Committee of Privileges to examine the matter of 
the said complaint, and to report the same, with 
their opinion thereon, to the House.” 


Exactly the same complaint having been 
made respecting the Duke of Bolton, it was 
also referred to a Committee; as was 
another complaint respecting the Duke of 
Chandos, that he had signed several letters 
with his own hand respecting the election 
for the county of Southampton, thereby 


influencing the same election. Again, in 
1813, on the 24th of March, a Committee 
having been appointed to try the Helston 
election petition, resolved — 


“That it appears to this Committee that an il- 
legal agreement has for some time existed be- 
tween the most noble George Frederick, Duke of 
Leeds, and the greater part of the members of the 
corporation of the borough of Helston, in relation 
to the return of Members to serve in the Com- 
mons, &c., for the said borough, in violation of 
the freedom of election, and contrary to the Stand- 
ing Orders of this House, and the laws of this 
realm, for the prevention of bribery and cor- 
ruption.” 

It was moved — 

“That Mr. Attorney-General do forthwith pro- 
seeute George Frederick, Duke of Leeds, for his 
said offence ;’’-— 
but the Motion was lost on a division : 
Ayes 52; Noes 55. Afterwards, on the 
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same day, leave was given to bring 
in a Bill to secure the freedom and 
purity of election in the borough of Hel- 
ston. This Bill passed the Commons in 
1813, 1814, and 1815, but was lost each 
year in the House of Lords. In 1819, on 
the Ist of April, the Camelford Election 
Committee reported that John Chapman, a 
witness, had given false evidence, and that 
the Committee had committed him to the 
custody of the Serjeant at Arms. It was 
ordered that John Chapman be, for his said 
offence, committed to Newgate. The real 
offence of John Chapman, he understood, 
was his having stated that he had received 
from a Peer some letters to influence the 
election of Camelford, which letters he 
could not or did not prove to be in the hand- 
writing of the Peer. The Peer, therefore, 
was screened; and, the butt, John Chap- 
man, underwent the farce of being sent 
to Newgate for having “‘ given false evi- 
dence.” This John Chapman was under- 
factor and agent of the Peer whose autho- 
rity he pretended to have. He would now 
proceed to mention to the House some par- 
ticulars relate to the four boroughs referred 
to in the notice he had given. He would 
begin with Chichester. On referring to 
a little book he held in his hand, called 
Dodd’s Parliamentary Companion for 
1846, which was a Parliamentary autho- 
rity: on turning to page 101, he found 
it there stated, openly and unreservedly, 
“The interest of the Duke of Richmond 
preponderates in this borough.”’ Now, on 
looking at the Members elected at the ge- 
neral election, he found them to have been 
(without opposition, of course) Lord Arthur 
Lennox and Mr. John Abel Smith. With 
Mr. John Abel Smith he did not intend to 
have anything whatever to do, because, 
however his election might have been 
brought about, he had no foundation for 
asserting, much less was he able to prove, 
that a “Lord of Parliament” had any- 
thing whatever to do with it. The elec- 
tion of Lord Arthur Lennox in 1841, was, 
however, he had good reason to believe, 
brought about by the ‘‘concernment”’ of 
a ‘* Lord of Parliament’’ living somewhere 
in the neighbourhood; but of this 1841 
election he should take no further notice on 
the present occasion. The next election for 
Chichester was in the autumn of last year, 
when Lord Arthur Lennox having been— 
no doubt in consideration of his talents and 
abilities—promoted to a clerkship of the 
Ordnance, his Lordship was re-elected with- 
out opposition. But whether this re-elec- 
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tion was or was not brought about by the 
*“*eoncernment’”’ of a ‘* Lord of Parlia- 
ment,’ he said not. All that he said was, 
that in the Journals of that House, on its 
meeting on the 22nd of January, was the 
following entry:—‘* New Member sworn 
—Lord Arthur Lennox, for Chichester.”’ 
Now, this having taken place on the 22nd 
of January, one ‘would suppose that, for a 
time at least, this noble Lord, who had de- 
served so well, would have been allowed to 
retain quiet possession of his seat ; on the 
contrary, he found that on the 3rd of Feb- 
ruary another vacancy arose in the repre- 
sentation of Chichester, the reasons for 
which, as well as the subsequent and con- 
sequent election, were, he believed, accu- 
rately described in the following news- 
paper statements :— 
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“Tue Premier anp ms Suporpinates.—Lord 
Arthur Lennox resigned his seat for Chichester at 
the request of his brother, the Duke of Richmond, 
in consequence of having expressed his determina- 
tion to vote for the alteration of the Corn Laws, 
and ultimately for their total repeal. When Lord 
Arthur Lennox acquainted Sir Robert Peel with 
the position he was placed in by the Duke of 
Richmond's request, he tendered his resignation 
of Clerk of the Ordnance, which Sir Robert Peel 
refused to accept, observing, ‘that it was quite 
enough to forfeit his seat in the House of Com- 
mons without giving up his situation, and begged 
that he would attend to the duties of his office, 
and that he (Sir Robert Peel) would move the 
Ordnance Estimates in the House of Commons.’ 
This act of kindness is highly commended by all 
parties.” 

“ CuicnesteR Exection.—This miserable faree 
was enacted on Tuesday. Chichester is a ca- 
thedral town, and is completely under the influ- 
ence of the Duke of Richmond; it was not, there- 
fore, surprising if Lord Henry Lennox, the Duke’s 
second son, should walk over the course. This 
young sprig of nobility is about as well adapted 
for a teacher of the Chinese language as for a le- 
gislator; and Chichester disgraces itself by allow- 
ing the Duke thus to dispose of its representa- 
tion.” 

Which he verily and sincerely believed ; at 
any rate, that the Duke of Richmond was 
** concerned ’’ both in the late vacation and 
in the late election. With respect to Chi- 
chester, he (Mr Collett) now stated, in his 
place in Parliament, that he verily believed 
that the liberties and privileges of the 
Commons of the United Kingdom had been 
infringed by Charles Gordon Lennox, Duke 
of Richmond, a Lord of Parliament, having 
concerned himself in bringing about first 
the vacation of his seat in this House by 
the late Representative for Chichester, Lord 
Arthur Lennox ; and secondly, the return 
for Chichester of one of its present Mem- 
bers, Lord George Charles Henry Gordon 
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Lennox, all of which he verily believed, if 
the Committee he asked for were granted, 
he should be able to prove. He would 
now go to Newark. On again referring to 
Dodd’s Parliamentary Companion, page 
117, he found it stated openly and unre- 
servedly, “The Duke of Neweastle has 
considerable influence here.’’ In 1841 the 
Members returned were Lord John Man- 
ners and Mr. William Ewart Gladstone, 
which state of things continued up to the 
meeting of that House on the 22nd of Ja- 
nuary last, when a new writ was moved for 
Newark, “in the room of the right hon. Wil- 
liam Ewart Gladstone, Secretary of State;” 
but, as he had asked before, why had not 
this Gentleman again offered himself ; and 
why was the present member elected? 
This was explained in an address he would 
now read, which appeared in the papers, 
and which, although satirical, was full of 
truth: — 
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TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF NEWCASTLE, 
G.c., &ec. &e. 


K.G., 


“We, the undersigned, free and independent 
electors of the borough of Newark, beg to ap- 
proach your Grace with those feclings of awful 
respect, which become us when we venture to ad- 
dress your august person, and humbly to offer to 
your Grace our heartfelt thanks for your gracious 
consideration, in sending down to us as your 
Grace’s Representative in Parliament, a Gentle- 
man, and one to whose name our virtuous Lord 
Chancellor has been pleased to add the appendage 
of Q.C. 


“We are quite aware, that if your Grace had 
thought fit to select your under-butler, or a helper 
in your stables, the same high distinction must 
have been his, through the same medium of our 
unbiassed suffrages ; and we feel deeply grateful 
to your Grace, for the tender care of our feelings 
exhibited on this occasion. 


“ We have been in doubt whether to address 
your Grace in terms of congratulation or condo- 
lence, on the sudden disappearance of the Gentle- 
man whom you were pleased to elect, and con- 
tinue in office for thirteen years as our Represen- 
tative. We have sought for him in the House of 
Commons, but not having found him there, and 
being unable, from certain difficulties of gram- 
matical construction, and involutions of phrase, to 
ascertain from a letter signed ‘ W. E. Gladstone,’ 
what are the religious, political, and economical 
principles of our late Representative, we refrain 
from saying, or even thinking, more upon the sub- 
ject, till we receive your Grace’s orders there- 
upon.” 


With respect to Newark, he stated in his 
place in Parliament, that he verily believed 
that the liberties and privileges of the Com- 
mons of the United Kingdom had been in- 
fringed by Henry Pelham Fiennes Pelham 
Clinton, Duke of Neweastle-under-Line, 4 
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Lord of Parliament, having concerned him- 
self during the last vacancy, and at the last 
election in causing the right hon. William 
Ewart Gladstone to desist from again com- 
ing forward as a candidate for the repre- 
sentation of Newark; and he verily be- 
lieved, that if the Committee were granted 
he should be able to prove it. He stated 
also in his place, in Parliament, that he 
verily believed that the liberties and _pri- 
vileges of the Commons of the United 
Kingdom had been infringed by Henry 
Pelham Fiennes Pelham Clinton, Duke of 
Neweastle-under-Line, a Lord of Parlia- 
ment, having concerned himself in bring- 
ing about the return for Newark of one of 
its present Members, Mr. John Stuart ; 
and he verily believed, that if the Commit- 
tee were granted, he should be able to 
prove it. He now proceeded to Wood- 
stock, in which three elections had taken 
place during the last two years. On again 
referring to Dodd’s Parliamentary Com- 
panion, page 131, he found it stated 
openly and unreservedly, ‘The Duke of 
Marlborough has influence here.’’ Now, 


for this borough the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman (now the Attorney General) was 
elected in 1841, by what influence he would 


not say ; but he served as a faithful burgess 
till April, 1844, when promotion to the 
Solicitor Generalship vacated the seat. He 
did not, howeyer, otier himself again, but 
the Marquess of Blandford was returned in 
his stead—how, why, and wherefore, the 
following newspaper statement would ex- 
plain :— 


“Upon the accession of the present Duke of 
Marlborough to the title in 1840, his grace, un- 
solicited, and of his own free will, tendered to the 
hon. Gentleman his interest in the borough, with 
a promise of undisturbed possession until the 
Marquess of Blandford should attain his majority. 
The Marquess came of age some eleven monthis 
ago, notwithstanding which Mr. Thesiger has 
never been called upon to fulfil his engagement. 
A vacancy occurring, by reason of the hon. Gen- 
tleman’s appointment to the office of Solicitor 
General, the Marquess of Blandford naturally 
offers himself to fill the seat. Such proceedings, 
therefore, ought neither to have been unexpected 
by, nor a surprise, nor disappointment to Her 
Majesty's Government, or the hon, Gentleman 
himself,” 

This statement was believed to have heen 
written by the Duke himself. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman had given, he un- 
derstood, a very different account of the 
affair, and that he was “‘ very hardly used 
by the Duke,’’ &e.; but whether the hon. 
and learned Gentleman was used hardly or 
unjustly, the case was, he thought, esta- 
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blished, that the Duke ‘‘concerned’’ him- 
self in the election of 1844. He now came 
to the election in April, 1845, when the 
Marquess of Blandford was, at the dicta- 
tion of the Duke of Marlborough, under 
the necessity of vacating his seat on ac- 
count of the vote he had given on the 
Maynooth question, he being then informed 
by the Duke, that if he did not vaeate his 
seat, ‘family and pecuniary arrangements 
might be disturbed.’’ On this vacancy in 
April, 1845, was elected for the represen- 
tation of Woodstock, entirely at the insti- 
gation of the Duke of Marlborough, in 
place of a son turned out, Viscount Loftus ; 
but at, and during the whole time previous 
to his election, this young legislative no- 
bleman was in the east of Europe, at such 
a distance from England that communica- 
tion with him was impossible ; in his ab- 
sence, however, an election address was 
issued, in which pledges were given in his 
name, and of the contents of which it was 
impossible that he could have been cogni- 
zant. He now eame to the last vacancy, 
on the oceasion of Lord Loftus succeeding 
to a marquisate in December, 1845. When 
Mr. William Evetts proposed Lord Alfred 
Churchill in December, 1845, to the electors 
of Marlborough, he was credibly informed, 
and believed he should be able to prove, 
that, previous to the election, on this Mr. 
W. Evetts being solicited by Mr. B. Hol- 
loway, agent to the Duke of Marlborough, 
to propose Lord Alfred Churchill, Mr. 
Evetts was given to understand, that as a 
reward for so doing, his name would be 
inserted by the Duke as a magistrate in 
the commission of the peace for the county 
of Oxford: this much was certain, that 
shortly afterwards the said William Evetts 
was made by the Duke not only a magis- 
trate, but a deputy-lieutenant of the county 
of Oxford ; and that since the election his 
name had appeared in the London Gazette 
as deputy-lieutenant, for the county of 
Oxford. He was the last man to speak 
about rank or station; but still, to corro- 
borate public opinion that the Duke of 
Marlborough had improperly and corruptly 
used the office of Lord Lieutenant for pro- 
curing his own ends and purposes, he might 
mention the common report in the neigh- 
bourhood of Woodstock, that although Mr. 
William Evetts was a respectable person, 
his standing in the country was not that 
from which gentlemen were usually se- 
lected to fill the office of deputy-lieutenant. 
After his election, and previous to the ap- 
pointment, Mr. Evetts said to a gentleman 
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residing in Oxford, ‘“‘The Duke is going 
to make me a magistrate and deputy-lieu- 
tenant.’’ With respect to Woodstock, he 
(Mr. Collett) stated in his place, in Parlia- 
ment, that he verily believed that the liber- 
ties and privileges of the Commons of the 
United Kingdom had been infringed by 
George Spencer Churchill, Duke of Marl- 
borough, a Lord of Parliament, having 
concerned himself in bringing about—first, 
the return of the Marquess of Blandford 
as a Member for Woodstock, in April, 
1844; second, the vacation of his seat in 
this House by the said Marquess of Bland- 
ford in April, 1845; third, the return of 
Viscount Loftus as a Member for Wood- 
stock in April, 1845 ; fourth, the return of 
Lord Alfred Churchill as a Member for 
Woodstock in December, 1845; all of 
which he verily believed, if this Committee 
were granted, he should be able to prove. 
Buckingham finished his hopeful list. He 
again turned to Dodd, where at, page 99, 
he found it stated, openly and unreservedly, 
«*The Duke of Buckingham has much in- 
fluence in this borough.”’ This borough so 


resembled the city of Chichester, that he 
should only refer to a return he held in his 


hand of Sir T. Fremantle having vacated 
his seat on the 3rd of February, 1846, and 
to another return, showing that the Mar- 
quess of Chandos was chosen for Bucking- 
ham on the 12th of February, 1846, in both 
of which, viz., the vacation and election, 
he (Mr. Collett) believed that the Duke of 
Buckingham was ‘‘ concerned.’’ He would 
only read the following :— 

“ Buckingham Borough Election—This was 
another farce, the chief clown in which is a noble 
Duke. The Marquess of Chandos, son of the 
Duke of Buckingham, was elected on Wednesday 
without any opposition. The new representative 
is quite untried in political life, and, of course, 
knows no more of the affairs of the country than 
the ducal wisdom of his father has been able or 
willing to impart. It is monstrous that the aris- 
tocracy should thus be enabled to control the re- 
presentation. But how did the farce end? Of 
course, with a kindred mummery. A car, trimmed 
with green, was prepared for his Lordship; and 
in that vehicle the new Member was carried round 
the town.” 

And then he should say, that with respect 
to Buckingham he would state in his place 
in Parliament, that he verily believed that 
the liberties and privileges of the Commons 
of the United Kingdom had been infringed 
by Richard Plantagenet Temple Nugent 
Bridges Chandos Grenville, Duke and Mar- 
quess of Buckingham and Chandos, a Lord 
of Parliament, having concerned himself in 
bringing about, first, the vacation of his seat 
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in this House by the late Representative for 
Buckingham, the right hon. Sir Thomas 
Fremantle, Baronet ; second, the return for 
Buckingham of one of its present Members, 
the Marquess of Chandos ; all of which he 
verily believed, if this Committee were 
granted, he should be able to prove. And 
now that he had made these statements 
and these charges, which charges he had 
reduced to writing, and delivered in to the 
right hon. the Speaker, he considered that 
he had done his duty, and that the matter 
was in the hands of the House. Sure he 
was that, with such a Standing Order on 
its books, and with such charges so deli- 
berately made in the face of the country, 
the House would not stultify itself so much 
as to allow these charges to be made with 
impunity ; on the contrary, he felt satisfied 
that they would receive the desired investi- 
gation. He concluded, therefore, by hand- 
ing in these charges in writing, and by 
moving, as he had given notice, that they 
be referred to the Committee of Privileges. 
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[The following is the form in which the 
hon. Member’s Complaint and Motion were 
entered on the Books of the House of Com- 
mons. | 


“ Complaint by a Member in his place, of the 
conduct of the Duke of Buckingham, a Lord of 
Parliament, for having concerned himself in the 
compassing and bringing about the vacation of a 
seat in this House by the late Member for Buck- 
ingham, Sir Thomas Fremantle, and for having 
concerned himself in the compassing and bringing 
about the election and return of the Marquis 
of Chandos for the said borough : 

“Also complaint by the same Member of the 
conduct of the Duke of Richmond, a Lord of Par- 
liament, for having concerned himself in the com- 
passing and bringing about the vacation of a seat 
in this House by Lord Arthur Lennox, late Mem- 
ber for Chichester, and for having concerned him- 
self in the compassing and bringing about the elee- 
tion and return of Lord George Charles Henry 
Gordon Lennox for the said city : 

“ Also complaint by the same Member of the 
conduct of the Duke of Neweastle, a Lord of Par- 
liament, for having concerned himself, during the 
last vacancy, and at the last election, in causing 
the Right Hon. William Ewart Gladstone to desist 
from again coming forward as a candidate for the 
representation of Newark, and for having con- 
cerned himself in the compassing and bringing 
about the election and return of John Stuart, 
esquire, for the said borough : 

“ Also complaint by the same Member of the 
conduct of the Duke of Marlborough, a Lord of 
Parliament, for having concerned himself in the 
compassing and bringing about the election and 
return for Woodstock of the Marquis of Bland- 
ford, April 1844, and for having concerned him- 
self in compassing and bringing about the vacation 
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of a seat in this House by the said Marquis of 
Blandford, April 1845 : 

«“ Also for having concerned himself in the 
compassing and bringing about the election and 
return of Viscount Loftus for the said borough, 
April 1845 : 

“ Also for having concerned himself in the com- 
passing and bringing about the election and return 
of Lord Alfred Churchill for the said borough.” 


Motion made, and Question proposed— 


« That it be referred to the Committee of Pri- 
vileges, to inquire into the causes that led to the 
yacation of their Seats in this House by the Mem- 
bers lately representing in Parliament the city of 
Chichester and the boroughs of Newark, Wood- 
stock, and Buckingham ; also to make inquiries 
as to the Elections of the Members now represent- 
ing in Parliament the said city and the said three 
boroughs, and to report whether or not in any, 
and if so in what cases, either as to vacation or 
election, the Resolution of this House, ‘ That it is 
a high infringement of the liberties and privileges 
of the Commons of the United Kingdom, for any 
Lord of Parliament, or other Peer or Prelate, not 
being a Peer of Ireland at the time elected, and 
not having declined to serve for any county, city, 
or borough of Great Britain, to concern himself in 
the Election of Members to serve for the Commons 
in Parliament, except only any Peer of Ireland, at 
such Elections in Great Britain respectively, 
where such Peer shall appear as a Candidate, or by 
himself, or any others, be proposed to be elected ; 
or for any Lord Lieutenant or Governor of any 
county to avail himself of any authority derived 
from his Commission, to influence the Election of 
any Member to serve for the Commons in Parlia- 
ment,’ has been infringed upon.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS said, that he had 
come down to the House not expecting to 
be called upon to speak, and still less to 
second the Motion of his hon. Friend. 
He had supposed that the noble Marquess 
(the Marquess of Chandos) the Member 
for Buckingham, or the noble Lord (Lord 
Hl. Lennox) the Member for Chichester, 
would have been eager to come forward 
to second the Motion for inquiry. They 
must be anxious that these grave charges 
should be investigated against other noble 
Dukes, and still more against their noble 
fathers. He had expected also, that some 
Member of Her Majesty’s Government 
would have attempted some answer to a 
proposition of so much importance, involy- 
ing a deep stain on the character of the 
House of Commons. When a similar Mo- 
tion was made by the late Mr. Maddox, 
charging that the House of Commons was 
to a great extent elected by the corrupt 
and coercive influence of certain Peers, 
the Minister of the Crown, the late Lord 
Castlereagh, stood up in his place in front 
of the Treasury bench, and contended that 
such a Committee was totally needless on 





account of the notoriety of the fact, that un- 
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der the old boroughmongering regime Mem- 
bers were returned by the interference of 
Peers; he boldly stated, that this fact was 
as indisputable as that the sun shone at 
noon-day. On the present occasion it 
seemed, that not a word was to be said by 
any Member of Government ; and he (Mr. 
W. Williams) wished to know whether this 
silence was to be understood as an admis- 
sion that Peers of Parliament did trample 
under their feet the most valuable privi- 
leges of the House, and the orders made 
to support them? Was it not, he asked, 
a stain and a taint on the character of the 
House of Commons, that Peers were al- 
lowed to send representatives into it to 
maintain their private interests, instead of 
attending to the general welfare of the na- 
tion? That was a charge which the House 
of Commons ought not to allow to be made 
without instant and searching inquiry. 
When, two or three years ago, the hon. 
Member for Bath (Mr. Roebuck) made a 
statement similar to that now brought 
forward ; when he said, in his place, that 
he believed certain Members were returned 
by the grossest bribery and corruption of 
the electors, a Committee was appointed, 
and the facts were distinctly proved in 
each case. Nevertheless, no ulterior pro- 
ceeding was instituted, because it was un- 
derstood that the matter should be carried 
no farther against the individuals implicated 
by that inquiry. He had been informed 
and believed that there was a compromise, 
but he might be mistaken ; if he were not 
mistaken, and there were no such under- 
standing, then he must say that, in his 
opinion, the hon. Member for Bath stopped 
short of what he ought to have done after 
such disclosures. The charge against the 
noble Dukes on the present occasion ex- 
ceeded that formerly made by Mr. Mad- 
dox; they were accused of having, by their 
influence and power, demanded of Members 
of the House of Commons that they should 
resign their seats, because those Members 
felt it their conscientious duty to support 
the measures introduced by Government, 
which measures they believed would be 
conducive to the public good. These mea- 
sures, it seemed, were opposed to the pri- 
vate and selfish interests of the noble 
Dukes; and they therefore ordered the 
Members to resign their seats. The charge 
of the hon. Member for Athlone was, that 
they procured the return of Members to 
support their own selfish and mercenary 
ends, in opposition to the national interest ; 
and surely, if true, it cast the deepest 
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stain of degradation on the House of Com- 
mons. He could not call to mind any ac- 
cusation in boroughmongering times which 
involved matter more derogatory to the 
character of Parliament. He insisted that 
the House was bound to inquire, and he 
believed that the charge affected persons 
whose personal characters alone would have 
been able neither to secure votes nor re- 
turn representatives. That was his opin- 
ion; but he meant to express it without 
conveying the slightest offence to the noble 
Dukes. It was a well-known fact, that it 
was not owing to their personal qualities, 
but to the weight of their great estates, 
that these Peers were enabled to influence 
the return of Members of Parliament. 
The question was particularly important 
at the present time, when Government had 
brought in a measure of great importance 
and national interest, which the Peers in 
question had sent their representatives to 
the House, if possible, to thwart and re- 
tard, in order that their own selfish inter- 
ests might be promoted. Ie was surprised 


at the merriment with which such grave 
charges had been received by hon. Mem- 
bers opposite; but he held that the House 
could not refuse to inquire into these cir- 


cumstances without surrendering their dig- 
nity and character. The motives which 
had influenced the Peers charged were 
notorious ; and they and their representa- 
tives had heaped every species of gross 
and ecalumnious abuse on the right hon. 
Baronet, imputing to him the worst of 
motives for having brought forward mea- 
sures by which they considered that their 
own selfish interests were attacked. It 
seemed that they were determined to make 
the people buy the commodity which they 
sold at as high prices as possible—deter- 
mined to do all they could to prop up the 
obnoxious Corn Laws. Ile was quite con- 
vinced that such conduct would not be 
tolerated in the country. <A call would 
shortly be made for the further reform of 
that House—for the introduction of a new 
schedule A. He thought that it was due 
to the House of Commons and to the noble 
Dukes implicated that the matter should 
not rest here, but should be either proved 
or disproved. 

Sm R. PEEL: Sir, much of what has 
been introduced by the hon. Member who 
seconded the Motion, appears to me to have 
no proper bearing upon this question. I 
see no necessity for introducing into this 
debate the matter which has been tolerably 
well described in the debates of six pre- 
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ceding evenings—the question of the Corn 
Laws. I do not think it was fair in him to 
attempt to prevail upon the House to ae. 
cede to the Motion, by raising a prejudice 
against any parties who may be concerned 
in the question, by imputing to them mo- 
tives of a selfish and interested character, 
for their opposition to the Ministeral mea- 
sure. And I must say, the hon. Gentle. 
man completely mistakes my feelings if he 
thinks it possible that the course I shall 
feel it my duty to take, will be influenced, 
in the slightest degree, by the allegation 
he has made as to gross abuse having been 
heaped upon me. I am not aware of 
the fact that any such abuse as that to 
which he refers has been east upon me. 
I am not aware of the imputations thrown 
upon me, of having been influenced, 
in proposing the measures referred to, 
by motives corrupt or interested. But 
I distinetly say, that, if I had been aware 
of the fact, no feeling of irritation under 
such imputations — knowing, as | must, 
that they would be utterly undeserved— 
would influence me in the slightest degree 
in the course I should take; and, therefore, 
I regret that the hon. Gentleman should 
have introduced these observations, and 
thus endeavoured to raise a_ prejudice 
against the parties referred to. The pro- 
per question for the House is, whether or 
not there be Parliamentary ground for in- 
stituting this inquiry. Now, to deny that 
Peers do exercise an influence upon elee- 
tions would be perfectly absurd; and I hope 
the day will never come when the legiti- 
mate influence which they may exercise 
may be extinguished. But extinguish it, 
in fact, you cannot. Pass what laws you 
will — while the Constitution of England 
continues, and while the feeling of English- 
men remains what it is—you never can 
extinguish that legitimate influence of which 
I speak. Take the case, for instance, of 
a Peer of great property—the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of his county—having devoted his 
life to the performance of local duties— 
having been kind to the tenantry—having 
set an example of improvement in his 
neighbourhood—being at the head of the 
local society of his eounty, not by rules, 
but by character and station—to tell me 
that you can extinguish that legitimate in- 
fluence to which I allude ; why, it is out 
of the question. And God forbid that the 
day should ever arrive when the virtues of 
a Peer should not have their proper influ- 
ence upon society! I do not, then, 
meet this question by denying the influ. 
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ence of Peers upon elections. I rejoice in 
the existence of it to that legitimate extent 
of which I am speaking. A legitimate in- 
finence will always exist, whether in Peers 
or Commoners, proportioned to their cha- 
yacters. You can never extinguish the 
respect which a tenantry will feel for a 
good landlord, whether Peer or Commoner, 
without any coercion on his part. How- 
ever you may consider the influence ‘‘ un- 
parliamentary,”’ the tenantry will respect 
his feelings as their landlord ; and I will 
yenture to say, that the less of coercion 
there exists—the less any attempt is made 
on the part of a highminded and virtuous 
man, to interfere with his tenantry’s elec- 
toral privileges, the more desire will be 
displayed upon their part to consult his 
wishes—a desire, I repeat it, proportioned 
to the absence of all endeavour to coerce 
them. But the question in this case is, 
whether there be any evidence of the ex- 
ercise of an illegitimate influence? The 
hon. Member refers to the cases brought 
forward by Mr. Maddox and by the learned 
Member for Bath (Mr. Roebuck), both of 
whom, however, had grounds for their pro- 
ceedings which do not exist here. What 
are the grounds upon which the hon. Gen- 
tleman calls upon us to consent to this 
Committee? And the House should well 
consider, that if they are prepared on 
grounds of this description to appoint the 
Committee, there never will be wanting a 
demand for similar inquiries. The hon. 
Gentleman referred to what the hon. Mem- 
ber called a petition from the inhabitants 
of Newark, presented to a noble Duke, 
thanking him for having appointed a Gen- 
tleman their representative, whose name 
was distinguished by the addition of the 
letters «*Q.C.”? Any one would have en- 
tertained the impression that the petition 
was a bond fide one. The hon. Gentleman 
did not state its origin; which, it was well 
known, was a fabrication—a mere fiction, 
appearing in a weekly newspaper, without 
any attempt to invest it with authenticity. 
Is the House prepared to institute an in- 
quiry on such ground? If so, all I can 
say is, that we shall be much occupied in 
such matters. The hon. Gentlemen indeed 
said, solemnly, ‘‘ I verily believe the truth 
of what I have stated.’’ Sir, that is not, 
in my opinion, sufficient. Te has not ad- 
duced a single fact, actual or plausible, on 
which he can found his Motion. He has 
not adduced one solitary act of interfer- 
enee. He has not adduced one particle of 
Proof that there was conveyed to any of 
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‘the late Members for the places mentioned, 
any intimation, direct or indirect, from any 
Peer, that their resignation was required, 
nor that any Peer induced any interference 
on the part of any constituent bodies. I 
did not hear the hon. Gentleman adduce 
one solitary fact to support his Motion. 
The hon. Gentleman, indeed, read extracts 
from newspapers. Now, without alluding 
to such paragraphs as are palpably and 
professedly fictitious—as the pretended pe- 
tition referred to—really if you are to con- 
demn a man upon what appears in the 
newspapers, God help him who may be 
subjected to such a species of censure! 
Sir, as to my right hon. Friend (Sir T. 
Fremantle) the late Secretary for Ircland, 
I regret that he should have felt it his duty 
to vacate his seat. I have had the fullest 
and freest communication with him upon 
the subject ; and all that I can say is, that 
so far as I am aware, the sole cause which 
induced him to vacate his seat (for Bucking- 
ham) was a sensitive—perhaps, constitu- 
tionally, a too sensitive—fecling as to his 
private honour. I do not say whether it 
be right or wrong, in having been com- 
pelled to disappoint certain expectations, 
excited by certain assurances given at an 
election, on that account to vacate a seat. 
[ have no right on my own part to ques- 
tion the propriety of such a course ; for on 
one occasion I thought it my duty to afford 
to my constituents (of Oxford) such an op- 
portunity of re-election. I think I was 
wrong. It is difficult, however, to resist 
the feelings which prompt a man in such 
circumstances. I blame no man for being 
swayed by such impulses. Speaking in a 
strict, perhaps a technical, constitutional 
sense, I must say, we are sent here as free 
agents and not as delegates, and that if 
we act on a sense of constitutional duty, 
we should always resist such applications 
to resign. But I can well fancy eases in 
which the sense of private honour overrules 
the strict principles of constitutional duty ; 
and I should be the last man to blame any 
one for following similar impulses. My 
right hon. Friend, however, the Member 
for Buckingham, had pledged himself (per- 
haps unwisely) to maintain during the 
tenure of his seat the existing Corn Laws 
without alteration. His constituents as- 
sembled—lI believe not at the solicitation 
of any Peer (but acting on their own feel- 
ings on the subject of the Corn Laws)— 
and called upon my right hon. Friend to 
vacate his seat, and thus redeem his pledge. 
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that my right hon. Friend ought not tot 
have given any such pledge—that he might 
have reserved the power of free action, 
declaring ‘‘ I cannot give pledges as to any 
particular question. I must reserve to 
myself the full and free exercise of my 
discretion, and the liberty of acting on my 
own convictions. But my right hon. Friend 
has not taken such a course. He had 
given a specific pledge to sustain the exist- 
ing Corn Laws; and, so far as I have any 
knowledge on the matter (and I have had 
the fullest and freest communication with 
him upon it), he yielded to his own feeling 
of honour, and to the sense of the great 
majority of his constituents, without their 
having been urged by any species of in- 
fluence or intimidation. But I do not rest 
on that case alone. I say it is not right 
that Parliament should institute inquiries 
of this nature, without some positive proof 
—some tangible evidence of facts to sup- 
port it. We cannot act on the mere state- 
ment by a Member that he believes some- 
thing of what he has recently heard. At 
the same time [ must say that in a case in 
which there was some direct proof of im- 
proper interference on the part of Peers, 
there might be no alternative but to insti- 
tute an inquiry. But I do think that the 
less you institute inquiry into the free ex- 
pression of public opinion in this country, 
the better. We live in an atmosphere of 
freedom. Peers have a right to express 
their own opinions in public, and in the 
presence of their tenantry to condemn the 
eonduct of this or that Government; and 
if those who are dependent upon them, or 
who look up to them—hearing them holding 
such language—choose to follow them, I de- 
precate Parliamentary inquisition into the 
motives and intentions of those who may so 
have acted. Regardless of the questions 
raised by the hon. Gentleman, I shall pursue 
the same course now as I should have done 
if the Peers referred to had continued to 
honour me with their confidence; and 
thinking this to be a most dangerous pro- 
position, and a most objectionable prece- 
dent, I shall give it my most determined 
opposition. 

Mr. HUME observed, that the right 
hon. Baronet, while he admitted that Peers 
had interfered at elections, had stated that 
there was no objection to such interference. 
Why, then, he would ask, retain the 
Standing Order forbidding the practice ? 
With respect to the present Motion, he 
must admit that the hon. Member for 
Athlone had not brought forward facts 
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which it would be advisable that the House 
should have before them before entering on 
such an inquiry as he proposed: under 
these circumstances he hoped his hon, 
Friend would not press the question. Let 
him bring forward better evidence, and 
then he (Mr. Hume) would support him, 
It was too evident that the Reform Bill 
had failed in rooting out the influence of 
Peers in elections. Members were nomi- 
nated by Peers now just as in the old 
boroughmongering days, but such instances 
as they lately had would compel the Go- 
vernment to interfere. 

Mr. 8. CRAWFORD thought he might 
expose himself to the charge of being in- 
different to the subject, if he allowed it to 
pass without a word of comment. In his 
opinion the present question was an im- 
portant one, for a charge had been brought 
by an hon. Member, involving the repre- 
sentatives of four constituencies. He had 
expected that some of the individuals al- 
luded to would have rebutted the charge; 
but as none of them had done so, what was 
the House and the country to think of a 
charge which none of the Gentlemen impli- 
cated had attempted to disavow? Theim- 
pression on his mind, and on that of the 
country would be, that the charges were 
well founded, or Gentlemen of character 
and high honour would have disavowed 
them. The right hon. Baronet at the head 
of the Government had talked of the legi- 
timate influence of Peers. He did not wish 
to abolish that influence; but he feared it 
was an interest that had been exerted in 
an improper manner. He wished not to 
detract from the influence of Peers; but 
while he wished to see legitimate influence 
held up, he desired to see illegitimate in- 
fluence destroyed. He hoped the facts men- 
tioned by the hon. Member for Athlone 
would have the effect of causing greater 
efforts to be made to carry reform into the 
House, which at present did not suitably 
represent the people. 

Mr. COLLETT expressed his willing- 
ness to comply with the request of the hon. 
Member for Montrose’ (Mr. Hume), and 
withdraw the Motion. He did so the more 
readily because his purpose in some part 
had been answered by the discussion which 
had taken place. 


BUENOS AYRES. 
On the Motion for reading the Order of 
the Day for resuming the Adjourned De- 
bate, 
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Lord J. RUSSELL said, he had given 


notice of a question with respect to Papers 
connected with the recent proceedings in 
Buenos Ayres; it was not clear to him 
what was the origin of that war, nor in 
what manner the instructions sent out there 
had been executed. He wished to know 
whether it was the intention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to lay any further Pa- 
pers on the Table of the House by which 
the relations between the Argentine Re- 
public and this country could be more sa- 
tisfactorily explained ? 
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Sin R. PEEL was not prepared at pre- 
sent, on the part of the Government, to lay 
any more Papers on the Table of the 
House. It was very difficult to ascertain 
what might be the local effect of producing 
such Papers upon the questions at issue 
between this country, France, and the 
States upon the banks of the River Plate. 
The communications were subject to great 
interruption—for instance, up to the pre- 
sent hour the Government had received no 
official account of the late action in the 
Parana. He only mentioned this to show 
how very uncertain was the position of 
affairs, and how doubtful might be the 





effect of producing further Papers on the 
subject. 
Viscount PALMERSTON said, there | 


was another question connected with these | 


operations. It had been a general usage, | 
when two countries united for the purpose 
of having recourse to coercive measures, for 
them to enter into a Convention, regulating 
the course to be pursued, That was the 
ease in the interference of England and 
France in Portugal, in the case of Spain, 
and when England and France united to 
wrest the citadel of Antwerp from the 
hands of the Dutch. 
whether, in the present case, before the 
two countries determined to act together 
by foree in the River Plate, any Conven- 
tion was entered into, regulating the course 
to be pursued, and defining the objects 
which were to be attained ? 

Sm R. PEEL said, the instructions 
which had been sent out by the French 
Government to the French Agent there, 
were in substance the same as those sent 
by the English Government to Mr. Mande- 
ville, but no Convention had been entered 
Into, 


| tection. 


Tle wished to ask 
| and several hon. Gentlemen, who had been 





_ Lorp J. RUSSELL would defer his 
otice in order to wait the arrival of fur- 
ther intelligence. 
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COMMERCIAL POLICY—CUSTOMS—CORN 
LAWS—ADJOURNED DEBATE (SEVENTH 
NIGHT). 

On the Order of the Day for the resump- 
tion of the Adjourned Debate on the Corn 
Laws, 

Viscount DUNCAN spoke as follows: 
If, Sir, I, who have always been a firm and 
consistent supporter of free-trade principles 
since I have had the honour of a seat in 
this House—if I have hitherto abstained 
from taking an active part in this debate, 
I can assure the House that it was not 
from any fear of any new arguments that 
have been brought forward by the native 
talent arrayed on the protection benches 
opposite. But, Sir, if I have hitherto ab- 
stained from mixing in this debate, it was 
from the firm conviction that our argu- 
ments on this side of the House were un- 
answered, and had proved unanswerable ; 
and because I felt they had been triumphant 
out of doors—triumphant in and over the 
Cabinet: and I also hope I may add, that 
they are likely soon to be triumphant within 
the walls of this House. I have listened 
as patiently as I could during the six nights 
of this protracted debate, and I have not 
heard one new argument in favour of pro- 
I have heard much of personal 
attack ; some lugubrious orations about 
the breaking up of a great party; some 
very curious statistics ; and last, not least, 
some very newfangled doctrines touching 
political honour and political consistency, 


| which I beg to assure my hon. Friend the 


Member for Northampton (Mr. 8S. O’Brien) 
are not to be found in Adam Smith, nor in 
any dictionary of political economy ; and 
not being so to be found, appear to me to 
have but very little to do with this great 
question. I heard, Sir, several noble Lords, 


constantly brought down to swell Minis- 
terial majorities for the last three years, 
and who had assisted the right hon. Baronet 


| (Sir R. Peel) on more than one occasion in 


his gradual abstraction of protection, quite 
alarmed and astonished at the success of 
their own efforts in favour of free trade. I 
heard one Member for Liverpool (Sir H. 
Douglas) denounce the right hon. Baronet 
as a wolf. JI heard a noble Lord (Lord 
Sandon) the other Member for Liverpool 
say, it was very true the Minister was a 
wolf, but he should vote for the wolf be- 
cause he wes a wolf in sheep’s clothing. 
This drew down on him a rebuke from my 
hon. Friend the Member for Somersetshire 
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(Mr. Miles)—he who is the farmer’s friend, 
who has always been a pattern of con- 
sistency, and who flatters himself he has 
ever been the consistent advocate of the old 
Corn Law in all its ancient splendour since 
he has had the honour of a seat in this 
House. It is true, that when the right 
hon. Baronet altered the old Corn Law in 
1842, the Member for Somerset was the 
first person who rose in this House and 
pronounced a panegyric on the right hon. 
Baronet for having diminished protection. 
It is true, that in the horned-cattle debate 
in May 1842, my hon. Friend (Mr. Miles) 
expressed his firm conviction, that owing to 
science having been applied to agriculture, 
he felt that the English farmer, even with 
‘liminished protection, would be a match 
for his foreign competitor. My hon. Friend 
has quoted Hansard. Well might the 
right hon. Baronet warn his former sup- 
porter, that in referring to former discus- 
sions, he was playing with edge-tools—for 
on turning to the horned-cattle debate, I 
find that the hon. Member for Somersetshire 
was then, as now, the great agricultural 
prophet of the day. This hon. Gentleman, 
who in this debate has indulged us with 
some Russian statistics, stated at that time 
that a correspondent of his in New Orleans 
had written to inform him, that there was 
a district in America containing a popu- 
lation of 5,500,000 persons exclusively 
devoted to agriculture, with an area of 
460,000 square miles of exquisite fertility ; 
and that great preparations were being 
made by the agricultural inhabitants of these 
fertile regions to inundate England, as soon 
as the duty was taken off foreign cattle, 
with bulls, cows, sheep, oxen, and pigs. 
Now, Sir, it does so happen that my atten- 
tion was recently recalled to this prophecy 
of my hon. Friend’s by the following cireum- 
stance. Happening to go down into War- 
wickshire in May, 1842, the day after that 
ever-memorable horned-cattle debate, I met 
a very worthy friend of mine—a great gra- 
zier and proprietor of horned cattle in that 
part of the country. I met this agricul- 
tural gentleman, who is not by any means 
a light weight, coming galloping down a 
lane at a pace that was truly awful. “ My 
good fellow,”’ said I, ‘‘what is the mat- 
ter?”’ ‘Get out of the way,” said my 
friend ; ‘‘ you, and Sir Robert Pecl, and the 
rest of you, you have been and done it up 
in London ; you have ruinated the farmers 
with your feelosophy—that you have, quite 
entirely, my Lord: we be all ruined.” 
Well,” said I, “my good fellow, but 
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where are you galloping so fast?’’ “Qh,” 
said the grazier, “I be off to Shipston mar- 
ket. I sey you does’nt understand agri- 
cultural statistics. Ha’ant you read what 
our great oracle, Mr. Miles, the farmers’ 
friend, said t’other night? He never in. 
dulges in no exaggerations, like Mr. Cob. 
den. I always believes him; and Mr. Miles 
has said as how 5,500,000 Yankees be a 
building and a loading of a Noah’s Ark, in 
a place called Ohio, with millions of bulls, 
cows, sheep, oxen, and pigs; and they 
be a going to bring this here ark over 
to Bristol, to swamp us poor English far- 
mers. They be going to give away the 
meat; and by this day six weeks, Mr. Miles 
has said that American mess pork will be 
sold at 3$d., and prime pork at 23d., a 
pound in the Bristol market :’’ and having 
said this my poor friend rode off full speed, 
and before night had sold off half his stock 
at a very reduced price. Now, Sir, it was 
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my fortune to meet this same Warwick- 
shire grazier last Saturday, in the market 
place at Shipton-upon-Stour ; and I asked 
him if he had come there to sell his corn ? 
**No, my Lord,”’ says he, ‘‘I been’t come 
here for no such purpose.”’ ‘* What !”’ said 
I, “‘have you not read what your great 


agricultural oracle, Mr. Miles, said about 
Tamboff last night in the House of Com- 
mons—how we are all going to be swamped 
with foreign corn?’’ ‘* No, Sir,” said the 
grazier, ‘*I have had enough of that ere 
agricultural agitator and his speeches. He 
do always, I observe, advise we farmers to 
sell at low prices; but I have found out he 
does’nt sell hisself in a panic of his own 
making. I be determined not to sell my 
corn this time, till I hear that the stack- 
yard at Legh Court be empty. He bea 
downright bad fellow, that Mr. Miles; he 
be a trying of it on again. I was gam- 
moned out of a hundred pounds by him 
about cattle; but I be come to the deter- 
mination not to believe none o’ his gam- 
mon about corn.’’ And, Sir, after this 
painful and instructing story, can it be 
wondered at that I have come to a similar 
conclusion? And as on this occasion | 
am compelled to choose between two great 
prophets, I am free to confess I am rather 
inclined to place my confidence in the pre- 
dictions of the right hon. Baronet the First 
Lord of the Treasury, who proved a true 
prophet about the Tariff, rather than in 
those of the hon. Member for Somerset- 
shire, who showed himself to be but a very 
indifferent prophet about the probable price 
of meat in England when the duty was 
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lowered on foreign cattle. The same ex- 
pectations as to the abolition of protection 
being followed by ruin, do not, however, 
seem to prevail universally on the protec- 
tion benches. No sooner did the hon. 
Member for Somersetshire sit down, leay- 
ing the House in a state of panic, than, at 
the sound of that magic word, up jumped 
the Member for Sunderland (Mr. Hudson). 
The hon. Member was not in a panic ; he 
was a man of iron nerves; he was not to 
be easily frightened. He rose to express 
his surprise at hearing right hon. Gentle- 
men on the Treasury bench making mole- 
hills into mountains. The hon. Gentleman 
admitted the potato disease. Well, what 
of that 7—it was a mere temporary acci- 
dent—a mere matter of small moment. 
To be sure, 4,000,000 of unfortunate per- 
sons in Ireland were starving: that is no- 
thing, said the hon. Gentleman—I could 
cure that in a moment. [Mr. Ivpson: 
That is not what I stated.] Well, I beg 
to be allowed to read the following extract 
from the speech delivered by the hon. 
Member for Sunderland on Tuesday even- 
ing :— 

“He (Mr. Iludson) conceived, that in dealing 
with the Corn Laws, they had nothing whatever 
to do with the calamity that threatened the coun- 
try. He viewed it with regret and anxiety—he 
was anxious to aid in alleviating it. It ought, in 
his opinion, to be met by the temporary expedient 
of a public subscription.” 

Such were the hon. Gentleman’s own 
words on Tuesday evening. And now I 
beg to ask, whether that was not a dis- 
tinct proposal on the part of the hon. Gen- 
tleman to the head of the Government to 
be allowed to descend on Ireland in the 
golden shower of a publie subscription ? I 
make no question of the hon. Gentleman’s 
sincerity, in proposing such an expedient ; 
but I doubt excessively the wisdom of 
adopting it. The hon. Gentleman had 
come forth in a wew character as_ the 
champion of the agricultural interest—he 
who had often so cruelly invaded those 
turnpike trusts and rural solitudes which 
were once the pride and the boast of the 
country gentlemen of England. “ I will 
show you,’’ said the hon. Gentleman, “ that 
cheap corn has been the ruin of the coun- 
try ;” and he referred at once to the pe- 
riod of 1841—a period of dear corn and of 
great distress—not a penny could be raised 
then even for a railway. But the hon. 
Gentleman admitted that in 1842 ‘‘a change 
came over them.’’, He appeared to be a 
little jealous of the right hon. Baronet 
the First Lord of the Treasury. He took 
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the trouble to explain that the prosperity 
in 1842 was not caused by the Tariff, but 
by low priees, owing to an overproduction of 
English corn.”” The hon. Member abom- 
inated foreign corn. Le especially warned 
us all against those long-headed merchants 
who import foreign corn to lower the prices 
—and | was not a little surprised to hear, 
in the very next sentence, that the hon. 
Member for Sunderland took credit to him- 
self for importing foreign corn at 25s. a 
quarter. The hon. Gentleman was more 
discreet than the hon. Member for Somerset 
(Mr. Miles); he would not disclose to the 
House where supplies to cure the starva- 
tion in Ireland might be had at so low a 
rate as 25s. a quarter. Of one thing I am 
sure that the hon. Gentleman has convicted 
himself of being a good political econo- 
mist, who knew how to buy in the cheapest 
and sell in the dearest market he could find. 
‘And if,”’ said the hon. Gentleman, “‘ people 
are starving in Wiltshire on 8s. a week, 
take a special train and come down with 
me into Yorkshire. We are all well fed 
and prospering there.’’ This was valuable 
testimony from the hon. Member : it proved 
what was always denied by Gentlemen op- 
posite, that the working classes were better 
off in the manufacturing than in the purely 
agricultural districts. I can assure the 
hon. Gentlemen I have a great respect for 
him, and I hope even yet to see so re- 
spectable a name as that of Hudson with- 
drawn from the provisional committee— 
the greatest bubble of the day, ‘ Pro- 
tection to Native Industry.’’ What is the 
meaning of that word protection? It means 
the laying a tax on the many for the bene- 
fit of the few—on the poor for the benefit 
of the rich—on the poor consumer for the 
benefit of the wealthy producer. Protee- 
tion in England means the attempt to keep 
up high prices and high rents by artificial 
means. As a landlord, I am no enemy to 
high rents fairly obtained; but I am an 
enemy to one class endeavouring artificially 
to raise the price of the articles of produce, 
at the expense of the rest of the com- 
munity. Have extremely high prices be- 
nefited the farmer? I think not, and I 
am a farmer myself, Extremely high prices 
are prices of years of scarcity ; the very 
years in which the farmer pays most for 
the cost of his production—most for the 
cost of his consumption—and probably the 
highest corn rent, at the very time when 
he can least afford it. Has the high price of 
potatoes been of advantage to the farmers 
who have lost their crops? Have high prices 
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been a benefit to the labourer? The la- 
bourer’s wages are not regulated by the 
price of corn, but by the laws of supply and 
demand ; and if the present demand for 
labour continues, I doubt excessively whether 
the right hon. Baronet’s measure will have 
the slightest effect upon the price which is 
paid for labour in England. However much 
it may or may not reduce the price of corn 
—of this I am certain, that high profits 
only can afford high wages ; and if profits 
be reduced, wages must fall, and an efflux 
of capital take place, which, to quote the 
words of Adam Smith, ‘‘ is worse than the 
natural inclemency of the heavens, or than 
the barrenness of the soil.’’ For nearly 
two centuries in England, the landed in- 
terest has been endeavouring to keep up 
prices by artificial means. In 1670, and 
again in 1690, Acts were passed to promote 
the exportation of corn by bounties, not to 
keep down but to keep up the price of that 
which remained in the home market. In 
1770, England began and has since con- 
tinued to be an importing country, and 
these Acts became a dead letter. As the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir J. Graham) at the 
head of the Home Department had so well 
explained to the House the other evening, 
the period between 1770 and 1790, was a 
period of free trade. We then came to 
the war; and at the conclusion of the war 
there existed, as at present, a panic amongst 
the agricultural interest. They expected 
to be swamped by foreign corn, and an Act 
was passed in 1815 of complete prohibition 

an Act which he had frequently heard 
alluded to, in the course of the debate, as 
the Act which conferred the promise of 
those artificially high prices of which 
the right hon. Baronet at the head of the 
Government is now charged with attempt- 
ing to rob his late agricultural friends. 
But was this the intention of the Act of 
1815? Was it the intention of those who 
promoted it to hold out any such promise 
of keeping up high prices at the expense of 
the community ? | conclude, and I think 
I can prove, that nothing could be farther 
from the intention of the original promoters 
of that measure; for, on referring to the 
speech of Mr. Robinson, who introduced 
the new Corn Bill, on the 17th February, 
1815, 1 find that he made use of the fol- 
lowing remarkable expressions :— 

“ Tt was not now supposed that the object sought 
to be accomplished by this alteration of the Corn 
Law, was the mean, base, and paltry one of getting 
for a particular class of society a certain profit, at 
the expense of the rest. For his part, he declared 
before his God, if he thought this was the motive 
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which actuated any individual who supported the 
alteration, and, above all, if he conceived that such 
would be the effect of the measure, no considera- 
tion on earth would have tempted him to bring it 
forward.” 

Such were the words of Mr. Robinson in 
1815; and are they, the proud aristocracy 
of England, to debase themselves now by 
grappling to the last for this mean, base, 
and paltry object of attempting to gain for 
themselves a certain profit at the expense 
of the rest of the community? I always 
conceived that it was the duty of the aris- 
tocracy to lead, and not to follow, public 
opinion. [Cheers.] Yes, 1 always con- 
ceived it was their duty to direct, but not 
to attempt to coerce public opinion. Their 
ancestors had never shrunk from leading 
the way in many a_ well-fought field; 
and when a generous people are asking 
to lead the way and set an example, is the 
proud aristocracy of England now, for the 
first time, to fall back, and begin to count 
numbers, to caleulate odds, and to fall on 
their knees to beg that generous people 
to protect them against foreign competi- 
tion, at their expense? Such may be the 
principles and the practice of*landlords and 
tenants in Somersetshire or Sussex; but 
such, I am happy to assure the House, is 
not the opinion of either landlords or ten- 
ants in the northern parts of the island. In 
the county of Forfar, in which I was born 
and bred, a very different feeling prevails. 
They are not afraid of Tamboff there. My 
countrymen are buckling on their armour, 
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‘and preparing themselves to compete, and, 


I trust, to compete successfully, not only 
with foreign corn and foreign cattle, but— 
for the first fruits of this measure has been 
to raise the question—whether they cannot 
also compete with the foreign growers of 
hemp and flax. The cultivation of these 
articles, which are the raw material of 
their staple manufactures, they have cause 
to believe has been too much overlooked. 
Be that, however, as it may, the Seotch 
farmer fears neither the Russian nor the 
Belgian. The Scotch farmer has no ex- 
clusive burdens to complain of. I wish I 
could say as much for the tenant-farmers 
in England. They, I must confess, have 
to struggle with an exclusive burden on 
the agricultural population, which has 
not been alluded to, I mean the want of 
education. The Scotch farmer has a pa- 
rochial school to send his child to. So also 
have the farmers in Prussia and America. 
But the English farmer has not the facility 
afforded him of readily educating his son. 
Let the Government remove this exclusive 
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burden from the farmers in England, and 
let them trust the rest to British energy 
and to British skill. In conclusion, I beg to 
state that I stand here as the independent 
representative of a large constituency ; and 
I did not rise to explain away a single sen- 
tence I have ever uttered about the Corn 
Laws, either in the House of Commons or 
elsewhere. I never entertained more than 
one opinion on the subject, and lam prepared 
to act up to every pledge I have ever given. 
One pledge I have certainly given which I 
trust I have redeemed, in common with 
many Gentlemen on both sides of the 
House—a pledge to vote for any and 
every measure which I consider will be be- 
neficial to the country at large: and with 
the sincere belief that the right hon. Baro- 
net opposite is incapable of being actuated 
by unworthy motives, and that he has in- 
troduced a measure fraught with benefit to 
the commercial and working classes of this 
country, and with sincere belief, also, that 
the prosperity of the class to which I my- 
self belong, is entirely dependent upon the 
prosperity of the rest of the community, I 
shall not hesitate to declare that the (o- 
vernment, on this occasion, shall receive 
my humble though hearty and honest sup- 
port. 

Mr. HUDSON, in explanation, begged, 
in the strongest possible manner the 
forms of the House would allow, to con- 
tradict the assertion of the noble Lord, 
that in the observations he had had the 
honour of addressing to the House, he 
ever meant, or did treat lightly the dis- 
tresses of Ireland. He appealed to every 
Gentleman who had heard him to say whe- 
ther any expression of his warranted the 
construction put upon it by the noble Lord. 
[‘« No, no.”’] What he stated was, that it 
was the duty of the Government immedi- 
ately to provide for, the distresses of Ire- 
land, and that he would be ready to give 
his support to any measures the Govern- 
ment might bring forward tending to attord 
immediate relief to the Irish people. This, 
he believed, was the substance of what he 
had said. He did not know whether the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel) who had 
said ‘‘ Hear, hear,’’ to the expression of the 
noble Lord, (Lord Duncan) had understood 
him ; but he begged most distinctly to say 
that he did not, upon that occasion, and he 
hoped never would, treat lightly the dis- 
tresses of the sister country. 

Viscount DUNCAN apologized, if he 
had overstated the meaning of the hon. 
Gentleman, and was delighted to hear his 
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expressions of sympathy with the Irish 
people. 

Mr. AtperMan THOMPSON said, that 
although he was aware that the subject- 
matter of the debate was exhausted by the 
hon. Members who had preceded him, still 
he trusted that he might be permitted to 
state the grounds on which he intended to 
give his vote. He claimed their indulgence, 
particularly from this circumstance, that 
he had held a seat in that House for six- 
and-twenty years, and had witnessed 
changes from time to time made in their 
fiscal laws. He had seen reductions in du- 
ties made, and the revenue saerificed, 
without a corresponding benefit. He 
wished this House to remember that it had 
limited the issues of the Bank of England 
to 14,000,0001. on securities; and when- 
ever the issue exceeded that amount, it 
must be in gold. They had limited the 
issues of the country bankers; and he could 
say, that men of great experience doubted 
whether the working of that measure were 
beneficial. Hitherto no inconvenience had 
been sustained; but then they were to 
bear in mind, that the times had been 
very favourable, and they had not been 
subjected to any very severe pressure of 
circumstances. He should like to know if 
any man could conceive a greater injury to 
the important interests of this country than 
would arise if foreign countries refused to 
follow the example of England? Was there 
not cause of alarm if that should be the 
case? And the right hon. Baronet had 
candidly and fairly stated that he could not 
hold out any expectation that foreign na- 
tions would immediately pursue a more 
liberal system of commercial policy towards 
us. That was one reason, amongst others, 
which had induced him to pause in adopt- 
ing further measures of this sort; and, al- 
though he did approve of the measure of 
1842, yet he could not but think that the 
right hon. Baronet had much overrated 
the advantages which had flowed from that 
measure. The House would bear in mind 
that several years antecedent to 1842 were 
years of great depression and distress ; and 
that alternations of times of prosperity and 
adversity were inseparable from the state 
of society in this country. Periods of de- 
pression had before now occurred, and no 
doubt would again take place. When we 
considered the immense capital employed 
in manufactures and commerce, and the 
energy and enterprise which were charac- 
teristic of our countrymen, we must admit 
that in prosperous times they were very 
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apt to produce more than the home or 
foreign markets could consume. The right 
hon. Baronet had claimed the support of 
the House to the measure under consider- 
ation, in consequence of the partial failure 
of the potato crop, and the bad quality of 
the produce of last harvest. There could 
be no question that the potato crop of Ire- 
land had failed to a very great extent; and 
he was sure that as the utmost sympathy 
had been expressed, so every relief would 
be afforded which it was in the power of 
that House to afford, in order to palliate 
that distress. Could any stronger proof 
be advanced in support of that assertion 
than the fact stated by the right hon. Se- 
eretary for the Home Department, that 
Bills for granting nearly half a million of 
money were nowin course of passing through 
Parliament for the purpose of giving em- 
ployment to the people of Ireland? And 
if that were insufficient he felt confident 
that any claim which the Government 
might make upon the liberality of the 
Ilouse, with that object in view, would 
be fully accorded. Before the assembling 
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of Parliament there was a great outery 
raised by certain parties that a famine 


was impending. Happily that ery had 
eeased; we had heard nothing of it for 
several weeks past; and if hon. Gen- 
tlemen took the trouble of reading any 
country paper, they would find that the 
price of agricultural produce was falling; 
that potatoes, wheat, flour, and meal were 
cheaper; thus showing that the ery of “ fa- 
mine” was utterly without foundation. 
But, supposing there had been ground for 
alarm, then, he would ask, why did not 
Iter Majesty’s Government at once take 
upon themselves the responsibility of open- 
ing the ports? The right hon. Baronet 
(Sir R. Peel) alluded to certain precedents 
established towards the close of the last 
century, where the Government of the day 
had opened the ports; but, to his utter 
astonishment, he altogether omitted the 
case of the year 1826, though he believed 
the right hon. Gentleman was himself a 
Minister of the Crown at that time. In 
1826, the ports were thrown open for oats, 
barley, peas, and some other articles, but 
not for wheat. No difficulty whatever was 
experienced by the Government of that 
day in procuring from that House an Act 
of Indemnity ; neither was there any diffi- 
culty in maintaining the Corn Law, although 
the protection was much higher than at 
present. There was this difference, how- 
ever, between the two periods—and a most 
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important difference it was—that in the 
year 1826 we had no Anti-Corn-Law 
League. But, in 1846, that unconstitu. 
tional body was in existence; and he be- 
lieved it had been the great moving power 
to induce the right hon. Baronet to adopt 
these measures, though that body did not 
represent public feeling to any great ex- 
tent. It was said, that there was nowa 
perfect understanding between the master 
manufacturer and the labourer that low 
prices were not necessarily the cause of 
low wages; but he begged to remind the 
House of the great alteration which had 
taken place in the tone and language of 
the League upon this question. He reeol- 
lected that, some three or four years ago, 
the manufacturers of Yorkshire and Lan- 
cashire were loud against the Corn Law, 
upon the ground that they found it impos- 
sible to compete with the cotton manufae- 
turers of Switzerland; they were in the 
habit of making contrasts between the rates 
of wages in Switzerland, and those paid in 
Yorkshire and Lancashire; and some lead- 
ing manufacturers went further and stated, 
that unless wages could be reduced in this 
country, they should be compelled to re- 
move their stock and capita) to other coun- 
tries. He, therefore, contended that it 
was a delusion to hold out, as the Anti- 
Corn-Law League lad held out, that they 
could maintain wages at the present rate, 
though they reduced the price of food. 
He believed there never was a period in 
the history of this country in which the 
master manufacturer had realized such 
large profits, or the labouring classes had 
been better off, than at present. Could it, 
therefore, be matter of surprise that so 
many soldiers of the Guards obtained fur- 
loughs for the purpose of visiting their 
relatives at a distance ? Could it be mat- 
ter of surprise that the communications 
between the right hon. Baronet the Home 
Secretary and the Horse Guards and Po- 
lice Commissioners had ceased? Could 
anything be more strongly indicative of 
the increased comfort and happiness of the 
great bulk of the people than such facts as 
these? But the House would permit him 
to refer to another important fact in order 
to show the state of the labouring classes 
—he alluded to the country savings banks, 
an account of which had been published 
by Mr. Tidd Pratt within -the last few 
days. By this Paper it appeared that, on 
the 25th of November, 1841, there were 
in the United Kingdom 841,204 depositors, 

. ° . r ¢ - bl. . 
representing a capital of 24,471,0804.; 
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and that three years afterwards—namely, 
on the 20th of November, 1844, the de- 
posits had increased to 1,012,047, and the 
capital to 31,275,636. The average sum 
deposited by each person in the United 
Kingdom appeared to be 271. 18s. Look- 
ing at the savings banks in Yorkshire und 
Laneashire, the principal seats of our manu- 
factures, the result of his examination of 
the Tables was that, on the 20th of Novem- 
ber, 1841, the number of depositors in 
Lancashire was 49,948, and the capital de- 
posited 1,665,1711.; whilst, on the 20th 
of November, 1844, the depositors num- 
bered 67,159, and the capital amounted to 
2,159,766. In the towns of Lancashire, 
the Tables showed the following results :— 





Sums deposited 
in 1841. 


Sums deposited 


Towns. in 1844. 





54,298 
97,657 
41,550 
54,039 
77,953 
568,313 
121,565 
126,236 
79,789 


41,661 
69,836 
31,356 
35,174 
63,890 


Blackburn ...| | 
| 
| 
| 

397,592 | 
| 


Bolton ... 
Burnley 

Bury 
Lancaster 
Manchester ... 
Preston 
Warrington ... 
Wigan ... 


88,350 
112,355 
66,105 





Coming to Yorkshire, he found that, on 
the 20th of November, 1841, the number 
of depositors was 59,434, representing a 
eapital of 1,965,7311.; whilst, on the 20th 
of November, 1844, the depositors had in- 
creased to 71,114, and the capital to 
2,256,843. The Tables exhibited the fol- 
lowing results with regard to the towns in 
Yorkshire :— 





Sums deposited 


a | Sums deposited 
Towns. | in 1844. 


in 1841. 





35,979 
91,399 
73,339 
66,067 
262,908 
182,833 
57,596 

| 


Barnsley... 
Bradford... 
Halifax =... 


27,395 
59,167 
49,965 
51,690 
233,780 
161,969 
50,363 





Huddersfield | 
Teeds ... 0... | 
Sheffield... | 
Wakefield... | 


Then, while the average of each depositor 
throughout the United Kingdom amounted 
to 271. 18s. in the manufacturing districts 
of Yorkshire and Lancashire, the average 
amounted to 30/., showing an excess of de- 
Posit in those counties of 21. 2s. He thought 
this was a pretty good indication of the 
state of the country. He believed it could 
not be denied that the labouring classes, 
especially those who were connected with 
manufactures, had possessed many of the 
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comforts and enjoyments of life in a much 
greater degree during the last three or four 
years than for a long period antecedently. 
They had been more comfortable in their 
circumstances; and it was clear, from the 
returns he had referred to, that they had 
been enabled to accumulate very consider- 
able sums of money. In this state of things, 
then, he asked why was it that these great 
changes were proposed? The right hon. 
Baronet stated that his object was to im- 
prove the moral and social condition of the 
labouring classes; but he would find that 
the agricultural interest was the best cus- 
tomer to the manufacturers, after all, and 
that his measures, instead of improving the 
moral and social condition of the labouring 
classes, would, by injuring the home mar- 
ket, have quite the contrary effect. To 
buy in the cheapest market was undoubtedly 
a very beautiful theory; but it was totally 
inapplicable to this country, where it was 
necessary, in order to maintain the public 
credit, to raise a revenue of 30,000,0000. 
annually, and nearly half as much more to 
uphold the establishments of the country. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Secretary at 
War stated the other night that protection 
was a bad system, and that all classes had 
suffered under it. Now, if that were true, 
why had he not, in conjunction with his 
Colleagues in the Government, submitted a 
purer and more perfect piece of free trade 
than that now proposed? Did the right 
hon. Gentleman mean to say that the Cor- 
nish miner, the man who worked the deep, 
and comparatively poor, copper mines of 
Cornwall, would be much better off if he 
had less protection, and entered into com- 
petition with the riclt and shallow mines of 
La Plata? Did he wish to see protection 
altogether abolished in that case? Did he 
wish the repeal of the navigation laws? If 
we were to have free trade in corn, he want- 
ed to know if the farmers had not a right to 
bring their produce to market by that ship 
which would convey it at the cheapest rate? 
He wanted to know if they had not a right 
to demand the abolition of the monopoly 
possessed by the shipowner in the coasting 
and colonial trades? (‘‘ Hear, hear.’’) Hon. 
Gentlemen opposite might say ‘hear !”’ 
but he apprehended that if a proposi- 
tion to that effect were made, it would 
be met by right hon. Gentlemen on that 
side of the House telling them—‘ Oh, the 
national safety and the national honour alike 
deter us, and demand that we should not 
have our coasting trade or colonial trade 
destroyed.”’ He said that common justice, 
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as well as national honour and national 
policy, required that protection should be 
extended to the agricultural interest. By 
the law as at present existing, an English 
merchant might invest his capital to any 
extent that he thought fit in foreign funds, 
or in foreign manufactures, yet he was not 
allowed to embark 100/. in a foreign ship, 
and exercise the rights of an owner over 
that ship. Was the House, then, prepared 
to repeal the navigation laws? He could 
not bring his mind to go along with the 
right hon. Baronet in those extreme mea- 
sures. He wanted to know what statesman, 
either in Europe or America, had advocated 
free trade? [Sir R. Pret: It is advo- 
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cated in the petition of the merchants of 


London.] He was ready to admit that he 
himself had signed that petition. But his 
question was, ‘* Where was the statesman, 
either in Europe or America, who was the 
advocate of perfect free trade?” Certainly 
not Mr. Webster, than whom no man could 
stand higher in the estimation of the publie. 
With the liberty of the House, he would 
read an extract from a speech of Mr. Web- 
ster, to the people of Boston, on the 15th 
of November last. But first he would re- 
mind the House that in 1842 the Americans 
increased their Tariff upon many articles 
20, 30, 40, 50, and even 100 per cent. ; 
and from communications he had had with 
merchants in that country, he believed that 
it had never advanced in prosperity with 
such rapid strides as under the present 
system of protection. Ile was quite aware 
that there was a strong party formed there 
for the relaxation of the Tariff; but he ap- 
prehended that that party would not sue- 
ceed in accomplishing their object. On 
the 15th of November last Mr. Webster 
said— 

“ Among many other great questions upon which 
the election of next Monday must have some bear- 
ing, is that system of laws which we call the Tariff, 
which has received the general support of the 
State. Every man expects a ferocious attack upon 
the whole system. Every man expects that, since 
the Government now in power was established by 
the general voice of the Anti-Tariff States, an 
attempt will be made to destroy that whole policy. 
How far they will succeed 1 know not. There 
are circumstances of encouragement—circuin- 
stances of an opposite character. But my question 
is with the people of Massachusetts. What have 
the people of Massachusetts to expect from any 
change? Taking the Act of 1842 as a general law, 
of general operation, what have the good people 
of Massachusetts to expect from any change ? 
The question is, whether the Tariff is conducive 
to the prosperity of Massachusetts? What is the 
criterion? I put it upon one ground only; I put it 
upon this one ground. I do not inquire what 
profits are made by the rich capitalists, or whe- 
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ther or not a few individuals grow rich under its 
influence; but I put this question—are the labour. 
ing classes well off? Are their wages high? Is 
labour in demand ? (and these questions comprise 
the prosperity of five-sixths of the community), 
Are they in good condition ? I ask these ques- 
tions; and, if you give me a country where labour 
is in demand, and the labouring classes well off, 
T call that a happy country, tariff or no tariff, One 
thing more, gentlemen. There has always been 
an attempt, for the last twenty years or more, to 
show that this protective policy helps the rich 
only, building up such establishments only ag 
Lowell and Springfield, and other places where 
large operations are carried on. This is not the 
foundation of the system, and never was. If you 
go back to the adoption of the Constitution, or if 
you look at the state of things amongst us, as it 
is now, the fact is that it is in the manufactures 
of a more individual character—the shop manu. 
factures, those of the workers in iron, in brass ; of 
the artisans working in their own shops, with the 
assistance of their wives and children—these are 
the interests for the benefit of which the system 
was founded in Washington’s time, and is now. 
And let every man think of this; and when he is 
told of the aggrandizement of the great capitalists 
at Lowell and Dover, and Providence, and else. 
where, let him look at the many hundreds sf thou- 
sands of small capitalists, hammering over their 
own anvils, making hats in their own shops, ob- 
taining by those processes of manufacture support 
and edueation for their families; and then let him 
remember that, without the duties at the Cus- 
toms, there is not one of those manufacturers that 
could survive twelve months.” 





He would not trouble the House any fur- 
ther with extracts on that matter. But 
the right hon. Gentleman at the head of 
the Government, the other night, in the 
course of his speech, had asked hon. Gen- 
tlemen who sat around him, whether they 
were prepared to retrace their steps on our 
commercial policy—to stand still, or to go 
forward? He, as an humble individual, 
could only speak his own opinions, and he 
certainly was not disposed to stand still. 
He was disposed to go forward; but, at 
the same time, he could not go along with 
the right hon. Baronet in the road which 
he had taken. He would presently state 
what road he should like to follow in pre- 
ference to that of the right hon. Baronet. 
The right hon. Baronet had stated that the 
rental of the land of this country in the 
year 1815 was estimated at 32,000,000, 
and in the year 1842 at 37,000,000L.; and 
he thought the right hon. Gentleman had 
meant the House to infer that the rental was 
higher in the year 1842 than it had been 
in 1815 by five millions. But it should be 
remembered that much land which had 
been in a state of waste at the former pe- 
riod had been brought into a state of culti- 
vation, and had corn grown upon it; 50 
that there was an increase upon the an- 
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cient cultivation of the land of about 15 
per cent. [Sir R. Peer: With a falling 
price for wheat.] But let the right hon. 
Baronet put against that the immense ine 
crease in the capital which had been em- 
ployed in the cultivation of the soil since 
that period. Did the right hon. Baronet 
mean to say that, if twenty or thirty mil- 
lions had been thus employed between the 
years 1815 and 1842, there was to be no 
interest upon that capital? Be the amount 
ten or twenty millions, it was included in 
the increase. It did not, therefore, appear 
to him, that the right hon. Baronet had 
made out the ease in his comparison be- 
tween the years 1815 and 1842. The infer- 
ence he thought the right hon. Baronet had 
meant to be drawn was, that rents had ad- 
vanced between the years 1815 and 1842, 
which it was the purpose of his argument to 
demonstrate was a fallacy. Whether he suc- 
ceeded or not, let the House decide. The 
right hon. Baronet had asked whether the 
British merchant should be shackled and 
restrained in his operations, because of 
certain opinions held on that side of the 
House. Why, there was no objection to 
the merchant being left free to prosecute 
his schemes of commerce in this respect. 
The corn trade was more free than the 
tea trade and the tobacco trade. It had 
always been as open to British enterprise 
as tea and tobaceo. The right hon. Baro- 
net had asked if land did not let at a 
higher price now than formerly. He had 
made inquiry in quarters the most likely 
to be best informed on the subject; and he 
had been told that, since those measures of 
the right hon. Baronet had been proposed, 
no large estates had been sold, and no 
buyers had been found. [ Lronical cheers. | 
Perhaps hon. Gentlemen opposite would be 
kind enough to give an instance, if they 
were in a position to state differently. Al- 
though he could not support the measures 
of the right hon. Baronet, he was free to 
confess that all his predilections were in 
favour of manufacturing interests. At a 
very early period of his life, accident had 
placed him at the head of a large manu- 
facturing establishment, where a vast num- 
ber of persons were employed, and, there- 
fore, he had no dislike to manufactures : 
quite the contrary; all his predilections, as 
he had said, were in favour of them. But, 
at the same time, he wished to do justice 
to the community at large. The right 
hon. Gentleman had a right to expect to 
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to proceed. Ile conceived he could advance 
in the course the right hon. Baronet had 
in view—viz., the improvement of the so- 
cial condition of the labourer—in a way 
somewhat different. The right hon. Baro- 
net had been most successful in his finan- 
cial measures. He had got now a surplus 
of between 3,000,0002. and 4,000,0002., 
and he should have advised him to reduce 
the duty upon an article of very general 
consumption—he meant tea. He knew, 
from observation, that a very large propor- 
tion of the labouring classes, especially 
those engaged in manufactures, were con- 
sumers of tea and sugar; and if the right 
hon. Baronet had reduced the duty upon 
tea to 6d. per lb., and that upon sugar to 
ld. per Ib., it would have been the greatest 
boon that any Minister could have con- 
ferred on the labouring classes. For what 
was the case with regard to tea? That 
article paid from 150 per cent. to 250 per 
cent. duty; costing 9d. per Ib., it paid a duty 
of 2s. 2d. per Ib.; and thus the consum- 
ers of tea in this country paid 9,000,0001. of 
money annuallyfor that article; 4,000,0000. 
for duty, about 2,500,0000. for freight and 
other charges, and 2,500,0001. to the Chi- 
nese merchant. What was the ease in 
America with respect to that article? Into 
England there were 30,000,000 of Ibs. an- 
nually imported, and into America, which 
was the next great importer of tea, there 
had been imported last year 20,000,000 of 
lbs., upon which not one farthing of duty 
had been paid. Now, what answer could 
we give to the Chinese should they say, 
**We won’t allow you to send your goods 
into our country upon payment of a duty of 
5 per cent., when you tax our chief article 
of export at the rate of 150 per cent., 
whilst the Americans allow that, our staple 
article, into their country without payment 
of one single farthing.”’ No satisfactory 
answer whatever could be given; and, in 
his opinion, our trade with China was in a 
most difficult and dangerous position at the 
present time, and required the most anx- 
ious, serious, and immediate consideration. 
The right hon. Gentleman was prepared to 
reduce the duty on French brandy and 
silks, with a view to abolishing smuggling. 
Why, tea was smuggled to a great extent; 
but, with respect to tobacco, which the right 
hon. Gentleman had not touched at all, ae- 
cording to a return made for the year 1841, 





and laid before the House, there had been 
555 convictions for smuge¢ling that article in 
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two lbs. of tobacco, the value of which was 
about 8d. per lb., and the parties convicted 
had been committed to prison for periods 
varying from one to three months. The 
drawback upon soap allowed to the manu- 
facturers of woollens, silk, flax, and cotton, 
for the year ending January 5, 1845, 
amounted to 81,128/. 17s. 6d. The licen- 
sed soapmakers in England and Scotland 
numbered 183, and the convictions for 
smuggling soap in that year amounted to 
16, or 1 in 10. He hoped, in the course 
of his observations, he had said nothing 
calculated to give offence to the right hon. 
Baronet. He could assure that right hon. 
Gentleman that no man more deeply re- 
gretted than he did, that a sense of duty 
compelled him to take a course opposed to 
the right hon. Baronet on the present occa- 
sion. He had, during the long period he 
had sat in that House, given the right hon. 
Baronet his general support. Humble he 
knew it had been, but most disinterested 
certainly it had also been; and therefore he 
deeply regretted that he could not continue 
to give him that support, because of a sense 
of duty, for he was under no engagement 
whatever in the matter. To his constitu- 
ents in 1841 he had told on the hustings 
that for more than twenty years he had 
given a general support to the right hon. 
Baronet; and it was his full intention to 
have continued that support, because of his 
admiration of the right hon. Baronet’s 
great talents as a statesman, and integrity 
as a Minister of the Crown. 

Sm W. MOLESWORTH: I will not 
trespass upon your patience, Sir, by dis- 
cussing the general principles of free trade. 
I will content myself with replying to some 
objections which have been urged against 
this measure by hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
They have repeatedly asserted that it would 
be injurious to the labouring classes; that 
free trade would cause low prices ; and that 
low prices would be followed by low wages. 
The right hon. Baronet, on the first night of 
the Session, stated his conviction that there 
was no connexion between low prices and 
low wages. He has been repeatedly and 
violently assailed, both for this opinion, and 
for having arrived at such a conclusion from 
an experience of only three years. I think, 
however, if it were necessary, it would be 
easy to confirm that position by a much 
wider experience. Just before the dissolu- 
tion of the last Parliament, I gave notice 
of a Motion for a Committee to inquire if 
any connexion could be traced between the 
amount of the wages of labour and the 
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price of food. If I had been able to bring 
that Motion before the House, I think | 
could have shown, from a series of Parlig- 
mentary Returns embracing a period of 
more than thirty years, that there was no 
connexion between high wages and high 
prices, and low wages and low prices; on 
the contrary, it appeared to me, from a 
careful examination of those Returns, that 
generally speaking the wages of labour, 
especially of manufacturing and skilled la- 
bour, were higher when the price of food 
was low, than they were when the price of 
food was high. And the reason appeared 
to me to be this: when the price of food is 
low, the labouring classes—and they form 
the great bulk of the community—can ex- 
pend a larger portion of their earnings on 
the purchase of articles of clothing, dress, 
and other the staple manufactures of the 
country. Consequently, when food is 
cheap, there is a greater demand for those 
articles, and a greater tiade in them. 
There is, therefore, increased activity 
amongst the manufacturers ; increased em- 
ployment for their workmen; and, as a 
necessary consequence, the wages of labour, 
especially of manufacturing and skilled la- 
bour, tend to rise. On the other hand, 
when food is dear, as the labouring classes 
must first and before all things obtain the 
means of subsistence, they are compelled 
to expend a greater portion of their earn- 
ings on the purchase of food ; consequently, 
they are compelled to diminish their con- 
sumption of articles of clothing, dress, and 
manufacture. There is, therefore, a dimi- 
nution in the demand for those articles; 
stocks of them accumulate in the hands of 
the dealers ; trade becomes dull and stag- 
nant; the manufacturers employ fewer work- 
men; and, as a necessary consequence, 
the wages of labour, especially of manufae- 
turing and skilled labour, tend to fall. 
Thus reason and experience show, not only 
that there is no connexion between high 
prices and high wages, and low prices and 
low wages, but that, generally speaking, 
the wages of labour are higher when food 
is cheap, than when it is dear. In fact, the 
amount of the wages of labour depends 
upon the relation which exists between the 
supply of labour and the means of employ- 
ing it. If there be no alteration in the 
supply of labour, wages rise or fall accord- 
ing as there is more or less employment 
for labour. Now, the means of employing 
labour are in proportion to the capital of a 
country; to the extent of its trade, com- 
merce, manufactures, and other industrial 
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occupations of its inhabitants. But it can 
hardly be doubted that free trade would 
augment the commerce, manufactures, and 
eapital of this country. It follows, there- 
fore, that with free trade, the means of em- 
ploying labour would increase; the wages 
of labour would rise; and the condition of 
the labouring class would be improved. 
Some hon. Members are apprehensive lest 
a large number of agricultural labourers 
should be thrown out of employment by a 
repeal of the Corn Laws. It cannot be 
denied that if the repeal of the Corn Laws 
were to produce a panic amongst the agri- 
cultural classes ; that if, in consequence of 
that panic, a large quantity of land were 
thrown out of cultivation, there would be a 
diminution in the demand for labour for 
agricultural purposes. Now, this might 
prove, under other circumstances than the 
present ones, a serious though temporary 
evil. Fortunately, however, if the Corn 
Laws were immediately repealed, there are 
eauses at work which would fully counteract 
the effects of any such panic. The rail- 
roads which are now making, or about to 
be made, will create a great demand for 
that very description of labour which it is 
supposed the repeal of the Corn Laws would 
throw out of employment ; and long before 
those railroads are completed, the appre- 
hensions of the agricultural classes would 
be dispelled. As far, therefore, as the 
agricultural labourer is concerned, it would 
be difficult to find a better opportunity than 
the present one for repealing the Corn 
Laws. Most of the hon. Gentlemen who 
have spoken against this measure, have 
expressed their opinion that the repeal of 
the Corn Laws would chiefly affect the 
tenant, and not the landlord. I cannot 
agree with them. It appears to me, that 
if free trade makes any alteration in the 
value of land, or of agricultural produce, 
the chief gainer, or the chief loser, must 
be the landed proprietor. The hon. Gen- 
tlemen possess landed property. They have 
let estates. What, I ask them, does a 
farmer do before he offers to take an es- 
tate? Why, he considers the nature of 
the soil; the vicinity of the estate to mar- 
kets ; and the general value of agricultural 
produce ; and, according to these particu- 
lars, he offers a greater or less rent for the 
estate. The landlord, or his agent, does 
Precisely the same thing: he takes into 
aecount precisely the same particulars, and 
demands a rent accordingly. Thus a 
bargain is struck between landlord and 
tenant, for a definite or indefinite number 
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of years. Now, suppose any event oc- 
curs which alters the value of the estate ; 
as, for instance, if its fertility be improved 
by drainage or other means ; if it be ren- 
dered more accessible to markets by new 
roads or railways; or if the general va- 
lue of agricultural produce be altered by 
legislative enactments, or other causes; 
then, at the expiration of the period for 
which the original bargain was made, either 
the landlord demands a higher rent, or the 
tenant offers a lower one, according to the 
cireumstances of the case. Thus a new 
bargain is struck, in which the landlord 
generally takes good care to obtain the full 
value of his estate, and the tenant is equally 
cautious not to offer more than that value. 
Thus it appears to me certain that, if free 
trade diminish the value of land, rents will 
fall: if, on the contrary, as I expect and 
believe, free trade will increase the value of 
land, then we shall have the pleasant task 
of raising our rents: in either case, it will 
be the landlord, not the tenant, who will 
ultimately lose or gain. In one point of 
view, however, the farmer will be a gainer 
by a repeal of the Corn Laws; for a re- 
peal of the Corn Laws will be a final settle- 
ment of the corn question. During the 
last half century, there have been I know 
not how many Corn Laws, with the pro- 
fessed object of regulating the price of corn. 
Now, I may assert, without fear of contra- 
diction, that under ‘each Corn Law, the 
price of corn has been much less than was 
calculated upon or intended by the framers 
of those laws. If farmers, therefore, acted 
upon those expectations of the higher price 
in their bargains with their landlords, they 
must have been repeatedly and grievously 
disappointed. A repeal of the Corn Laws 
will dispel all doubt and anxiety on the 
subject. The farmer will soon know what 
he is about, and what bargain he ought to 
make with his landlord. I must acknow- 
ledge, however, that these observations 
chiefly apply to those farmers who possess 
sufficient capital and skill to cultivate their 
estates in the best mamner. For only such 
farmers are really independent, and ean 
make an equal bargain with their land- 
lords. There is, however, another class 
of farmers, who possess little capital and 
less skill, the tenants of small estates, 
which they cultivate in the worst possible 
manner, many of which estates have been 
in the same family for successive genera- 
tions: of this class of farmers the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for North North- 
amptonshire gave a pathetic deseription the 
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other evening. He portrayed in forcible 
terms their impending ruin, and attributed 
that ruin to the free-trade measures of the 
right hon. Baronet. It cannot be denied 
that the class of farmers in question will 
cease to exist. In many parts of England, 
especially in the west, with which I am 
well acquainted, they work harder and fare 
worse than the agricultural labourer. It 
is a mistake, however, on the part of the 
hon. Gentleman to attribute their present 
condition or future fate to free trade. Whe- 
ther the Corn Law be repealed, or its pro- 
visions be rendered more stringent, their 
doom is inevitable. What is the cause of 
it? I answer, it is their want of capital 
and of skill. It has been discovered that, 
in agriculture, as in every other branch of 
industry, by the combination of capital and 
skill, production can be carried on more 
cheaply and profitably than in any other 
manner. Of late years, agriculture has 
ceased to bea mere empiric routine: it has 
become an art founded upon chemistry, 
vegetable physiology, and other kindred 
sciences. For the successful cultivation of 
this art, much capital and skill are re- 
quired. By these means, the agricultural 
produce of certain portions of England has 
been greatly augmented, and tie produce 
of the remainder might be equally increased. 
Indeed, it appears to me, that some of the 
hon. Gentlemen opposite have searcely been 
guilty of exaggeration when they asserted, 
that if the whole of England were culti- 
vated in the best manner, we might raise 
an amount of food sufficient for a larger 
population than the present one, and at as 
low a price as it can be imported. But to 
do this, the land must be cultivated by 
farmers who possess sufficient capital and 
skill. And what then would be the fate of 
the small farmers without capital or skill ¢ 
Sir, the large farmer, with abundant capi- 
tal, and acquainted with the best methods 
of agriculture, can produce more cheaply, 
can afford to pay a higher rent, and, at the 
same time, can obtain a better profit, than 
the small farmer without capital. The 
former can and does undersell the latter in 
the market. He can and does outbid him 
with the landlord; and he prospers, whilst 
the condition of the other daily becomes 
worse and worse. In proportion, there- 
fore, as agriculture improves, in proportion 
as more capital and more skill are required 
in the cultivation of the soil, the doom of 
the small farmers, who have neither capital 
nor skill, becomes more and more certain— 
more and more imminent, They are the 
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handloom weavers of agriculture, and their 
fate is the necessary consequence of the 
competition between capital and skill on the 
one hand, poverty and ignorance on the 
other. We may sincerely deplore the suffer. 
ings of the individuals, but neither as 
individuals nor as legislators can we pre- 
vent the result; for, in order to prevent it, 
we should have to stop the accumulation of 
capital, to check the advancement of know- 
ledge, and stem back the tide of human 
progress. Though most of the hon. Gen- 
tlemen who have spoken from the opposite 
side have declared their belief that the 
repeal of the Corn Laws is only a farmers’ 
question, yet | know that many who sit 
on that side of the House firmly believe 
that free trade will diminish the value of 
land, and that the landowners of England 
will be ruined. As an owner of land, and 
of no other description of property, I do 
not entertain any such apprehensions. For 
some years the principles of free trade 
have evidently been gaining ground, and 
every year the repeal of the Corn Laws has 
become more and more probable; yet has 
the value of land decreased in this country ? 
Certainly not. Land sells better now, and 
for a greater number of years’ purchase, 
than it ever did before. Upon what, I ask, 
does the value of the land of a country 
depend? It does not depend entirely, or 
even mainly, upon its fertility; for in 
some places a few acres of inferior soil are 
much more valuable and fetch a higher 
price in the market, than thousands of acres 
of the richest soil in other places. The 
value of land depends mainly upon the 
wealth and numbers of the surrounding 
population, and upon its vicinity to good 
markets. Now, when I reflect on the 
enormous population, the vast trade, and 
the great weaith of this country—when I 
calculate the stimulus which will be given 
to population, the additions made to com- 
merce and wealth, by a system of free 
trade—when, on the other hand, I consider 
the narrow extent of the land of England, 
and the increasing demand for it which 
must arise from any increase of wealth and 
population, Ib laugh at the notion that the 
landlords of England ean be permanently 
injured by a repeal of the Corn Laws. It 
is my firm belief that the value of our land 
is augmenting, and will augment; and I 
contend that we owe that augmentation to 
the accumulation of the manufacturing and 
commercial classes. For example, a great 
revolution seems to be about to take place 
in our means of internal communication. 
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If this country continue prosperous—if com- 
merce and manufacture thrive, before long 
England will be covered with railroads— 
railways will exist between every town of 
any importance, and extend into every dis- 
trict possessing either mineral or agricul- 
tural wealth. Great Britain will become 
like one vast city: our remotest agricultural 
districts will be brought, as it were, into 
the vicinity of the metropolis; and a few 
hours will convey their productions, their 
corn and cattle uninjured to the best mar- 
kets of the world. To whom shall we be 
indebted for these railroads, which, in many 
eases, will double the value of our land ? 
Not to the capital of the landowner, but to 
the accumulations of the commercial and 
manufacturing classes. More than any 
other set of men, the landowners of Eng- 
land are interested in fostering the com- 
merce, augmenting the wealth, and in- 
creasing the population of this country; 
for in proportion to that commerce, wealth, 
and population, will be the demand for 
our land; and in proportion to that de- 
mand will be its value in the market, and 
we shall be rich. Therefore, Sir, if I 
were not actuated by nobler or better mo- 
tives, self-interest alone would induce me, 
as a landowner, to give my cordial sup- 
port to the measure of the right hon. 
Baronet. 

Mr. BENETT, in opposing the pre- 
sent measures, was not influenced by ill will 
or animosity either against the right hon. 
Baronet at the head of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, or against those who now sup- 
ported him. As for himself, he never gave 
any support as a party man to any Minister, 
nor to any party in that House. He would, 
however, tell those who originated the mea- 
sure which produced the present juncture, 
and those who supported it, that as there 
was, as they avowed, a change in their senti- 
ments, they acted most honourably in hay- 
ing changed their conduct. The present 
Was a question of very great importance— 
it was a question on which he entertained 
for many years very strong opinions. He 
heard with great pleasure the position which 
was laid down by the right hon. Baronet 
the Home Secretary, when he said that the 
object of all political economy should be to 
afford the greatest amount of happiness to 
the largest number of people; and the right 
hon. Baronet at the head of Her Majesty’s 
Government expressed a similar opinion. 
It certainly was the duty of the Govern- 
ment and of the Legislature to do every- 
thing in their power to afford the greatest 
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amount of happiness to the greatest mass 
of the people; but then the question was, 
whether the measure now before the House 
was the one most likely to accomplish that 
object—the question was, whether they 
would enjoy more happiness with it or with- 
out it. It was aftirmed that cheapness of 
food would afford a great amount of hap- 
piness to the population: he agreed with 
the sentiment that cheapness of food was 
most desirable; but still eare should be 
taken, lest in endeavouring to produce 
cheapness of food, an error might be com- 
mitted which would rather injure than serve 
the people. He admitted that cheapness 
of food produced by home labour was most 
desirable, because in proportion to the ex- 
tent of that production, there was a demand 
for wages, and the increase of wages was 
in proportion to the demand and the supply 
of labour; but care should be taken lest, 
in promoting cheapness of food, we may 
not lessen the demand for labour, while we 
did not diminish the supply. It was a fact, 
which he could establish on the clearest 
evidence, that every quarter of wheat which 
would be brought to this country would 
displace an amount of labour which would 
be equivalent to 25s.; so that care should 
be taken not to reduce the demand for 
labour, either by importation or by any 
means; and it would appear from a ealeu- 
lation he made, that the importation which 
might take place would produce a defalca- 
tion in labour to a very large amount, pro- 
bably to the amount of five millions. Some 
gentlemen who represented the sentiments 
of free traders, had told the people that 
wages would not be reduced by a reduction 
in the price of food. But that was not 
possible to suppose, as the amount of foreign 
corn which would be imported must even- 
tuate in the destruction of the English 
labourer; and would not the want of the 
demand as regarded the English labourer 
tend to the reduction of wages? Most as- 
suredly it would, for that there would be a 
considerable reduction in the price of labour 
he would contend ; and that reduction would 
be to the amount of 25s. the quarter. The 
hon. Member for Manchester made a ealeu- 
lation that the amount of labour for a quar- 
ter of wheat was only 9s.; but he had drawn 
up a document, which would show what 
really was the amount of labour expended 
on a quarter of wheat—and the accuracy 
of the document was beyond all contradic- 
tion. 

The hon. Member read the following do- 
cument :— 
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Common labour, equal to four weeks’ 
labour of one man, at &s. per 
week, on each acre ; . 32s.per acre. 

Cost of beer, equal to 2s. per week 
each man : : ; : 

Blacksmith, wheelwright, collar 
maker, and extra labour, equal to 
one weeks’ labour per acre, one 
man at 8s, B ° ; = 

Cost of beer to ditto, equal to 2s. 
per week to one man ; 


8 a 


2 


Cost of labour and beer per acre . 50s. 
In the Four-field system, the wheat 

crop should bear two years’ cost 

of labour, or 100s. Supposing 

the above calculations to be cor- 

rect, allowing the crop of wheat 

to average four quarters, the cost 

of labour on each quarter of wheat 

will be > . 258. 
So that the hon. Member for Manchester 
had fallen into an error when he stated the 
quarter at 9s., the cost being 25s. He 
also made from his own books a calculation 
of a farm of 260 aeres of arable land— 
which he would submit to the attention of 
the House. 


PYTHOUSE AND LINDLEY FARMS, FEB. 1846. 


Acres. Peracre. &. 
260 Arable—Common labour equal 
to four weeks’ labour of one 
man per acre at 8s. per week 
Cost of beer equal to 2s. per 
week each each man . 
Blacksmith, ywheelwright, col- 
lar maker, and extra labour 
equal to one week's labour 
per acre, at &s. ° : 
Cost of beer equal to 2s. per 
week each man ; 
100 Meadow — Common labour, 
equal to two weeks’ labour, 
one man on each aere at &s. 
per week : ; : 
Blacksmith, wheelwright, collar 
maker, and extra labour 
equal to one week’s labour of 
one man per acre, at &s. per 
week ‘ ; . J 
Beer, cost of, equal to 2s. per 
week, each man, in common 
labour two weeks ' > 
Beer, blacksmith, wheelwright, 
collar makers, and extra la- 
bour, one week of one man 
peracre. ‘ . 5 
200 Pasture — Common labour 
equal to one week’s labour, 
one man at &s. per week 
Beer, ditto ditto 


560 
Labour on Pythouse farm 
Poor’s-rate average 6s. per acre 
Tithe average 6s. per acre . 
Capital employed at 10/. per acre, 
5,6002. should give 10 per cent. 
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From that statement, which was incontro- 
vertibly true, every quarter of wheat else. 
where produced and imported here would 
deprive the British labourer of earnings to 
the amount of 25s. He would, therefore, 
ask those Gentlemen—those free traders 
who proceeded through the country telling 
strange tales, to seduce the people to their 
views, and for whose information he prepared 
those documents—could they deny their ve- 
racity? He was as anxious as any man could 
be, that the people should have every fair 
privilege, and that they should have cheap 
food; but he would remind the House his de- 
sire would be, that it should be the produce 
of this country. That it should not be the 
produce of foreign countries—that it should 
be grown at home. His wish was, that 
the English labourer should neither suffer, 
nor be reduced to distress; and which 
would be the case unless that grain on 
which he was fed was grown in this coun- 
try. As to low wages, the old argument 
was abandoned. He remembered many 
years ago the argument used by manufac- 
turers was, that they wanted to effect low 
wages in order to compete with the foreign 
manufacturer, and which, they said, they 
could only do by the reduction of wages. 
They had the honesty publicly to declare 
what was the fact—they were not so pru- 
dent then as they are now; a new gener- 
ation had started up, who saw that that 
argument would not do—that it would be 
unsafe and unpopular to talk of low wages; 
but that they should talk of the exchange 
of commodities. The Anti-Corn- Law 
League therefore say, that they do not 
want to reduce the wages, but to extend 
their traffic—the old argument being su- 
perseded by one more congenial to the 
times. But to bring about low wages was 
the object ; and the design was to accom- 
plish it by the measure of the right hon. 
Baronet—a measure which would be the 
ruin of the English farmer. But if the 
advocates of free trade be anxious to serve 
the poorer classes, why not advocate the 
reduction of those taxes which press s0 
heavily on them? Why not advocate the 
repeal of the malt tax, the tobacco tax, 
and those other taxes which the labouring 
classes feel? He would denounce the men 
who, having themselves made large for- 
tunes, who purchased large properties, and 
were anxious to exempt those properties 
from every burden, while they professed 
to sympathize with the labourer, and yet 
would not advocate the removal of any tax 
which would prove to him a real relief— 
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not even the removal of an impost on to- 
bacco, which is to him a luxury, when, at 
four o'clock in the morning, he proceeds to 
his business with his pipe in his mouth. 
He was a very old man, and thanked God 
that he had once more the power of speak- 
ing honestly his sentiments, as it might 
be the last time he should have an oppor- 
tunity to do so: and he should be rejoiced 
hereafter to reflect that he had taken that 
opportunity of requesting and urging upon 
the rich and great of the country to relieve 
the poorer classes of the people of those 
heavy taxes, and to take the burden upon 
themselves. He had repeatedly, and re- 
peatedly again, heard the members of the 
Anti-Corn-Law League informing the peo- 
ple that the result of the repeal of the 
Corn Laws would be, that they would have 
cheap bread and dear labour. Now, he 
asserted that those two things could not 
exist together; and if they should have 
cheap bread, they would have cheap labour 
also; and those who stated the contrary, 
would not only deceive themselves, but 
would also deceive others. He remem- 


bered on one occasion, some time ago, 
that at an agricultural meeting, when he 
had distributed some premiums amongst 


the small farmers and labourers, in his part 
of the country, for employing implements 
in farming, he had occasion to address 
them, in the course of which he had told 
them that he respected them as friends ; 
for he looked upon them as such; and if 
he had to be born again, he would rather 
be born an honest labourer like one of 
them, than in any other class of society. 
He had made that statement in the excite- 
ment of the moment, it was true, but yet 
he felt it most sincerely; and he would 
wish to know if any ef those Gentlemen 
opposite, who were connected with the 
manufacturing interest would address the 
labourers as friends? He was sure they 
would not, for there was no sympathy ex- 
isting between them: they looked upon 
the labourers as mere machines. He con- 
sidered those persons who resided on his 
land as his friends; and therefore there 
could be no impropriety in addressing 
them as such. A great many allusions 
had been made to the meeting that had 
been held at Goatacre; and he wished to 
make a few observations respecting it, as 
he knew the place well. The persons who 
attended that meeting, were not the la- 
bourers of the place, but strangers, who 
Were collected together in the night time. 
The League pretend that they do not pay 
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emissaries, but he knew that they did; 
and an hon. Member had said, previous to 
that meeting being held, that before long 
there would be a ‘‘flare up”’ in Wiltshire. 
At that meeting, a Mr. Pedlar, who had 
been taken out of the workhouse a short 
time previously, was put into the chair. 
He had read the speech which it was al- 
leged that person had delivered on the oe- 
casion, and also the speech of a Mr. Ed- 
wards, who addressed those assembled. 
They had both been sent to him, and he 
had therefore read them attentively. He 
would wish that hon. Gentlemen would 
read those speeches, and give their opin- 
ion as to whether they believed them to be 
the production of those two persons. For 
his part, he would say without hesitation, 
that they were the manufacture of the 
League. There was one person who had 
admitted that he received a guinea a day 
for going about the country to get up these 
meetings. The people of Wiltshire were 
respectable men, and had nothing to do 
with that meeting; for, with the exception 
of some half-dozen lazy fellows, such as 
always were found in every locality, and 
who were an annoyance to the place, with 
these exceptions, they were as respectable 
a body of labourers as had ever been met 
with anywhere. He remembered the la- 
bourers of Wiltshire a great many years. 
He was old enough to remember when the 
property tax of LO per cent. was in exist- 
ence. At that time he was young and 
aspiring, and could not bear to see the 
deception that was used towards the peo- 
ple. He remembered attending a meet- 
ing at Salisbury, when Mr. Cobbett and 
Mr. Ilunt were making speeches, and 
misleading those who were present, for 
the purpose of running down the pro- 
perty tax; and he remarked to an old 
gentleman, a Mr. Burton, who was with 
him, ‘“‘ Was it not disgraceful to allow 
those fellows to deeeive those men ?”’ 
**Oh!” said his friend in reply, ** you talk 
foolishly ; those fellows have no property, 
but we have; let them alone, they are 
doing us a service.” The consequence 
was, that the property tax was run down, 
and by those very persons too, who were 
injured by its removal; for since then tax 
upon tax had been levied on the people, 
from which they had been free previously. 
At Goatacre and other places the people 
were induced to ery out for a free trade in 
corn, and subdivision of land, which he 
could assure them would prove to be the 
ruinof small farmers, who would be obliged, 
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from want of sufficient capital, to sell their 
produce at any price they could obtain— 
as it were from hand to mouth—not like 
the large landholders, who could keep 
their corn until such times as prices would 
prove suffieiently remunerative. It was 
the small farmers who would be ruined, as 
the little fish were eaten up by the big 
ones, and the little manufacturers destroy- 
ed by the large and extensive ones. He 
did not complain of that, but merely stated 
it as a fact. Last year the price of wheat 
was 44s. a quarter; and the small farmers, 
who could not afford to keep it back, sold 
at that price, which was the most they 
could get. Tle knew a very extensive 
farmer, who had 4,000 sacks of wheat, 
and he being in independent circumstances, 
kept his stoek back until he was enabled 
to 2s. a quarter. These were 
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facts which no one could deny ; and he 
would be glad if hon. Gentlemen on the 
opposite side of the [louse would take the 
trouble of inquiring into them, and they 
would find that it was as he stated, and 
that it would be the little and not the 
large farmers, that would be erushed by 
it. He was a landholder himself, and was 


not speaking for the benefit of his own 
class, but of that of the small farmers, as 
he felt quite satisfied that the land would 
not be injured, but merely the class of 


persons he had mentioned. At all events 
the loss that landlords might sustain must 
eventually fall on labourers: first, they 
would lose what was allowed them for 
beer, and then they would have a redue- 
tion in their wages; and, therefore, he 
protested against the measure for the sake 
of the poor labourers, and the small but 
industrious. farmers. He considered that 
they would have to suffer greatly from the 
decrease that must necessarily take place 
in the demand for their produce, and for 
which they would be without a remedy ; 
but if the manufacturers had no demand 
for their coods, they had only to put out 
their fires and dismiss their workmen ; 
but demand or no demand, the farmer was 
still obliged to go on. It seemed to him, 
under these circumstances, that passing 
the present measure was as if the landed 
interest was to be fattened for slaughter. 
The manufacturers, whose movements he 
had watched for fifty years, appeared to 
think that their interests were safe, that 
the state of things might continue as pros- 
perous as they appeared to be, sufficiently 
Jong to enable them to amass 100,000L. or 
150,0008, Tle had seen such periods when 
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produce was high, and labour low, But 
there came a day of retribution, and then 
came with it the misery which fell most 
heavily upon the poor labourers. He was 
a sort of self-elected prophet, and he would 
tell hon. Geutlemen that, after the passing 
of that measure, the sooner they made 
up their books they would find it to be so 
much the better—and the sooner they left 
their tall chimnies it would be so much the 
better; as he firmly believed that the day 
of trial was coming, and that they were 
manufacturing more than the world could 
consume. Foreigners were beginning to 
rival them, and he was afraid that manu- 
facturers would soon meet with a day of 
distress. With respect to wages he did 
not wish to say much ; but the Anti-Corn- 
Law League told them that labourers had 
verry low wages. He would wish to ask 
those free traders if it were not one of the 
principles which they advocated them- 
selves, to buy in the cheapest market, and 
sell in the dearest ? If it were so, why not 
allow farmers to act upon their own prin- 
ciple? He could tell them, however, that 
wages were not governed by the farmers, 
but by the demand for labour. When 
those gentlemen connected with the ma- 
nufacturing interests speak of the rate of 
wages in their respective districts, he con- 
sidered that they should also add whether 
at the time quoted it was one of pros- 
perity or the reverse: the average should 
be given, and not a particular instance ad- 
vanced as a general principle. He was 
much surprised, when it was generally ad- 
mitted that everything was in a thriving 
condition in the country—when the farmers 
were satisfied with the prices they were 
receiving for their produce — in short, 
when everything was in a state to be let 
alone, he was surprised that at such a 
time every interest in the country was in- 
terfered with. They had two great parties 
in the country and in that House; and 
when he looked to the respective advocates 
of each party, he admitted that he had 
great respect for the talents of hon. Gen- 
tlemen who sat on the same side of the 
House as he did, and he had an equal 
respect for the talents of those Gentlemen 
who sat opposite ; and he could not be- 
lieve that any sinister or unworthy motive 
had actuated hon. Gentlemen in the course 
they had resolved to pursue—yet he could 
not conceal his astonishment at the very 
sudden and extraordinary change that had 
taken place in the opinions of many of 
them. Though his feelings had hitherto 
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been in unison with the party on that (the 
Ministerial) side of the House, yet when he 
saw them join in the measures and prin- 
ciples of those who were universally op- 
posed to them, it somewhat alarmed him. 
He could scarcely understand hon. Gen- 
tlemen stating that there must be a Go- 
yernment, and that one of two right hon. 
and learned Gentlemen in that House must 
be the leader—that they had to decide be- 
tween them, and them only. What a mi- 
serable state of things was that, that they 
must either follow the right hon. Baronet 
on that side of the House, or the noble 
Lord on the other, and that, without them, 
they could not form a Government! That 
appeared to him to be very extraordinary ; 
and he thought that greater mischief could 
not be created by any party, than was 
about to be effected by the introduction of 
that measure based on such a principle. 
He had observed that when one great po- 
litical leader had passed away, there was 
always another ready to start up and take 
his place; and he, therefore, denied the 
proposition that a Government could not 
be formed without the aid of either of 
those two rigfit hon. Gentlemen, who were 
looked upon as the leaders of the two 
great parties in that House. He had wit- 
nessed many important events in his time ; 
but he confessed that Ne had not seen any 
more important than that would be—the 
passing of the measure under discussion. 
Mr. HENRY BERKELEY: I might 
have been unwilling to obtrude myself 
upon the House in this protracted debate, 
had it not been for the prominent position 
in which my hon. Colleague has placed 
himself by moving the Amendment. I 
find myself called upon to make some re- 
marks on the subject, and I intend to con- 
find myself as much as possible to the line 
of argument adopted by my hon. Colleague. 
My hon. Colleague has thrust himself into 
the front of the protectionist army. Whe- 
ther he has achieved this greatness wil- 
lingly, or it is greatness thrust upon him, 
we have no right to inquire; but there I 
find him, pleading the cause of protection 
sternly and stiffly. My hon. Colleague 
argues, ‘* There was no special necessity 
for the measure.”” My hon. Colleague ob- 
serves, ‘Even the hon. Member for Wol- 
verhampton must be astonished at the mi- 
raculous conversion of some of his new coad- 
Jutors, who were now prepared to substi- 
tute for their own the opinions of the Mem- 
ber for Stockport ;”” and my hon. Colleague 
Winds up his determined protectionist speech 
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in these words—* He believed that he was 
acting for the benefit of the country and 
the Colonies also, by advocating protection 
for every branch of British industry.” 
Now, Sir, the astonishment my hon. Col- 
league evinces for the conduct of others, 
may be somewhat abated if my hon. Col- 
league will only take the trouble to scan his 
own. On Monday, the 9th, my hon. Col- 
league made the speech from which I have 
quoted extracts; and on Tuesday, the 10th, 
having been asked by a most respectable 
constituent to support the prayer of a peti- 
tion, signed by 18,000 of his constituents, 
approving of the Ministerial plan, but pre- 
ferring immediate abolition, my hon. Col- 
league—ever having voted against the an- 
nual Motion of my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Wolverhampton—ever having been 
a sturdy protectionist—having, on the 9th, 
made a protectionist speech, thus writes on 
the 10th :— 
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“ London, Feb. 10, 1846. 

“ Dear Sir—I received your letter this morning, 
and regret that I cannot give my vote in favour of 
the immediate repeal of the Corn Laws, as I am 
opposed to the measure introduced by Sir R. Peel, 
when considered as a whole ; but though I cannot 
give my vote in favour of the immediate repeal, I 
do not hesitate to say that I think that it would 
be better for all parties that the repeal should be 
immediate; and, entertaining this view of the ques- 
tion, if the Motion should be made, I shall not 
oppose it. 

“My speech of last night will, I hope, sufficiently 
explain to you my reasons for not being able to 
come round to a sudden change of opinions.—Be- 
lieve me, dear Sir, yours truly, 

* Puitre W. 8, Mies. 

“G. Thomas, Esq.” 


Now, this is consistency with a vengeance! 
Why, if the hon. Member forWolverhampton 
be astonished at the conversion of any one, 
he may well be astonished at the conversion 
of the hon. Member for Bristol. Has the pro- 
position of the right hon. Baronet to deal 
with the Corn Laws had the wonderful effeet 
of disarming the hon. Member’s objection 
to total abolition? But no, he will not now 
oppose the instant abolition of the Corn 
Laws. Then, if not, why not? Because 
the right hon. Baronet has brought for- 
ward a scheme for a sort of modified aboli- 
tion of the Corn Laws, can that be a pre- 
tence for the hon. Member for Bristol 
giving up all defence of protection ; and 
how are we to reconcile his speech of the 
9th with his letter of the 10th? Really, 
when Gentlemen opposite talk of ineon- 
sistency, it would be better to remove the 
beam from their own eye, before they look 
after the mote in the eye of their neigh- 
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bour ; and I would just ask my hon. Col- 
league if the Conservatives of Bristol are 
likely to be hypercritical—whether they 
might not think that his determined oppo- 
sition to his own political leader might 
savour of faction, coupled as it was with 
the surrender of his opinions to those of a 
political opponent? I now turn to that 
great commercial city which we have uni- 
tedly the honour to represent, and I tell 
my hon. Colleague that he does not speak 
the opinions of the majority of the inhabi- 
tants of the county and city of Bristol— 
nor of the constituency, nor of that por- 
tion of the constituency which sent him to 
Parliament. I believe most decidedly this 
to be the case. The petition which I pre- 
sented contains 18,000 signatures, and 
those the signatures of Conservatives 
equally with Liberals. Now, if my hon. 
Colleague spoke more than his opinion— 
if he claims the weight which a Member 
deserves who speaks the voice of a power- 
ful constituency—where were his petitions? 
Not a single one did he, or could he, pro- 
duce. The opinions of the hon. Member 
on this question are the opinions of a mere 
clique Bristol has suffered too much from 
the principle of monopoly not to feel dis- 
gust at the very name. Monopoly has been 
the evil genius of the city. Whatever 
strength protectionists may have in other 
parts of England, it exists not in Bristol. 
I have heard loud boasts from hon. Gentle- 
men opposite, of an appeal to the people. 
An appeal to Bristol, I most decidedly be- 
lieve, would prove that the constituency 
fully recognize the principles of free trade; 
and I fear my hon. Friend would tind that 
his supporters in that city would not sanc- 
tion a secession on his part from Her Ma- 
jesty’s present Minister. In short, since 
my hon. Colleague cannot understand the 
signs of the times—cannot read the writ- 
ing on the wall—the people of Bristol will 
read it for him. They will discriminate 
between obstinacy and consistency ; and 
if my hon. Colleague stands still, his 
constituency will follow the right hon. Ba- 
ronet in his onward course. And why 
should they not feel and yield to the pres- 
sure of the times, and, following the exam- 
ple of the two first statesmen of the age, 
give up foregone conclusions—abjure by- 
gone errors—and, uniting heart and hand, 
do that tardy justice to their country, the 
necessity for which has forced itself on 
their reason? 

Mr. TOLLEMACHE said, that surely 
the speech of the hon, Member who had 
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just sat down was more suited to the Bris- 
tol hustings than the House of Commons, 
He could assure the House that he had 
no intention of encouraging it by a repeti- 
tion of replies to arguments which, in his 
opinion, had already been satisfactorily an- 
swered, and which would, no doubt, be 
again satisfactorily answered in the course 
of that debate; but as the hon. Member 
for Durham, after whom he had risen to 
speak, but in vain, the last night of the 
debate, gave vent pretty freely to the ex- 
pression of his opinion on the subject of 
farming in Cheshire, perhaps he might be 
allowed, as one of the Members for that 
county, to express his belief that if the 
hon. Gentleman had had the same experi- 
ence in the cultivation of the soil that he 
had in the manufacture of cotton goods, 
not only would he have arrived at a very 
different conclusion with respect to the 
state of farming in the county of Chester, 
but he would also have been thoroughly 
satisfied that so pressed down was the 
landed interest by local and general taxa- 
tion as to make it utterly impossible for 
the British farmer to compete with the 
foreign farmer; and, therefore, the hon, 
Gentleman, instead of being, as he then 
was, a thorough-going and an ultra free 
trader, would, at this moment, have been 
a most determined ‘and rigid protectionist. 
It was not to an agriculturist that the hon. 
Gentleman would go for an opinion when 
carrying on manufacturing operations ; con- 
sequently he must excuse him for deelin- 
ing, as he did decline, to acknowledge him 
as any great authority, or, indeed, as any 
authority at all, on matters relating to 
agriculture. However, as the hon. Gen- 
tleman had favoured them with his obser- 
vations, he should state that, although he 
had the honour of being one of the Mem- 
bers for South Cheshire, he was connected, 
both as a landed proprietor and as a resi- 
dent, with another county, which was ac- 
knowledged to be one of the best cultivated 
in the kingdom; and, from all he had 
seen in that and other counties he did not 
hesitate to declare that, in many parts of 
Cheshire, agricultural improvement was 
progressing as rapidly as in any other part 
of the country. It was true that improve- 
ment had been seriously checked and the 
confidence of the farmers much shaken by 
the agitation carried on against the Corn 
Laws by the Anti-Corn-Law League—® 
league that, if it did not owe its existence, 
at all events owed its importance and in- 
fluence, to the vacillating and tampering 
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eonduct of Her Majesty’s Ministers, dur- 
ing the last two or three years, with re- 
spect to protection generally. As the hon. 
Gentleman appeared to take so great an 
interest in Cheshire landlords and Cheshire 
farmers, he strongly recommended the 
hon. Gentleman, as some amends for the 
mischief he and his brother leaguers had 
done, to vote as he should vote, against 
the free-trade scheme of Her Majesty’s 
Government. The hon. Gentleman had 
also spoken of the ‘ proud aristocracy” 
of Cheshire. Now, as he concluded he 
meant that expression to imply the mean- 
ing given to it on a recent occasion by the 
right hon. Baronet, viz., that pride in 
which the most exalted and worthy might 
justly indulge, he had only to thank him 
for such a compliment to a portion of his 
constituents. Without regard to the great 
question before the House, the opinions he 
had always held respecting protection to 
all interests remained unchanged ; and he 
should certainly feel it his duty to act up 
to those opinions, by voting against the 
measure introduced by the Government. 
If the present or any other Government 
had reason to apprehend a scarcity of 
food, either in England or Ireland, he 
should be most anxious for an immediate 
and effectual remedy being applied to 
meet so fearful a calamity; and one of 
those remedies should be, perhaps, the 
opening of the ports for a limited period. 
At the end of that period, he was well 
aware that if the Ministers pursued an un- 
decided, vacillating course, they would be 
unable to maintain the Corn Laws, or in- 
deed anything else ; but if their course, on 
the contrary, were bold and decided, the 
Corn Laws would be maintained, and with- 
out great difficulty. Ile did not attribute 
the present prosperous state of the country 
to the relaxations that had been made in 
the Tariff, but to markets which had so 
providentially opened —to the great in- 
crease of wealth to the country conse- 
quent on a succession of good harvests—to 
the confidence given to capitalists, by 
making, as the income tax had done, the 
revenue of the country exceed its expendi- 
ture— to the encouragement that confi- 
dence had given to the construction of 
railways and other public works, and there- 
by the employment of labour, which had 
added so immensely to the consuming 
powers of the country. Had no relaxa- 
tion in the Tariff taken place, there would, 
in his judgment, have been an equally 
Prosperous state of things, and a much 
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larger revenue. It was his belief that as 
long as the prosperity of trade could be 
forced up to its present height, and the 
railway mania lasted, the consuming 
powers of the country would be such that, 
even under a free-trade system, it might 
be possible to obtain remunerating prices 
for agricultural produce; but when the 
season of depression in the manufacturing 
districts arrived—and arrive it occasionally 
would—there would be nothing to fall back 
or rest upon, and the most fearful conse- 
quences would be the result to every class 
and every interest in the kingdom. After 
the course adopted by Her Majesty’s ad- 
visers with respect to the dissenters’ 
chapels, the College of Maynooth, and 
academical education in Ireland, in _pre- 
vious Sessions, and in this Session with 
regard to the Corn Laws, it was his pain- 
ful duty to declare that he could no longer 
incur the responsibility of being one of 
their supporters in Parliament. He should, 
of course, support them on questions on 
which he might consider them right, and 
vote against them when he might consider 
them wrong. He felt the greatest regard 
and respect for them as individuals, but he 
could no longer have confidence in them 
as Ministers. The power of the leaders of 
a Government professing to be Conserva- 
tive, in carrying measures that would be 
acceptable to Gentlemen opposite, holding 
avowedly Radical opinions, was unbounded : 
for they could always command a certain 
number of votes on their own side, which, 
together with support from the Opposi- 
tion, would at any time ensure to them a 
majority. But he could not continue his 
confidence to any set of men, were they 
ever so respectable or talented, when it 
was proved that their adherence to any 
one great principle could not be depended 
upon. Deeply, however, as he deplored 
the change that had taken place in the 
opinions of Her Majesty’s Ministers, extra- 
ordinary as it was that so many conver- 
sions should have occurred in so short a 
space of time, he was thoroughly satisfied 
that that change had been the result of 
the most earnest and conscientious convie- 
tion; and under such cireumstances it was, 
no doubt, their duty, as honourable men— 
it was a duty they owed to their Sovereign 
and their country, openly to avow that 
change of opinion. But although they 
were unquestionably right in that, they 
were, in his judgment, decidedly wrong in 
continuing in power without first making 
an appeal to the country; for he feared 
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they had laid themselves open to the seri- 
ous charge of making use of the power 
they possessed as a Government to over- 
turn the very principles, by the profession 
of which, and for the defence of which, 
that power had been obtained. That 
charge, compared to which that of incon- 
sistency (important as it was that public 
men should on great questions maintain 
their consistency) was trifling indeed—that 
serious charge had yet to be met and sa- 
tisfactorily answered by one of the Minis- 
ters of the Crown. When it had been sa- 
tisfactorily answered, by no one would the 
answer be received with greater pleasure 
and satisfaction—by no one would it be 
more heartily cheered—than by himself. 
Ile was well aware that, brought forward 
as this measure was by a nominally Con- 
servative Government, it would be carried 
with triumph through that, and he feared 
through the Upper House of Parliament ; 
but a thousand times would he rather fall, 
as he knew he would fall, with the agricul- 
tural Members with honour, than join in a 
triumph which he could not but fear would 
be attended with disgrace. 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE said, that, cor- 
dially coneurring in the measure, and be- 
lieving it to be one which not only did ho- 
nour to the Ministry that introduced it, but 
would reflect credit upon the Parliament 
that adopted it; believing also, after the 
statement made by the right hon. Baronet 
opposite, that through the influence of pub- 
lic opinion alone could he overcome the 
difficulties with which he was surrounded, 
or be sustained against the obloquy with 
which bigotry and ignorance had assailed 
him; he thought it behoved those who did 
not owe their seats to the nomination of 
peers, and were not removable at their 
pleasure, but owed them to the free and 
independent choice of the people, to stand 
up for the measure, and not give to it a 
silent, a lukewarm, or a jealous support. 
Far be it from him to let hon. Gentlemen 
opposite suppose him insensible to the pain- 
ful and false position in which they were 
placed; he could make every allowance 
for those whose powers of change could not 
keep pace with the conversions they saw 
going on around them; far be it from him 
to deny that a great, a very extraordinary, 
a peculiar, a simultaneous change of opin- 
ion had taken place in the breasts of dis- 
tinguished men on both sides of the House, 
concurrently with the advice tendered bythe 
right hon. Baronet to his Cabinet in No- 
vember last ; but it did not become hon. 
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Members on his (Mr. Duncombe’s) side of 
the House to eavil at the change, or quar- 
rel with it ; it was for them to feel grateful 
for it, and to admire the ability which it 
was carried out. But he must say, that 
those hon. Gentlemen for whom he had 
just expressed some sympathy, because 
they could not in conversion go the pace 
of those who sat near them, did not seem 
to be taking the right course to extricate 
themselves from their false position. Why 
indulge in every sort of personal abuse and 
reproach towards the right hon. Baronet 
and his Colleagues, with every now and 
then a sort of hypocritical canting exela- 
mation—** We give you every credit for con- 
scientious motives; we are sure you do not do 
it from any corrupt motives; we are sure 
you are quite honest and sincere in your 
changes—but still we have no confidence in 
you as Ministers?’’ [Mr. Suaw: Hear, 
hear.| The hon.sand learned Recorder 
went farther than any; he called the Min- 
isters, with whom up to that hour he was 
in the habit of associating both as friends 
and Ministers, political cowards ; he told 
the right hon. Baronet he had no confi- 
dence in such political cowardice as his. 
Well, if that were so, why not come for- 
ward at once with a vote of want of con- 
fidence in the Ministry, a vote of censure 
upon the Treasury bench? Such a course 
would be manly, intelligible, and Parlia- 
mentary. It would be Parliamentary ; for 
hon. Gentlemen opposite took that course 
in 1841 on the Address. It was proposed 
to meddle with exactly the same questions 
as now, namely, the commercial interests 
of the country ; and what was the Amend- 
ment then moved and earried? That a 
Government which meddled with such ques- 
tions as corn and commerce ought not 
to have the confidence .of that House. 
Thus it ran :-— 

“We assure your Majesty that we are deeply 
sensible of the importance of those considerations 
to which your Majesty has been graciously pleased 
to direct our attention, in reference to the com- 
merce and revenue of the country, and to the laws 
which regulate the trade in corn; that in deciding 
the course which it may be advisable to pursue 
with reference to such matters, it will be our ear- 
nest desire to consult the interest and promote 
the welfare of all classes of your Majesty's sub- 
jects; that we feel it, however, to be our duty 
humbly to submit to your Majesty that it is essen- 
tial to the satisfactory results of our deliberations 
upon these and other matters of public concern 
that your Majesty’s Government should possess 
the confidence of this House and of the country; 
and respectfully to represent to your Majesty that 
confidence is not reposed in the present advisers 
of your Majesty.” 
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That was the manly, straightforward course 
taken in 1841. Why did not hon. Gentle- 
men opposite do the same thing now ¢ 
[Sir J. Tyre. : Because you would not 
support us.] “* I won’t support you !”’ (said 
the hon. Member); how do you know | 
would not support you? I never told you 
I should or I should not; and what right 
have you to assume that [ should not ? 
Why not try it like honest men, and leave 
the country to judge between us? [Sir J. 
TyrRELL: I meant that your party would 
not support us.] I have no party but that 
of the country.’ The fact was (the hon. 
Member continued), that hon. Gentlemen 
opposite dared not face the opinion of the 
country. But what did they do? They 
went on casting all sorts of abuse and ob- 
loquy on the Government ; they charged 
them with perfidy and treason. Treason 
towhom ? What would they have had the 
right hon. Baronet do under the cireum- 
stances—the peculiar cireumstances—in 
which he was placed in November last ¢ 
The right hon. Baronet had told the House 
—he had explained to them— in the estima- 
tion of the public honourably to himself— 
the course he had thought proper to pursue 
on that occasion. He resigned. Were 


hon. Gentlemen opposite prepared to take 


the Government? Mr. Gladstone, in his 
address to the electors of Newark, told 
them that those who were against the re- 
laxation of protection were not prepared to 
form a Government. The noble Lord the 
Member for London was empowered to form 
an Administration ; but he failed, for some 
reason or other. The Protectionists wanted 
courage ; the Whigs wanted concord : 
what was the right hon. Baronet to do ? 
They would, of course, admit that there 
must be some Government in the country. 
If that was so, how was the country to be 
governed, except in the way that the right 
hon. Baronet proposed ¢ He was prepared, 
even if there had been no one to follow him, 
so to act that Her Majesty should be able 
tomeet Her Parliament. He wished the 
noble*Lord had done the same. He wished 
the noble Lord had come to that House, if 
even he had had only ten men to follow 
him. Publie opinion would have carried 
him through, as it would the right hon. 
Baronet at the head of the Government. 
Treason! towhom? To the Queen? To 
the people? To his own honour ?—No! 
Treason, perhaps, to Toryism! But, what 
did that mean ? Why, that he had pre- 
ferred the interests of a great nation to the 
ignorant prejudices of a party. There was 
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but one treason of which the right hon. Ba- 
ronet could now be guilty—that was, trea- 
son to the people and the country, by vacil- 
lating in the course he had marked out for 
himself. That was the only treason of 
which the right hon. Baronet could now be 
guilty. Hon. Gentlemen opposite might 
say the country_was with them ; but where 
was the proof? Where was protection in 
the West Riding of Yorkshire? Its voice 
was still there. Where was it yesterday 
at Westminster ? Was any protection can- 
didate put forth in Westminster? For 
himself, he did not think it signified one 
straw which of the hon. Gentlemen was 
successful in that contest. Where was the 
protection candidate? Why did he not 
hoist the flag of protection at Covent-gar- 
den? If they had, the candidate might 
have stood up to his knees in native cab- 
bages and talked of protection. They were 
told, however, that the tenants-at-will and 
the clergy were up in arms, and the hon. 
Baronet the Member for the University of 
Oxford told them that the clergy and the 
Church were dreadfully alarmed. He said 
that the tithe interest was not taken eare 
of in the measure, and that the interest of 
the Church was not taken eare of. But he 
had not told them why. He did not give any 
reason why those interests were in danger. 
It was singular that, whenever anything 
was going to be done for the good of the 
people, some Gentlemen always got up in 
that House, and cried out, ** You don’t 
remember the Church!’ Why, the clergy 
were no more necessarily associated with 
tithe than the Church meant religion. Why? 
Because one-half of the Church belonged to 
lay impropriators. Still it was said that 
the clergy were up in arms against the 
measure. As for the tenant-farmers, he 
did not think they cared a straw about it ; 
if they could vote by ballot they would vote 
for the measure. But under the 50/. tenant- 
at-will clause they were compelled to vote 
at the will of their landlords. Talking of 
tithe, he had an authority on the subject 
which he thought would dispense with some 
of the alarm which was said to exist among 
the clergy on that account. He contended 
that the titheowner, whether clerical or 
lay, had no right to complain ; and the au- 
thority on which he said this was one to 
which the hon. Baronet (Sir R. Inglis), 
would, he was sure, pay the greatest at- 
tention. It was a charge of the Bishop of 
Rochester in 1837, immediately after the 
Tithe Commutation Bill passed. If he 
rightly understood the argument of the 
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hon. Baronet (Sir R. Inglis), it was that 
the Legislature had by that Act entered 
into a compact with the Church to the 
effect, that tithe should not be thereafter 
prejudiced by any act of the Legislature ; 
but that this measure for the repeal of the 
Corn Laws would so prejudice tithe. He 
had sometimes voted with the hon. Baronet, 
though on very different principles. He 
did so on the occasion of that Bill, and he 
did so against the Maynooth Bill; but on 
the voluntary principle, while the hon. Ba- 
ronet voted on the high church principle. 
The same was the case on the Tithe Bill. 
In opposing that Bill, he (Mr. Duncombe) 
then argued that it was most unjust to the 
landlord, if changes were to be made, es- 
pecially in the Corn Laws, to fix him by 
the enactments of the Tithe Bill. He also 
argued, that if the Corn Laws were re- 
pealed, certain light lands must be thrown 
out of cultivation, while the landlords would 
be saddled with a rent-charge out of all 
just proportion. He also argued that the 
Bill gave tithe a right and claim on land 
which it had never had before. It gave 
tithe a prior claim to all other charges on 
land. Previously the titheowner had no 
lien on land, but only a personal claim, if 
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the party owing the tithe refused to pay it. 
But the Tithe Commutation Bill made the 
tithe a positive rent-charge, and one which 
the light lands, under the repeal of the 
Corn Laws, would be unable to pay. Now, 
what was the opinion of the Bishop of Ro- 


chester ¢ He referred not merely to the 
Tithe Bill, but also to that for the regis- 
tration of births, deaths, and marriages. 
He said :— 

“ Taking into account the state of political par- 

ties in the country, the Tithe bill may be consi- 
dered to be as favourable an arrangement towards 
the clergy of a very difficult question as could 
have been expected. Happily for the Church, a 
powerful and influential body of the laity were also 
holders of tithe property to a very large amount, 
and were as much interested in a fair settlement 
of the question as we were ; the clergy, therefore, 
in this instance, have experienced a greater degree 
of justice than has been extended towards them in 
the diseussion of other subjects connected with 
their temporal affairs.” 
Now, generally it was not considered Par- 
liamentary to impute motives. If he had 
said what was here said, it would have been 
valled a Radical opinion ; but, as it came 
from a bishop, of course it was quite or- 
thodox. Yet it imported that, self-interest 
being mixed up in the question, a better 
arrangement had been obtained than would 
have been got if there had been no such in- 
terest. The bishop went on to say— 
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. “ The criterion which has been fixed upon to de- 
termine the future value of the tithes is also con- 
sidered by some persons, whose opinions are enti- 
tled to great weight, as a dangerous and delusive 
arrangement, which will hereafter lead to great 
diminution in the property of the Church; and it 
is said that any considerable decrease in the yalue 
or quantity of the articles which may have been 
fixed upon to regulate the future relative value of 
the tithes, would produce the evils here anticipated ; 
but it must be remembered, that as the incomes 
of the clergy were derived under the old system 
from the articles of produce, they would equally 
have been affected by, under any circumstances, 
a diminution in their quantity or value. I am not, 
therefore, disposed to think that any just cause for 
alarin exists on this point.” 

Surely that authority ought to be satisfae- 
tory to the hon. Baronet. It was the 
charge of the Bishop of Rochester in 1837, 
and was reported in The Times newspaper; 
and unless the hon. Baronet was prepared 
to state that the sliding-scale, like tithe, 
was of divine origin, he thought that the 
clergy, or the titheowners, had no reason 
to complain of the repeal of the Corn Laws. 
The only argument used by the hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite in defence of this measure, 
which had given him pain, was that which 
was involved in the reference to the occur- 
rences of the year 1842. He did think 
that those occurrences ought to have been 
kept completely out of sight on the present 
occasion. He could easily understand hon. 
Gentleman opposite, the right hon. Baronet, 
for instanee, despairing and desponding as 
to making any impression on the reason of 
some of the hon. Gentlemen who sat on the 
same side, and, therefore, thinking it ne- 
cessary to appeal to their fears. But he 
conceived, that when they did so appeal to 
their fears, they ought, at the same time, 
to have done justice to the other side of the 
House. They ought to have recollected, 
that in 1842, when those dreadful occur- 
rences took place, and when there was 
every symptom and appearance of consider- 
able tumult and confusion in the country 
—they ought to have recollected that, pre- 
vious to that, continual Motions were made 
on that (the Opposition) side of the House, 
involving exactly the same principles as 
those now advanced by Her Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters; and that those Ministers were told, 
over and over again, that if they could but 
give effect to those sound principles of com- 
mercial poliey, more particularly as re- 
garded the food of the people, they would 
thereby put an end to all the confusion and 
distress in the country. Ie had himself, 
at the end of July, on that occasion, 
moved an Address to the Crown, which 
was, after all, looking to the force of the 
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party opposite, negatived but by a slight 
majority, praying Her Majesty, if the mea- 
sure then resorted to did not remove the 
distress, to call Parliament together, and 
give greater effect to the principles which 
had been entered on. That Motion was re- 
jected ; but now they were told that those 
were measures which hereafter would pre- 
vent such distress and confusion as then 
existed. If such measures would now pre- 
yent the recurrence of such distress, he had 
aright to say that they would have pre- 
yented it on that occasion, and would have 
relieved the right hon. Baronet opposite 
from the necessity of then vindicating the 
measure which the right hon. Baronet 
seemed—he would not say—to glory in, of 
sending down a regiment of Guards and a 
park of artillery to the manufacturing dis- 
tricts. If a measure like that now pro- 
posed had been then brought forward, 
there would have been no necessity for the 
guards and artillery, but contentment and 
peace would have been restored to the ma- 
nufacturing districts. It was impossible to 
say, by such a measure, what misery and 
what sufferings might not have been spared, 
and what crime might not have been pre- 
vented! But, thank God, whoever might 


be the rulers of this country, they ruled 
over a loyal, peaceable, honest, and for- 


giving people. The people did forget 
and forgive the errors then perpetrated ; 
and all that Parliament could do now was 
to pass this measure as quickly and as sin- 
cerely as they could, giving the people no 
cause to look back to those days which were 
gone. There was a certain question put 
that evening to the right hon. Baronet by 
the hon. Member for Norfolk, and also an- 
other by a noble Lord, with respect to the 
total and immediate repeal of the Corn 
Laws; and the right hon. Baronet had 
been told, that if he thought it necessary 
for the safe carrying of the measure, no 
Gentleman on that (the Opposition) side of 
the House would support any measure for 
the total and immediate repeal of the Corn 
Laws. The right hon. Baronet had stated 
that he thought the provision as proposed 
by himself with respect to the Corn Laws, 
to be the most desirable, but that, if it were 
the sincere wish of the hon. Gentlemen sit- 
ting on the (protection) benches near him 
that protection should altogether cease, he 
and the rest of the House would be but too 
happy to accommodate them. But there 
was another part of this measure to which 
he wished to call the attention of the right 
hon. Baronet, in connexion with the ques- 
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tion put by the hon. Member for Norfolk. 
When this measure was proposed, they 
were told to take it as a whole. Now, he 
would tell the House that part of the mea- 
sure which, after all, was and would 
prove the most valuable to the operative 
classes in the manufacturing districts, was 
that part which made the great and im- 
portant change in the law of settlement. 
He declared, that if they struck out that 
part of the measure, and if the Ministers 
did not pledge themselves as much to that 
portion as they did to that part relating to 
the Corn Laws, the measure would be value- 
less in the eyes of the operative classes in 
the manufacturing districts. The right 
hon. Baronet had said that evening, that 
he did not intend to press that part to 
which he was now alluding, until the part 
relating to articles of food and clothing 
was concluded in that House; but there 
was an idea getting abroad—he mentioned 
it, though he hoped it might not prove 
true—that in some of these great manu- 
facturing towns it was intended by certain 
parties to offer a very strong and powerful 
opposition to that portion of the measure 
to which he adverted; and that the lan- 
guage used was, *‘ Let us get the Corn Law 
part of the question settled, and then we 
will deal with the law of settlement.’’ He 
warned the House, that if they did not 
pass this part of the measure, there would 
be an agitation in the country which would 
render the measure completely valueless; 
and he called on the Ministers to give an 
assurance that they did consider that por- 
tion as part and parcel of the measure. 
The proposed provision to which he alluded 
was, that which, having a retrospective ef- 
fect, made a five years’ industrial residence 
give a settlement in the towns where the 
operatives resided. [Sir R. Peer: A 
right to relief.] Well, a right to relief. 
What he contended for was, that those 
towns should be saddled with the expense 
of that relief. Supposing that such a law 
had existed in 1842, did they suppose that 
there would have been half or quarter of 
the crime, misery, and distress that then 
prevailed? What occurred at Stockport 
at that time? It was notorious that 3,000 
houses there were vacant and empty at 
that time, which had been occupied by 
men paying 2s. 6d. a week rent. What 
became of all those unfortunate persons ? 
They were obliged to tramp and travel 
through all parts of the country. A great 
number were Irish, and they were cruelly 
and with the greatest inhumanity sent back 
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to Ireland by those capitalists whose pro- 
perty they had helped to create. He un- 
derstood that at the present moment nearly 
two-thirds of the operative population of 
Manchester were not entitled to relief from 
those persons whose fortunes they had 
made. What was the result? These 
poor persons, with their wives and children, 
were sent back to their country parishes, 
and when they arrived there, what hap- 
pened? They were disowned by their 
parish ; a small sum was offered to them 
to go away, and seek employment else- 
where; and they were sent tramping about 
the country —the whole world scorning 
them—no one having regard for them ; as 
if they were only worthy to starve. Was 
it then to be wondered at that these per- 
sons commit crime? They might declaim 
about discontent, disaffection, and sedition, 
if they chose so to call it; but who would 
not be disaffected under such circum- 
stances? Was it surprising that crime 
was committed by persons hungry and 
tramping throughout the country, when 
the only prospect for the termination of 
the misery of those unfortunate victims of 
the detestable system of the law of settle- 
ment was death or the hulks? He did 
hope, therefore, to hear from Ministers, 
that they considered that portion of their 
measure relating to the law of settlement 
to be essential. He did not ask it as a 
compensation to the agricultural interest, 
although it would be a boon to them; but 
it would also be a great act of justice to 
the operatives in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts. For those reasons it would be ne- 
cessary to look after this part of the mea- 
sure with a very jealous eye; but he be- 
lieved that the Ministers were sincerely 
desirous of carrying every part of the mea- 
sure. Having said so much, he would con- 
clude by giving his cordial support, both 
in that House and out of it, to the Ministe- 
rial measure ; believing, as he did, that it 
was calculated not only to extend our com- 
merce, and to benefit agriculture, but also 
to improve the social and political condi- 
tion of the people; and, above all things, 
to enlist in favour of our common country 
the good will, friendly feeling, and respect 
of all the civilized world. With respect to 
that portion of the House commonly called 
the agricultural interest, he really did be- 
lieve that as soon as this protection, so de- 
grading to and unworthy of them, should 
have been removed, they would be the first 
to acknowledge that their apprehensions 
were unfounded; and when they saw trade 
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flourishing, employment plentiful, prices 
ranging high and steady, rates reduced, 
and the value of their estates not depre- 
ciated, he did hope that they would readily 
admit that all their alarm had been without 
just cause, and would regret the error 
in which they had so long and pertina- 
ciously persevered. 

Sir T. ACLAND was very glad, as a 
Member of that body which was the sub- 
ject of the hon. Gentleman’s remarks, to 
have an opportunity of responding, as he 
hoped many others could, with the utmost 
sincerity, to the last appeal which that hon. 

teptleman had made to the agricultural 
interest. If they found they were the 
advocates of error, though it was an 
error which they had shared in com. 
mon with many others much their su- 
periors in ability, and which had been re- 
ceived as truth for generations—if they 
found that a course contrary to that hi- 
therto pursued was really fraught with 
blessings, he did believe that, one and all, 
they would not only acknowledge their 
error, but cheerfully acquiesce in the deci- 
sion of Parliament ; and whether the mea- 
sure of the right hon. Baronet proved to be 
for the immediate advantage of the coun- 
try or not—whether they were called upon 
to meet that measure as a benefit or as a 
misfortune, they would, above all, do their 
duty to their country and to the interest 
with which they were connected, so that 
the legislation now in prospect might not 
be turned to the injury of either. But 
when the hon. Gentleman used the epithets 
‘‘ignorant and bigoted,’’ in speaking of 
the agriculturists, he begged to remind the 
hon. Gentleman, of what indeed the hon. 
Gentleman had unconsciously shown he re- 
collected, that they had an exeuse for their 
error. The hon. Gentleman had reminded 
them that they were merely continuing in 
the belief which had been propagated, and 
persevering in the advocacy of that law 
which had been passed in 1842, by the very 
persons who now proposed its repeal, whom 
the hon. Gentleman described as being the 
first to discern the new light, and who now, 
for the first time, propounded in that 
House those great truths which he cha- 
ritably allowed that the party he had at- 
tacked were yet incapable of seeing. For 
one, he acknowledged that such was his 
unhappy fate; and he hoped the House 
would give him credit for sincerity when he 
assured them that never, since he first 
took his seat in Parliament, that is, in 1812, 
more than thirty years ago, had he endea- 
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youred with greater anxiety to ascertain the 
course which it was right he should take. He 
had never been a supporter of extreme pro- 
tection. ,He had welcomed the measure 
proposed in 1842 by his right hon. Friend 
(Sir R. Peel), which presented itself to 
the agricultural interest as a great reduc- 
tion on the protection they had long en- 
joyed. Neither had he made any diffi- 
culty about the Tariff, nor as to the ap- 
pendix in the shape of the Bill for admit- 
ting Canadian grain, or any of the other 
sequences of the Corn Bill of 1842. In 
every respect in which he found his right 
hon. Friend fairly carrying out the princi- 
ples of that measure, he gave him the most 
cordial support. But there was a differ- 
ence between the conduct of Government 
then and now. He supported them at 
that time, because they pursued a policy 
which was necessary to the due fulfilment 
of their duty in securing a constant supply 
of grain for the country. There was no 
free trader then so mad as to maintain 
that he should secure that constant supply 
principally by importation. It was by 


means of a moderate protection that such 
a supply could alone be secured ; such was 
the purpose for which it had been main- 


tained, and certainly it was not intended to 
secure high prices of grain for the benefit 
of aclass. The Corn Law had not for its 
object, directly or indirectly, the raising 
of prices. In 1815, that great authority, 
Sir H. Parnell, directed attention to the 
dificulties which would attend the transition 
from a state of war to peace. The matter 
was taken up by the Government. The price 
of wheat had been as high as 120s. It was 
necessary for the security of agriculture, in 
reference to the security of the consumer, 
that some means should be taken to obviate 
the difficulties which had been suggested ; 
and it was then determined to secure agri- 
culture from competition up to the price of 
80s. The principle on which protection 
was kept up was fully recognised in the 
modifications which the law subsequently 
underwent. The first form of protection 
was found inconvenient, and the plan of 
a sliding-seale was adopted in 1828. The 
duties were made to range so that the 
foreigner should not be able to compete on 
the average with the home-grower at a 
price below 64s. In 1842 the right hon. 
Baronet lowered the pivot price, so that 
the competition should commence between 
d4s, and 58s. Prices which were main- 
tained at 80s., in 1815, gradually dropped 
to 56s., as was shown by the average 
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taken under the Tithe Commutation Act, 
namely, 7s. a bushel. It was their do- 
mestie agriculture which had brought prices 
down from 10s. to 7s. a bushel. His 
right hon. Friend, in his admirable dis- 
plays of eloquence, which he was sorry 
to say had not brought entire conviction 
to his mind, did not explain, as he thought, 
what were the large grounds on which the 
decisions of the Government were said to 
rest. The whole country was in expecta- 
tion of the disclosure of those indisputable 
reasons which had influenced a man who 
had shown greater judgment in the admi- 
nistration of public affairs than any Minister 
he had ever known. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman did nothing to show that he was * 
right, but had made some of his ablest ef- 
forts to put others in the wrong. That 
was not assigning reasons. That was not 
what Mr. Huskisson would have done. 
The right hon. Baronet had said that 
there were three reasons of policy and one 
of justice on which the general system of 
protection was maintained, and had argued 
ably, though not in all points quite fairly, 
against them; but he had not attempted to 
grapple with or even discuss the dictum 
of Mr. Huskisson, which was the only basis 
of justification on which the course so long 
pursued by the Legislature in dealing with 
this question, could be rested — that it 
was absolutely necessary for such a coun- 
try as this not to be dependent for the ex- 
istence of her people upon foreign coun- 
tries. Mr. Huskisson said, ‘‘ Let corn be as 
cheap as you please, provided only it be of 
domestic growth.”’ That was the rule 
laid down in every speech of Mr. Huskis.- 
son, of Mr. Canning, and of the right hon. 
Baronet. The basis of every law since 
1815 had been, that there should be as 
much protection to domestic agriculture as 
should enable them, not exclusively, but 
fully, to raise their supply from their own 
soil. This they would command, when, 
in many cases, as, for instance, war, they 
could not command the produce of foreign 
countries. In scanty harvests, also, on the 
Continent, foreign Governments would find, 
as they frequently had found it, their duty 
—even during the present year—to secure 
a supply to their own subjects first, and 
prohibit the export to this ‘country. In 
all this debate it was remarkable that 
this, the essential and mainspring of the 
whole argument, had not been touched; 
it had not been touched in either of the 
speeches of the right hon. Gentleman. 
Thus the House was left to discover as it 
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might what were the ample grounds which 
had arisen in the last three years for 
reversing the legislation of thirty years 
preceding, a legislation more or less main- 
tained by every Government and every 
leading statesman of the country up to the 
Ist of November, 1845, as well as by each 
successive Government and Parliament. 
Even the noble Lord opposite (Lord J. Rus- 
sell), when he made his fatal proposition in 
the celebrated Budget of 1841, had acknow- 
ledged the principle of protection ; upon 
that proposition his Government was over- 
thrown; still it contained in the fixed duty 
of 8s. the principle of protection. The agri- 
culturists did not wish for high prices; how 
could they wish to see their countrymen 
suffering from scarcity and famine? They 
were not like the manufacturers, who, em- 
ploying large masses of men, could tell them 
on a Saturday night that they did not re- 
quire them. They had to keep their labour- 
ers all the year round ; and, in the course 
of twenty or thirty years, connexions of com- 
mon interest and humanity were formed, 
The agriculturist did not want high duties 
at the time of high prices; at a period of 
high price a fixed duty of 8s. could not be 
held; but at a time of low prices a glut 
might come under the system of free trade, 
prices would be too much depressed, and a 
great degree of agricultural distress would 
be created. That was the plain fact, and 
if the agriculturists did not receive a re- 
muneration for the investment of their ca- 
pital, it was impossible they could continue 
to furnish an adequate supply. He wish- 
ed to draw attention to the different con- 
ditions of the manufacturer compared with 
the farmer, in another point of view. 
When the manufacturers had established 
their mills and machinery, and made a 
successful venture, it was not impossible 
they might be repaid their outlay in a 
year; if their returns were hazardous, they 
were also good; and when a period of de- 
pression came, if their credit was sound, 
their machinery was always ready; they 
could quickly command labourers, should 
large orders come in from abroad, to start 
again at a week’s notice, and before a 
year was out they reaped their harvest. 
But with the agriculturist it was other- 
wise—he required a much longer period 
to ensure his returns—his capital and la- 
bour must lie in the ground for years, be- 
fore the soil would yield back her abun- 
dance; he must then stand the risk of the 
harvests; and with any continuance of ad- 
verse circumstances, it must require a long 
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period for him to recover the original cost 
of his outlay ; and if to effect this he should 
abate his exertions, and rack and jm. 
poverish the ground, any one knew that a 
fresh tenant must begin the same long and 
patient course again, and that it would 
require three or four years even to get the 
ground in heart. This was a reason as 
much for the public interest, as for justice 
to the agriculturist, why, if they were con- 
sidering the apportionment of protection, 
as they were unfortunately considering its 
total abandonment, agriculture should have 
a fair protection. If a scanty harvest and 
scanty supply tempted a large quantity of 
corn from abroad at the moment when 
estates were going back both in value 
and cultivation, they would find themselves 
in the unhappy situation which it had 
been the object of all the legislation of 
the last thirty years to guard against. 
The farmers, however, had believed that 
the settlement made in 1842 was a perma- 
nent one, and had made inereased efforts 
in a reliance upon that law; had spent more 
capital, and introduced more skill, in the 
cultivation of the soil than before. Now 
his right hon. Friend had himself alluded 
to this happy state of agriculture at the 
present moment, and told them that its 
prosperity did not depend on the price of 
wheat: assuredly not —it depended on 
plenty as well as price, and plenty was the 
far better source of prosperity of the two. 
His right hon. Friend gave as the fall of 
prices for the last forty years the follow- 
ing statement. In the ten years end- 
ing in 1815, the price of wheat was 
97s. 6d. per quarter; and they would 
also find that for the five years ending in 
1814 the prices averaged between 15s. 
and 106s. Since then prices had gradually 
fallen; and in the ten years ending 1825 
the average price of wheat was 56s. 7d.; in 
the ten years ending 1835 it was 57s. 4d.; 
and for the last four years it had been 
51s. In thirty years, therefore, the price 
of wheat had been reduced one-half. Then, 
said his right hon. Friend, how can you 
say your prosperity depends on price? 
But he (Sir T. Acland) was disposed to 
ask rather, how can you say the effect of 
protection has been to inflict and keep up 
a high price of corn as against the con- 
sumer? This was his answer to those 
who charged the landlords with maintain- 
ing a law which made the food of the 
people dear, in order to serve their own 
interests ; and instead of rendering railing 
for railing, this should be his answer to 
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the speech of the hon. Member for Dur- 
ham, and all other such speeches which 
he or others might make in that House, 
or elsewhere. He was, however, happy 
to acknowledge the much improved tone 
of the last speech of that hon. Member, 
bereft as it was of much of the vituper- 
ative language which had too long charac- 
terized them—he hoped that it was an 
indication of the benefit they might derive 
from his acuteness and talent on a better 
occasion. But further. A printed pa- 
per was sent to him by post the other 
morning, by a gentleman who approved 
the measure of the right hon. Baronet, and 
who was evidently an advocate of free 
trade, in which a comparison was made 
between the exports and imports in the 
three years, 1822, 1823, and 1824, and 
the three years 1842, 1843, and 1844. 
The official value of the imports in the for- 
mer period was about 35,000,0000.; while 
in the latter period it was 70,000,0007. 
The exports during the same period had 
increased in a similar proportion; and the 
number and tonnage of our shipping in a 
still greater. These statistics showed that 
the traffic of the mercantile community had 


doubled during the period he had men- 
tioned, while the price of corn had di- 


minished one-half. Every one who heard 
or read these statements must admit that 
the Corn Law had worked well for the 
whole population. It had worked well for 
the agriculturists, who were satisfied with 
it, who were thankful for it, and who de- 
sired its continuance; and it had worked 
equally well for the exporters and consum- 
ers. What more could they desire? Ile 
would like to know what circumstances had 
oceurred since the adoption of the law of 
1842 to justify the measure now proposed 
by the right hon. Baronet? He must 
say, that he saw none which ought to 
induce him to resign his judgment to 
that of any other person; but he would 
continue to support the law of 1842, until 
he was convinced that an alteration was 
necessary. He asked, then, what circum- 
stances had occurred between 1842 and 
1846 to justify the proposed change? As 
one reason for his present proposition, the 
right hon. Baronet had told them, with a 
warmth of feeling which such a subject 
would naturally excite in the heart either 
of a man or a Minister, that a lament- 
able searcity of provisions was antici. 
pated in Ireland. He thought he could 
dispose of that point by repeating what 
had been stated by several hon, Mem- 
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bers on Tuesday night, that if the right 
hon. Baronet had come down on the first 
day of the Session, and had proposed a 
suspension of the Corn Law for the tem- 
porary exigency, Parliament would have 
passed the measure within a week, had 
it been requisite. Had the right hon. Ba- 
ronet or his Colleagues thought fit, on the 
Ist of November, on their own respon- 
sibility, to suspend the law, he was con- 
vinced not a single voice would have been 
raised against such a proceeding; but that 
it would have been approved and sanctioned 
by Parliament. But the right hon. Baro- 
net had not taken this course. He was 
grieved to say that the right hon. Gentle- 
man had united toa proposal, which might 
have been clear and simple, the most liti- 
gated question of the present day. He re- 
membered that, on oné oceasion, the Go- 
vernment of the noble Lord opposite (Lord 
J. Russell) was involved in a similar dith- 
culty, but did not get out of it. They at- 
tached to the settlement of the Tithe ques- 
tion in Ireland, which many hon. Gentle- 
men among their opponents would have 
assisted them to arrange on fair terms, a 
most indefensible condition, to which the 
House would not consent—he alluded to 
the Appropriation Clause. This was just 
the course which the right hon. Baronet 
had taken in the present instance. The 
right hon. Gentleman had frankly told 
them that on the Ist of November he pro- 
posed to his Colleagues to open the ports, 
in order to meet the fearful evil which was 
anticipated, and that he still wished he had 
done so. He and many of his hon. friends 
entertained the same wish. But the right 
hon. Baronet also said, ‘* I told my Col- 
leagues fairly that the step of opening the 
ports would involve a reconsideration of the 
existing Corn Law.” ‘‘ By such a mea- 
sure,’ said the right hon. Baronet, ‘‘ we 
shall adopt the principle of free trade. I 
believe that if you once open the ports you 
never can shut them again. Therefore, 
when I make to you the proposition of 
opening the ports, as a means of remedying 
or preventing the dreadful evil of a famine, 
you are to understand that it involves—if 
it be in my hands—the contemporaneous 
change of our former policy.”” Could the 
right hon. Baronet be surprised that, under 
such circumstances, he found but three 
Members of the Cabinet supporting him ? 
Could he be surprised that he (Sir T. Ae- 
land) and those who entertained similar opin- 
ions on this qnestion, should think now that, 
with a sincere determination to do his duty 
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to the suffering people of Ireland, the right 
hon. Baronet found the occasion too tempt- 
ing to be suffered to pass without endea- 
vouring to carry out at the same time a 
foregone conclusion? The right hon. Ba- 
ronet had not told them when the change 
in his opinions took place ; but he did not 
think that so great an-alteration could have 
taken place in the opinions of the right 
hon. Gentleman—a man remarkable for 
prudence and sagacity—within a recent 
period. What he complained of was, that the 
right hon. Baronet, even when warned by 
the differences which existed in the Cabinet, 
did not separate the two branches of this 
question, at least in point of time; and 
acting upon his own discretion, with the 
concurrence of the Cabinet, adopt at once 
some prompt measures to relieve pressing 
distress, leaving it? to the good sense of 
Parliament to determine afterwards whe- 
ther the time had arrived for an alter- 
ation of the Corn Law. Admitting the 
great evils which might result from the 
failure of the potato crop, he thought the 
right hon. Baronet had done them injus- 
tice in preventing them from sanctioning 
with one heart and one voice, as he be- 
lieved they would have done, such measures 
as might have been deemed advisable for 
alleviating the anticipated distress. But, 
indeed, the proposed law was not the most 
direct and effectual relief of that distress. 
In the first place, several months had been 
lost in point of time ; and whatever differ- 
ence there might be between entirely open 
ports and the reduced duty to be enacted 
under the new law, that difference there 
would be against the right hon. Baronet’s 
plan, in comparison with the immediate 
and temporary suspension. Or, again, why 
might they not have released from bond 
the large quantity of corn now in the ports? 
The hon. Member for Huntingdon (Mr. 
T. Baring) had told them that it was above 
a million of quarters. Why, on the assump- 
tion that one quarter is consumed by each 
individual in a year (though it does not, in 
fact, amount to that), the corn now in bond 
would, if let out, supply the whole four mil- 
lions whom the right hon. Baronet had de- 
scribed to be in danger of starvation for the 
next four months before harvest, for at least 
three out of those four months; and was 
not this a high tribute to the principle of 
a law which, at a remarkable period, when 
some scarcity and high prices prevailed 
over the greater part of Europe, had pro- 
vided such a resource as this at our dis- 
posal; and that, even with the general 
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prices of the home market, exceedingly 
moderate. The truth was, that under the 
present law relative to corn and provisions, 
the agriculturists had been induced to make 
exertions such as were made in no other 
country; and now, by the sudden and un- 
looked for, unjust, and unnecessary altera- 
tion, they would be forced to run the risk 
of great disappointment and injury. If, 
however, the law should be repealed, he 
would not give way to alarm, or encourage 
discontent. On the contrary, he would do 
his best to keep up the hearts of his agri- 
cultural friends. He had already told 
them in his own county, that the best way 
to take advantage of a good law was to 
improve their estates to the greatest possible 
degree ; and, on the same principle, he 
deemed the wisest way of meeting a bad 
law was by redoubling their exertions, 
Such was his general view of the merits of 
the scheme, and he was not prepared to 
accept it at the hands of the right hon. 
Baronet. He could not in three short 
weeks read backwards the lesson which the 
right hon. Baronet and he had together 
learned in the same school for the last thirty 
years, the one indeed as the teacher, and 
he himself as the humble follower. His 
adherence to his principles might be deemed 
bigotry; but as he acted on conviction he 
acted confidently, and shovld continue to 
do so till he was convinced that the main- 
tenance of such a course was hopeless. 
What, indeed, was the reason for the 
change that had come over them—what 
the cause? Why, first, the Anti-Corn-Law 
League, and its quarter of a million fund. 
But by the first subscription of 100,000L., 
and by the second of 250,000/., had not 
the League shown that if those engaged in 
manufactures could in so short a time col- 
lect together so large a sum to be spent in 
such a political game or conflict as this, 
they had very little need to complain of the 
existing state of things? And, for his part, 
he thought that that agitation alone would 
have been easily put down by firm and 
resolute men, unless, indeed, they had some 
misgivings about the real merits of the 
case. The noble Lord the Member for 
London had been the next to move overtly 
in the matter; and, to tell the truth, he 
had the best right to do so, for he had only 
to make one step forward, while the right 
hon. Baronet had to make an entire change 
in his policy. But it appeared to him, that 
even his noble Friend the Member for 
London, with the support of the Opposi- 
tion and the League united, should not 
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have been strong enough to thwart or 
terrify a Minister, with a strong party at 
his back, who had been able four years 
before, with smaller numbers, to defeat his 
noble Friend and his principles, and to 
keep them on the Opposition side of the 
House ever since. If that Minister had 
been firm, that party would have been suf- 
ficient for his support. But, unfortunately, 
they had now the opinion of the Minister 
himself also against them; but not the 
authority of the united opinion of his Go- 
yvernment. His first proposition had been 
supported by only three Members of his 
Cabinet; and, on its repetition on the 26th 
November, the majority was still against 
hin, and so the Government was broken 
up. It was resumed, indeed, nobly, and 
in a most praiseworthy manner, that Her 
Majesty and the country might not be left 
without a Government. But that only 
proved that the previous majority of the 
Cabinet felt the absence of a Government 
a greater evil than the repeal of the Corn 
Laws. He (Sir T. Acland), therefore, 
could not add to the weight of the force 
against him the authority of an unbiassed 
united Cabinet on the question; and he, 
therefore, would not surrender his judg- 


ment upon it, notwithstanding the great 
diticulty and improbability of effectively 


maintaining it. He had had serious com- 
munication with many agriculturists in his 
county on the subject of the anticipated 
changes, previous to the meeting of Par- 
liament, and had always told them that he 
should think it his duty, when he knew what 
the measure was to be, to view it most dis- 
passionately, and to consider it over and 
over again, in all its bearings, and with a 
view to all its consequences, before he came 
to any conclusion as to his own course. 
He had done so most anxiously, and also 
reflected on the danger which might arise 
from sending such a question as this back 
to the country. He did not complain of 
those who, similarly cireumstanced, came 
toa different conclusion from his own, as 
did his noble Friend the Member for Liver- 
pool; for he fully believed that, when a 
large portion of the people had continued 
for a length of time to demand any parti- 
ticular measure, and the Minister of the 
Crown had once pledged the Government 
to grant it, that measure, sooner or later, 
Was pretty sure to be carried, and therefore 
he could well understand the difficulty felt 
by many persons as to the wisdom and pro- 
prety of a protracted resistance. He 
should, however, hold his own course ; all 
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the responsibilities were with his right hon, 
Friend. But he would join in no vexatious 
opposition—he would be no party to worry- 
ing the measure. He would not, indeed, 
yield to the League, as the noble Lord or 
the Minister himself; but if the House of 
Commons should sanction, by a full ma- 
jority, the measure proposed by the Crown, 
he (Sir T. Acland) would give his right 
hon. Friend no unnecessary trouble. If, 
indeed, the very first division should be 
what is called a close one, then no one 
knew better than his hon. Friend, that he 
could have no hope of getting his bill 
through the present Parliament, and the 
sooner he sent them all to the right-about 
the better—a great evil, no doubt; but 
that, like the other responsibilities, must 
rest with his right hon. Friend—but he 
must not expect other men to lend him 
their shoulders to get him out of his false 
position. He (Sir T. Acland), for one, as 
an old Member of Parliament, did not 
think his right hon. Friend had a right to 
call on him to submit to a necessity en- 
tirely of his own creation. 

Lorp A. PAGET had listened with a 
good deal of attention to the debate as it 
had gone on, and he confessed he thought 
that a good many Gentlemen had been 
rather hard upon the right hon. Gentle- 
man. He was convinced that nothing but 
a sense of public duty could have induced 
the right hon. Baronet to have brought for- 
ward the present measure. He had been 
at the head of a large and a united party; 
now, whether he went east, west, north, or 
south, nothing but the renegade Minister 
was talked about. He thought that the 
right hon. Baronet was one of the greatest 
instances of sacrifices of self that had ever 
been made from conscientious motives. He 
quite agreed that the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for London would have been the proper 
person to have brought forward this Mo- 
tion. He had had the honour of support- 
ing the noble Lord since he had been in 
Parliament, and he hoped that he should 
long have that pleasure; his undoubted 
bravery and manly straightforward con- 
duct entitled him to their highest regards. 
He should, give the right hon. Gentleman’s 
measure his most cordial support. He had 
belonged for several years to that forlorn 
hope which went out annually with his hon. 
Friend the Member for Wolverhampton 
(Mr. Villiers); but now he was glad to say 
that their position was altered. He had al- 
ways agreed that no law could regulate the 
price of wages ; admitting that axiom, he 
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said also that no law should regulate the 
price of food. The Corn Laws were near 
their end. His family derived their income 
from corn, and he knew that the head of 
it apprehended no danger from the repeal 
of the law; therefore, though he should 
support the measure of the right hon. Baro- 
net, yet he must express a hope that it 
would not be long ere they should have a 
complete repeal of the Corn Laws. 

Mr. BINGHAM BARING said, the 
hon. Member for Devonshire had expressed 
the opinion that, sooner or later, this ques- 
tion would be earried. He should like to 
ask the hon. Baronet how much longer he 
wished the question to be agitated? Did 
he remember the Reform Bill¢ Did he 
know that if it had been settled betimes, 
they would never have had the heartburn- 
ings which had followed it? Did he re- 
member the Catholic Relief Bill? The 
measure of Emancipation began under Pitt 
as a party squabble; but at last it grew 
into a national quarrel, and God only knew 
where that quarrel would end! And did 
he wish that this subject, which at present 
was a mere topic disputed in clubs—did he 
wish that it should sink into men’s hearts, 
and become a contest of classes—classes of 


property and of intelligence, each appealing 
to the passions and the prejudices of the 


Let them look at the history of 
the Corn Laws. He would not go back to 
those times when the Corn Laws were 
rather intended to regulate exports than 
imports—when they prevented the pro- 
ducer from selling in the dearest market, 
rather than the consumer from buying in 
the cheapest; but he would go at once to 
1815. Previous to that, in the period of 
war, prices had risen, and a difficulty was 
found to provide food for the people. The 
landed interest was encouraged by all 
classes to invest their money in extending 
the cultivation of the poor lands. When 
peace came, and with it an influx of foreign 
corn, the nation, acting freely, and with the 
consent of all the leading statesmen of the 
day—the nation willingly consented to take 
upon itself the burden of the Corn Laws ; 
and with a view to prevent the land going 
out of cultivation, and the labourer being 
thrown out of employment, these laws had 
been continued to the present day. But 
could they still be justitied on that plea ¢ 
That was the question. Could it be proved 
that it was now impossible to dispense with 
protection? He denied that it could. He 
thought he could prove that they might 
now dispense with protection; and if he 
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could prove that, he was certain that the 
highminded gentry of England would not 
insist upon its being continued. In 1836, 
they had a Committee upon agricultural 
distress. At that time, they had some of 
the ablest and most intelligent tenant. 
farmers before them giving evidence. The 
Scotch farmers admitted that they might 
meet foreign competition. The English 
farmers thought they could not: in the 
first place, on account of the burden of 
tithes; and at that time, the House would 
recollect, tithes had not been commuted ; 
but whatever capital was expended on land, 
one-tenth of the profits were paid over to 
the titheowner. How, then, was it possi- 
ble for the English farmer to compete with 
the foreigner on fair grounds, when that 
by which alone he could succeed—the 
power and influence of his capital—was 
thus swamped. But since that period the 
tithes had been commuted. Then there 
was another objection. They said they 
could easily cultivate the good lands, but 
the wet sour clay lands required protee- 
tion ; and, besides, they were in many eases 
without good access to markets. But what 
had since taken place? The railways that 
were now extending over the country af- 
forded every facility for the farmer bring- 
ing his produce to market ; chemical and 
artificial manures might be distributed 
through the country by the same means; 
while the drainage, which was now carried 
on to so great an extent, brought the wet 
lands into good condition; so that all the ob- 
jections of the tenant-farmers were now re- 
moved, and the landed gentry found that 
their crops were doubled. The present 
measure must be looked upon in the light 
of an appeal to the justice of the landed 
interest, and no doubt it would be consi- 
dered satisfactory. 

Debate again adjourned. 

House adjourned at a quarter past Twelve 
o'clock. 
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TIOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, February 20, 1846. 


Minutes.] Pvuptic Bints.—1* Protection of Life (Ire 
land) (No. 2). 

Petitions Presented. From Owners and Occupiers of 
Land, and others, interested in the Welfare of Agricul- 
ture, in the Township of Crambe, and several other 
places, in favour of the Corn Laws.—From Inhabitants of 
Oulston, and several other places, for the Adoption of a 
Measure to prevent the Unconstitutional Proceedings of 
the Anti-Corn-Law League, in relation to the Corn Laws. 
—From the Township of Hutton Low Cross, and several 
other places, for Protection to the Agricultural In- 
terest. 
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MINISTERS’ MONEY (IRELAND). 
Lorpv CAMPBELL, in pursuance of 
Notice, presented to their Lordships a pe- 
tition of very great importance. The pe- 
tition was from the inhabitants of the city 
of Cork, and emanated from a public meet- 
ing called for the purpose in that city. It 
was signed by the mayor, all the aldermen, 
and so large a number of the inhabitants, 
that the postage of the petition, as charged 
to him (Lord Campbell), amounted to 28/., 
which, by the liberality of the Government, 
and the noble Earl opposite (the Earl of St. 
Germans) had been remitted. The _peti- 
tioners, after alluding to the pledge so- 
lemnly given by the Monarch in both 
Houses of Parliament, that Irish grievances 
should be redressed, ventured to lay before 
the House what they considered a very 
great evil—the payment of what was called 
‘Ministers’ Money”’ in Ireland. Now, so 
little was that subject known in England, 
that, since he had entered the House, he 
had been asked by a noble Peer of very 
great information and intelligence, whether 
the petition was against the egium Donum 
given by the Crown to the Presbyterian 
Dissenters in Ireland. The petitioners did 
not at all interfere with that, and, as far 


as he was aware, they by no means wished 
that that grant should be intercepted or di- 
minished ; but their desire was to lay be- 
fore the House a very heavy grievance, 


personal and peculiar to themselves. In 
the reign of Charles II., what he (Lord 
Campbell) must consider a very arbitrary 
Act was passed, by which the inhabitants 
of certain corporate towns in Ireland were 
subjected to a personal tax for the main- 
tenance of the ministers of the Episcopal 
Protestant religion in that country. He 
(Lord Campbell) insisted upon it—subject 
to any answer which might be given to the 
statement—that it was a personal tax. It 
was not all like tithes, which, whether 
they were or were not a burden upon the 
land, certainly were no burden upon the land- 
holder, who purchased only nine-tenths of 
the land, and not the remaining one-tenth, 
or whatever the proportion might be, and 
was not in the slightest degree aggrieved 
by the payment of tithes, which ought to 
be held for ever sacred. Ministers’ Money 
was a tax upon the inhabitants of the 
towns, not at all like church rates, which 
he (Lord Campbell) remembered had, by a 
noble Lord opposite, been traced back to 
the time of Canute ; but it was a modern 
tax, placed upon all the inhabitants of 
towns, whether they were Roman Catho- 
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lies, Presbyterians, Dissenters, or belong- 
ing to that very small minority of the 
country, the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
who were all compelled to contribute to the 
maintenance of the Episcopal Protestant 
pastor within the town. They considered 
this as a great grievance, because they 
were obliged to maintain their own pastors, 
and to support the fabrics where divine 
worship was performed according to their 
own tenets. They felt that it was a very 
heavy charge, but their Lordships would be 
surprised when he mentioned the small 
amount in reality. They deemed it, how- 
ever, an insult that they should be obliged 
to contribute at all to the maintenance of 
the Episcopal Protestant clergy in Ireland. 
But the House were aware that it was con- 
sidered so great a grievance that almost 
every successive Secretary for Ireland had 
admitted it, and expressed his regret that it 
could not be remedied. He did not remem- 
ber what the noble Lord opposite had said 
upon the subject ; but the noble Lord near 
him (the Earl of St. Germans), had, in 
another place, admitted the grievance, and 
lamented that he had no means of remov- 
ing it. The right hon. Gentleman, Sir 
T. Fremantle, whom he was proud to call 
his friend, filled the situation of Secretary 
for Ireland, and he likewise, in his place in 
the House of Commons, admitted that it was 
a great grievance, and wished for the 
means of removing it. The only question, 
therefore was, whether the Government 
should not, and if they would not, whether 
the House should not press upon them to 
remove that which was considered upon all 
sides to be a grievance. He (Lord Camp- 
bell) was astonished that it was not in- 
cluded in the Church Temporalities Act, 
when that measure was passed under the 
auspices of the noble Lord opposite, be- 
cause the present grievance seemed to be 
much more obnoxious than that which he 
considered necessary to remove, for that 
was more a charge upon property than 
the Ministers’ Money. He believed it 
was somewhere near 20,0001. a year. 
[A Nosre Lorp: No; 16,0000.] He (Lord 
Campbell) stated that the whole amount 
of the present tax was only between 
13,0007. and 14,0001. a year. For the 
sake of that paltry sum all the different 
religious sects in Ireland were permitted 
to consider themselves as insulted. He 
would abstain from saying anything that 
could be considered at all offensive to the 
Protestant Church; but he was satisfied 
that the minister’s money had a tendency 
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to bring that establishment into direct 
odium. The tax was for ecclesiastical 
purposes; and any ecclesiastical property 
that could be discovered applicable to the 
purpose should be forthwith applied. He 
trusted that their Lordships would listen 
favourably to the prayer of the petition. 
They had been informed by Her Majesty’s 
Ministers that on Monday next they would 
disclose their policy with regard to Lreland. 
It would give him (Lord Campbell), along 
with any measure which might be proposed 
for the amelioration of the unhappy state 
of Ireland at the present time, great plea- 
sure to see some remedy for this particular 
grievance. The declaration that conces- 
sion hadreached its utmost limits to Ireland, 
had been very handsomely retracted. He 
believed that the right hon. Gentleman 
who made that statement was perfectly 
willing that a grand conflagration should 
take place in Palace Yard, and that all the 
volumes of ‘‘ Hansard”’ should be burned; 
he himself being ready to apply the torch 
to the funeral pile. He (Lord Campbell) 
was sure that the removal of this grievance 
would have a favourable tendency upon 
the popular mind. He believed that it 


might be said of the Ministers’ Money— 


“ My wound is great because it is so small,” 


because it had been thought that the tax 
was held over the heads of the Roman Ca- 
tholics and Presbyterians there, not for 
the sake of emolument, but as a mark of 
their continued degradation. 

The Eart of St. GERMANS admitted 
that it was a practical grievance, but he dif- 
fered fromthe noble Lord when he stated that 
it was a grievance in principle. The noble 
and learned Lord had referred to the estab- 
lishment of the tax in the time of Charles 
II., and had stated it to be considered a 
mark of insult and degradation; but he 
had not adverted to the fact, that at that 
peried the Roman Catholics were not capa- 
ble of holding property, and, consequently, 
the tax fell exclusively upon the Protestant 
inhabitants in those towns. It had only 
been of comparatively recent date that the 
Roman Catholics had been capable of hold- 
ing property; but now, they were capable 
of so doing, they acquired their houses 
subject to the payment of that tax—so 
that in point of principle it was a less strong 
ease than that of tithe. It was, however, 
unquestionably a great practical grievance; 
it was leviable on the oceupiers, not on the 
owners of property in towns; and it fell 
upon the poorer portions of the population. 
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Those parts of the cities that were inhab- 
ited by the wealthy people in ancient times, 
were now inhabited by the lower classes; 
the rates remained the same as when first 
imposed; and they were not unfrequently 
levied by distress, and the goods and chat- 
tels of the poor people sold to pay the 
amount. There were clergymen who could 
afford to relinquish a portion of their in- 
comes; and the law had consequently not 
been put in force against these unfortunate 
people by them; but there were others 
among the clergy who really could not 
afford to make such sacrifices, and in such 
cases the greatest hardship had been in- 
flicted. It was, therefore, most desirable 
that some remedy should be applied. It 
was not, however, very easy to find funds 
out of which that tax could be paid, and 
it would be necessary to provide some other 
means for the maintenance of the Protestant 
clergy in those cities. He had turned his 
attention to the subject; but when he quitted 
office his plans were not matured. He was 
not able to say whether or not Her Majes- 
ty’s Government were engaged in consider- 
ing any measure for the removal of this 
grievance. Le admitted it was practically 
a great grievance; but he denied that it 
was to be regarded either as an insult or 
an injury to the people of Ireland. 

Lorp CAMPBELL felt great satisfac- 
tion at what had fallen from the noble Lord 
who had just sat down; but would not en- 
ter into any theoretical discussion as to 
whether it was or was not a grievance in 
principle. 

Lord STANLEY also differed from the 
noble Lord as to the Ministers’ Money 
being a personal tax. It was a tax as 
much to be levied on house property in 
town, as tithes were upon landed property 
in the country. It stood precisely on the 
same footing. It was, in its nature, an 
ad valorem tax charged upon every house 
within corporate towns, for the maintenance 
of the clergy in those towns. Exactly in 
the same manner as the payment of tithes 
caused a diminished value to be given for 
landed property, so to that extent did the 
payment of the fixed amount of Ministers 
Money deduet from the value of houses. If 
they gave any relief, in the shape of throw- 
ing the burdens upon the national of any 
other funds, the relief so given would be, 
in point of fact, a relief to the large pro- 
prietors within the towns from burdens 
which, when they purchased the property, 
they perfectly well understood it to be 
liable. He (Lord Stanley) could not, for 
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his own part, see why property of that de- 
scription should be relieved from burdens 
which the present proprietors and their 
predecessors had been subjected to ever 
since the reign of Charles II. The present 
question was precisely similar to that of 
tithes, and more especially to that of the 
commuted tithes. The noble and learned 
Lord had said that it did not differ from 
the vestry cess; but this was a payment re- 
gulated by law; the vestry cess was a tax 
fixed by the authorities with the consent of 
the several parishes in respect to it. But 
there was this peculiar grievance, that the 
vestry cess was a tithe charge upon all the 
inhabitants of the parish, for the purposes 
of the inhabitants generally, but levied ex- 
clusively by the votes of the Protestant in- 
habitants of the parish. It therefore par- 
took of the character of a tax paid by those 
who had no voice in its imposition, at the 
same time being of uncertain amount and 
not regulated by law. There was also this 
distinction between the present tax and the 
vestry cess, that the vestry cess was a 
voluntary tax in aid, the fund which was in 
the first instance derivable from the first- 
fruits and tenths being insufficient for the 
sustentation of the fabrics; but the clergy 
were exempted from first-fruits and tenths 
at the time when the vestry cess was abo- 
lished, leaving elsewhere the charge neces- 
sary for keeping up the fabrics. Ie trusted 
he had shown the noble and learned Lord 
that the present tax, if he would not admit 
it to be of the same character as tithe, 
stood upon an entirely different footing from 
vestry cess. It was a relief to the parish 
toa certain extent to take off the charges 
upon first-fruits and tenths. If they re- 
lieved the proprietors of houses in great 
towns from this payment, they stripped the 
clergy of the only provision for their main- 
tenance, just as much so as though the 
landed proprietors were to be relieved from 
the payment of tithe, and the payment of 
tithe was provided for out of the funds of 
the State. He could not see any sufficient 
reason for making the exemption. He 
agreed with his noble Friend (Lord St. 
Germans) that it was a practical grievance. 
The payment of these small sums from the 
occupiers of small houses should be deduct- 
ed from the payment to the landlord. If 
any mode could be adopted by which this 
tax could be commuted, or any plan could 
be suggested wherein it could be levied 
together with other municipal rates, or if it 
could be made a tax upon the owners of 
Property in towns, he believed it would be 
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a great improvement. But as he (Lord 
Stanley) did not feel in 1836, he did not 
feel now in 1846, that Ministers’ Money, 
whether paid in Ireland, London, or Edin- 
burgh, was a charge which the owners of 
property in large towns had a right to ex- 
pect to be relieved from, or that it was a 
burden to be thrown upon the general 
community, who were charged with the 
maintenance of the clergy at home pre- 
cisely in the same manner as the property 
in the town was charged. 

Lord MONTEAGLE did not understand 
that the abolition of this mode of payment 
was proposed without an equivalent. In- 
deed, of all classes of the Irish clergy, the 
parochial clergy in some of the older parts 
of the corporate towns were just the class 
least remunerated in proportion to their la- 
bours. But though the principle of this 
tax was the same with that of tithes, the 
operation was grievously different, for it 
fell upon poor persons, who could some- 
times only pay it by the sale of their house- 
hold furniture; it was an old tax, not adapt- 
ed to modern times, and instead of being 
ad valorem, it was contra valorem, falling 
upon those parts of a town which were the 
poorest. It was, therefore, infinitely worse 
than tithes; and a remedy ought to be 
found. Many clergymen, it seemed, felt 
obliged to give up their due, under this sys- 
tem; but that was not a right position for 
them to be placed in. 

Petition read and ordered to lie on the 
Table. 

The House adjourned at a quarter to 
Six. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, February 20, 1846. 


MINUTES.] New Mempers Sworn.—For Suffolk (East- 
ern Division), Edward Sherlock Gooch, Esq.; for Dorset, 
John Floyer, Esq.; for Dorset, Henry Ker Seymer, Esq. ; 
for Westminster, Sir De Lacy Evans, 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. By several hon. Members, from 
an immense number of places, against any Diminution of 
the Protection hitherto granted to Agriculture.—By Mr. 
Wakley, from Watchmakers of Clerkenwell and its 
Vicinity, for a Total and Immediate Repeal of the Corn 
Laws.—By several hon. Members, from various places, 
against the proposed Measures respecting Customs and 
Corn Importation.—By several hon. Members, from a 
great number of places, for a Repeal of the Corn Laws.— 
By Mr. Bright, from Minister of the Congregational In- 
dependent Church, and Congregations of Protestant Dis- 
senters, in the Parishes of Bicester and Launton, for Com- 
mercial Reform.—By Lord Rendlesham, from Frances 
Sarah Barlee, of Duke’s Bridge House, Bungay, for Re- 
dress against certain Proceedings in the Court of Chan- 
eery, &c.—By Colonel Fox, from Inhabitants of Poplar, 

for Remission of Sentence upon William S. Ellis.x—By 
Mr. Blackburne, from Inhabitants of Warrington and 
Upton-upon-Severn, against Enrolment of the Militia — 
By Colonel Fox, from Inhabitants of Poplar, for Remis- 
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sion of Sentence upon Frost, Williams, and Jones.—-By 

Mr. Aldam, from Inhabitants of the Borough of Leeds, 

for Peace with America, and against Enrolment of the 

Militia. 

RAILWAY BILLS (IRELAND). 

The O’CONOR DON rose to move— 

“ That it be an Instruction to the Select Com- 
mittee on Petitions that in all eases of Irish Rail- 
way Bills, wherein the promoters shall have proved 
compliance with the Standing Orders in the House 
of Lords, they do give priority to the investigation 
of the compliance with the Standing Orders of the 
House of Commons, applicable to such Bills, over 
all other cases which may stand for enquiry be- 
fore them, provided due notice of the sitting of the 
Committee for such purpose has been given, and 
that the promoters of such Bill propose to prove 
the compliance with the Standing Orders either 
wholly or in part by viva voce evidence.” 

He begged to observe that when he had 
given notice of his intention to submit that 
Motion to the House, he was not aware 
that the hon. Member for Dublin had given 
notice of a similar one. Their objects were 
the same. They were both desirous of 
affording facilities to the progress of Irish 
railways. It was known that all Irish 
railways were obliged to commence in the 
House of Lords, that the witnesses should 
necessarily wait until they had given their 
evidence again in the House of Commons. 
Now, the delay would be productive of very 
great expense and inconvenience if those 
witnesses should be compelled to stay in 
London until that case in which they were 
engaged should have come down in regular 
order. The object which his hon. Friend 
the Member for Dublin and he himself had 
in view, was, that those witnesses should 
have an opportunity of at once giving their 
evidence, that so they might be released 
from further attendance. In the case of 
English Bills, the parties could reckon very 
nearly upon the certainty of the day on 
which they might be expected to be in at- 
tendance ; but in the case of Irish Bills 
they could not calculate upon their time. 
The hon. Gentleman stated the case of the 
county surveyor of Wexford, who was ob- 
liged, after giving his evidence before the 
Lords’ Committee, to go over to attend the 
assizes in the county of Wexford, and then 
to return immediately to London, at very 
great inconvenience. He instanced another 
case, in which no fewer than one hundred 
and eighty-four other Railway Bills inter- 
vened between the one in which a friend 
of his was engaged, and the one under hear- 
ing ; and yet all the witnesses were com- 
pelled to remain in London at an enormous 
expense until the case should have been 


disposed of. He (The O’Conor Don) be- 
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lieved there was every disposition on the 
part of hon. Gentlemen on both sides of the 
House to give every facility to Irish rail. 
way business in the present state of the 
country ; and he believed that the Motion 
he had to propose would tend greatly to 
effect the object which all had in view. 

Mr. GROGAN seconded the Motion; 
he said that he had put a notice of Motion 
on the book with a similar intention to that 
of his hon. Friend. His Motion was— 

“That it be an instruction to the Committee on 

Petitions for Private Bills that a Sub-Committee 
for the consideration of petitions for Irish Railway 
Bills be appointed.” 
It was not the object of either his hon. Friend 
or himself to delay the business connected 
with England by that Motion. On the 
contrary, it was calculated to facilitate the 
business of all. 

Mr. O'CONNELL did not know why 
the Motion should extend only to Railway 
Bills. He did not see why all Private Bills 
connected with Ireland should not be in- 
cluded. He should, therefore, beg leave to 
move, if the Motion were persisted in, as 
an Amendment, that instead of the words, 
** In all cases of Irish Railway Bills,” the 
words “ in all eases of Irish Private Bills,” 
should be inserted. 

Lorp GRANVILLE SOMERSET, 
though exceedingly anxious to facilitate 
Irish railway business as much as_pos- 
sible, thought that the Motion could hardly 
be acceded to. Before it could be agreed 
to, he should like to hear the opinion of 
the Chairman of the Committee on Private 
Bills, as to whether the Committee had not 
already actually the power to advance any 
Bills they should think fit. He did not 
object to the principle of the Motion, but 
he believed that it would be found practi- 
cally to be unnecessary. 

Mr. STRUTT, as the Chairman of the 
Committee alluded to by the noble Lord, 
begged to say that he believed the Com- 
mittee had the power to make a selection, 
and recommend the advancement of any 
particular Bill; but at the same time he 
should say that the Committee would feel 
the greatest reluctance and difficulty in 
giving priority to any one or any class, oF 
taking any out of the ordinary course, 
without receiving some special notice from 
the House, or some positive intimation of 
its desire that such a course should be 
adopted. The Committee had, as the 
House was fully aware, a vast number of 
Bills before them. There was an accumu- 
lation of business altogether unprece- 
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dented, and the Committee would feel very 
great difficulty in giving to any party a 
priority, without some special intimation 
from the House. He did not mean to say 
that an actual Motion was necessary, but 
merely that they should be able to gather 
that in that particular class of cases there 
should be a priority of hearing afforded. 
With regard to the two modes proposed, it 
had struck him that neither was the very 
best plan that could be suggested. The 
hon. Member for Roscommon proposed that 
Irish Bills should have priority over Eng- 
lish. Of that he did not approve, for the 
agents for the English Bills would have to 
keep their witnesses in town, which would 
be productive of great discontent. The 
hon. Member for Dublin, on the other hand, 
proposed a new Committee, which should 
be composed of Members who had no ex- 
perience, and who would consequently not 
be likely to give satisfaction. There were 


at present six, or rather he should say, 
seven, Sub-Committees sitting daily; and 
he should be inclined to propose that one 
of them should give up their attention 
solely to Irish Bills, rather than have a 
new and inexperienced Committee ap- 
pointed. 


But at all events he should 
wish to know if it were the feeling of the 
House that peculiar facility should be given 
to any class of Bills, before the Committee 
could take upon themselves the serious re- 
sponsibility of giving a preference. 

Sim W. HEATHCOTE, whilst joining 
in the sentiments expressed by his hon. 
Friend the Member for Derby, wished to 
mention one circumstance before hon. Mem- 
bers should have made up their minds 
upon the subject. In the case of Irish 
Bills having passed the House of Lords, 
and being obliged to keep witnesses in town 
until their turn in the House of Commons 
should have arrived, the question was 
one merely of expense, and not one of 
retarding the proceedings; but in the 
case of English Bills which should be 
set aside to make way for others, the 
question would be not one of expense 
alone, but of delay to their proceedings, as 
they should afterwards have to pass the 
House of Lords. To them, therefore, the 
question would be one of loss of time as 
well as loss of money. 

Dr. BOWRING thought that every fa- 
cility ought to be given to the Irish Bills. 
The inconvenience which their promoters 
felt in being delayed in London, must be 
much greater than it could be in the case 
of English Bills. He hoped that, whether 
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one Committee were to be charged with the 
care of Irish business, or that any other 
mode should be adopted, that something 
would be positively done to facilitate their 
proceedings. 

Sm J. GRAHAM observed, that the 
necessity for facilitating the despatch of 
railway business was by no means confined 
to Ireland, and that it might be necessary 
to extend the same facilities to Scotch 
Bills. He was informed that there was a 
district in the Highlands of Scotland where 
there was great distress at the present mo- 
ment, arising partly from the failure of the 
potato crop, and partly from the want of em- 
ployment. There was a petition before the 
Tlouse for a Bill tomake a railway from Oban 
to Glasgow; and he was informed that there 
was no opposition offered to the Bill, either 
in point of form or on the merits. But, 
although there was no opposition to it, it 
was very far down in the list, and must 
wait its time, unless some arrangement 
were made to give it a preference. He 
thought it was a matter well worthy the 
attention of the House to consider whether, 
in the present pressure of business with 
reference to Private Bills, a Committee of 
Inquiry should not be appointed to report 
whether facilities ought not to be given to 
such Bills as the one he had referred to, 
where there was no opposition, and where 
the necessity for employment was unu- 
sually great. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, it was al- 
ready under the consideration of the Com- 
mittee of which he was a Member, whether 
it would not be expedient that Scotch rail- 
ways, as well as Irish railways, should ori- 
ginate during the present Session in the 
House of Lords—a measure which, if 
adopted, would obviously tend to relieve 
railway business in that House, and afford 
the same facility for the passing of Scotch 
Railway Bills as had already been afforded 
to Irish railways. With regard to the sug- 
gestion of the hon. Member for Roscom- 
mon, he considered that unless some such 
plan was adopted, Irish Railway Bills 
would absolutely be put to a disadvantage, 
in place of being facilitated. It was well 
known that the Standing Orders of the 
Ilouse of Lords were more strict than those 
of the House of Commons; and that some 
of the Bills might be going on in the House 
of Lords, incurring great expense there, with- 
out knowing whether or not they would pass 
the Standing Orders of the House of Com- 
mons. If this could be avoided with justice 
to other parties, it ought surely to be done. 
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As to the manner in which it could best be 
done, he could not well say; but, after the 
general opinion which had been evinced by 
all sides of the House, that, under present 
circumstances, every facility should be given 
to Irish Railway Bills, it would be only 
acting in accordance with that principle if 
that Committee of which the hon. Member 
for Derby was Chairman, were to take such 
measures as were consistent with justice to 
others to carry that Resolution into effect. 
Of the two suggestions made by the hon. 
Members who had first spoken, he thought 
that made by the hon. Member for Dublin 
the preferable one; but the suggestion of 
the hon. Member for Derby was probably 
the best of all, namely, that one of the Com- 
mittees should undertake, under the present 
circumstances, all the railway business, 
both of Ireland and of Scotland, in case 
they should allow Scotch Bills to originate 
in the House of Lords, as in the case of 
Irish. He thought the House had much 
better not come to any formal Resolu- 
tion on the subject, but allow the Commit- 
tee to remain unfettered by any decision 
or instruction. They (the Committee) 


should find no diffieulty in carrying the in- 


timated wishes of the House into effect, 

Sir G. CLERK thought it quite inexpe- 
dient that the House should come to any 
formal Resolution. The Committee had 
full power to make any arrangement they 
pleased with regard to any business that 
might come before them; and his hon. 
Friend the Member for Derby, although 
he might see some difficulty in the matter, 
must have gathered enough from the gene- 
rally expressed feeling of the House in the 
present state of Ireland, to guide the deci- 
sion of the Committee of which he was the 
Chairman. Enough had been said to show 
that it would meet the general concur- 
rence of the House if the Committee were 
to facilitate the Irish measure. 

Sm G. GREY also thought it best to 
leave the matter in the hands of the Com- 
mittee, who had both the power and the dis- 
position tomake such arrangements as would 
best carry out the views of the House ; 
but there was another subject to which he 
wished to call the attention of the House, 
and on which he had already communicated 
with the hon. Member for Derby, but in re- 
spect of which, however, it appeared that 
the Committee of which he was Chairman 
would not feel themselves at liberty to act 
without some expression of the opinion of 
the House. The House were aware that 
a Classification Committee had been ap- 
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pointed to group together all Bills belong. 
ing to the same district of country, and 
that after the second reading they were 
referred to a Select Committee. It 
might so happen, however, that of ten 
Bills sent before the Committee on Petitions, 
eight of them might have passed the Com- 
mittee ; but that the other two, in conse- 
quence of being far down on the list, might 
be delayed for two or three weeks. What 
he had to suggest was, that it should be 
left to the discretion of the Committee on 
Petitions to take such Bills out of their 
order, with a view to complete the exami- 
nation of Bills in the same group. 

Mr. WILSON PATTEN said, that the 
Committee alluded to would have to report 
thirty-three groups to the House on Mon- 
day next. 

Mr. FOX MAULE begged to offer an 
intimation to the Committee of which the 
hon. Member for Derby was Chairman, with 
regard to the Oban and Glasgow Railway 
Bill, to which the right hon. Baronet oppo- 
site had referred. That Bill stood very 
low down on the list. It was desirable 
that it should be discussed as early as pos- 
sible, in order that employment might be 
afforded to the people in that part of the 
country, who were much distressed ; and if 
the Committee had power (which, however, 
he doubted), he trusted that that case would 
meet with their attention, in order to have 
it advanced. 

Mr. AGLIONBY was of opinion, that 
Bills in the same group ought as much as 
possible to be taken together, and not exactly 
as they stood in the list. He was rather 
in favour of giving some discretion to the 
Committee; but he did not see how it could 
be done without an express instruction 
from the House. Perhaps the better 
course would be, that the Seeretary of 
State for the Home Department should 
propose that a particular Bill, on account 
of distress in the district, should be taken 
out of its turn, and that the House, acting 
on its own knowledge, or on the responsi- 
bility of the Minister of the Crown, should 
instruct the Committee accordingly. 

The O’CONOR DON believed that 
the suggestion of the hon. Member for 
Derby (Mr. Strutt), would accomplish the 
end he had in view. 

Mr. P. SCROPE said, there was a 
growing notion out of doors that the legis- 
lation upon railways was worthy only of the 
island of Laputa. He recommended that 
a Committee should sit in Dublin, to con- 
sider the best lines for Ireland. 
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Mr. STRUTT was anxious that there 
should be no misunderstanding on the sub- 
ject as to what Bills ought, whether Irish 
or Scotch, to have precedence in the Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. HUDSON said, that the only way 
to meet the difficulty was to appoint one 
or two other Committees, which would be 
prepared to take the Irish and Scotch 
Bills. He threw it out for the consider- 
ation of hon. Members, whether it might 
not be expedient to assimilate the Orders 
of the two Houses of Parliament, so that 
when an inquiry into a Railway Bill had 
been completed in one House, it would not 
be necessary to go through precisely the 
same process in the other House. 

Motion withdrawn. 


CROWN SOLICITORS (IRELAND). 

Mr. PIGOTT put the following ques- 
tions, of which he had given notice to the 
right hon. Baronet at the head of the Home 
Department, whether appointments had 
been made of three persons as Crown So- 
licitors for the Home Circuit in Ireland, 
or for certain counties belonging to it, in 
the room of the Crown Solicitor for that 
circuit who had died? If that question 
were answered in the affirmative, then to 
ask, whether the salaries or emoluments 
of those officers had been fixed, and if so, 
at what amount; when were the appoint- 
ments made ; when was it determined to 
divide the circuit into districts, with separ- 
ate solicitors, at distinct salaries; and 
whether there were any objection, on the 
part of the Government, to laying before 
the House copies of all documents relat- 
ing to any alterations which had been 
made in the office of Crown Solicitor, or 
in the arrangements for the conduct of 
Crown prosecutions in Ireland ? 

Sm J. GRAHAM had to state, in 
answer, that the Government had deter- 
mined to divide the appointment conse- 
quent on the death of the Crown Solicitor 
for the Home Circuit in Ireland. That 
decision had been come to towards the end 
of the month of December; but the ap- 
pointments were not dated until about three 
weeks ago, and they were to take effect 
from the 31st of March. He ought first to 
state that the Home Circuit in Ireland 
consisted of six counties, and that to each 
of the three new Crown Solicitors two 
counties would be allotted, excepting the 
Crown Solicitor for Dublin should happen 
to resign or die. As to salaries, the sa- 
laries of each would be 500I. a year, and 
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2001. a year more to cover all expenses : 
in the agregate, the salaries and allow- 
ances would amount to 2,100 a year, being 
1001. a year less than the emoluments of 
the late Crown Solicitor. This change was 
merely an experiment ; and it was stated 
to be so to the parties, and that the ar- 
rangement was terminable at any time. 
In reply to the latter part of the question, 
he would say, that there would be no ob- 
jection to produce the official correspon- 
dence on the subject ; but it would not be 
expedient to lay upon the Table the opin- 
ions of the Attorney and the Solicitor 
General. 


COLONIAL POSTAGE. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, that he wished to 
put a question to the right hon. Baronet 
the First Lord of the Treasury; and in 
order to explain the question, it would be 
necessary that he should trouble the House 
with half a dozen words. The House was 
aware that the authority of the Post Office 
of England extended to the Colonies, but 
that by Act of Parliament the power of the 
Post Office authorities was defined and re- 
stricted within certain limits. Many of the 
inhabitants of Canada were desirous that 
the system of penny postage which had 
been established in England should be ex- 
tended to Canada ; and the question which 
he had to put was, whether there was any 
possibility of an arrangement by which the 
benefit of the penny postage could be ex- 
tended to that Colony ? 

Sir R. PEEL said, that the question 
put by the hon. and learned Gentleman 
would better form the subject of an official 
communication than of a question in that 
House. ‘The considerations which affected 
the postal arrangements with the Colonies 
were of a very complicated character. 
Thus, for instance, with regard to Canada : 
first, there was to be considered the com- 
munication between the mother country 
and Canada; then came the internal com- 
munication within the Colony itself; and 
lastly, the postal communications with other 
portions of our North American Colonies. 
Now, though there was some objection 
upon the part of Canada, it certainly, as a 
general rule, seemed advantageous—even 
to the Colony itself—that all these arrange- 
ments should be upon one footing, and 
placed under one superintendence. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman would, there- 
fore, see the difficulties which beset the ar- 
rangements which, on behalf of the people 
of Canada, he had suggested. It was quite 
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impossible that the Government could at 
once undertake to give a precise answer to 
the question ; and the most advisable course 
for the inhabitants of Canada would be to 
communicate their wishes through the Go- 
vernor General of Canada; and their com- 
munications should receive the most consi- 
derate attention on the part of the Govern- 
ment at home. 


THE POTATO DISEASE. 

Mr. HORSMAN begged to call the at- 
tention of the right hon. Baronet at the 
head of the Government to a statement 
which appeared in the public prints relative 
to the disease in the potato. From that 
statement it seemed to be the opinion of Dr. 
Lindley, that the disease would not be con- 
fined to this year’s crop, but would affect 
the potatoes of next year through the seed 
employed for their production. The state- 
ment to which he referred was as follows :— 

“ Potato Disease.—At the ordinary meeting of 
the Horticultural Society, held on Tuesday, Dr. 
Lindley exhibited some specimens of new potatoes 
grown at the gardens of the Society and Lady Rolle 
at Bicton. In many the disease of last autumn 
Was very apparent, and in some cases it was very 
extensive. They had been produced from sets of 


potatoes which had been but slightly affected, but 


showed that wherever the vitality had been in- 
fluenced, the disease would be perpetuated—a fact 
which could not too generally be made known 
amongst growers. In many, the brown and blighted 
haulm and the decayed tubers were quite a spercep- 
tible as in any of the old specimens. In the speci- 
mens fresh dug up no appearance of fungus could 
be detected by the most minute microscopical exa- 
mination; but this was very apparent in those 
from the country, showing that it was a conse- 
quence and not the cause of the disease.” 

Such was the statement which had ap- 
peared in the newspapers; and the question 
which he had to put was, whether the right 
hon. Baronet had received any communica- 
tion from Dr. Lindley in corroboration of 
the facts narrated in the paragraph he had 
just read to the House? 

Sir R. PEEL: I stated, upon Monday 
night, that I was not without apprehen- 
sions that the dangers likely to result from 
the failure of the potato crop would not be 
limited to the present season. But upon 
Monday night 1 spoke without having had 
any direct personal communication with Dr. 
Lindley. I had received communications 
of a general nature, inducing me to fear 
that such would be the ease. On the fol- 
lowing day, however, on the Tuesday, I 
received a direct communication from Dr. 
Lindley. He stated to me that he had 
felt it to be his duty to forward an imme- 
diate statement to the Government, ac- 
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quainting them with the fact, of which he 
no longer entertained any doubt, that the 
plant produced from diseased seed was and 
would be diseased itself, and that where at 
first fungi could not be seen by the most 
minute microscopical examination, opera- 
tions had taken place to test the soundness 
of the plant, and that, in the progress of 
the test, the disease became quite apparent. 
Professor Lindley had therefore impressed 
upon the Government the necessity of pre- 
caution with regard to the use of diseased 
potatoes as seed; and I do trust that every 
caution will be used throughout the country 
to prevent the disease making any progress 
in our next year’s crop. 


Customs—Corn Laws— 


COMMERCIAL POLICY—CUSTOMS—CORN 
LAWS—ADJOURNED DEBATE (EIGHTH 
NIGHT). 

The Order of the Day having been read 
for going into Committee upon the Cus- 
toms and Corn Importation Act, 

Mr. CUMMING BRUCE said the right 
hon. Gentleman the Paymaster General of 
the Forces, in his address to the House 
last night appealed to his (Mr. C. Bruce’s) 
hon. Friend the Member for the county of 
Devon, and to other hon. Gentlemen who 
were opposed to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment on this question, not to protract the 
present discussion ; pointing out to them 
the great danger of keeping the country in 
a continual state of agitation upon so im- 
portant a subject as that of a repeal of the 
Corn Laws. The right hon. Gentleman 
also intimated that if the measure of Go- 
vernment were at once acquiesced in, an 
end would at once be put to all agitation 
upon the subject. Now, certainly if the 
entire sacrifice of the interests and the 
opinions of one important class of the 
community to the demands of another class, 
could be designated a settlement of the 
question, then indeed he was willing to 
assent to the suggestion of the right hon. 
Gentleman; for if he thought that by ac- 
ceding to the Motion he should succeed in 
putting an end to the agitation that was 
now prevailing, he confessed that many of 
his objections to the measure would be ob- 
viated. But he could not so persuade 
himself. He could not but apprehend 
that if this measure should be carried 
through Parliament, an agitation of a 
much more difficult description would en- 
sue. He could not, therefore, look to the 
promised cessation of agitation as a reason 
to induce him to acquiesce in the measure 
now proposed. We could never expect to 
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be long without seasons of great distress, 
whereby the masses of the people would be 
affected ; and he feared, if this cause of 
agitation were removed, there would not 
be wanting those who would soon find 
other subjects for agitation, and other al- 
leged causes for distress. There were 
other of our most valued institutions which 
might, in such a ease, be exposed to the 
same danger from agitation. The exist- 
ence of tithe, the existence of the Estab- 
lished Church, the existence of a powerful 
and honourable aristocracy, the existence 
of great masses of property in the hands 
of a few, the law of primogeniture, the be- 
coming splendour of the Court, the neces- 
sary expenses of the monarchy, might all 
be made use of by designing persons as 
objects against which to direct an agita- 
tion as violent as that with which they 
had now to contend. But they would not 
have much to fear from such agitation if 
they had a strong and steady Govern- 
ment; because popular agitation always 
derived its principal force, as it had done 
in this instance, from the Government de- 
claring in favour of the measure sought. 
He therefore could not attach such im- 
portance to the promised cessation of the 
Anti-Corn-Law agitation as to induce him 
to agree to the withdrawal of this protec- 
tion. Frequent allusion had been made to 
experience in the course of this debate. 
Now, he should like to ask, what had been 
the experience of his right hon. Friend at 
the head of the Government, in past Ses- 
sions, as to putting an end to popular agi- 
tation? He would not refer to any parti- 
cular measure ; but surely the experience 
of the right hon. Baronet and of every 
Gentleman in that House, must prove to 
him that, enjoying free institutions as we 
did, and the country teeming with an active 
and energetic population, occasions of po- 
pular agitation would arise; and to con- 
cede things to that agitation when the 
reason and judgment were not convinced 
of the policy of the concession, was a sure 
means to create still further agitation. 
And it would generally be found that the 
advantage to be derived from any measure 
for which agitation was got up, was in an 
inverse ratio to the violence and strength 
of the agitation by-which it was sought to 
be attained. Ie would not now detain 
the House by going into the question of 
the Corn Laws, or by following hon. Gen- 
tlemen who had taken part in the discus- 
sion; because, if the debate went on at its 
present pace, the probability was, they 
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would arrive at the real question of the 
Corn Laws somewhere about Easter ; and 
he should then be prepared to state his 
opinions on that question. He did not 
blame those hon. Gentlemen who had gone 
into a discussion of the Corn Laws; no- 
thing was more natural than that they 
should do so. He meant not to assert 
that Gentlemen, who were swallowed up 
in the study of political economy, were 
very liable to have their cogitations dis- 
turbed by the events that were passing 
around them; those who were so absorb- 
ingly occupied in advancing the greatest 
possible happiness of the greatest possible 
number, and in taking an enlarged view 
of the destinies of nations, might be ex- 
cused for overlooking the happiness of 
some few millions of their own fellow 
countrymen; and they might be pardoned 
for neglecting the happiness of the exist- 
ing population, because their hearts were 
disposed to beat with a more extended phi- 
lanthropism. But it was not so with Gentle- 
men on his (the Ministerial) side of the 
House. They were engaged in serious 
consideration of the interests of their con- 
stituencies and of their countrymen; and 
these feclings had found eloquent and im- 
passioned advocacy in the speech of the hon. 
Member for Northamptonshire (Mr. 8. 
O’Brien), on whose deseription of the ima- 
ginary conversation with some ‘ good fel- 
low” of a farmer, the right hon. Baronet 
(Sir R. Peel) had the other night committed 
the great unfairness of attributing the sen- 
timents then expressed by the hon. Gentle- 
man as if they had been his own, whereas 
they had been uttered in the character of a 
political economist ; and had his hon. 
Friend spoken as in his own character, he 
would have used language quite as sensible 
and kind as that which the right hon. Ba- 
ronet had imagined that he would have 
spoken in such a conversation. The noble 
Lord the Member for the city of London, 
had announced the other night a great 
truth. He had ventured to prophecy that 
the measure of the Government, if carried 
at all, would be carried not by the votes 
of those who had usually supported the Mi- 
nisters, but by those of the noble Lord and 
others who voted with him. He was not 
prepared to offer a contradiction to that pro- 
phecy ; and he must say that the speech of 
his right hon. Friend the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department was not likely to 
impair the certainty of its fulfilment. After 
that speech, very few Members on his (the 
Ministerial) side of the House, would be 
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disposed to follow the example of the noble 
Lord the Member for Liverpool, who, after 
proving, by a course of irresistible argu- 
ment, the danger and inexpediency of the 
measure of Government, had turned round 
and declared his intention of giving his vote 
in direct opposition to his judgment. The 
noble Lord had alleged as the reason, or 
rather consideration, which induced him to 
take that course, that the position of those 
who were desirous of maintaining the pro- 
tection of native industry was so greatly 
weakened by the declared change of opin- 
ion in the Government, as to be now very 
difficult to maintain; that the noble Lord 
the Member for London having failed in 
his attempt to form a Government, and it 
appearing to him (Lord Sandon) extremely 
difficult—he believed impossible—to form a 
Government on the principles of protection; 
and seeing that the country must be go- 
verned, and not seeing that there was any 
other practical Government than the one 
now existing, the noble Lord had deemed 
that he should best consult his duty to his 
country by not giving his vote in such a 
way as might weaken or tend to displace 
that Government, thinking that thereby 
great danger and inconvenience might 
arise to the country. The hon. Member 
for Inverness-shire, on the other hand, 
had expressed his apprehension of the im- 
possibility of opposing what the hon. Mem- 
ber conceived to have now become the 
Anti-Corn-Law opinions of the masses of 
the people. With neither of these hon. 
hon. Members was he disposed to agree. 
He was not at all prepared to think so 
poorly of his country as to imagine that it 
contained only some ten or twenty Gentle- 
men capable of conducting its affairs. That 
would be reducing it to the state of the 
Scottish Sovereign at the battle of Chevy 
Chase, when, upon the death of Douglas, 
he at once gave up the fight ; whereas the 
jolly English King, when he heard Earl 
Percy was slain, said, that though he re- 
gretted the Earl’s death, “he had five 
hundred men as good as he.’’ Now it 
might be said, perhaps, that the people of 
England had not exactly so many as five 
hundred men capable of carrying on their 
Government. There were certainly some 
five or six as well capable of so doing as 
those who were at present in office. Then, 
as to the opinion of the majority of the 
people having turned towards free trade, it 
should be remembered that all the machi- 
nery of agitation had been long at work on 
their minds, and, by means of gratuitous 
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publications and hired lecturers, they had 
been deluded and deceived; while the agri. 
cultural party, relying on their leaders, 
had been tame and quiescent, but had now 
discovered their fatal mistake, and perhaps 
before the projected measure had passed 
long — supposing it should pass—there 
would be an agitation against it as strong 
as that now excited in its favour. It might 
be that some honourable men should be 
sincerely influenced by the apparent hope- 
lessness of the protection cause and the 
imagined opposition of the people; but 
there ought to exist an equal sense of the 
importance of the morality and principle of 
public men. For his own part, though he 
had not been pledged to protection, know- 
ing that he had been elected on the under- 
standing that his opinions were in favour 
of protection, he could not but feel the im- 
plied promise arising from that tacit under- 
standing as all the more binding, on ac- 
count of the absence of pledges; and he 
could not face his constituents after turning 
round upon opinions on which he thus had 
been elected. It was, in fact, extremely 
difficult to explain such sudden changes of 
opinion to common capacities and ordinary 
ideas of honesty; and he had always endea- 
voured to avoid occasion for such unplea- 
sant explanations. He had succeeded in 
avoiding them hitherto, and he was not 
now about to expose himself to the awk- 
ward dilemma to which he alluded. The 
hon. Member for Bridport had spoken of 
the opinion of the farming tenantry of Scot- 
land as favourable to the Ministerial mea- 
sure, and had attributed this to leases. 
Now, he (Mr. Bruce) should certainly have 
imagined that the existence of leases made 
all the difference the other way; for surely 
a man who had, on the faith of a lease by 
which he was bound, invested capital, 
would regard a change in the law affecting 
the price of grain with more apprehension 
than one who was not bound to the farm in 
such a manner, and had not invested eapi- 
tal. It should be remembered that a large 
part of the lands of Scotland was under fa- 
mily provisions, in the hands of trustees, 
who could not alter the arrangements to 
meet altered circumstances, so that it 
might be imagined, as the fact was, that 
the farmers in Scotland were the reverse of 
favourable to the Ministerial scheme. In- 
deed he had recently received a letter from 
Scotland stating that the farmers had heard 
of the measure with great gloom and de- 
pression, and deprecated any material in- 
terference with the Corn Laws, as certain 
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to be detrimental to the best interests of 
the country. The statement of the hon. 
Member, therefore, was exceedingly incor- 
rect. One reason alone would render the 
recent speech of the right hon. the Secre- 
tary for the Home Department a great ar- 
gument against adopting the Government 
measures — that reason being, that the 
right hon. Baronet had positively adopted 
to the full extent the letter of the noble 
Lord the Member for the city of London. 
He would not, like the hon. Member for 
Montrose, designate that letter as an ad- 
vertisement for office; but certainly the 
gravity of its assumptions was only equalled 
by their monstrous extravagance, and the 
enormously erroneous inferences with which 
they were associated. ‘ The blight of agri- 
culture,’’ ‘‘ the bane of commerce,”’ “the 
cause of misery, disease, and death ;’’ such 
were the phrases applied to the Corn Laws 
in the letter adopted by the right hon. Ba- 
ronet (Sir James Graham). Why, if the 
Corn Laws were all this, how was it that 
the noble Lord had not discovered it when 
in office, and at a time when wheat was at 
70s.? Whereas more recently it had been 
no higher than 58s. And how was such a 


representation to be reconciled with the 


fact that in the last three or four years, 
under a policy preserving the Corn Laws, 
the commercial and manufacturing pros- 
perity of the country had greatly in- 
creased ? As to calling the Corn Laws 
“the cause of famine, disease, and death,”’ 
such language was arrant nonsense, and 
nothing else. The simple fact was, that 
though the population of Great Britain had 
increased by ten millions during the last 
fifteen years, the price of corn had been 
little above the continental level, and im- 
portations had not been at all extensive. In 
1833, 1834, and 1835, the price of wheat 
had averaged between 34s. or 40s. Surely, 
if we could raise the corn for ourselves, we 
had better do so than take it from foreign- 
ers! Without protection, so great an 
extent of production could never have been 
attained. And if agriculture were but 
allowed to go on undisturbed by alarm 
about the removal of protection, the Corn 
Laws—though always necessary to pro- 
vide against contingencies — would soon 
become a dead letter, and practically in- 
operative, through the extent of our agri- 
cultural productiveness. Reduced prices, 
consequent on a plentiful harvest at home, 
were different from reduced prices produced 
by importations from abroad. The right 
hon. Baronet at the head of the Home 
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Department had omitted to attempt to 
reconcile his present doctrines with his 
speech of 1839, from an admiring perusal 
of which he (Mr. Bruce) had just come, 
and which he well remembered he had 
cheered till he was hoarse, and certainly it 
had left upon his mind an impression not 
effaced by the right hon. Baronet’s last 
speech on the subject. But there were 
other Gentlemen in the Cabinet whom the 
House would be anxious to hear—such as 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in whose 
province this question certainly was. A 
very important question, too, remained to 
be elucidated—whether those Members of 
the Cabinet who had originally dissented 
from the opinions of the Premier, had ob- 
jected to the proposition of a suspension of 
the Corn Laws, per se, or as coupled with 
a proposition for repeal. Perhaps some of 
the Cabinet had followed the example of 
the noble Duke (Wellington) in yielding 
rather to their feelings than to their opin- 
ions, and had been influenced in their ulti- 
mate agreement with their Colleague, more 
by the desire to avoid embarrassment to 
Her Majesty’s Administration, than by any 
conviction of their own. It was to be 
deeply lamented that the noble Duke, in 
whom loyalty and readiness to sacrifice 
personal predilections were such illustrious 
traits of character, should on this occasion 
have surrendered what seemed to have 
been his better judgment, and been con- 
tent to follow where he best might have 
led. The right hon. Baronet at the head 
of the Government, in his speech the other 
night, had proved that manufacturing du- 
ties might, in many cases, be advantageously 
reduced, but had failed to show that the 
same principles would equally apply to corn, 
and had not attempted to establish the 
connexion—which in argument the right 
hon. Baronet had assumed — between a 
suspension and a repeal of the Corn Laws. 
The right hon. Baronet had not endea- 
voured to show that all practical purposes 
could not have been effected by some mo- 
dification of the law, and had utterly failed 
to educe any reason for the proposition of 
a measure which reduced all his support- 
ers to a position of such unexpected and 
such undeserved difficulty, and which in- 
flicted such a deep wound on public confi- 
dence, on public men. The right hon. 
Baronet should recollect that he had not 
more honoured his party by his ability, than 
they had honoured him by their fidelity. 
He did not pretend to be a party man; he 
was willing to give all due weight to the 
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obligations of conscience; but he considered 
when a leader was bound to a party, he 
lay under a certain obligation to those who 
had been accustomed to guide their actions 
by his, and to mature their judgments from 
a careful study of his opinions. Holding 
this belief, he was bound to say, he could 
not recognise the power of the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir Robert Peel) to demand the 
sacrifice of opinions conscientiously adopt- 
ed. The Minister who changed his opin- 
ions might be called upon to resign—and 
the right hon. Baronet had resigned under 
such circumstances —but he could not bring 
against the right hon. Baronet the shadow 
of a shade of want of perfect integrity of 
purpose when he changed his opinions with 
respect to the repeal of the Corn Laws. 
This being his conviction, he would abstain 
from using any expression at variance with 
it. But looking to the measures proposed 
by the right hon. Baronet, he could see no 
justification for the crisis into which he had 
precipitated the Government, or for any 
alteration in the protective policy of the 
country. What were the circumstances 
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under which the right hon. Baronet had 
changed his opinions ? Had it pleased the 
great Disposer of events to visit Ireland 


with a calamity endangering the lives of 
four or five millions of the people ? There 
were, he believed, statements made some- 
what to that effect, and he considered to 
an extent exaggerated ; but those repre- 
sentations, coming as they did from the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, it obviously be- 
came the duty of the Government to receive 
them at their full value. If the corn har- 
vest in Ireland had likewise been deficient, 
the circumstance might have justified the 
suspension of the Corn Laws; and he, for 
one, in common with many of the Gentle- 
men whom he saw around him, would have 
been most willing to concur in any mea- 
sure which might have been brought for- 
ward by Her Majesty’s advisers to suspend 
those laws. But he confessed he could see 
no connexion between the potato famine 
and the repeal of the Corn Laws. If the 
ports had been thrown open, potatoes 
would not have been brought in—nothing 
but a supply of corn would have resulted 
from such a proceeding. If corn had been 
deficient in Ireland, the natural opera- 
tion of the Corn Laws would have brought 
it in cheap, because, when the price of 
home-grown corn reached a certain amount, 
the trade in the foreign article became a 
free trade. The true remedy for the dis- 
tresses of Ireland would be to find employ- 
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ment for the people, and thus afford them 
the means of either purchasing the food 
already in the country, or buying that 
which might be sent to it. What he com. 
plained of was, that the right hon. Baronet 
had not given his own law a fair trial. A 
factious and interested party, seeking for 
a reduction of wages by the instrumentality 
of ‘‘ cheap bread,”’ had taken advantage 
of a failure in the potato crop, to renew an 
agitation which had almost vanished, and 
the right hon. Baronet had yielded, and 
proposed to reverse, at the bidding of the 
League, the verdict of the Empire, which 
had been pronounced at the only legitimate 
tribunal, the hustings, on the occasion of 
the last general election. Was this the 
way the Reform Bill was to work ? or was 
it to be supposed that a parcel of discon- 
tented individuals had only to assemble 
together, hire theatres; deliver lectures, 
hold a Parliament of their own, raise money 
by unconstitutional means (he would not 
say unlawful, though he would hope that 
shortly such measures might be made un- 
lawful), in order to make the First Minister 
of the Crown yield to their importunities, 
and obey their dictates. [t could not be 
denied for a moment, that the question at 
the last election was ‘* Protection or no 
Protection.”” The majority of the national 
constituency had called upon the right hon. 
Baronet and his Colleagues to take the helm 
of affairs, and to make it traverse freely 
for the benefit of all; and they did so, rely- 
ing upon the belief that he would steer the 
ship to the port to which he himself had 
taught them to look as a port of refuge. 
Had that been the case? The right hon, 
Baronct had never said he would get into 
the trade winds, and run before the wind to 
the very shoal his supporters had wished 
him to guard them against. What was 
his argument against the Corn Laws? 
Why, that the country had prospered for 
centuries under them, and that consequently 
they ought to be abolished. And what had 
been his argument against protection? 
Why, because the consumption and price 
of all articles from which he had removed 
protecting duties protection had increased. 
If such was the case, why would not the 
rule hold good in the case of corn itself? 
With respect to the success of the right 
hon. Baronet’s late measures, whereby he 
had proved that prices had risen, he did 
not think his conclusions had been formed 
upon satisfactory grounds. Had no other 
circumstances conspired to make this pros- 
perity? The imposition of the Income 
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Tax, freely granted by an agricultural 
Parliament, restored the revenue to a pros- 
perous condition, and had a tendency to 
give an impetus to speculation and trade. 
The mania for railways also caused a great 
demand for labour, and improved the prices 
of all commodities. To those causes he in 
a great degree attributed the flattering ap- 
pearances of the Customs returns. But 
admitting that prices had risen and the 
consumption had increased, what guarantee 
was there that such a state of things would 
endure? And he would ask, was the proba- 
bility of endurance such as to justify a total 
change in that protective policy under which 
this country had risen to be a Queen among 
the nations ? He feared not; and he would 
not sacrifice his opinion, nor consent to 
embark with the right hon. Baronet on the 
boundless ocean of Free Trade, which no 
British trader had ever yet explored, and 
from which no British pilot had ever yet 
returned. Ife should hesitate to do so even 
if the breath of public approval promised 
to waft him to smooth waters, or woo with 
happy omen his extended canvass. They 
were told in glowing terms that their ves- 
sels would return laden with the rich pro- 
duce of other climes; but those who sup- 


ported Free Trade principles had failed to 
show that they might not return laden with 
impure exhalations under which the English 


Constitution could not exist. Instead of a 
smooth sea, he saw the breakers of self- 
interest, of severed political ties, of confi- 
dence impaired, and political respect shaken, 
and therefore it was he felt compelled to 
forbid the firing of that gun which booming 
over those turbid waters give the signal for 
sailing. His vote upon the present occa- 
sion would be given against Her Majesty’s 
Ministers. 

Mr. POULETT SCROPE said: Sir, 
the hon. Member for Berkshire, the other 
night, with a candour and honesty which 
did him honour, put this question on its 
right issue when he said :—‘‘ Either pro- 
tection is right, or it is wrong; if right, 
maintain it—if wrong, abolish it without 
delay and without compensation.”’ This, 
Sir, seems to me the only true view of the 
question, and it disposes at once of almost 
all the endless speeches we have heard 
from the other side upon the conduct of 
the two right hon. Baronets opposite, and 
the contrast between their present and 
their past sayings and doings. Upon this 
point I have nothing to remark but this, 
that whatever I may think of the resist- 
ance heretofore offered by those right hon. 
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Baronets to the freedom of trade when 
proposed on this side the House, I admire 
and respect the noble courage with which 
they now avow and act upon their present 
convictions of its immense importance to 
the national interests. Nor shall I say 
anything on the question of the potato rot, 
or the impending famine in Ireland. This, 
too, is a matter only relating to the justifi- 
cation of the Government for repealing the 
Corn Law a little sooner rather than a 
little later, and has no bearing on the real 
question whether those laws are in them- 
selves wrong or right. Neither, Sir, shall 
I attempt any addition to the body of facts 
already brought forward to prove that every 
relaxation of the restriction on commerce 
has hitherto been productive of benefit, not 
only to consumers generally, but to the 
producers themselves of the very articles 
which were before protected by high duties. 
But I must, in passing, protest against the 
undue weight that I think has been at- 
tached by the right hon. Baronet, and 
especially in his introductory speech, to 
the experience of the last three years as 
decisive of the question at issue. I pro- 
test against its being supposed that our 
decision is to be determined by that limited 
experience. Because, if so, it is very pos- 
sible that the experience of the next three 
years may be brought forward to reverse 
that decision, in ease any combination of 
unfavourable circumstances, produced by 
the chapters of accidents, such as a series 
of bad harvests, war, or panic, should give 
rise to a cycle of unprosperous years. I 
very much agree, too, with hon. Members 
who have attributed the prosperity of those 
years to other causes than the Tariff. No, 
Sir, the real arguments for free trade were 
as strong in 1841 as they are now, They 
were as strong ten, twenty, nay, thirty 
years ago, when the Corn Law of 1815 
was first imposed. Nay, I will venture to 
say, that no arguments have been or will 
be produced in its favour, in the course of 
this debate, more cogent or more complete 
than those contained in the celebrated peti- 
tion of the merchants of London, presented 
by the present Lord Ashburton, in 1820— 
or than those which were vainly urged upon 
the House, exactly twenty years ago, by a 
lamented relative of my own. Therefore, 
Sir, I intend to confine my remarks to the 
narrow issue stated by the hon. Member 
for Berkshire, viz.—is protection right, or 
isit wrong? And [I do earnestly request 
the attention of hon. Members opposite— 
of them especially—to a very brief form of 
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the argument, which alone is quite conclu- 
sive to my mind, and which | defy them 
to refute. Either the Corn Laws do raise 
the price of corn, or they do not. This 
every one will concede. If they do not, 
then they cannot benefit the agriculturists, 
or any one; and they are a gratuitous in- 
terference with the freedom of trade—pre- 
venting the free exchange of our surplus 
manufactured produce, of which we so 
easily can produce more than we want, for 
the food of which we have too little by 
universal acknowledgment. But it is tri- 
umphantly said by some, if the repeal of 
the Corn Laws does not lower the price of 
bread, the manufacturers cannot profit by 
it. What! Is there no benefit in an in- 
creased supply, even though it may not 
cheapen the article? Is our entire popu- 
lation so well fed, so well supplied with 
the best wheaten bread, that it is not to be 
wished they should get more? Suppose 
the repeal of the Corn Laws had the effect 
of setting to work a portion of our popula- 
tion who are now too poor to get bread at 
all, or get very little (the millions who re- 
joice on potatoes), to work for the foreign- 
er, to produce clothing for him, he feeding 
them with corn. Might not this take place 
without any fall in prices; and if it did, 
would it not be a great benefit and bless- 
ing to them, which your law now prevents 
and prohibits? Then, under this supposi- 
tion, the Corn Law is an unmitigated evil 
and injustice. Well, now, take the other 
alternative —and one or other cannot but 
be true. Suppose the Corn Laws do raise 
the price of corn. How will you justify 
this? Primé facie it is a grievous wrong. 
Cheapness and abundance of the first ne- 
cessary of life ought to be the first object 
of legislation to create, not to prevent, if 
legislation can do either. ‘‘ Why,” say 
the protectionists, ‘‘we are a highly taxed 
people, we have a debt of 800,000,0001.; 
we cannot compete with untaxed Poles and 
Russians; we must have high prices to 
enable us to pay our high taxes.” This 
would be all very well, if by your protee- 
tive system you could make the Poles and 
Russians pay your high taxes for you. 
But is it so? You must have high prices 
to pay your high taxes with. Then those 
who pay your high prices are intentionally 
made to pay your high taxes. Who are 
these? The Poles and the Russians? 
Qh no! The British consumers. All you 
can do by your system of protection, if it 
succeeds, is to make some other classes 
of this country, other subjects of Her Ma- 
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jesty, pay your share of taxation. But is 
this just?’—is this right? or is it not 
wrong? ‘Oh, but,’ you say again, “we 
will not protect agriculture: alone, but all 
classes of producers. All shall have high 
prices to enable them to pay their high 
taxes.’’ Say youso? But how will you 
manage this? Can you raise the price of 
the great staple manufactures of the coun. 
try by any system of protective duties? 
No! for they are already at the European 
or natural level. Well, then, with respect 
to this large proportion of the productive 
classes, comprehending a third, perhaps, 
of the whole, you can’t raise the prices of 
their goods; and you therefore not only 
do not indemnify them for the high tax. 
ation, but you actually impose on them the 
burden of your own share of taxation in a 
higher price for their bread. Is this right, 
or is it wrong? But, moreover, there is 
another large class of persons—the monied 
interest, fundholders, annuitants, &c., who 
are not engaged in production at all, and 
whom, therefore, your protective system 
cannot benefit by any rise of prices, but 
whom, on the contrary, you compel to pay 
your share of the taxes in an enhanced 
price of the food they consume, without 
compensation either for their proper share 
of the taxes, or for the added amount you 
inflict upon them. Is this right? Sir, I 
am ashamed to hear this argument of our 
national debt repeated by men who should 
know better, like the hon. Member for 
Berkshire, the hon. Member for Sunder- 
land, the hon. Member for Wiltshire, and 
the hon. Member for Devon. What! when, 
during the war, the gentlemen of England 
offered their fortunes to their country to 
defend it from invasion and a foreign foe, 
did they mean to indemnify themselves by 
a slice out of every poor man’s loaf ?—to 
pay the debt they then incurred by a 
bread tax? Was this in their bond? Is 
this right, or is it wrong? Look at the 
matter in detail. The manufacturing and 
commercial population pay high taxes on 
the beer they consume, in the malt tax; 
on their tea, their coffee, their sugar, 
their tobacco, and so on, towards the 
payment of the national debt. Can it 
make these burdens more easy in any 
way to them to make them pay you @ 
heavy tax on their bread into the bar- 
gain. Really I ask hon. Members no 
longer to disgrace themselves by such ar- 
guments as these. It reminds me of @ 
story told by Dr. M‘Culloch (not the po- 
litical economist, but the geologist and 
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traveller), of his meeting in the Western 
Highlands a farmer who lived some miles 
inland, and was building a house. He 
had to fetch deals for the purpose from the 
seacoast, and having but one pony and no 
cart, there being no road but a mountain 
track, Dr. M‘Culloch met him driving his 
pony along with a heavy deal slung on one 
side, and an equally heavy stone slung on 
the other, the only purpose of the stone 
being to balance the deal. But even the 
stupid Highland farmer, though he forgot 
that the addition of the stone doubled the 
burden of his poor animal, did not imagine 
that he thereby lightened the weight of the 
deal on the other side. Why, the protec- 
tionists really argue as if by adding a bread- 
tax to the other taxes borne by this country, 
they can lighten their weight to all classes. 
Sir, the plea of the weight of national tax- 
ation for a Corn Law appears to me not 
only a false, but a dishonest one. By no 
possible contrivance or juggle of protection 
ean you fix the debt on the foreigner ; it 
must still be paid by British subjects of 
some kind; and if you relieve yourselves 
from your share of it by any trickery of this 
kind, you can only do it by shifting the 
burden upon the rest of the community. 
Yon have chosen to place it on the most 
helpless of all the masses—the eaters of 
bread—who, by your law, must buy at 
your shop, at your artificial prices, and so 
pay the debt for you or starve. Is this 
right, or is it wrong? No, Sir, I repeat, 
if the Corn Laws do not raise the price of 
corn, they at least diminish its supply to a 
half-fed people. If they do, they can only 
benefit one class at the expense of every 
other. Sir, I have listened most attentively 
to this debate, in which the Corn Laws are 
put upon, I hope, their last trial, to dis- 
cover whether their advocates in this, their 
extreme urgency, could produce any one 
argument, anything worthy of the name of 
areason, in their favour. Certainly I have 
listened in vain. I take the speech of the 
hon. Member for Northamptonshire, who 
may be considered to represent the pure 
protectionists, from whom, therefore, if 
from any one, as the ablest speaker of that 
class, we might expect to hear the best 
defence that can be urged of the principle 
of the law. Now what was the real argu- 
ment contained in that speech, under cover, 
lown, of very able and feeling oratory ? 
I appeal to the recollection of the House if 
the main point of that speech was not an 
attack on what the hon. Member called a 
stern dogma of a cold and hard political 
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economy, viz., that ‘‘ we should buy as 
cheap and sell as dear as we can’’—a maxim 
which I would venture to call, not a dogma 
of political economy, but the very first 
principle of all commerce, the A B C of 
trade. But perhaps the hon. Member de- 
spises trade and its shopkeeping maxims. 
Perhaps he thinks a trading community 
should act on the opposite principle of sell- 
ing cheap and buying dear. But I am 
much mistaken if his friends and clients, 
the tenant-farmers, act on any other than 
this vulgar and cruel mercantile principle 
themselves. I have always understood that 
they were tolerably hard bargainers, at fair 
and market, for a profit, if any could be 
made, on their sales and purchases. They 
would not like to be compelled to act on 
the opposite principle of buying dear and 
selling cheap. No; what they really mean, 
and the hon. Member, too, in railing against 
the principle of buying cheap and selling 
dear, is, that the manufacturers should 
sell cheap to them, the farmers, while they 
sell dear to the manufacturers; and vice 
versd, that the manufacturers should buy 
dear of the farmers, and the farmers buy 
cheap of the manufacturers; and this is in 
fact the object aimed at by the Corn Laws. 
But the hon. Member illustrated the cru- 
elty of this flagitious dogma of a cold polit- 
ical economy by pathetic pictures, which 
were not without their effect on the feel- 
ings of the House. The first was that of 
a crowd of paper-stainers and silk weavers, 
thrown out of employment by the unpat- 
riotic and anti-national preference of French 
silks and paper-hangings to those of British 
manufacture. Every picture has its reverse: 
and to the hon. Member’s picture of an 
ideal scene resulting from the operation of 
our mercantile principle, I will oppose a 
picture of the result of his protective prin- 
eiple, not drawn from the imagination, but 
one of the real scenes which did occur, in 
hundreds of instances, but a few years ago, 
in Paisley, in Stockport, in Manchester, 
and other places. Let the hon. Member 
imagine a manufacturer at that time, his 
warehouses choked with goods which he 
could not dispose of, his foreign correspon- 
dents writing to him that the foreign mar- 
ket was equally glutted; imagine that, 
after putting his workpeople first on low 
wages, next on half work, he finally finds 
himself obliged to discharge them altoge- 
ther, and to shut up his mill. They crowd 
in hundreds round him—a melancholy 
spectacle—men, women, and children, im- 
ploring him for work and food. What is 
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his answer? ‘‘ My friends, my heart bleeds 
for you. I employed you so long as I pos- 
sessed the means of doing so; but those 
means can only be furnished by the sale of 
the produce of your labour. All my capital 
lies locked up in yonder warehouses, and I 
have exhausted my credit likewise. The 
foreigner can buy no more of the goods you 
make, because our laws prohibit his paying 
for them in the only thing he has to sell— 
his corn, the very food you want; nay, at 
this moment, while you are starving, there 
lie hundreds of thousands of quarters of 
corn in the Queen’s warehouses a few miles 
off, consignments from foreign merchants, 
who would be glad to take any goods in 
exchange for it if the law did not interfere. 
This law, enacted by landowners for their 
own supposed interest, prevents your 
feeding on corn that you do not buy of 
them. Therefore you must starve, and I 
must be ruined by this unjust landlords’ 
law.”’ I ask the hon. Member what does 
he think would be, nay, what are the feel- 
ings of crowds of starving men, to whom 
this language—that of truth, be it observed 
—is necessarily addressed? The hon. 
Member does not seem to be aware of the 
fact that to buy anything from the foreigner 
we must sell to him something of equal va- 
lue—that for every quarter of foreign corn, 
or every piece of foreign silk imported, we 
must expect to pay for it an equal value of 
goods the produce of our own manufactures, 
—and that British or native industry is just 
as much employed in the one case as in the 
other; the only difference being (and a 
great difference it is) that by the free ex- 
change we get more of what we want, or 
of a better quality, in return for our native 
industry, than if we attempted to produce 
it at home. And this is just the benefit 
which commerce confers. The hon. Mem- 
ber does not seem to be aware that the 
principle he declaims against as a cold 
dogma of a stern political economy is the 
one sole vivifying principle of all commerce 
—the stimulus to all improvement—the 
mainspring of civilization—the principle, 
namely, of obtaining the largest and the 
best result at the least cost—in other words, 
to get the most you can of what you want 
for your money or your labour. But I can 
hardly wonder at the opinions held by the 
hon. Member, when I see him sitting on the 
same bench with the hon. Member for 
Knaresborough, who abhors machinery as 
the root of all evil. It is a fitting alliance 
—in fact, it is the same fallacy in a dif- 
ferent form. In fact, the notion that it is 
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better to buy dear than to buy cheap is the 
same as that it is better to spend much la- 
bour than little, to produce the same result, 
The idea is, that the more of labour and 
capital anything costs to obtain it the better. 
So stated, it seems incredible that any men 
should entertain the idea. And yet this is 
the notion which lies at the bottom of all 
the declamations against machinery, for 
economising labour—and against the mer- 
eantile principle, for economising capital. 
In both cases an increase of produce is ob- 
tained at a less cost, the very circumstance 
which alone raised the condition of the 
civilized man above that of the savage. 
But are hon. Members consistent? The 
hon. Member who spoke the other night so 
pathetically of the wrong done to British 
industry by the use of French silks and 
German carriages, does he himself practi- 
eally act upon his own principles? Not in 
the least. I make no doubt that he himself 
that very morning breakfasted on Chinese 
tea, sweetened with Indian sugar, probably 
in a French tea-cup, and stirred it with a 
spoon of silver from Peru. I dare say he 
drinks at dinner a moderate glass of wine 
from Spain, or Portugal, or France, perhaps 
all three. Nay, if we were to strip the 
hon. Member at this moment of all he has 
about him that is not exclusively the pro- 
duce of British industry—if we took from 
him all that is made of German wool, of 
Russian flax, of Italian silk, and American 
cotton, I believe he would appear in a con- 
dition very unfitted for an assembly like 
this, and much more fitted for that state of 
society to which his principles, if acted on, 
would reduce us— 


“When wild in woods the naked savage rap.” 


And as for the hon. Member for Knares- 
borough, if he were really consistent and 
faithful to his abhorrence of machinery and 
its results, he ought to come down here 
dressed in skins, he should live by the chase 
alone, knocking down his prey with a club, 
or rather his fists (for I doubt if a elub be 
not an instrument for shortening labour), 
he should tear it with his teeth alone, and 
grub up the earth for roots with his finger 
nails. Will hon. Gentlemen but reflect 
seriously on the extremities to which their 
principles would lead them, if carried out 
fully and universally, as they ought to be 
by their own admission? Take our foreign 
commerce—suppose our exports to amount 
to a round fifty millions on the average of 
years—these must be paid for in imports of 
at least an equal value. Now, the principle 
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of the hon. Member for Northamptonshire, 
and the hon. Member for Somersetshire, 
and the protectionists generally, is, that in 
purchasing any foreiga article we expend 
so much of British capital which might be 
better laid out at home in the employment 
of British industry—that it abstracts so 
much from what would otherwise be laid 
out on our home trade. If consistent, 
therefore, they would think it desirable to 
stop all our imports, and of course all our 
exports, for they would not have us send 
them away for no return. Well then, here 
js an extinguisher put on all our foreign 
trade (out and in), to the amount of 100 
millions and more. According to their 
principles we should be better off without 
it—better if it had never existed—hbetter if 
Berkeley’s famous wall of brass surrounded 
the island, instead of the sea—better if 
Britain, instead of being queen of the ocean, 
and making every corner of the globe tri- 
butary to her wants, had been confined to 
her own narrow limits, and to the consump- 
tion of what she can produce within herself. 
Now, not to speak of the utter annihilation 
of the acknowledged source of Great Bri- 
tain’s wealth, power, and greatness—her 
foreign commerce —I ask only, do hon. 
Members seriously believe that her home 
trade, their pet business, would be improved 
by such a state of things—that the ruin 
which would fall on the millions now em- 
ployed in the foreign trade could be com- 
pensated by the employment of one more 
workman in the home trade? Do they not 
feel certain, on the contrary, that to put a 
stop to our foreign trade, would equally put 
a stop to an immense amount of the home 
trade which indirectly arises from the em- 
ployment of our people in providing goods 
to meet the foreign demand? The home 
trade and the foreign trade are by these 
reasoners supposed to be antagonist to 
each other—that one must lose as the 
other gains. As justly in the human body 
might the arms grudge the nourishment 
that goes to the legs, and desire that the 
latter should be cut off to strengthen 
them. Our country, deprived of its foreign 
trade would be as feeble and helpless as a 
human frame deprived of the means of 
locomotion—of the members which fetch 
and carry for it everything beyond its im- 
mediate grasp. But the hon. Member drew 
another affecting picture. He exhibited 
another victim to the stern dogma of a cold 
political economy, in a farmer whose fore- 
fathers, for generations back, had oceupied 
the same farm, which he still continued to 
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cultivate in their antiquated fashion, and 
who is now to be turned out of his farm by 
his landlord acting on the cruel and hard 
principle of making the most of his pro- 
perty, in order to put in his place a capitalist 
of the Mechi school, who will raise five 
quarters of wheat where he only raises 
three. Sir, I do not undervalue the feelings 
which link an ancient tenantry to an here- 
ditary race of landowners. I am as sensible 
as any one can be to the pain of dispos- 
sessing an old tenant of this class ; but 
this, like all our best feelings, must always 
be controlled by our reason. Let the hon. 
Member consider if, by the indulgence of 
a very amiable feeling in this supposed 
case, he would not be doing a very cruel 
instead of a kind action. Let him recol- 
lect that a poor, unimproving race of 
farmers will always be surrounded by a 
wretched, ill-paid, discontented, and demo- 
ralized peasantry ; that the new farmer, 
who produces five quarters of wheat where 
his predecessor produced but three, will 
employ two labourers where the first em- 
ployed but one, and pay them half as much 
again in wages. By the side of the hon. 
Member’s picture of an ejected farmer of 
the old unimprovable school, I will place, 
as its necessary accompaniment, the crowd 
of Goatacre or Bremhill labourers, but half- 
paid, half-employed, half-fed, _half-alive. 
Would it be really a sad thing to exchange 
a barren district, inhabited by slovenly and 
poor farmers and starving idle labourers, 
for one highly cultivated and farmed by in- 
telligent capitalists, raising double the pro- 
duce, and employing twice the number of 
well-paid and comfortable labourers? But 
this, though introduced by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northamptonshire, is, after all, 
beside the question. Ifthe landlord prefer 
bad tenants to good—if he persist in re- 
taining on his farms the old race of farmers, 
who plough with six horses, waste half 
their manure, and let the rains which 
heaven sends to fertilize his fields lie upon 
them for want of drainage tiles, till his 
crops are rotted, and the ground produces 
nothing but weeds—he can do so as well 
after the Corn Law is repealed as before. 
All we ask is that we should not be com- 
pelled by law to pay for his indulgence of 
an amiable weakness; that if landlords and 
their tenants will not make the most of 
the soil of this country between them, so 
as to produce as much corn as we want, 
that we should be permitted to buy it 
where we can. In truth, it is not by an 
appeal to the feelings that this question is to 
2T 
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be determined, put by sound reasoning and 
solid argument. I have placed before the 
House one form of this argument, and to 
me a convincing one, to show that whether 
Corn Laws raise the price of Corn or do 
not, they are an unjustifiable interference 
with the freedom of industry. Nor has 
there been, in my opinion, a single argu- 
ment of the slightest weight produced in 
the course of this debate to show that we 
can be warranted in such interference by 
any considerations. The onus of proof, if 
proof there can be, rests upon you who 
would restrict and fetter the industry of the 
people. I call on you then no longer to 
maintain these laws—laws odious in cha- 
racter and questionable in motive. I call 
on you no longer to interfere between the 
people and their spontaneous supplies of 
food—no longer by unwise and unjust laws 
to prevent the industrious classes of this 
country from availing themselves of the 
ample means which God and nature have 
placed at their disposal for obtaining, by 
the exercise of their unrivalled skill and 
energy, an abundant supply of the first 
necessaries of life. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that, taking 
the argument of the hon. Member for 
Stroud against the ‘‘ apparel”’ of the hon. 
Member for Northamptonshire for what it 
was worth, he had good right to defend 
the hon. Member for Northamptonshire 
from the charge of not adhering in his 
own person to the principle of protection. 
While protection existed on the articles he 
wore, he did not violate his principles in 
using them. The retaining of protection 
had been alluded to as a bar to agricultural 
improvement; but all he (Mr. Newdegate) 
could say was, that Northamptonshire was 
a most unlucky specimen of an unimproved 
county. Hon. Members opposite, generally 
for the purposes of free-trade argument, 
and in order to prove their own case, de- 
scribed the agriculturists as the advocates 
of prohibition, not of protection. His un- 
derstanding of their doctrine of free-trade 
was, ‘‘buying in the cheapest market, and 
selling in the dearest.’’ He acknowledged it 
as the true principle of trade; but he denied 
it to be the true principle of government. 
It was not the function of a Government 
merely to increase wealth ; but its function 
was to secure the peace, happiness, and 
welfare of the people. He could not un- 
derstand that a principle which was true 
when applied to trade, must necessarily be 
true when applied to government. If the 
Government were to proceed upon this 
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principle of free trade, they would not be 
justified in their mode of conducting their 
national defence. In the case of their 
army, were they to adopt the principle of 
buying in the cheapest market, there could 
be no doubt but that they could hire men 
to act as soldiers cheaper elsewhere than 
in England ; but then those soldiers would 
not have the spirit nor the feelings of 
Britons, and would be deficient in the qua- 
lities they required from them. As to the 
arguments on the other side, with respect 
to whether a repeal of the Corn Laws must 
or must not reduce the price of corn, hon, 
Gentlemen overlooked the consideration 
that these laws were enacted to ensure 
steadiness of price. Now, if they always 
tried to buy in the cheapest market, they 
must sometimes buy also very dearly ; for 
hunger would not wait for the political 
economists to feed it. It was his opinion 
that 1842 was a most unlucky instance for 
the political economists ; because, the de- 
rangement in their affairs was caused by 
their relations with America, which pro- 
duced a reaction upon theiz monetary sys- 
tem. He begged of their political econo- 
mists—of those who advocated an unlimi- 
table extension of their foreign relations, 
to bear these facts in mind ; because the 
years 1841 and 1842 afforded a frightful 
instance of the consequence of this country 
depending much upon foreigners. Hon. 
Gentlemen said, that it was very hard upon 
the manufacturers they should have the 
Corn Law taxes in addition to the other 
taxes. The manufacturers did not pay 
more taxes than the rest of the community. 
This was a question of justice. Could the 
political economists assert that manufac- 
turers were the majority of the population? 
The evidence before that House proved 
the opposite to be the fact. The laws 
which they impugned gave protection to 
the majority; and laws which protected the 
interests of the majority were always con- 
sidered to be those which were most for 
the benefit of the community. Having 
said thus much, he wished to address him- 
self to the subject before the House—a sub- 
ject on which Her Majesty’s Ministers had 
abandoned their former principles, and for- 
saken their former opinions. For himself, 
he must say, that he was not so much sur- 
prised at this change as others had been. 
His opinion had been that some such 
change was likely to occur: he had seen 
that such a change was impending since 
1844—he then foresaw, and then foretold, 
this lamentable change. He did so when 
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he heard the arguments used—when he 
saw the anxiety manifested, by the right 
hon. Baronet, to make this country depen- 
dent in its monetary system upon foreign 
exchanges. The measures of the right 
hon. Baronet—the measure then, and that 
now before them—would make them doubly 
dependent upon foreigners: the first would 
make them dependent upon foreigners for 
the wherewithal to buy food; and the 
second would make them dependent upon 
foreigners for a very great part of their 
food. Seeing this, he had looked forward 
with the greatest apprehension to the mea- 
sures to be proposed this Session. Some 
of the leading Members of Her Majesty’s 
Government had now repudiated the argu- 
ments, the speeches, and the writings for 
which the country had been indebted to 
them during many years. They had, as 
he conceived, committed political suicide. 
Such was, such must be, the effect of this 
measure; still he had not heard the right 
hon. Baronet at the head of Her Majesty’s 
Government repudiate some of the senti- 
ments to which he had given utterance 
last Session upon this subject, and to 
which he (Mr. Newdegate) had listened 
with deep attention last July. In referring 


to that speech, he wished to show how 
suddenly this change had come upon the 
country —how perfectly unprepared the 
people must have been for any such change 


as that which had now occurred. The 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman at the 
head of the Government was an able ar- 
gument for the maintenance of the Corn 
Law, to show that its tendency was to 
secure a steadiness of price; and he also 
proved that under it there had been a 
great increase and activity in the manufac- 
turing system. He also proved that in 
September, 1844, the price of wheat was 
45s. 2d.; and he then appealed to the 
manufacturing interest, whether that was 
an unreasonable price whilst the law kept 
a large stock in bond ready for consump- 
tion, an immense advantage he now pro- 
posed to abandon. The right hon. Ba- 
ronet also then gave utterance to this sen- 
timent, that ‘‘ the landlords and proprietors 
in this country, at least in great districts 
of it, do not look on land in the light of a 
mere commercial speculation,” and that he 
believed “ that it would be a great evil 
if they did so.”” He also added, that 
“though the land may be so regarded, 
yet in every thing but a purely commercial 
sense, in a social and moral point of view, 


he should deeply regret it.” How did the 
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expression of such a feeling accord with 
the present measure? How was the land- 
lord to confer such social benefits upon his 
poorer neighbours and tenants if the entire 
relations between them were to be con- 
ducted upon purely commercial principles ? 
But the right hon. Gentleman went further 
when he said, that ‘if those principles of 
free trade were adopted, they would be 
extended to all their colonial relations.” 
Now he must say, that he had heard no- 
thing from the right hon. Baronet to justify 
a change in those opinions; and he thought 
the speech that had been made by the hon. 
and gallant Member for Liverpool (Sir H. 
Douglas) must have shown the evil effects 
to be anticipated from free trade upon our 
colonial system. He could not, for his 
part, conceive how it was possible that a 
great statesman, unless forced by an over- 
whelming necessity, should have aban- 
doned a policy to which he was pledged 
by acts and professions for many years. 
He could not conceive how a_ policy 
so adhered to could be at once shaken 
off and opposed. This, he said, he could 
not conceive, though he feared there was 
one principle which might be detected in 
all these proceedings—it was one to which 
the right hon. Baronet would be found to 
have adhered through weal and through 
wo, amidst the many principles he had 
abandoned. He was afraid it had much to 
do with the right hon. Baronet’s strict ad- 
herence to his monetary policy. The right 
hon. Baronet had restricted the currency 
to the smallest amount possible ; and, per- 
haps, the right hon. Baronet, by establish- 
ing a kind of barter with foreign countries, 
sought to compensate in some manner for 
that restriction. It seemed to him that 
some vain scheme of that kind had been 
entertained ; but if they established large 
and wide relations with foreigners, on his 
principle of barter, still things must eventu- 
ally find their level ; and if an emergency 
occurred in either country—an emergency 
arising from the action of high prices in 
this country upon foreign exchanges, when 
our bullion would be exported—or arising 
from disturbances in those countries with 
which we had commercial relations; our 
monetary embarrassment must recur with 
this additional aggravation, that we, by 
the present measure, shall have removed 
the only barrier that stood between the 
people and dire distress, whilst their com- 
mercial and monetary embarrassments 
would remain the same. He trusted that 
the House would excuse him whilst he at- 
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iempted to explain the basis upon which 
he formed his opinions. It was painful 
and disagreeable to him to differ from the 
right hon. Baronet. He was in some re- 
spects the representative of the right hon. 
Baronet, who possessed a very large pro- 
perty in that county for which he was re- 
turned. He could, however, allow no con- 
siderations of friendship, or recollections of 
former kindness, to stand between him and 
his duty to his constituents, nearly the 
whole of whom must suffer by the applica- 
tion to them of these measures. He had to 
remember that many of his constituents were 
engaged in agriculture—many in the ribbon 
and silk trade—many in the hatting trade, 
and many in hardware manufactures. If, 
then, they carried the present principles of 
Her Majesty’s Government into effect, they 
would expose the whole of his coristituents 
to a competition that must be deeply in- 
jurious to them ; and he felt his first duty 
was, to represent and protect their in- 
terests. Could it, he asked, be just to ap- 
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ply this principle of free trade to every 
class, because it happened to suit some ? 
Some trades did not need protection ; in 
these the machinery had arrived to such 


perfection, that they could overbear the 
competition of foreigners ; but in the great 
mass and variety of trades carried on in 
this country, it would be found that a large 
majority was to be injured by the applica- 
tion of this principle. Hon. Gentlemen ad- 
mitted that they could not have a partial 
application of the principle ; and if they 
began by withdrawing the Corn Law—the 
key-stone of protection—they would find 
that they would have to follow up the prin- 
ciple until they produced—which they must 
and would do—a state of almost universal 
distress. If we escaped a convulsion under 
such circumstances, it would only be by re- 
verting to the policy under which this coun- 
try had so long prospered. The right hon, 
Gentleman the Home Secretary (Sir J. 
Graham) said, in the course of last Session, 
that the object of successive Governments 
for the last twenty-five years had been, 
first, to substitute protective for prohibitory 
duties ; and again, when protective duties 
had been imposed gradually and progres- 
sively, to relax the extent of that protec- 
tion. But he had now undertaken a new 
step. Mr. Huskisson was an advocate of 
moderate protection, though not of prohibi- 
tion. Hitherto, the right hon. Baronet 
also had been the advocate of moderate 
protection ; but now, alas! he had changed 
his principles, and said, ‘* nothing but ex- 
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treme urgency shall justify the retention of 
protection—my principle is free trade, and 
if I grant protection to the extreme neces- 
sity of some suffering part of the popula- 
tion, it is a boon.”’ Was this, he asked, a 
just or wise principle for the paternal Go- 
vernment of a great country, charged with 
the care of every individual in it? He 
thought it was scarcely deserving the name 
of a paternal Government. He came now 
to consider whether prices had been exces- 
sive in this country under the system of 
protection ; whether the relaxations which 
had already taken place had not much de- 
pressed them; and whether we had not 
gone as far in that direction as the circum- 
stances of the country justified? First, let 
them consider how stood the question with 
the protected class, and whether the land- 
owners had grown rich and fat at the ex- 
pense of the people, as it was said, upon 
the system of protection. Since the right 
hon. Baronet, in alluding to the years from 
1815, had thought it necessary to make 
allowance for the depreciation of the cur- 
rency—and the currency was depreciated on 
the average of ten years preceding 1820 
about 10 per cent.—how much, he desired 
to know, had it been appreciated since ? 
Mr. Ricardo, who was the advocate of that 
measure of 1819, confessed, before he died, 
that it had appreciated or raised the value 
of the currency to the extent of 14 per cent. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary once thought, that the advantage 
which money had gained over labour since 
1819 was somewhere about 35 per cent., 
an opinion of which he (Mr. Newdegate), 
could not divest himself. Without forget- 
ting these considerations, however, he 
should not disturb the exposition he would 
endeavour to give the House by any fur- 
ther reference to them ; suffice it then, that 
on the average of the ten years previous 
to 1820, the depreciation of the currency 
amounted to about 10 per cent. Accord- 
ing to the Property Tax Returns, the rental 
of the land in England, Wales, and Scot- 
land, in the year 1814,was 39,405,700l., 
and in 1843 it was 45,753,6151., show- 
ing an increase upon those thirty years 
of 6,347,9101. True: but this increase 
included 1,539,6701. of commuted tithes, 
and, therefore, the real increase was, In 
round numbers, about 4,813,945. annual 
rental. Then what was the rental of 
houses, which were a class of property 
that did not require protection? In 
1814, the value of house property, includ- 
ing factories, warehouses, and all other 
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buildings used for the purposes of trade, 
was 16,259,399/.; and, in 1843, it was 
as much as 38,475,7381., showing an in- 
crease in that period of 22,216,3391. Thus, 
the fostered land—this land which it was 
said had been so unduly fostered by pro- 
tection, had increased in value 12 per cent. 
in the 30 years, whilst the value of house 
property had increased more than 140 per 
cent., or nearly twelve times the amount of 
the former. How, then, could it be said, 
that the landowners had fattened and grown 
rich upon the distress of the country? In 
that period had the agricultural interest 
been idle? Had they not produced more? 
Had they not expended more capital in the 
enclosure and improved cultivation of land? 
And what was the result of their labours ? 
Why, that the increase in the production 
of grain, taking the United Empire from 
1814 up to 1841, amounted to 18,002,879 
quarters ; the increase in the population 
being 10,861,779; showing that the pro- 
duction of the land of England, in the last 
thirty years, had increased about 50 per 
cent. Was this a proof of sloth, of the 


want of enterprise, or the non-application 
of capital on the part of the agriculturists ? 
The increase in population, in the period 


alluded to, was something more than 50 
er cent.—he believed it was 57 per cent.; 
ut these unjust laws, forsooth, without 
raising the price of corn to an inordinate 
degree had admitted 7} per cent. on the 
whole consumption of the country at a price 
of about 56s. the quarter—that was leaving 
the price at 56s. or 57s, the quarter. 
Could they trace many periods of scarcity 
in which great suffering had occurred ? 
Could they find the same fluctuations in 
price in this country that were to be found 
abroad? And had they any right to say 
the landlords had fattened upon the dis- 
tresses of the country? Now, let the 
House consider whether no strain had been 
put upon the industry of the country. Let 
them consider whether capital had gained 
nothing in this period; and by capital he 
meant money in its exchangeable value. 
The observation of the right hon. Baronet 
as to the depreciation of 10 per cent. in 
the curreney previous to the year 1820, 
applied as much to commodities as to 
ouse property and land, and to corn as 
much as to either. For the five years 
from 1815, upon the cessation of war, 
when the currency was recovering, the 
Corn Law inefficient, and a short har- 
vest, to the year 1819 inclusive, the aver- 
age price of wheat was 80s. 4d. the impe- 
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rial quarter. The noble Lord the Member 
for the city of London having dealt in the 
argument that ‘‘ protection was the bane 
of agriculture,”’ and that all the evils of 
the country arose out of the existence of 
the Corn Laws, he (Mr. Newdegate) had 
deemed it proper to divide the period of 
thirty years at those times when the Corn 
Law had undergone alteration. In 1820 
and 1821 the effects of the Bill of 1819, as 
the right hon. Baronet admitted the other 
night, were being experienced in the coun- 
try. That measure overbore the Corn 
Laws; the harvests were abundant, and 
the result was that, with an average har- 
vest, the price of wheat fell from 80s. 4d. 
to 44s, 7d. the quarter. The Corn Law 
was then found to be inefficient, and in 
1822 it was again altered. The harvests 
were average, and the price of wheat, which 
for the two preceding years had been 61s. 
11d. the quarter, was reduced again to 
56s. 2d., which was the average of the 
years from 1822 to 1827. The average of 
the years from 1828 to 1841 was 58s. 11d. 
the quarter, and for the last four years— 
namely, from 1841 to 1845, it had been 
52s. 8d. imperial quarter. This showed 
that since the peace, with an abundance 
which had been unknown in other coun- 
tries, whilst the rental of land had in- 
creased but four millions sterling, or only 
12 per cent., the price of corn had fallen 
34 per cent. And what had been the case 
with trade? Let the House look to the 
manufacturer, and by taking the official 
value, which was a fixed value according to 
an ancient standard, and therefore a fair 
test, they could ascertain the depreciation 
on manufacturing industry. It was a sin- 
gular fact that in the year 1819 the de- 
clared or real value, which had always, 
previously to that year, been greater than 
the official value, fell below it, and had 
never since recovered, showing very re- 
markably how our currency system oper- 
ates to the depreciation of labour. What 
had been proved to be the amount of that 
depreciation? Why, that between 1819 and 
1841, the official value excceded the declared 
or actual value by 96 per cent.; that was to 
say, money, the value of which was fixed by 
law, had gained a command over manufac- 
tured produce, and all produce exported, 
to the extent of 96 percent. Had they 
not, in the same degree, taxed the indus- 
try and labour of the people of this coun- 
try? He had now shown the House how 
far the value of agricultural produce was 
depressed ; how far, as proved by the test 
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was a fair one), the value of our exports 
was depressed, and also to what extent the 
monied man had gained by the depreciation 
of labour. It was under the circumstances 
he had described that it was proposed to 
remove the protection which still remained 
to the industry of the people, whiist the 
currency was to be left in its present state. 
What had been the characteristics of the 
period to which his remarks had applied, 
and which had deservedly been termed 
“‘non-protective?”’ It had been decidedly 
a period marked by the unequal distribution 
of property, and the merging of the trade 
or profitable pursuits o% those who em- 
ployed their labour, joined with small capi- 
tal, into the hands of those great capitalists 
who were urging the present changes. He 
would now allude to another point, which 
constituted a favourite argument of those 
who were anxious to abolish the protection 
enjoyed by agriculture. It was the denial 
of the existence of peculiar burdens on 
land. The hon. Member for Sheffield de- 
nied the existence of these burdens; whilst 
the noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) declared 
that, because the agricultural interest 
would not consent to the Committee which 
the hon. Member for Sheffield proposed, 
therefore they were not entitled, forsooth, 
to have those burdens considered in any ad- 
just ment of the corn question. So far from 
agreeing with the hon. Member for Shef- 
field, it was his (Mr. Newdegate’s) firm 
belief that those burdens amounted to up- 
wards of 12,000,000/. annually, in which 
sum he included tithes. It was commonly 
argued that tithes were not a burden on 
land ; but he would produce the opinion of 
a competent authority, and one which the 
free traders could not question, upon the 
point. Mr. Ricardo most decidedly num- 
bered tithes among the burdens upon agri- 
culture ; and surely hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site would not dispute his authority, if they 
left any authority undisputed. Hewould then 
take the instance selected by Mr. M‘Cul- 
loch, a strenuous advocate for free trade. 
That gentleman quoted Dr. Paley, who, he 
said, could not be regarded as unfriendly 
to the real interests of the Church, and 
who had observed, ‘“‘ Of all institutions 
which were adverse to cultivation and im- 
provement, none was so obnoxious as that 
of tithes.” Yet this was represented to be 
no burden by some hon. Gentlemen. Dr. 
Smith said, ‘‘ Tithe is always a great dis- 
couragement, both to the improvements of 
the landlord and the cultivation of the far- 
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mers. They cannot venture to make the 
most important, which are generally the 
most expensive, improvements.” Hon, 
Members opposite would not, he hoped, 
dispute these authorities. Free traders 
must admit that the authority of Mr. Ri- 
eardo, of Mr. M‘Culloch, of Dr. Paley, and 
Dr. Smith, who were all likely to take dif. 
ferent views of the subject, might justify 
the agricultural interest in regarding tithes 
as a burden. If so, how were the various 
burdens made up? The tithe uncommuted 
in 1843 amounted to 1,960,338/. per an- 
num, and the tithe commuted to 1,539,6701.; 
together, 3,500,000/. The land-tax, after 
excluding for town property the sum of 
550,0001., amounted in the same year to 
1,308,9241. The county rate was 871,215. 
The excess of poor rate paid by the land, 
over and above that paid by house property, 
amounted to 1,000,000/. The average 
malt tax for three years, previous to 1844, 
was 4,188,263/. The highway rate in 
1839 amounted 1,169,8910. ; and—let the 
House mark this item—the levy under 
Schedule B for the property-tax amounted 
in 1843 to 298,763l.! He included that 
item because the farmer was the only 
tradesman who was forbidden “‘ to plead 
no profits.”” These various sums added 
together gave a gross total of 12,339,064. 
He had laid these items before the House, 
because he knew that if anything were left 
unexplained, it was at once set down to the 
disadvantage of the agricultural interest. 
Hon. Members opposite might dispute the 
pressure of every one of these items, and 
he was ready to mect them on that point; 
but they must first disprove them. The 
onus of the case lay with them, and they had 
not yet been able to show by any returns 
they had procured, or by any arguments they 
had adduced, that these were not burdens 
borne by the land. It might be supposed, 
if he left his statement where it was, that he 
would willingly see all those burdens com- 
muted, and that he was ready to give up 
protection, and take some money compen- 
sation for it. Now, in the first place, his 
opinion was, that compensation was impos- 
sible ; and, in the next place, even if it 
were possible, it would not be advantageous 
to accept it. But the following quotation 
would express his sentiments upon this point 
better than any language of his own:— 

“ All those who value genuine piety, the pure 
offspring of the Established Church, and who, un- 
prejudiced by the abuse of the Poor Laws, still 
venerate their human origin and appreciate their 
utility, when cautiously administered ; all these 
(and they form the best part of the community) 
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will strenuously resist any change of the security, 
any transfer of the charge from land to funds. 
The clergy and the landowners, the poor and the 
proprietors, are copartners in the soil; they must 
stand or fall together on their existing tenure ; 
they may fall, indeed, but religion, mercy, and 
justice will fall with them; ‘and they who are 
buried in these ruins are happier than they who 
survive them.’”” 


Now, these were the words of one of the 
authors of the measure under discussion ; 
they were the words of the right hon. Ba- 
ronet the Home Secretary, written some 
years ago—repudiated last week ! He had 
often heard the effects of a relaxation in 
the silk duties referred to as an argument 
in favour of free trade. But was it true 
that the silk trade had not suffered from 
the removal of protection? and, he asked, 
were the goods now produced more valu- 
able than they were; or were they as valu- 
able, in comparison with their bulk and 
quality? The Government must know 
that they were not; and he wished to be 
informed why it was that the refuse now 
worked up by our industrious operatives, 
which came under the head of husks of 
silk, was included in the quantities im- 
ported, upon which the right hon. Baronet 
had founded his statement of the effects of 


relaxed protection ; as though the material 
imported had been all of a nearly similar 
quality, whereas the quality of a great part 
was known to be incomparably inferior to 
real silk. Before he sat down, he wished 
to express what he understood by the term 


protection. By protection, he understood 
a principle which he upheld, not implying 
prohibition, but the regulation of trade. 
He considered the maintenance of protec- 
tion as much a part of the functions and 
duty of Government as protection of the 
person; and he considered that the rule 
by which it should be regulated should be 
the good of the majority ; that the limita- 
tion of it should be, that whilst the good 
of the majority was to be first consulted, 
the interests of the minority should not be 
unduly sacrificed. He considered the ap- 
plication of this principle was as much the 
function of Government as the adminis- 
tration of justice. He had endeavoured 
to express the reasons upon which he 
founded his opinions—opinions which he 
had not taken up lightly: and he could 
not conceive, if a vast majority of that 
House had maintained those opinions for 
years, that it was profitable, in a constitu- 
tional point of view, at the dictation of a 
Minister, who had proved himself the mas- 
ter and dictator of his Cabinet, that they 
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should at once yield them up. Although 
the tone of the right hon. Baronet had 
been somewhat altered of late, yet he con- 
fessed that, coupling it with his expressions 
relating to the aristocracy and the mo- 
narchy, he could not, when he heard those 
expressions, help looking at that ensign of 
the authority of that House (the mace on 
the Table), and thinking that it was well 
that the Statute Books lay between the 
right hon. Baronet and that ensign of our 
authority: for he held that such conduct 
as that of the right hon. Baronet, overbear- 
ing the opinion of his Colleagues; conceal- 
ing his principles, to take the country by 
surprise ; working by force upon those who 
had long followed him, until he had over- 
borne their better judgment; and then going 
over to their adversaries and adopting their 
policy—such conduct as that was not the 
conduct of a constitutional Minister; it was 
injurious to the freedom and liberties of 
the subject ; and until the right hon. Baro- 
net had subjected his change of conduct 
and principle to the decision of the consti- 
tutional tribunal, the constituency of the 
country, he had a right to assert that the 
right hon. Baronet was the Minister of Her 
Majesty’s necessity, and not of Her choice 
—Her Majesty had indicated Her choice by 
calling in another—and he believed that he 
was also the Minister of the necessity of the 
country, and not of the people’s choice. 
Although the right hon. Baronet might be 
the same man, he was not now the same 
Minister; and he thought he held his pre- 
sent position by a tenure more than ques- 
tionable in a constitutional point of view. 
It was true, that of late the Govern- 
ment had adopted a somewhat milder tone; 
but he must say, it was unusual in that 
House to hear a Member of the Govern- 
ment—he alluded to the right hon. Genile- 
man the Secretary of War (Mr. Sidney 
Herbert)—say that if they (the protection- 
ists) did not yield now, they would have to 
yield to force. Ile was not surprised when 
he heard such language as that used by 
leaders of agitation; but when a Minister 
of the Crown thus turned round upon those 
who had faithfully supported him, it was 
as though he said to them with a threat, 
“‘Give up your principles, or yield to 
foree.”” He really thought that phrase 
was, to say the least of it, an unwise ex- 
pression. Such language, he thought, ill 
became an English Minister. It inclined 
one to look round and ask, ‘‘ Where are 
these men who will subdue us?” He re- 
joiced to see the talent and determination 
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which had been evinced by that which was 
now a broken party—a party which had 
been taken at a shameful disadvantage ; 
but he told those hon. Gentlemen with whom 
he (Mr. Newdegate) acted, to persevere. 
They would yet need perseverance. They 
were charged with a great and a patriotic 
cause; and, unless he was greatly mistaken, 
their country would hereafter appreciate 
their conduct. He would allude to one 
other subject. It had been said to them, 
they were raising dissensions among the 
different classes of the community; and he 
had a right to appeal to the previous con- 
duct of their party to ask whether such a 
thing was probable. They had been told that 
they were creating a War of the Roses; that 
they were setting classe8 one against the 
other; and the noble Lord the proposer of the 
Address (Lord F. Egerton) asked them not 
todoso. Now, he (Mr. Newdegate) asked 
whether the constitution of their party gave 
ground for such an accusation? Had they 
not a Plantagenet and a Baring amongst 
them? Had they not a Granby, a Miles, 
and an Arkwright—men derived from and 
connected with various and different classes? 
Such an accusation as that implied an utter 
want of knowledge of those of whom their 
accusers spoke—an utter want of know- 
leege of their character, their habits, and 
their pursuits. 

Mr. BARKLY: As one of those who 
have most recently obtained a seat in this 
House, I should have nothing to plead in 
justification of a reference to the exciting 
topics connected with the past history of 
these discussions, which has formed the 
chief staple of the speeches on this side. 
It is one of the few advantages which my 
inexperience in political life confers upon 
me, that I am able to approach the con- 
sideration of this question as calmly and 
deliberately as that of any other of equal 
magnitude and of equal importance to the 
social and commercial iiterests of this 
country. True, Sir, 1 belong to the pro- 
tected classes; true, the constituents who 
have done me the honour to send me here, 
suppose themselves to be interested in 
maintaining protection ; but this is only an 
additional reason why | should be careful 
not to allow my judgment to be biassed by 
self-interest or prejudice. I consider the 
question, therefore, simply to be, whether 
it will conduce more to the interests of the 
British Empire to carry into fuller effect 
those doctrines respecting freedom of com- 
mercial intercourse with foreign nations, 
which have so materially influenced the 
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legislation of the last twenty years; or 
whether it will be wiser, once and for all, 
to make our stand upon those principles 
of protection to native industry, which 
have been interwoven with the social sys- 
tem of this country for centuries. I am 
not presumptuous enough to expect to 
throw any new light on so wide and com- 
plex a theme; one to be solved rather by 
facts and figures in the closet of the states- 
man, than by eloquence or invective in the 
arena of public debate. My own opinion 
has been, ever since I was entitled to have 
one, that the leading doctrines of political 
economy with respect to trade, were as 
true and as capable of demonstration as 
the propositions of Euclid. But at the 
same time I have always held that it was 
necessary to apply those doctrines with 
great caution and due consideration for the 
complicated interests which have been 
created by a system of policy totally dif- 
ferent; and that protection to agriculture, 
especially, was one of those points on 
which it was incumbent that the return to 
a sounder system should be made as gra- 
dual as possible. In spite of the taunts of 
hon. Members opposite, I still think that 
there is nothing irrational or impractical 
in that belief. If there be, I wonder how 
they can support the Resolutions of the 
right hon. Baronet. Sir, on this ground 
I gave my vote last year against the Mo- 
tion of the hon. Member for Wolverhamp- 
ton; onthis ground, I must in candour ad- 
mit, I should this Session have voted 
against any similar proposition emanating 
from the same quarter had circumstances 
remained unchanged. But, Sir, the case 
assumes a different aspect in my eyes 
when the leader of the Conservative party, 
at the head of a united Cabinet, brings for- 
ward not a lop-sided proposition for the 
abolition of protection to agriculture only, 
like that of the hon. Member, but a com- 
prehensive scheme for the ultimate repeal 
of almost all restrictions on foreign trade ; 
and though I may still be of opinion, that 
had the circumstances of the country per- 
mitted, it would have been better to ac- 
complish so immense a revolution more 
gradually than we are forced to do—though 
I may regret, on party grounds, that the 
task has devolved on the present House of 
Commons—I, for one, dare not assume, 
for such trifling objections, the tremendous 
responsibility of declining to enter into 4 
full examination of the effect which these 
protective duties have had upon the supply 
of food and the demand for the labour of 
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the people of this country, while there is 
yet time for a peaceable settlement of the 
question. I do not mean to say by this 
that the change of one man’s opinion, 
however eminent he may be, or the change 
of twenty men’s opinions, should lead me 
to support measures which I considered 
wrong in principle; but looking at this 
question as I have described it, as one 
simply relating to our rate of progression 
towards free trade, I do maintain that the 
simultaneous advance in the views of the 
leaders of the two great parties in this 
House does materially affect both the fea- 
sibility and the policy of maintaining re- 
strictions on the trade in corn. This fact 
affords in itself primd facie evidence of an 
overruling necessity for the immediate set- 
tlement of the question. It is easy to as- 
sign unworthy motives for that advance in 
the views—I will not call it a change in the 
opinions—on cither part: to ascribe it to 
the influence of agitation is no solution of 
the cause ; for agitation, to be thus power- 
ful and thus successful, it must surely be 
based on some great principle of truth. 
The real reason of that alteration of policy 
was the alarm of a bad harvest, the dread 
of an insufficient supply of food for the 


people of this country. That alarm may or 
may not have been well-founded. Time 
alone can prove that; but it served as an 


awful warning. It brought conviction to 
the minds not of Cabinet Ministers only, 
but of thousands who had before satisfied 
themselves with the belief that the distress 
of 1839 to 1841 was to be accounted for 
solely by the incapacity of the Ministry of 
that day ; by overproduction of our manu- 
factures ; by a deranged system of cur- 
rency; by any of those minor accessaries, 
which in times of political excitement are so 
easily magnified into all-sufficient causes. 
This alarm, and the agitation which pre- 
ceded and no doubt inflamed it, is founded 
on causes of no temporary nature ; it is of 
no evanescent description. It can be traced 
home only to those awful monitors, our Po- 
pulation Abstracts. When a stringent Corn 
Law was first imposed in 1791, we were 
then chiefly an agricultural people: even 
at the commencement of the present cen- 
tury, when our first census was taken, the 
number of persons in Great Britain de- 
pendent on agricultural employment, pro- 
bably exceeded two-fifths of the whole po- 
pulation; in 1821 it had diminished to 
one-third, or 33 per cent ; and in 1841 to 
22 per cent, or less than one-fourth of the 
community. Meantime the skill of our 
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manufacturers and the natural advantages 
they enjoy, have enabled them not only to 
supply the home market with goods of the 
cheapest description, but to increase their 
exports from 22,000,0007. in 1792, to 
58,000,0002. in 1845; so that at least one- 
fourth of their workmen are dependent on 
foreign markets for their livelihood. Hence 
that protection, which in the infancy of 
the manufacturing system was so loudly 
clamoured for by the manufacturers, is now 
repudiated by them. The right hon. Ba- 
ronet quoted the other night a well-known 
passage from the Wealth of Nations, to 
prove that the landed interest only followed 
the example of the manufacturers in ap- 
plying for protective duties for their corn 
and cattle, as if any doubt were entertained 
of the accuracy of Adam Smith in this as- 
sertion: it is sufficient to look to the con- 
duct of the manufacturers in the United 
States, or in France, or within the pre- 
cincts of the Zollverein. In these coun- 
tries it is the manufacturers who clamour 
for monopoly—the producers of agricul- 
tural produce who are in favour of free 
trade. It is absurd, therefore, and inju- 
rious to the cause of truth, for the Anti- 
Corn-Law League to plume themselves 
upon their superior enlightenment, and 
to boast an intelligence surpassing that of 
the agriculturists, since it is evidently self- 
interest alone that prompts their agitation. 
Still, even on this ground the manufactu- 
rers are entitled to a fair hearing, and to 
impartial justice at the hands of this House. 
They allege that the operation of the pre- 
sent Corn Law, is in the best of seasons, to 
limit the quantity of their manufactures 
which foreigners can take in exchange ; 
and that when the harvest in this country 
is deficient, they are either excluded from 
competing in neutral markets by the com- 
paratively high wages necessitated by the 
high price of food, or that they are involved 
in disputes with their workmen, because 
they cannot afford to pay,them enough to 
maintain them in comfort. They allege 
further, that the example of Great Britain 
in establishing prohibitory and protective 
duties, has led other countries to impose 
and to maintain similar duties on articles 
of British manufacture; and that the demand 
for the produce of their skill and labour is 
thereby materially limited. Now, Sir, 
connected as I am, by interests and by 
sympathy, exclusively with the class which 
demands the continuance of protection, I 
can, nevertheless, not disguise from myself 
that these allegations of our manufacturers 
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are founded in truth, and that however 
exaggerated the expectations they may 
entertain of the advantages which free 
trade in corn will confer upon them, they 
would be entitled, were it merely a ques- 
tion between themselves and the agricul- 
tural interest, to claim, in common justice, 
the restoration of trade to its natural and 
unrestricted state. Personally, from our 
tastes and habits, we may regret being ac- 
cessary to the further extension which the 
removal of these restrictions must give to 
the manufacturing system. We may view 
its progress with alarm, because having no 
similar example before us in history we 
may well doubt whither it tends. But 
such regrets are unavailing here: our duty 
is to to legislate on principles of justice for 
the present as it is, not to arraign the 
wisdom of Providence, because it is not 
what we suppose it ought to be. We 
might as well propose to abandon agricul- 
ture, and become a nation of hunters or 
shepherds, as attempt to check the onward 
progress of our manufacturing system. 
Nor ought we to desire to do so. Nations, 
like individuals, are responsible for the due 
exercise of the advantages with which God 
has endowed them. When we are disposed 
to regret that we are no longer an agricul- 
tural people, let us remember that the vast 
treasures of mineral wealth which this 
country possesses—its coal and its iron— 
were not bestowed on it to lie idle; but 
were entrusted to it with the glorious mis- 
sion of diffusing by their means commerce 
and civilization to the ends of the earth. 
Sir, I have stated that if this were merely 
a question between the interests of the 
manufacturers and the agriculturists, the 
latter must in fairness give way; but I am 
aware that these protective duties are de- 
fended by many on far higher grounds— 
that they are believed to be essential to the 
prosperity and independence of the nation 
at large. This argument, as to national 
independence, I must own has had great 
weight on my mind; though in proportion 
as I have investigated the grounds on which 
ts rests, that weight has diminished. We 
are told that the British corngrower, not 
being able to stand the competition of the 
foreigner, a great quantity of land in this 
country will be thrown out of cultivation, 
and we shall become dependent on foreign 
nations for a great part of our supply of 
food. This presumed inability on our part 
to compete in the production of corn is re- 
ferred to the greater taxation to which our 
farmers are subject. The hon. Member 
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for Sunderland put the argument in the 
popular form, when he said we owe eight 
hundred millions: taxes to an enormous 
amount must be annually raised to pay the 
interest; and these taxes enhance the cost 
of all articles on which they are levied. [ 
suppose the hon. Member did not intend to 
assert that other countries pay no taxes. 
He put the case of an English shoemaker, 
indeed, and asked how he could possibly 
compete with the French shoemaker; as if 
he thought that there were no taxes in 
France. Has he never heard of the octroi, 
or dues levied at the entrance of every 
town on provisions and fuel? Has he never 
heard of the foncier, that heavy tax upon 
the rent and profits of the farmer, which 
must of course ultimately fall on the con- 
sumer? Why, Sir, a Committee of this 
Ilouse reported in 1821, that the taxation 
of other countries, compared with their 
resources, was heavier than our own. 
Without going this length, let us take the 
ease of Holland, the country most similarly 
situated to ourselyes in regard to density 
of population and magnitude of debt. In 
that country, according to Mr. Macgregor, 
the annual taxation amounts to 26s. per 
head, or 6s. or 7s. less than our own, and 
yet it suffers under so mitigated a form of 
the sliding-seale, that wheat is admitted 
at a nominal duty of 1s. 3d., when the 
home price is 45s. per quarter. And what 
is the effect of this? Is Holland thereby 
rendered dependent on foreign countries 
for its daily bread? On the contrary, it 
grows nearly a quarter of wheat for every 
inhabitant ; while at the same time an im- 
mense import and export corn trade is car- 
ried on, which would inevitably secure a 
steady price, were it not for the disturbing 
influence of our sliding-scale. [have alluded 
only to public taxation: the hon. Member 
for Warwickshire complained, however, of 
local taxation. Sir, all I can say is, that 
if that press, as is alleged, unfairly upon the 
land, the sooner the subject is investigated 
the better. If it can be shown that any 
excess of poor rate paid by land, any as- 
sessments borne by it which ought to be 
thrown on the Consolidated Fund, exceed 
the corresponding exemptions from legacy 
and probate duty, &c.; if it ean be proved 
that the malt tax, the hop duty, the pro- 
hibition against growing tobacco—restrict 
the demand for the use of the soil, more 
than it is indemnified for by the differen- 
tial duties on foreign and colonial spirits, 
by the exclusion of molasses from breweries 
and distilleries, by the protection still given 
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to butter and cheese—these are very good 
reasons indeed for a revision of our whole 
fiscal system as soon as the Corn Laws are 
at an end; but they are not reasons to 
stand in the way of a change otherwise 
desirable. I see no reason, therefore, to 
fear that our taxation, either public or local, 
will necessarily disable our farmers from 
competing with the cheaply produced corn 
of the foreigner. But after all, where is 
this immense supply of cheap corn to come 
from? The hon. Member for Sunderland 
(Mr. Hudson) indeed told us, that he had 
laid down wheat in 1837 at 25s. per quar- 
ter; but he did not tell us what quantity; he 
did not tell us why with the enormous profit 
he must have realized, he did not, following 
the bent of his comprehensive mind, extend 
his operations to half a million quarters, 
and thus make a fortune faster than at 
mere railway speed. Why, is it not noto- 
rious, that however low the price may be 
when there are no orders from this country, 
the demand for a few hundred thousand 
quarters of wheat at Dantzic or Odessa, 
raises the price at once to tbe level of our 
own markets, and causes freights and every 
thing else to rise in proportion? And what 


is the probability of any great increase from 
these countries ? Have we not the reports of 
our Consuls abroad—of Mr. Jacob and others 
—showing that from their social condition, 


this is very distant and improbable. The 
hon. Member for Newport (Mr. W. Martin) 
went so fully into this branch of the subject 
the other night, that I will not weary the 
House with statistical details. I will only 
say, that nothing that fell from the hon. 
Member for Somersetshire (Mr. Miles) in 
his geographical dissertation upon Poland 
and Russia refuted that speech, and as to 
his glowing description of the Valley of the 
Mississippi, I wonder he should refer to the 
imaginative De Tocqueville for his state- 
ments, when his hon. relative the Member 
for Bristol (Mr. P. Miles), who visited it 
about the same time as myself, could have 
80 easily relieved his fears as to its be- 
coming a great wheat-producing country, 
without millions of capital to drain and em- 
bank, and millions of population to cultivate 
it. Sir, if that authority were not enough, 
the hon. Member might have derived com- 
fort from his hon. ally the Member for 
Roxburghshire (Mr. Scott), who stated that 
the great danger of free trade was, that 
Canada would dissolve her connexion with 
this country, in order to secure for her 
corn the better market of the United States. 
On a review of the whole question I think 
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it is more to be apprehended, that we shall 
not continue to get foreign corn in as great 
quantities and as cheap as we now do, than 
that we shall draw any larger proportion 
of our supplies from abroad. For after all, 
Sir, what reason have we to flatter our- 
selves that we are at present independent 
of foreign supply. Have we not in the last 
five years—years generally of bountiful 
harvests —imported nearly 10,000,000 
quarters of wheat, and never less than a 
million quarters in any one year? Are we 
not obliged to have recourse, whenever an 
unfavourable season oceurs, to foreign 
countries, for at least 2,000,000 quarters, 
or about 20 per cent. of the produce of 
Great Britain? Is not, therefore, in fact 
a proportion of our population, varying from 
a fifth to a tenth, always dependent on im- 
ported food ? This supposed independence 
of foreign supply, is really, after all, one of 
those political lies to which the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sheffield referred; and I cannot see 
that, in the event of the general war which 
is threatened, we should be worse off in 
respect of obtaining a foreign supply under 
a system of free trade, than we are now. 
At any rate it is only a question of degree; 
and, looking to the fact that we imported 
an annual average of 600,000 quarters 
throughout the last war, and that, as the 
noble mover of the Address reminded you, 
one and a half million quarters were im- 
ported in 1810, during the time when the 
Berlin and Milan decrees were most en- 
forced; I think all experience justifies us in 
concluding that the danger on this score is 
much exaggerated. Besides, after all, a 
general war in both hemispheres can hardly 
burst upon us all at once; and a year or, 
two, at most, would-enable us to break up. 
grass land, and to increase our production: 
of wheat by other means even it were at 
the expense of a little cross cropping. Sir, 
on these grounds I conclude that there is 
no valid objection to a free trade in corn 
in a national point of view: it is certain 
that it must have a beneficial effect in many 
respects. But, Sir, desirable as free trade 
may be in a national point of view, I am 
bound, as the representative of a consti- 
tuency dependent on the prosperity of agri- 
culture, to see that it be carried out in a 
manner as little injurious as possible to the 
interests of the three great classes engaged 
in it—labourers, farmers, and landowners. 
First, as to the effect of a change in the 
Corn Law upon the interests of the agri- 
cultural labourer: this involves a preli- 
minary~ inquiry as to what is his present 
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condition after thirty years of uninterrupted 
peace—thirty years of continued protec- 
tion to agriculture. I have no disposition 
to exaggerate the hardships of that con- 
dition: sooner than be supposed to do so, I 
will simply assert what I believe no one 
will deny, that there is something alto- 
gether unsatisfactory in it, excepting, per- 
haps, in the neighbourhood of great towns 
and manufactories. I do not contend that 
it would necessarily have been otherwise 
if we had had a free trade in corn ; I look 
for no permanent improvement from such 
a cause, since, even if any fall in the 
price of food thus produced were not 
eventually counterbalanced by a fall in 
wages, nothing is more certain than that 
the irresistible tendency of population 
to press upon the means of subsistence, 
would in a very few years reduce the 
labourer to his former condition. That 
condition can only be permanently im- 
proved by his moral elevation; and I do 
most fervently join in the hope expressed 
by the hon, and learned Member for Bath, 
that advantage will be taken of the oppor- 
tunity which a temporary cheapness of food 
will afford us to improve the physical con- 
dition and to provide education for the 
I do 
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poorer classes of this vast Empire. 
not, I repeat, attribute the present condi- 
tion of the labourer to the Corn Laws: all 
I allege is, that that condition is not such 
that I can conscientiously make it a ground 
for resisting the abolition of the Corn Laws, 


if otherwise desirable. Bad, however, as 
it is, I still admit with thankfulness, that 
it is superior to that of the peasantry of 
most other countries in Europe; and 
when I hear it asserted, that by throwing 
these labourers into direct competition with 
the Russian serf or the Pomeranian boor, 
he will be inevitably reduced to the same 
standard of subsistence, the assertion cer- 
tainly deserves investigation. There is 
something at first sight plausible enough 
in the argument, that the rate of wages in 
two countries competing with each other in 
the production of similar articles must be 
identical, and, ceteris paribus, they might 
be so; though even in this view it would 
be difficult to say why, by opening the 
corn trade, we have not at least as good a 
chance of conferring on our labourers the 
same command over the necessaries of life 
(for that really is the point, though hon. 
Gentlemen lose sight of it when they talk 
about money wages) as is enjoyed by those 
whose competition is so much dreaded on 
the banks of the Ohio, as of lowering them 
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to the black bread which forms the common 
food on the banks of the Vistula or the 
Volga. But, in truth, the rate of wages 
in any particular country does not depend 
upon the amount paid for similar labour in 
competing countries, but, as has frequentl 

been observed, upon the demand for labour 
in that country; and the demand for labour 
depends upon the wealth of that country in 
proportion to its population. If the surplus 
income of a country goes on accumulating 
faster than the population increases, the 
rate of wages is in no danger whatever of 
falling. This is no newfangled theory of 
political economy: we can appeal to every 
day’s experience for its truth. In the 
United States, the most thriving commu- 
nity in the world, because the progressive 
increase of national capital is greater than 
in any other country, wages are 4s. or 5s, 
per day, while the price of a bushel of wheat 
is searcely so much. If America be ob- 
jected to, as not a corn-importing country, 
take Holland, to which I have already re- 
ferred, and you will find wages are ls, 3d, 
to ls. 8d. per day, or very little below our 
own currency. But why look abroad, when 
we have sufficient proof under our very 
eyes to show how groundless is this alarm 
of lowering the condition of the peasantry 
of Great Britain by competition? For the 
last forty years they have been in unre- 
stricted competition with a people as badly 
housed, as miserably clad, as wretchedly 
fed as any to be found in Europe, inhabit- 
ing a country, acre for acre, more fertile 
than Great Britain; where, in the words 
of an eminent writer, the land now culti- 
vated might be made to yield three times 
the quantity it does, and where there exist 
millions of acres perfectly well adapted for 
cultivation, but which have never yet sup- 
plied a morsel of food forman. I refer, of 
course, to Ireland, which supplies us with 
three or four million quarters of grain and 
pulse, although our annual average impor- 
tation of wheat and flour, notwithstanding 
all these inducements to British capitalists, 
still falls short of half a million quarters. 
Now, how has this wholesale competition 
affected our labourers’ wages ? I speak, not, 
of course, of the influx of Irish labourers 
into this country, which, no doubt, has had 
a lowering effect on the labour market 
—that is a separate question ; but I ask, 
has this competition with Ireland reduced 
our labourer to the level of their Irish com- 
petitors in respect to food, clothing, and 
wages ? 1s 8d. per day the rate of wages; 
and do thousands of able-bodied men re- 
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main unemployed at that rate throughout 
the greater portion of the year? And if 
this is not the effect of a competition be- 
tween England and Ireland under a free 
trade in corn, why should it be of that be- 
tween England and Russia? Even admit- 
ting that a somewhat larger proportion of 
our food will be for a time grown abroad, 
and a somewhat smaller proportion at home, 
that would not necessarily influence wages; 
for if we import corn, we export manu- 
factures to pay for it, so that the actual 
quantity of employment, the actual demand 
for labour, will be unaltered thereby. I 
know that there is an objection to this pro- 
position, because it involves the transfer of 
labourers from agriculture to manufactures. 
I admit the force of it to a certain extent ; 
for though Dukes have, I believe, sub- 
scribed to help the emigration of labour 
from Buckinghamshire to Lancashire, I am 
quite ready to allow that such an emigra- 
tion would be attended with a snapping of 
ties, and a change of habits, productive of 
a certain degree of inconvenience and even 
suffering. Political economy is charged 
with estimating men as mere machines ; I, 
at any rate, do not wish to do so; and | 
should certainly be averse to the transition 


to a state of free trade unaccompanied with 
greater precautions and safeguards on this 
head, if it had not pleased Providence to 
provide them ready to our hand at the pre- 
sent moment in the extension of the railway 


system. Sir, that extension has not been 
taken into account by the opponents of 
this measure in this point of view, though 
they have made the most of it as explain- 
ing the increased prosperity of the country 
during the last three years: another in- 
stance, it strikes me, of confusing cause 
and effect together—the construction of 
railways being rather the effect of national 
prosperity than the cause of it. The 
capital invested in them must either arise 
from an increase of the surplus income of 
the nation, which proves its previous pros- 
perity, or it must be diverted from other 
channels in which it would equally have 
afforded employment to labour, and equally 
therefore have increased the consumption 
of taxable commodities. I turn, however, 
from this digression to consider how the 
proposed changes will affect the farmer. 
This is a point on which I do not feel 
qualified to go into detail, as I have 
little practical experience of agriculture. 
Hon. Gentlemen opposite have attempted 
to persuade the tenant-farmer that this is 
not a question that affects him; and no 
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doubt, in the abstract, looking upon him 
as a mere manufacturer of food, the pro- 
position is true; for, however much the 
price of corn may be lowered, the farmer * 
must still get a remunerative return for 
the capital he applies to the land, either by 
giving a diminished proportion of its pro- 
duce to the landlord, on the one hand, or 
to the labourer, on the other. The far- 
mer’s profit, as a mere agent in the cultiva- 
tion of land, must be made up either from 
rent or wages, or he will cease to apply 
his capital to it. This is all true in the 
abstract ; but it will be many years before 
it can become true in practice; and I am 
so far from thinking this merely a question 
of rent—I have already said I do not 
think it a question of wages—that I believe 
that, in fact, the farmer will have to bear 
the brunt of the effects of the change, 
whatever they may be. I believe that these 
effects will be worn off before the landlord’s 
turn comes to be affected by them. I am 
quite aware, however, that a temporary 
drop of even a few shillings a quarter will 
be seriously felt by the farmers of England; 
and I have too high an opinion of the 
landlords of England to suppose that they 
will not make every allowance which the 
circumstances of their tenantry may re- 
quire. At the same time it is a very 
shortsighted view to suppose that a de- 
crease in the price of corn is so much dead 
loss to the farmer: of course, there must 
be a consequent decrease in farming 
charges; and though that decrease may 
have been exaggerated in the pamphlet of 
Trimmer and Moreton, upon the etfects of 
protecting duties on agriculture, there is 
no doubt that the removal of the duty from 
maize, and its diminution on clover and 
other seeds, will be a very great boon to 
the farmer who has capital to take advan- 
tage of these relaxations; and I believe 
that the changes proposed on other points 
by Her Majesty’s Government, in the Law 
of Settlement, and in the management of 
the highway rate, will be of material ad- 
vantage to him. I say, the farmer who 
has capital, because the only anxiety I 
have is for that class of farmers which un- 
fortunately has sprung up under the pre- 
sent system, and who do not possess a suf- 
ficient proportion of that requisite for the 
land which is entrusted to them—a class 
which has been much, I fear, sustained by 
the operation of the sliding-scale, by ena- 
bling them just to save their rents in un- 
favourable seasons by the high price of 
corn, and which, of course, without that 
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support, must be extinguished. But, after 
all, will it not be for the benefit of all 
classes that such should be the case, and 
that the land should not be entrusted to 
men who, as the expression is, starve it. 
The landlord will undoubtedly benefit: he 
will be able, by and by, to grant leases as 
is done in Scotland, where we have a su- 
perior class of tenants possessing abundant 
skill and capital. The tenant-farmer will 
benefit, not only by these leases, but by 
the competition for farms being confined to 
those who are in a legitimate position to 
compete. Even the poorer class of farmers 
—I cannot say the small farmers, for a 
small farmer may be as able to do justice 
to his land as the large farmer—will them- 
selves benefit by being released from a 
false position. Finally, with regard to the 
effect of the abolition of the Corn Laws on 
the position of the landowner, it is assert- 
ed, and I fear truly, that a large portion of 
the landed interest is deeply encumbered, 
partly, no doubt, owing to the effects of 
settlements made during the high prices of 
war, and the subsequent resumption of a 
sounder system of currency ; and an appre- 
hension is entertained that, in the event of 
any sudden change which should lower 
rents, and thus diminish the saleable value 
of land, many mortgages would be fore- 
closed, and many ancient families ruined. 
I have already stated why I expect that 
such will not be the case. I look for no 
material alteration in the value of land; 
I think that the settlement of this great 
question, which has been so long impending, 
will cause a sufficient flow of capital to the 
land to sustain its value, even if rents 
should at first somewhat fall from the tem- 
porary abandonment of inferior soils. I 
think rents, however, more likely eventu- 
ally to rise than to fall, and I have no fears 
for the landed interest. Should it be other- 
wise, no one would regret it more deeply 
than myself. The importance of an an- 
cient territorial aristocracy, as contributing 
to maintain the balance of power in our 
mixed Constitution, is, I believe, under- 
valued by political writers, and they are 
too apt to treat the transfer of property 
from this class to those beneath as a mere 
matter of debtor and creditor. I concur in 
no such view; I entertain no other feelings 
than those of respect and regard for the 
landed gentry of this country; and I should 
look with aversion to the repeal of the 
Corn Laws, if I thought there were any 
risk of their ancestral mansions and vene- 
rable trees falling a prey to the money- 
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lender, or even being transferred by any 
unnatural revolution, or to any undue ex- 
tent, to the cotton lord or the railway po- 
tentate. But, Sir, it is because [ do 
value a landed aristocracy, that I will not 
abet them in an encounter with the people 
upon so exciting a point as the supply of 
their food. It is said, this is not a popular 
question. True, it has not been made 
one; but it is a question upon which the 
middle classes are almost unanimous—those 
middle classes—those tenpounders—upon 
whom the Reform Bill conferred the power 
which it took partly from the higher classes, 
the boroughholders, partly from the lower 
classes, the scot and lot voters, and the 
potwallopers, &e. Depend upon it the 
middle class is in earnest on this subject; 
and if they once get angered and excited 
by a contest, they will disregard the con- 
sequences, and call in the democracy to 
their aid, as they called it in to carry that 
very Reform Bill by the prospect of politi- 
cal privileges, which they afterwards took 
eare not to secure. Another time, how- 
ever, the fierce tide of democracy may not 
be so easily checked, and your nomination 
boroughs, nay, your hereditary peerage 
and law of primogeniture, may fall a sacri- 
fice before it is arrested. I know you do 
not apprehend this danger from what you 
call an appeal to the country. You look 
at the result of the last general election, 
and flatter yourselves that the cause of 
protection is still as strong as ever it was; 
but you deceive yourselves egregiously if 
you imagine that it was to the agricultural 
interest alone that the majority on this 
side of the House, at the commencement 
of the present Parliament, was attributa- 
ble. You forgot that the influence of the 
commercial class, which forms the connect- 
ing link between the manufacturers and 
the agriculturist, was on your side. That 
influence turned the scale in many of your 
wealthiest counties—Middlesex, Surrey, 
Kent. By it Conservative Members were 
returned in London, Liverpool, Bristol, 
and IHull—the great commercial empori- 
ums—and a tone thus given to the whole 
representation of the Empire. The hon. 
Member for Huntingdon and the hon. 
Mover of the Amendment are of course 
fitter exponents of the views of that mer- 
cantile body than I ean pretend to be; 
but this I do think—a tolerably extensive 
acquaintance with the feelings of that 
class warrants me in saying—that their 
confidence in the right hon. Baronet is still 
unshaken, That confidence was placed in 
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him when they were yet scared at the 
democratic excesses which attended the 
passing of the Reform Bill; it united them 
to that great Conservative party which the 
right hon. Baronet created, in the belief 
that he would advocate a more tolerant 
policy in Church and State, than that 
which had proved the ruin of the old Tory 
party. That confidence grew stronger as 
the financial incapacity of the Melbourne 
Administration proved more and more ap- 
parent ; and at the general election they 
supported the right hon. Baronet, not be- 
cause they supposed him to be the oppo- 
nent of free trade, but because they thought 
he would never have proposed a sweeping 
measure of financial change with a bank- 
rupt Exchequer, and without a majority 
in either House of Parliament to support 
it. Sir, the commercial and mercantile 
body have at any rate not been disap- 
pointed in the right hon. Baronet ; and I 
believe they will again rally round him in 
defence of national order and of national 
credit. If you do now desert him—if you 
hesitate to follow the enlarged and en- 
lightened policy he has chalked out—in 
vain will you look to the mercantile class 
for aid. In vain will you call on the co- 


lonial interest to range itself with you in 
oS 


defence of the protection which they still 
receive. They will remember the marvel- 
lous facility with which you rescinded your 
vote on the Sugar Duties. They will 
remember your suicidal refusal, year after 
year, to put Australian corn on a footing 
with Canadian ; and they will prefer to let 
their special claims for a gradual applica- 
tion of free-trade principles rest exclu- 
sively on the validity of the grounds they 
ean adduce in their defence. Where then 
will your majority be? There are many 
among you who know all this—who be- 
lieve the cause of protection to be desper- 
ate—but who fear that prompt concession 
will only lead to further and more demo- 
cratic demands. They dread the power of 
the manufacturers: they urge that the 
League is but an incarnation of upstart 
democratie ambition—that it has ulterior 
objects—and, with a spirit worthy of a bet- 
ter cause, they are determined to resist 
this first inroad ; and if they must fall, to 
fall, as the hon. Member for Cheshire ex- 
pressed it, with honour. I regret that 
language should have been used by the 
hon, Member for Durham, and others both 
in and out of this House, calculated to 
give a colour to such fears. But I do not 
myself believe that any such spirit pre- 
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vails among those who have upheld the 
League—dangerous as I think the perma- 
nent existence of such a body might be- 
come. I do not think such a spirit can 
exist in a country where the highest ranks 
and the greatest emoluments are open to 
all. If it did exist, it would be powerless ; 
for I am sure it would in vain appeal to 
the lower orders against their natural pro- 
tectors, the aristocracy, unless unhappily 
they should be set against them on a ques- 
tion of this exciting nature. But, Sir, if 
it be true that such a spirit is lurking in 
this movement ; that we are on the eve, as 
some suppose, of a struggle between the 
aristocratic and democratic elements of our 
Constitution ; let me ask you whether the 
chivalry of England can find no better 
cause to fall in, than an inglorious strug- 
gle for the perpetuation of a bread tax ? 
If the contest is to come, let us join issue 
in defence of our Church ; let us present 
an unflinching front in support of our 
Throne and our Peerage; but do not, with 
divided counsels and disunited ranks, rush 
into a contest with the people in an at- 
tempt to restrict the supply of their daily 
food, and the wages of their industry. 

Mr. P. BENNET, Jvn., said, he took 
that the first opportunity that presented 
itself, to offer a few brief observations to 
the notice of the House, and to advert to 
the astonishment and surprise caused in 
the whole country at the sudden change 
that had taken place in the opinions of the 
right hon. Baronet at the head of the Go- 
vernment. Admitting the able manner in 
which the right hon. Gentleman had con- 
ducted the financial affairs of this country, 
he could not help always feeling a degree 
of distrust, because of the way in which the 
right hon. Baronet had deserted his prin- 
ciples likewise on a former occasion, in 
respect to a much more important object 
than that now under consideration, namely, 
the integrity of the Protestant religion. 
When he (Mr. Bennet) saw the right hon. 
Genlteman repudiating all he had done, and 
unsaying all he had said on that point, as 
well as on the subject of protection to agri- 
culture, he could not contemplate the next 
step which the right hon. Baronet might 
take without fear and apprehension, be- 
cause of the danger with which such deser- 
tion of principle menaced the country at 
large. It grieved him to the heart to say 
so, but such were his convictions. He 
entirely disagreed with the able speech of 
his hon. Friend the Member for Leomin- 
ster, who had in great measure used the 
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arguments of the Member for Durham and 
the League—arguments which had been, 
in more able and more eloquent language, 
repeated to the House by the right hon. 
Baronet. Having heard the speech of the 
right hon. Baronet, and listened to it atten- 
tively, he could not forget those speeches 
eloquent in opposition to the principles the 
right hon. Baronet now contended for, and, 
forgetting, forego the opinions formed un- 
der his tuition. He (Mr. Bennet) repre- 
sented an agricultural county; and sceing 
that their best interests were assailed by 
the course taken by the right hon. Baro- 
net, he hoped the House would excuse him 
if he expressed himself too warmly upon 
the subject in debate. He had constantly 
resided in an agricultural district, and he 
had the best opportunities of perceiving the 
good feeling that subsisted between the 
three great classes into which the agricul- 
tural population was divisible—the labourer, 
the yeoman, and the landlord. The exist- 
ence of this feeling to an extent which no 
one who had not lived among them for so 
long a period as he, could credit, he was 
prepared to bear witness to; and he could 
also aver, from his own knowledge, that no 
country gentleman with whom he was ac- 
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quainted looked upon the question at issue 
as a matter of rent, but as a matter of 
kindly feeling for the yeoman, the tenant- 


farmer, and the labourer. Moreover, he 
was perfectly satisfied that their whole wish 
was to make the labourer as comfortable 
as he could be made by an increase of 
wages, and that they looked much less to 
their own interests in the question than to 
the advantages of their tenants. There had 
been a great competition latterly for labour, 
in consequence of the demand caused by 
railroad speculations, and the labourer con- 
sequently got more than he would for his 
labour under ordinary circumstances ; but 
the labourer who was attached to his cot- 
tage and his residence would scarcely go 
into the depraved associations which he 
(Mr. Bennet) was sorry to say had been 
the concomitant of the railway system in 
this country. Having been returned lately 
for a part of the country where the excite- 
ment produced by the plan of the right 
hon. Baronet had not spread to any great 
extent, he believed that when that excite- 
ment was at its full height, a most striking 
result would be the consequence on a future 
appeal to the constitueneies. There had 
not been the least effort, however, on the part 
of the League, to prevent his return; nor 
had the adhesion of the Premier eyen to the 
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League prevented the return of five protec. 
tion Members to fill up so many county 
vacancies, without the League even yen. 
turing to interfere ; which was significant 
as to the feeling of the agricultural dis. 
tricts. Being interested in the county of 
Cambridge, he was anxious to ask the So- 
licitor General, if he had been in his place, 
whether they were to have his assistance 
in maintaining protection? That hon. and 
learned Gentleman, in his speech at Cam- 
bridge on his election for the borough—his 
return for which was greatly owing to the 
country gentlemen of the neighbourhood— 
that hon. and learned Gentleman had stated 
that it was the greatest folly to attempt to 
introduce the principle of free trade into 
this country ; and the hon. and learned 
Gentleman used upon that occasion the 
strongest language possible in favour of 
protection. He should not refer to the 
observations of the right on. Baronet, 
who had pronounced himseif wrong upon 
every former occasion, but he should con- 
tent himself with expressing his most de- 
cided opposition to the measures of the 
Government. 

Mr. MUNTZ said, the House was in 
rather an unfortunate state, and that he 
was the most fortunate man in it, except 
that he was not the most fashionable. He 
had no change to make in the opinion he 
had professed for the last thirty years. He 
had no speeches to retract, no principles to 
repudiate, and he had no cause of quarrel 
with the right hon. Baronet at the head of 
the Government. He differed with that 
right hon. Gentleman on the question be- 
fore the House; he differed from the hon. 
Gentlemen who sat around him; and he 
differed from the hon. Gentlemen who sat 
on the other side of the House. But withal 
there was no man amongst them more 
anxious than he was for the passing of 
the measure by a triumphant majority. Its 
passing would be a national benefit, for it 
would tear away the veil of delusion which 
had obscured the common sense of the 
country for so long a period, and would 
remove for ever the perpetual excuse for 
political wrong —‘*‘ the Corn Law did this, 
and the Corn Law did that, and the Corn 
Law did everything.”” He (Mr. Muntz) 
had repeatedly told the right hon. Baronet 
that he would ultimately have to reduce the 
price of everything to the continental level, 
or keep up prices and the wages of labour 
in this country nominally higher than 
at present. The right hon. Baronet had 
taken the former course on this occasion. 
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He thought it was the wrong course; but 
the right hon. Baronet having taken it, he 
thought it was his duty to support him, 
and enable him to carry out his views. 
[Laughter.] Hon. Gentlemen might laugh; 
he was long enough in that House to know 
that laughter decided no question sub- 
mitted for discussion; but he thought they 
would not laugh when they heard his rea- 
sons, which were, that any state of things 
was better than the uncertainty of the last 
thirty years. Now, as to the question before 
the House. Hon. Members on the opposite 
side of the House had done well to change 
their cry from ‘‘ protection to agriculture,’”’ 
to that of ‘‘ protection to native industry.”’ 
He contended that all native industry 
ought to be protected against the untaxed 
industry of other countries. perce 
He heard those cheers, but he advise 

those who cheered not to crow until they 
were out of the wood. Had they, he begged 
to ask them, protected all native industry ? 
He denied that they had—they had pro- 
tected a portion, to a certain extent; but 
not all the native industry of the country. 
The hon. Member for Neweastle (Mr. 
Colquhoun), a few nights ago, had re- 
ferred to him, and stated that for certain 


manufactures he was not now paying the 
labourers one-sixth of the wages he paid 
them some thirty years ago; and the 
hon. Member had done him (Mr. Muntz) 
the justice to say that he was the sup- 
porter of the rights and interests of the 


poor. In and out of Parliament he had 
ever been the same, and why? Because 
the poor were unable to defend or protect 
themselves. The remark made by the hon. 
Member (Mr. Colquhoun) was correct, for 
at the present moment he was paying for 
one description of manufacture just one- 
sixth of the wages he paid to his workmen 
in the year 1816. This, however, did not 
apply to all his labourers: to some he paid 
one-half—to others one quarter of their 
former wages, according to the nature of the 
work, and according also to the manufac- 
ture having to be brought by exportation 
into competition with foreign manufactures. 
The variations in the wages of labour de- 
pended exactly upon the contiguity of the 
competition with foreign manufactures. He 
repeated, that only a portion of the labour 
of this country had been protected by the 
Legislature. True, that protection had 
been given to the home labourers, the car- 
penter, the blacksmith, the wheelwright, the 
smith; but they had not given protection 
to the labourers who carried on such trades 
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as the Manchester, Leeds, and Birmingham 
trades, which came into competition with fo- 
reign manufacturers ; and that was the rea- 
son why he objected tothe Corn Laws, which 
were put forward as the means of protec- 
tion to native industry. But he must add 
that he did not think the repeal of those 
laws would produce all the advantages 
which, in and out of the House, had been 
stated would be thereby achieved. The 
House had heard the speech of the right 
right hon. Baronet at the head of the Go- 
vernment—they had heard the speech of 
the right hon. Baronet the Secretary for 
the Home Department—and they had also 
heard the speech of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary at War (Mr. 8. Her- 
bert); but he submitted that those speeches 
contradicted each other as to the positive 
effects of the change which was contem- 
plated. What would be the use of repeal 
if it did not produce a reduction of prices ? 
— if it would not be productive of a reduc- 
tion, he would not vote for it; it was be- 
cause the repeal ought, must, and would, 
reduce prices, that he should vote for it. If 
wages of labour could not be protected, 
then let all classes row in the same boat 
—let them swim together for their lives, 
and, if they must sink, let them sink to- 
gether. Both sides of the House had lent 
themselves to the right hon. Baronet in 
all his monetary measures, which had ne- 
cessarily reduced the value of all property, 
produce and labour: they had, in fact, 
sowed the wind, and they now reaped the 
whirlwind. Though the right hon. Ba- 
ronet now said, to justify his cause, that 
famine in Ireland stared him and the coun- 
try in the face, and therefore that further 
progress in the removal of restrictions 
affecting the importation of food must be 
made, and advances in the direction of 
free trade must be kept up with other 
nations; still the real conviction of the 
right hon. Baronet was, that he must carry 
out the principles of a reduction of prices 
in support of his monetary system. When 
his commercial property had been reduced, 
and his men and their families reduced to 
ruin and beggary, did they feel for their mi- 
series, or do anything to relieve them? No, 
the Members of Parliamenthad not hesitated 
to take care of themselves. He spoke of 
both sides. The Whigs had done the same. 
They sneered at commercial distresses, but 
now retribution was come both upon them 
and the right hon. Baronet. It was im- 
possible for them to deny the fact which 
stared them in the face, that for thirty 
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years they had protected themselves at the 
expense of the people, and yet now they 
turned round and said, ‘‘ We have been 
wrong all along—we are now going to be- 
come angels, for we are converted, con- 
vineed that, after all, honesty is the best 
policy.”” He (Mr. Muntz) had very little 
confidence in such sudden convictions, 
without any sufficient reasons being given. 
But he must say, that if any conduct 
was to be deprecated, it was that which 
knocked down the right hon. Baronet 
with one hand, and picked him up with 
the other. He himself could say hard 
things, for he was not mealy-mouthed, but 
he could not be fleeey on the one side, and 
dirty on the other. The right hon. Ba- 
ronet had plainly said that he was convinced 
that, during the last three years, the rate 
of wages had nothing to do with the price 
of corn; and several Members, in sup- 
port of his position, had quoted Adam 
Smith. Now he(Mr. Muntz) couldnot reject 
Adam Smith, because he had read him when 
a school-boy so often that he had committed 
him to memory ; and if his memory had 
not been grievously injured by a recent 
fall, he remembered the writings of Adam 
Smith still. The right hon. Baronet had 
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said that the rate of wages could not be 
affected by the price of corn, for that 
there had been three years of dear corn 
and low wages, and three years of cheap 


corn and high wages. He would quote 
a short extract from Adam Smith bearing 
upon that point; and he was the more 
anxious to do so because his constituents, 
a large and intelligent body, sometimes 
said he spoke sometimes on one side, 
and voted on the other. The extract was 
this :— 

“Though the variations in the price of labour 
not only do not always correspond with those 
in the price of provisions, but are frequently quite 
opposite, we must not, upon this account, imagine 
that the price of provisions has no influence upon 
that of labour. The money price of labour is ne- 
cessarily regulated by two eirewmstances—the de- 
mand for labour and the price of the necessaries 
and conveniences of life. The demand for la- 
bour, according as it happens to be increasing sta- 
tionary, or declining, or to require an increasing, 
stationary, or declining population, determined the 
quantity of the necessaries and conveniences of 
life which must be given to the labourer ; and the 
money price of labour is determined by what is 
requisite for purchasing this quantity. Though 
the money price of labour, therefore, is sometimes 
high where the price of provisions is low, it would 
be still higher, the demand continuing the same, 
if the price of provisions was high.” 


The thing to be considered by the House 
in reference to the question was, whether 
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the other circumstances for the last six 
years had been the same as laid down by 
Adam Smith, and whether these circum. 
stances altered the condition of the case, 
The right hon. Baronet claimed credit for 
the whole of the improvements, and attri. 
buted them entirely to his Tariff. There 
he (Mr. Muntz) differed altogether from the 
right hon. Gentleman, although he freely 
admitted that the reduction of duties had 
done some good, The peculiar circum. 
stances which occurred in the years from 
1841 to 1845 ought to be considered. Be. 
fore 1841 no alteration in the Tariff oc- 
eurred to relieve trade. The year 1841 
was the year of the lowest prices and the 
year of the greatest pressure in trade, 
within the memory of man: like all previ- 
ous similar times, much should be allowed 
for the reaction. After this year it must be 
recollected that the revenue was increased 
by 4,000,0007. or 5,000,0002. of Property 
Tax, while a great amount of taxation was 
taken off the working classes. The right 
hon. Baronet put his hand in their pockets 
for 5,000,0001. of Income Tax, and then said, 
‘‘ Look at my increase of revenue.’’ Then 
there was the termination of the Chinese 
and Indian wars—the Chinese money—and 
the settlement of the boundary question— 
all of which acted with more or less force in 
producing a favourable state of things; 
and next, there was the circumstance of 
the augmented circulation of the Bank of 
England. In 1841 the amount was 
16,000,0002., in 1845 it was 22,000,0000. 
To these matters must be added the great 
advantage and effect of railway enterprise, 
which had had an immense effect upon 
prices and wages. He came from a cen- 
tral part of the kingdom, where the work- 
ing of railways was deeply considered, and 
where a great part of the articles used in 
railways were manufactured ; and he would 
undertake to say if railway speculation 
were checked or destroyed, labour and iron 
would be reduced 50 per cent. within 
six months. He knew from his own 
experience that railways had produced 
an enormous effect on the prices both of 
goods and of labour. It was, therefore, a 
bad argument on the part of the right hon. 
Baronet to attribute the prosperity which 
the country enjoyed during the last few 
years mainly to his measures, and to cal- 
culate and rely upon similar effects from 
the present proposed plans of proceeding. 
Now, there was one point more in the 
right hon. Baronet’s speech to which he 
wished to direct the attention of the 
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right hon. Baronet and the House. The 
right hon. Baronet said the other night 
that the trade in no article on which the 
duty had been altered, had been injured 
since the alteration. There was one 
article connected with his own manufac- 
ture which would prove the contrary. He 
referred to zinc. In 1815 the price of 
zine was 751. per ton; but soon the duty 
was reduced, and it fell to 457. per ton : in 
1825 it was reduced again, and the price 
fell from 451. to 15l.; and the present 
price per ton for zine was 20l., which 
afforded no profit in England. The effect 
of the last alteration in the duty had been 
to destroy every manufactory in this coun- 
try but one, which was continued for 
some years, solely because the party was 
under contract to take a mine of coal at a 
very low rate, which must be paid for 
whether raised or not. Previously to the 
repeal of the duty, the whole of the zine 
used in England was made in the country. 
He did not say this to show that they 
should not repeal the Corn Laws, because 
he wished to see them repealed; but he 
wished to show the right hon. Baronet 
how frail was the reed on which he leant. 
The article to which he had alluded could 
not now be made in this country, because 
the artisan here could not work at sixpence 
a day like the artisan of Silesia or Poland. 
In those countries they were obliged to 
burn wood, while we had coal in abundance ; 
but the price of labour was so different 
that we could not manufacture it for less 
than 207. per ton, while the foreigner 
could do it for 141. This was one cir- 
cumstance to show how easy it was to 
make declarations in the gross: he had 
not sought for this ease, but there were 
many other things which were perhaps 
in the same predicament. There was an- 
other point. In 1815 the price of corn 
was 102s., in 1845 it was 52s.; but the 
change in the currency made it about the 
same in real amount. The right hon.: Ba- 
ronet said that 10 per cent should be de- 
dueted from 102s. on account of the altera- 
tion in the yalue of the currency ; but he 
(Mr. Muntz) said that 50 per cent should 
deducted, which brought the 102s. to 51s. 
They were therefore at issue upon this 
point, and probably should continue so ; 
but the right hon. Baronet must excuse 
his now saying that his position was en- 
tirely altered. He had had the reputation of 
being infallible; but he could hold the re- 
Putation no longer, seeing that, according 
to his own confession, he had, for forty 
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years, been wrong in toto upon a most im- 
portant subjeet, the Corn Laws. He would 
ask the House whether it were not possible 
that within the next two or three years the 
right hon. Gentleman, having seen the ef- 
fects of his own recent proceedings, and 
after having seen, as he would soon see, 
the effects of the now proposed laws 
—was it not possible, he would ask, 
that the right hon. Gentleman might 
again change his mind upon one other 
subject, and come down to the House, and 
declare that it was impossible for him to 
hesitate, after some two or three years’ 
experience, as to the wisdom and expe- 
diency of a great and radical measure being 
adopted, to rectify the evils springing from 
a vicious monetary system? There was 
nothing unreasonable in expecting this step 
on the part of the right hon. Gentleman, 
who, at the same time, would not fail to 
claim credit for honesty in acknowledging 
his own convictions. He would ask whe- 
ther there was any improbability of such a 
thing taking place, after what they had 
already witnessed? His object was to get 
all parties into his boat. He made no se- 
eret of the matter. The poor deserved pro- 
tection as well as the rich; and if he could 
but get the rich and the poor into one 
boat, and when they were rowing for their 
fortunes, and perhaps for their lives, he 
would answer for their discovering a place 
of safety to land upon at last. 

Mr. DISRAELI: I leave the right hon. 
Baronet the First Minister to settle the 
question of the currency with his new sup- 
porter, to whom we are indebted for a pro- 
tection speech almost as effective as that 
delivered by the noble Lord the Member 
for Liverpool. The hon. Gentleman who 
has just addressed us seems to think that 
after the declaration of the Government all 
is doubtful; but there is at least one point 
on which no doubt can rest. Whatever 
may be the opinions of the two parties that 
now have entered into this great controversy 
on the main question before the House— 
however fervent may be our convictions 
of the advantages of protection—however 
sanguine may be the expectations of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite of the consequences 
of competition, there is one point on which 
we are all agreed, and with respect to which 
there can be no misunderstanding ; and it 
is this—that Her Majesty’s Ministers have 
changed their opinions. Whether the opin- 
ions they formerly pursued, or the opinions 
which they are now about to follow, are 
the right ones, the most expedient, and the 
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most calculated to benefit this country— 
this I apprehend to be the real question 
before the House. This is the question 
which, with the indulgence of the House, 
I shall endeavour to consider ; and on which 
I will offer some suggestions, which I hope 
may induce hon. Gentlemen to hesitate be- 
fore they accede to the great change which 
is proposed. I shall endeavour to show that 
the system of protection is not that odious 
system which it has been so long assumed 
to be. I pledge myself to meet the ques- 
tion on its merits; and though I may not 
be equal to the argument, I will not shrink 
from it. But before 1 presume to offer any 
considerations to the House in support of 
that system, it will be more convenient to 
notice the arguments offered by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government in favour of the change 
proposed. We have been addressed in 
support of the measure of the Government 
by three Cabinet Ministers. It is due to 
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the right hon. Gentleman the First Minister 
—due to his position, and to the comprehen- 
sive statement which he made of the case of 
the Ministers, that I should, perhaps, in the 
first instance, notice what that right hon. 
Gentleman said. He seemed to complain 
that the greater part of this discussion had 


been wasted by observations on the conduct 
of party. I have no wish myself to enter 
into that subject ; nor should I have noticed 
it, had not the right hon. Gentleman, by the 
use which he made of the word ‘* party,” 
then, as well as on other occasions, seemed 
to entertain on that point ideas very dif- 
ferent from those which animate and influ- 
ence Gentlemen on these benches. We 
have, indeed, heard from these benches 
many comments on the conduct of party ; 
but we associate with that word very dif- 
ferent ideas from those which the right 
hon. Gentleman seems to entertain. We do 
not understand that party is anything but 
public opinion embodied. We protest 
against the doctrine of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, that there is a distinction between 
political party and public opinion. We 
maintain that party is public opinion em- 
bodied, whether it represent the opinion of 
a majority or a minority; it, at all events, 
represents the opinion of a great section 
of the community. In this country, where 
the nation is divided into parties, and where 
great results are brought about by public 
discussion, and by the organization also, 
no doubt, of material interests—in this 
country, by these two agencies, reason and 
property, we arrive in times of change at 
the solution of controversies the most ditti- 
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cult. Such are the beneficial consequences 
of this system, that, however fierce the 
controversial strife—however violent the 
agitation of the nation—still you will al- 
ways find that when a question is settled 
by the legitimate influence of what the 
right hon. Gentleman calls ‘‘ party,” but 
which is in fact national organization, the 
nation is content and satisfied with the 
decision ; and you seldom see a question so 
settled reopened. We do not complain of 
the right hon. Baronet for having changed 
his opinion—opinion is not in the power of 
human will; but what we complain of is, 
not that he has deferred too much to publie 
opinion, but that he has outraged publie 
opinion—that he has prevented its legiti- 
mate action in the settlement of questions 
by the aid of party, or embodied public 
opinion—and that he has arrived at a con- 
clusion, and probably will achieve a result, 
which will not be, on account of the mode 
in which it has been brought about, satis- 
factory to the community. We say, and 
say with reason, that by the aid of that 
great mass of public opinion which we re- 
present, the right hon. Baronet was raised 
into power; and that a Parliament was 
elected to give effect to that opinion which 
we represent, and the right hon. Baronet 
has disregarded. If the noble Lord oppo- 
site, who represents another section of pub- 
lie opinion, had succeeded and been made 
Minister—if his side had succeeded in be- 
coming the majority, and had settled these 
questions, we should then have yielded; 
because we should have felt that the solu- 
tion of these questions had been brought 
about by constitutional means—by the le- 
gitimate operation of public opinion. But 
we feel that this question is not now settled, 
and cannot be settled, in a constitutional 
manner. It is not merely that we have 
the sad spectacle of the right hon. Baronet 
surrounded by a majority, who, while 
they give him their votes, protest in their 
speeches against his policy [‘* No, no!”’] 
—is not that the fact? I thought there 
was no doubt about it; and that the illus- 
trious converts that we have heard of, are 
converts to the policy and not to the princi- 
ples of the right hon. Gentleman. There is 
not only the flagrant scandal of a Minister 
bringing forward under such circumstances 
a great measure, with, as he has announ- 
ced himself, the majority of his Cabinet 
against him, but public opinion is not fairly 
dealt with; and when we complain of the 
right hon. Baronet not treating his party 
fairly, we do not speak of the 300 Gentle- 
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men on these benches, but we speak of the 
great body of the community whose views 
they represent, and of that public opinion 
which is the result of their convictions. I 
have now made the only observations | shall 
offer in answer to what has fallen, on this 
head, from the right hon. Baronet. The 
right hon. Baronet then proceeded to indi- 
cate what he considered the proper subject 
of discussion ; and I confess that he, in his 
description of what should be the proper 
subject of discussion, at once described and 
indicated the fallacy of his own position, and 
the fatal policy he would have us pursue. 
The right hon. Gentleman said, ‘‘ I call on 
you not to discuss the party question, but’’ 
—to do what ?/—‘‘to meet an emergency, 
and to construct a system.’’ Now, if there 
be any contrast more complete than ano- 
ther, it must be that between a system 
which should be permanent, and an emer- 
gency which, however managed, must to a 
certain degree, be temporary. This was, 
I think, at once, the blot of the position of 
the right hon. Baronet in his very first step. 
If we were considering the policy of the 
Minister of a foreign country, and if we 
brought to that consideration calmer spirits 
than now animate us, we should at once 
say that this was a great mistake. I say 
that it would be a great mistake in the noble 
Lord opposite, in dealing with a national 
emergency, were he to say, ‘‘ I have mea- 
sures to meet this emergency, but at the 
same time | ask you to reconstruct your com- 
mercial policy in accordance with the policy 
which 1 have always advocated, and for 
which, therefore, you are prepared.”’ But 
what would you say to a Minister who, with 
an emergency, asks you to reconstruct your 
commercial system, and at the same time 
tells you that you must do this in total oppo- 
sition to all he has before taught you as wise 
and politic? Now, Sir, as regards the emer- 
gency—namely, the state of Ireland—I 
must protest against any one in this House 
warning us not to speak of that country 
ina tone of levity. 1 am not conscious 
of ever having spoken of Ireland in a tone 
of levity, though I may speak in a tone 
of levity of a feeble policy with reference 
to Ireland. But before we touch upon 
this, there is one point which it would be 
well for some Member of the Cabinet to 
clear up. I believe there are no more free- 
trade Members of the Cabinet to speak; 
but perhaps we may be favoured with the 
opinion of a protection Member; for it is a 
remarkable characteristic of the present 
anomalous state of affairs, that we have at 
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the same time a protection C 
free-trade Ministry. The right 


which he necessarily labours in* 

proposing these changes in our commercial 
system; that he had wished these changes 
should be proposed by others; but at the 
same time time he informs us that he pro- 
posed these identical measures in Cabinet 
long before he meditated the rupture of 
that Cabinet, or perhaps anticipated the 
opposition he received in it. How, then, 
does he reconcile the two statements # 
How does he reconcile the fact that he did 
propose these measures to the Cabinet, 
which unexpected opposition to them ulti- 
mately broke up, with the statement, re- 
cently so often repeated, that he wished 
others had brought them forward? I pro- 
ceed first to notice the emergency. I say, 
then, we are ready, as regards the emer- 
gency, to do all that any Minister entitled 
to the confidence of Parliament would 
recommend. We are prepared to do for 
Ireland—I do not say all that Ireland can 
desire, but all that human judgment can 
devise; but we don’t exactly understand 
the position of the right hon. Gentleman 
with respect to this subject. It has been 
involved in great obscurity. The right hon. 
Gentleman says, ‘‘1 was for opening the 
ports;”’ the statement was met by a cheer 
—a response of sympathy from these 
benches ; and then, taking a rapid view of 
the economical history of the country, 
proving that the ports had often been 
opened, and beneficially opened, the right 
hon. Baronet turned round and said, ‘‘ Yes, 
it is very well for you to cheer me; but al- 
though I was prepared to open the ports, 
I was not prepared to shut them again.”’ 
Well, now, it seems from that, the difficulty 
of the right hon. Gentleman was not as to 
opening the ports; that, under the cireum- 
stances, he would have had no difficulty 
about. But the difficulty lay at the bot- 
tom of his policy: the right hon. Baronet 
had resolved that the present system of 
corn and provision laws should cease. 
Compare these facts with the declaration 
that has just been made by a Member of the 
Cabinet, not exactly on the hustings, but 
before a large body of his constituents in a 
midland county—the extraordinary decla- 
ration, which I dare say attracted the atten- 
tion of many, made by the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland. He tells them, ‘‘ We had 
wished that this communication should have 
been made to another Parliament ;”’ that is 
to say, the present Parliament might have 
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gone on—there might have been a renewal, 
another seven years’ lease, of the Conserva- 
tive majority; and when the general election 
had taken place, and we had just met, we 
should have received the announcement 
which, by peculiar circumstances, has been 
made too soon. Now[ am making no charge; 
I am throwing out hints to the protective 
Members of the Cabinet who probably may 
rise in the course of this debate. These are 
points on which we wish to have informa- 
tion. We want to know whether it was a 
foregone conclusion, and whether the Se- 
eretary for Ireland was authorized in saying 
that it was not intended to propose these 
changes until a new Parliament had as- 
sembled. We want to know whether it is 
a fact that, although the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has more than once said he deplores 
that the task has fallen on him, and wished 
it had fallen to others, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, before the idea could have been 
conceived by any other human being, had 
proposed these measures in Council, and 
insisted on their adoption? These are two 
circumstances that require elucidation. 
When the right hon. Gentleman first 
brought these measures before the notice 
of the House, he seemed to found them 
on the observation of the last three years; 
but in the last speech he made, he found 
fault with that expression, and the posi- 
tion he then laid down was this :— “ I 
don’t say that it was the experience of 
the last three years that induced me to 
adopt the measures I now recommend; but, 
taking a general view of the commercial 
history of this country for a long period, I 
had seen, with gradual and sometimes con- 
siderable relaxations of protective duties, 
and especially during the last three years, 
under the influence of my Tariff, a great si- 
multaneousincrease of exports and imports.” 
I believe that is a fair statement of what the 
right hon. Gentleman said. Now, it is 
very agreeable to hear of a great increase 
of exports and imports; and if the right 
hon. Gentleman had been only opening his 
annual Budget, I would not have been cap- 
tious. But when a great social revolution 
is proposed and recommended to us, and 
that great change recommended on the 
data afforded by our exports and imports, it 
becomes the House to be very cautious in 
their conduct, and analyse very severely the 
conclusions from those data. Now, Sir, 
there is one cause, with which I dare say 
the House, and particularly hon. Members 
opposite, are very familiar, but which has 
never been mentioned in this debate, which 
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operates extremely, and has especially ope- 
rated upon the exports and imports of this 
year. I am throwing overboard all con- 
sideration of exuberant harvests and mag- 
nificent public works—all those features of 
nature and of art—which the right hon, 
Baronet never referred to on the first 
oceasion. I am not taking advantage of 
these omissions; I believe it is universally 
acknowledged by all persons, whatever 
opinion they may have upon the great 
question, that the basis of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s argument was much too li- 
mited at first, and the data on which he 
built it utterly fallacious. I throw out of 
consideration all these circumstances, and I 
put my finger upon an important agency in 
this question, to which I call the attention 
of the House; there is nothing that affects 
imports especially so much as the state of 
the seasons. Now, I will show you a case, 
as a commercial transaction, both as re- 
gards the imports and exports, which illus- 
trates the agency of this principle. If you 
look at the exports and imports this year, 
you will find a very great increase in both 
in the instance of sugar. It is impossible 
to suppose that the Tariff, the alteration in 
the sugar duties by the right hon. Gentle- 
man, could have influenced to any extent 
the consignments of sugar that we re- 
ceived, particularly from the more distant 
ports, from the Mauritius, for instance, 
and from the East Indies ; but there hap- 
pened to be an abundant crop both in the 
Mauritius and in the East Indies, and owing 
to that circumstance our imports of sugar 
from those parts of the world were much 
greater than usual, and will no doubt figure 
in the table to be brought forward by the 
right hon. Baronet on some future day, in 
vindication of his commercial policy. Now, 
it is a curious circumstance that while 
there has been that abundant crop in 
the Mauritius and the East Indies, there 
has been a total deficiency of the crop at 
the Havannah. ‘Trace, then, the influence 
of the seasons upon trade. All the great 
Russian refineries are entirely supplied by 
the Havannah; and what oceurs? Why, 
Russia imported sugar from England; and 
thus you see, at the same time, the influ- 
ence of a good season immensely increases 
the import of sugar from the Mauritius and 
India into this country ; and the influence of 
a bad season in the Havannah produces a 
great increase in the export of sugar from 
England to Russia. No onewill pretend that 
that is the consequence of the Tariff. 1 
say it was the influence of the seasons; 
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and the same influence may probably be 
traced in the exports and imports of all the 
great raw commodities which mainly make 
up our colonial transections. I know this 
subject is dry and unpalatable to the 
House; but I feel myself bound to enter 
into it. I want to show the influence of the 
seasons upon exports and imports. Suppose, 
for example, you had had a very bad cotton 
crop in the United States, a crop as deficient 
as one I remember, to the extent of half a 
million of bales; do you mean to say that 
putting an end to the paltry duty you levied 
upon cotton wool, would have led to the 
great increase in the import this year? An 
exuberant crop has produced an immense 
import. If you will look into the wool 
trade, you will find a great increase from 
the same cause; and whether it be coffee, 
or sugar, or wool, or cotton—those four 
great staple articles—the influence of the 
seasons on their import must never be over- 
looked. Now, at the risk of wearying the 
House, I must venture to notice another 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman, one 
of those that he sometimes makes with his 
figures all ready, and with that felicitous 
manner that seems to augur a favourable 
result. The right hon. Gentleman has made 
a battlehorse of the unfortunate silk trade. 
I really should have thought that the 
memory of the handloom weavers might 
have prevented a Minister, although the 
most ardent votary of free trade, from put- 
ting forward the case of the silk trade. My 
hon. Friend the Member for Warwickshire 
has referred to that trade; and, without 
now alluding to details with which the 
House is familiar—throwing out of the cal- 
culation all that animal refuse which com- 
pared with real silk is in value as 2d. to 10d. 
is to 14s. to 25s. per pound—I beg the 
right hon. Gentleman to contrast the import 
of raw silk in 1844, with the import of 
what may be fairly considered the last year 
of a protected trade. In the last year of 
protected trade, if my memory serves me 
right, we imported 4,100,064 Ib. of raw 
silk; that is exactly twenty-two years 
ago; and in 1844, after twenty years of 
the blessings of this relaxed protection, we 
imported 4,020,063 lb.; and yet it appeared 
from the statement of the right hon. Baro- 
net, unless he is misreported, that the con- 
trast he drew was between 3,000,000 Ib. 
under protection, and an import of 
6,000,000 Ib. under a relaxed system. 
But suppose the increase had been such as 
the right hon. Gentleman stated, I cannot 
believe for a moment that you are to ascribe 
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all the progress in a country like England, 
with the untiring energies of the English 
nation, to the principle that may regulate 
your commercial code. I know, that if the 
country is prosperous, we are ready to allege 
the advantage of protection; while hon. 
Gentlemen opposite are equally prompt to 
urge that the approximation we have 
made to liberal commerce has benefited 
the country. I believe, whether we 
had one system or the other, the coun- 
try would to a certain degree flourish ; 
though there may be much class suffer- 
ing and much individual misery—the two 
things we wish to prevent. But the extra- 
ordinary circumstance connected with the 
silk trade is, that it has not thriven. It 
is the exception that is to prove the rule. 
If hon. Gentlemen doubt my statement, 
they will have ample opportunities to con- 
tradict me. The fact is not very material 
to my argument, however, and I will give 
you a good reason why. I made these ob- 
servations, because I thought them deserv- 
ing of the attention of the House, and es- 
pecially the effect of the seasons upon im- 
ports; but I am perfectly willing to admit 
the principle which the right hon. Baronet 
has established in his last speech. Now, 
what is that principle? The right hon. 
Baronet says, that we have been removing 
prohibition and relaxing protection for 
thirty years, and the country has been more 
flourishing than ever. Now that is my 
case. I say the country is flourishing be- 
cause you have given to its trade a just, a 
judicious, and a moderate protection. But 
the right hon. Gentleman having proved, 
especially in his last exposition of the po- 
liey of Government, that by a just, judi- 
cious, and moderate protection, England has 
flourished, turns round very calmly to us, 
and says, ‘I am bound to acknowledge 
that I have changed my opinion upon this 
subject of protection; I am no longer in 
favour of it.” His whole speech, after 
all, only proved the advantage of protec- 
tion. It can prove nothing else but the 
advantage of the principle of a moderate 
protection. [‘Oh!”] I am sorry, Sir, 
to have excited that groan from a free 
trader in distress. I want to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman a very important question 
—does he believe that he can fight hos- 
tile tariffs with free imports? That is the 
point. [‘Hear!”’] “Hear, hear,” from the 
disciples of the school of Manchester! A 
most consistent cheer! They have always 
maintained they can; and if their princi- 
ples are right, as they believe they are— 
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as I believe they are not—I can easily un- 
derstand, that their premises being as- 
sumed, they may arrive at that con- 
clusion. They believe they can fight hos- 
tile tariffs with free imports, and they 
tell us very justly, ‘‘ Let us take care 
of our imports, and every thing else will 
take care of itself.’’ But is that the con- 
viction of the right hon. Gentleman? We 
want to know that; because, if that be his 
conviction, why all these elegies over de- 
funct diplomatic negotiations to procure 
commercial treaties ¢ Why does the right 
hon. Gentleman speak with so much pity 
and with so much pique upon the question 
of his diplomatic intercourse on the subject 
of relaxed commerce? If he believe that 
we can meet hostile tariffs with free im- 
ports, he need not trouble himself about 
commercial treaties. But if the right hon. 
Gentleman does not believe that—if he has 
not the conviction of the school of Manches- 
ter—then he is not justified in offering this 
measure. But how can I believe that the 
right hon. Gentleman has this conviction, 
which he has never enunciated, when he 
tells you, as one of the recommendations of 
this measure, that he hopes great things 
from a good example ? If he believes in that 
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great principle to which I have just alluded, 
a good example is of no importance what- 
ever. We must have a protection Minister 


speak upon this subject. We must have a 
clear declaration from the Cabinet upon this 
important point; it is the question upon 
which all hinges. I conclude from the 
language of the right hon. Gentleman that 
he is not quite satisfied on this head; how 
otherwise am I to explain his language? 
He tells you that Prussia already shakes ; 
he reads to you the report of an American 
Minister in favour of what is really free 
trade —an equal interchange of the pe- 
culiar products of different countries; he 
makes what I must consider very ex- 
traordinary statements of opinions upon 
the subject in France, and to which my 
noble Friend the Member for Newark has 
very properly referred. I cannot presume 
to offer an opinion upon these high subjects 
of Cabinet secrets, after such declarations 
from the right hon. Gentleman. It may 
be because all things are possible—that the 
Americans are going to change their tariff 
—that Prussia already shakes—that the 
French are votaries of free trade; but I 
think it my duty, with permission of the 
House, to offer them some facts, from which 
I leave them to draw their own conclusion. 
In the first place, we have been referred to 
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the report of Mr. Walker, the Secreta 

of the American Treasury. Mr. Walker 
is a very respectable man; I believe—[ 
am so informed on authority —that Mr, 
Walker is not interested in the protection 
of native industry ; and I am sorry to say 
that in America, for the last few years, the 
question what your material interest is, is 
almost the only line of demarcation between 
parties. But before you calculate upon 
any modification in the tariff of America, 
it is just as well that the House should 
clearly understand what is the power of the 
manufacturing interest—the protected in- 
terest—in America. I will not refer to that 
enormous volume which has already been 
the subject of criticism ; but an American 
gentleman residing at Liverpool has sent me 
the last census of the American population. 
It was taken in 1840, and I believe it is 
the last; if there be a later one, it would 
be rather more in my favour. Now, what 
do you suppose is the number of manufae- 
turing operatives in the United States ? 
In 1840, and since 1840, under this tariff, 
there has been the greatest development of 
manufacturing industry yet known in Ame- 
rica. In 1840, the number of the manu- 
facturing operatives in the United States 
was 800,000—a population exceeding, | 
believe, the manufacturing population of 
our four great staple manufactures in Eng- 
land. The hon. gentleman, who is the 
Secretary of the Treasury there, says in 
his report that the only interests concerned 
are the interests of 10,000 manufacturers. 
Now, the importance of an interest is to be 
calculated from the amount of the popula- 
tion employed and of the capital invested. 
The number of the manufacturers may be 
of very secondary importance; but there are 
10,000 manufacturers in the United States, 
and I want to know how many there are in 
England? I know, if you look to the Po- 
pulation Returns, which were drawn up by 
a pen not favourable to the agricultural 
interest, the number of manufacturers does 
not appear; probably it was not convenient 
to mention it; but I very much doubt 
whether there are 10,000. At any rate, 
see the importance of the interest you 
have to encounter. But that is not all. 
I need not dilate on the number of in- 
dividuals in America, who are depen- 
dent upon these 800,000 operatives. But 
there is no agricultural State in the vicinity 
of these manufacturing establishments that 
is not in favour of protection ; and for this 
reason—hbeeause protection gives them the 
benefit of a home market. Now, you 
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have to encounter the best organized, 
and, probably, the most numerous in- 
terests in the Unjted States; and unless 
you are aware of the special circumstances 
in respect to the industry of the United 
States, it is impossible to comprehend what 
is going on in that country. I will give an 
illustration of this. The other day I met 
a noble Lord who was once a Minister of 
the Crown, and a most distinguished man. 
He was in great trouble about the Oregon 
question, and said, with an expression of 
surprise—‘‘ Here is the venerable Adams, 
who was always the advocate of peace, who 
has made a furious war speech!” The 
noble Lord was astonished at this; but he 
was not aware that in proportion as free 
trade has become popular in England, has 
the manufacturing or protected interest in 
the United States become warlike. They 
have discovered that war—and I am 
quoting the argument of a most respectable 
literary organ of the party, which I only 
read last night—that, after all, war will be 
the only protection for the manufacturer. 
Now, let me pray the House to remember 
the arguments which have been employed 
in favour of reducing the Tariff for the 
American markets. It has always been 


considered a principal peacemaker — the 
proper way to remove the small cloud 


on the other side of the Atlantic. But 
remember that in exact proportion as you 
conciliate the Western settlements, you will 
lose the affections of the great Northern 
States, who are the most powerful part of 
the American community. I put this to 
the consideration of the noble Lord who 
has recently visited that country, and who 
so much interested us the other night with 
an account of it—I mean the noble Lord 
the Member for the West Riding of York- 
shire—who, I must say, | rejoice to see 
returned to™us, even though it be as the 
Member for the West Riding. I listened 
to his speech with great interest: his de- 
scriptions of American landscape were ad- 
mirable; all I wished was, that he would 
have entered a little more into certain social 
details, haye given us, for instance, an 
authentic revision of that eclebrated trans- 
atlantic melody which describes how states- 
men may jump from one set of opinions to 
another. I have endeavoured to condense 
my observations on this subject; but I 
think they are worthy of calm considera- 
tion. I cannot say a word when I am 
told—oracularly told, that Prussia already 
shakes. I can only say that I read a 
book, just published, within this month, 
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where there is no indication of this won- 
derful shaking. It is written by a man 
who, on the contrary, testifies to the most 
obstinate determination on the part of 
Prussia that this free-trade system must 
be uncompromisingly resisted. With re- 
spect to the Manchester people, he says 
that they can export at a loss; and he 
quotes the pamphlet of Mr. Baines, and 
a speech of the hon. Member for Dur- 
ham, to that effect. He says they can 
go on exporting at a loss, and thus they 
will swamp our markets, so that these 
dangerous measures of the English Go- 
vernment render it necessary, we should 
make our Tariff, if possible, more stringent. 
We require a more detailed account of 
the shaking of Prussia; and till we receive 
it I, for one, shall be extremely sceptical. 
I have indeed read a most mournful repre- 
sentation from the little State of Mecklen- 
burgh; they say they have been asked to 
join the Zollverein over and over again; 
but they have not joined it in consequence 
of the remonstrances of the English Minis- 
ter, to their great injury; and they say— 
‘« After all the sacrifices we have made, if 
the Zollverein have free importation to Eng- 
land, we have no advantage whatever, and 
the best thing we can now do is to join the 
Zollverein, and see what measures can be 
best devised to advance the cause of native 
industry.’’ Now, I come to France : and I 
admit that I never in my life listened to 
anything with more astonishment than to 
the prospects which the right hon. Gentle- 
man held out as to France. Remember 
these are prospects held out by the Minis- 
ter, not by Gentlemen of the Manchester 
school, who believe that they may fight hos- 
tile tariffs with free imports. He holds 
out these prospects; but I say without 
hesitation what is my conviction—and I 
speak with some knowledge of the public 
men of France---that, with the exception 
of an occasional statesman who attempts 
to humour and conciliate an English Minis- 
ter, I do not believe there is a leading indi- 
vidual in France who is not in favour of a 
high restrictive policy. It is a most curious 
circumstance which the House should bear in 
mind—and my hon. Friend the Member 
for Newark has properly alluded to it—that 
although there is no country in the world 
where parties are so violent as in France— 
not looking merely to changes of Govern- 
ment, but pointing to changes that make 
an Englishman recoil—yet you find this 
curious circumstance, that not only what is 
called the Conservative party, that which 
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sways the Chambers—the commercial feu- 
dality—and of course interested in all the 
great protected interests—but the repub- 
lican party, the great object of whose strug- 
gles is not merely to get rid of a Sovereign 
or a Minister, but entirely to change the 
tenure of property—that party is opposed 
to what you call free trade as much as the 
commercial community. You have in France 
these two great interests, the politico-phi- 
losophical and the commercial, all working 
together against what they call the fatal 
principle of competition. There was but 
one way of ever gaining any relaxation of 
the mercantile system of France, and that 
was by diplomacy. The French Cabinet 
will do nothing without a treaty. An op- 
portunity for some partial interchange once 
offered itself, which might have benefited 
the cutlery of Sheffield: but that is all 
past. You now propose to open your ports 
without condition, and France has no 
longer an object to negotiate for. I bring 
it, then, to this point, that if the right hon. 
Baronet is not prepared to meet hostile 
tariffs with free imports, he has no ground 
to stand upon. And now let us try fighting 
hostile tariffs with free imports. I will 
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suppose that we have a great increase of 


importation from the shores of the Baltic; 
that, in addition to the commerce we have 
already with those countries, we import a 
great deal more. Supposing you import 
5,000,0001. more from Russia than you 
ever did before, how will you make your 
payments if they take no more additional 
goods from you than they do now? Will 
you payin gold? Can you? I know hon. 
Gentlemen opposite will reply, they manage 
these things by means of bills, and so on; 
but that will not improve the case. Sup- 
pose, when you have got the 5,000,000/. 
additional from Russia, you buy Russian 
bills on Brazil or New York to the amount 
of those 5,000,000/., and you thus com- 
plete your transaction. But you have 
already supplied the Brazilians and Ameri- 
cans with as much of your goods as they 
care to take, and if you want to sell still 
more to them, you must+do so at a great 
sacrifice. Supposing, for instance, you send 
out to one of these countries 1,500,0000. 
of goods, and they only require 1,000,0001., 
then it is clear you must sell the other 
500,0002. at an immense sacrifice. Prices 
fall, profits are reduced, wages are lowered. 
But the system of the Government, it ap- 
pears, is a comprehensive system; this pro- 
cess is going on at the same time in several 
other markets. Are you prepared to meet 
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the effect it will have on the general distri- 
bution of the precious metals ? Every year, 
aud in every market, English labour will 
receive less in return of foreign articles, 
But gold and silver are foreign articles; 
and in every year, and in every market, 
English labour will have less command of 
gold and silver. If the precious metals 
become more valuable, prices must fall. 
But let me ask how you are to meet your 
taxation—how are you to meet the fixed 
burdens of the country, if you bring on a 
general fall of prices in England? [ con- 
fess I see little chance of assistance in the 
new Banking Bill of the right hon. Baro- 
net. That is a measure rather charac- 
terized by caution than security. Now, 
unless the right hon. Baronet is prepared 
to fight hostile tariffs with free imports, I 
repeat that he is not justified in bringing 
forward this measure. And now, Sir, be- 
fore addressing myself to the principle of 
protection, I feel myself bound in courtesy 
to notice the speeches of two right hon. 
Gentlemen who addressed the House dur- 
ing the debate. The first is the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Seeretary 
at War; and I must say, the spirit of that 
speech surprised me; and it was—I do not 
use the term offensively—a League speech 
—a speech, which if made at the right 
time, and by the proper person, and under 
proper circumstances, might have been 
received with much applause. I can easily 
understand how some hon. Members, who 
are sitting opposite to me at this moment, 
who entered political life with a deep con- 
viction of the truth of a great economical 
principle—who have traced, though in an 
exaggerated spirit, the many evils which, 
according to their view, have flowed from 
the system to which they are opposed ; I 
can conceive how, acting under a profound 
and passionate conviction of these, which I 
believe animates many Gentlemen of the 
Anti-Corn-Law League—I can easily con- 
ceive them using such language. But I must 
say that the right hon. Gentleman the Se- 
cretary at War was not the person to ad- 
dress this House as a martyr, when he is 
only a convert. I was going to say a re- 
cent convert—forgetting that he has in- 
formed us that in 1841 he was in favour 
of the principles of free trade : he only ob- 
jected then to the mode in which the prin- 
ciples were applied; the mode in which 
they were then applied was from the oppo- 
site side of the Table. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of War congra- 
tulated the House upon the fact that the 
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fallacy of cheap bread was discarded by all 
parties ; while the Secretary of State, in 
his address on the following night, in an- 
swer to an appeal from my noble Friend 
the Member for Stamford, stated, that 
unless the question before the House in- 
volved a cheaper and more abundant 
supply of food to the people, there was 
no question before them. How does the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment reconcile that with the speech of the 
Secretary at War? I am not surprised that 
there should be such distraction in their 
counsels, when there is such discordance in 
their speeches. The Secretary at War 
also, as respects a most important interest 
in this comprehensive scheme, which I do 
not wish now more particularly to advert to, 
except to say that it is, in my opinion, the 
most important interest—the right hon. 
Gentleman asks, what do you fear from 
free imports? Where are they to come 
from? Now, I want to avoid making a 
Corn Law speech—I shall have other oppor- 
tunities of doing so; but at the same time, 
when an observation of this kind is made, 
I cannot allow it to pass unnoticed, for I 
observe that there is a coolness of assertion 


very prevalent on this subject. I read a 
speech to-day, from one whom we all re- 
spect, and who, I believe, we may now 
call a noble Parliamentary victim. Ad- 
dressing the electors, he said—‘‘ What need 
you care about imports? Suppose there 
is an importation of 1,000,000 quarters, 


? 


there will be a rise of 10s. in the price.’ 
Now, I beg to say that I have investigated 
the subject as much as I could, and that I 
have some personal experience of the corn- 
growing countries; and | have not the 
slightest doubt that when this system shall 
be established, you will get any quantity 
of corn from those countries that you like. 
It is ridiculous to tell us that they have no 
capital. The gentlemen of Manchester 
will soon lend them some. It is idle to 
say they have no roads. The Member for 
Sunderland will soon make them some. 
I will say, also, that there is no fallacy so 
great as to suppose that prices will rise as 
soon as there is an established market here, 
in proportion to the demand. This may 
be true is cases of an uncertain demand ; 
but the moment you have a settled mar- 
ket, in exact proportion to the demand 
prices will fall. [‘*No, no!’’] This is the 
inevitable rule. [‘No, no!’’] I am pre- 
pared to support my assertion with facts, if 
the House will allow me. Take the arti- 
cle of tea for example. The demand for 
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tea has increased year after year, and year 
after year prices have fallen. Take the 
article of cotton as another example; for 
there is a great analogy between cot- 
ton and corn. I remember when there 
was the same discussion in America re- 
specting the supply of cotton, as we have 
now respecting corn; and it was main- 
tained in a pamphlet by a member of Con- 
gress, that, under no circumstances, could 
the price of cotton be less than twelve cents 
per pound. Well now, the fact has turned 
out that ever since a regular trade in cotton 
was established, with scarcely an interval 
the price of cotton has diminished, and 
diminished, and diminished, till it has fallen 
sometimes as low as three cents per pound. 
You may reject my reasoning as regards 
corn; but until you refute my examples 
respecting tea and cotton, you have no 
right to do so. Well, now, to return to the 
speech of the right hon. the Secretary at 
War: he asks us, what is the use of all 
this agitation about a mere question of the 
repeal of a duty on one article of import? 
The right hon. Gentleman forgets that last 
year the abolition of this article of import 
was a ‘social revolution.”’ And then 
follows the consistent Secretary of State, 
and he tells us, that if we refuse to pass 
this measure, we shall bring upon Eng- 
land anarchy, misery, andruin. The right 
hon. Baronet the Secretary of State was, 
it appears, very much alarmed at the 
end of last year in consequence of a defi- 
ciency of potatoes in Ireland. He told us 
so; he told us that he was also alarmed in 
consequence of an expected deficiency in 
the wheat harvest of England; and he also 
told us that he was particularly alarmed be- 
cause it might possibly bring about a state 
of affairs such as we had in 1842, by which 
he assured us he was much more alarmed 
than was imagined at the time. Now I 
have observed that ever since the right hon. 
Baronet has been a Minister of a Conser- 
vative Cabinet, he has annually brought 
forward a very extensive measure, which 
has as regularly produced great alarm and 
excited great odium in the country; and 
that the right hon. Gentleman, alarmed at 
his own proceedings, has ended by with- 
drawing the measure. Bold in opposition 
—not too scrupulous—it seems a charac- 
teristic of the right hon. Gentleman, that 
the responsibilities of office should bring to 
him not prudence but panic. And these 
are the Ministers who turn round and say, 
«You are alarmed at our measure, but you 
will not suffer at all except from your own 
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panic.’”” Why, they are the children of 
anic; they are an alarmist Cabinet. I 
te not from what cause, but fright is 
stamped on their every forehead—whether 
it arises from a deficiency of food in Ire- 
land, or a superabundance of suffrages in 
Lancashire. And now if the House will 
permit me, I will meet the question of pro- 
tection. I have not deviated from my en- 
gagement. I was bound to answer the 
main arguments that were offered by the 
Government in favour of their new system; 
and now I would offer a few remarks in fa- 
vour of that which they would abrogate. 
Sir, the noble Lord the Member for Lon- 
don, in his address the other night, 
the tone of which I am sure every one 
felt was alike equal to the occasion and 
to himself, touched on the question of 
protection in the abstract. Ile expressed 
in classie language the usual economical 
theories on the subject — very valuable, 
no doubt, in themselves, and very ac- 
curate, but theories which never influenced 
human conduct, and which are incapable of 
ever doing so. Therefore all we could ad- 
mire in the address of the noble Lord was 
the evidence it afforded of his well-read 
mind. Now, Sir, I don’t know what the 
noble Lord means, dealing as we are with 
England, and with practically existing cir- 
cumstances, I don’t know what he means 
by the protective system of this country. 
I don’t find that in England the protective 
system has ever been what he described it to 
be—protective to every branch of native 
industry. I don’t find that such a system 
as that ever existed. There was, Sir, once 
in England a commercial system, founded 
on principle, definite in its details, and, in 
a certain sense, beneficial in practice— 
I mean the colonial system. No doubt 
it involved some degree of protection to 
native industry, but it was always auxiliary 
to the colonial system. I am not, I assure 
the House, referring to these points as 
matters of historical curiosity, but in order 
to see whether it is not possible that we 
might come to some agreement as to what 
the principle of protection is. Now we 
always had in England in those good old 
days of which a noble Friend of mine has 
spoken, a very liberal system of commerce 
with the Continent. There were propo- 
sitions made at Utrecht, which were not 
carried into effect for a general system 
of commercial communication at a very 
moderate duty—at 10 per cent. That 
was really the principle of free trade. In 
the middle of the eighteenth century our 
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forcign trade was sacrificed to the up- 
holding of our colonial system. There 
is no doubt whatever, that the range of 
our transactions in commerce was thereby 
curtailed; but the merchants of England 
were compensated by more secure markets 
and larger profits. But at length your 
colonial system deserted you. You lost 
your principal Colonies, and then you had 
to lay down a new principle. _ It fell to the 
lot of Mr. Pitt to do that. His speeches, 
at the end of the eighteenth century, 
which you all have read, are a development 
of the real principles of free trade—a 
large system of commercial intercourse on 
the principle of reciprocal advantage. He 
told the Members of this House, ‘* You must 
no longer adhere to those old ideas derived 
from the colonial system, for we have no 
longer a colonial world to support that 
system. You must come forward— (he 
was speaking to the manufacturers espe- 
cially; for the country Gentlemen, on com- 
mercial subjects, were far more docile and 
enlightened) — and give up your colonial 
system. What did Mr. Pitt do? He 
brought forward a new Tariff, as the right 
hon. Gentleman did. He came down to 
this House and said, ‘‘ Here is my new 
Tariff ; these are the terms of interchange 
with Europe. They are liberal terms. I[ 
want to have a free intercourse; and I 
have entered into commercial treaties with 
various Powers, and I have begun with 
France.’’ Then came your revolutionary 
war, which upset all this system. But the 
moment it was over you returned again to 
the principles then laid down. Mr. Hus- 
kisson and Lord Liverpool pursued the same 
system further, and at last we again find 
it recurred to by the right hon, Baronet. 
For myself, I gave a conscientious vote for 
the Tariff of the right hon. Baronet, as 
embodying a system of moderate, just, and 
judicious protection, and which was in com- 
plete harmony with what I think are the 
true commercial principles of this country. 
We know what a contrary policy would 
have effected. We are not without exam- 
ples. We know what a system of absolute 
prohibition will accomplish; for we have 
the example of Spain always before us; 
and we know, also, there is another coun- 
try where there has been a complete appli- 
cation, for a long term, of the system of 
unmitigated competition—not, indeed, from 
any philosophical conviction of its policy, 
but rather from the haughty indifference 
with which a race of conquerors are too 
apt to consider commerce. There has been 
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free trade in Turkey for a long time, and 
what has it produced? It has destroyed 
some of the finest manufactures in the 
world. As late as 1812 these manufac- 
tures had existed; but they have been 
destroyed. Now, that was the conse- 
quence of competition in Turkey, and its 
effects have been as pernicious as the effect 
of the contrary principle in Spain. You 
have had the same impossibility of aggre- 
gating capital---the same impoverishment 
of the people. And one of the great causes 
of the financial difficulties of the Porte has 
been, that there the effects of unbridled 
competition have been as pernicious as 
those of excessive protection in Spain. 
When a great Minister has to deal with 
the general arrangements of the commer- 
cial affairs of a country, he has two main 
objects to attain—first, how to employ the 
people ; and, secondly, to secure them va- 
riety of employment, which, in case of the 
failure of any particular branch, may pre- 
vent their being left without resource. I 
think the right hon. Baronet said that there 
was a very great difficulty in arguing against 
the principles of free trade, because they 
had a primd facie case in their favour. 
Sir, I never care much about prima facie 
cases. It would be just as easy for me to 
say that there was a primd facie case for 
protection, as for the right hon. Baronet to 
say that there was one in favour of free 
trade. To protect the industry of our fel- 
low subjects is certainly, primd facie, de- 
sirable. Well, now, the right hon. Baronet 
has announced, officially announced, that the 
principle of protection is for ever relin- 
quished by his Cabinet. We think that 
principle a beneficial one. Mind, I don’t 
say 1 am now proving it to be so. We 
might call on him to prove the contrary. 
That onus probandi lies on him. Never- 
theless, on that ground, I will now meet the 
Gentlemen of the Anti-Corn-Law League. 
I heard the able speech of the hon. Member 
for Manchester; I unfortunately lost the 
speech of the hon. Member for Durham ; 
but [ have been careful to make myself 
acquainted with it, as, indeed, I was bound 
todo. I have considered those two speeches; 
and I must say I cannot extract from either 
of them a single principle which can guide 
me in this maze, or a single reasonable ob- 
jection to the principle of protection. I ad- 
mit, however, that as those hon. Gentlemen 
have made so many other speeches, it is 
not fair in me thus to single out an isolated 
one. Now, I declare that I wish to meet 
their case in the fairest manner possible. 
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I confess I have great difficulty in doing 
so, because I find that the arguments of 
the League have perpetually changed. It 
is a curious fact, that although they have 
been working now for seven years, they 
commenced by promising cheap bread to 
the labourer, and have ended by promis- 
ing high rents to the landlord. I am 
not stating this as a charge against the 
League. I can understand that if I were 
engaged in working out a great principle, 
and placed it in every possible light, I might 
constantly see contrary effects produced; 
and I willingly believe that the League all 
this time, when we thought they were in- 
structing the people, have been only edu- 
cating themselves. And I will tell the 
Gentlemen of the League another reason 
why I am able to trace this ingenuous de- 
velopment of their mind. I haye in my 
possession a printed circular, a sort of ma- 
nifesto, of the Chamber of Commerce at 
Manchester, issued in 1839, which gives a 
most melancholy account of the commercial 
condition of England at that time. I exa- 
mined that document, and I found that the 
panacea proposed for all these evils was a 
change, not in the Corn Laws, but in the 
curreney. But you say what is the Cham- 
ber of Commerce at Manchester to the Anti- 
Corn-Law League? Now it so happens that 
the gentlemen who drew up that circular 
are the principal members of the League. 
If you doubt it, look up-stairs, and you 
will see in a book which contains the 
evidence before your Committee on Joint- 
Stock Banks in 1840 or 1841—I forget 
the year — that of some of the most 
distinguished members of the League— 
some of them holding seats in this House 
—and you will find that they then had 
not an idea about repeal of the Corn Laws, 
but that they were the sworn friends 
of the Member for Birmingham, [Mr. 
Muniz: No, no!}] Do you mean to say 
that Mr. Richard Cobden, now the Mem- 
ber for Stockport, did not give evidence 
before that Committee? That he did not 
then trace all the evils of the country to 
the currency? [Mr. Montz: I do not 
mean to say that he never did, but I never 
did.|_ I always thought that the hon. 
Member was one of the school of Gemini. 
It seems, then, that the League have been 
well considering all the great questions. 
Having exhausted the currency, they then 
turned round on the landlords. Continue 
the agitation, and perhaps the next person 
they will attack will be the fundholder. 
Perhaps we are only a link in the chain ; 
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it will want a new victim ; I think, there- 
fore, we should promote the agitation, be- 
cause, if we promote the agitation, it may 
attack a new interest. But now I am going 
to state the case of the League against the 
Protectionists; and I take it from the 
speeches delivered by Members of that 
body. They say, ‘‘ Protection aims at two 
objects—to feed the people, and to em- 
ploy the people. It has failed. It does 
not feed the people, because you are obliged 
to import corn. It does not employ the 
people, because you are obliged to send 
them to the towns, that they may earn their 
bread. Therefore, protection is a failure.” 
Now, we say we can feed the people and 
employ the people. You may doubt our 
success; but though protection has failed, 
you must at least admit that free trade is 
untried. There are ancillary arguments ; 
but can you deny that such is your main 
argument? No. Well, silence is consent. 
Now, in the first place, have we failed in 
feeding the people? We have no agricul- 
tural statistics, which I deplore ; but wehave 
what are called some great facts to guide us. 
We know that fifty years ago the population 
of this country was not half of what it is at 
present. We know that at that time we 
could not feed our people; that we imported 
as much as one-fifth part of the corn con- 
sumed. We know that now, in average 
years, we succeed in feeding the people, 
though their numbers are double what they 
they then were; and that we now supply 
them with food at a cheaper rate that we 
did then. That is a primd facie case in 
our favour. It is said protection is the 
bane of agriculture. I don’t see how pro- 
tection can be the bane of agriculture, un- 
less you mean to assert that the agri- 
culture of England is inferior to that of 
any other country. Now, I want to know 
where are superior systems of agriculture 
to be found? You will not tell me that there 
is asuperior system of agriculture in Russia. 
The agriculture of that country has been 
described by a graceful and graphic pen ; 
and the passage must be so fresh in the 
recollection of the Ilouse that I need not 
repeat it. I believe the agriculture of Rus- 
sia remains much in the same state as it was 
at the time of that description. Will you 
say that the agriculture of Germany is su- 
perior? J admit you may go over the 
world and take a small district, it may be 
in Flanders, or Tuscany, or Styria, in the 
south of Germany, where a system of agri- 
culture may be pursued superior to the ge- 
neral cultivation of this country. I believe, 
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however, that we have districts in Lincoln- 
shire, in the Lothians, equal to any of 
these favoured spots. But what I want to 
know is, is there any breadth of land in the 
world capable of sustaining the population 
of a first-rate State, with an agriculture 
which can compare with that of Great Bri- 
tain? You won’t take me to the north of 
Germany. Take a rural town there with its 
one shop, perhaps that of an apothecary, 
who sells not only drugs, but everything 
else. Compare that rural town in the 
north of Germany with the rural towns of 
England—the smallest rural towns of 
England, with their many great shops, 
their six or seven large establishments 
abounding in Manchester goods. There 
you understand what is a home market, 
I will take a country very near this, the 
country of our rival and our friend—lI will 
take France. That is a country blessed 
with great natural advantages—an exube- 
rant soil, a fertile climate. It labours 
under none of the disadvantages which the 
Gentlemen of the League are perpetually 
reminding us agriculture is exposed to in 
this country. There is no primogeniture, 
no hereditary peerage, no law of en- 
tail, and no game. I ask is the agricul- 
ture of France to be compared with that 
of England? It seems then, that under 
the system of protection, the agriculture 
of England is not so very bad. Though the 
population has doubled within 50 years, it 
has contrived to feed the people at a lower 
rate. But you say there is no application of 
capital to the land in this country. I de- 
plore the want of agricultural statistics. 
We must make researches, and from a num- 
ber of facts deduce our inference. It is 
quite impossible to travel over England 
without being convinced that there is a 
greater application of capital to land in this 
country than in any other. It is quite im- 
possible that the fact should be otherwise. 
There is not an Englishman working in 
any of our Colonies—there is not a resident 
at the court of an Indian prince—the great 
object of whose ambition is not to return 
to England, purchase land, and become a 
justice of the peace, or deputy lieutenant. 
Riding on elephants, surrounded by slaves, 
he is always dreaming of quarter-sessions. 
The land of England is not only supported 
by the capitalist of England, but it is the 
land of that country which is the metro- 
polis of the world. It receives the tribute 
of the world. You say there is a deficient 
application of capital to the land of Eng- 
land. Why, inquiries have been made, and 
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statements, duly authenticated, are on re- 
cord, which show that the imports of guano 
during the last two years amount, in value, 
to a million sterling, or a million and a 
quarter. No doubt, if you secured a mer- 
cantile profit, you might have a more or- 
ganized application of capital to land. But 
the peculiarity is, that here, where wealth 
has so many channels of employment, land 
gives no more than a return of 3 per cent. 
I have often been asked by foreigners what 
is the reason why, when so many means 
are open for the employment of capital, 
people in this country should be so ready to 
invest their capital in land. It is what no 
foreigner can understand. It is your ter- 
ritorial Constitution that has invested the 
possession of land with an honour peculiar 
to itself, and, giving to the landowner a po- 
sition which is superior to that of any other 
class, will always secure the investment of 
capital in the soil of England. Now, let 
me assume two events, both of which I fear 
are probable: I will assume in the first 
place that the present Corn Laws will be 
repealed; and in the second, that after the 
lapse of a few years we may be involved ina 
European war. What will be our intention? 
The past may guide us. I want hon. Gen- 
tlemen to consider the position of Eng- 
land at the time of the rupture of the 
Treaty of Amiens. At the time of the 
rupture of the Treaty of Amiens we had a 
virtual free trade in corn; we had long 
been in the habit of receiving a large por- 
tion of our supply from the Continent, 
when that great war commenced which 
concluded with Waterloo. What was 
the consequence? You tell me now, 
what does it signify whether we are 
independent or not of a foreign supply 
—we obtained a supply even from France 
in time of war. I believe in 1812 we 
did receive some corn from Holland and 
France. But if you base your theory 
upon that isolated fact, you not only 
fall into error, but misapprehend the real 
circumstances. I affirm that you were 
long prevented by that war from having 
supplies from the Continent; and it was 
only by gradually obtaining the dominion 
of the seas that you were able to se- 
cure any. But was that all? From 
the absolute want of corn, England at the 
time offered the greatest possible induce- 
ment to investments in land. You had 
then all those thousands of Enclosure Acts 
of which we have so often heard. You had 
an enormous rise of prices; wheat was 
110s. the quarter; you raised loans at 
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110s. per quarter, and you had to pay the 
interest on those loans when wheat was at 
55s. per quarter. Such were the unna- 
tural excitement and subsequent depres- 
sion which arose from your having neglect- 
ed to secure a sufficient, or nearly suffi- 
cient, home supply of corn. Now, I 
want to know, remembering all these cir- 
cumstances—remembering the state of 
England with respect to our means of sub- 
sistence, at the rupture of the Treaty of 
Amiens—remembering, at the commence- 
ment of that terrific struggle, that this 
country did receive a great portion of its 
supply from abroad—remembering that the 
importation of grain from foreign countries 
during that struggle was never secured till 
we had gained the dominion 0. the seas— 
a dominion which it would rather be a proof 
of our patriotic spirit than our political sa- 
gacity again to count upon—remembering 
that in this interval there were two occasions 
when absolute famine was impending over 
England, the quartern loaf in 1812 selling 
at 1s. 1ld.—remembering all these cireum- 
stances, which ought to warn us against 
being dependent on foreign supply, and see- 
ing that still, with all our immense increase 
of population, England has succeeded in 
mainly supporting herself: remembering all 
this, I want to know whether it would be 
politic again to incur such risks, and whe- 
ther it can with truth be maintained that 
protection is the bane of agriculture, and 
has failed in its first office of sustaining 
the population of the country? And 
now | will meet the Gentlemen of the 
League on the second point of their allega- 
tion. They say this system has failed to em- 
ploy the population. The right hon Gentle- 
man the Secretary at War has touched upon 
this delicate subject. He said, only culti- 
vate the hills of Wiltshire, and there will be 
sufficient employment for the whole popu- 
lation of thatcountry. I ask the right hon. 
Gentleman why the hills of Wiltshire are not 
cultivated? It is a legitimate question to 
ask of one whose proud boast itis that he is 
the Representative of that county ;_ still 
more it is a legitimate question to ask of 
one descended from an illustrious family 
that has been long planted in its soil; on 
him and his, among others, rests the respon- 
sibility of the want of cultivation in that 
county. You talk to me of Goatacre and 
Bremhill; you tell me of the miserable con- 
dition of the peasantry: it is not here alone 
that I have attempted, however weakly, 
to call public attention to the condition of 
the people; but when you come here 
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with your cool assumptions and daring 
charges, when you say —‘‘Look at the 
condition of the peasantry, and see what 
protection has done for them ;” why, 
T call on you for facts and dates. I ask 
you what was the condition of the pea- 
santry of England before the influence of 
this system of protection? I say, that, 
even with this accumumulated mass of po- 
pulation, it was worse then than at pre- 
sent. I have read details of the condition 
of the peasantry of England, especially in 
the western counties, during the last years 
of the revolutionary war, when we had a 
free importation of corn from France and 
Holland ; I have seen descriptions of their 
state at that time, and in nothing was it 
less miserable than their present condition, 
except that there was then a wild and in- 
discriminate assistance given by irrespon- 
sible persons in the name of poor rate, 
which only sustained the wild and reckless, 
to the injury of the industrious and the 
orderly. You bring forward your Goat- 
acre meetings! The right hon. Baronet, 
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the other night, compared an hon. Member 
on this side of the House to Anacharsis 
Cloots. That reminds me of a story I have 
read of that distinguished personage, who 


once announced to the French Convention 
that a deputation had arrived from all the 
nations of Europe, anxious to express their 
gratitude to that illustrious body for their 
visions of philanthropy, and their efforts 
in behalf of the human race. The Conven- 
tion was impressed with awe at the solem- 
nity of their position ; the deputation ap- 
peared, introduced by Anacharsis Cloots, in 
appropriate costume, each one wearing the 
dress of his own country ; the cireumstance 
produced a great sensation throughout 
Paris ; to the whole of Europe the won- 
derful event was announced ; and after the 
deputation had been received, they dined 
together at the Café du Paris, and probably, 
at night, danced at the bal costume in the 
same carnival costumes. Now, I think the 
deputation from Goatacre comes from the 
same inarket. It is not because I advert 
to these hacknied acts of faction—that 
I wish to draw away your attention from 
the condition of Wiltshire and the western 
counties of England—let them be as mise- 
rable and wretched as you say; paint the 
wretch who lives in a hovel, badly fed and 
badly clothed: admit all—but when you 
turn round and say ‘ Protection is the 
cause of this,’’ I ask, why do you not go 
to the manufacturing districts ?- Enter with 
me into a factory at Stockport or Manches- 
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ter, and I will show you human suffering— 
I will show you human degradation— 
I will bring you to a hovel where the ex. 
hausted slave curses the life which he can- 
not quit. I might say, ‘‘ Competition has 
done this.”” Can I, could Idothis? No; 
because I am too well acquainted with the 
noble industry of the manufacturing coun- 
ties, to condescend to such a representa- 
tion. I could point to a factory, where [ 
believe you would find people in as wretched 
a condition as any of those in the villages 
to which you refer; but 1 know that the 
industry of Lancashire is a well-ordered and 
a noble industry—I know that this case, 
though not isolated, is in truth only one of 
the exceptional cases of a great and bene- 
ficial system ; and I would not condescend 
to such vile arts of faction. If protection 
have given the peasant of Wiltshire 7s. a 
week, protection has equally given the 
peasant of Lincolnshire an ample remu- 
neration for his toil. If you accept one 
case, you must take the other. They 
prove that the misery is in spite of proteec- 
tion, and infer therefore that its with- 
drawal might aggravate it. Well, then, we 
find the people employed, though not so 
well as we could wish ; we tind their con- 
dition, in many instances, bad, but supe- 
rior generally, to that of the other nations 
of Europe ; and we cannot assent to your 
bold assumption that you will improve their 
condition by introducing foreign labour into 
competition with theirs ; or to your second 
proposition, that you will elevate their cha- 
racter by diminishing their wages. 1 know 
how you will respond to that ; that you will 
tell me that the wages of labour do not 
depend on the price of corn: those are 
axioms of which we have heard to weari- 
ness. I am not going to enter into that 
now. [‘* Hear, hear!’’] Well, then, [ 
will enter into it. I had taken into 
consideration the hour of the night; but 
as the hon. Member taunts me, | will 
deal with that question. I will admit, 
then, for the purpose of the argument, 
that the wages of labour are not de- 
pendent on the price of corn, but that the 
price of corn, as was said by the right hon. 
Baronet, acts rather in an inverse ratio: 
how then ean the price of corn injure the 
manufacturers ? It can’t increase the price 
of their article ; the higher the price of 
corn the cheaper ought to be their article, 
because the lower are wages ; but if the 
position which the right hon. Baronet takes 
—and yours, for he borrowed it from you— 
if that position be correct, and if it be true 
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that the wages of labour do not depend on 
the price of corn; suppose you have four mil- 
lions of quarters imported from the Baltic, 
but wages are notincreased—and remember, 
they would not be increased, because the 
wages of labour do not depend on the price 
of corn—why should the consumption be 
greater? And if not greater, what then 
would be the effect of importing four 
millions of quarters from the Baltic ? 
If the consumption were not greater, 
you must substitute the four millions of 
quarters from the Baltic, for four millions 
of English quarters, and at the same time 
you must have a proportionate displacement 
of the wages of labour; and then, the la- 
bour so displaced, must go and mix with 
manufacturing labour; and then, accord- 
ing to your own principle, that the rate 
of wages depends on the demand and sup- 
ply of labour, wages must be reduced 
—wages must fall. That is the dilemma 
in which I leave you. Another point of 
great importance with reference to this 
question, is the effect of sudden importa- 
tions on our monetary system. I will 


not at this late hour trace all the conse- 
quences of the contraction of our currency, 


which are familiar to us all. You attri- 
bute them to the Corn Laws; we, on the 
other hand, say that they are owing to your 
system of importing corn from abroad ; 
and you rejoin, that if the trade were re- 
gular, the supply would be regular. I admit 
it; I will admit that if the trade were re- 
gular, the supply would be regular. In dis- 
cussing this question throughout, I have en- 
endeavoured to admit as axioms the assump- 
tion on which you rest, and I admit this one; 
but suppose there is a great deficiency in 
England at any given time, you would still, 
under your new system, have to import an 
extra supply in addition to that ordinarily 
imported—you would require two or three 
nillions of quarters more than was ex- 
pected ; and for that you must pay in 
gold, and your currency be subject to the 
same derangement. The only difference 
is, that under the present system you 
hold out a bonus to your granaries, while, 
generally speaking, as soon as you have 
a regular supply, it will never be more 
than sufficient for the average demand. 
So that the very argument on which 
you rest is fatal to your case. I have 
now nearly concluded the observations 
which I shall address to the House. I 
have omitted a great deal which I wished 
to urge upon the House ; and I sincerely 
wish that what I have said had been urged 
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with more ability ; but I have endeavoured 
not to make a mere Corn Law speech ; 
I have only taken corn as an illustra. 
tion; but I don’t like my friends here to 
enter upon that Corn Law debate which I 
suppose is impending, under a mistaken 
notion of the position in which they stand, 
I never did rest my defence of the Corn 
Laws on the burdens to which the land is 
subject. I believe that there are burdens, 
heavy burdens, on the land; but the land 
has great honours, and he who has great 
honours must have great burdens. But I 
wish them to bear in mind that their cause 
must be sustained by great principles. I 
venture feebly and slightly to indicate those 
principles, principles of high policy, on 
which their system ought to be sustained. 
First, without reference to England, look- 
ing at all countries, I say that it is the first 
duty of the Minister, and the first interest 
of the State, to maintain a balance be- 
tween the two great branches of national 
industry ; that is a principle which has 
been recognised by all great Ministers for 
the last two hundred years ; and the rea- 
sons upon which it rests are so obvious, 
that it can hardly be necessary to mention 
them. Why we should maintain that ba- 
lance between the two great branches of 
national industry, involves political consi- 
derations—social considerations, affecting 
the happiness, prosperity, and morality of 
the people, as well as the stability of tho 
State. But I go further; I say that in 
England we are bound to do more—! re- 
peat what I have repeated before, that in 
this country there are special reasons why 
we should not only maintain the balance 
between the two branches of our national 
industry, but why we should give a pre- 
ponderance—I do not say a predominance, 
which was the word ascribed by the hon. 
Member for Manchester to the noble Lord 
the Member for London, but which he 
never used—why we should give a prepon- 
derance, for that is the proper and consti- 
tutional word, to the agricultural branch; 
and the reason is, because in England we 
have a territorial Constitution. We have 
thrown upon the land the revenues of the 
Church, the administration of justice, and 
the estate of the poor; and this has been 
done, not to gratify the pride, or pamper 
the luxury of the proprietors of the land, 
but because, in a territorial Constitution, 
you, and those whom you have succeeded, 
have found the only security for self-govern- 
ment—the only barrier against that cen- 
tralising system which has taken root in 
*) YY 
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other countries. I have always maintained 
these opinions: my constituents are not land- 
lords; they are not aristocrats; they are 
not great capitalists; they are the children 
of industry and toil; and they believe, first, 
that their material interests are involved in 
a system which favours native industry, by 
insuring at the same time real competition ; 
but they believe also that their social and 
political interests are involved in a system 
by which their rights and liberties have 
been guaranteed ; and I agree with them 
—I have these old-fashioned notions. I 
know that we have been told, and by one 
who on this subject should be the highest 
authority, that we shall derive from this 
great struggle, not merely the repeal of 
the Corn Laws, but the transfer of power 
from one class to another—to one dis- 
tinguished for its intelligence and wealth, 
the manufacturers of England. My con- 
science assures me that I have not been 
slow in doing justice to the intelligence of 
that class; certain | am, that I am not one 
of those who envy them their wide and 
deserved prosperity; but I must confess 
my deep mortification, that in an age of po- 
litical regeneration, when all social evils are 
ascribed to the operation of class interests, 


it should be suggested that we are to be 
rescued from the alleged power of one class 
only to sink under the avowed dominion 


of another. I, for one, if this is to be the 
end of all our struggles—if this is to be 
the great result of this enlightened age—I, 
for one, protest against the ignominious 
catastrophe. I believe that the monarchy 
of England, its sovereignty mitigated by 
the acknowledged authority of the estates 
of the realm, has its root in the hearts of the 
people, and is capable of securing the hap- 
piness of the nation and the power of the 
State. But, Sir, if this be a worn-out dream 
— if, indeed, there is to be a change, I, for 
one, anxious as | am to maintain the present 
polity of this country, ready to make as many 
sacrifices as any man for that object—if there 
is to be this great change, I, for one, hope, 
that the foundations of it may be deep, the 
scheme comprehensive, and that instead of 
falling under such a thraldom, under the 
thraldom of Capital—under the thraldom of 
those, who, while they boast of their intel- 
ligence, are more proud of their wealth—if 
we must find a new force to maintain the 
ancient throne and immemorial monarchy of 
England, I, for one, hope, that we may find 
that novel power in the invigorating energies 
of an educated and enfranchised people. 
Debate again adjourned. 
House adjourned, 
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PROTECTION OF LIFE (IRELAND) BILL 
(No. 2). 

The Eart of ST. GERMANS said: I 
rise for the purpose of asking your Lord- 
ships to give your sanction to a measure 
which nothing but the urgent necessity 
of the case would, in my opinion, have 
justified Her Majesty’s Government in pro- 
posing, or your Lordships in adopting. Of 
the necessity of the case, it will now be 
my duty to endeavour to satisfy your Lord- 
ships. This Bill proposes to invest the 
Executive Government in Ireland with 
powers which no existing law invests it 
with; and powers with which, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, I think it ought not 
to be invested, It is a matter of noto- 
riety to all, that the crime of murder and 
outrageous assault in Ireland, has become 
lamentably frequent. But I should not, I 
think, be justified in asking your Lordships 
to give your assent to a measure of this 
kind, without laying before your Lordships 
official documents upon the subject. I am 
not to take for granted that your Lordships 
are cognizant of thefacts. I shall, therefore, 
be compelled, considering the importance 
of the subject, to draw upon your Lord- 
ships’ patience at some length, whilst I 
read some of the numerous returns and 
reports which have been received in refer- 
ence to the state of crime in Ireland. The 
Return which I now hold in my hand con- 
tains an account of all offences that have 
been committed in Ireland during the last 
two years; I mean of offences that have 
been reported to the Government by the 
Constabulary. It is the practice in Ire- 
land for every crime to be reported by the 
Superintendent of the Constabulary district 
in which it occurs, to the Inspector Ge- 
neral, and by him to the Government. 
The offences which I shall now refer to are 
those against the person and against the 
public peace. In the year 1844, there were 
no less than 144 homicides in Ireland; 
last year there were 136. During the last 
year the number of cases of firing ito 
houses was 104; during the present year, 
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138. Of aggravated assault, last year, 
504; this year, 544. Of common assault, 
last year, there were 251 cases ; the present 
year, 242. I will pass by offences against 
property, which your Lordships are aware 
are of comparatively rare occurrence in 
Ireland, as compared with crimes of that 
kind in England. With respect to offences 
against the public peace, last year the cases 
of demand or robbery of fire-arms was 159; 
the present year, 551. Of unlawfully car- 
rying arms, last year, 79; the present 
year, 89. Of administering unlawful oaths, 
last year, 59; the present year, 223. Of 
sending threatening notices and letters, 
last year, 362; and, in the present year, 
these cases have increased to the frightful 
number of 1,944. The number of eases 
of attacking houses, last year, were 254; 
the present year, 483. The number of 
dwelling-houses fired into, last year, were 
77; in the present year, 148. This makes 
a total of this class of offences of 1,495, 
last year; and 3,462, in the present year. 
The grand total of all offences committed 
in Ireland against the person, against pro- 
perty, and against the public peace was, 
last year, 3,103; in the present year, 
5,281. But, my Lords, I will now pro- 
ceed to state what I am sure must be, in 
some degree, consolatory to your Lord- 
ships to know, that, in eighteen counties 
of Ireland, crime has diminished in the last 
two years, and in four others it has re- 
mained stationary. It is only in ten coun- 
ties that the commission of crime has in- 
creased. These counties are Cavan, Fer- 
managh, King’s County, Longford, West- 
meath, Clare, Roscommon, Limerick, Tip- 
perary, and Leitrim. The state of crime 
in these counties, during the last and the 
present year, is as follows :— 





Cases 
present Year. 
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This is the general result of the returns 
forwarded to the Government as to the 
number of crimes committed in these coun- 
ties, during the past and present year. 
My Lords, it is now my painful duty to 
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read to your Lordships some of the most 
remarkable cases of homicide and outrage 
that have been perpetrated in Ireland dur- 
ing the last year; and I do so the more 
readily, because I think it is desirable that 
your Lordships should be able to form cor- 
rect notions of the circumstances under 
which those crimes have been committed, 
and, as far as may be, form some judg- 
ment of the nature of the remedy that may 
be required. I will now proceed to read 
some account of the outrages which I am 
in possession of. On the 22nd of July, 
last year, the house of Andrew Hickey, in 
South Tipperary, the steward of Mr. Leo- 
nard Keating, a justice of the peace, was 
entered by four men, armed with guns and 
a bayonet. They inflicted several bayonet 
wounds on his body, of which he died four 
days after. The men were disguised. On 
the 22nd of July, in Limerick, the house 
of Timothy Mahoney, a farmer, was en- 
tered by five men, with their faces black- 
ened, and armed with guns. He was so 
violently treated that, in two days after, he 
died of his injuries, It was confidently be- 
lieved that these men were hired from a 
distance. On the 5th of October, in Clare, 
Arthur Gloster, of Moylish, a proprietor, 
who had lately levied on some of his ten- 
antry for rent, and served several notices 
to quit, was shot dead in the high road, 
about five p.w. On the 6th of October, 
in North Tipperary, David Maxwell, of 
Clonakenny, the under-agent of Mr. P. D. 
Latouche, was in the act of retiring to rest 
for the night, when he was shot through 
his window, which was without shutter or 
screen, and died of the wounds he received. 
The perpetrators of that act have not been 
discovered. In Limerick, Thomas Mac- 
namara was found dead in the road with 
the back of his head beaten in, as if with 
a spade. It seems he had been appointed 
a bogranger in the place of somebody else, 
who had been dismissed. In Roscommon, 
Michael Shiel and his son, carriers, having 
paid a higher price for corn than the neigh- 
bouring carmen, were violently assaulted 
as they returned home by six men. The 
elder Shiel’s skull was fractured, and he 
survived but two days. Their assailants 
were not identified. I mention this case, 
because it is rather uncommon that persons 
should be ill treated for having purchased 
corn at a higher price than their neigh- 
bours. On the 30th of September, 1845, at 
10 p.m., three men, with faces blackened, 
entered the house of Michael Hill, at Gar- 
raneby, armed with bludgeons, and, not 
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finding him, went into another house next 
door, belonging to George Hewitt, whom 
they found sitting on a chair. They so se- 
verely assaulted him on the head with 
sticks that he died next day. This, my 
Lords, is the case of a murder intended to 
have been committed on one person, and, 
because the perpetrators could not find 
him, they wreak their vengeance on his 
next door neighbour. I beg now to call 
your Lordships’ attention to a remarkable 
notice that was published in the county of 
Tipperary by the board of directors of the 
Mining Company of Ireland, giving notice 
that the company’s works at the Earls- 
hill Colliery, on the 20th of December then 
next, or at the earliest day compatible with 
existing contracts, would be suspended; 
and that the board had been compelled to 
take this step in consequence of the threats 
and outrages to which their stewards, 
Martin, Morris, and others, had been sub- 
jected, and by the threatening notices sub- 
sequently served on those well-disposed 
workmen who were desirous to work under 
the company and earn support for them- 
selves and families, but whose lives were 
too highly valued by the board to be risked 


by a continuance of the works, until sufti- 
cient protection could be afforded to them. 
This company employ a very large body of 
persons, and because these men choose to 
take umbrage at the agents or stewards of 
the company, they are actually compelled 
to stop the works, and turn a large body of 


men out of employment. Another case of 
outrage to which I will refer is contained 
in the following report— 


“On the 29th of November, about 5 o'clock, as 
Nicholas Carney, steward to Mr. Richard Dyas, 
justice of the peace, was returning from his 
master’s house to his own at Dervottstown (situate 
in the parish of Killua), a distance of half a mile, 
and midway he was attacked and knocked down 
by a party of five men armed with loaded bludgeons, 
who beat him in a most shocking manner, whereby 
his life is in danger. Being on duty at Mullingar 
I was unable to visit the scene until to-day, when 
I requested the attendance of Mr. Dyas to take 
the man’s depositions. On visiting Carney I found 
him in a most deplorable condition, his head and 
face being one mass of bruises, not able to sce or 
speak, and all his body frightfully contused. In 
consequence of the man’s state, I was obliged to 
obtain the necessary information from Mr. Dyas, 
who had seen him soon after the occurrence, which 
was to the effect that he knew none of the party, 
nor could he give a description of any, as he was 
instantly knocked down and rendered senseless. 
His assailants never spoke a word during the 
attack. The only reason Mr. Dyas can assign for 
so brutal an attack is the extreme confidence with 
which he treated Carney, in consequence of his 
zealous attention to his interests and the fidelity 
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with which he discharged the duties of his situ. 
ation.” 
Another instance is from the county of 
Armagh, which is not one of the counties 
where crime has been on the increase. The 
following is acommunication from a justice 
of the peace of that county :-— 
“ Carmagh-house, Sunday, Dec. 14, 1845, 

“ Sir—I beg to report to you, for the informa- 
tion of his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, that 
at half-past seven o'clock this morning a party 
calling themselves Molly Macguires attacked a 
house on my property, which house they had pulled 
down last month, and was rebuilt by some of my 
tenants, and in which a man and his family were 
living. They beat the man very severely, ordered 
his family out of the house, and then pulled the 
house down, fired a number of shots, and went off 
cheering. The noise was so great it awoke me, 
although the house is about half a mile distant. I 
sent an alarm to the police, but by the time they 
were ready the Molly Macguires were too far off 
for any of them to be captured. Although it was 
daylight, and the uproar so great, not a creature 
came to the assistance of the unfortunate man, 
nor did they alarm the police, which shows how 
complete their organization is. I beg to say, if 
some immediate measures are not taken to check 
these outrages, no person’s life in this county will 
be safe, except he joins the Molly Macguires. 
Before the party left the house they charged the 
man they beat to tell me that if they had time 
they would have paid mea visit, but they would do 
so when they had time. Reports of the former 
outrages have been forwarded to the Lieutenant 
of the county, and reported by the police to the 
authorities. I have the honour, &e. 

“Joun Rosert Inwin, Justice of the Peace.” 


Another case is from Clare :— 
“Tulla, Jan. 9, 1846. 

“Tam sorry to be again obliged to report that 
an outrage of a very serious nature occurred in 
this neighbourhood yesterday evening. On my 
visiting the place this day, I learned the following 
particulars, namely, that about half-past 6 o’clock 
on the previous evening, a party of armed men, 
about nine in number, wearing bonnets, and haying 
their faces blackened, entered the house of a re- 
spectable farmer of the name of Murphy, and after 
discharging «a blunderbuss in his face, which fortu- 
nately only contained some powder, they in the 
most savage manner commenced beating Murphy 
with the butt ends of their guns and clubs, and 
only left off beating him when they thought he 
was dead ; they broke his leg and left his head in 
a most frightful state; there are two physicians 
attending him, who have but slight hopes of his 
recovery. ‘They also inflicted several wounds on 
his son and daughter. The latter is also confined 
to her bed in a bad state. The son several times 
endeavoured to discharge a blunderbuss at them 
while beating his father, but unfortunately it would 
not go off, though heavily loaded. The party then 
went away, taking with them three guns and a 
blunderbuss. The family all deny having any 
knowledge of any of them. ‘The cause assigned 
for this brutal attack is, that Murphy, about seven 
years ago, took a farm of land from which some 
people had been ejected. There is no clue at pre- 
sent that could lead to the apprehension of any 0 
the party.” 4°.  Sub-Inspector Comyns 
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has succeeded in arresting three of the party, one 
of whom has been identified as a principal in the 
outrage by Murphy’s servant boy, and as it is 
feared he will either leave the country or be de- 
terred from prosecuting, I have directed the police 
to keep him in their barracks for some time.” 
This is communicated by Mr. Thomas 
Baily, resident magistrate in Clare. Your 
Lordships wili not fail to notice this im- 
portant fact, that a conviction cannot be 
procured, in many instances, unless the 
witnesses are taken up and kept in con- 
finement. From Moate we have the fol- 
lowing letter from Mr. Irwine, Manager of 
the National Bank :-— 
“ Moate, County of Westmeath, Jan. 9, 1846. 

“ Sir—I am manager of the National Bank in 
this town. My mother, an aged lady, living at 
Fern-hall, near Castle Plunket, in the county of 
Roscommon, was, on last Sunday night, at 7 
o'clock, visited by a band of armed men (about 
ten), masked. They broke in the kitchen door, 
and sent the servants for my poor mother. She 
and my sister came down. They were most rudely 
assailed. My poor mother, a feeble widow, was 
placed on her knees, a loaded pistol put to her 
breast, and she was then sworn to discharge a 
herd, and give his place to another. I take the 
liberty of bringing this matter under your notice, 
hoping you will have the goodness to instruct the 
police of Castle Plunket to patrol more frequently 
(as I apprehend another attack) about my mo- 
ther’s grounds, which are situated within a mile 
of the barracks. The Government can hardly 
have an idea of the dreadful state of alarm in 
which every well-disposed member of the commu- 
nity and of Her Majesty’s subjects in these dis- 
tricts are from the wild and savage laws of these 
midnight legislators, which.are now more than 
ever in the ascendant, and trom which neither 
rank, sex, nor age is exempt.—I have the honour 
to be, Sir, &e. « P. D. Inwine. 

“N.B. After leaving the house a volley of 
heavy stones was thrown at the windows, and 
glass, sash, and shutters, were scattered about the 
room; this occurred in the next field to the Ro- 
man Catholic chapel of the parish, so early as 7 
o'clock in the evening.” 


Mr. Comyns, Sub-Inspector in the county 
of Clare, district of Tulla, writes as fol- 
lows :— 

“Tulla, Jan. 9, 1846. 

“ T have to report, that on the night of the 8th 
instant, about 7 o’clock, eight or nine men, un- 
known, all of whom are supposed to have been 
armed with guns and blunderbusses, entered the 
house of Michael Murphy, at Laharden, and fired 
a shot into the house on entering it, and obliged 
Murphy’s daughter to light a candle, while they 
searched the rooms and took away the arms noted 
underneath, and also beat Michael Murphy so 
severely with the butt end of a gun or a blunder- 
buss, that his life is in great danger from the 
wounds on his head. Ilis daughter, Honor Mur- 
phy,is also much injured from having been beaten 
in the same manner ; and his son, and two labour- 
ing servants, named O’Brien and Boland, but not 
so severely, The party had their faces blackened, 
wore women’s caps, and had no shoes, as the house 
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was near a bog, which it appears they crossed. 
On hearing of the outrage, I proceeded imme- 
diately there, with head constable Shaw and party, 
who searched the neighbourhood promptly, but 
without effect. I have directed the attendance of 
the constabulary doctor; and Mr. Bailey, R.M., 
concurs with me as to the reward. The guns 
taken were registered and numbered cl. 1784, 
1785, 1786, and 1787. I should have added that 
the cause of this outrage is, that Murphy took the 
land and house he occupies from Mr. H. Butler, 
of Castle Erin, on the termination of a lease, and 
from which some persons were ejected. The 
party, when beating Murphy, told him to take 
that for robbing poor people of their land. It is 
ten years since he took the land. Neither Murphy 
nor any of the persons in the house knew or even 
could describe or identify any of that party.” 


Next, as to the county of Tipperary, I 
will read the following letter :— 


* Nenagh, Feb. 2, 1846. 

“ On yesterday, as Mrs. Bennett, of Moneyquil, 
was driving to Ballinaclough Church, she was 
stopped on the road by two men, one armed with 
a pistol and the other with a wattle, and ordered 
to put away two of her men, Henzy and Fechally : 
on her asking them what they had done, they 
snapped the pistol twice at her, and gave her 
three blows with the wattle, which severely in- 
jured her arms. Henzy, whom they ordered to 
be turned away, has been repeatedly attacked 
within the last few years, and who is the same man 
who, a short time since, was fired at through the 
window at Moneyquil-house, while eating his sup- 
per, and wounded in the arm with a ball, although 
there were two men stationed in the house for his 
protection, Finding no threats could intimidate 
him, and that it is difficult to get at him, in con- 
sequence of the presence of the police, they have 
resorted to this cowardly attack on an old lady, 
nearly blind, and against whom they have no com- 
plaint, but for keeping men in her employment 
whom she considers faithful. I do not particularly 
mention this case on account of the amount of in- 
jury done, as Mrs. Bennett has not received any 
serious injury; and she thinks herself the pistol 
was not loaded, and only snapped to intimidate 
her; but it clearly proves to what a state of in- 
human barbarity many of the people of this coun- 
try are reduced, when they can thus assault a fee- 
ble old lady while on her way to church; with 
what endless perseverance they follow up their 
designs when once formed; and another of the 
numerous instances, that it is not the rights of 
property they alone attempt to put an end to, but 
all right to the freedom of action or even judg- 
ment. “Jas. Taputgav, R.M.” 


This lady is upwards of eighty years of age. 
—The next document is a letter, dated— 


“ Nenagh, Feb. 9, 1846. 

“ Between seven and eight o’clock on yesterday 
morning a party of twelve men, all armed with 
guns, made a simultaneous rush into the dwelling 
of Michael Gleeson, who was in bed, as was all his 
family, with the exception of his daughter Judy, 
who had opened the door. The armed men 
dragged Glecson out of bed and beat him 
about the body and head with the butt end 
of their guns, inflicting two wounds (seem- 
ingly dangerous) on his head. Gleeson’s son, 
who slept in an opposite room, hearing the up- 
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roar, got out of bed, and was immediately at- 
tacked in his attempt to oppose his assailants’ in- 
gress to his apartment ; one of the villains fired a 
shot at him, which missed him, the two balls 
striking the wall in his rear. After a struggle 
they forced into his room, and treated him ina 
manner similar to that of his father, inflicting 
three severe cuts on his head. After breaking 
twelve panes of glass, and all the delfin the house, 
and ordering Gleeson to give up the land (9} 
acres) to Seymour, or they would pay him ano- 
ther and a more serious visit, they went away. 
Gleeson came into possession of this land twenty 
years ago, and out of which Seymour was dispos- 
sessed for non-payment of rent. Though there 
were five of Gleeson’s sons in the house, not one 
of them informed the police of this occurrence ; 
had they done so, there is little doubt but that the 
Corbally party would have succeeded in tracing 
out the offenders, as they were seen to pass up the 
mountains within less than a mile of that barrack 
(Corbally). Nor would they even describe to me 
any of this gang, although Gleeson’s daughter and 
one of his sons, from the opportunities they had, 
could, I am convinced, do so; however, such is 
the system of terror prevalent in this district, my 
belief is, that had this gang murdered old Glee- 
son, not one of his family would come forward to 
vindicate the law, unless forced to do so. I di- 
rected the constable at Corbally to bring into 
Nenagh on to-morrow the son and daughter of 
Gleeson, and should their evidence be of any im- 
portance I will report accordingly. The resident 
magistrate approves of the suggested reward.” 


Such is the system of terror in this district 
that not one of these people would come for- 
ward to vindicate the law unless compelled 
to do so. I now come to notice some of 
the principal homicides that have taken 
place in Ireland :— 

« January 27. 

“ John Ryan (county of Tipperary), a farmer, 
was about to propose for land, the property of 
Mr. Philips, of Mount Rivers. ‘There had, in this 
case, been no compulsory ejectment, or rigorous 
exaction of righs. The oceupier, it is said, vo- 
luntarily resigned one-half of the farm—alleging 
his inability to hold the entire—and continued to 
retain the other half. The deceased, represented 
to be of respectable character, of some substance, 
and a native of the place, made no secret of his 
intention to propose for the unoccupied land, 
and had no apprehension of consequences. On 
his way, however, to the proprietor, he was as- 
sailed by two men (strangers to himself), one 
of whom pulled him from his horse, and fractured 
his head with a stone. He survived only a 
few days. ‘Two persons were taken into custody 
on strong suspicion, but the injured man, evi- 
dently fearing the consequences to his family, 
would make no disclosures tending to their inden- 
tification.” 


The next case is the murder of Captain 
M‘Leod, in the county of Leitrim, a gen- 
tleman who had been formerly in the army, 
and was by all who knew him highly es- 
teemed. He was for some years in the 
county of Tipperary, where he was emi- 
nently successful in calming down the dis- 
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turbances which prevailed in that county, 
and where, by the discharge of his duties, 
and by the amiability of his disposition, he 
obtained for himself the esteem of all par- 
ties in the district. Captain M‘Leod was 
afterwards removed to Fermanagh, where 
his services, on account of the disturbed 
state of that district, were deemed of 
importance ; but when outrages broke 
out in Leitrim, he was sent to that district 
as resident magistrate. On all hands he 
was admitted to be one of the most hu- 
mane, moderate, and peaceful of men; 
yet he fell a victim to the spirit of outrage 
which so unhappily prevails in Ireland. 
Here is the aecount of his murder :— 


“ January 29, 

“ John M’Leod, Esq., R.M. (county of Leitrim), 
—Towards the close of November, 1844, the peace 
of the northern part of the county of Cavan, and 
the adjoining part of Leitrim, had become very 
seriously disturbed by numerous armed and or- 
ganized bodies of Whiteboys. ‘I'o meet these cir- 
cumstances, the magistracy applied for an in- 
creased police force, and an additional stipendiary 
magistrate. The required police were immediately 
supplied; and Mr. M‘Leod, the resident magistrate 
stationed at Enniskillen, was selected by the Go- 
vernment, and temporarily placed at Balinamore, 
in aid of the local authorities in the suppression of 
the illegal organization referred to. On the day 
above stated, Mr. M‘Leod had been dining with 
W. Percy, Esq., J. P., of Garadice, and had set 
out in the evening on his return to his own quar- 
ters. Finding Mr. Perey’s lodge-gate shut (con- 
trary to practice when company is entertained), 
Mr. M‘Leod was in the act of desiring the driver 
of his car to get it opened, when he was fired at 
from behind an opening in the evergreen at the 
lodge-gate, where the assassin aided by the light 
of a candle, left (as if designedly) in the lodge, is 
believed to have deliberately taken his aim. The 
gunshot penetrated the heart and lungs, and 
caused instantaneous death. There is no doubt 
that a conspiracy had been formed ; and it is an 
ascertained fact that a notice of the murder was 
posted at Enniskillen two days before its perpe- 
tration. Some of the circumstances above de- 
scribed strongly implicating the gatekeeper, he, 
with other suspected individuals, was afterwards 
taken into custody; but after prolonged and 
searching inquiries by the magistrates assembled 
for the purpose, the evidence was not found to be 
sufficiently conclusive, and the parties were libe- 
rated on bail. That this outrage is referable to 
feelings of revenge prompted by Mr. M‘Leod’s 
discharge of his magisterial duty, but one opinion 
has been expressed; two circumstances have, 
however, been mentioned as its immediate exist- 
ing cause: by some it is attributed to his having 
refused to bail certain individuals in custody on 
serious offences ; by others, to a decision made by 
Mr. M‘Leod, some days previously, at Bawnboy 
petty sessions.” 


This murder had excited everywhere but 
one feeling of indignation and regret. 


“ Patrick Swift was found dead in the river of 
the town of Galway: there were several marks of 
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violence about his body and head. He had come 
to the town to give evidence in a civic bill case, 
which was dismissed in his (Swift’s) absence. Some 
threatening expressions were used towards him 
by some of the relatives of the defendant, who 
were chiefly interested in the case. One of these 
was arrested, and from his contradictory evidence 
and terrified appearance, he was obliged by the 
coroner to find bail to appear when called on.” 

“ John Waters (county of Tipperary) had been 
in the employment of Mr. H. Going, of Riverlawn, 
and was a stranger at the place. As he was re- 
turning to his master’s residence, with a man 
named Corrigan (whose services as ploughman 
were likely to be superseded by those of Waters), 
several men armed with bludgeons, according to 
the statement of Corrigan, leaped off the road into 
the grove. Corrigan says he ran away, and look- 
ing back saw the party strike Waters to the 
ground, and that on returning shortly after, he 
found Waters speechless. He did not report the cir- 
cumstance immediately on his arrival at the house, 
and his conduct being suspicious he was taken into 
custody, and committed for examination.” . 

“ Mr. James Gallagher (county of Cavan) was 
sub-agent to Mr. Enery, of Ballyconnell house. A 
considerable amount of old arrears was due by the 
tenantry on Mr. Enery’s property, and Mr. Galla- 
gher was supposed to be the only person fully ac- 
quainted with the state of affairs, and competent 
to undertake the recovery of the rents. As he was 
proceeding from Mr. Enery’s residence, accom- 
panied by the gatekeeper, he was followed by two 
men, one of whom shot him in the back, of which 
he died within an hour. The occurrence took 
place before dark, on the confines of the town, and 
in the presence of several people ; but no informa- 
tion could be obtained leading to the identification 
of the assassins.” 


“Cavan, Monday evening, May 19, 1845. 

“ My dear Sir—I have only just returned from 
Enniskillen, and write a hurried line to inform 
you that poor Mrs. Gallagher, wife of the man 
who was shot at Ballyconnell on Wednesday last, 
died last night. She was so dreadfully shocked 
on hearing of her husband’s murder, that she 
scarcely ever spoke a word after.—I have, é&e. 

“Colonel M‘Gregor, &c.” “J, BaTTERSBY. 


“Cavan, May 22, 1845. 

“My dear Sir—I wrote to you on Monday last, 
telling you of the death of poor Mrs. Gallagher, 
whose husband was murdered on Wednesday night, 
the 14th inst. I have now another sad piece of 
information to communicate—his mother died last 
night. She was a healthy, poor strong old woman ; 
but got such a shock on hearing of her son being 
shot, that she never after left her bed. I also 
understand that Gallagher’s daughter, fifteen years 
of age, is quite out of her mind.—I am, &c., 

“Colonel M‘Gregor, dc.” “J. Barrerssy. 


“Fanny M‘Elhill (Tyrone) was the wife of a 
woodranger, who had made himself obnoxious by 
prosecuting trespassers. She had proceeded from 
her own dwelling, with her little daughter, when 
she was fired at from a wood by the road side. 
Some of the charge entered the child’s head, and 
it is feared her brain is injured; the mother was 
wounded in different parts of the body, and died 
in a day or two after, having previously given 
birth to a still-born child. Suspicion rests on the 
former ranger, who was discharged about a year 
ago; but there is not sufficient evidence to warrant 
proceedings.” 


{Ferr. 
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There are many more of these cases; but 
I really think I may close this black cata- 
logue. I think, too, I have said quite 
enough. I do not wish to harrow the feel- 
ings of your Lordships unnecessarily by 
the recital of these enormities ; but there 
are one or two which I will lay before you, 
to show the state of the country at this 
particular time :— 


“On the 13th inst.a party of about sixteen men 
came to the house of Thomas Cowan, beat his 
sons, and, having found him concealed, beat him 
severely, compelling his wife to hold a candle for 
them. The cause assigned is having endeavoured to 
make some cottier tenants pay rents for the houses 
they have on his land. He denies publicly that 
he has any knowledge of any of the party; but his 
eldest son privately informed me that both he and 
his father knew some of them, and that they will 
come privately and lodge informations; but not 
until they first sell their farm and stock, &c., 
preparatory to their leaving the country, as they 
consider it unsafe to remain in it much longer; and 
they are afraid that should they publicly lodge 
their informations they could not effect the sale of 
their property. I have communicated this cireum- 
stance to the resident magistrate, with whom I 
have arranged to take their informations privately 
on the first opportunity.” 

“Two armed men searched three houses, at 
Canadoan, for arms; they only obtained an old 
sword. On leaving the house of T. Muilvennin, 
they discharged some powder into his face, which 
slightly injured him.” 

“ The following outrages took place in the El- 
phin district on the 11th inst.:—A party of forty 
or fifty men visited the house of John Watkins, 
robbed him of a pistol, and swore him to reduce 
his conacre rent. <A party of ten or twelve men 
attacked the house of James Hogg for his arms; 
he resisted and fired on them (though eighty years 
of age); they returned the fire and fled. A party 
entered the house of John Simpson, and searched 
it for arms. A dispute took place on this day be- 
tween P. Healy and four persons named Waters ; 
they beat Healy so that he died on the 15th. 
Three of the Waterses are in custody, On the 
same evening, the 11thinst., they visited the house 
of Mr. Owen Reynolds, and cautioned him not to 
charge more than half-rent for his conacre.” 


I call the attention of the House to the 
foliowing letter from three magistrates of 
the county Tipperary :— 


“We beg to direct the attention of Her Ma. 
jesty’s Government to the informations we here- 
with send respecting an agrarian outrage com- 
mitted in this district on Friday last, as forcibly 
illustrative of the present state of society in this 
district, and of the total insufficiency of the law 
to prevent or punish offences of the kind. A 
party of five men, two armed with muskets, 
one with a pistol, another with a wattle, and the 
fifth with a pitchfork, entered the house of 
a man of the name of Michacl Murray, holding 
between seventy and eighty acres of land, and 
brutally assaulted himself and his family. On 
Monday, sub-inspector Morgan, and a party of 
six policemen, went to the man’s house to in- 

uire into the case. Murray’s daughter, Biddy 
lenviay: a young woman over twenty years of age, 


told the police (see their informations) who the 
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assailanis were, and described the particular acts 
of individuals of the party. Mr. Morgan and his 
party immediately went in search of these men, 
and succeeded in arresting four of them, a duty 
which occupied them from seven o’clock on Mon- 
day evening to nine o’clock on Tuesday morning. 
We were apprized of the case by the police, and 
remained investigating it in the barracks of Ros- 
crea from noon till dusk. On Tuesday, Murray’s 
family were brought into Roscrea, under an escort 
of police. Murray’s brother, Martin Murray, a 
man also of the higher class of farmers, with a 
crowd of other people, followed the car on whieh 
Michael Murray’s family were, and, being pre- 
vented by the police from coming into immediate 
contact with them, he called out to his niece 
Biddy Murray, the principal witness, ‘not to be 
an informer, or to have it said in the country she 
was one.’ ‘This appears by the girl’s sworn infor- 
mation, as also by the information of constable 
Connors ; the result of this was, that on the girl’s 
being sworn, she refused to identify the parties 
(arrested, on her own statement of the previous 
evening, by the police), and denied that she knew 
who any of them were. Murray, his wife, his 
servant man, and his two other children, all of 
whom we examined on oath, refused equally to 
give any evidence on the subject which could lead 
to the conviction of the offenders, and we had no 
alternative but to liberate the prisoners. Thus 
the very praiseworthy exertions of Mr. Morgan 
and his party, and our own anxious endeavours 
to make the offenders in this case amenable to 
justice, were of no avail. The system of intimi- 
dation established in this country proved an over- 
match for the constabulary, the magistrates, and 
the law.—We have the honour to remain, &c. 

“J. V. Prerriz, 

“W. P. Brrcn, 

“FE. A, Jackson, 

“To R. Pennefather, Esq., Under-Secretary.” 
I may refer also to the Shannon Commis- 
sion and the great works for the improve- 
ment of the Shannon navigation, to point 
out the intimidation of the men there who 
are willing to go on with the work, if per- 
mitted to do so; but I will give only one 
more case, to show the extent of audacity 
to which these people go. It is a case 
that occurred no longer ago than the 18th 
of February, five days ago, and relates to 
a person of the name of O’Brien, an excel- 
lent officer of the Constabulary :— 
“Thave to report that about eleven o’elock on 

the night of the 17th, as constable D. O’Brien, of 
this station, and sub-constables M. Kearney, C. 
Rohen, W. Ireton, J. Kenna, and W. Donohoe, 
were on patrol, they heard the sound of voices 
near them; they stopped a short time and heard 
a shot fired, at which they proceeded at once in 
the direction of the shot, and perceived a man 
armed with a gun, whom they called on to surren- 
der ; he replied that he would not ; upon which he 
was arrested by Rohen. His name is Pat Cosheen, 
from the county of Cork. After securing Cosheen, 
the police proceeded a short distance, when several 
shots were fired by a body of men, about fifteen in 
number, who were in front of the police. At this 
time, a ball or slug struck Kearney in the temple, 
which only slightly wounded him and perforated 
his forage cap; and a bullet passed through the 
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watch-coat of Ireton. The police called on the 
party to surrender, and charged them, at the same 
time firing upon them. One of said party was at 
this time secured, named J. Iulan, upon whose 
person a number of percussion caps were found; 
he was then handcuffed to Cosheen, upon which 
several shots were fired at the police; the police 
returned the fire, and succeeding in arresting a 
man named Pat Dwyer, who ran off when about 
to be secured; he was recaptured, and in the 
effort received a gunshot wound, which, entering 
near his left breast passed through his body; he 
also received a bayonet wound in the side; he is 
in the Bridewell here, and lies in a dangerous 
state. When Dwyer was recaptured, one of the 
party came to his aid, and fired a pistol at consta- 
ble O’Brien, upon which the constable struck him 
on the breast with his bayonet, and sub-constable 
Rohen fired at him, and it is supposed wounded 
him, as he was seen to stagger. He succeeded in 
making his escape. He is supposed to be Patrick 
Rufoyle, from the county of Tipperary. At this 
stage the fellows separated to both sides and rear 
of the police, and fired several shots at them, 
which were returned. There was a small cabin, 
occupied by 4 man named Gorman, quite close, 
into which the constable decided to go with his 
party, as, from the darkness of the night and the 
manner of the Rockites, he thought his life and 
those of his men would be endangered by a fire 
from behind the road ditch. After the police had 
retired into the house, a shot was fired into it; 
they did not deem it prudent to go out, but pre- 
ferred to resist an attack ; they remained in the 
house until morning, when a reinforcement from 
this joined them, who marched the three men 
already named into this town; they have been 
fully committed for trial at the assizes; but 
Dwyer will not, if at all, be able to move for some 
time. Messrs. Burke and Russell, justices of the 
peace, came in here immediately after ; they ac- 
companied me to the scene, with fifteen men; we 
scoured the neighbourhood in the hope of meeting 
some of the party, several of whom must have 
been wounded, but did not succeed. I had pre- 
viously sent to the Altar and Garrysfillane sta- 
tions to intercept the escape of any of the fellows; 
the police fired thirty-five rounds of their ammu- 
nition.” 


Your Lordships perceive it was a regular 
engagement. 


“The gun found with Cosheen is a very for- 
midable weapon, being a large rifle with an excel- 


lent pereussion lock. A pistol was found on the 
place where the attack took place ; also the barrel 
of a gun, and a portion of the brass mounting, 
which must have exploded during the conflict. 
The three men in custody are the worst characters 
in the county, and were looked upon as the leaders 
of armed gangs, who go about committing assas- 
sinations for hire. Cosheen is the person named 
in my report of the 27th ult., relative to the ho- 
micide of James Lynch. About thirty bullets 
were found at the scene, which the party must 
have dropped. The wife of the man into whose 
house the police went, became so alarmed when 
the shot was fired into it, as to place her life in 
danger. I sent a doctor to her. I also procured 
medical aid for the man whom the police wounded. 
The armed party must at the time have been 
proceeding to commit some serious outrage ; and 
{ am of opinion, that they were going te the 
neighbourhood of Ballingady, where persons are 
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about being evicted; and in reference to which 
Mr. Coote reccived a Rockite notice, as reported 
on the 17th inst.; they possibly were going to 
attack Mr. Coote. No circumstance has occurred 
for a long time which, in my opinion, tends more 
to improve the peace of the country than the one 
in question.” 

I am sure it is a most dreadful way of 
effecting that end. 

“Tt has also, I am sure, caused great dismay 
to those ruffians who are leagued for the pepetra- 
tion of ruin, and secured for the police, in the 
opinion of the peasantry, a confidence which, I 
trust, may induce them to look to the authorities 
for protection, instead of considering those ma- 
rauders as necessary evils, to call upon when dis- 
putes arise about their private (as they imagine) 
rights. The bravery and steadiness of the consta- 
ble is beyond all praise, and he was well supported 
by the sub-constables of the party. I beg to re- 
commend them to the favourable notice of the 
Inspector General. I will escort Cosheen and 
Hulan to Bruff to-morrow. A further search on 
an extensive scale will be made this night, in the 
hope of meeting with some of the fellows, who 
must have been wounded.” 

This was signed by Mr. T. O’Connell, Sub- 
Inspector of Constabulary. I haveread these 
documents, my Lords, to show the extent to 
which the illegal acts of these men are car- 
ried; and I think such of your Lordships 
as have done me the honour to attend to 
the details I have submitted, will have re- 
marked that the great proportion of these 
crimes are committed by bands of armed 
men—of men who, as it is generally be- 
lieved, belong to secret associations, bound 
to each other by oaths, and banded toge- 
ther for the purpose of intimidating the 
well-disposed and peaceable inhabitants. 
In the list I have read, out of the 137 
homicides, and the large number of aggra- 
vated assaults, your Lordships will have 
perceived that five only were committed on 
the persons of gentlemen. I am far from 
saying that the position of a gentleman is 
enviable, who, from a sense of duty, remains 
at his post in a disturbed district, and per- 
forms the obligations of a magistrate and 
a resident landowner ; but still his position 
is a safe and secure one compared with 
that of the small farmer and cottier. In 
a sense, it may be said that ‘his house 
is his castle ;’’ it is capable of being de- 
fended; he and his servants are armed, 
and he runs comparatively little risk from 
the inroads of these bands; in fact, those 
by whom these descriptions of crimes 
are committed, dare not venture to make 
an attack. But your Lordships may ima- 
gine what is the position of the unfortu 
nate small farmer or cottier—the man who 
has, perhaps, been fifteen or twenty years 
In possession of a particular spot, or is em- 
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ployed by a particular person who is ob- 
noxious to these depredators, and who re- 
ceives a threatening letter. If he obeys 
the mandate, he sentences himself and fa- 
mily to all but certain ruin; there is no 
other farm open to him ; and he has no alter- 
native, if he leave his holding, but to become 
an outcast and a wanderer. He hasnomeans, 
in fact, of obtaining a living for himself and 
those who are dependent upon him. He is 
compelled, therefore, to brave the danger 
and remain. And now, my Lords, mark 
the consequences! In the dead and silent 
hour of the night, the fragile door of his 
cottage is burst open; a band of armed and 
disguised ruffians rush in, drag him from 
his bed, and, before the eyes of his trem- 
bling wife and children, either murder him 
outright, or so mutilate him that his life 
afterwards become a burden. My Lords, 
in what I have stated I have not said one 
word which is not fully borne out by the 
facts 1 have detailed. The unfortunate 
man who is the victim of these outrages is 
either killed on the spot, or is left, if he 
survives, to drag out a miserable existence, 
incapable of labour for the rest of his life, 
or, at all events, for a long time ; and yet 
neither the man himself, if he survive, nor 
his family who witness the perpetration of 
the crime, can be induced to come forward 
to give evidence for the purpose of bringing 
the perpetrators to justice. I say, then, 
my Lords, that this measure is necessary 
and essential for the protection of the lives 
and limbs of the people. As I have said, 
the rich man is comparatively safe; but, as 
the law stands, it affords no protection to 
the poor man—or at least a most inade- 
quate and inefficient protection—though 
no means have been left untried by Her 
Majesty’s Government to give full effect to 
the existing law for that purpose. This, I 
shall now proceed to show. I have a Return 
showing the amount of the Constabulary 
Force in Ireland now as compared with 
what was in the year 1845:— 





Number of Police | Present 


Counties. Constables in 1835.] Number. 





County Cavan 169 400 
Monaghan 110 181 
King’s County 272 319 
Longford 140 191 
Westmeath ......... 272 282 
IS, waskyccneansnss 343 343 
| ree 170 311 
Roscommon 250 459 
Limerick ............ 250 621 
Tipperary { North 315 564 
South 371 466 
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This, too, is independent of the various mi- 
litary parties stationed there. A consi- 
derable addition has also been made in the 
number of the stipendiary magistrates. 
But notwithstanding these measures, so 
great is the evil at this time, that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government feel it their duty to 
come to Parliament for the purpose of 
being armed with extraordinary powers, to 
secure that protection to life in Ireland, 
and to give to the well-disposed and peace- 
able inhabitants of that country that secu- 
rity which alone makes life a source of 
enjoyment. Memorials from the Grand 
Juries of every one of the disturbed coun- 
ties, representing the inadequacy of the ex- 
isting law to repress these outrages, have 
been laid before the Government. I hold in 
my hand those from Roscommon, Leitrim, 
and Tipperary. I think, assuming that it be 
the intention of Parliament effectually to 
cope with this evil, which has now grown 
to such a fearful extent, and that you agree 
with me that it is necessary to arm the 
Government with extraordinary powers for 
that purpose, that you will, on considera- 
tion, find it would be impossible to adopt a 
measure, violating in a less degree the 
principles of the Constitution, than that 
which I have had the honour to submit. 
In the first place, the Bill provides that it 
shall be lawful for the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, with the assent of Her Majesty’s 
Privy Council, to declare by proclamation, 
that any county or any part of any county 
in which any of the offences aforesaid shall 
have been committed, requires an additional 
establishment of police, and thereupon it 
shall be lawful to appoint such and so 
many resident magistrates, sub-inspectors 
of constabulary, and constables, as he shall 
think proper, the expense to be borne 
wholly by the district. There is another 
clause of great importance—the introduc- 
tion of which into any Bill can only be jus- 
tified by the necessity of the case ; I mean 
that which empowers the Lord Lieutenant 
to warn the inhabitants of the district so 
proclaimed to be and remain within their 
respective places of abode at all hours be- 
tween sunset and sunrise. Your Lordships 
are aware, that in the course of the system 
of crime in Ireland, the poor and humble 
have generally been made the victims, and 
that the outrages have been almost wholly 
committed in the night: these bands of 
armed ruffians do not generally patrol the 
country except at night, and we have every 
reason to believe that these crimes are de- 


liberated and decided upon by persons fre- 
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quenting low public houses and other gj. 
milar places during the night: therefore, 
I consider, and I hope your Lordships will 
agree with me, that, under the peculiar 
circumstances, the power which this clause 
gives is essential to be vested in the hands 
of the Executive Government; but although 
the power is extraordinary, it will always 
be competent to revoke it when the neces- 
sity for it ceases to exist. Another clause 
empowers the Lord Lieutenant to offer re- 
wards for the apprehension of offenders; 
and the next provision is, that which 
enables the Lord Lieutenant to assign and 
direct the payment of such sums of money 
as to him shall seem reasonable, as—you 
ean hardly call it compensation; [Lord 
CaMPBELL: Solatium; |—for what can com- 
pensate for such a loss? but—to the per- 
sonal representative, wife, parent, child, or 
relative of the person who has been mur- 
dered or permanently maimed. With re. 
gard to the destruction of property, there 
is already a remedy, the hundred in which 
the offence is committed being liable for 
the damage; the Bill in this respect, there- 
fore, carries the law a little further than it 
goes at present, and it certainly appears 
to me that it should be in the power of the 
Executive Government to charge, by way 
of fine upon the district, the money neces- 
sary to relieve and maintain the family 
which has, by these outrages been deprived 
of its head. These are the most important 
of the provisions of the Bill. Your Lord- 
ships, I have no doubt, will agree with me 
that it would be inconvenient now to enter 
upon any discussion of the details. I may, 
however, add, that in all cases the rate is to 
be levied on the poor-law valuation, and that 
no individual, however small may be his 
holding, will be exempt, and that it is not 
intended in any case that the party who is 
made liable to the payment should have 
the power to deduct the money so levied 
from the rent due to the landlord. Another 
clause, the object of which is to prevent 
persons congregating in public-houses, and 
other places, licensed or unlicensed, in 
which beer or spirituous liquors are sold, 
between sunset and sunrise, authorizes any 
justice of the peace, or other person au- 
thorized thereto by his warrant, to search 
such places and apprehend any persons 
who may be found congregated therein, 
and bring them to punishment. The offence 
for so congregating is by another clause 
made a misdemeanour, to be tried either 
at the quarter-sessions or the assizes; as 
is also that of knowingly keeping fire-arms 
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in any house in a disturbed district without 
being duly authorized. Your Lordships will 
perceive, then, that trial by jury is pre- 
served in all cases, and that the ancient 
and constitutional mode of carrying on the 
prosecutions which may be instituted under 
this Act will in no way be altered. There 
is another clause introduced for the pur- 
pose of securing from intimidation persons 
who may be called upon to give evidence 
against those who may be prosecuted 
under this Bill, and which declares that 
any person injuring the person or pro- 
perty of any witness, or who shall by 
threats, menaces, or otherwise, deter or 
intimidate any witness, prosecutor, or 
juror from discharging his or her duty, 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanour. 
I think, my Lords, it is seareely necessary 
for me on this occasion to say more as to 
the details of the Bill. Other opportunities 
will be afforded for that purpose, when any 
objections that may occur on the part of 
any noble Lord may be stated ; and it will 
be my desire, and that of Her Majesty’s 
Government, to give them the fullest con- 
sideration. I am aware that, with regard 
to the original causes by which these 


crimes have been produced, many and con- 
flicting opinions may be entertained. Some 
conceive, I know, that these crimes are 
attributable to defective political institu- 
tions; but, my Lords, I submit that the 
facts I have stated afford a sufficient de- 
monstration of the utter futility of that 


opinion. I have already shown that in 
eighteen counties of Ireland crime has ac- 
tually diminished; and if the state of 
crime in Ireland is the result of political 
grievance, why is not the same effect ap- 
parent in all? Be the grievance great, or 
be it small—be it real or be it imaginary, 
it must exist in the same force and to the 
same extent in Wexford as in Limerick— 
in Kilkenny as in Roscommon—in West- 
meath as in Tipperary. It cannot fairly 
be said that these outrages by which parti- 
cular districts are distracted — outrages 
which do not partake of an insurrectionary 
character, and are not in any way directed 
against the authorities of the country, but 
against individuals (mostly of the poorer 
orders), who for some cause or other have 
incurred the vengeance of those by whom 
they are perpetrated, are occasioned by 
political grievance. It does not appear to 
me, however, that it would be a necessary 
or convenient course at this time to enter 
on the discussion of this the political 
question, though I may be allowed to say 
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that Her Majesty’s Government have not 
given any light or insufficient proof of their 
desire to consider and remove any just 
cause of dissatisfaction that may exist in 
regard to political grievances. My Lords, 
if I were to advert to the various measures 
Her Majesty’s Government have already 
brought forward, to those which they may 
now have in contemplation, or to the mea- 
sures which other Members of this or the 
other House of Parliament may be dis- 
posed to recommend as remedial measures, 
I should be diverting your Lordships’ at- 
tention from the subject now immediately 
under your consideration, and possibly be 
calling forth a difference of opinion which 
would not tend to forward the discussion 
or further the object we have at present 
in view. I will, therefore, with your Lord- 
ships’ permission, pass on to other matters, 
offering, by the way, this one observation 
only—that I shall be prepared on all fitting 
occasions, as will my Colleagues, to de- 
clare our opinions and defend the policy of 
Her Majesty’s present Government in Ire- 
land. Of this we are convinced, that no 
measure of improvement, whether political 
or social, will ever be effectual in improv- 
ing the condition of Ireland or its people 
until you have put down this system of 
terror and intimidation. Many of these 
outrages are, no doubt, of an agrarian cha- 
racter, that is to say, they arise out of the 
tenure and mode of occupying land in Ire- 
land: I think this is sufficiently established 
by the extracts I have read. Many remote 
causes may be found for the existing state 
of things. Formerly it was the practice 
of the landlords to let their land upon long 
leases at low rents ; since then, however, 
this land has, in many cases, fallen into 
the hands of middlemen, who subdivide it 
and extort high rents ; the system of con- 
acre is carried on to a great extent, and 
the subdivisions of land, for the purpose of 
making 40s. freeholders, has also been 
acted upon largely in many parts of the 
country. All these circumstances have 
tended to produce the evils we now de- 
plore ; but at this moment, I believe the 
chief cause of the evils that prevail m Ire- 
land are to be traced to the existence of 
those secret and illegal associations which 
are used for the purpose of alarming and 
terrifying the population, and preventing 
their looking to the magistrates and the 
laws for protection against the system of 
coercion to which they are subjected, and 
which, by acting upon their fears, prevents 
their offering any resistance to the threat- 
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ening and anonymous notices by which 
they are assailed. Believing that your 
Lordships will agree with me that it is ab- 
solutely necessary to meet this evil by 
some effectual check, I call upon you to 
give your sanction to this measure, and 
when it shall (as I hope and believe it 
will) have effected its purpose, and enabled 
the Executive Government of Ireland to 
put an end to the present state of terror 
and intimidation, you will have the satis- 
faction of knowing that you have afforded 
to the people of Ireland that feeling of se- 
curity which in England every peasant en- 
joys—and we may then hope for the full 
benefits of those measures in which the 
Government have been engaged for the 
good of Ireland, and which, on the propo- 
sition of the Government, Parliament has 
already sanctioned. Your Lordships are, 
no doubt, aware, that under existing acts, 
or by Bills proposed in the course of the 

resent Session, a sum of no less than 
448,000/. in grants and loans will have 
been voted or appropriated for the purpose 
of being now employed on piers and har- 
bours and other public works. In the 
course of last Session no fewer than thir- 
teen Railway Bills were passed, involving, 
with one passed in the preceding Session, 
an expenditure of nearly 9,000,0000., and 
this will be applied in the most desirable 
mode, that of giving employment to the 
labourers of Ireland. But it is impossible 
that these measures should bear the fruit 
which we hope and trust they will pro- 
duce, unless you give security to the capi- 
talist about to embark his capital in that 
country, and to the labourers about to be 
employed by him, in carrying out the mea- 
sures which you pass. I earnestly trust— 
it is my hope and my prayer—that the day 
is not far distant when it may be in the 
power of the Government to propose to 
Parliament to repeal this Act, and to 
abandon measures which the circumstances 
of the country no longer render necessary. 
I move your Lordships that this Bill be 
now read a second time. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 
that after the very clear, full, and able 
statement of the noble Earl, which, in 
many respects, he was sure must have been 
as painful to him to make, as it was for 
their Lordships to hear, he did not rise for 
the purpose of offering the slightest oppo- 
sition to the second reading of a Bill which 
he had no doubt was intended, as on the 
face of it it purported to be, for the pre- 
servation of the lives of ier Majesty’s sub- 
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jects in many parts of Ireland: and so 
far was he from complaining of the noble 
Lord, or of the Government whom he repre- 
sented on that occasion, for bringing for- 
ward the measure at so early a period of 
the Session, that he was ready to admit, 
that after the declaration of Her Majesty 
in Her Speech from the Throne—a deela- 
ration which was unhappily warranted by 
facts known to many of their Lordships, 
and still more warranted by facts known 
to the Government, and which had been 
stated by the noble Lord that night—every 
day after that declaration was, he thought, 
a day lost, in which an effectual remedy 
was not at least attempted to put an end 
to a state of society so horrible, so destrue- 
tive, and so calculated to impede all ad- 
vancement and all improvement in the 
country. It was, therefore, the duty of 
Government to call the attention of the 
House, at the earliest possible moment, to 
this most important subject. In saying 
this, however, he was anxious not to be 
understood to admit, and he hoped the 
noble Lord would not contend, that the 
Government were, by this necessity, re- 
lieved of the duty of considering what other 
measures—measures of a more satisfactory 
character, and which would accord better 
with their Lordships’ feelings to adopt— 
should be proposed for the immediate ame- 
lioration and benefit of society in Ireland, 
But he so far agreed with the noble Earl, 
that he did consider, however expedient it 
might be for their Lordships, whether in- 
vited by the Government or not, to enter 
into the consideration at a future, and, he 
trusted, not far distant period, of mea- 
sures calculated to give more universal sa- 
tisfaction to that country than, perhaps, it 
was possible to expect that this Bill—neces- 
sary and urgent as he admitted it to be— 
could give; that they would be prepared to 
enter into the consideration of this Bill at 
the earliest possible period. He quite 
agreed with the noble Earl, that between 
this measure and measures of amelioration, 
there was no necessary connexion. There 
was, indeed, this much connexion, that, for 
the purpose of entertaining and accom- 
plishing any measures intended to be con- 
ducive to the prosperity of Ireland, the 
measure which had just been introduced by 
the noble Earl must be the necessary pre- 
eursor. He would ask any of their Lord- 
ships, anxious as he knew them all to be 
to see the condition of Ireland improved, 
and who wished to see measures with that 
view pressed on the early consideration of 
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the Legislature, could they imagine any 
measure which would be attended with any 
beneficial result, if the system against 
which the present Bill was directed, had 
not been previously and completely re- 
moved? Of what use would measures be, 
intended for the benefit of Ireland — mea- 
sures calculated to stimulate industry, or 
to extend local improvements ; or, if their 
Lordships would have it, measures confer- 
ring additional privileges on the people— 
of what use would such measures be, if, as 
had been shown by the cases produced by 
the noble Earl, and as was well known to 
many of their Lordships, no man in Ire- 
land could avail himself of their provisions 
without finding his industry or his enter- 
prise arrested by the hand of the assassin ? 
As things at present stood, no man would 
be permitted to practise the labour which 
it was the object of the Legislature to pro- 
vide, without finding the exercise of that 
labour a crime in the eyes of those mid- 
night legislators who presume to tell the 
poor man that his labour was not his pro- 
perty, but was to be exercised by their 
permission, and with no other sanction than 
that which might be derived from their 
midnight deliberations. But even if poli- 
tical privileges were to be extended—if the 
people were to be enabled to vote where 
they had not voted before—if they were to 
be permitted to take part in the municipal 
and deliberative business of their country— 
of what use would such privileges be, if 
there was a secret legislature behind, to 
dictate to them how their franchise was to 
be exercised, and inflicting on him the 
severest penalties of that unknown law 
which hung over him, if he presumed to 
exercise his privilege in the manner which 
he conceived most conducive to his own 
interests, and in accordance with his own 
feelings? He, therefore, felt fully justi- 
fied in admitting that the present Bill was 
a Bill for the protection of the poor. The 
noble Earl had truly stated that, aimed as 
this species of crime was at every improve- 
ment, and at every state almost of society 
in which improvement could exist, the per- 
sonal effeets of this illicit: law fell not so 
much on the rich man, who could guard 
himself against the consequences, and with- 
draw from the scene which was afflicted by 
this dire and systematic species of crime, 
as on the labouring man; who, answering 
to the call of the Legislature, which told 
him to improve, and to the call of his land- 
lord, who, it was to be hoped, encouraged 
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terred by these lawless associations, and 
would be deterred until this system was 
put down by the law. Unless it was stop- 
ped, it would extend from one county to 
another, and proceed throughout the land, 
and the conseqences would be death, inse- 
curity, famine, and the absence of capital 
(which would be repelled from Ireland to 
the countries whence it had come), the de- 
struction of the mass of the population by 
the absence of everything like law, order, 
and security in the country. For these 
reasons he felt that he should be ill doing 
his duty to Ireland and their Lordships, if 
he did not express his concurrence in the 
necessity of passing such a Bill as the no- 
ble Earl had introduced; but, at the same 
time, he must reserve to himself the right. 
though he would not enter into the subject 
at present, of urging the Government at a 
future and no distant period, or of urging 
their Lordships, if the conduct of the Go- 
vernment should render it necessary, to 
endeavour by other measures to ameliorate 
the condition of the people of Ireland. 
These, he admitted, would require caution; 
but he trusted that the Government were, 
in a great degree, prepared with them, 
and that no unnecessary delay would oceur 
in bringing them forward. In the meantime, 
he thought that their Lordships would do 
right, if possible, to pass the present Bill; 
and he could only say that, with no unne- 





cessary delay, he wished it to have all that 
consideration which the nature of all mea- 
sures affecting the liberty and independ- 
ence of the subject always obtained from 
their Lordships. Into the particular pro- 
visions of the Bill it was not his wish to 
enter at present; he trusted that they 
would be carefully considered, though he 
would not pledge himself as to any parti- 
cular details. With respect to that provi- 
sion which cast on the locality (and the 
smallest space possible, he hoped, for the 
purpose of making it more effectual) all the 
consequences of crime, in the shape of 
penalty, he must say that he thought that 
it would have a most advantageous effect. 
Lorp BROUGHAM said, he so entirely 
concurred with his noble Friend who had 
just sat down in thinking that the mea- 
sure ought not to be delayed for even the 
very smallest portion of time, which was 
not absolutely necessary for well considering 
the provisions of the Act, that he did not 
mean to act counter to the course of his 
noble Friend by offering any lengthened 
observations upon the Bill, reserving any 
comments which he might have to make for 





improvement, was, on the other hand, de- 
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a future stage. He heartily deplored that 
such a state of things as that which had 
been described should exist in any part of 
the British dominions, but especially in so 
large a portion, and a portion so nearly 
situated to ourselves as Ircland—a state of 
things, topical, he would fain hope, and con- 
fined to particular districts; but a condition 
of society, nevertheless, which, if allowed 
to continue, and which, if they did not 
meet by the most vigorous and efficacious 
measures, it was in vain they might look 
for the improvement of Ireland, or an ame- 
lioration of the condition of her people. But 
if it were vain to look to the social im- 
provement of Ireland in such circumstances, 
to look for her legislative improvement 
under such a state of anarchy was still 
more vain. Their first and paramount 
duty, with reference to it, was, in plain 
and short terms, to make Ireland a habit- 
able country, in order that they might im- 
prove her condition. At present Ireland was 
not a habitable country. He had heard 
the details which were given in the speech 
of the noble Lord the Secretary for Ire- 
land with pain ; he could not say it sur- 
prised him any more than those amongst 
their Lordships who were, like him, cogni- 


zant of the general features of the case, 
although they might not have been previ- 
ously acquainted with its hideous details as 


they now were. They had heard those 
details from the noble Earl; and he was 
confident that, having heard them, their 
Lordships would agree with him that it 
was impossible to say certain districts in Ire- 
land were not become uninhabitable for the 
peaceable and quiet subjects of the Crown. 
Their first duty, then, was to prevent the fur- 
ther growth and progress of crime in those 
districts; to put an end to a system under 
which all law was set at defiance in that 
country, and which had reduced portions 
of it to such a state that the denizens whom 
we had planted in the islands of the South 
Sea might consider that they occupied, 
by comparison, a far more enviable coun- 
try. He lamented that the Bill before 
them was not accompanied by a measure 
which, in his deliberate opinion, would be 
found to be highly advantageous, and which 
he introduced, not yesterday to their Lord- 
ships, but in a Bill which he brought for- 
ward two years ago, and which he had 
been induced to withdraw by a noble Duke 
opposite, the expression of whose wish on 
such a subject operated upon him (Lord 
Brougham) asa command, The provision 


to which be alluded was one that would 
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have the effect of rendering it possible to 
obtain convictions for crimes, by allowing 
the trial to come on in a distant part of 
the country from the spot where the crime 
was committed, when such a course wag 
necessary, and where the jury who tried 
the case, and the witnesses who gave eyi- 
dence, would not be subjected to the shot 
of the assassin, for the mere performance 
of their judicial duties, He did not think 
that the measure to which he alluded 
was one that should necessarily be con- 
fined to Ireland; and if it appearod less 
invidious that it should not be so, and 
that it should be general instead of par- 
ticular, he would, without hesitation, con- 
sent to its general application; and he 
believed he had the authority of some of 
the most eminent lawyers of this country, 
and men of the soundest constitutional prin- 
ciples, of the chief criminal Judge certainly, 
at his side in that view—namely, in thinking 
that a power ought to be given in certain 
cases, at the option of the prosecutor, of 
trying a prisoner in a different county from 
that in which the offence was committed— 
in the capitals of Dublin or London, if ne- 
cessary. That had been already done in 
England, when smugglers could not other- 
wise be convicted: all revenue cases were 
tried in London, wherever the offences were 
charged to have been committed; and it 
had been the custom in Scotland, time 
out of mind, to admit of such a course; 
all offences whatever being triable in Edin- 
burgh as well as in the county where 
alleged. There could be no greater de- 
lusion in general than to suppose that a 
prisoner obtained an advantage by being 
tried in a part of the country where he was 
well known. In nine eases out of ten, it 
would be better for the prisoner to be tried 
at a distance, and in ten cases it would be 
better for justice that such a course were 
adopted. A jury with their minds impreg- 
nated with all the reports and all the gossip 
of the neighbourhood, did not form the 
most favourable tribunal for a prisoner any 
more than for public justice. The old Jaw 
required a trial in the vicinage; but it was 
only because the jury were to find a verdict 
on their own private knowledge. This 
barbarous practice had long ceased to pre- 
vail; and with it had ceased the other Cone 
sequential practice of summoning juries 
from the hundred, that is, the neighbour- 
hood. He was glad the Government had 
brought forward the measure which had 
been described in detail by the noble Earl; 
but he felt convinced that, in order to 
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make it effectual, it ought to be accom- 
panied with the measure which he had 
described. 

Lorp FARNHAM said, that as one who 
had been for many months recently resident 
in Ireland, he felt called upon to address a 
few observations to their Lordships. If he 
had been asked fourteen months ago which 
was the most quiet and the best conducted 
county in Ireland, he would have answered 
with pride, his own county of Cavan; but 
a great change had since taken place, he 
regretted to say, in that county. That 
change for the worse he dated from the mur- 
der of his lamented friend Captain Macleod. 
At the commencement of the last year, 
meetings were held in Cavan of a private 
and illegal nature; threatening notices were 
served on farmers and labourers ; and these 
were followed by attacks on private houses; 
the sufferers being principally persons, so 
far as he could ascertain, of the lowest class 
in society —the attacks being generally 
committed for the purpose of taking arms. 
In the course of the spring a respectable 
person named James Gallagher, who was 
an under-agent or bailiff to Mr. Enery, was 
murdered, in the broad daylight, in the 
town of Ballyconnell ; and no attempt ap- 


peared to have been made to prevent the 


escape of the murderer. In consequence 
of this disturbed state of the county, he 
felt it his duty to return home and to use 
his exertions in concert with the other ma- 
gistrates, for the restoration of tranquillity. 
On his arrival at Dublin, the first thing he 
heard was, that on the day (Sunday) pre- 
ceding, and on his return from church with 
two of his young children, a near neighbour 
of his own, Mr. Bell Booth, had been br utally 
murdered. There was one circumstance 
connected with that murder which he ought 
not to omit to mention, as throwing a light 
on the state in which the country was at 
that period. Numbers of persons were 
present on the occasion of the murder, or 
close at hand; and notwithstanding that 
they were so, no attempt was made to arrest 
the murderer, although he did not fly, but 
walked deliberately away from the spot 
after he had committed the deed. Another 
fact to which he felt it necessary to allude, 
and which was well worth the attention of 
their Lordships, was, that the murderer of 
Mr. Booth had been ever since in the coun- 
try, and that the houses he visited daily 
were well known ; but that up to that mo- 
ment he had not been arrested. He (Lord 
Farnham) arrived in the county of Cavan 
on the day after Mr. Booth’s funeral. The 
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cause of that gentleman’s murder had never 
been ascertained. He was a gentleman 
of small property, the whole of which he 
farmed himself; and his assassination was 
attributable to no rancorous party feeling, 
for he had not been a member of the Orange 
society for the last ten years. Indeed, 
Mr. Booth rendered him (Lord Farnham) 
most strenuous assistance in endeavouring 
to effect the dissolution of the Orange 
lodges in 1836; and on every occasion 
since, when he had felt it his duty, on 
public grounds, to endeavour to prevent 
party processions, Mr. Bell Booth had most 
actively co-operated with him in effecting 
that object. On his (Lord Farnham’s) 
arrival in Cavan he found the public mind 
in a state of the greatest excitement. Mat- 
ters had unfortunately begun to assume the 
appearance of a religious conflict. Mr. 
Bell Booth was a Protestant, and was very 
much respected by all the Protestants of 
the county. He had also formerly been 
an Orangeman ; he was beloved by all the 
members of that body; and his funeral 
was attended by thousands of armed Pro- 
testants. Thousands of Roman Catholies 
also assembled, in arms, in various parts of 
the same portion of the county, and a reli- 
gious collision was anticipated. The town 
of Killeshandra was for two days in the 
possession of the Roman Catholic party. 
This event occurred a few days before the 
lst of July—one of the usual Orange 
anniversaries—and this circumstance in- 
creased the danger. He (Lord Farnham) 
and other magistrates obtained, however, 
the most solemn assurance that all indivi- 
duals who were masters of Orange lodges 
in the county, would endeavour, as far as 
they could, to prevent the celebration of 
that anniversary by proceeding in pro- 
cessions; and he had the satisfaction to 
state that, with two exceptions, that pro- 
mise was most faithfully kept. He fully 
agreed in the statement of the noble Mar- 
quess opposite, that the Bill now before 
them was a measure for the protection of 
the poor; for although landlords and men 
of property in Ireland who fulfilled their 
duties, and practically acknowledged that 
property had its duties as well as its rights, 
were threatened and their property de- 
stroyed, yet they were ina very different 
position from the farmers and persons in a 
lower rank of life; for, if they had reason 
to apprehend personal injury, they might, 
though poosibly at great inconvenience, 
quit the ecountry—a course which the poor 
man was unable to take. In the county of 
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Cavan the farmers almost invariably held but 
small portions of land—they called a holding 
of twenty acres a large farm. It was evident 
that a man situated as one of these farmers 
could not go away when he pleased. A 
man in such circumstances must sell his 
furniture and stock, if he wished to leave 
the country, in order to provide means for 
doing so. But who was to buy them? 
Who would dare to purchase them? Any 
individual who did purchase under such cir- 
cumstances, would place his life in the 
greatest jeopardy. He believed that the 
state of things now existing in Ireland 
might be traced to the Ribbon societies— 
associations of the most dangerous charac- 
ter. If any man wished to attack another, 
those societies would furnish him with the 
means of effecting his object in every pos- 
sible way. Those who lived in Ireland 
were well acquainted with the nature of 
those associations, though perhaps many 
noble Lords might not be aware of their 
constitution and objects. He might, how- 


ever, be allowed to read the opinions of a 
noble and learned Friend of his, which, he 
was sure, would have considerable weight 
with their Lordships. The noble Lord read 
a long extract from a charge of Lord 


Plunket, in which that noble and learned 
Lord said— 


“Tt was most satisfactory to him that no person 
of any consequence or consideration had been 
discovered to be connected with the Riband socie- 
ties; but that they consisted only of men in the 
humblest classes of society—persons who, while 
they confined themselves to their proper stations, 
were entitled to the protection of the law, and 
were useful and respectable members of the com- 
munity; but who possessed neither the taste nor 
the information necessary to qualify them for the 
conduct of political affairs. When such men madly 
rushed beyond that boundary which Providence in 
its wisdom had assigned them, they were utterly 
incapable of rendering service to their country, 
though they were unfortunately quite equal to the 
task of disturbing its peace and endangering its 
institutions.” 

Lord Plunket then referred to the objects 
of the Ribbon societies, and after enumer- 
ating some of them, observed, that there 
was nothing revolting to the feelings of 
human nature to which persons once linked 
in illegal societies were not liable to lend 
themselves ; and concluded by stating, that 
it was their duty to those blind and deluded 
persons to expose their insane attempts, 
while it was still more important to society 
at large to prevent the evil from spreading 
through the heart of the country, and in- 
fecting the mass of the population with a 
relish for mischief and insubordination. Ad- 
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dresses had been presented to the Lord 
Lieutenant from numerous counties in Ire. 
land, relative to the disturbed state of the 
various districts; and these addresses in- 
variably set forth the fact that the laws of 
the land were insufficient to meet the eyil, 
He was glad, therefore, that the Govern. 
ment had brought forward this measure, 
and he would give it his most cordial assent, 
for he thought it calculated to give security 
to life and property in Ireland, which at 
present were not secure. 

The Maravess of CLANRICARDE 
would give the same vote on the present 
measure as the noble Lord who had just 
sat down. He should not, indeed, have 
deemed it necessary to address their Lord- 
ships on the subject at this stage of the 
Bill, if the observations made by himself 
and his noble Friend near him, on a former 
occasion, had not been made the subject of 
comment out of doors, and had not he and 
other noble Lords been made the subject of 
gross calumny and abuse, because they 
merely called upon the Government to inter- 
fere, and to take some measures for protect- 
ing life and property in Ireland. Ile consi- 
dered that the Government were bringing 
forward the present measure on their own 
responsibility—on their own statement that 
the law as it stood in Ireland, was insuffi- 
cient to protect the peaceable inhabitants 
of that country. If such was the fact, he 
would give the Bill his ready assent. Ie 
did not understand that by passing such a 
measure the Legislature meant to preclude 
all inquiry into the evils which affected 
Ireland, nor that it would stop the endea- 
vours made by the present or any future 
Ministry to devise means for remedying 
those evils, but, on the contrary, that it 
would promote and assist them. The Bill, 
therefore, in his view, had no connexion, 
with any other measures which might have 
been in view for promoting the good of 
Ireland, and he was extremly sorry if any- 
thing he had said on a former oceasion of 
this kind had given offence to those who 
had thought it worth while to notice what 
had fallen from him. If, however, he had 
had the misfortune to differ from the great 
arbiter of the people in Ireland, he had 
done so in exercise of his own right, and 
acting upon his own judgment. The indi- 
vidual to whom he referred stated that the 
Irish people demanded equality in religion, 
equality in political rights, and equality m 
social matters. He (Lord Clanricarde) 
might also think that the people of Ireland 
were entitled to these privileges ; but that 
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question had nothing to do with the Bill 
before their Lordships. Could anything, 
for instance, be more absurd than to allege 
such reasons for refusing to pass the mea- 
sure? According to that reasoning, the 
Irish farmer might tell them, ‘“ I do not 
possess that franchise to which | am en- 
titled;’”’ and their Lordships were supposed 
to turn round, and say, ‘‘ No, we know 
you don’t, and we will take care you shall be 
still worse off.”” But the farmer might then 
say, “‘ If you do not give me those equal 
rights, at all events protect my life and 
property, and enable me to follow my eall- 
ing honestly and seeurely.”’ To which 
their Lordships were supposed to reply, 
‘No; because you have not the franchise, 
you shall not have protection; because you 
have not those rights to which you think 
you are entitled, your property shall be 
exposed, and your life endangered.”’ If 
the ordinary law was not sufficiently strong 
to insure tranquillity in Ireland, certainly 
such a measure as this was necessary 
before any man in the disturbed districts 
of that country could venture to exer- 
cise these constitutional rights which it 
was alleged he ought to enjoy. There 


were, however, some parts of this Bill in 


which he did not concur. For instance, 
he understood that this measure was in- 
tended to be the permanent law of the 
country—to such a course he decidedly 
objected. The noble Earl who introduced 
the Bill had told them that he hoped at an 
early period Government would be enabled 
to call upon Parliament to repeal the mea- 
sure. Now, he thought it would be far 
better to limit the operation of the Bill. 
He should despair of the tranquillity of 
Ireland if he thought such a measure was 
always to be in force, for it conferred most 
arbitrary powers. He did not object to 
those powers being granted: all that he 
stipulated was, that they should be given 
for a stated time. Fix their duration to a 
certain period, and then if necessary call 
upon Parliament to renew them. He had 
also another objection to the provisions of 
the Bill—namely, to the mode of punishing 
districts by fines and mulets. He agreed 
with noble Lords who had spoken on his 
own side of the House, that it was most 
just that some punishment should fall upon 
those who were indirectly, if not directly, 
parties to the commission of the grave 
crimes now perpetrated; and he considered 
it right that some fine should be imposed 
on those districts where the crimes were 
committed. Ile thought, however, that 
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there ought to be some relaxation of this 
punishment where a conviction took place. 
A lunatic, for instance, might take away a 
life, or even commit several murders; he 
would be convicted immediately; but it 
would be excessively hard that a quiet dis- 
trict, where no combination existed, and 
where none of the crimes against which 
this Bill was directed had been committed, 
should be saddled with compensation in the 
way of a pension, or a sum of money to the 
widow or relatives of the deceased. But he 
would go still further, and would take the 
case even of a deliberate murder, such as 
those which had been referred to to-night. 
Now if, in such a ease, the inhabitants of 
the place rose, detected the criminal, and 
dragged him to condign punishment, they 
certainly ought not to be subjected to the 
penalty which would have been imposed 
upon them if they had connived at the 
crime, or at the escape of the offender. It 
had been proved, over and over again, that 
this class of offences in Ireland was gene- 
rally committed by strangers; but he 
thought that if the people of the district 
where a crime of this nature was committed 
gave such information, or used such exer- 
tions, as brought the offender to justice, 
the fine contemplated by this measure 
ouught not to be enforced. He considered, 
also, that the punishment of transportation 
was rather too lightly dealt with in this 
measure. He thought no man ought to 
be transported—certainly not sentenced to 
transportation for life—without the ap- 
proval of the Lord Lieutenant, after the 
crime and its punishment had been under 
the consideration of the Irish Government. 
He fully agreed in the remarks of his noble 
and learned Friend (Lord Brougham) as 
to the change of venue; and he concurred 
in the correctness of the noble and learned 
Lord’s observation, that it was often a dis- 
advantage to a man to be tried in his own 
immediate neighbourhood; for, if a man of 
bad character—although he might not be 
guilty of the offence with which he was 
charged—he might be convicted, while by 
an impartial jury he would probably have 
been acquitted. These were, however, 
matters of detail, which might be consi- 
dered hereafter. THe certainly would not 
oppose the Bill in its present stage, for he 
considered a great necessity existed for 
such a measure. Although he considered 
that the Government had been tardy in 
doing their duty, and in protecting life and 
property in Ireland, he would not on this 
vecasion withhold from them his support, 
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the Bill. Its object was to prevent crime; 
and he thought it well framed for that pur- 
pose. There was another object which 
the Bill did not touch, namely, that of 
bringing to justice the perpetrators of the 
outrages committed in Ireland. He thought 
it just as necessary to devise means for 
securing the perpetrators of crime as_ to 
prevent its commission. As long as trials 
of criminals continued to be conducted in 
Ireland as they now were, there was no 
chance of convicting the guilty parties. 
In the Coercion Bill of Earl Grey’s 
Government both of these two most es- 
sential objects were provided for: not 
only was crime prevented, but the real 
criminals were convicted and punished. 
He hoped the Government would turn its 
attention to this important subject, and if, 
by the introduction of some clauses into 
the present Bill, it could be attained, so 
much the better; if not, there ought to be 
a Bill brought in for that special purpose, 
as it is was the most desirable object that 
could achieved. 

The Eart of CLANCARTY: My Lords, 
my noble Friend the noble Marquis oppo- 
site, who so strongly objects to the power 
which it is proposed in the Bill to give to 
magistrates of sentencing to transporta- 
tion persons convicted of misdemeanours 
under this Act, seems to forget that magis- 
trates already exercise, at quarter-ses- 
sions, a like power for the punishment of 
offences of a much more venial character 
than those which have called for the 
enactment of this Bill. Fully concurring 
in the neeessity of some such measure, | 
would wish to take the present opportunity 
of calling the attention of Her Majesty’s 
Government to some of its provisions. The 
Bill purports to be an Act not only for the 
better protection of life, but also to faeili- 
tate the apprehension and detection of of- 
fenders; and for this purpose the first 
Clause of the Bill confers a power upon the 
Lord Lieutenant to proclaim any district 
where a murder shall have been com- 
mitted or attempted, and to send into it as 
many stipendiary magistrates and addi- 
tional constables as he shall think proper. 
Now, my Lords, however useful in a case 
of open insurrection such a power might 
be, | must say it does not appear to me to 
be a provision exactly the best suited to 
facilitate the detection and apprehension 
of the guilty parties who may have com- 
mitted or attempted to commit a murder. 
This object I should haye thought might 
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be better promoted by giving to magis. 
trates a greater power than they at pre- 
sent possess, of compelling persons to give 
evidence. Many of your Lordships may 
not be aware, that although a magistrate 
could name twenty different persons who 
could give evidence, and by their evidence 
convict a murderer, he has no power of 
calling upon them to give evidence, unless 
against some one already charged with the 
offence. An amendment of the law in 
this respect might be of great value. Then 
with respect to the functionaries whom the 
Lord Lieutenant is to send into the pro- 
claimed districts, I should think that local 
knowledge rather than numbers would, 
whether in regard of the magistrates or 
of the police who are to act under their or- 
ders, be the more important consideration, 
Moreover these stipendiary, or as they 
are termed in the Bill ‘ resident’’ magis- 
trates ; (why called “resident’’ it is not 
very easy to understand, inasmuch as they 
are liable to be continually moved from 
place to place ;) but these so-called resi- 
dent magistrates, unless they are to bea 
permanent burden upon the country (which 
God forbid!) would, it appears to me, feel 
it their interest rather to prolong than to 
put an end to that state of things which oe- 
casioned their appointment: their interest 
would be clearly opposed to their duty. 
Surely, in such an emergency, it would be 
more advantageous to rely upon the un- 
paid magistracy. These could and would, 
without remuneration or other reward than 
what they would look for in the restora- 
tion of peace and security to the country, 
act, if called upon, much more efficiently 
than could any police magistrate neces- 
sarily possessed of less knowledge of the 
district, less interested in its well-being, and 
of less consideration among its inhabitants. 
If the police were placed duly in relation 
with them, none could have so much ac- 
cess to information as the local magistracy ; 
for to none would secret information be so 
freely afforded as to a resident country 
gentleman, if looked upon as the accredited 
ofticer of the Government for preserving 
the peace of the country. I do not allude, 
my Lords, to that hateful species of infor- 
mation—hateful and revolting beyond all 
things to the feelings of Irishmen—by 
which a man, for pecuniary reward, be- 
trays his partner in guilt ; but I allude to 
that kind of information which, without any 
betrayal of confidence, a poor man might, 
from a sense of duty and of a mutual in- 
terest, impart to his landlord, who, as 4 
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magistrate, with the police under his 
orders, might turn it to account for the 
prevention—an object in my mind of much 
greater importance than the punishment— 
of crime. My views of the greater efficiency 
of the local than of the paid magistracy, 
is, I think, justified by the fact, that at no 
period prior to the institution of the sti- 
pendiary magistracy, was the country in so 
disgraceful and lawless a state as it has 
since been. Your Lordships have this 
evening heard from the noble Earl who 
opened this debate, a catalogue of crime 
committed within the last year in Ireland, 
unexampled in number and atrocity at any 
anterior period, or in any other country ; 
and you have heard the noble Earl com- 
pare it with the previous year, as with one 
of comparative peace and security. Let me 
ask your Lordships whether the best of 
these two periods was not such as any Go- 
vernment should take shame to acknow- 
ledge. Look also at the official lists of 
rewards offered for the apprehension and 
conviction of offenders, and the remarkable 
paucity of instances in which the law has 
been vindicated, and all this, notwithstand- 
ing a greatly increased expense in the ad- 


ministration of justice, and a police force 
twice as numerous, much better disciplined, 
and much more expensive to the country 
than formerly. I think from these facts it 
may at leat be questioned, whether the 
law is better upheld by a paid than by an 


unpaid magistracy. And consider, my 
Lords, that the circumstances of the coun- 
try are in this respect changed ; that the 
penal Statutes on account of religious opi- 
nions have been repealed ; that Protestants 
and Roman Catholies enjoy equal civil 
rights ; that there is no longer a struggle 
for privileges, the privation of which, 
however it may have been justified in 
former times, had become a ground, and I 
must add a very sufficient ground, of dis- 
content. And further, consider that since 
the Act of 1829, we have now had seven- 
teen years of the policy of conciliation—of 
continual concessions made for the purpose 
of giving contentment to the majority of 
the Irish people ; and so far in aid of the 
civil magistrate for the preservation of the 
peace. Not to mention the Reform Bill, 
there have been Protestant municipal cor- 
porations abolished, tithes extinguished, 
and a rent-charge payable in lieu of them 
by the landlords ; vestry cess swept away 
altogether ; all publie money withdrawn 
from the support of Protestant schools 
under the clergy, and transferred to the 
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support of schools approved of by the Ro- 
man Catholic clergy; the Protestant Church 
cut down, and a legal recognition given 
to the foundation of the Roman Catho- 
lie Chureh in Ireland; and, though last, 
not least, Maynooth enlarged, endowed, 
and perpetuated, upon the nation. My 
Lords, 1 certainly do not consider that 
these concessions were either wise or expe- 
dient, even in reference to any temporary 
object. Many of them were utterly unjus- 
tifiable, but they at least indicated the dis- 
position that existed in the Government to 
give to those said said officers to whom they 
confided the preservation of the peace, a 
degree of support that never was given in 
former years to the local magistracy. Ear- 
nestly would I press upon Her Majesty’s 
Government the expediency of recurring to 
the local magistracy. And I do so, I beg 
to be understood, without meaning to con- 
vey the slightest imputation upon the paid 
magistrates: they are, | believe, in general, 
a very respectable, laborious, and deserving 
body, although for the reasons I have sug- 
gested, less efficient than many of the local 
magistrates. And, in some districts where 
there are no resident gentry fit to be entrust- 
ed with the commission of the peace, stipen- 
diary magistrates would always be required. 
But looking at the general interests of the 
country, at the importance of casting upon 
the upper classes of society the perform- 
ance of public duties, and of accustoming 
the occupiers of the soil to look upon their 
landlords not as mere proprietors, but as 
persons charged with duties and responsi- 
bilities, in which they, the occupiers, have 
a direct interest, I think the suggestion | 
have thrown out is not undeserving of the 
consideration of the Government. The next 
provision of the Bill to which I would call 
your Lordships’ attention is that contained 
in the 7th Clause: it empowers the Lord 
Lieutenant to make compensation to the 
personal representative, wife, parent, child, 
or other relative, of any person who shall 
be murdered within any proclaimed dis- 
trict ; but it would appear from the terms 
of this clause, that the relatives of the per- 
son whose murder was the immediate occa- 
sion of the district being proclaimed, are 
excluded from the benefit of that provision. 
This, I think, would be manifestly an in- 
justice; and I hope the noble Earl who 
has charge of the Bill, will consider of 
the propriety of making such alterations 
in the wording of the clause as will secure 
a like rule of compensation in both cases. 
The last provision of the Bill that I will at 
2Y2 
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present notice is that contained in the 9th 
Clause, which provides the source from 
whence the advances made from the Con- 
solidated Fund, under this Act, are to be 
repaid, viz. the poor rate. Now, I must en- 
treat of the noble Earl to consider that the 
poor rate is already a very unpopular tax, 
and that to make it the medium of inflict- 
ing a penalty upon a district, would, there- 
fore, be an act most impolitic, and add im- 
measurably to the danger that already at- 
tends the collection of the rate, and to the 
difficulty of poor-law administration in Ire- 
Jand. I will not anticipate the result of the 
inquiry now proceeding into the operation 
of the Poor Law; but I will, without hesita- 
tion, say, that if the poor rate, instead of 
being turned to the account proposed in this 
Bill, were applied solely but fully to its le- 
gitimate purpose, of relieving the country 
from a vagrant and mendicant population, 
it would do much more to remedy the pre- 
sent state of crime in Ireland than would 
the Bill under your consideration; and I am 
decidedly of opinion that had the Poor Relief 
Act been duly carried out, and the masses 
of the population relieved from the pressure 
of destitution which leads so much to demo- 
ralize, alike by the effect of want, and by 
the contamination of bad associates, much 
of that crime which has called for this Bill 
might have been prevented. But so long as 
you have infesting the country a number of 
persons without any stake, without any in- 
terest in upholding the law, having nothing 
to lose and every thing to gain by its de- 
struction—men otherwise destitute, but who 
prefer the craft of mendicancy, or even 
the wages of crime, to accepting the relief 
upon the terms that the State offers it; so 
long as you have such a vagrant popula- 
tion, and do not dare to meet an evil which, 
from its very nature, must be one of in- 
creasing magnitude—the longer a remedy 
is postponed, so long will one chief cause of 
the bloodshed that desolates Ireland conti- 
nue in full operation, and the punishment 
of any district in which a crime occurs, 
may be as little deserved as if it were in- 
flicted upon the most distant part of the 
country. The Amendment that I would 
beg to suggest for this clause of the noble 
Earl’s Bill is, that the county cess should 
be substituted for the poor rate, as the 
source from whence advances from the 
Consolidated Fund should be repaid. 1 
shall not at present make any further re- 
marks upon the provisions of the Bill. I 
confess that upon the whole it does not ap- 
pear to me quite what is required to meet 
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the case: however, as it is brought in 
upon the responsibility of the Government 
as a measure necessary for the peace of 
the country, | shall, as a Member of this 
House, give it my support, but, as an Irish. 
man, | must, at the same time, be permit- 
ted to express the pain and mortification 
with which I find the case of Ireland, year 
after year, dragged before the public in 
some manner or other, calculated to give a 
very unfavourable impression of the Irish 
character, and one, I must say, the very 
reverse of what nationally is true concerning 
my countrymen. The state of the country 
is indeed undeniable and most lamentable; 
but that it is referable to anything peculi- 
arly bad in the Irish character I emphati- 
cally deny. Frightful as the state of crime 
is, that has grown up by a continuance of 
misrule, and by the operation of causes 
which no steps have been taken to remove. 
I will, nevertheless, refer even to the orga- 
nization of disaffection and crime which 
has been this night described. I will refer 
to that implicit obedience which is yielded 
to the mandates of an usurped authority, 
as in itself conclusive proof that there ex- 
ists in the Irish population a spirit of sub- 
ordination, which a Government capable 
of duly fulfilling its functions should secure 
on the side of lawful authority. My Lords, 
I earnestly hope that this Bill may be pro- 
ductive of the good intended; but | also 
hope that the Government will consider of 
other measures also for the permanent 
amelioration of the condition of Ireland. I 
do not mean such measures as have been 
this evening hinted at, calculated only to 
eatch a passing popularity by the infliction 
of some permanent injury to the institu- 
tions of the country; but I allude to mea- 
sures that may be of lasting and essential 
advantage to the country, and tend to order, 
civilization, and happiness. 

Lorp CAMPBELL had very readily 
given way to the noble Earl (Clancarty) 
whose observations, from his great infor- 
mation and his weight in the House, were 
much more deserving of attention than any- 
thing which he could offer. But at the same 
time he would have been sorry had the debate 
closed without his having had an opportunity 
of addressing them. He did not then wish 
to enter into the merits of the Bill. The 
state of Ireland was most deplorable: what 
the proper remedy for the evil might be, it 
was very difficult to determine ; but as 
those who were more competent to form an 
opinion than he was, thought that the present 
was an experiment fit te be tried, he would 
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not presume to offer it any opposition. He 
rose more for the purpose of entering a 
protest against the sentiments which had 
fallen from his noble and learned Friend 
(Lord Brougham), with respect to giving a 
power to the prosecutor in every case to 
try the defendant at any distance from his 
place of abode. THe agreed that there 
might be a state of things to render such a 
power necessary ; and if it could be shown 
that the country was in such a deplorable 
state that witnesses were deterred from 
giving their evidence, and the jurors inti- 
midated, he agreed that there wonld be 
some necessity of abridging the liberties of 
the people; and a power might be given to 
the Executive Government to change the 
place of trial until a better time should be 
restored to the country. But he had no 
difficulty in stating, from his study of the 
law and constitution, that that would be an 
encroachment on the just rights and pri- 
vileges of the people of England and of 
Ireland. He admired, and he should con- 
tinue to defend, the maxim of the common 
law of England, that a man was to be tried 
in the neighbourhood of the place where 
the offence had been committed. It was 
both for the advantage of the individual, 
and for the advantage of the public. Ifa 
man was innocent of the crime with which 
he was charged, he would be much better 
prepared to establish his innocence amongst 
his neighbours and those who knew his char- 
acter and his habits. Besides, the expenses 
of carrying the witnesses to another place, 
perhaps at a great distance, were very 
great ; but he said, for the sake of the 
public, it was most important that the 
trial, the sentence, and the punishment, 
should take place on the spot where the 
crime had been committed ; and if a con- 
viction resulted, and there were in the place 
others who had participated in the crime, 
it would undoubtedly have much more in- 
fluence than if it had taken place at a dis- 
tant part. A man innocently accused in 
his own neighbourhood, might be moved to 
a place where opinions, religious or poli- 
tical, contrary to those he himself enter- 
tained, were professed ; and he might be 
convicted of the crime which he had not 
committed, Should they apply that prin- 
ciple to Ireland, would they give a power 
to move'a man to be tried from the north 
to the south of Ireland, or vice versé 
from the south to the north of Ireland ? 
Ile thought that that was not a power to be 
given to the Government. He did not 





mean to insinuate that the power would be 
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abused by the present Government; but it 
was a power which ought not to be intrusted 
to any one; and he would not allow it to 
exist for a moment in any part of the coun- 
try, unless a real case of necessity were 
made out. [Lord Brovanam: That is the 
law of England.] Tis noble and learned 
Friend said, and he (Lord Campbell) was 
surprised to hear him say it, that that was 
the law of England. He (Lord Campbell) 
deemed it was not the law of England. 
The law of England permitted a change in 
the venue, but it was always subject to the 
decision of the supreme Court of Queen’s 
Bench, who could change the venue on its 
being shown that a fair trial could not be 
had in the county where the offence had 
been committed, and who, upon that, would 
change the venue to the next adjoining 
county, or any other county where a fair 
trial could be had. [Earl of Wickiow: It 
is the law of Scotland.] It was the law of 
Scotland, certainly ; and he regretted to 
say that the criminal law of his native 
country was by no means so favourable to 
liberty as that of England: in Scotland, 
until lately, the Judges selected the jury ; 
but he thought that would hardly be re- 
commended as an example worthy of imi- 
tation. But, further, it had been laid down 
by the Scotch Judges, that the Court of 
Justiciary had power to create a new of- 
fence, some said short of life, others said 
capital. He hoped, therefore, the Scotch 
criminal law would not be urged as a pre- 
cedent to be followed. If the Govern- 
ment could make out a case of necessity, 
the measure would be justified; and as 
their means of information were greater 
than his, he would not oppose the Bill, but 
content himself with entering the protest 
he had done, and saying, that it ought to 
be confined to two or three years at the 
most. 

Lorp BROUGHAM explained, that he 
had only said that it was the law of Eng- 
land ir cases similar in this respect, that 
convictions could not be obtained, viz., 
smuggling cases. 

Eart GREY said, that though he re- 
gretted the necessity for this measure, and 
thought that some of its provisions re- 
quired modification, yet, in his opinion, the 
noble Lord who introduced it had suffi- 
ciently established a case for arming the 
executive Government with some addi- 
tional powers. But, at the same time, 
he could not think the question of pass- 
ing this Bill so entirely unconnected with 
the question of the general policy to be 
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pursued towards Ireland as several noble 
Lords seemed to imagine. Let it not 
be for a moment forgotten that this was 
not the first Bill of this description 
which the Imperial Parliament had been 
called upon to pass. On the contrary, 
though nearly half a century had elapsed 
since the Union with Ireland, it would be 
difficult to point out any consecutive five 
years in which the ordinary criminal law of 
the country had been alone in force in Ire- 
land. There had been a series of extra- 
ordinary lawg called for and passed, giv- 
ing the Executive additional powers to 
secure peace and tranquillity to Ireland ; 
with what effect, the dreadful statements 
made by the noble Earl opposite fully 
showed. The result, in fact, of all this 
extraordinary legislation had been merely 
to put down acts of outrage for the time, 
leaving the spirit of insubordination still in 
operation under the surface. So, with re- 
gard to the other measure announced in 
reference to Ireland, and which went to 
provide pecuniary relicf for the imme- 
diate and deplorable distress in that coun- 
try ; measures of this kind, also, had been 
repeatedly passed by the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, and, as clearly appeared from the 
statement of the noble Earl, without effect- 
ing any permanent improvement in the 
condition of the Irish people. In his opin- 
ion, these very statements of the result of 
past measures, proved that Parliament 
ought not now to content itself with merely 
passing similar measures to those which 
had been formerly passed under similar 
emergencies. He approved of passing the 
required measures under the circumstances; 
but he held that Parliament would not do 
its duty to the country unless it imme- 
diately followed up these temporary mea- 
sures by others which should go to the root 
of the evil. What those ulterior measures 
ought to be, the second reading of the pre- 
sent Bill, he would fully admit, was not the 
fitting moment to discuss. But this he 
would say, at the same time, that if before 
this Bill left their Lordships’ House—if, 
before its third reading there, they did not 
hear from Her Majesty’s Government some 
account of their views and intentions on this 
all-important subject of future Irish policy ; 
if Her Majesty’s Government were not by 
that time prepared to lay before their Lor d. 
ships some general plan of a comprehen- 
sive and statesmanlike policy—of a mea- 
sure caleulated to meet the real evil and 
go to its very root, then, he would say, it 
would be, in his opinion, the duty of that 
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House—not to delay passing the present 
measure, not to refuse to the Government 
the powers which it said were necessary, 
but—to come to some solemn vote which 
should record their opinion of the necessity 
of adding to this measure, other measures of 
a broad and comprehensive description, cal- 
culated to prevent a recurrence of the evils 
now sought to be remedied. So strongly was 
he impressed with this conviction, that if 
no noble Lord of longer standing in that 
House than himself, and with greater claims 
to its confidence, took the matter up, he 
himself, unequal as he felt he was to the 
task, would, on the evening when this Bill 
should be read a third time, feel it his duty 
to submit to their Lordships in some shape 
or other—he was not prepared at the mo- 
ment to say what—a Resolution or a Motion 
for an Address to Her Majesty, pledging 
the House not to rest satisfied with this 
measure, or with the other measure, how- 
ever good in itself, for supplying relief to 
the immediate distress in Ireland, but to 
proceed further—to look more thoroughly 
and deeply into the source of the many evils 
afflicting Ireland, and to apply, with the 
least possible delay, remedies commen- 
surate with the inyeteracy of the malady. 
With reference to the details of the Bill 
before them, he highly approved of that 
part of it which threw on the various dis- 
tricts in which these offences took place 
the burden of providing for the sufferers or 
their families. and of providing rewards for 
the apprehension of the offenders. This 
was a happy application of a part of the 
social policy of the wisest of our Saxon 
kings. Ife considered it, however, most 
important that a measure of this kind, 
good and expedient though it might be, 
should not be passed without a limitation of 
its duration. With reference to the clause 
respectng persons being out between sun- 
set and sunrise, he thought that ought to 
reecive some modification. 

The Maravess of WESTMEATH said, 
in reference to the observations of the 
noble Marquess (Clanricarde) about the 
powers of local magistrates, that he was 
old enough to remember former Coercion 
Acts. When proposals were made for their 
renewal, charges were brought against the 
magistrates of Ireland by the parties who 
were opposed to the measure, that they 
availed themselves of the power of trans- 
portation conferred by these Acts, to get 
rid of persons whose lives were in leases, 
by the dropping of which the magistrates 
would benefit. Now, he wished to say, on 
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behalf of the magistrates, that he was cer- 
tain they would be well pleased to be re- 
lieved of these extraordinary powers alto- 
gether ; and that the power of putting the 
Jaw in foree should be left altogether in the 
hands of the Lord Lieutenant and the Ex- 
ecutive. With these observations he cor- 
dially concurred in the provisions of the 
measure. 

Bill read 24, 

House adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, February 23, 1846. 


Minutes.) Pxrritions PRESENTED. By Mr. Dick- 
inson, and Mr. Hume, from various places, for a Repeal 
of the Corn Laws.— By several hon. Members, from a 
number of places, against the proposed Measure respecting 
Customs and Corn Importation.—By Mr. Duncan, from 
Shipowners of the Port of Dundee, for Reduction of Duty 
on Timber.—From Governors and Directors of the Poor 
of the Parish of St. James, Westminster, for inquiry into 
alleged Illegal Proceedings of the Board of Management 
of the North Western Metropolitan District Asylums.— 
By Mr. Ewart, from Inhabitants of Hawick, for Remission 
of Sentence upon William S. Ellis.—By Mr. Charles Bul- 
ler, and Mr. John O’Connell, from various places, in fa- 
vour of a Ten Hours’ (Factory) Bill—By Mr. Blewitt, 
and Mr. Ewart, from Monmouth and Hawick, for Remis- 
sion of Sentence upon Frost, Williams, and Jones.—By 
Sir Valentine Blake, from Members of the Galway Me- 
chanies’ Institute, alleging want of Funds to engage a 
Qualified Professor.—By several hon. Members, from 
various places, against Enrolment of the Militiaa—By Mr. 
O’Connell, from Guardians of the Poor of the Midleton 
Union, for Relief from Payment of Loan.—By Mr. Ver- 
non Smith, from Inhabitants of Northampton, against 
War. 


JERSEY ADMINISTRATION OF THE LAW. 
Captain HARRIS wished to know whe- 


ther there was any truth in a communica- 
tion he had received from the Isle of Jer- 
sey to the effect that one of the Jurats in 
the Royal Court of that island had pub- 
licly cast imputations upon certain officers 
in Her Majesty’s army. 

Sir J. GRATLAM replied that an official 
representation had been made to him re- 
specting a judgment which had been pro- 
nounced by one of the Jurats in that 
island in his judicial capacity, in conse- 
quence of which he (Sir J. Graham) had 
felt it to be his duty to require the Governor 
of that island to demand from the Jurat 
in question an explanation of the language 
attributed. 


THE GREEK LOAN, 


Mr. B. COCHRANE wished to know 
whether the Government of Greece had 
paid the interest upon the loan; and whe- 
ther the right hon. Baronet had any objec- 
tion to lay on the Table a copy of Lord 
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Aberdeen’s despatch upon the subject; 
also, whether he had received any official 
confirmation of the report that one of the 
recent mails, in passing the Isthmus of 
Corinth, had been attacked by a banditti, 
the despatches seized, and the whole of 
them, with one exception, opened. 

Sir R. PEEL said, that the Govern- 
ment of Greece had not made any payment 
on account of the loan; in consequence of 
which it would be the duty of Her Majesty’s 
Government, under the Convention, to make 
provision for that failure. He should not 
object to lay on the Table a copy of the 
despatch alluded to; but to the production 
of other Papers connected with that des- 
patch he could not consent. With re- 
spect to the report that a mail had been 
stopped, and the despatches of Sir KE. 
Lyons opened, the only information which 
he had received on the subject was contain- 
ed in a letter from Sir E, Lyons, in which 
he stated that the mail of the 13th instant 
had been stopped about twenty miles from 
the eapital; that every letter considered to 
contain money or despatches had been 
seized and opened; and that the only one 
which escaped was an official letter to Mr. 
Ralli, the Greek Consul in London. 


THE WAR IN INDIA. 

Sm R. INGLIS: I wish to ask the 
right hon. Baronet whether Her Majesty’s 
Government have received the despatches 
in reference to the war now raging in In- 
dia, which, according to an answer given 
last week by a Member of the Government, 
they were then expecting ? If so, whether 
those despatches confirm generally the 
statements which are contained in the 
morning papers of this day? Whether 
they include returns of all the casualtics 
that have taken place? And lastly, whe- 
ther Her Majesty’s Government are pre- 
pared to issue an Lxtraordinary Gazette 
to-night or to-morrow, which may relieve 
the intense anxiety which prevails upon 
the subject ? 

Sir R. PEEL: I am glad that the 
hon. Baronet has given me an opportunity 
of stating that despatches in reference to 
the event he alludes to were received at 
four o’clock, at the office of the Board of 
Control. I have not myself seen them; 
but I can state that they confirm generally 
the accounts which appear in the morning: 
papers, viz., that through the consummate 
valour of the Indian troops and those of Her 
Majesty, a great victory had been gained 
against a great disparity in point of num- 
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bers, though accompanied by a great loss. 
The despatches are being copied, and, as 
they will appear in the next Gazette, I 
think, in the course of the night, I feel 
that I had better abstain from entering 
into any of the particulars which they 
vontain. 


THE ELECTIVE FRANCHISE IN 
IRELAND. 

Mr. O'CONNELL put the following 
questions to the right hon. Baronet: Ist. 
Whether it be the. intention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to bring in any Bill, 
during the present Session, to enable the 
same proportion, as nearly as can be, of 
the people of Ireland to enjoy the elective 
franchise with the comparative proportion 
of the population of England enjoying that 
franchise? 2nd. Whether it be the inten- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government to bring 
in any Bill, during the present Session, to 
enable the people of Ireland to return a 
just and an adequate number of represen- 
tatives to this House? 3rd. Whether it 


be the intention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to bring in any Bill, during the pre- 
sent Session, to equalize the franchise and 
powers in the Municipal Reform Act for 


Ireland, with the same franchises and 
powers conceded by the Municipal Reform 
Act of England tothe English corporations? 
4th. Whether it be the intention of Her 
Majesty’s Government to bring in any Bill, 
duiing the present Session, to give to ten- 
ants in Ireland adequate and full compen- 
sation for improvements made upon their 
lands during the tenancy ? 

Sm R. PEEL: I propose to state ge- 
nerally, in answer to the questions of the 
hon. and learned Gentlemen, the course 
which the Government intend to pursue. 
It is not our intention to bring in any Go- 
vernment measure, unless of the most 
pressing necessity, until those affecting 
the commercial interests of the country 
shall have been disposed of. So far as 
Her Majesty’s Government are concerned, 
we propose that, excepting the Mutiny Bill 
and some matters of finance, which are ne- 
cessary for the conduct of the public busi- 
ness, the measures now pending for discus- 
sion shall have precedence before all others. 
I have, however, to state to the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, that we hope to be en- 
abled, in the course of the present Nession, 
to bring in a Bill for encouraging in Ireland 
the improvement of land, by providing, in 
certain cases, for compensation to tenants 
for improvements upon their holdings. We 
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hope to be enabled to bring in a Bill, in 
the course of the present Session, amending 
the law with respect to the registration of 
county voters, and to the mode of holding 
elections generally in that country. That 
Bill will also propose altcrations in the law 
as afiecting the franchise of county voters. 
With regard to the Municipal Corporations 
of Ireland, Her Majesty’s Government 
hope to be enabled to bring in a Bill, in the 
course of the present Session, the effect of 
which will be substantially, 1 will not say 
in every particular, to assimilate the muni- 
cipal franchise in that country as nearly as 
possible to the municipal franchise in Eng- 
land. It is hardly fair to call for more ex- 
plicit information. I should much prefer 
deferring any information respecting the 
details of those measures until the Seere- 
tary for Ireland shall have an opportunity 
of explaining them. 


Seery at Mullingar. 


THE EXECUTION OF SEERY AT 
MULLINGAR. 

Mr. O'CONNELL put the following 
questions to the right hon. Baronet the 
Secretary for the Home Department :— 
Ist. Will there be any objection to lay be- 
fore the House the correspondence between 
the most rev. Dr. Cantwell, the Catholic 
bishop, and his Excellency the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, on the subject of Bryan 
Seery, who has been lately executed at 
Mullingar? 2nd. Whether a deputation, 
consisting of several persons, waited on 
His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, after 
the conviction and before the execution 
of Bryan Seery, to pray that the convict 
should not be respited, or his sentence 
transmuted, but that he should be executed? 
3rd. To ask whether there be any in- 
stance in England, for the last century, of 
any person being tried for any capital 
felony by a second jury, after the first jury 
was discharged by the court, at the same 
session or assizes, and convicted and exe- 
cuted? and if so, state the time, place, 
and name of the individual. 

Sir J. GRAHAM: With respect to the 
first question, I ean say on the part of the 
Government, that there will be no diftieulty 
whatever in laying on the Table of the 
IIouse the correspondence to which that 
question refers. In answer to the second 
question, I have to inform the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, that a deputation from 
the county of Westmeath did wait upon the 
Lord Lieutenant before the execution of 
Seery, and made, upon their own part, a 
request that the law should be allowed to 
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take its course. I deeply regret the inter- 
ference in this harsh and unusual manner. 
I must, however, be permitted to observe, 
that that interference had no effect whatever 
upon the decision of his Excellency, that de- 
cision having been come to exclusively upon 
the most car reful consideration of the notes 
of the evidence, and of the opinion of the 
jury and the Judge who tried the case. 
With respect to the third question, the hon. 
and learned Gentleman will excuse me if I 
am not so versed or practised in the law 
as to be able to give him direct authorities 
on the subject; but I think I may say this, 
that it is an old principle of law, recognised 
throughout the United Kingdom, that a 
party accused of felony may be pyt upon 
his trial upon an indictment until he be ac- 
quitted or convicted by a jury of his coun- 
try. That is undoubtedly the law. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman asks what 
cases have oecurred in England of persons 
being tried for a capital felony by a second 
jury, after the first jury was discharged. I 
will answer the question. In 1794, at the 
summer assizes of York, before Mr. Justice 
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Lawrence, a person charged with murder 
was convicted and executed, the Judge hav- 
ing discharged the first jury, and ordered 


a second to be sworn, by which he was 
found guilty. I should not be dealing can- 
didly with the House, if I did not state 
there is a distinction in this case—the judge 
had not summed up, and a juror was taken 
ill; and Mr. Justice Lawrence, having re- 
ferred to the notes of Mr. Justice Buller, 
in a like ease, decided that the first jury 
should be discharged, a second empan- 
nelled, and‘the trial should proceed. It 
may be said that, in the present case, the 
opinion of the jury was formed and express- 
ed in open court. The House will allow 
me to state that, in a recent case, on the 
Midland Circuit, the identical point was 
decided. At the last spring assizes, a 
female, of the name of Hannah Jarvis, was 
indicted before Mr. Justice Coltman, the 
jury could come to no decision, and their 
difference of opinion continuing at the 
close of the assizes they were discharged 
by the learned Judge. In the summer 
assizes the prisoner was again brought up 
on the same indictment before Mr. Justice 
Maule, a second jury was empannelled, 
and they proceeded to trial, which ended 
in a verdict of acquittal ; but the principle 
was the same. With regard to the law 
and practice in such matters, they were 
both ruled in this case by two of the ablest 
criminal Judges of Ireland—the Chief 
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Justice of the Common Pleas, and the 
Chief Baron of the Exchequer. Before 
proceeding to the second trial, the points 
were solemnly argued, and the judgment 
was pronounced by the Chief Baron Brady, 
who also pronounced the sentence. The 
Lord Lieutenant acted upon the opinions 
of these learned Judges in directing that 
the prisoner should undergo the extreme 
penalty of the law. 

Mr. O'CONNELL alluded to a case in 
which he had been counsel, when Chief 
Justice Pennefather ruled that his argu- 
ment was inconsistent with the practice, 
and the trial was proceeded with. The 
twelve Judges met on the subject, and 
though they gave no decision, it was un- 
derstood they had formed an opinion ad- 
verse to that of Chief Justice Pennefather. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: The right hon. 
Baronet at the head of the Government, in 
answer to a question of the hon. and learned 
Member for Cork, stated that three mea- 
sures would be brought forward by the Go- 
vernment with regard to [reland—one upon 
the franchise, another upon the Municipal 
Corporations, and a third on the law of 
Landlord and Tenant; but that no such 
Bills would be introduced until the commer- 
cial measures now before the House have 
been disposed of. I wish to ask the right 
hon. Baronet if those Bills will be intro- 
duced before the Coercion Bill now before 
the other House is discussed in this House. 

Sir P. PEEL: Perhaps the noble Lord 
will give me an opportunity of answering 
his question some other day. 


Customs—Corn Laws, &e. 


COMMERCIAL POLICY—CUSTOMS—CORN 
LAWS—ADJOURNED DEBATE, (NINTH 
NIGHT). 

Mr. E. BULLER said, that though he 
rose under every disadvantage in following 
the hon. Member for Shrewsbury, yet con- 
fidence in the cause which he advocated, 
induced him to reply to some of the ob- 
servations of the hon. Gentleman. He 
would at once dismiss all reference to the 
remarks made by the hon. Gentleman with 
regard to party and party connexions, 
and come at once to those arguments 
which bore on the question. The ar- 
guments of that hon. Gentleman, how- 
ever, were not new: they consisted mainly 
of the old arguments which had been often 
brought forward, and as often refuted. 
The principal points adduced by the hon. 
Member were, firstly, that free importation 
without reciprocity drained the country of 
specie ; secondly, that it involved the for- 
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feiture of the independence of this country 
by an entire reliance upon the importation 
of foreign grain ; and, thirdly, that the im- 
ports of foreign grain depreciated the value 
of labour, and lowered wages. These were 
the arguments of the hon. Member, and 
they were by no means novel, though 
brought forward by the hon. Member in a new 
and brilliant light ; if he might be allowed to 
say so, the hon. Member had dressed his 
jackdaw in the splendid plumage of an In- 
dian aviary. The hon. Member said, that 
as ours was a territorial Constitution, it was 
the duty of Government to maintain the 
preponderance of agriculture. The hon. 
Member asked if we were prepared to fight 
hostile tariffs with free trade; and what was 
to become of diplomacy and commercial 
treaties? He thought there was no incon- 
sistency in not regretting the failure of 
this diplomacy. The hon. Member said 
that we trusted that other countries would 
follow our example ; and he bid us look at 
America, where there was no party or any 
public man that would support free trade ; 
in France, said the hon. Member, the con- 
servative, revolutionist, and the philosophic 
parties, were protectionists ; that Monsieur 
Arago, M. Thiers, and M. Guizot, were all 
protectionists; and yet the hon. Member 
recommended that this country should try 
diplomacy and treaties. He did not think 
much good would be gained by the attempt. 
He remembered a speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber, when the late Government was in of- 
fice, when the hon. Member taunted the 
noble Lord the Member for Tiverton with 
his abortive efforts to obtain commercial 
treaties. Since then, there had been six 
years of a Conservative Government, in 
which the course of free trade had not been 
advanced by diplomacy? The only way 
to induce foreign nations to embrace free 
trade was by proving its advantages by our 
own experience. If a high fiscal protec- 
tion were the true policy, at least it should 
be shown, that we who for so many years 
had successively reduced our duties, while 
other nations raised theirs, had suffered by 
our erroneous reductions. The imports of 
this country which in 1820 amounted to 
32,510,0002., in the year 1843 amounted 
to 70,000,000/. ; the exports, which were 
38,000,0001., in 1843 had increased to 
117,000,0001. The exports had greatly 
increased in proportion to the imports, for 
the former had been trebled, while the lat- 
ter were only doubled. Frequent reference 
had been made, in the course of the de- 
bate, to our trade with France. Since 
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1825 we had been gradually pursuing a 
system of reduction of duties on imports, 
while France had adhered to the high du- 
ties of her tariff. The result had been, 
that in the twelve years preceding 1825, 
when Mr. Huskisson first introduced his 
commercial reforms, the average exports 
to France were 326,858/.; the imports 
939,0001. ; whereas, from 1833 to 1844, 
the imports rose from 323,000l. to 
3,005,0001. ; the exports to 3,003,400, 
He wished to show by these figures the 
effect which the liberal views of this Go- 
vernment, though met with opposite ones 
in France, produced on our exports and im- 
ports. [* Hear.”] He was obliged to 
the right hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel) for 
that cheer, for until now he thought he 
was speaking only to the benches. Though 
France had not profited by our example, 
still our success had been triumphant. But 
the hon. Member for Shrewsbury asked 
what would be the consequence of a large 
importation from foreign countries, while 
our exports were met by hostile tariffs—of 
our importing five millions from Russia, 
which had a hostile tariff, while we must, 
as a consequence, exports more goods to 
New York and Brazil, in order to get bills 
upon Russia ; but if we found no bills our 
goods must come back. The hon. Gentle- 
man, by introducing bills into the ques- 
tion, had confused the subject. The trans- 
action must be of import from Russia, to 
be met by a correspondingly large export 
of British goods to Brazil and New York. 
From those places there must be exports to 
Russia, for which bills would be given, and 
those bills would necessarily be paid over 
to the British merchant. It was, there- 
fore, only a roundabout way of carrying on 
trade with Russia. Then, said the hon. 
Member for Shrewsbury, ‘‘ having shown 
you that you cannot succeed in meeting a 
hostile tariff by free trade, I will now tell 
you the consequence of these large import- 
ations from Russia, without any correspond- 
ing amount of exports from this country to 
Russia ; the consequence will be a great 
drain of gold from this country.’ Now he 
had always considered that a great difficulty 
was unnecessarily introduced into these 
commercial questions by viewing gold as 
something different from any other commer- 
cial commodity. Gold was merely an article 
of trade, having its price like other commer- 
cial articles. No country could retain more 
gold than was sufficient to carry on its 
commercial relations. If there was a su- 
perabundance of gold, it would necessarily 
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be cheap, and of course it would be sent 
away to other countries where it was dear. 
The hon. Member for Shrewsbury next 
drew the attention of the House to Turkey. 
«That country,” said the hon. Gentleman, 
“had had a perfect free trade for a long 
time, and the unchecked spirit of competi- 
tion there had destroyed the whole of 
its manufactures.’’ The hon. Gentleman 
boasted of having an extensive corre- 
spondence with all the eminent commercial 
men in Europe. Of no such extensive cor- 
respondence could he boast; but he be- 
lieved there were certain practices in the 
Turkish empire, which were very likely to 
be peculiarly unpleasant to gentlemen en- 
gaging in trade in that country, and which 
might check the growth of commerce there, 
wholly irrespective of any system of free 
trade which that country might adopt. 
He would not quote the writings of gen- 
tlemen, who, after travelling in other 
countries, then returned and repaid the 
courtesies they had received with calum- 
nies. The document he would refer to 
was a hatti sheriff, issued by the Minister 
of Turkey, and by which he proposed that 
the institutions of his country should be 
regenerated. The proclamation set forth 


the necessity of establishing three institu- 
tions essential to the well-being of the em- 


pire. The first was, to guarantee to the 
subjects of the sovereign, their life, ho- 
nour, and fortunes; the second was, to fix 
the rate of taxes and the regulation of im- 
ports, and to rescue the people from the 
vexatious system of monopoly; and the 
third institution was with reference to the 
levying and maintenance of the army. 
This promulgation of new institutions, and 
this confession of old errors, were quite 
suficient to make him believe, that if the 
trade and manufactures of Turkey had de- 
clined, it might be from other causes than 
from free trade. The next argument of 
the hon. Member for Shrewsbury was that 
which more peculiarly affected the Corn 
Laws. He said that it was dangerous to 
the independence of this country that its 
inhabitants should depend upon foreign 
countries for food, and that it would be 
especially dangerous in a time of war. 
But he denied that this country was at 
any time independent of foreign resources. 
In every year of deficiency the people of 
this country were for two months obliged 
to depend upon the supply of corn from 
abroad. Should that supply be cut off, 
what misery and destruction must ensue! 
But, supposing we were engaged in a fo- 
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reign war, what material difference would 
that occasion? It was admitted by the 
hon. Gentleman himself, that if we could 
maintain the command of the ocean, we 
should then have the power of procuring a 
supply from every quarter of the world. 
But the time might come when this coun- 
try might not be able to preserve that su- 
periority: our resources then would only 
be in the wisdom of that cothmercial policy 
which in a time of peace, and in the height 
of our power, we might establish. An- 
other argument of the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Disraeli) was, that the importation of 
foreign corn must lower wages. Suppose, 
said the hon. Gentleman, you import four 
millions of quarters, and then, suppose 
that the wages of labour should not be in- 
creased, why should there be any greater 
consumption in the country? And, if not, 
then the four millions of quarters of foreign 
corn must displace four millions of quarters 
of home-grown corn; and, as a consequence, 
displace the home labour which would have 
been employed in the growing of those 
four millions. This would increase the 
amount of labour in the market, and there- 
by render labour cheaper, and so reduce 
wages. Ile considered that argument of 
the hon. Gentleman to be totally desti- 
tute of foundation. He conceived it 
to be utterly impossible that such an 
importation could take place without 
causing a reduction in the price of corn, 
and necessarily increasing the consump- 
tion. Suppose four millions of quarters 
were imported at 30s. a quarter, what 
would be the result? Why, the people 
would be able to purchase these four mil- 
lions of quarters of foreign corn for six 
millions of money, instead of purchasing 
four millions of quarters of home-grown 
corn for ten millions of money. Thus they 
would retain to themselves four millions of 
money to be expended for other purposes. 
Such a transaction could not by possibility 
remove from British labour any portion of 
that capital. The six millions of money 
paid for the corn imported from abroad, 
must and would be supplied by the expor- 
tation of British goods to an equal amount. 
The remaining four millions of money 
would be available for the encouragement 
of manufactures and trade at home, and 
would to that extent advance the people in 
the social scale. The hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Disraeli) next claimed protection, on 
the ground of exclusive burdens on the 
land. He (Mr. E. Buller) could not allow 
the claim on such narrow grounds. If 
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the landed aristocracy really sustained pe- 
culiar burdens, they were amply compen- 
sated by the exclusive honours which the 
‘* territorial Constitution’ of this country 
bestowed upon them. The hon. Member 
for Shrewsbury then proceeded to enun- 
ciate a new principle. He called upon the 
House to look up to him as the oracle 
from whom they were to hear this great 
principle, which was to govern the new 
generation, and shed light and happiness 
on the world. And what was this great 
principle? ‘* Give preponderance to the 
agricultural interest!”? The great prin- 
ciple which he told Parliament to adopt, 
was, ‘‘Give power to one class in the State, 
by sacrificing the pecuniary interests of 
the other eclasses.”’ This might be all 
well enough for those belonging to the 
favoured class ; but suppose those belong- 
ing to the labouring class were to be asked 
how they would like it, what did the hon. 
Gentleman think would be their answer ? 
If distinct classes were to be supported in 
this country, then there must be jealousies, 
and heartburnings, and discontent; and a 
feeling of alienation would govern the des- 
tinies of a large portion of the people; and 
the Sovereign would become, not the 
Queen of a nation, but only the Sovereign 
of a faction. The real question, however, 
for the House to consider was this :— 
were they now to proceed in the course 
they had adopted, or were they to retrace 
their steps? The great difficulty in con- 
sidering this question was that of finding 
any two Gentlemen who were opposed to 
the present system, agrecing what course 
they really wished to be pursued. He, at 
all events, entertained the strongest objec- 
tion to the principle of conferring a benefit 
on one class at the expense of another 
class of the community. You cannot pro- 
tect the export trade, and you cannot pro- 
tect the money interest. He believed that 
to those two great interests the giving of 
protection to the landed interest was a 
great vexation. He knew. there were 
many Gentlemen who thought the home 
industry and colonial policy ought to be 
supported by legislation ; but when he 
looked at the working of the two systems 
—that of free trade, protection to domestic 
and colonial trade—and contrasted their 
operations and their consequences, he 
could not doubt which of the two the 
country ought to be governed by. This 
principle once adopted, foreign nations 
would become valuable Colonies to us, 
without imposing on us the responsibility 
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of governing them; and we might then 
look without jealousy at the rising pros. 
perity of other countries. He felt that he 
had very inadequately discharged the duty 
he had proposed to himself ; but he would 
sit down by observing, that though there 
were points in the measure of the right 
hon. Baronet which he might eavil at, if so 
disposed, he felt that so great was the im- 
portance of passing it, that he should sug- 
gest no Amendment, but should give it his 
earnest and cordial support, while he ten- 
dered to the Government his humble, but 
earnest tribute of praise, for having, under 
circumstances of peculiar difficulty, acted 
in that manner which was, upon the whole, 
the most consistent with their own prin- 
ciples, with their duty to their Sovereign, 
and to the nation at large. 

Captain BATESON: During this pro- 
tracted debate only one Irish county Mem- 
ber has addressed the House. I there- 
fore feel it my duty, as one of the Repre- 
sentatives of a great, influential, and agri- 
cultural county, to state my reasons for 
giving my decided opposition to the pro- 
posed measure of Her Majesty’s Ministers. 
In the first place, Sir, I shall take this op- 
portunity briefly to allude to a speech de- 
livered in this House on a former evening, 
which was so replete with philanthropy 
and the milk of human kindness—I allude 
to the hon. Member for Durham. I hold 
in my hand an extract from the _half- 
yearly Report of Mr. Leonard Horner, In- 
spector of Factories, dated 26th of Novem- 
ber, 1845, in which, after stating that he 
found the average of accidents occurring in 
cotton mills to be forty-five weekly, that 
Gentleman went on to say 
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“T saw that a great many arose from the cog- 
wheels at the ends of certain spinning-machines 
called throstle-frames, causing severe lacerations 
of the hand, and making amputations of fingers 
necessary in many instances. I ascertained from 
the occupiers of some factories, where the machi- 
nery is carefully fenced, that itis both necessary 
and practicable to guard these cog-wheels ; and 
their opinions were confirmed by that of an emi- 
nent machine-maker in Manchester. I therefore 
direeted the warning notice to be left by the sub- 
inspectors at every factory where the cog-wheels 
of the throstle-frames are not boxed, and they are 
now leaving these notices in their present circuit 
of inspection. They inform me that, in general, 
they meet with the most ready compliance with 
the recommendation. Mr. Davies, the sub-inspee- 
tor at Ashton, in his last Report, says, ‘ I have 
not had an objection made by any mill-oceupier to 
fencing the throstle-trames.’ The 43rd Clause pro- 
vides, that the mill-oceupier, on receiving such a 
notice, may call upon the inspector to have it sub- 
mited to the arbitration of persons ‘ skitled in the 
construction of the kind of machinery to which 
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the notice refers,’ whether the machinery alleged 
to be dangerous is so or not. Only one instance 
has yet occurred of this. One firm required an 
arbitration ; they named Mr. Mason, of Rochdale, 
on their side, and I prevailed on Mr. B. Fothergill, 
machine-maker of Manchester, to be the arbitrator 
on my side. I had the satisfaction of being told 
afterwards, by a very competent judge, that | 
could not have selected a better. I recently re- 
ceived the award, which states, that the two ar- 
bitrators, not being able to agree, had chosen a 
third arbitrator, as the Act directs, and had called 
in Mr. William Fairbairn, of Manchester, and that 
the decision come to was, that it was both neces- 
sary and practicable to fence the machinery 
alleged in the notice to be dangerous.” 


That firm was the Messrs. John Bright 
Brothers, of Rochdale! Now I leave it to 
this House and to the country to decide 
whether the humanity of the hon. Member 
for Durham is genuine? Whether the 
sympathy he expressed for the poor man 
was not feigned @ Whether his liberality, 
whether his philanthropy, is not spurious ? 
One word more with respect to the hon. 
Member, and I have done with him ; he re- 
ferred to the state of the agricultural la- 
bourer in Wiltshire. The hon. Member 


for Wilts replied to him, but omitted to 
state one fact, viz., the average length of 
life in Wiltshire as compared with Man- 


chester. In Wiltshire the average length 
of life is thirty-three years ; in Manchester, 
only seventeen years. Having made these 
observations, it is my intention to confine 
my remarks chiefly to my own unhappy 
country. Noman more deeply laments the 
failure of the potato crop in Ireland than I 
do, and no man is more anxious than I am 
to assist in passing any measure calculated 
to alleviate the distress which will be caused 
by it; butisit not a mockery to come for- 
ward and tell us that Ireland will be bene- 
fited by a measure which must depreciate 
the price of her agricultural produce, upon 
the sale of which eleven-twelfths of her 
population depend for their maintenance 
and support. Bills have been introduced 
into this House for the improvement of 
waste lands and for drainage in Ireland. 
There are at present in that country 
nearly four millions of acres capable 
of being reclaimed, and which would 
have been gradually reclaimed and brought 
into cultivation under the fostering influence 
of protection. Landlords would willingly 
have laid out their capital, secure of a re- 
turn for their money, and having, in addi- 
tion, the supreme satisfaction of knowing 
that they had contributed in no small de- 
gree to the amelioration of the condition of 
their fellow countrymen; and I am happy 
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to say, there are many bright examples of 
this growing spirit among Irish landlords. 
Employment has been acknowledged on all 
sides to be the most efficacious, perhaps 
the only, means of relieving the distress 
and misery which prevail in Ireland; and 
I had fondly looked forward to the im- 
provement in Ireland as a means of in- 
creasing employment, and in the same pro- 
portion diminishing wretchedness, and thus 
elevating the position of the Irish peasant. 
But if this measure of the right hon. Baronet 
be carried, does anybody suppose or expect 
that landlords will lay out their capital with 
the certainty of loss staring them in the 
face? Can the tenant, then, unassisted, 
first reclaim the bog (even if he had it 
rent free), and then grow corn upon it, 
so as to compete successfully with the 
foreigner, who has the advantage of cli- 
mate, and whose land is now in a high 
state of cultivation? No; the bog will 
still remain barren, the hill-side will grow 
nothing but heather, and one of the chan- 
nels of employment for our teeming popu- 
lation will be permanently blocked up, and 
their moral and social improvement mate- 
rially retarded. I feel strongly on this 
question, both for the Irish farmer and 
the Irish manufacturer. In the north of 
Ireland the handloom weaver is frequently 
also a farmer ; and the farmer often devotes 
the time he can spare from agriculture to 
the loom. Why, under our present sys- 
tem of protection, in one small town in 
the north of Ireland, upwards of eighteen 
thousand pounds’ worth of linen is sold at 
the weekly market! But what will be the 
case of Ireland, as compared with her pre- 
sent condition, should this measure be ear- 
ried? Why, at one fell swoop, our ex- 
port trade will be destroyed, our agricul- 
tural produce will be shut out of the Eng- 
lish market by foreign competition, and 
our linen trade annihilated. As an advo- 
cate of protection to the farmer, as an 
advocate of protection to the manufac- 
turer, | protest against so unnecessary, 
so hazardous, and so revolutionary a 
scheme; and I implore this House to 
pause ere it severs one of the two great 
bonds of union between these two coun- 
tries, one of which is the Irish Church, 
the other the benefit Ireland derives from 
having a just advantage over the foreigner 
in the English market. And I cannot 
doubt but that this measure will have the 
effect of stimulating the advocates of the 
Repeal of the Union to increased exer- 
tions; they will say to the farmer, ‘ Eng- 
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land has deprived you of the benefit her 
markets have hitherto afforded you for the 
sale of your corn, your butter, your beef, 
your pork ;’’ to the handloom weaver they 
will say, ‘‘ Your occupation is gone, your 
linen trade is ruined, you are in no better 
position than the foreigner—none of you 
can now refuse to join us in the ery of 
‘‘hurrah for the repeal!’’ Again, let me 
implore this House to pause before it places 
such a powerful weapon in the hands of 
artful and designing agitators ; and I con- 
fess it is not without apprehension and 
alarm that I look forward to the proba- 
bility of this measure passing into a law, 
the consequences of which it is impossible 
to foresee, and which may be but the fore- 
shadowing of other revolutions, even of 
more vital interests, which would lead to 
the destruction of our once much-prized 
Constitution, and the dismemberment of 
this great Empire. I will not take up the 


time of the House by alluding at any 
length to the miscalled compensation which 
has been offered to Ireland—lI refer to the 
proposed transfer of the charge for the 
police force to the Consolidated Fund. I 
shall merely state that in the county Lon- 
donderry, the charge to the county for this 


force has averaged for the last three years 
2,2781. 10s. 5d. per annum, which is but 
a fraction over Id. per acre. Had the 
Government proposed to relieve Ireland 
from the repayment of the loan for the 
erection of the workhouses, no doubt it 
would have been considered a boon; but 
now, the only persons relieved by the pro- 
posed measure will be the midnight legis- 
lators of the disturbed districts, who are 
necessarily saddled with a large police 
foree. Is not this a premium to agitation? 
And now, with regard to certain speeches 
which we have heard delivered during this 
debate : I trust it will not be considered 
presumption in me, if I ask this House 
whether it will sanction the sentiments 
they inculcate? Whether this House, by 
its deliberate decision, will ratify those 
opinions? Whether this House of Com- 
mons will solemnly declare that there is 
to be a new faith in politics, a new Parlia- 
mentary creed? Whether its Members 
are to become mere weathercocks, veering 
about with the breath of every popular 
outery, and serving only to point out the 
quarter from whence the blast of agita- 
tion is strongest? I confess, for my part, 
I am still sufficiently old-fashioned to ad- 
mire consistency, and I still retain the 
ancient motte of my county—“No Sur 
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render.” And let me here give this warn- 
ing to those advocates of free trade who 
say that—‘‘ you must go with the times” 
—‘‘that now-a-days there is no standing 
still’ —*‘ that in this railroad age we must 
move onward’’—TI would have them take 
care lest while the movement be onward, 
it be not at the same time downward. 
And now, Sir, in conclusion, permit me to 
ask the right hon. Baronet—supposing this 
great scheme, this comprehensive measure, 
shall have been proved by bitter and dear- 
bought experience to have failed—sup- 
posing, I say (for the right hon. Baronet 
is bound to provide against every contin- 
gency) there should be days of adversity 
in store for this country—if, when thou- 
sands of acres which now grow corn, have 
been thrown out of cultivation, want of 
employment and consequent distress pre- 
vail in the manufacturing districts, and to 
this should be superadded all the horrors 
of war—let me ask the right hon. Baronet, 
how will he then answer the ery of those 
despairing multitudes? Let me ask how 
are we to retrace our steps—how are we 
to regain the footing we have lost? How 
will he restore to this country the vantage 
ground he is now so tamely giving up ? 
“ Facilis descensus Averni 
Sed revocare gradum— 
Hoe opus, hie labor est.” 

Mr. MONTAGUE GORE said, the opin- 
ions he was about to express, and the vote he 
intended to give, were opinions, and would be 
a vote, at variance with those of a large body 
within that House, for whom he entertained 
the highest esteem and the sincerest regard; 
it would also be a vote at variance with the 
sentiments of many without the House, for 
whom also, as for the others, he felt the 
highest regard ; moreover, the opinions he 
then entertained on this subject were at 
variance with the opinions he formerly 
held; and, in justice to himself and the 
public, he felt bound to come forward man- 
fully and openly, and state the reasons that 
influenced him on the present occasion. In 
so doing he agreed with the hon. Member 
who had last spoken, that the consistency 
which scorned to yield to popular agitation, 
or be lured from the path of duty, was in- 
deed to be prized; but the consistency 
which, when convineed that its course was 
erroneous, still adhered to it—that did so 
in despite of the evils that would be caused 
by so doing—that was a consistency which 
he could neither admire nor follow. What 
subject or question could be named on 
which there had not been change, both in 
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that House and the country? Take the 
Catholic question—the slavery question— 
take the present question of the Corn Laws 
—and what great discrepancies of opinion 
would not be found to have existed upon 
them? In 1814 or 1815 the advocates 
of the Corn Laws thought 80s. or 90s. a 
quarter only a fair price for corn; yet the 
same Gentlemen afterwards allowed that 
they had been in error on this subject, 
and that between 50s. and 60s. was a 
fair price. Mr. Huskisson himself, one of 
the greatest names of that House, was, 
both in 1815, and afterwards, a strong 
advocate of the protection measures of that 
day; yet, it was well known, that before 
his death he was of opinion that the Corn 
Laws could not be maintained. If it was 
an error, therefore, though he could not 
allow it to be an error to bend to the force 
of reasoning, it was one of which that 
House, and men on both sides of it, had 
been repeatedly guilty. He declared, for 


his own part, that he should think himself 
unworthy of a seat in that House—un- 
worthy to take part in any public debate or 
public discussion, if when convinced of an 
error, he did not come forward and man- 
fully and firmly avow it. 


And, in allusion 
to the debates of 1814 and 1815, per- 
haps he might be excused, at those de- 
bates, remarking that, in looking, he found 
that there was one venerable Member of 
the House (Colonel Gore Langton), on 
whom, at least, the charge of inconsis- 
tency could not be thrown; for in 1814 
or 1815, the hon. Member had opposed 
the Motion that the Speaker do leave the 
chair in order to go into Committee, when 
that was moved by Mr. Robinson (now Earl 
of Ripon). To those opinions the hon. 
Member had always adhered; and notwith- 
standing his advanced age and infirmities, 
he would come down and give his vote in 
favour of the Government. He (Mr. Gore), 
on his own part, would at once say, that 
he would rather have seen this measure 
brought forward by the noble Lord op- 
posite; and had it been brought forward 
by him, he should have had his cordial, 
strenuous, and decided suppport. He did 
not think that the mere desire for a settle- 
ment of the question relative to the Corn 
Laws, would alone justify him in giving his 
vote; but he was of opinion, that there 
existed an absolute and pressing necessity 
for such a settlement; and that, taking into 
consideration the effect which a distraction 
in the councils of the nation would have 
upon the many great interests involyed in 
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the security of our vast colonial posses- 
sions and Indian Empire, they were called 
upon to set aside all slighter differences; 
and if they feared no evil result, to give 
their fullest support to the Government. 
He considered it of the highest impor- 
tance that the Minister of this country, 
whatever be his party, should be enabled 
to carry on the Government with firmness 
and energy; and in addition to the rea- 
sons, furnished by that belief, guiding him 
in the course he was pursuing, it was 
his most decided conviction that the repeal 
of the Corn Laws, in the manner proposed, 
would be attended with no detriment to the 
public. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary at War, in the remarks which, on 
a previous night he had made, had said that 
the agriculturists were labouring under a 
delusion. Gentlemen might quarrel with 
a term: it might, perhaps, have been said, 
that those Gentlemen were mistaken; and 
certainly he coincided in that opinion ; and 
he did think that in the opposition offered 
by hon. Gentlemen to the measure, they 
had been led away by a very mistaken 
view of the facts. He considered that it 
was altogether impossible, as some had 
supposed, that the proposed changes could 
ever expose England to a deluge of fo- 
reign corn; and, on examination, such 
would be found to be the inevitable infer- 
ence. He had made inquiries, extensively, 
among merchants and others engaged in 
the American and European cory trade, 
and the results he would as briefly as pos- 
sible lay before the House. One highly 
respectable authority in the City had as- 
sured him, quite in accordance with the 
statement of Mr. Jacob, that at Dantzic 
the ordinary price of wheat, free on board, 
was 40s. the quarter, to which were to be 
added, for freightage, 4s. 8d., insurance, 
ls. 4d., and loading and landing, 6s. 9d.— 
together 12s. 6d.; thus making the price of 
the quarter of wheat in this country 52s. 8d. 
Another respectable gentleman put the 
charges at importation at 10s. in which he 
included a small sum for damage to cargo. 
With regard to Odessa, he had ascertained 
that for the three years ending in 1840, 
the price of wheat there, on the spot, was 
34s. 6d. the quarter. The freight from 
Odessa to London amounted to 8s. 6d., in- 
surance to ls. 4d., and the other charges 
to 5s. together 14s. 10d.; making the 
price in this country 49s. 4d. the quarter. 
This statement had been confirmed by 
highly respectable parties; one gentleman 
assured him that the freight and charges 
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would be 15s. a quarter; and another, who 
was largely connected with Odessa, and 
that part of Europe, had informed him that, 
taking an average of years, the corn from 
thence was sold here at a price varying 
between 48s. and 50s. the quarter. If 
this were correct, he saw nothing to ap- 
prehend from the passing of the measure 
before the House. It might be said, that 
an inducement being held out, the agri- 
culture of these countries would undergo, 
and was capable of undergoing, great 
improvements; but it was forgotten that, 
to effect that end, there must be the neces- 
sary capital, labour, and facilities of con- 
veyance, all of which were wanting. The 
estates on which the corn was grown 
were so embarrassed, that there were 
great impediments, even if there was the 
inclination, to any material increase of 
eapital to be employed in the cultivation of 
land. The existence of feudal tenures, 
too, was an effectual bar to the concentra- 
tion of labour; the labourers were serfs; 
and, in the great majority of instances 
could not be removed from one estate to 
another. And then, with respect to the 
modes of conveyance; it was known that 
corn was conveyed to Dantzie by water 
carriage, and on arriving there the boats 
were broken up, and sold for a mere trifle 
when compared with the original cost. To 
Odessa the corn was brought overland 400 
or 500 miles, by means of carts, drawn by 
bullocks. Would not the knowledge of these 
circumstances fully justify this conclusion, 
that, as far as the Continent of Europe 
was concerned, no great increase for a 
number of years could be anticipated in 
the quantity of provisions to be imported 
into Great Britain. The hon. Member for 
Somersetshire had alluded to America, and 
had contended that it was out of the ques- 
tion for the English agriculturists to expect 
any successful, any but a ruinous, compe- 
tition with the corn growers on the other 
side of the Atlantic. It should, however, 
be borne in mind that in America capital 
was wanting, labour was excessively high, 
and that the yield per acre was very small 
in comparison with what was found to be 
the case in England and other countries in 
Europe. It was quite true, as had been 
said by the hon. Member, that the extent 
of land under cultivation was considerable ; 
but was that a circumstance favourable to 
the hon. Member’s argument? What did 
they deduce from the reports of the agri- 
cultural societies in America? Why, they 
would see that the great subject of com- 
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plaint with those desirous of promoting 
improvements was, that the very extent of 
land under tillage, caused a careless and 
unscientific cultivation. At an agricultural 
meeting in Albany, in the winter of 1844, 
Mr. O'Reilly said— 

“Such has been the depreciation of the wheat 
crops, owing to the exhaustion of the soil, conse- 
quent on ill-judged farming, that the product of 
the wheat lands, between the Seneea lake and 
Virginia river, has not, for the last three or four 
years, exceeded the low average of eleven or 
twelve bushels per acre. Indeed, I have authority 
for declaring that, in reference to a single county 
(Seneca), the average yield is now not over ten 
bushels per acre.” 
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Dr. Buckman, addressing the Dutchess 
County Agricultural Society, said— 


“Where is the farm that will now upon the 
average yield forty bushels of wheat to the acre ? 
If in this assemblage there is an individual who 
owns that farm, and realizes that result, I will 
stop: no one speaks. If not forty, then thirty; if 
not thirty, then twenty.” 


Mr. Van Ranselaer, president of the Agri- 
cultural Society of Ransclaer county, 
said— 

“One reason why our land has not advanced 
more rapidly, grows out of the wide circle in which 
it is expanded—new lands yield with but com- 
parative little labour ; and to produce a certain 
amount, many acres are put into cultivation : when 
these fail to make a profitable return, the farmer, 
instead of repairing the exhaustion of the soil, 
often adopts, as he supposes, an easier method of 
obtaining his purpose, by moving to one of the new 
States, where a rich harvest may be reaped with 
little trouble of sowing. To cultivate less land, 
and in a superior manner, is the point to be ascer- 
tained.” 

Mr. Kirby, president of the Jefferson 
County Society, speaking of the repeal of 
our Corn Laws, said— 

“Tt appears by an official report made to the 
British Parliament, in 1841, that the average price 
of wheat for the seven previous years, at the prin- 
cipal ports of the Baltie and the Black Sea was 
77 cents per bushel ; while, during the same years, 
the average price at Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, and Baltimore, was 1 dollar 40 cents. 
The cost of freight to England, from the European 
ports referred to, was 13 cents per bushel. The 
freight from our ports to England was 17 to 18 
cents per bushel. Thus it is apparent that our 
most favoured wheat region cannot compete even- 
handed with the continent of Europe for the 
wheat trade with England, unless we consent to a 
general reduction of wages to the European 
standard—a thing quite out of the question.” 
Tooke says— 

“ Barring any extraordinary difference in the 
seasons, | should expect that the price here, with 
the ports always open, would, in a series of years 
of some length, average about 45s. This country, 
but more especially the port of London, will be the 
emporium of the trade in corn between Europe 
and America. Thus, there will be a great ingrease 
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of trade, and we shall be sure of supply if our 
crops are deficient.” 

Allusions had been made in the course of 
the debate to what would be the remunerat- 
ing price to the English farmer; and the 
right hon. Baronet at the head of the Go- 
vernment had been asked to say what he 
thought a fair price. But he must say, that 
of all the difficult questions to be solved, this 
seemed to him the most difficult. It was a 
subject on which a great diversity of opin- 
ions had prevailed, and still did prevail; 
and it was also a subject concerning which 
an agreement would perhaps never be come 
to. In 1814 and 1815, men of great ex- 
perience and of high authority had endea- 
voured to show, and very generally con- 
vinced the public, that the agriculturist 
could never cultivate with profit, if he 
failed in obtaining the price of 80s. a 
quarter. In 1818 similar statements had 
been made by individuals, whose opinions 
were entitled to the same respect and yet 
prices had declined; and what had been the 
consequence? It was a consequence in 


which the nation had rejoiced—a great 
increase in agricultural improvement. 
this point Mr. Tooke said— 

“ The averages of the six years following, when 


On 


there was no foreign wheat, or no proportion 
worth mentioning in the market, were, 1832, 
58s. 8d. ; 1833, 52s. 11d. ; 1834, 46s. 2d. ; 1835, 
39s. 4d. ; 1836, 48s. 6d. ; 1837, 55s. 10d. ; ave- 
rage, 50s. 3d. But if it be considered that by far 
the largest quantities sold were in the three years 
of the lowest prices ; viz., 1834, 46s. 2d.; 1835, 
39s. 4d. ; 1836, 48s. 6d. ; average, 44s. 8d. ; and 
that, during that period, although, as usual, on the 
occurrence of low prices, there were loud com- 
plaints of agricultural distress, the country never 
exhibited a greater extent nor a higher degree of 
cultivation ; it is perfectly fair to presume, that, 
at a price of 45s., there would be no reason to 
apprehend that much, ifany, land would be thrown 
out of cultivation. The general fact is, in proof, 
by results beyond controversy, that the agricultu- 
ral productions of the kingdom were never, as far 
as the seasons permitted, on a larger scale than 
in 1886 and 1837, notwithstanding the alleged 
discouragement of the low prices of 1834 and 
1835.” 

For his part, he was inclined to believe 
that the principal aids to a rapid progress 
in agricultural science, and to an increase 
in the profits of those engaged in agricul- 
ture, were to be found in the development 
of our manufacturing interest. If they 
looked to the periods when the greatest 
improvements had taken place in agricul- 
ture, they would discover that those im- 
provements were coincident with an exten- 
sion of the capital and an addition to the 
amount of labour engaged in manufactures. 
If they took the history of this country at 
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the period immediately previous to the ac- 
cession of George III. to the Throne, and 
when manufactures in Great Britain were 
in their infancy, that they would perceive 
that agriculture at that time was station- 
ary, and had undergone, for a considerable 
number of years, scarcely any improve- 
ment. When, in 1760, manufactures 
improved, agriculture, it would be re- 
marked, had made a corresponding ad- 
vance, and since then the progress of the 
two interests, fostered by capital and skill, 
had been in conjunction. And judging, 
therefore, from the past, he felt perfectly 
assured that the measure, the adoption of 
which was now recommended, would, if 
carried, make the further progress, both 
of agriculture and in manufactures, more 
certain and more rapid. He had said be- 
fore that he was not advocating the propo- 
sition merely because he concurred in think- 
ing it was necessary the Government should 
be kept in office ; if he considered that that 
end would be obtained, at any material sa- 
crifice of the agricultural interests, he would 
give his most strenuous opposition to the 
scheme of the right hon. Baronet; but from 
an increase in population there must result 
great increase in demand for agricultural 
produce. All experience and all reason 
went to prove that a benefit to the manu- 
facturing would be a benefit to the agricul- 
tural interest; and among the many autho- 
rities who had dealt with the subject, none 
had spoken more plainly or more convine- 
ingly on that point than Hume :— 

“When manufactures and mechanical arts are 
not cultivated, the bulk of the people must apply 
themselves to agriculture ; and if their skill and 
industry increase, there must arise a great super- 
fluity from their labour, beyond what suffices to 
maintain them. They have no temptation, there- 
fore, to increase their skill and industry, since 
they cannot exchange that superfluity for any 
commodities which may serve either to their 
pleasure or vanity. A habit of indolence natu- 
rally prevails. The greater part of the land lies 
uncultivated. What is cultivated yields not its 
utmost for want of skill and assiduity in the fiar- 
mers. Were our narrow and malignant polities 
to meet with success, we should reduce all our 
neighbouring nations to the same state of sloth 
and ignorance that prevails in Morocco and the 
coast of Barbary. But what would be the conse- 
quence ? They could send us no commodities ; 
they could take none from us; our domestie 
commerce itself would languish for want of 
emulation, example, and instruction; and we, 
ourselves, should soon fall into the same abject 
condition to which we had reduced them. I shall, 
therefore, venture to acknowledge, that not only 
as a man, but as a British subject, I pray for the 
flourishing commerce of Germany, Spain, Italy, 
and even France itself. Jam, at least, certain 
that Great Britain and all those nations would 
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flourish more, did their Sovereigns and Ministers 
adopt such enlarged and benevolent sentiments 
towards each other.” 

A great change like that proposed would 
naturally create great apprehension; and 
in the remarks he (Mr. Gore) had to make, 
he would carefully guard against saying 
one word that would convey anything but 
his respect for those Gentlemen with whom 
it was his misfortune he differed. Similar 
changes in the history of every country had 
been attended with similar expressions of 
doubt, dismay, and dissatisfaction. A re- 
markable instance of that nature occurred 
at the time when Spain, in 1765, having at 
last been convinced of the ill effects of her 
past policy, proposed a total alteration in 
the fiscal laws relating to the intercourse 
between the mother country and her Co- 
lonies. All cried out against it, and loudly 
predicted ruin and disaster. In a short 
time the new system was found to work 
advantageously; and in the end the mer- 
chants of Cadiz, who had been the most 
strenuous in their previous opposition, were 
the most prominent in their exultations on 
the new state of affairs. <A train of events, 


identical in their character, marked the 
extension of turnpike roads from London 


to remoter counties; the possessors of pro- 
perty round London declared they would 
be ruined; but when their entreaties were 
neglected and the roads were made, the 
benefits of the alteration were experienced, 
and since had been fully acknowledged. 
It was, none would deny, most important 
to consider the way in which the new Bill 
would affect the poor; and the proportion 
likely to exist between prices and wages. 
—In reference to that portion of the in- 
quiry the hon. Gentleman read the follow- 
ing documents :— 

“ TIarvest of 1795 very deficient, price of wheat 

six guineas per quarter. Season of 1796 favour- 
able, price fell to 56s. at end of year. In 1797 
quality was bad, quantity deficient. Harvest of 
1798 only moderately abundant, consequently no 
store of grain to bring in in aid of deficient harvest 
of 1797 ; immediately after which the price rose 
to 92s. 7d. per quarter. In 1800 the quality was 
injured by excessive rains, and the quantity was 
so short that the average price of wheat, on the 
Ist of January, 1801, had advanced to 139s. per 
quarter. Before the harvest of 1801 was secured, 
the price of wheat in the London market reached 
180s. per quarter, and the quartern loaf was, for 
four weeks, as high as 1s. 10}d.” 
It was curious (continued Mr. Gore) to ob- 
serve how intimate a relation existed be- 
tween the prices of food and the number of 
marriages. 

“The falling-off in the number of marriages ob- 
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servable in 1795, 1800, and 1801, was in each year 
very marked in its character. ‘The harvest of 180] 
was moderately abundant, and as, in addition to 
the home produce, the importation of wheat, under 
the stimulus of a bounty, had been very large, the 
price fell, in the latter part of this year, to less 
than half what it had been before the harvest. In 
1802 the crops, although not very abundant, 
yielded enough, with a small importation, for our 
wants, and prices became still more moderate, 
The number of marriages in these two years, 
according to the registers, was 90,396 in 1802, 
and 94,379 in 1803. In March, 1804, the average 
price of wheat was as low as 49s. 6d. per quarter; 
but the harvest in that year was far from being 
good, and towards Christmas the price was double 
what it had been nine months before. ‘The price 
continued high until the result of the harvest of 
1805 could be known. This proving more fayour- 
able, and a considerable quantity of foreign grain 
having been imported, prices again receded, but 
not extensively. The number of marriages in 
1804 and 1805 again showed the restraining 
effect in this respect of high prices, having been 
85,738 and 79,586 respectively.” 

All these facts and statistics went to show 
that the country flourished in the greatest 
degree when there was the greatest abun- 
dance, combined with cheapness of food. 
He had supported the Corn Law as it then 
existed, because he had looked upon it as 
the law best suited to the circumstances; 
but he had since seen reason to doubt the 
correctness of that opinion. It had been 
said of the right hon. Gentieman the Mem- 
ber for South Wilts (Mr. S. Herbert), by 
the hon. Member for Shrewsbury (Mr. 
Disraeli), that he was responsible for the 
labouring population of South Wilts. He 
(Mr. Gore) was bound to say that he did 
not believe the agricultural interest or the 
agricultural labourers had a better friend 
than the right hon. Gentleman the See- 
retary at War; and he spoke from a 
knowledge of the kind feeling shown by 
him to all on his property. With regard 
to the assertion that the Corn Law had 
worked well, it was for the advocates of 
the law to reconcile this assertion with the 
fact, that under its operation the farmer 
had to sustain a progressive fall in the 
price throughout not less than five succes- 
sive years, from 75s. in 1831, till it got 
down to 36s. On the occurrence of the 
first season following, of marked defici- 
ency, in 1838, the public obtained no re- 
lief till the aggregate averages of the six 
weeks had attained in September 73s. 2d., 
when suddenly, in a single week, 1,513,118 
quarters of wheat and wheat meal were 
liberated, at the low duty of 1s. per quar- 
ter. The price, in consequence, declin 
in four weeks from 77s. to 61s. 10d, 
so that whereas the previous rise was for 
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the benefit of the wealthier farmers who 
had been enabled to hold their stocks of 
the crop of 1837 to the last, the subse- 
quent fall was to the detriment of the nu- 
merous class of small farmers, who, having 
by that time got in their crops in all the 
divisions of the island south of the Hum- 
ber, were threshing out, and, as usual, 
bringing the earliest supplies to market. 
Therefore, he thought it was an error to 
suppose that the Corn Law had worked 
to the advantage of the small farmers. 
What had been the effect of the Corn Law 
upon other interests ? In years of scarcity, 
there was a sudden demand for ships ; 
freights rose ; shipowners got large profits: 
but when the prices of corn fell, down went 
the profits of the shipowner. The effect 
of the law, and of a sudden demand for 
corn, was mischievous upon capital, as well 
as upon the interests of shipowners. He 
was inclined to agree with a remark of 
the hon. and learned Member for Bath, 
that the hopes on one side and the fears 
on the other were equally exaggerated. 
He had the authority in favour of free 
trade, not only of Bishop Watson, Mr. 
Horner, Lord Wallace, and Lord Welles- 
ley, but of a statesman, second to none 
in experience, knowledge, and attachment 
to the Constitution; he alluded to Lord 
Grenville, who, in the debate upon the East 
India Charter, in 1813, said— 

“ Those who understand, as your Lordships do, 
the real nature of commerce, and the true princi- 
ples of its wise administration, well know that all 
its interests are interwoven ; all its branches in- 
separably connected. It is the union, not of com- 
merce with Government, but of commerce with 
commerce, that a provident legislation will respect. 
Numerous are the commercial enterprises which 
would be of small benefit if limited to the direct 
intercourse of one country with another, but 
which, by intermediate or subsequent transac. 
tions, in other markets and in distant regions, be- 
come highly advantageous both to private and to 
national interests. For the encouragement of 
such hopes no moment was ever yet more favoure 
able. The barrier of prejudices is shaken, the spirit 
of monopoly is rapidly giving way to juster prin- 
ciples of commercial legislation, and the change of 
public opinion in this country is seconded by the 
great revolutions of the world.’’* 

These were the sentiments of Lord Gren- 
ville, than whom no man was more sin- 
cerely attached to the Constitution of this 
land; so that, if this question was to be 
decided by authority, there could be none 
of greater weight. For the reasons he had 
stated he should give his decided and cor- 
dial support to the measure of Her Ma- 
jJesty’s Government. He believed that the 


* Hansard, vol, xy, p. 744, 
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measure was framed upon sound principles ; 
he thought it caiculated to promote all the 
great interests of this great Empire. It 
was not by swelling any one interest into 
unnatural proportions, but by fostering the 
general welfare of the State, that the life- 
blood was best distributed to every mem- 
ber, and the symmetry and vigour of the 
whole preserved. The welfare of agricul- 
ture depended not on their protective laws, 
but on the enterprize breathed into all in- 
terests by the spirit of freedom, and pro- 
tected by equal laws; and if, looking be- 
yond the narrow segment of their immediate 
age and country, he contemplated the dis- 
tant regions to which British commerce, 
when free from restrictions was destined to 
extend— 

“ The shores watered by her wealthy tides ;”— 
when he viewed her, over this extensive 
space, shedding far and wide the beams of 
civilization, liberty, and pure religion, as a 
man and as a Christian he rejoiced at the 
prospect; as an Englishman he exulted 
that this country was likely to be the in- 
strument of dispensing such blessings to 
the human race. He repeated, that he 
would not yield this measure to intimida- 
tion; and he thought it would be unbecom- 
ing loyal English gentlemen to be swayed 
by such a motive. But he hoped that they 
would come to a decision ‘‘ having their 
hearts,”’ in the beautiful and simple lan- 
guage of that prayer with which they aus- 
picated their daily proceedings in that 
House, ‘‘ free from partial interests, preju- 
dice, and party affections;” and that, what- 
ever vote they gave might be such as 
would most conduce to the permanent and 
durable welfare of Great Britain, and to 
the happiness of the countless millions who 
were subject to her sway, or dependent on 
her destinies. 

Mr. FITZGERALD wished to impress 
upon Her Majesty’s Ministers the urgent 
necessity of relieving his unfortunate coun- 
try from the horrors of famine. Ie was 
happy to say, that it was with no small 
gratification and pleasure that he had 
listened to the speech of the right hon. Ba- 
ronet the other night; and he (Mr. Fitz- 
gerald) could corroborate the accounts read 
by the right hon. Baronet and the state- 
ments he had made. He could not but 
express his satisfaction likewise at the 
conduct of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment, in introducing measures for pro- 
moting public works in Ireland, so as to 
give the poor the means of buying what 
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they wanted. He was not going to answer 
the statements of the hon. Member oppo- 
site (Captain Bateson) respecting the manu- 
factures of Ireland. He acknowledged he 
knew more about land than manufactures ; 
nor would he notice what he had stated 
about the firm of Bright and Co. ; he had 
no doubt if the hon. Member for Durham 
had been in his place he would have been 
able to answer him. With regard to the 
measure of Her Majesty’s Government, he 
confessed that until he entered the House 
his idea was for perfect free trade; and al- 
though he had not altered his opinions, 
still he thought that the measure of Her 
Majesty’s Government was the best that 
could be brought forward at the present 
moment. He thought that any sudden 
change to free trade (though he was in fa- 
vour of free trade) would do rather injury 
than good, and that it showed the wisdom 
and good sense of the right hon. Baronet 
not to bring forward a measure of sudden 
free trade, but to afford such a time for 
the measure to take effect as was usual in 
agricultural operations and changes of 
crops. He acknowledged that when the 
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measure was first brought forward by the 
Government great alarm was felt in Ireland; 


and as a Member of one of the largest 
counties in Ireland, and almost entirely 
agricultural, he had felt it to be his duty 
to hear the opinions of his constituents, 
and to see how far they accorded with his 
own. The result was, that though alarmed 
at first, coupled with the compensations— 
which he, however, considered no compen- 
sations whatever—they were disposed de- 
cidedly to support the measure of Her 
Majesty’s Government. Considering all the 
other changes for the last few years, a 
change in the commercial policy of this 
country must be made. We must go ac- 
cording to the times, and go onward, not, 
he hoped, as the hon. Member (Captain 
Bateson) expected, downwards. He was 
glad to hear the kind expressions which 
had been used towards Ireland by hon. 
Gentlemen in that House; but he could 
not help saying, that the conduct of that 
which was now the Ministerial party did 
not practically carry out the kindness which 
persons in that House were so anxious to 
profess. As to the vote which he intended 
to give, he did believe that the prevailing 
sentiments in the place which he repre- 
sented would secure to him the gratitude 
of his constituents. He should support the 
measure of the right hon. Baronet, for this 
amongst other reasons, that he admired 
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the moral courage with which he brought 
forward and sustained the policy which he 
thought it his duty to pursue. There 
could be no doubt that a Government, with 
the noble Lord the Member for London at 
its head, could do much for Ireland, be- 
cause the people of that country regarded 
the present Ministerial party as their ene- 
mies, and the Liberal party as their friends; 
but no man could doubt that the measure 
now under their consideration was one cal- 
culated not to promote the interest of a 
few, but to advance the prosperity of the 
nation at large. 

Mr. LOCKHART was at all times re- 
luctant to obtrude himself on the House, 
but could not submit to give a silent vote 
on that occasion. He had a deep sense of 
the services which Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters had rendered to their country. He 
had not forgotten the distress and the de- 
spondency which existed in it at the time 
of their coming into office, or the many 
difficulties from which they had extricated 
it; he, therefore, most sincerely regretted 
to find himself placed in opposition to them 
on this question. His regret was great in 
proportion to the respect in which he held 
them. When the right hon. Baronet at 
the head of Her Majesty’s Government 
proposed an alteration in the Corn Laws 
in 1842, he had given him his humble and 
willing support; he had reason to know 
that the vote he then gave met with the 
approbation of his constituents ; and since 
the present scheme was announced he had 
received a communication from a very in- 
fluential body of them expressing the same 
moderate views. They contented them- 
selves by saying, that as long as protection 
was given to manufactures of any deserip- 
tion it was most unjust to deprive agricul- 
ture of it; and he believed they would be 
satisfied were the three years of promised 
protection, like the three years of the right 
hon. Baronet’s Income Tax, prolonged to 
an indefinite period. For his own part, 
he desired to see all their interests pro- 
tected moderately, and on equitable prin- 
ciples. He had no wish, he never had 
any wish, for exclusive advantages to agri- 
culture; but he must say, that the ery of 
class legislation came with a bad grace 
from those who raised it. Few interests 
had been more largely favoured than that 
of cotton manufactures. Up to 1819, if 
he mistook not, foreign goods of that des- 
cription were subject to a duty of 85} per 
cent., and till a more recent period to a 
duty of 50 per cent, There was also, at 
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one time, a bounty on the exportation of 
printed calicoes of our own manufacture. 
He had said, he desired no exclusive ad- 
vantages to agriculture. Accordingly, had 
the proposal of the right hon. Baronet 
been a diminution of the protection it now 
enjoyed, he should not have hesitated to 
have voted with him; but for the total 
abandonment of protection he was not pre- 
pared. He remembered the often-quoted 
caution of Montesquieu—‘‘ Beware of fol- 
lowing the example of the savage, who, 
to get at the bread fruit, cuts down the 
tree on which it grows.’’ He hesitated to 
give his assent to a measure long earnestly 
desired by all who sought the overthrow of 
our Constitution, and the dismemberment 
of the Empire. He was returned, and 
that unanimously, to that House by a 
numerous constituency on protective prin- 
ciples, and to these principles he was 
bound in honour to adhere; for no new 
circumstances had arisen, no new reasons 
had been assigned, to induce him to change 
his opinions. He could not think we were 


justified in sweeping away all protection, 
in order to remedy a casual calamity or a 
defect in the existing system, which could 
be readily removed by a simple alteration. 


The misfortunes which now threatened 
Ireland, and which the right hon. Baronet 
feared would be seriously felt in less than 
three months, had nothing to do with this 
question. They must be met by other 
means, and not by a measure which would 
not come into operation till the end of three 
years. With regard to other interests 
affected by the Resolutions, the experi- 
ence of the Tariff of 1842, instead of 
being a reason for abandoning protection 
to them, was rather a reason why they 
should adhere to it. His hon. and gallant 
Friend the Member for Liverpool had 
shown that free trade would injure our 
Colonies, and lead, probably, to their se- 
paration from us. He felt the force of his 
observations. Te saw, also, as respected 
ourselves, serious obstacles in the circum- 
stances of this country and of Europe. 
One of the obstacles was the unwillingness 
of Foreign Powers to enter into reciprocal 
engagements. The orators of the League 
admitted this, by invariably assuming that 
the whole world must follow the example 
of Great Britain; but though the right 
hon. Baronet seemed disposed to counten- 
ance their prophecies, he adduced no facts 
that could lend them any distinct and con- 
vincing authority, except as to one or two 
very insignificant States. Another, and 
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even more serious objection, arose out of 
the enormous debt with which we were 
loaded, and from which other nations were, 
in a great measure, exempted. In what- 
ever manner our taxes might be raised, it 
was obvious they must press on all classes, 
even on the very poorest; and therefore 
this country ought to be one of the last 
to abandon protection to its native indus- 
try. There was another disadvantage, 
certainly not of the same important cha- 
racter, yet not altogether unworthy of con- 
sideration—that this measure would tend 
to perpetuate the Income Tax, from which 
his constituents were anxious to be re- 
lieved, or prevent a reduction of the duty 
on tea, which would be a great boon to all 
classes, and a great benefit to our commerce. 
It would also prevent the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer from dealing with taxes which 
affected the industry of our people. Some 
of the assessed taxes, for example, inter- 
fered directly with their employment; and 
he was at a loss to know on what ground 
this could be justified, when we were about 
to allow untaxed foreigners to enter into 
competition with them in so many respects. 
He could not help fearing that the great 
difference between the value of labour here 
and on the Continent, must be attended 
by serious consequences. On account of 
the comparatively high rate of wages in 
this country, our exports must be confined 
to goods manufactured by means of ma- 
chinery, and to articles on which little la- 
bour had-been expended; while we should 
receive in return manufactures, the chief 
value of which consisted in their workman- 
ship. Little attention had been paid to 
this subject in the course of that debate. 
He hoped the House would not be led 
away by vague assertions, which had been 
made by several hon. Members, about in- 
creased employment and better wages ; 
but look seriously into the means of em- 
ployment which this description of traffic 
must withdraw from our rapidly increasing 
population. In regard to agriculture, he 
apprehended a similar displacement of em- 
ployment; and for this reason, that the 
amount of labour required for the produc- 
tion of corn, was greater than that which 
was required for the manufacture of those 
articles which it was proposed to exchange 
for the corn of the Continent. It was well 
known, that in every operation of hus- 
bandry the labour of man was largely em- 
ployed ; whereas in steam-woven cotton 
goods, everything from first to last was 
performed by machinery with compara- 
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tively little assistance from the operative ; 
and the raw material was chiefly imported 
from a foreign and not very friendly land. 
We thus displaced our own industry, and 
transferred it not only to the country from 
which we imported our corn, but also to 
America, from whence we imported our 
cotton. He held it to be utterly impossi- 
ble that the farmers of this country could 
go on paying the wages they had been 
accustomed to pay, and compete with the 
farmers in more favourable climates, who 
paid their labourers from 3s to 4s. a week. 
No one would seriously pretend that they 
could. The hon. Member for Stroud said, 
we already competed with the cheap labour 
of Ireland ; but the supply from that part 
of the kingdom was limited; it did not 
materially affect prices, and could not, 
therefore, affect wages. The hon. Member 
who had just addressed the House, stated 
that the speech of the right hon. Baronet 
at the head of Her Majesty’s Government, 
had at first caused great alarm in the 
county he represented. He (Mr. Lockhart) 
thought that the speech of the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Southwark was still more 
calculated to excite uneasiness. He (Sir 
W. Molesworth) admitted that the class of 
small farmers must be swept away. Now 
he would ask—was Ireland prepared for 
that measure? He knew that in the 
county he had the honour to represent, 
the effect would be strongly felt. There 
were upwards of two thousand small far- 
mers in it, not, generally speaking, pos- 
sessed of much capital, but deficient nei- 
ther in skill nor industry. Their most 
experienced and best-informed farmers, 
were of opinion that their inferior lands 
must go to ruin. He had seen the greatest 
part of them brought into cultivation ; and 
if this measure passed, he was destined, 
probably, to see their return into the state 
from which they were reclaimed ; for these 
lands, when left in grass, rapidly deteri- 
orated, and in a few years became value- 
As this was a subject in regard to 
which great misapprehension existed, he 
would take the liberty to read a single 
sentence from a letter he had received from 
a neighbour of his, a practical farmer, and 
a great admirer of the right hon. Baronet. 
It was as follows :— 

“Tf Sir R. Peel carries his intended Corn Bill, 
it will ruin this part of the country. A great part 
of our inferior land must go out of cultivation ; 
and if allowed to remain in grass, it will get into 
a wild state in a very few years.” 
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In short, the right hon. Baronet was put- 
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ting the science and industry of our far- 
mers to too severe a test, and many of 
them must sink under it. ‘‘ Agriculture,” 
said the right Baronet, ‘ even here is in its 
infancy.”’ Be it so. Would not, then, any 
improvements that might be introduced, 
tell with double effect in countries that 
were immeasurably behind us? And if 
our liberality did not stimulate foreign far- 
mers to greater exertions, were there not 
among themselves those who would take 
advantage of the lower rate of wages 
abroad, and set them an example? for they 
had no want of speculators. Were the 
price of labour equal, or nearly equal, they 
need fear nothing from competition ; and 
in the course of time it must become so: 
when the principle of buying in the cheapest 
market had come fully into operation, as 
the price of every thing else fell, the price 
of labour must sink also. This was a 
melancholy prospect for the industrious 
classes; but it was, he feared, the inevita- 
ble consequence of a measure of this kind. 
It was indeed a hazardous experiment ; 
but he sincerely hoped he might be mis- 
taken, and that the policy which brought 
ruin to ancient Rome, might bring pros- 
perity to the British Empire. Such he 
most devotedly believed were the anticipa- 
tions of the Government. Might it prove 
that they were wiser than the majority of 
their friends ! 

Si G. CLERK said, that he very un- 
willingly obtruded himself upon the atten- 
tion of the House; but he could not allow 
this question, considering the situation 
which he had the honour to hold, to be 
disposed of without saying a few words; 
at the same time he did not presume to 
think he could add much to what had 
been already said. The hon. Momber 
for Shrewsbury had told the House that 
the objections to the measures were two 
fold—one founded upon the non-existence 
of an emergency, the other upon the con- 
struction of a new system of policy. As 
to the existence of the emergency, he be- 
lieved that that was a position which could 
not be successfully contested, and which it 
was really unnecessary to debate at any 
length. In discussing the other ground of 
objection, the hon. Member for Shrewsbury 
told them that the present measure went to 
the construction of a new system of com- 
mercial policy. Now he denied that alto- 
gether. The present proposition was no- 
thing more than a following out of that 
system which was introduced by his right 
hon. Friend in 1842, and a development of 
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those measures supported by him in 1824, 
when they were brought forward by Mr. 
Huskisson and Lord Ripon, then Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. They had been told then 
that the Government and the Parliament 
had run wild upon the subject of free trade. 
The propositions of that day were so de- 
scribed, but they were carried out; and if 
hon. Members would only view calmly the 
measures now proposed, they would see 
that they went very little beyond the prin- 
ciples which had been acted upon for the last 
twenty years, and that there was really no 
intention of introducing a new system of 
commercial policy. With regard to the 
emergency, he wished he could consider it, 
as some hon. Gentlemen did, temporary. 
In this debate they had looked too exclu- 
sively to the misery in Ireland which would 
prevail during the present summer; but 
they must look further—they must look 
what the crop of potatoes, which he was 
sorry to say was the sole food of 


4,000,000 of the people there, would be in 
the subsequent years of 1847 and 1848, 
because they must bear in mind not only 
that the crop of the present year was 
destroyed, but that there would be the 
greatest difficulty in obtaining sufficient 


seed for future culture. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’} 
Did the hon. Member doubt that state- 
ment? If he did, perhaps he was not 
in the House when a question was put 
by the hon. Member for Cockermouth 
(Mr. Horsman) to the right hon. Baro- 
net near him (Sir R. Peel). He Sir 
G. Clerk) had himself made some inquiries 
among his own neighbours, and he had 
been told by men of great intelligence, 
though the disease did not exist to the 
same extent last spring, yet that there had 
been symptoms of it, and, as they had not 
been sufficiently careful as to the potatoes 
they had used for seed, there was reason to 
believe that the seed sown did contain the 
germ of the disease last year. He thought 
that, after what Professor Lindley had 
communicated to the right hon. Baronet, 
and what had been by him stated to the 
House, there was reason to apprehend 
that the disease would not be confined to 
the present season; and that even suppos- 
ing they could procure seed to be sown for 
next year, the disease would prevail. But 
it was not only to Ireland they were to 
look in considering the means of obtaining 
a sufficient supply of food for the present 
year: although the potato was not the 
exclusive food, it did form a great part 
of the food of the people of Scotland and 
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of England. Now, the disease had been 
found to prevail to a great extent in every 
part of the United Kingdom. He knew 
that different parties did not agree on the 
precise extent of the injury. It varied in 
different districts, and on one farm from 
another, so that, according to the place 
where the question was asked, very dif- 
ferent ideas might be entertained of the 
extent to which the disease prevailed ; but 
there was one test by which they might 
approximate to the truth. In England 
the potato formed a great portion of the 
food of the lower orders: it did so espe- 
cially in the metropolis. What did hon. 
Members suppose the supply of potatoes 
for London was this year compared with 
the last 2 From the Ist of October, 1844, 
to the 14th of February, 1845, being a 
period of four months and a-half, the sup- 
ply of potatoes to London was 770,000 
sacks ; whilst the supply of London for the 
same period from the Ist of October, 1845, 
to the 14th of February instant, was only 
540,000 sacks, showing a falling-off of 
nearly one-third in the supply of the me- 
tropolis. He believed he might take this 
as a fair index of the failure throughout 
England generally ; and if they contem- 
plated the deficiency of supply of potatoes 
in Manchester and Liverpool and a great 
many other towns, where a large portion 
of the population was Irish, they might 
imagine the distress that would exist. 
What effect had this defective supply of 
London on the prices? At the end of 
January, 1845, the price of potatoes in 
Covent-garden market, by the ton, was 
from 50s. to 80s. ; and if they looked at 
the price at the end of January, 1846, 
they would find it ran from 80s. up to 
160s, a ton; so that the lowest price now 
was equal to the highest price in the former 
year, and the highest price now was double 
what it wat last year. He knew if they 
took the water-side price it might be found 
somewhat lower, for many cargoes of dis- 
eased potatoes were brought to market, 
and of course sold at a low rate; indeed, 
at the present moment, it depended on the 
state of the wind, and a prosperous pas- 
sage from the Humber or the Tay, whether 
the cargo would arrive in a sound state or 
not. Potatoes by this price had been 
placed beyend the reach of the lower 
classes, who had consequently been obliged 
to purchase bread to a greater extent 
than they were used to do in former 
years. Those bakers who supplied the 
poorer districts, who used to bake ten 
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sacks a week, were now baking eleven, so 
that there was an increased consumption 
of bread of 10 per cent. When, there- 
fore, we had been importing corn during 
the last six years to a great extent—when 
they found that the food of 4,000,000 
of the people in Ireland would be cut off 
at the end of the next two months, and 
that the consumption of bread had been 
increased 10 per cent. already, even in the 
metropolis—and when it was highly proba- 
ble that this diminished supply of potatoes 
that came to the metropolis could not hold 
out till the end of May, it was the duty of 
the Government to look out and see that 
there were no impediments to a sufficient 
supply of food. He must now advert to 
another remarkable feature of this ease. 
It was well known that although the 
harvest of last year had not been defi- 
cient in bulk upon an average, it had been 
deficient in weight ; and an additional quan- 
tity of wheat was now required to produce 
a given quantity of flour. Now, at the same 
time that the potato disease had not been 
confined to Great Britain and Ireland, but 
had extended itself to the whole of the 
Continent, it was also known the harvest 
in Germany and other parts of Europe had 
failed to a great extent likewise. Holland 
and Belgium had at once removed all im- 
pediments to the admission of food in their 
ports. At that time, when corn was so 
admitted into the ports of those countries 
free, it had been found that though the 
price of corn in the London markets was 
exceedingly high—though the best wheat 
was remaining stationary, or rather rising 
—the averages were moving in the opposite 
direction. That was in the month of No- 
vember. The attention of the Government 
had been most anxiously directed to this 
difficulty. From week to week the accounts 
of the quantity of corn coming in were 
compared with the accounts of the quanti- 
ties which from week to week were re-ex- 
ported. The amount so re-exported 'con- 
tinued trifling ; but had it increased, it 
would have been the bounden duty of Go- 
vernment to open the ports, as a means of 
preventing the corn from being taken away 
from this country to those which had re- 
moved all impediments upon its importa- 
tion. Under such cireumstances he thought 
he might assume that there would have 
been but one feeling in the House—that 
the Government would have been justified 
in taking upon itself the heavy and delicate 
responsibility of opening the ports and ad- 
mitting corn. But if this point was admitted, 
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and if such was the opinion of the agricul- 
tural Members, that admission took away 
from him the main and chief argument upon 
which he had ever been prepared to defend 
the sliding-scale, because the great argu- 
ment in favour of that scale had been that 
it contained within itself a self-adjusting 
principle—that the duty should fall with a 
rise in price, until it vanished altogether, 
If hon. Gentlemen would refer to the argu- 
ments used in favour of the sliding-scale in 
1827, and having regard to the cireum- 
stances of the autumn of 1826, they would 
find we had been nearly in a similar posi- 
tion in the autumn of 1845. The Govern- 
ment of Lord Liverpool had been obliged 
to open the ports and suspend the law. 
They had come to Parliament, and had 
asked for a Bill of Indemnity; and having 
made out a sufficient case the Parliament 
had passed their Bill. Lord Liverpool had 
then remarked that this power of opening 
the ports was of so delicate a nature that it 
required to be exercised with the greatest 
caution and eare; that it might occasion 
loss and ruin to many unoffending and in- 
nocent ‘persons ; that it was a power which 
ought not to remain with the Government; 
and that some alteration should be made to 
render it unnecessary. Mr. Canning had 
also shown most forcibly that under the 
Corn Law then in force, there was no se- 
curity against a recurrence of similar cir- 
cumstances which might make it impera- 
tive on the Government to assume the 
power of dispensing with the law; and 
that this objection was not only appli- 
cable to the law of 1815, but to a fixed 
duty, however small. That had been the 
great argument in favour of a sliding- 
scale, for in a commercial point of view 
it was liable to many palpable objec- 
tions; but now, here was a case in 1845, 
when the sliding-scale had failed in this 
respect of adjusting the duty in proportion 
to the price. The law not answering its 
purpose in this respect, it would have been 
the duty of Government, had they opened 
the ports, to doas Lord Liverpool had done 
in 1827, when he asked for indemnity, name- 
ly, to have been prepared to show how the | 
existing law might be modified and altered 
so as to prevent the recurrence of this evil. 
An hon. Member had said that all that was 
required was an alteration in the mode of 
taking the averages ; but upon this point 
he would rather take the opinion of a re- 
presentative of the agricultural interest, the 
hon. Member for Somersetshire, who had 
said that there was no middle course, and 
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that he would rather have that proposed by 
the Government, if the Corn Laws were to 
be touched [‘* No, no!’’] The hon. Mem- 
ber for Somersetshire was not now in his 
place, and it was possible he might be mis- 
taken; but he had a distinct recollection of 
the hon. Member saying that there was no 
middle course. The hon. Member had 
followed shortly after the hon. Member for 
Huntingdon, who thought there was a mid- 
dle course open, but received so little encou- 
ragement from Gentlemen who had cheered 
other parts of his speech, that he had not 
been induced to state to the House what 
that middle term was. But the hon. Mem- 
ber for Somerset had stated his opinion 
that there was no middle course, but that 
if the existing Corn Law was to be dis- 
turbed, it was far better that the measure 
of the Government should be adopted. 
Very few of the agricultural Members had 
entered into details to show the nature and 
extent of the injury they apprehended; but 
the hon. Member for Somersetshire had 
been an exception, for he had quoted some 
statistics, and had expressed his alarm at 
the quantity of corn likely to be brought 
from various parts of the world, and he par- 
ticularized Russia; but.it was well known 
that in reality a very small portion of the 
crops in the southern provinces of that 
empire consisted of wheat: they were 
principally rye, hemp, and tobacco. During 
ten years of deficient supply of corn at 
home, we had been obliged to ransack the 
whole world; and even then wheat could 
only be had at a great price. If hon. Mem- 
bers would look at the accounts on the 
Table, they would see that 120,000 quarters 
only was the average importation from 
Russia during the last ten years; and even 
in 1840, 317,000 quarters were all that 
could be had from that country. The Go- 
vernment availed themselves of the best 
information on this subject from our con- 
sular agents abroad. Returns had been 
obtained from different individuals and at 
several different periods of time; and it 
was a very remarkable fact, that nearly all 
of them concurred in the general result. 
From that information it appeared that the 
utmost quantity of wheat to be expected 
from Russia was 670,000 quarters, which 
was supposing that Great Britain obtained 
the whole surplus of that country; for 
some Gentlemen argued as if Great Bri- 
tain was the only country wanting wheat; 
whereas they would find that in reality a 
very small portion of the surplus of these 
corn-growing countries came into England, 
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and that if we went into the market, other 
countries would compete with us, the con- 
sequence of which would be, that the price 
would be raised to the English level by such 
competition, instead of the English price 
being reduced to the continental level. With 
respect to America, there was no greater 
mistake than to suppose that we were likely 
to receive very large supplies of corn from 
that country. By a reference to the Pa- 
pers on the Table of the House, it would 
be seen that the United States exported 
in 1790 and 1793, when the population 
was four millions, a larger quantity of 
corn than she had ever done since, ex- 
cept in 1840, when the preceding harvest 
of 1839 had been remarkably abundant. 
But of the corn exported by America in 
that year a very small part found its way 
into the English markets. The population 
of America in 1840 was caleulated at up- 
wards of 17,000,000/.; the crop of wheat 
in that year was estimated at ten million 
quarters. Of those ten millions America 
exported 215,000 quarters in the shape of 
wheat, and 1,897,000 barrels of flour, 
which, subtracted from the total quantity, 
left only about four bushels per head for 
the consumption of their own population. 
Now, of that quantity exported from Ame- 
rica only 620,000 barrels of flour came 
into England in 1840, the year in which 
there was the greatest importation. In the 
next year, 1841, America exported only 
108,000 quarters of wheat, and 1,500,000 
barrels of flour; and in 1842 her exports 
were 140,000 quarters of wheat, and 
1,100,000 barrels of flour. The popula- 
tion of America was now about 20,000,000, 
and it was supposed that she could export 
little more than half the wheat she had 
sent out in 1840, still leaving a supply for 
her own people not greater than four 
bushels per head. With regard to the 
Eastern States of America, the fact was, 
they scarcely produced a sufficient supply 
of corn for their own population; and this 
being true—and that it was true was noto- 
rious to all who knew anything of the mat- 
ter—it was clear that there could be nothing 
more absurd or untenable than the appre- 
hension that from that quarter of the world, 
at all events, a supply of grain was to come 
in such exorbitant profusion as to glut the 
home market. Indeed, he believed that 
the apprehension would be found to be 
totally without foundation as regarded the 
United States generally; for cireumstanced 
as those States were at present, and as they 
were likely to continue, with respect to 
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their commercial relations, and the vast 
calls which their own population made upon 
their home market, it was in the last de- 
gree improbable that they would ever be in 
a position to export corn in sufficient quan- 
tities to injure the growers of any other 
country whatsoever. The United States 
already supplied Brazil and the West In- 
dia islands with flour ; and as the demand 
for the article had enormously increased, 
and was still increasing in the latter coun- 
tries since the emancipation of the slave 
population—which, by the way, was a most 
gratifying fact—the possibility of our re- 
ceiving any very considerable supply of 
corn from the other side of the Atlantic was 
rendered more and more unlikely. In fact, 
he regarded it as a contingency so ex- 
tremely improbable, that it might fairly be 
considered as almost entirely out of the 
question. Nay, he viewed the matter in 
another aspect altogether—in an aspect 
which, he must say, he considered as a much 
more alarming one than that in which it 
was viewed by the hon. Member for Somer- 
setshire; for he could not help thinking 
that the actual state of things being such 
as he had described it to be, hon. Gentle- 
men, instead of indulging in an apprehen- 
sion that our home market would be inun- 
dated with foreign corn, ought to apply 
themselves to the consideration of this 
question, whether, if our population were 
to continue to progress at the ratio in 
which it had of late years been advancing, 
we should be enabled, even though the re- 
sources of Russia and some other countries 
were to be developed to the very utmost, to 
procure a sufficient supply of corn for our 
own people. Within the last five years 
there had been imported into this country 
nearly ten millions of corn, being an 
average of two millions per annum; and 
surely there was no one who would ven- 
ture to allege, that the people of this 
country had in that period been over-fed. 
Let the resources of Russia be developed 
to what extent they might, even though it 
were to that extent the prospect of which 
caused so much pain and alarm to the hon. 
Member for Somersetshire; and let it be 
taken for granted, that during the ten 
years preceding 1856, the importation of 
foreign corn was to average 3,000,000 
quarters per annum, instead of 2,000,000 
as heretofore—it would still be found that 
a larger supply had not been brought in 
than was absolutely necessary for the sup- 
port of the people; and, furthermore, it 
would be found (he ventured confidently to 
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predict it) that notwithstanding all this 
vast importation, not one single acre of 
land would be thrown out of cultivation; 
but that, on the contrary, agriculture would 
receive a fresh impetus, and that the de- 
mand upon the home market would still be 
very much greater than the supply. This 
was his deliberate opinion; and he had 
not the slightest doubt but that the result 
would show that he was a true prophet, 
rather than those who apprehended that 
the agriculture of this country would be dis- 
couraged, and large tracts of land be thrown 
out of cultivation if all restrictions on the 
corn trade were removed. The experience 
of the last thirty years proved that the rate 
of population advanced more rapidly than 
the rate of production; and that this was 
true was attested by the fact, that for a 
long series of years, we had every year 
been compelled to increase our importa- 
tions of foreign corn in proportion as we 
approached more closely to the present 
time; and bearing in mind this fact, the 
truth of which was not to be contested, he 
could not help thinking—no matter how 
vigorously, no matter how scientifically, the 
arts of agriculture might be applied to the 
enrichment of the soil—that ten years 
hence we would be compelled to import 
3,000,000 of quarters of corn annually in- 
stead of two, which had been required for 
the last five years. It was a favourite argu- 
ment with hon. Gentlemen who were averse 
to the repeal of the Corn Uaws, that the 
sliding-scale had this merit at least, that it 
prevented, or, at all events, materially 
checked, the fluctuation of the market; 
but the fact was, it had not produced a 
steadiness of price. The fluctuation of the 
market had been considerably greater under 
the sliding-scale than it was in the period 
intervening between the years 1786 and 
1792—the period when the corn trade of 
this country was the least trammelled by 
restrictions. This he considered a very va- 
luable fact, and one highly interesting for 
the purposes of this discussion. The hon. 
Member for Sunderland, when expatiating 
on the probability of our being subjected 
to an inundation of foreign corn, had spoken 
of the facilities for speculating in that ar- 
ticle, and had alluded to the circumstance 
of his having himself, in the year 1837, 
imported into this country a quantity of 
foreign corn at so small a cost as 25s. per 
quarter. He had no doubt that the fact 
was just as the hon. Member had stated it, 
but it was capable of a very easy and natu- 
ral explanation. Look at the state of the 
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corn trade at home and abroad in the year 
37. During the years "34, ’35, and ’36, 
we had a succession of good harvests, and 
consequently imported little or nothing. 
In the month of August, ’37, it was ascer- 
tained that the crop oa the Continent was 
an excellent one, and the crop in England 
was likewise very abundant, for the sum- 
mer had everywhere been warm and genial. 
The consequence was, that all the markets 
here and on the Continent were well 
stocked. He held in his hand an authen- 
tic document, prepared at the period to 
which he alluded (August, 1837), and by 
a reference to it he found that at that time 
the Hamburgh market was so low that 
corn had fallen to a price varying from 
22s. 4d. to 29s. 4d. per quarter, and that 
the rate of freight was only 2s. 6d. Now 
he could very well conceive that the hon. 
Member, if inclined to speculate at all, 
might have done so in this manner. He 


might have purchased a small parcel of 
corn, of a very inferior description, indeed, 
at 22s. 4d. or thereabout, and after paying 
2s. 6d. for freight, nothing was more natu- 
ral than that he might have had the article 
for the cost he specified; but would the 


hon. Member tell the House that this was 
a thing that could be done every, or indeed 
to a very great extent in any, year? Mark 
what a revolution took place in the corn 
market the very next year. The crop on 
the Continent, in 1838, was an average 
one; but it was the reverse of abundant 
in England, the summer having been cold 
and moist. The fact that the English 
people had not been blessed with a very 
rich harvest soon became widely circulated, 
and the consequence was that, in the month 
of August, 1838, whéat rose at Hamburgh, 
from 22s. 4d. to 63s. 9d., and freight from 
2s. 6d. to 6s. and 8s. The hon. Member for 
Sunderland had not given the House to 
understand that, in the year 1838, he im- 
ported any corn at 25s. per quarter, or 
even at double that price. The hon. 
Member for Shrewsbury had argued that 
the rule of commerce was, that in propor- 
tion as the demand for an article increased, 
the price fell; but he (Sir G. Clerk) con- 
tended that the history of commerce proved 
that the contrary fact was usually realized. 
The hon. Member for Shrewsbury quoted 
the price of tea in support of his novel 
theory, stating, that though a much larger 
quantity of tea was now imported, the price 
in this country was lower. The price had 
since been reduced to the consumer; but 
the fact was not to be attributed to the 
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increase in the demand. Were there no 
other reasons for a fall in the price of tea 
during the last ten or twelve years? Could 
the House forget, that during that period 
the trade to China had been thrown open, 
and that the restrictions under which the 
Kast India Company were required to con- 
duct that trade had been removed. While 
the monopoly of the Company existed, they 
were obliged at all times to retain in store 
in this country a stock equal to a whole 
year’s consumption ; and the manner in 
which their periodical sales of tea were 
conducted, was frequently very inconvenient 
to the dealer in this country. Now, in 
consequence of the opening of the trade, 
freights from China had been greatly re- 
duced. The importations of tea were not 
now, as formerly, confined to the port of 
London; the consequence of the removal 
of these and other restrictions, had been to 
reduce the price of tea to the consumers in 
this country, while at the same time the 
increased demand had had the effect of 
raising the price at Canton. The prices in 
1844 had been so exorbitant, as materially 
to check the purchase of tea; and it was 
not till the beginning of 1845, that large 
purchases had been made ; and even then 
at prices much above those which prevailed 
in 1832, before the trade was thrown open. 
There was reason, however, to hope, that a 
trade in tea might be established in some of 
the other ports of China, and that the 
breaking up of the monopoly hitherto en- 
joyed by the merchants at Canton might 
enable us to obtain tea at more moderate 
prices than had been of late demanded. The 
hon. Member for Shrewsbury had referred to 
the cotton trade as also affording an illustra- 
tion of the truth of his doctrine, that, ac- 
cording as the demand for an article in- 
creased, the price fell; and he had instaneed 
the fact that, in certain parts of the United 
States, cotton might now be had for three 
cents a pound. ‘This statement, however, 
should be received with caution. He be- 
lieved that cotton of a very inferior quality 
might be sold for that sum. He was given 
to understand that in New Orleans cotton 
of that description might be had for three 
cents per pound; but the latest commercial 
advices that we had received from New 
Orleans showed that good cotton, so far 
from being sold there for that sum, fetched 
so high a price as from six and a half to 
nine cents per pound. That was the ac- 
tual price of the article at the present time 
in New Orleans. It was very possible 
that, owing to a stagnation of trade, or 
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some other of those unfortunate casualties 
to which all branches of commerce were 
subject, a fall in the price of the article 
might have taken place in 1837; but that 
fall was only of a temporary character; and 
the indisputable fact was, that, so far from 
our manufacturers being able to purchase 
cotton at three cents per pound, they were 
obliged to pay a price for it ranging from 
six and a half to nine cents per pound. 
And there was no knowing what price it 
might yet attain; for there could be no 
doubt but that the merchants at New Or- 
leans were narrowly watching the policy 
England was now about to adopt, and 
would model their own policy accordingly. 
The doctrines of the hon. Member for 
Shrewsbury, he had no hesitation in say- 
ing, were totally untenable, and would not 
endure one moment’s investigation. The 
mind of the hon. Member appeared to be 
tortured by the most dreadful apprehen- 
sion of coming evil; but he (Sir G. Clerk) 
confidently trusted that the event would 
prove there was no ground whatever for 
such apprehensions. Alarm would always 
be excited whenever it was proposed to 
make any change, even the most trivial, 
in the commercial policy of this country. 
In the year 1787, when Mr. Pitt first 
brought forward his proposition to re- 
gulate the importation of corn from Ire- 
land, the Scotch agriculturists were in an 
agony of alarm, and predicted that the 
corn trade and the agricultural interests 
generally of Scotland would be irretriev- 
ably ruined; but he was proud and happy 
to say that, notwithstanding this gloomy 
prophecy, in no part of the United King- 
dom had the science of agriculture been 
prosecuted with more signal success than 
in Scotland, nor did he know of any por- 
tion of the Empire in which there had been 
a greater increase of rents to landlords since 
1787. He ventured to predict that results 
equally happy would follow from the adop- 
tion of the measures now in contemplation ; 
but let not the House be surprised at find- 
ing that apprehension and alarm existed in 
many quarters with regard to the effect of 
the measures of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, similar to what past experience had 
shown us had always taken place when any 
change had been proposed. As far back as 
the year 1820, a petition was presented to 
that House from some of the most eminent 
merchants in London, praying for the re- 
moval of those protective restrictions which 
cramped the energies of trade and com- 
merce, The Government of Lord Liver- 
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pool, in the year 1824, acted on these 
recommendations, and brought in various 
measures with a view to the mitigation of 
the prohibitory system; but it was a noto- 
rious fact that, with respect to every one 
of these mitigatory measures, the same 
alarm was manifested, and the same 
gloomy forebodings were indulged in. At 
that time, the amount of the protective 
duty on linen was not very great, but a 
bounty was given on the exportation of 
linens from this country ; and when it was 
proposed to do away with this bounty, the 
Irish Members rose with the utmost indigna- 
tion, and declared that the reduction would 
be the absolute destruction of the Irish ma- 
nufactures. He well remembered that the 
hon. Member for Londonderry expressly 
declared, that if the contemplated re- 
duction were to be carried into effect, the 
linen and cambric trade of Ireland would 
be irretrievably ruined. Such was the pre- 
diction of the Member for Londonderry ; 
but had the House forgotten the statement 
made by the right hon. Baronet at the 
head of the Government, in the course of 
his masterly speech of that day week, by 
which he showed, on the authority of some 
of the most eminent linen manufacturers 
residing in the neighbourhood of Belfast, 
that their prosperity dated from the year 
1826, and that, notwithstanding the re- 
moval of protection, they had been able 
not only to compete with France, but to 
send their fabrics in enormous quantities to 
the remotest countries of the world, and 
especially to the United States? So much 
for the linen trade. His (Sir George 
Clerk’s) right hon. Friend (Sir R. Peel), 
in the course of his speech, had summed 
all up in this way—‘‘ We reduced a great 
number of these things; we made further 
reductions in 1842; and now I call upon 
any Member—I call upon any person—who 
is connected with trade, to show us where 
it has suffered injury by the reduction.” 
That challenge, then, remained unan- 
swered. At last, the hon. Member for 
Birmingham tock the field, and he referred 
to the article of spelter or zinc. He (Sir 
G. Clerk) had heard with great astonish- 
ment the declaration of the hon. Member, 
that the zine trade had suffered from the 
change that had taken place; but he con- 
fessed he could not find out from his state- 
ment in what manner, or how, the manu- 
facturers of zinc had been injured. He said, 
when the price of zine was 751. a ton, the 
duty was 451. a ton. [Mr. Muntz: Oh, no! 
I beg your pardon. ] Hewould take it at 50I. 
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aton.; the duty was as high as 501. a ton, 
and the price of the article was 75. That 
duty was gradually reduced, and last year 
they took off the duty. He appealed to the 
knowledge of every Member of the House, 
whether the manufacture of zine was not 
one of the most recent origin; and it was 
only within a few years the means were 
discovered of rendering zinc malleable, and 
readily converting it to any useful purpose. 
Formerly, they were dependent exclusively 
on the mines of this country for a supply of 
that description of zinc that was used for the 
mixing of copper asanalloy for making brass. 
The description of spelter or zine found in 
this country was so brittle, that it could not 
be converted into those articles into which 
zine was now manufactured. It was the 
foreign zinc that was susceptible of being 
made malleable. Large mines were dis- 
covered in the Prussian provinces, and 
large quantities of that zine had been 
brought here; and by the admission 
of that zinc, an entirely new branch of 
manufactures was established. By that 


means, employment was given to many 
hundreds of persons ; whereas if the prohi- 
bitory duties had been maintained, the pro- 
prietors of those inconsiderable mines from 


which the inferior quality of zine was pro- 
cured, might have retained the price of 
75l. per ton, and that zine might have been 
used for the manufacture of brass; but then 
the country would have been deprived of 
the means of manufacturing those zine ar- 
ticles. The hon. Member wound up his 
statement by this assertion: he said zinc 
was now 50I. per ton, and that it was 
not worth any man’s while to work up 
that zine, for every article of it, with tri- 
fling exceptions, was brought from abroad. 
Now, what was the fact? They had last 
year a statement of the duties on every 
article: the duty on manufactured spelter 
was 10 per cent., and the whole value of 
the article brought in was 51., and the duty 
was 10s. 6d. Now, what had been the 
profits of the zine manufacture in this 
country ? He need go back only a few 
years, for the manufacture of zine was but 
recently introduced. In the years 1843 
and 1844, the quantity of zine imported 
was 10,000 tons, and of that between 
5,000 and 6,000 tons were exported to 
India and China, and 4,000 tons were re- 
tained to be worked up in manufactures in 
this country. In the last year, 12,000 
tons were imported ; and of that 2,000 tons 
only were exported, and 10,000 tons were 
worked up into manufactwes. By means 
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of that manufacture, a very useful and va- 
luable article could be obtained at a mode- 
rate price, and employment was given to a 
great number of persons. Neither had the 
trade in British spelter been destroyed ; 
for the fact was, that in addition to what 
was required for making brass in this coun- 
try, no less than 1500 tons of British 
spelter had been exported in 1844. The hon. 
Member for Birmingham ought, from his 
position, to be well acquainted with this sub- 
ject ; but yet he said that the measures of 
the Government were productive of injury. 
He (Sir G. Clerk) would next refer to 
the observations of the hon. Member for 
Shrewsbury. His right hon. Friend (Sir R. 
Peel) had said, that so far from the silk 
trade having been injured by the reduction 
of duty, the quantity of raw silk imported 
had more than doubled since the restriction 
was taken of. No, said the hon. Member 
for Shrewsbury, for the right hon. Baronet 
has taken into his calculation waste silk 
and thrown silk. The hon. Member for 
Shrewsbury said, that they had nothing to 
do with them; and he then stated, that 
twenty years ago, in the last year of pro- 
tection, the quantity of raw silk introduced 
was 4,010,000 Ibs. ; and that in 1844 it 
did not exceed 4,020,000. Now, he found 
that the silk imported in 1824 stood thus: 
—traw silk imported, 3,414,520; waste 
silk, 133,257; thrown silk, 462,731; 
making about 4,011,000 Ibs., the quantity 
quoted by the hon. Member ; and, there- 
fore, the quantity of silk which was stated 
by him to have been imported in 1824 in- 
cluded waste and thrown silks. That was 
the quantity imported in 1824; in 1844 
the quantity of raw silk imported was 
4,021,000; waste silk, 707,850; thrown 
silk,410,358; making above 6,000,000 Ibs. 
The hon. Member, when he made a state- 
ment of figures, was bound in both cases 
to take the same items; for he came down 
there to make a business speech, throwing 
aside all those sallies with which he amused 
the House on former occasions. The hon. 
Member said he would take the year 1824, 
the last year of protection. He (Sir G. 
Clerk) thought he might, with more pro- 
priety, claim 1829 as the first year of 
free trade. In the month of February, 
in that year, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer announced to the House certain 
plans, including a proposition for the re- 
duction of duty on raw silk, and the re- 
moval of the prohibition on the manufac- 
ture. An objection was taken to the in- 
troduction of the silk manufacture ; but 
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there was only one feeling in the House 
as to the propriety of immediately taking 
the duty off raw silk. On the 7th of 
March the House agreed to the Resolution, 
and on the 25th of March, in that year, 
the duty was taken off. Therefore, it was 
perfectly clear that as the subject had en- 
grossed the attention of both Houses of 
Parliament in the former year, and a great 
change was universally expected, the year 
1824 was naturally a year of great excite- 
ment and speculation as far as the importa- 
tion of raw silk was concerned; and, in 
fact, in making any comparison of the past 
and present state of the silk trade, it ought 
to be left out of the account. The only true 
criterion to be taken in a thing of that sort 
was to take an average, and to see what was 
the effect of free trade, and what was the ef- 
fect of protection and high duty. Let them 
compare the import of raw silk prior to 1824 
with what it was subsequent to that pe- 
riod. For ten years previous to 1824 the 
average was 1,524,000 lbs. For ten years, 
from 1825 to 1834 inclusive, the average 
was 3,000,000 lbs. per annum, instead of 
1,500,000 as before; and taking ten years, 
from 1836 to 1845 inclusive, gave him an 
average of 3,865,000 lbs., as compared with 
1,500,000, presenting an increase of 150 
per cent. ; and in stating these figures, he 
had confined himself to the quantities of 
raw silk, excluding throughout the quanti- 
ties of waste and thrown silk; though if 
those had been included, the result in fa- 
vour of the system of free trade would have 
appeared greater. The result, therefore, 
was to increase the silk manufactures of this 
country to the extent he had mentioned; and, 
instead of throwing any persons out of em- 
ployment, employment had been given to a 
greater number of silk weavers and other 
persons engaged in the silk trade by the 
removal of that duty. The hon. Member 
said he was for free trade, as he understood 
free trade. He was for a free interchange 
of the commodities of different countries. 
He desired, he said, that they should in- 
terchange their commodities on the same 
terms with France and America, as they 
were willing to interchange with them ; 
but, said he, there are hostile tariffs against 
us, and are we prepared to fight hostile 
tariffs with free imports? With reference 
to this observation, he (Sir G. Clerk) would 
remind him that those changes were pro- 
posed to be made, not with reference to 
their effect upon foreign countries, but 
for the benefit of the community of 
England. If they required those arti- 
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cles which were produced in other coun- 
tries, were they to deprive the people of 
this country of the use of them, because 
some foreign nations said they would not 
take in exchange articles of British ma- 
nufacture? Russia, he said, had a pro- 
hibitory tariff, and would not take our 
articles; while facilities were given for the 
introduction of Russian tallow into this 
country. But the fact was, that the people 
of this country would not buy the Russian 
tallow except they wanted it. The hon. 
Member for Shrewsbury said, as you have 
no direct market for your productions with 
Russia, the British manufacturer is obliged 
to have recourse to an indirect and cireui- 
tous course : he is obliged to send an extra 
quantity of goods to the Brazils and else- 
where, to enable him to find returns for 
the Russia market ; and that consequently 
a heavy loss is sustained. That is in fact, 
we had to pay this additional price for 
the products of Russia. But how was the 
British consumer benefited, if, in addi- 
tion to the enhanced cost above alluded to, 
he had to pay a heavy tax in this country 
before he could introduce the hemp, iron, or 
tallow, which were required to enable the 
shipowner of this country to build or fit 
out his ships? Those Members who enter- 
tained the same views as the Member for 
Shrewsbury, and who at the same time 
professed to take a deep interest in the 
prosperity of the shipping of this country, 
would do well to consider. whether the 
course of policy which they espoused would 
not greatly increase the difficulties of the 
shipping interest in meeting foreign com- 
petition. It certainly must be a matter 
of regret that the countries from which 
they imported so largely so many arti- 
cles necessary for the interests of this 
country, should persevere in having pro- 
hibitory tariffs. They should hope, how- 
ever, that those other countries—not only 
from their example, but also from experi- 
ence—would see, that the most efficient 
means of increasing the revenue would 
be by having a moderate duty substituted 
for prohibition. The hon. Member had 
said that without diplomacy they would 
get nothing from France—that they might 
reduce their duties as much as they pleased, 
but that it would not produce any advan- 
tage for the manufactures of this country. 
Let them see what was the experience of 
the last twenty years. In 1826 the policy 
was to remove the prohibitory duties on 
French silks and gloves. In 1828 the 
duty on French wines was reduced from 
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13s. 9d. to 7s. 7d., and in 1832 to 5s. 6d. 

Madder, on which the duty was 12s., was 

allowed to come in free. The duty on flax 

was altogether removed. The duty on 

cambrics was reduced from 11s. 6d. to 5s. 

The duty on cloverseed, of which we got 

a considerable quantity from France, was 

reduced one-half. The duty on kid skins 

and other dressed skins was removed. 

The Government of France, it is true, 

had not during the same period relaxed 

any of their restrictions against British 

commerce ; but the demands of the people 

of France baffled the diplomatists and le- 

gislatures; and our exports, from the very 

moment of the reduction of duties on our 

part, had been progressively increasing, 

and now exceeded by six times the amount 

in 1824. The declared value of the ex- 

ports of British manufactures to France 
was— 

In 1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1845 

1844 


475,0007. 

620,0002. 

674,0007. 

848,0007. 
1,116,0002. 
1,450,0007. 
1,591,0002. 
1,642,0002. 
2,314,0002. 
2,298,0002. 
2,378,000. 
2,902,000. 
3,193,0002. 
2,534,0002. 
2,650,0002. 


The average of five years, from 1830, was 
750,0001., and the average of the last five 


years was 2,700,000/. If he wanted then 
to select an instance to show that we might 
satisfactorily fight a hostile tariff with free 
imports, he could not have a better one 
than that of France. Judging then from 
past experience, there was every reason to 
believe that the changes now proposed were 
not likely to be attended with calamitous 
consequences, any more than the changes 
which had taken place at former periods. 
Hie had endeavoured to grapple with the 
facts of the hon. Member for Shrewsbury, 
and trusted he had satisfied the House 
that they were incorrect in every particular. 
The hon. Member said that he was in fa- 
vour of free trade, provided it could be 
got by diplomacy. He said that it was 
the duty of the Minister of this country to 
see that he did not give any advantage to a 
foreign country without an equivalent; and, 
above all, that nothing should be done which 
would, in the slightest degree, lessen the 
preponderance of the landed interest. The 
hon. Member for Shrewsbury would not 
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admit foreign goods except some equiva- 
lent advantage were granted to the pro- 
duce of this country ; but, if any equiva- 
lent concession were made, then he was 
for free trade. If Prussia would admit 
our manufacturers free of duty, then he 
would be for the free admission of Prus- 
sian corn ; that is, if he could make a good 
bargain for the admission of linen and cot- 
ton goods into Prussia, he would throw 
over protection to agriculture. Such being 
the necessary inference from the premises 
of the hon. Member, he doubted whether 
the agricultural Members would select him 
as their champion. He was as anxious 
as any one that the proper influence of 
the landlords and the landed interest 
should be upheld; but if the hon. Mem- 
ber meant by this, that it was to de- 
pend on the maintenance and continuance 
of the present Corn Laws, he would only 
say, that he could not agree to such a prin- 
ciple; and he did not believe that such an 
argument was for the advantage of the 
landed interest. He believed that it would 
be a most dangerous argument to put for- 
ward, that the Corn Laws must be kept up 
for the purpose of keeping up the influence 
of the landed interest. A statement had 
often been made to this effect on the other 
side, and it had been said that the Corn 
Laws had been adhered to for the purpose 
of benefiting the landlords. This was an 
argument or assertion which he had always 
repudiated; and he certainly conceived 
the assumption of the hon. Member for 
Shrewsbury as objectionable, and the ar- 
gument which he had used, if adopted, 
would lead to the most dangerous conse- 
quences. The only meaning which he 
could attach to the language of the hon. 
Member was, that the Corn Laws were to be 
maintained as absolutely necessary to keep 
up what he termed our territorial Consti- 
tution ; or, in other words, for the sake of 
the landlords alone. He (Sir G. Clerk), as 
a landed proprietor, disclaimed such doc- 
trine altogether. He was of opinion that 
the aristocracy and landed proprietors of 
this country were not indebted to any sys- 
tem of Corn Laws for that influence they 
possessed with all those who were in any 
way dependent on them. They had ae- 
quired that influence long before the ex- 
istence of any Corn Law; and he trusted 
they would for ever retain it, though these 
laws were all swept away, while they con- 
tinued, as they had always hitherto done, 
to receive the respect and affection of their 
poorer neighbours by ministering to their 
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comforts, supplying their wants, and im- 
proving their condition. He thought that 
the only just argument that could be used 
by the landed interest in favour of the Corn 
Laws, was, that the maintenance of these 
laws was not exclusively for their interest, 
but for the interests of all classes of the 
community. He felt that he had already 
trespassed too long on the attention of the 
House. In conclusion, he was ready to 
admit that he did not entertain the same 
opinions as to the effect of the repeal of 
these laws which he formerly did. He 
would only ask hon. Members to bestow 
the same pains to make themselves masters 
of the subject as he had done; and that 
they would disabuse their minds as to the 
effect of these laws. Hon. Gentlemen op- 
posed to this measure were in the habit of 
saying that the right hon. Baronet at the 
head of the Government gave his opinion in 
1839 and 1840 in favour of these laws, and 
had given the best arguments that could 
be used for their maintenance, and that 
they intended to rely upon such arguments; 
experience, however, had since convinced 
his right hon. Friend that he could not 
depend upon these arguments. He, there- 
fore, thought hon. Gentlemen should seek 
for some new arguments. He hoped that 
those hon. Gentlemen who had formed 
opinions on the subject would state them, 
and give reasons for the conduct which they 
intended to pursue. He put it to hon. 
Gentlemen whether they would not best 
consult the interest of the parties they re- 
presented in that House, by at once assent- 
ing to the settlement of the question; the 
settlement of which, it was admitted on all 
hands, could not be long postponed. He 
put it to them to agree to accept a measure 
which was best adapted to promote the 
social, commercial, and political relations 
of the country; and calculated to promote 
the permanent well-being and best interests 
of all classes of the community. 

Mr. MUNTZ said, that he wished to say 
a few words in explanation. The fact was 
that he had never found fault with the im- 
portation of foreign spelter, or with the re- 
duction or removal of the duty. The rea- 
son why he alluded to the subject was, 
that the right hon. Baronet at the head of 
the Government, in the course of his speech, 
stated that in no instance had the reduction 
or removal of a tax on a foreign article 
reduced the produce of the same article in 
this country. - Now he was ready to show 
that that was not always the case, and he 
had mentioned spelter as an instance, He 
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(Mr. Muntz) said, the other evening, that 
the whole of the spelter used in this coun. 
try, up to the year 1816, was manufac. 
tured here. The price of the article at 
that time was about 75/. per ton. Shortly 
afterwards, in consequence of the reduction 
of the import duty on it, the price fell to 
451. a ton; and that, in consequence of 
further reductions in the duty, the price 
fell to 151. a ton. He also said, that a 
few years ago only one manufacturer of 
spelter remained in this country, and that 
person had peculiar advantages in carrying 
on the trade, as he possessed the right of 
digging coals in the neighbourhood of his 
manufactory, and he therefore promised 
them at half their usual price. This house 
for many years was the only manufacturing 
zine house in England, and that now no 
longer in existence. He had never ob- 
jected to the reduction in, or the removal 
of the duty on foreign zine ; on the con- 
trary, he thought that it was a very proper 
proceeding. He was far from even having 
said he thought that such a course was 
prejudicial to the general interests of the 
country. He yearly used 1,500 tons of 
zine himself, and, of course, he gained by 
being enabled to purchase it cheaper. All 
that he meant to say was, that the redue- 
tion of the duty had had the effect of 
making the manufacture of this article in 
this country cease altogether. 

Mr. LIDDELL observed that his right 
hon. Friend, who had just concluded his 
speech, made use of one of the boldest as- 
sertions which it had ever been his lot to 
hear, even in that House. The right hon. 
Gentleman said in the commencement of 
his speech that this measure was in fact no 
change in the policy of the Government. If 
that was the case, why did they go to the 
country in 1841 and protest against the 
policy of the noble Lord opposite? What 
were the three articles upon which that 
noble Lord proposed a change—a change, 
let him add, much more judicious than that 
now proposed by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment—what but the three articles of corn 
sugar and timber? and if a change respect- 
ing them was desirable, why was the noble 
Lord now sitting on the Opposition bench ? 
Why was the noble Lord the Secretary 
for Ireland now engaged in an election 
contest, and in which he was likely to be 
rejected ? Why had so many Members, from 
a conscentious feeling, resigned their seats 
in that House? Anything more startling 
than the assertion that by this measure 
they were ouly pursuing the same line of 
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policy which had been followed for the last 
twenty years, he had never heard—even 
from the Treasury Bench. The second 
proposition of the right hon. Baronet to 
which he wished to refer was, that those 
who were leading the opposition to these 
measures, should adduce reasons for the 
course they were pursuing. Ample rea- 
sons were already provided for that pur- 
pose. For that purpose they had nothing 
to do but to look to the speeches of the 
right hon. Gentlemen—the First Lord of 
the Treasury and the Secretary of State. 
By doing this they would find the arguments 
which would fully justify them in the course 
they had taken. The country had a right 
to look to the right hon. Baronet and the 
Government for reasons for the course they 
had adopted, and to remove the alarm which 
they had created; to reconcile their former 
policy with the measures which they now 
recommended, and to show that the fears 
of the agriculturists were unfounded, and 
that they had little to fear from the change. 
This he thought that they had a right to 
ask from the Government; but they had 
hitherto asked it in vain. When the right 
hon. Baronet had asked why no new argu- 
ments had been adduced to prove their 
case, he seemed to forget the speeches 
made from the benches near him, and more 
especially those by the hon. Members for 
Somersetshire and Radnorshire. Tis hon. 
Friend the Member for Radnorshire had, as 
carefully as possible, prepared documents 
showing the prices at which wheat could be 
obtained from the ports on the Baltic, and 
the charge at which it could be brought to 
this country, and also the quantity that could 
be obtained from the several ports in that 
sea. Now this speech, and the statements 
of his hon. Friend, induced him and many 
of his Friends around him to regard the 
establishment of a free trade in corn as 
being pregnant with danger. On the one 
hand, it was said, that it would lead to the 
most ruinous reduction in the price of wheat; 
on the other, it was stated by the right 
hon. Gentleman, it would not lead to any 
important reduction. Now if the latter 
was the case, what became of the argument 
which had been so often used against the 
agriculturists with the view of exciting a 
popular feeling, namely, that the Corn 
Laws made dear to the poor man that corn 
which Almighty God had provided for his 
sustenance? This argument was often ad- 
dressed to public meetings with the view of 
exciting popular feeling; but what became 
of it if, as they were told by the right hon. 
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Baronet, the removal of the Corn Laws 
would not cause any important reduction in 
the price of grain? With respect to the 
present law, he never knew a similar period 
to that in which it had been in force, in 
which there had been so trifling fluctuations 
in prices. When the right hon. Gentleman 
complained that he could not get any new 
arguments against the measure, he at any 
rate should have set the example, and ad- 
duced some new arguments in support of his 
new opinion. The speech, however, of the 
right hon. Gentleman was merely a repe- 
tition of that of the right hon. Baronet at 
the head of the Government. He there- 
fore should proceed to refer to some of the 
points in that speech. No doubt the speech 
was delivered with his characteristic power 
and eloquence, and could not fail to make 
a great impression on the House and the 
country. Nevertheless, in that speech 
there were some fallacies and inaccuracies, 
which he should endeavour to point out. 
He thought that the speech might be di- 
vided under three heads. The first part 
pointed out the direct causes which had 
led to a change of opinion on the part of the 
Government on this subject. Under the se- 
cond head he vindicated the course which the 
Government had pursued. Under the third 
head he stated various facts, with the view 
of showing that the reduction or change of 
duties in other trades had had no injurious 
effects on those trades, and that this cir- 
cumstance had induced Her Majesty’s Go. 
vernment to change their opinions as to the 
eifect of the removal of the Corn Laws. 
He would not go into the first two points, 
as they had been so ably dealt with by other 
hon. Members, and more especially by his 
hon. Friend the Member for North Devon- 
shire. In referring to the cases stated by 
the right hon. Baronet the First Lord of 
the Treasury, and restated that evening by 
the right hon. Baronet the Vice President 
of the Board of Trade, he would first allude 
to the silk trade. It was not necessary to 
him to go back to the former Acts of Par- 
liament which ensured to the Spitalfields 
weavers all sorts of privileges, and were 
based on an actual prohibition of foreign 
silks. Such privileges could not be main- 
tained in any trade; and though the silk 
trade had greatly increased under them, it 
could not be denied but that great distress 
frequently existed among the silk weavers 
during their continuance. But how was 
that prohibition of foreign silks met? It 
was met by the trade of the smuggler—by 
the importation of contraband goods, He 
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remembered when Mr. Huskisson stated in 
that House some remarkable facts on this 
subject. That right hon. Gentleman said 
that he had devoted considerable attention 
to the amount of foreign silks seized and 
confiscated in this country; and he found 
that during three years of the time that 
the importation of foreign silk was prohib- 
ited by law, the annual value of silk seized 
as contraband in this country, was not more 
than from 4,0000. to 5,0001. He stated 
also that he hadmade inquires, at the foreign 
custom-houses, to ascertain the value of 
silk which paid duty there on exportation to 
this country, and that the annual value of 
silk exported from France, to be brought 
to England through illicit channels, as clear- 
ed at the French custom-houses, was from 
100,0002 to 150,0001., and that, it should 
be recollected, was exclusive of the large 
quantities of silk that had been brought 
here by other means, and without going 
through the Custom-house at all. These 
facts only proved that, in articles such as 
silk and lace, it was impossible to maintain 
a total prohibition. But the question with 
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regard to these trades was not one between 
prohibition and free trade, because the right 


hon. Baronet proposed to retain protective 
duties in their favour to the amount, he 
believed of 15 per cent. ad valorem, which 
was probably the exact rate that would 
keep out contraband goods, and at the 
same time maintain protection to the home 
manufacturer. The right hon. Baronet, 
therefore, maintained protection in favour of 
these articles; and while he did so, he (Mr. 
Liddell) could not see why he should object 
to continue protection in favour of other 
articles also. He could not understand 
why protection should be maintained in 
some interests, and why the agricultural 
interest should be altogether deprived of 
it. The right hon. Baronet next went into 
the case of the timber trade, and took occa- 
sion to allude to the petition which he 
(Mr. Liddell) had the honour to present 
from the general society of shipowners of 
the port of London, against the proposed 
reduction of duties on foreign timber. The 
right hon. Baronet said he could not look 
at that petition without feeling ashamed of 
the petitioners, and their motives for pre- 
senting it. He was sure the right hon. 
Baronet did not mean to give offence to 
any gentlemen who felt it necessary to 
approach the House in what they believed 
to be the defence of their rights, property, 
and interests. In reply to the right hon. 
Baronet, it was necessary for him to state, 
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in a few words, the real case of the British 
shipowners. The right hon. Baronet pro- 
posed to reduce the duty on Baltic timber 
from 25s. to 15s.; and, by doing so, he 
stated that he had no doubt of affording a 
better supply to the consumer at a dimin- 
ished cost. There could be no doubt but 
that, partly from the judicious arrange- 
ments made by the right hon. Baronet 
in a former year, and partly from other 
causes unconnected with those measures, 
an immense stimulus had been given 
both to the timber trade and other branches 
of industry in this country. The demand 
for labour had been considerable, and the 
results to trade and commerce most gra- 
tifying. The British shipowners, no doubt, 
shared in this prosperity; but he would 
best state their case in the words of their 
own petition. They stated that it was of 
the last importance to the consumers of 
timber, that no monopoly of the supply of 
that indispensable article should be allowed; 
but that from the great distance of the 
Colonies, and from the consequent heavy 
cost of importing timber from thence, 
beyond the expense of importing timber 
from other countries, it was only by the 
protection of duties equivalent to the in- 
creased expense of importation from our 
colonial possessions, that the market in this 
country could be readily supplied with 
colonial timber in competition with that 
brought from the Baltic. They added, 
that the interests of the whole British pub- 
lic were involved, as well as the interests of 
the petitioners ; and still more from the in- 
evitable certainty that the greater part, if 
not the whole of the importation of timber 
from the Baltic, would, under the proposed 
duties, be ultimately thrown into the 
hands of foreign shipowners. That subject 
brought him to the consideration of the 
alleged incapacity of the British shipowner 
to compete with the shipowners of the 
north of Europe. On this point he should 
draw the attention of the House to the re- 
lative expenses of the British and foreign 
shipowners in navigating, in building, in 
victualling, and fitting out their vessels. 
He would take the returns from the Report 
of the Committee of that House that sat 
the year before last on the Shipping Inter- 
ests. According to the evidence given 
before that Committee, it appeared that 
the relative cost of navigating British and 
foreign ships on a three months’ voyage 
was, for the British ship, 169/. 10s., and 
for the Prussian ship, engaged in the same 
trade, 811. 14s., being a difference of 
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881. 5s. 6d., or upwards of 100 per cent. in 
favour of the Prussian shipowner. Again, 
in the case of provisions. The victualling 
of the British ship amounted to 96l., and 
of the Prussian ship only 311. 19s., being 
a difference of 56/., or 140 per cent. in 
favour of the foreigner. Again, with re- 
gard to the cost of shipbuilding, the same 
differences would be found to exist. Ever 
since the framing of the navigation laws, 
the support of the British shipping trade 
was considered to be of paramount import- 
ance, and the public agreed to pay the ad- 
ditional price of increased protection, be- 
cause they obtained security thereby. Even 
Adam Smith, with all his predilections 
for free trade, admitted that of all the re- 
strictive policy adopted by this country, that 
of the navigation laws was the most justi- 
fiable. Now, in the port of London the wages 
of shipwrights had not varied for the last 
twenty-five years—the workmen declaring 
that they would rather starve than take 
less wages than 6s. a day. According to an 
official report lately published bythe French 
Government, it appeared that the wages of 
shipwrights at Toulon was only one and 
a half franes a day; while in the dock-yards 
in this country the present amount of 
wages to shipwrights was 4s. 6d. a day. 
Foreign ships could under these cireum- 
stances be built at from 51. to 6. per ton; 
while at Sunderland vessels built there 
could not be got for less than 10/. per ton; 
and even these were not what were called 
first-class British ships. The first-class 
British ships built on the Thames sold at 
161. per ton, or, with all their fittings com- 
plete, at 211. per ton. It was, therefore, 
evident that the British shipowners could 
not possibly contend against such unequal 
competition if all protection were withdrawn 
from them, and that the only mode by 
which they could do so would be, by bring- 
ing down the rate of wages paid to their 
workmen, and to all persons connected with 
them. The right hon. Baronet had asked 
were they to advance or to retrograde? He 
would answer by stating that if they were 
to advance by reducing the wages of their 
labourers and the condition of the people— 
if such were to be the results of free trade 
—then he thought the measure of the 
right hon. Baronet would be one of retro- 
gression and not of advancement. But to 
return to the timber question. By the 
comparative returns of British and foreign 
tonnage engaged in the Baltic trade from 
1842 to 1844, it appeared that the total 
tonnage entered inwards from Sweden, 
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Denmark, Norway, and Russia, in the for- 
mer year was 109,382 tons British, and 
341,533 tons foreign. In 1844, which 
was a year of great activity under the Tariff 
duties of the right hon. Baronet, and when, 
whether there were any duties or not, the 
British shipping trade would no doubt main- 
tain some degree of prosperity, the returns 
of this trade were as follows :—British, 
130,170 tons; foreign, 528,722 tons; thus 
showing that while the increase in British 
shipping was 20,000 tons, or 19 per cent., 
the increase of foreign shipping was 187,189 
tons, or 54 per cent. Now, what was the 
argument of the British shipowner on the 
subject of the Baltic timber trade? He 
said that he could not contend permanently 
with the owners of ships employed at so 
much a cheaper rate than his were; that he 
should be necessarily driven from the trade 
altogether, if obliged to enter into direct 
competition with the foreigner; and that 
the entire carrying trade from that quarter 
must therefore, ex necessitate, be thrown 
into the hands of the foreign trader. But it 
was said in reply that the British shipowner 
had the advantage of a monopoly in the 
coasting trade and the colonial trade. But 
by destroying the colonial timber trade the 
British shipowner would be driven alto- 
gether out of the market; and the result 
would be, that according as the supply of 
colonial timber decreased, the price of Bal- 
tic timber would rise, so that the consumer 
would, in the end, not benefit by the change. 
The right hon. Baronet stated, in the next 
place, that in the port of Liverpool there 
was not a ton of Baltic timber fit for the 
building of a first-class or a twelve years’ 
ship. He could tell the right hon. Baronet 
that no Baltic timber whatever was used 
in the building of a twelve years’ ship, so 
indifferent was that timber considered to be; 
the rule being to leave a ship on the first 
class for a length of time, proportioned to 
the quality of the timber used in her econ- 
struction. First-class ships were built of 
British oak, or Afriean teak; and the right 
hon. Baronet was in error when he stated 
that Baltic timber was used in their con- 
struction. A question most intimately 
connected with that on which he had 
been detaining the House, was the colo- 
nial trade. On this point he would not 
feel it necessary to offer more than a 
very few observations. A petition had 
been presented last year by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Gateshead (Mr. Hutt) from par- 
ties connected with the Colony of South 
Australia, praying that the import trade of 
3A 2 
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corn from that colony might be placed on a 
similar footing with that from other Colo- 
nies. The Motion which the hon. Member 
founded on that petition was opposed by the 
right hon. Baronet, though it was founded 
on precisely the same arguments on which 
the Government advocated the Canada Corn 
Bill. He (Mr. Liddell) felt the force of those 
arguments, and voted with the hon. Mem- 
ber for Gateshead. In order to show the 
present state of that Colony, he would 
beg to call the attention of the right hon. 
Baronet to a statement which had appeared 
in the newspapers a few days since. It 
appeared that for the five years from 1840 
to 1844, the quantity of land under cultiva- 
tion in South Australia had increased from 
2,503 acres in 1840, to 26,900 in 1844. 
In 1843, which was the most remarkable 
season in that respect, the number of acres 
under cultivation was no less than 28,600 
acres. Since that time shipments to 
England from South Australia were very 
much increased; but if land were thrown 
out of cultivation in Australia in conse- 
quence of the admission into England of 
grain from other countries, the shipments 
to England would decrease also. Again, 
if corn brought a lower price in England 
than it did at present, a great deal of land 
in England would also be thrown out of 
cultivation. It was hardly to be conceived 
that prices in this country would not be re- 
duced 5s. or 6s.; and if the colonists of 
South Australia were not able to import 
corn into this country when the average 
duty on wheat was 5s., how were we to re- 
ceive wheat from that Colony when there 
was a free importation from foreign coun- 
tries? Under such circumstances what 
became of the argument by which hon. 
Members were induced, and indeed suc- 
cessfully, to give their support to the Ca- 
nada Corn Bill? What would become of 
the shipping trade, after the trade between 
the Colonies and the mother country had 
eeased ? The Canadians must then resort 
to the United States, and purchase from 
them such goods as the Americans could 
supply. This was one of the evils connect- 
ed with the subject, from which it was im- 
possible to escape. He had heard nothing 
in that House to reconcile him to the great 
change which must take place in respect to 
our colonial trade. With regard to the 
general question, he had been on one point 
extremely anxious to learn what was the 
real opinion of Her Majesty’s Government 
as to the probable consequences of that 
measure. On that point he owned himself 
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still unsatisfied. Perhaps in the progress 
of the present debate the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Sir Robert Peel) would favour the 
House with some sort of calculation of what 
might be the average amount of prices 
which the farmers of this country might 
expect to receive under the operation of 
free trade. It was of the greatest import- 
ance that, in coming to arrangements with 
one’s tenants, hon. Gentlemen should have 
some sort of guide given from high autho- 
rity. He had heard indeed, but he paid 
little attention to the assertion, that the 
trade in corn would in future be liable to 
little fluctuation. Now, the present Corn 
Law had certainly succeeded, whether by 
accident or design he knew not, in securing 
steady prices for corn in the British market. 
On that point there could be no dispute; 
but his belief was, that if we depended in 
a greater degree on a foreign supply than 
we had done before, although in ordinary 
times and seasons there would be steadi- 
ness of price, yet that in extraordinary oc- 
casions, and in bad seasons, or in ease of 
war with a foreign Power, there would be 
greater fluctuations in prices than had ever 
been known. He trusted that the noble 
Lord the Member for London, would not 
abandon altogether the principle of protee- 
tion. It was true that the noble Lord was 
in some measure bound by the famous let- 
ter to his constituents ; but if the noble 
Lord could in any way get out of that diffi- 
culty, he trusted that he would soon see 
reason to adhere to the principle of protee- 
tion. Adverting to another point, he ten- 
dered his most hearty thanks to the hon. 
Member for Finsbury, for the humane and 
wise recommendations which he made at 
the end of his speech, notwithstanding the 
caustic, and he might say rather spicy, lan- 
guage in which they were conveyed. He 
admitted that the proposed new law of 
settlement would be a boon to the agri- 
cultural interest ; but it was also much 
more—it was a boon to the country, and 
a boon to humanity. He had seen, and 
seen with sorrow, in times of commercial 
depression, miserable objects with their fa- 
milies wandering about on the highways, 
unable to ascertain where their settlement 
was; and in all cases where they belonged to 
Scotland and Ireland, knowing that when 

they arrived in their own country, they 

would be unable to claim anything in the 

shape of parochial relief, they were obliged 

to eke out a miserable subsistence by casual 

charity, and perhaps die by the road side. 

He trusted that no consideration would in- 
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duce the right hon. Baronet to lay aside that 
important part of his scheme, and that he 
would resolutely carry it through the 
House, since by so doing he would confer 
a great boon upon the people at large, and 
especially upon the working classes. He 
did not mean to say that after the declara- 
tion of the noble Lord the Member for Lon- 
don, and that of the right hon. Baronet, the 
present system of Corn Laws could be look- 
ed forward to as one likely to be perma- 
nent. So long, however, as he (Mr. Lid- 
dell) had a seat in that House, he would en- 
deavour to maintain the principle of protec- 
tion, though in a modified form, and he 
should therefore oppose, though without 
bitterness and without acrimony, the mea- 
sures brought forward by the right hon. 
Gentleman. 

Mr. HUTT regretted that his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Liddell) should have enlisted 
his talents on the side of protection, which 
necessarily foreed him to take the nar- 
rowest views of a question that ought to 
be contemplated in the broadest and most 
comprehensive manner. His hon. Friend 


had dwelt at considerable length upon the 
contents of a petition which he had pre- 


sented from certain shipowners against the 
proposed reduction of duties on foreign 
timber. He (Mr. Hutt) had presented pe- 
titions of a very different tendency from a 
large body of shipowners of the Tyne and 
Wear, who were convinced that the mea- 
sure proposed by the right hon. Baronet 
was calculated to do them great benefit. 
He would beg the House to notice what 
was the remedy suggested by his right hon. 
Friend to remedy what he considered to be 
a hardship on the British shipowners. 
Why, to maintain high duties on Prussian 
timber. That might be a satisfactory ar- 
gument to the shipowners signing the pe- 
tition which his hon. Friend presented ; 
but it would be far from satisfactory to the 
great body of the shipowners of this coun- 
try. The protective system had materially 
injured both the British and the colonial 
shipping. Relying upon this protection, 
the North American Colonies selected the 
worst description of timber for exportation 
to this country, whilst they sent their best 
timber to the United States. The only 
likelihood of the British shipowners getting 
good timber was by facilitating the impor- 
tation of timber from the Baltic. He did 
trust that the House would take a more 
liberal view of this question than his hon. 
Friend had done, and that they would 
adopt the proposition of a diminished duty 
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on Baltie timber. His hon. Friend had 
intimated his intention to discuss this ques- 
tion in Committee. He hoped his hon. 
Friend would do so, and then he should be 
extremely happy to meet his hon. Friend. 
Now, approaching the more immediate 
question before the House —that of the 
Corn Laws—he begged, in the first place, 
to disclaim any wish to touch upon the 
question of the political consistency of the 
right hon. Baronet at the head of Her 
Majesty’s Government. If the right hon. 
Baronet deserved all the censure that had 
been poured out upon him, those who 
thought so would do well to adopt the ad- 
vice of the hon. Member for Finsbury (Mr. 
Duncombe), and bring the question sub- 
stantially before the House as a Motion of 
censure. That would be far more regular, 
and more consonant with the practice of 
Parliament, than to mix up with a ques- 
tion of fundamental policy their party 
grievances and personalities. What was 
the worst charge that could be brought 
against the right hon. Baronet? Only 
this, that he was unwilling to retain those 
laws which had been proved to have been 
so long injurious to the industrial interests 
of the country. The country had had am- 
ple warning that these measures would 
inevitably become the policy of the British 
Government. In 1842 he attended a meet- 
ing at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, where he told 
those who were assembled, that if they ex- 
pected to maintain a system of exclusion, 
they would find themselves bitterly de- 
ceived. There was every indication that 
the mind of the right hon. Gentleman was 
inclining towards free-trade principles. In 
1841, when the discussion took place on 
the sugar duties, the opinions delivered by 
the right hon. Baronet were so tending in 
their nature to free trade, that the present 
Earl Grey, in answering the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman, hailed the declara- 
tions then made by him as evidence fa- 
vourable to free trade. So, measure after 
measure, and step after step, had the pro- 
positions of the right hon. Baronet been in 
the direction of free trade; and in all these 
instances hon. Gentlemen opposite (on the 
Ministerial benches) had given the right 
hon. Baronet their unqualified and ready 
support. They supported him in his Tariff 
of 1842, and they further supported him 
in his alterations of that Tariff in 1845 ; 
but now, when the right hon. Baronet had 
brought forward a measure in perfect con- 
sistency with the principles of all his for- 
mer measures, hon. Gentlemen opposite 
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suddenly stopped short, opposed the right 
hon. Gentleman, and talked of treachery 
to his party. The hon. Gentlemen, the 
Members of the Cabinet that was to be 
hereafter, had, at their party dinners and 
protection meetings, maintained the doc- 
trine that, if free trade were adopted, fo- 
reigners would give us their corn, but take 
nothing in return but our gold. This was 
always represented as a most alarming 
thing. It was said that by our purchasing 
their corm»we should give employment to 
their labour, while they would give no 
employment to ours in return. But he 
(Mr. Hutt) denied in the first place that 
the foreigners would require us to give 
gold in exchange for their corn; but fur- 
thermore, in the second place, he would 
say, that even if they did, still the trans- 
action would be advantageous to us. Gold 
was only an article of trade. To come to 
matter of fact, the only trade carried on by 
us fur many years with China was precisely 
of that sort. We took China teas and 


China silk, and we paid for them in gold. 
A Committee was appointed in 1813 to in- 
quire into the circumstances of the East 
India Company ; and it appeared by the 
evidence then given, that although at that 


time their trade with India had been most 
unfortunate, still the Company had traded 
with China with success. Gold did not 
grow in England. It was obtained from 
the people of South America in exchange 
for our manufactures. It was his intention 
to give the measure of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment his most hearty support. 
Captain HARRIS said, to his mind the 
question very naturally had arisen, to whom 
was the present state of things to be attri- 
buted? Most assuredly to the unexpected 
conduct of the right hon. Baronet at the 
head of Her Majesty’s Government. In 
June last there was a division of 254 against 
123, in opposition to the repeal of the Corn 
Laws ; but then there was no indication of 
any change of opinion from the right hon. 
Baronet. The House rejected the Motion 
of the hon, Member for Stockport, by a 
majority of 213 to 121—neither was there 
then any indication of a change. The sea- 
son passed on until August; but as to any 
change on the subject of the Corn Laws, 
there was not the slightest symptom, al- 
though there were serious apprehensions 
that a bad harvest would follow, from two of 
the summer months being extremely wet. 
Two months of dry weather having dissi- 
pated all serious apprehensions as regarded 
the harvest, matters proceeded in the usual 
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way: not the remotest intimation of either 
a repeal or a modification of the Corn Laws, 
But the moment there was an alarm about 
the failure of the potato crop, then the 
subject began to be agitated. He did not 
mean to underrate the calamity with which 
Ireland in particular was visited. He looked 
upon it as a visitation which demanded the 
interference of Government. But it being 
only, as stated in the Speech from the 
Throne, a ‘temporary evil,’’ it required 
for its mitigation or removal, but a tem- 
porary remedy. But he would ask Whig, 
Tory, and Radical—and he believed they 
all felt an interest for Ireland—whether 
the proposed remedy would benefit that 
country? Were the Corn Laws repealed 
to-morrow, would it place the Irish pea- 
santry in a better condition than they were 
in at present? His firm conviction was 
the results would be to them most injurious, 
Ireland being an agricultural country. It 
would reduce the value of labour ; it would 
throw numbers out of employment ; and, 
consequently, place them in a worse condi- 
tion. But suppose the failure in the potato 
crop was more general than reported to be, 
was that any argument for the sweeping 
measure proposed by the right hon. Baronet 
—was that a reason why there should be 
so great a change in the whole of that eco- 
nomy which governed the interests of the 
country? While he did not doubt the sin- 
cerity of the right hon. Baronet—while he 
was convinced on many occasions of his 
integrity and patriotism, yet he (Captain 
Harris) deprecated the manner in which 
the right hon. Baronet dealt with the great 
question before the House. He did not 
merely refer to the right hon. Baronet’s 
conduct to those of that side of the House 
who formerly supported him, but he also 
referred to what was due from him asa 
Minister of the Crown to a British Parlia- 
ment. He said so without one particle of 
hostility to the right hon. Baronet, who 
might be driven from power for conduct like 
the present—whose great career might be 
suddenly terminated, as the consequence of 
not acting in accordance with the feelings 
of the people. He ruled the country for 
some time with that spirit and with that 
energy becoming a great statesman ; but 
the introduction of the measure before the 
House would be a drawback to his great 
celebrity. He would look to the bearing of 
this measure on the currency ; and he be- 
lieved its effects would be to neutralize the 
sound and able legislation of the right hon. 
Baronet on that subject. Their export 
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trade to the Dantzic in 1844 was 376,65117.; 
and the value of wheat imported from the 
Dantzie was 1,517,5121.; that was an ex- 
cess of 1,100,000/. of bullion going out of 
the country : would not that disarrange the 
eurrency? The right hon. Baronet had 
said, that his measure would restore com- 
merce to its natural and primitive state ; 
but the question was, would foreign nations 
return to that primitive state of commerce ? 
because if not, he apprehended that the 
advantage would be all on their side. It 
must be remembered that they gave up now 
every chance of successful negotiation with 
other countries; and he was afraid that 
they were incurring a great risk of losing 
their place in the scale of nations, for the 
sake of becoming the workshop and ware- 
house of the world. The hon. Gentleman 
the Vice President of the Board of Trade 
had said, that the approach to free trade 
had given a great development to our 
commerce: now, he took no ultra views on 
this subject, and admitted that that might 
be the tendency of such measures, always 
reserving a fair degree of protection to na- 
tive industry ; but the hon. Baronet had 
made especial reference to France, and he 
begged to remind him that our trade with 
France had been increased by a wise de- 
velopment of the resources of that country. 
Above all things the great injustice of this 
measure struck him; for whilst with all 
other things the right hon. Baronet pro- 
posed a reduction from twenty to ten, when 
he came to corn, he repealed the duty al- 
together at the end of three years. He 
was surprised that such a measure—so little 
in accordance with his usually cautious and 
prudent poliey—should have emanated from 
the right hon. Baronet, Again, he hoped 
to have heard the right hon, Baronet rebuke 
those who had conducted the agitation on 
this subject, for their exciting language ; 
and to have heard the noble Lord who in- 
troduced the Reform Bill into that’ House, 
rebuke them for tampering with the repre- 
sentation ; but, now, on the contrary, he 
saw the right hon. Baronet and the noble 
Lord advance hand in hand with the hon. 
Member for Stockport, dancing like the 
witches in Macbeth round the precious mess 
they had cooked for the country. That 
debate had proved that they had honest 
and talented men on their side in that 
House ; and their cause was graced by a 
noble Lord in another place, who had ever 
acted upon the dictates of his conscience 
and the impulse of a highly sensitive honour. 
He spoke with perfect sincerity, when on 
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the hustings, in 1844, he deelared his 
opinion in favour of the Corn Laws; he 
had not changed his opinion since ; and he 
should, therefore, give his decided opposi- 
tion to the measure of the Government. 
Mr. MONCKTON MILNES said, that 
this was the second occasion, during a not 
very long Parliamentary experience, on 
which he had witnessed the great subject 
of the Corn Laws come under discussion, 
encumbered with all the difficulties and 
dangers of a party question. It was, how- 
ever, impossible to imagine two occasions 
more different than those of 184] and 
1846. In the one, this question was 
agitated as the last hope of a falling 
party; in the other, it was brought for- 
ward as the cause of the destruction of a 
vigorous and a powerful one. In the one 
case, it was hardly possible to conceive any 
other principle upon which a Government 
could stand ; in the other, it was hardly 
possible to imagine a cause from which a 
Government should fall. But the little ex- 
perience he had had of Parliament, and of 
publie life, had been quite sufficient to con- 
vince him that it was very difficult effectively 
to bring great questions before that House, 
whether of a commercial or other nature, 
without connecting them with some party 
motives with which to influence the public 
mind. We were a practical people, and not 
given to examine into abstract theory or 
truths by themselves; we were more inclined 
to give such matters a serious and earnest 
attention (and it was of some consequence 
to set a value on this disposition) when 
stimulated by the sense of party interests, 
or when suffering from temporary difficul- 
ties. It had been his object, on every 
occasion since he entered Parliament, to 
give hon. Gentlemen opposite the full be- 
nefit of his appeciation of their motives, 
even when they brought forward measures 
which he could not in themselves approve. 
In no case had he suffered his political feel- 
ings to blind his judgment in this respect. 
Therefore it would not be fair in him to 
deny the same just estimate of the mo- 
tives of those with whom he had acted, 
faithfully and trustfully, for many years. 
He was not inclined to interpret the actions 
of Her Majesty’s Government so harshly 
as some of his hon. Friends had done. He 
was disposed to consider much as uncon- 
scious bias, which they regarded as con- 
certed treachery—much as accident, which 
they regarded as stratagem. And, indeed, 
considering the peculiar crisis of the laws 
under discussion, there was little reason to 
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press hardly on any statesman for changing 
or modifying his opinion on the subject. 
Though the hon. Member for Cumberland 
might maintain the same opinion he did in 
1815, very few of those who had mingled 
practically in political life, had not in some 
degree modified their opinions. When they 
saw such singular instances as Lord Fitz- 
william supporting the high duty of 1815 ; 
and Lord Spencer, not content with Mr. 
Ricardo’s proposal of a 10s. fixed duty in 
1822, insisting on its being raised to 20s. ; 
and Mr. Ricardo himself, who was tho- 
roughly convinced, if any man in the coun- 
try was, of the truth of the doctrines of 
free trade, recommending a 10s. fixed 
duty ; they ought not to judge statesmen 
very hardly and harshly for modifying 
their opinions. But these peculiarities were 
not confined to one side of the question. 
He believed that the opinions of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Newcastle-under- 
Lyme had undergone a modification in a 
different direction ; and he was quite sure 
that his hon. Friend the Member for 
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Shrewsbury, if he candidly declared the 
real state of his mind, would admit he had 
not always been so strong a protectionist 
as he was at present. Thus, considering the 


difficulties of the question, all possible al- 
lowance ought to be made for the men en- 
gaged in the government of the country. 
It was hardly for one like himself, totally 
inexperienced in such difficulties, to esti- 
mate the amount and the gravity of the 
considerations with which they had had to 
grapple. No one could have heard the 
right hon. Gentleman’s earnest mode of 
describing his sense of responsibility, with- 
out feeling that every allowance should be 
made for the change in his opinions, from 
the purity of the motives which dictated it. 
“O faciles dare summa Deos, eademque tueri 
Difficiles.”’ 
The House would decide whether, under 
such circumstances as those under which 
the country was now placed, they were 
to allow a statesman to modify his opinions, 
or whether they would prefer to have the 
Government constantly changed from the 
hands of one party to those of another, and 
leave the country exposed to the inconve- 
nience of all those changes. He was not, 
however, prepared to take the question in 
the light in which it had been placed before 
them by the President of the Board of Trade. 
He was not prepared to look at the measure 
before them—the measure proposed by Her 
Majesty’s Government—as a legitimate de- 
duction from their former propositions. 
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He (Mr. Milnes) had always maintained, 
while allowing the right hon. Baronet’s 
(Sir R. Peel’s) helm to traverse as freely 
as he could wish, there were two questions 
which the present Government were nearly 
precluded from deciding. One was the 
secularization of the Irish Church, and the 
other the repeal of the Corn Laws. He 
thought those restrictions were imposed by 
honourable engagements entered upon at 
the time of the discussion of the Appro- 
priation Clause, and at the election of 1841; 
and only within these limits Her Majesty’s 
Government could be allowed freely to act. 
He felt this so deeply, that but for the 
circumstance of the right hon. Baronet at 
the head of the Government having re- 
signed power, and of the noble Lord’s 
refusing to accept it, he could not in any 
case have given his support to the Govern- 
ment; but would have preferred withdraw- 
ing from Parliament altogether. Nor could 
he take the view of the question which 
had been taken by the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Liverpool, and think that Members 
of that House were bound to follow, on 
this question, any guidance other than 
their own judgment. With respect to the 
influence of party obligations, he would 
say that the present state of the party to 
which he once belonged was such, that he 
did not see how these party obligations 
could any longer exist. He looked upon 
the Government of the right hon. Baronet 
as a Government ad interim, to carry out 
the measure which had been proposed to 
them. It was a Government which depend- 
ed on the sufferance of its opponents—which 
hung upon their will; and if any sentiment 
weighed heavily on his mind, it was, that 
the right hon. Baronet at the head of the 
Government had thrown away the oppor- 
tunities for doing good which Providence 
had placed in his hands. He saw him at 
one time the leader of a powerful party, 
and he believed him capable of allaying 
animosity, suppressing intolerance, and 
leading to the greatest and most lasting 
improvements — performing many of those 
great services to the country which hon. 
Gentleman opposite were, perhaps, inclined 
to perform, but which they wanted either 
the power or the opportunity to accom- 
plish. He had seen the fabrie destroyed 
—he had seen the opportunity lost, and he 
deeply regretted it. Perhaps it was a vain 
regret, but he should not have done justice 
to his own feelings if he had not expressed 
it. He could not say that it was because he 
had any longer contidence in the right hon. 
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Baronet that he intended to give him his 
support on this occasion. He gave him his 
support because it was the only course 
which he could pursue, being desirous as 
he was to pursue the most consistent course 
practicable in the emergency; and however 
he might regret to find himself separated 
from many of those friends with whom he 
had so often acted, and who had so dis- 
tinguished themselves during this debate— 
unwilling as he might be to vote differently 
from those friends with whom he was con- 
nected by such close ties of private friend- 
ship, yet he felt it necessary to support the 
right hon. Baronet ; for he believed that on 
the conscientious vote of every man on this 
division depended the settlement of the 
question, whether or not we were to adhere 
to the doctrine of protection, not as laid 
down by the moderate and most prudent 
advocates of protection, but as maintained 
in all its integrity, by the Central Agri- 
cultural and other associations. Now, 


he had ever looked upon the Corn Law as 
a temporary arrangement, and the best, 
perhaps, for the purpose of educating the 
agriculture of this country to such a degree 
that it could compete with the foreigner ; 
and when he saw how much had already 


been done—when he witnessed what he 
might call the miracles of physical agricul- 
ture which had developed themselves, and 
which showed that it was not a deficiency 
in our soil that had retarded our agricul- 
ture, he could not think otherwise than he 
did about a settlement of this question. 
When he looked at the increasing cheap- 
ness of drain tiles, and of other adjuncts to 
improvement, he thought it more just to 
suppose that the Corn Laws were ap- 
proaching a termination, than that they 
should be permanently and in all their 
rigour retained. The principles which 
he on former oceasions advocated, he could 
still maintain; and when the Bill was in 
Committee, he would hold no other line of 
conduct. He did not participate in the 
hopes which the warmest advocates of the 
measure entertained, no more than in the 
fears which were indulged in by those who 
opposed it. No one had _ satisfactorily 
shown him that abundance of corn on the 
banks of the Ukraine, or in the Valley of 
the Mississippi, necessarily involved abun- 
dance of food to the people of this coun- 
try. There was surely an analogy be- 
tween the produce of corn and manu- 
factures; and they often saw that, while 
the warehouses of Manchester were stuff- 
ed with goods, the people of Ireland went 
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cold and naked. He did not, there- 
fore, hope, from the proposed change, the 
great relief that was expected. There 
would certainly be a loss somewhere in the 
change; and in his opinion it must be di- 
vided between the landlord, the farmer, and 
the labourer. It was maintained by hon. 
Friends of his, that a large proportion 
of that loss would fall on the labour- 
ers; but he did not think that at all 
proved. Hon Gentlemen had often asserted 
that they were perfectly convinced that 
wages would fall in proportion—the fall 
in the prices of which would be an injury 
to the labourer; but in his opinion the la- 
bourer in many parts of the country could 
not be worse off than he was at present. 
He did not know whether it was from see- 
ing the produce of labour in foreign 
countries that he had imbibed the notion 
that there was a far greater equality be- 
tween the prices of labour in England and 
on the Continent than was generally be- 
lieved. There was something in the 
remuneration of labourers which _politi- 
cal economy could hardly account for, 
but which depended on the physical ca- 
pabilities of the labourers. He was told 
by gentlemen engaged in railroads on the 
Continent that they were ready to give 
to the English labourer half as much more 
as they would give to the French labourer, 
provided he would not get drunk. When 
he saw the Frenchman ploughing with his 
nightcap, and stopping every five minutes 
to talk to somebody, and singing if that 
somebody was not there to talk to—when 
he compared that to the hard work of the 
English ploughman, he did not see reason 
for that great fear that was entertained by 
his hon. Friends, with regard to the inter- 
ests of the labourer. The labourer, he did 
believe, would not be the immediate sufferer 
in this case. He was sorry to say, that in 
many parts of England the labourer was 
already reduced to the minimum of subsis- 
tence, and his wages went below the possi- 
bility of reduction. He believed that if the 
hon. Member for Northampton looked to 
the county of Northampton, he would find 
—not perhaps in those parts of it to which 
he extended his benevolent influence — 
the labourer receiving from seven to nine 
shillings per week. Here at least they 
could not find it possible, under any 
form of Corn Laws, to reduce such wages; 
and when he came to the labourers in 
the north of England, where he lived, 
and where ten shillings was considered 
very scanty remuneration for work, he 
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thought that the advantage of the la-| the landlord’s capital, and was the same 
bourers was derived, not from the benevo- | thing to him as that for which those hon, 


lence of their employers, but from their | 
contiguity to the great manufacturing dis- | subscribing their half miilions. 
tricts of this country. He believed it to be | 


the tendency of the large manufactures al- | 
thought that one of the worst parts of this 


ready established, not only to improve the 
immediate neighbourhood by raising wages, 
but to affect a very large circle about them. 
He thought that the hon. Member for 
Knaresborough would find some difficulty 
in denying that the extension of manufac- 
tures in his neighbourhood, in the course of 
the last twenty years, had trebled the wages 
of labour in that district. He was of opin- 
ion that the real gist and difficulty of this 
question was, the effect which it would have 
on the small and impoverished farmers ; 
and for that reason he would have called 
upon the right hon. Baronet to have been 
more moderate and slow in his change. 
They might tell him that that class was 
already reduced to the class of labourers, 
and even below it, by the consolidation 
of large farms and improved agricul- 
ture. That might be so; but here, by 
this Bill, they were possibly inflicting 
a very large amount of human misery, 
which all the benevolence and kindness; 
of the English landlords would not be 
able to meet. He had only to make one 
remark more: he alluded to the gross in- 
justice done to the landlords by the leaders 
of the manufacturing interest, who had 
thrown in their teeth that this question was 
one of rent ; forgetting that the rents of 
the landlords was a means of usefulness, 
and a means of supporting the poor around 
hem—that rent, too, was the interest of 





gentlemen, members of the League, were 
The land 
of England was well known to be generally 
and considerably below its value; and he 


measure was that it held out to the land- 
lords a great temptation to increase their 
rental; and this was one of the worst evils 
which it would lead to, and on which he 
was sure that the right hon. Baronet had 
not changed his opinions, which he expres- 
sed in such glowing terms some months 
ago. The landlords, though exposed to 
such a temptation, would overeome; but 
it was one that should not have been held 
out to them. If they only bore this tem- 
porary temptation with prudence, and show- 
ed themselves ready to employ that wealth 
which they werenow spending inamusements 
and accomplishments, in the improvement of 
their estates—if they were ready tomake the 
sacrifices which the present case demanded 
of them, he believed that all would go well. 
Possibly, many an old hall would be deserted 
—possibly, many painful feelings might be 
excited ; but let them be only true to them- 
selves; let them maintain all that was really 
good and useful, all that was really advan- 
tageous in their position, and although they 
might lose something as the ruling class, 
yet, notwithstanding that loss, he believed 
that they would maintain a powerful and 
prosperous condition in the community, and 
remain the chief element of peace and 
permanence amid the fluctuating fortunes 
of this extending Empire. 
Debate again adjourned. 








